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Kos  cerfe,  stcrno  veritatis  amore  devicti,  yiaram  incertis  et  ardnis  et  solitndinibos  no9 
commisimos ;  et  divino  anxilio  freti  et  innixi,  mentem  nostram  et  contra  opinionum  violentiaa 
et  quasi  instructas  acies,  et  contra  proprias  et  internas  haesitationes  et  scrnpulos,  et  contra 
remm  caligines  et  nnbes  et  andeqnaque  volantes  phantasias,  sustinaimos ;  nt  tandem  magU 
fida  et  secura  indicia  viventibas  et  posteris  comparare  possemos.  Qu&  in  re  si  quid  profecerimos, 
non  alia  sane  ratio  nobis  viam  aperuit  qnam  vera  et  legitima  spiritus  homani  hamiliatio. 

Bacon — Inttauratio  Magna— Prcrfatio, 

For  my  own  part  at  least,  in  obedience  to  the  everlasting  love  of  truth,  I  have  committed 
myself  to  the  uncertainties,  and  difficulties,  and  solitudes  of  the  ways;  and  relying  on  the  divine 
assistance  have  upheld  my  mind  against  the  shocks  and  embattled  ranks  of  opinion,  and  against 
my  own  private  and  inward  hesitations  and  scruples,  and  against  the  fogs  and  douds  of  nature, 
and  the  phantoms  flitting  about  on  every  side ;  in  the  hope  of  providing  at  last  for  the  present 
and  future  generations  guidance  more  faithful  and  secure.  Wherein  if  I  have  made  any  progress, 
the  way  has  been  opened  to  me  by  no  other  means  than  the  true  and  legitimate  homiliation  of 
the  human  spirit.—  Spedding^s  Translation. 
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ABBOT. 

ABBOT,  CHABLESy  Lobd  Colchbstbb,— 
Born  14th  October,  1757,  at  Abingdon,  in  Berk- 
shire, was  the  seccmd  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Abbot, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Colchester.  He  was  educated  at 
'Westminster,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
«ined  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  the  Latin  ode. 
Me  was  called  to  the  bar  soon  after  1783,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1795,  as  member  for  Hel- 
leston,  in  Cornwall,  a  nomination  borough  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  He  spoke  pretty  frequently,  especially 
on  financial  subjects.  Li  1797  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  financial  state 
of  the  nation,  and  prepared  a  great  number  of  re- 
pent on  that  subject.  In  that  year  he  carried  a 
resolution  that  the  statutes  should  be  distributed 
much  more  extensively  than  they  had  been  done. 
He  strongly  suppcnrted  the  principle  that  all  in- 
come shoidd  be  rated  as  it  was  found,  without 
reference  to  particular  cases,  as,  in  fiu^t,  all  other 
taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  is  levied.  He 
moved  for  and  obtained  a  committee  to  consider  the 
neglected  and  disgraceful  condition  of  the  public 
records,  and  from  this  proceeded  the  Royal  Record 
Commission,  over  which  he  presided  till  1 8 1 7.  He 
warmly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  general 
registration  of  all  instruments  afiecting  luided 
property.  He  said  that  this  system  had  already 
prevailed  for  ages  in  Scotland  with  the  happiest 
results,  in  Lreland  for  nearly  a  century  with  smiilar 
beneficial  results,  and  in  the  two  most  populous 
counties  of  England,  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex. 
It  had  been  found  to  add  a  distinct  and  specific 
value  to  the  property  it  secures.  **  Many  recent 
events,**  he  said,  '^  had  contributed  to  dissipate  the 
prejudices  which  once  hong  on  this  question,  and 
it  now  remains,  only  by  transcribing  one  short  and 
approved  law,  to  extend  the  same  benefits  through- 

FA«T  I.     roL.  I. 


ABEILLE. 

out  the  rest  of  England.**  This  was  spoken  in 
1800,  and  in  1859  we  are  as  fiir  off  as  ever  from 
such  a  benefit.  The  chief  measure,  however,  of 
public  interest  with  which  his  name  is  associated, 
IS  the  establishment  of  the  census  of  Great  Britain. 
He  brought  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose  on  the  19th 
November,  1800,  and,  in  accordimce  with  it,  the 
first  census  was  taken  in  1801,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued decennially  since.  In  1801  Mr.  Abbot 
was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Ireland. 
On  the  10th  February,  1802,  he  was  elected 
Speller  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Mitford,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office  till  the  30th  May,  1817,  when  ill  health 
compeUed  him  to  resign.  Though  prevented  by 
his  office  from  taking  part  in  the  debates,  he  gave 
much  of  his  attention  and  influence  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  parliamentary  statistics, 
andhehad  opportunities  of  displaying  his  rhetorical 
talents  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  House,  on 
thirteen  occasions,  to  the  naval  and  military  officers 
during  the  great  war.  His  address  to  the  Duke  ot 
Wellington,  on  the  Ist  July,  1814,  was  particularly 
admired.  He  was  created  a  peer  on  the  3rd  June, 
1817,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Colchester,  and  died 
on  the  7th  May,  1829. 

ABEILLE^  LOniS  PAUL— Bom  at  Toulouse, 
2nd  June,  1719,  was  a  memb^  of  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  inspector 
general  of  the  manufactures  of  France,  and  gene- 
ral secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  died  at 
Paris,  28th  July,  1807.  He  was  an  economist  of 
the  Physiocrate  school,  and  of  the  most  extreme 
opinions  of  that  school. 

Corps  cP  Observations  de  la  SociSti  d'Agrictilturey 
de  Commerce^  et  dcs  Arts,  itabUe  par  UsEtats  de 
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Bretagne,    Rennes,  1761  and  1762.  2  vols.  12  mo. 

Lettre  cTun  Nigociant  aur  la  nature  du  Com- 
merce des  Orains.    Paria,  1763. 

Effets  d*un  primUge  exclxmf  sur  les  Droits  de 
PropniU.    Paris,  1764. 

Principes  sur  la  Liberti  du  Commerce  des  Grains. 
Paris,  1768. 

Faits  qui  cnt  influi  aur  la  Cherti  des  Grains  en 
France  et  en  Angleterre.    Paris,  1768. 

M^moire  pr6senU  par  la  Soci^ti  Roy  ale  d^ Agri- 
culture d  rAssembUe  NationdU^  le  24  Octobre^ 

1789,  sur  Us  dbus  qui  t^opposent  otix  progr^  de 
Vagriculture,  et  sur  les  encouragements  qu'il  est 
nScessaire  d^accorder  d  ce  premier  des  arts.  Paris, 
1789. 

Observations  de  la  SocitU  Royale  d^ Agriculture 
sur  la  question  suivante^qui  lui  a  iti  proposSe  par 
leComitScP Agriculture  et  deCommercede  VAssem- 
bUe  Natianale :  V usage  des  domaines  congkibles, 
est-U  utile,  ou  non^  aux  progrls  de  VagricuUuref 
Paris,  1791. 

Observations  de  la  SociStS  Royale  d^ Agriculture 
sur  VuniformiU  des  poids  et  mesures,     Paris, 

1790.  G. 

ABSENTEEISH— The  habitual  absence  of 
the  landed  proprietors  of  a  country  from  their 
estates. 

1.  This  expression  arose  out  of  the  discussions 
on  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland;  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  it 
were  attributed  to  the  habitual  residence  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  landed  proprietors  in  foreign 
countries,  where  they  spent  their  incomes. 

2.  The  evils  which  resulted  from  abseoiteelsm 
were  alleged  to  be  of  two  sorts,  moral  and  eco- 
nomical. It  was  said  that  the  habitual  absence 
of  the  great  body  of  the  proprietors  demoralized 
the  lower  orders  by  withdrawing  the  natural  con- 
trol over  them ;  and  secondly,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  remittance  of  their  incomes  to  so  large  an 
amount  impoverished  the  country  to  that  extent, 
and  enriched  the  foreign  country  in  which  they 
were  spent  to  an  equal  extent. 

3.  The  entire  question,  therefore,  is  of  a  very 
complicated  nature ;  but  in  the  following  remarks 
we  shall  not  consider  the  moral  part  of  it,  but 
confine  ourselves  merely  to  the  economical  part. 
We  do  not  contest  for  one  instant  the  right  of 
the  Irish,  or  any  other  pi^oprietors,  to  live  where 
they  like,  or  to  spend  their  incomes  where  and 
how  they  please.  The  maxim  that  '^  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights**  may  be  a  very 
excellent  apothegm  in  morals,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Political  Economy.  And,  in  fact,  in 
the  state  of  Ireland  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  to 
be  received  with  some  qualification,  when  the 
chances  were  greatly  in  favor  of  any  man  who 
tried  to  live  on  his  own  property  being  shot.  Men, 
we  are  afraid,  will  not  pav  much  attention  to 
moral  maxims,  when  by  doing  so  they  will  most 
probably  be  shot  down  like  vermin.  We  shall, 
then,  as  we  have  said,  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  the  simple  question — Does  ab- 
senteeism impoverish  Ireland  ?  And  to  guard  the 
question,  if  possible,  from  any  misunderstanding, 
it  is  not  whether  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  empire 
at  large  where  the  money  is  spent,  but  only 
whether  it  is  worse  for  Ireland,  and  for  L-eland 
alone? 

4.  To  a  plain  person  tiie  proposition  would 


appear  self-evident,  that  the  exportation  from  a 
country  of  an  article  of  value,  which  money  is 
admitted  to  be,  without  any  return  to  counter- 
balance it,  would  be  a  loss  to  that  country.  If  an 
Irish  landlord  were  to  receive  £10,000  as  rent  in 
cash,  and  then  go  off  to  Hong  Kong,  it  would 
appear  self-evident  that  there  was  a  diminution 
of  property  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  £10,000. 
And  when  we  consider  the  innumerable  exchanges 
the  circulation  of  such  a  sum  may  give  rise  to,  by 
which  profits  are  manifestly  generated,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  withdrawal  of  it  from  Ireland  must 
be  a  loss  to  that  country,  and  an  equal  gain  to  the 
place  in  which  it  is  spent. 

6.  Nevertheless,  a  distinguished  economist  has 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  startling  paradox 
that  absenteeism  is  no  loss,  either  morally  or  eco- 
nomically, to  Ireland,  or  to  any  country.  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  economical  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  shall  now  enquire  how  far  Mr.  McCulloch, 
the  writer  alluded  to,  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  remittance  of  these  rents,  and  their  expenditure 
in  foreign  countries,  is  no  real  loss  at  all  to  Ireland. 

6.  That  this  proposition  sounds  paradoxical  on 
the  face  of  it  Mr.  McCulloch  himself  admits. 
That,  however,  is  no  argument  against  its  being 
true.  But  the  onus  probandi  certainly  lies  upon 
him  who  first  starts  a  paradoxical  proposition. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  McCulloch  affirms  that  no  one 
who  holds  free-trade  doctrines  can  doubt  it,  and 
that  those  who  deny  it  commit  the  same  error  as 
the  believers  in  the  Balance  of  Trade.  These  are 
very  startling  assertions,  and  we  shall  now  inves- 
tigate the  way  in  which  he  endeavours  to  establish 
them. 

7.  He  commences  by  sayinc  that  he  confines  the 
discussion  only  to  the  spending  of  income,  and 
the  expenses  necessarily  connected  therewith,  and 
its  outlay  and  consumption  in  housekeeping.  He 
states  that  the  rents  remitted  may  amount  to  about 
three  or  four  millions,  and  then  he  considers  how 
they  are  remitted.  "  Now,  as  there  is  no  excess 
of  specie  in  Ireland,  and  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  do 
not  circulate  in  England,  it  is  obvious  they  cannot 
be  remitted,  except  by  exporting  an  equivalent 
amount  of  Irish  raw  produce,  or  manufactures. 
Were  the  absentees  to  return  to  Ireland  there 
would  be  an  increased  demand  for  commodities  or 
labor,  or  both,  in  the  home  market,  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  four-and-half  millions,  but  that  would 
be  balanced  by  an  equal  diminution  in  the  foreign 
market.'* 

8.  Again,  he  says,  "It  may  be  said  that  the 
rents  of  absentees  are  remitted  neither  in  specie, 
nor  in  bank  notes,  nor  in  Irish  produce,  but  in 
drafts  on  foreign  merchants,  or  bills  of  exchange. 
But  what,  may  we  ask,  is  a  bill  of  exchange  P  Is 
it  not  an  order  addressed  to  an  individual  residing 
in  another  part  of  the  same,  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  directing  him  to  pay  a  debt  he  has 
already  contracted,  or  is  about  to  contract,  to  the 
drawer  of  the  bill,  to  some  other  party  specified 
by  him.  Tlds,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which 
absentee  expenditure  operates.  The  agent  of  an 
absentee  landlord,  after  collecting  the  rents  of  his 
principal,  say  £10,000,  buys  a  bill  of  exchange 
with  the  sum  from  an  Irish  merchant,  and  the 
latter,  in  order  to  supply  his  correspondent  in 
London,  Liverpool,  or  Paris,  on  whom  the  bill  is 
diiiwn,  with  funds  to  pay  it,  must^  for  it  is  in  no 
respect  optional  to  him,  go  into  the  Irish  marketi 
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and  hnj  £10,000  worth  of  the  raw  or  maniifao- 
tnred  products  of  the  countrj,  and  send  them  to 
the  ordered  his  correspondent.  What,  then,  is  the 
difference  to  IreUmd,  in  so  fiur  as  the  d^nand  for 
commoditiee  is  concerned,  whether  the  landlord  be 
resident  ornot  ?  **  "  However  it  may  be  tnmed 
or  twisted,  it  will  be  fonnd,  on  analysing  any 
case  that  may  be  presrated,  that  this  is  the  whole 
difEerence,  in  so  fitr  as  expenditure  is  concerned, 
between  a  resident,  and  a  non-resident  landlord. 
The  one  exchanges  his  inc<»Be  for  Irish  commodi- 
ties, or  their  equivalents,  which  he  brings  into  his 
house  in  Irdand,  and  c<msumes  them  there,  the 
oth»  also,  through  the  merchants  who  furnish 
him  with  bills,  exchanges  his  income  for  Irish 
commodities,  which,  or  the  equivalents  for  which, 
he  brings  into,  and  consumes  in  his  house  in 
London  or  Paris.  And,  therefore,  unless  the 
mere  locality  of  consumption  be  advantageous,  it 
follows  that  the  expenditure  of  tiiat  portion  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  a  nation  which  is  sent  abroad 
to  absentees,  contributes  as  effectually  to  the 
general  advantage  as  the  expenditure  of  any  other 
portion  of  revenue.**  And  then  he  ends  this  part 
by  laying  down  this  general  proposition : — **^  It  t> 
umeTy  Ml  Mkori,  by  i^ding  abroad  revenue,  but  by 
wcRding  abroad  ike  capital  by  whose  cigency 
reoenme  ie  produced,  that  nakone  are  impo- 
perMed," 

9.  In  this  general  proposition  lies  one  ai  Mr. 
McCiiUoch*s  great  fiUlacies.  He  maintains  that 
if  the  revenue  only  be  sent  away,  the  capital  is 
not  diminished,  and  Uierefore  the  nation  is  not 
impoverished.  But  surely  it  is  one  of  the  best 
settled  doctrines  in  Political  Economy,  that  it  is 
chiefly  by  Uie  accumulation  of  revenue  that  capi- 
tal is  increased.  If  the  whole  revenue  is  swept 
away,  the  capital  may  not  perhaps  be  diminished, 
but  it  cannot  increase.  If  the  revenue  had  been 
expended  in  Ireland,  it  would  have  increased  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  she  would  have  possessed  much 
more  capital  than  she  actually  does,  and  surely 
tiiat  is  equivalent  to  impoverishment  Sweeping 
away  the  revenue  jnrevents  the  natural  increase 
of  capttaL  The  revenue  which  is  spent  in  foreign 
ooontries  goes  to  increase  the  capital  of  those 
coimti-ies,  and  is  lost  to  Ireland,  to  which  it 
natnrally  belongs,  and  that  is,  to  ail  intents  and 
purposes,  an  impoverishment  of  Ireland.  It  may 
be  perfectiy  true  that  it  may  not  diminish  the 
actually  existing  capital  of  Ireland,  but  the 
natural  tendency  of  capital  is  to  increase,  and  if 
it  is  prevented  from  becoming  what  it  naturally 
would,  it  is  an  impoverishment. 

10.  But  in  unfolding  his  theory,  Mr.  McCulloch 
Is  soon  betrayed  into  a  striking  instance  of  self- 
c<mtradiction.  He  was  met  with  the  obvious 
argument  that  remitting  rents  to  absentees  was 
exactly  similar  to  remitting  tribute  to  a  foreign 
IHince.  He  says,  ^*  It  is  said,  however,  that  these 
statements  prove  too  much.  That  the  same  rea- 
soning which  shews  that  the  remittance  of  rents 
to  absentees  is  not  injurious,  will  equally  shew 
that  a  tribute  may  be  paid  to  foreigners  without 
iajnry  to  those  who  pay  it.  But  the  slightest 
reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  remittances 
to  absentees  are  not  identical  with  remittances  on 
account  of  tribute,  but  totally  and  completely  dis- 
atmilar.  Suppose  that  a  quantity  of  linen  is 
exported  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool,  on  account  of 
an  absentee.    If  the  absentee  returns  home,  the 


exportation  will  of  course  cease,  but  what  will 
Ireland  gain  by  the  cessation  f  His  rent  may  no 
longer  be  employed  to  purchase  linen,  but  if  not, 
it  will  be  employed  to  purchase  other  articles, 
which  he  will  of  course  consume  in  his  own  family ; 
the  fact  of  his  being  in  Ireland  or  out  of  it,  neither 
adds  to,  nor  detracts  from,  the  means  of  living 
possessed  by  other  individuals.  So  long  as  those 
who  consume,  and  the  value  of  the  products  which 
they  consume,  continue  the  same,  a  change  in  the 
place  of  consumption  affects  themselves  only. 
The  case  of  a  tribute  is  in  every  respect  different. 
If  the  remittances  to  Irish  absentees  were  put  a 
stop  to,  those  to  whom  they  are  sent  would  return 
to  Ireland,  and  would  consume  them  Uiere.  But 
if  the  same  remittance  were  sent  as  a  tribute  to 
a  foreign  country,  there  would  not,  in  the  event  of 
its  ceasine,  be  any  one  to  return  to  Ireland,  and 
there  would  in  consequence  be  so  much  additional 
wealth  left  in  the  pockets  of  its  inhabitants. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory than  the  statements  so  frequently  put 
forth  by  Irish  newspapers  and  demagogues,  c(mi- 
paring  the  remittances  to  absentees  to  a  tribute, 
and  complaining  of  the  injury  which  Ireland  sus* 
tains  in  sending  abroad  so  large  a  sum  for  which 
she  gets  no  return.** 

11.  Bearing  in  mind  the  general  proposition  he 
had  laid  down,  that  sending  away  revenue  and 
not  capital,  is  no  loss  to  a  coun^,  is  it  possible  to 
have  a  more  striking  instance  of  self-contradiction  ? 
He  admits  that  sending  away  tribute  to  a  foreign 
power  iff  a  loss  to  a  country,  but  tribute  comes  out 
of  revenue,  and  he  has  just  said  that  sending  away 
revenue  is  no  loss  at  idl  I  The  government  com- 
mands the  inhabitants  to  remit  a  certain  quantity 
of  money,  that  is  a  diminutum  of  w^ealth.  The 
landlords  command  the  tenants  to  remit  the  same 
quantity  of  money,  and  that  is  no  diminution  of 
wealth ;  which  shews  that  things  that  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing,  are  not  equal  to  each  other. 
He  then  says,  that  the  distinction  between  the 
remittance  of  tribute  and  rent  consists  in  this, 
that  the  absentees  may  return  if  the  remittance  of 
rent  were  stopped  I  But  how  does  that  t^ect  the 
question  so  long  as  they  do  not  return  f  Until 
the  improbable  contingency  happens,  the  effects 
of  the  two  must  be  manifestly  similar. 

12.  In  truth,  if  Mr.  McCulloch*s  arguments 
were  true,  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  a  country,  if 
the  whole  estates  of  the  proprietary  are  entirely 
mortgaged ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  enormous  remittances  from 
Ireland.  The  sums  due  upon  mortgage  are  evi- 
dently paid  out  of  revenue,  and,  according  to  him, 
the  sending  away  of  these  is  no  loss  to  the  country. 
But  does  not  the  whole  world  rejoice  that  Ireland 
has  got  rid  of  her  deeply  encumbered  proprietary  f 
does  not  the  whole  world  think  it  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  Ireland  ever  received,  and 
which  will  ao  far  to  atone  for  the  calamities  of 
the  potato  disease,  that  henceforth  the  land  will  be 
in  the  possession  of  a  free  and  unincumbered  pro- 
prietary? Now,  if  Mr.  McCulloch*s  doctrine  be 
true,  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  a 
country  whether  its  proprietors  are  eaten  up  with 
debt,  whether  they  be  merely  so  many  pauper 
units,  or  whether  they  be  wealthy  and  unincum- 
bered. It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  waste 
argument  in  controverting  such  a  doctrine.  Mr. 
McCulloch  stands  solitary  in  such  an  opinion. 
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13.  Bat,  in  fact,  the  radical  error  of  Mr.  Mc 
Culloch  lies  in  only  looking  to  the  operation  of 
obtaining  the  rent,  and  in  not  looking  to  what  is 
done  with  it  afterwards.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
remittance  of  the  rent  no  doubt  it  is  immaterial. 
The  difference  arises  afterwards,  because  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  revenue  increases  the  capital  of 
the  country.  What  is  revenue  to  one  man  be- 
comes capital  to  the  next  .The  expenditure  of  that 
revenue  makes  no  difference  to  the  landlord,  but 
it  makes  a  very  great  difference  to  the  tradesmen 
of  all  sorts  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  capital 
increases  according  to  the  business  they  do.  No 
person  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  deny  that  a  trades- 
man's capital  increases  according  to  the  profitable 
business  he  does.  And  of  course  the  capital  of 
the  whole  community  must  be  the  aggregate  of 
the  capitals  of  each  individual.  Now,  if  the 
£10,000  of  rent  be  spent  among  the  tailors,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  increases  the  business  of 
each,  and  therefore  it  adds  to  their  capital,  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  increase  the  business  of  their 
neighbours,  and  dependents,  each  in  his  own 
sphere.  And  thus  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
business  of  each,  it  increases  production  and 
capital. 

14.  Mr.  McCulloch  was  again  met  by  the  asser- 
tion that  the  rents  of  the  Irish  landlords,  if  spent 
in  Ireland,  would  benefit  Irish  tradesmen,  for 
which  every  opulent  individual  must  always  have 
a  demand,  but  that  when  they  lived  in  London 
and  Paris  they  employ  them  in  paying  the  wages 
of  English  or  French  tradesmen,  who  consequently 
gain  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  those  of 
Ireland.  He  pronounces  this  reasoning  to  be 
quite  fallacious.  "  Suppose,"  he  says, "  any  num- 
ber of  landlords  residing  at  present,  and  laying 
out  their  incomes  partly  in  English  manufactures, 
goods,  and  colonifd  products,  and  partly  in  pro- 
ducts of  Irish  art,  and  industry,  emigrate  to 
England  or  France,  and  suppose  further^  that  the 
idmtical  Irish  commodities,  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  in  Irdand^  are  sent  c^er  them  to 
their  new  residency.  In  this  case  it  is  obvious,  in 
the  event  of  the  absentees  taking  their  servants 
along  with  them,  that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  would 
be  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  change  in  their 
place  of  residence,  and  what  in  point  of  fact  is 
the  difference  between  the  hypothetical  case,  and 
the  actual  case  of  the  absentees  from  Ireland,  or 
any  other  country  ?  When  the  duke  of  Leinster 
leaves  Carton,  to  establish  himself  in  Carlton 
terrace,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  articles  may 
not  be  used  by  him  in  London,  that  he  would 
have  used  had  he  continued  in  Ireland.  But  if 
not^  the  difference  is  immaterial^  for  such  of  them 
as  are  of  English  or  foreign  origin,  must  he 
obtained  directly,  or  indirectly^  in  exchange  for 
an  equivalent  amount  of  Irish  produce  of  some 
sort  or  other'*  Now,  what  a  baseless  proposition 
this  last  is !  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  that 
the  articles  bought  in  England  must  be  obtained 
in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  Irish 
produce. 

15.  He  then  savs,  that  absenteeism  only  changes 
the  direction  of  labor,  and  that  is  all  it  can  do. 
Hiat  produce  and  linen  are  the  articles  in  which 
it  is  most  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland  to  remit 
rents.  And  supposing  them  to  return  to  Ireland, 
a  less  amount  of  their  rents  would  be  laid  out  in 


these,  and  a  larger  amount  in  other  things.  But 
this  would  not  occasion  an  increase  of  the  total  de- 
mand for  labor,  *'''for,  if  under  such  circumstances^ 
more  people  were  employed  in  one  way,  fewer 
would  be  employed  in  another."  Nay,  Mr.  Mc 
Culloch  maintains  that  if  the  landlords  were  to  re- 
turn, the  demand  for  labor  would  not  be  increased, 
but  ten  chances  to  one  it  would  be  diminished ! 

16.  He  acknowledges  that  the  prevalent  notions, 
on  a  superficial  view,  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
'^  When  a  wealthy  landlord  resides  on  his  estate, 
there  is  generally,  in  some  contiguous  village,  a 
number  of  little  tradesmen,  and  manufacturei's, 
who  work  on  his  account,  and  who,  it  is  alleged, 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  left  wholly 
destitute  in  the  event  of  his  removing  to  another 
country.  This  statement  is  founded  on  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  profits.  Those 
who  clamour  against  absenteeism,  take  for  granted 
that  retail  dealers,  tradesmen  and  manufacturers, 
live  at  the  expense  of  those  who  employ  them, 
and  who  buy  their  products.  Certainly,  however, 
they  do  no  such  thing.  They  are  not  so  very  de- 
pendent as  they  are  believed  to  be  by  Others  and 
by  themselves.  They  are  not  maintained  by  the 
demand  of  the  public,  but  by  their  own  wits  and 
industry.  Of  these  they  cannot  be  deprived ;  and 
as  they  have  supported  them  hitherto,  they  will 
support  them  in  all  time  to  come.  The  boot- 
maker who  sells  boots  at  fifty  shillings,  which  cost 
him  only  forty  shillings  of  outlay,  does  not  make 
the  ten  shillings  of  profit  at  the  expense  of  his 
customer.  He  produces  in  a  given  time  a  pair  of 
boots  equivalent  to  a  worth  in  silver  of  fifty  shil- 
lings, while  the  various  expenses  to  which  he  is 
necessarily  put  in  their  manufacture  amount  when 
rated  in  the  same  medium  to  forty  shillings,  and 
his  customers  all  do  the  same;  they  all  make 
similar  profits  in  their  respective  businesses,  that 
is,  they  produce  quantities  equal  to  fifty  shillings, 
by  an  outlay  of  forty  shillings.  Consequently, 
in  exchanging  com,  cloth,  or  silver,  for  boots,  one 
party  gains  nothing  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Profit  is  in  every  case  the  result  of  more  being 
produced  in  given  periods,  than  is  consumed  in 
them." 

17.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  neither  party , 
gains  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  because  each 
party  wants  what  the  other  has ;  but  how  can  the 
shoemaker's  boots  be  worth  fifty  shillings  unless 
some  one  will  give  him  that  price  for  them  P  If 
nobody  will  give  fifty  shilling  for  the  boots,  how 
can  the  shoemaker  sell  them  r  Is  it  not  manifest 
that  the  shoemaker  gains  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  boots  he  can  sell  ?  to  the  number 
of  ten  shillings  he  can  make  ?  To  the  number  of 
exchanges  he  can  effect  ?  The  shoemaker's  wit 
and  industry  is  worth  nothing  to  him,  unless  some- 
body will  buy  his  boots.  TMs  seems  self  evident, 
yet  Mr.  McCulloch  goes  on  to  say,  **  It  is  a  radical 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  idea  that  profits  de- 
pend on  exchanges  is  only  partially  erroneous, 
it  is  without  even  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation." 

18.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to 
such  a  proposition  ?  Seizing  the  old  fifdlacy  that 
one  party  gains  at  the  expense  of  another  in  a 
commercial  dealing,  and  attributing  that  to  the 
supporters  of  this  doctrine,  which  there  is  no 
foundation  for,  he  quite  overlooks  the  fact  that 
both  parties  gain  by  an  exchange,  and  the  quan- 
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tity  of  the  gain  depends  on  the  number  of  ex- 
changes emcted.  The  fact  is,  his  fidlacy  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  the  simple  labor  adds  to  the 
▼alne  of  the  materials,  an  error  which  is  the  bane 
of  Pi^tical  Economy,  because  no  labor  can  add  to 
the  value  of  anything,  unless  something  can  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  it 

19.  But  says  Mr.  McCulloch, ''  The  declaimers 
against  absenteeism  hare  yet  another  reason  for 
tie  faitii  that  is  in  them.  They  cry  out— do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Paris,  Rome,  and  Brussels  are 
not  benefitted  by  the  expenditure  of  English  ab- 
sentees? But  if  you  aomit  that  they  are  bene- 
fitted, must  you  not  also  admit  that  London  and 
Bath  derive  a  proportional  benefit  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  Insh  absentees  P  And  if  so,  does  it 
not  follow  that  Ireland  loses  whatever  they  gain? 
WhOe,  however,  we  admit  the  premises,  we  deny 
the  inference  which  it  is  attempted  to  draw  from 
them.  We  concede  that  London  and  Bath  are 
benefitted,  thou^  in  a  small  degree,  by  the  resi- 
dence of  Irish  absentees,  but  we  deny  that  Ireland 
loses  what  they  gain,  or  that  she,  in  fact,  loses 
anything  by  their  non-residence.** 

20.  Now,  by  Mr.  McCulloch*s  own  reasoning,  it 
follows  that  London  and  Bath  equally  benefit  by 
the  Irish  landlords  whether  they  live  in  London 
or  Ireland,  <nr  Paris,  as  he  says  it  is  inmiaterial 
where  they  live,  but  he  acknowledge  that  by 
their  being  in  London  and  Bath  these  gain.  There- 
fore, the  same  thmg  is  at  the  same  time  quite 
indifferent,  and  also  better,  for  London  and  Bath. 

21.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  Mr.  McCul- 
loch*s  arguments  it  would  follow,  that  if  the 
whole  British  aristocracy  from  the  Queen  down- 
wards, and  aU  the  landlords  were  bodily  to  emigrate 
to  Pekin,  and  have  the  whole  of  their  incomes 
remitted  to  them,  it  would  be  no  loss  to  Great 
Britain !  Nay,  he  says,  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  probably  give  rise  to  a  greater  demand  for 
labcM-,  and  that  Sie  presence  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors only  impedes  industry  in  England.  He 
says,  that  the  presence  of  the  landed  proprietors 
in  their  own  country  impedes  the  industry  of  that 
country,  but  increases  the  industry  of  a  foreign 
country  in  which  they  may  reside ;  that  their  pre- 
sence is  injurious  to  their  own  countrv,  but  bene- 
ficial to  a  foreign  country  t  So  that  the  beneficial 
virtue  appears  to  reside  in  their  being  foreigners. 
Surely  the  simple  statement  of  such  a  paradox 
is  its  best  refutation. 

22.  Mr.  McCulloch  has  shown  an  inaccurate 
appreciation  of  the  foots,  when  he  says  that  the 
return  of  absentees  would  only  change  the  direc- 
tion of  labor,  and  if  there  were  more  employed 
in  one  way,  there  would  be  fewer  in  another. 
Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  country  districts, 
knows  that  country  shopkeepers  are  totally  idle 
half  their  time.  Perhaps  for  several  hours  every 
day  scarcely  a  customer  enters  their  shop.  Now, 
the  presence  of  a  wealthy  proprietary  gives  them 
much  more  employment.  JBut  with  an  absentee 
proprietary,  employment  falls  off,  their  business 
won*t  pay,  and  if  they  make  no  profits,  they 
desert  the  country,  and  emigrate  with  the  little 
capital  they  have  to  other  countries.  Thus  their 
country  loses  both  men  and  capital,  in  which 
weah;h  is  usually  supposed  to  consist.  Con- 
sequentiy  the  remittance  of  aU  the  revenue  of  a 
country,  not  only  prevents  the  natural  increase  of 
capital,  bat  causes  a  positive  diminution,  because 
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the  existing  capital  does  not  meet  with  an  adequate 
return.  So  for  is  it  from  being  true,  as  Mr.  Mc 
CuUoch  says,  that  profits  are  not  made  by  ex- 
changes, that  it  is  by  and  through  them  alone,  that 
profits  are  made. 

23.  Nor  is  Mr.  McCulloch's  attempt  to  demon- 
strate this  proposition  by  means  of  the  exchanges 
at  all  more  successful.  Consider  it  how  we  may, 
there  must  always  be  the  remittance  of  the  rent, 
without  any  return.  The  simplest  case  is  the 
landlord  receiving  the  rent  himself  and  leaving 
the  country  with  it,  and  whether  he  takes  it  him- 
self, or  has  it  sent  te  him,  it  must  come  exactly 
the  same  in  the  end.  When  Mr.  McCulloch  says 
that  Irish  produce  is  purchased  to  send  to  England 
to  pay  the  rent,  he  forgets  that  when  that  produce 
is  sold  in  England  to  obtain  the  rent,  that  rent 
does  not  come  back.  So  that  turn  it  which  ever 
way  we  will,  the  ultimate  result  must  always  be 
the  remittance  of  a  large  quantity  of  produce 
without  any  return.  And  because  the  simple 
operation  may  have  an  additional  operation  of  an 
exchange  superadded  to  it,  that  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  final  result.  To  suppose  that  it 
could,  would  be  to  affirm  that  if  equal  quantities 
be  added  to  unequal  ones,  the  totals  are  equal. 

24.  If  Mr.  Mc  Culloch's  argument  were  true,  it 
would  follow  that  if  a  band  of  pirates  were  to 
land  in  Ireland,  and  carry  off  a  quantity  of  booty, 
that  would  be  no  loss  to  Ireland ;  or  if  a  person 
were  to  enter  a  shop,  and  take  away  a  quantity  ^ 
money  from  the  till,  and  afterwards  come  back 
again  and  buy  a  quantity  of  goods  firom  the  shop- 
keeper and  pay  him  with  his  own  m<mey,  that 
would  be  no  loss  to  him.  The  former  of  these 
cases  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  simple  remittance 
of  rent,  the  latter  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
operation  by  means  of  the  exchanges  which  Mr. 
Mc  Culloch  has  brought  forward.  It  is  quite 
clear  the  ultimate  result  must  be  the  same. 

25.  Mr.  Mc  Culloch  says  that  his  theory  has 
never  been  answered,  and  concludes  that  "  the 
clamor  against  absentee  expenditure,  is,  in  truth, 
as  worthless  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  has 
no  better  foundation  than  the  belief  in  witehcraft, 
or  in  dairvoyancej  or  in  the  efficacy  of  sham  sink- 
ing funds."  The  foregoing  observations  will  be 
found,  we  trust,  to  furnish  an  answer  to  it.  The 
allegation  that  the  common  opinion  involves  the 
same  error  as  the  belief  in  the  balance  of  trade  is  per- 
fectly erroneous,  because  that  fallacy  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  money  is  the  only  species  of 
wealth,  which  the  opinion  about  absenteeism  in 
no  way  whatever  involves.  So  far  fi^m  the 
common  opinion  being  as  absurd  as  a  Mief  m 
witehcraft,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  and  Mr. 
McCuUoch's  theory  is  one  of  the  most  traM^arent 
sophisms  that  ever  was  put  before  the  world. 
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ACEVEDO,  ANTUNBZ  T.— Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies. 

Memorias  Historicas  sobre  la  Ugiailadon  y 
gobiemo  del  comercio  de  lot  EtpanoUu  eon  saa 
cohnUu   en  las  Indias  OccidenkUes.    Madrid, 

1797.  .         ^       .  . 

Mr.  Mc  Culloch  states  that  this  work  contains 
much  valuable  informatiim  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  colonies. 
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ACHENWALL,  OODFBXT-Has  tiie  repntft- 
tion  of  being  the  founder  of  the  science  of  Statis* 
tics.  He  was  born  at  Elbing,  20th  October, 
1719.  He  was  edncated  at  Jena,  Halle,  and 
Leipsick.  In  1746  he  settled  at-Marbonrg,  and 
taught  history,  public  law,  and  statistics.  In 
1748  he  went  to  Goettingen,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  professor  there,  in  which  post  he 
continued  with  great  fame  and  success,  until  his 
death  on  1st  May,  1772.  He  travelled  in  several 
foreign  countries,  and  published  memoirs  upon 
the  constitution  and  political  economy  of  each, 
which  were  much  esteemed.  He  endeavoured  to 
reduce  to  a  systematic  science  the  vital  forces,  the 
nature,  Uie  resources,  and  the  means  of  prosperity 
of  each.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  ttaiuiieSf 
or  the  science  of  the  state.  His  last  work  was 
ObaervaHofu  on  the  Finances  of  France, 

ADAHS,  JOHN  QUXNOTr-Was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Adams,  the  second  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  himself  the  sixth.  He  was 
bom  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  11  July,  1767.  In 
1777  his  father  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  France,  on  behalf  of  the  Americans, 
and  took  his  son  with  him,  who  early  displaved 
tiie  most  extraordinary  powers,  which  were  rar- 
ther  brought  out  by  the  society  of  the  eminent 
men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  In  1781, 
at  the  age  of  14,  he  was  appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  the  American  mission  to  Russia,  and  he 
discharged  these  duties  to  the  perfect  satisfkdion 
of  the  envoy  for  14  months;  and  then  set  off 
i^<me  for  the  Haffue,  where  his  father  was  miidster, 
to  go  to  school  there.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  obtained  distinguished  honors, 
the  authorities  refusing  aU  college  fees  in  conside- 
ration of  the  eminent  services  of  his  &ther.  He 
then  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  did 
not  make  much  progress  for  four  vears.  In  1793 
the  Union  was  greatly  agitated  with  the  question 
whether  they  ought  to  take  part  in  the  war  which 
had  broken  out  between  France  and  England, 
after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  Washington 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  entire  neutrality  in  all 
European  quarrels;  Grenet,  the  French  envoy, 
made  the  most  passionate  appeals  to  the  people 
through  the  press,  and  the  cabinet  were  divided 
on  the  question.  Young  Adams  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Boston  papers,  advocating  a  policy 
of  neutrality,  and  discussed  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  affected  the  case,  in  so  masterly 
a  manner,  that  his  letters  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe.  They 
were  reprinted  in  England,  and  translated  into 
French  and  German,  and  were  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  lather.  Washington  esteemed  them 
so  highly  that  he  immediately  appointed  him 
minister  at  the  Hague.  And  when  that  country 
was  so  disorganized  by  the  French  invasion  as  to 
render  such  an  office  useless,  he  sent  him  to 
Lisbon,  in  1796;  and  to  Berlin,  in  1797;  and 
expressed  his  decided  opinion  to  his  father  that 
he  was  the  most  valuable  character  ihe  country 
had  abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  the  diplomatic 
corps.  Dmring  his  stay  at  Berlin  he  negotiated  a 
very  able  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  in  1800  he 
muade  a  tour  in  Silesia,  and  made  himself  tho- 
roughly master  of  its  economical  condition.  The 
resets  of  his  observations  were  published  in  a 


volume  in  1804,  having  previously  appeared  in  a 
series  of  letters  in  a  newspaper.  He  was  recalled 
in  1801,  as  his  father  failed  to  be  re-elected  as 
President.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  senate  of 
Mas8achusetts,who  sent  him  as  their  representative 
to  the  senate  of  the  Union,  and  he  held  this  office 
till  1808,  when  his  opinion  being  contrary  to  that 
iji  the  minority  of  his  constituents  on  the  neu- 
trality question,  which  then  vehemently  adtated 
the  Union,  he  resigned.  In  1806  he  had  been 
elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at 
Harvard  University,  where  his  lectures  were  emi- 
nently successful. 

In  1809  he  was  sent  to  Russia  by  President 
Madison,  as  the  first  United  States  minister  to 
Russia,  where  he  gained  the  high  esteem  of  the 
Emperor,  who  through  his  influence  subsequently 
offered  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  did  not  succeed,  but  he  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  who  nego- 
ciated  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1814  at  Ghent.  He 
was  appointed  minister  to  England  in  1815,  and 
negocuUed  a  convention  of  commerce  with  that 
country.  In  1817  President  Monroe  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State,  and  while  he  held  this 
office  he  published  his  Report  on  Weights  and 
Meoiuree,  in  1821. 

In  1824  the  Representatives  elected  him  Pre- 
sident out  of  a  number  of  candidates,  none  of 
whom  had  the  legal  majority ;  and  after  the  end 
of  his  term  of  office,  he  adopted  the  unprecedented 
step  of  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  which  he  continued  to  sit  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  two  great  questions  of 
the  day  were  protection  and  miance.  He  was 
placed  by  the  Speaker  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures.  He  was  favorable  to  a 
moderate  protection  to  manuibctures,  and  also  to 
the  National  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose 
utterly  insolvent  condition  was  not  then  known. 
Upon  all  these  subjects  he  spoke  and  prepared 
reports  of  great  value. 

After  Great  Britain  had  emancipated  her  slaves 
in  1834,  the  question  excited  the  warmest  contro- 
versies in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  after  this 
period  that  the  great  fame  of  Adams  as  an  orator 
arose.  It  was  after  his  sixty-seventh  year  that 
his  extraordinaiT  powers  burst  forth  with  the 
most  unexpected  splendour,  and  for  ten  years 
continued  with  undiminished  vigour,  so  that  he 
acquired  the  popular  name  of  the  ^*  old  man  elo- 
quent.** He  was,  during  all  this  period,  an  ardent 
advocate  for  emancipation.  He  was  struck  by 
palsy  in  1846,  and  died  in  1848,  at  Washington. 

He  published  a  creat  number  of  short  pieces, 
orations,  &c.,  but  his  principal  economical  work 
is  his  Report  on  Weights  and  Measuree,  Pre- 
pared  in  obedience  to  a  resohaian  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  3rd  March^  1817.  Washington, 
1821.  This  is  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  the 
whole  theory  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their 
origin  and  history  from  the  earliest  times.  He 
gives  an  account  of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  then  a 
very  full  history  of  those  of  England,  witii  the 
acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  them.  He  then 
gives  a  very  full  and  valuable  account  of  the 
origin  and  establishment  of  the  French  decimal 
system,  which  he  does  with  a  strain  of  declama- 
tory fervour,  which  seems  more  congenial  to  Gallic 
thfm  to  Anglo-Saxon  ears.  The  Report  oondudea 
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by  an  accoimt  of  the  metrkad  mtem  of  each  State 
of  the  Union,  and  the  laws  anecting  them. 

JB8CHINBS  SOCRAnona-Waa  one  of  the 
&Torite  disciples  of  Socrates,  who,  indeed,  said 
he  was  the  only  <»e  who  knew  how  to  pay  him 
IHt)per  respect  S<»ne  writers,  on  the  aathority  of 
Suidas,  at&ibnte  to  him  three  dialogues,  which 
are  often  printed  along  with  Plato,  bnt  which  are 
ctmfessedly  sporions,  acc^M-ding  to  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins.  Modem  critics  pnmonnce  them  not  to  be 
geniuBe  works  of  iEschines,  without  being  able  to 
assign  them  to  any  one  else.  One  of  them,  2^ 
ErjfxioM^  or,  Alxmi  Wetdih,  is,  if  the  date  attri- 
botod  to  it  be  troe,  the  earliest  treatise  we  have 
on  an  Economical  subject.  From  the  mention  of 
the  embassy  to  SicUy  in  it,  Fischer  assigns  to  it 
the  date  of  427  B.C.  Whether  we  assign  this 
dialogue  to  iEschines  or  not,  is  of  very  small  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  manifestly  of  the  Socratic  school,  and 
it  is  qnite  impossible  to  say  that  he  did  noi  write  it. 
It  is  remarkable,  howerer,  not  only  as  the  earliest 
treatise  on  Political  Economy,  bnt  for  containing 
truths  in-  the  sci^ce,  which  are  only  just  now 
beginning  to  be  acknowledged,  and  which  are  far 
in  advance  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  That 
the  sentiments  are  the  g^uine  ones  of  Socrates, 
we  are  ready  to  beliere,  because  we  know  no  (me 
else  in  antiquity,  who  was  capable  of  perceiving 
the  truths  that  he  did.  We  shall  give  a  pretty 
long  extract  from  this  dialogue,  partly  because  it 
is  so  little  known,  and  partly  from  the  importance 
€i  the  doctrine  it  maintains.  The  ambassadOTS 
lutving  returned  from  Sicily,  and  discoursing  on 
the  subject  with  Socrates,  mention  that  they  had 
seen  the  wealthiest  man  in  Sicily.  This  leads 
Socrates  to  a  general  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
wealths  The  interlocutors  at  this  part  of  the  dia- 
logue are  Socrates  and  Eryxias.  After  some 
preliminary  discibssion,  Socrates  says : — 

**  And  it  remains  to  c(«sider  what  wealth  itself 
is,  for  if  we  do  not  know  this  first,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  agree  as  to  what  evil  is,  and  what  good 
is.  And  I  am  ready  to  look  into  the  matter  luong 
with  yon,  as  for  as  I  am  able.  Let  then  the  one 
who  says  that  wealth  is  a  good  thing,  say  how  the 
case  stands.** 

Eryx. — ""But  I  do  not,  O  Socrates,  define  wealth 
in  any  better  way  than  others  do.  For  to  possess 
much  money  is  to  be  wealthy.  And  I  think  that 
Critias  here  does  not  think  wealth  to  be  anything 
dse.** 

8oc. — ^And  yet,  still  this  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, what  sort  of  money  we  speak  o^  that  we 
may  not  soon  afterwards  appear  to  be  at  variance 
again.  For  instance,  the  Carthaginians  use  such 
money  as  this :  in  a  small  bit  of  leather  is  en- 
closed something  as  large  as  a  stater,  but  what 
that  is  which  is  bound  up,  nobody  knows,  except 
the  makers.  Then,  when  it  is  sealed  up,  they  use 
it  as  money.  And  he  who  possesses  the  most  of 
these  things,  seems  to  have  uie  most  money,  and 
to  be  the  wealthiest  person.  But  if  any  of  us 
possessed  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  this,  he 
would  not  appear  to  be  any  the  richer  than  if  he 
had  so  many  pebbles  from  the  hill.  And  at 
Laced^emon,  they  use  a  piece  of  iron  as  money, 
and  this  too,  useless  iron.  And  he  who  possesses 
a  great  weight  of  this  iron,  is  esteemed  wealthy, 
b^  in  any  otiier  place  its  possession  is  worth 
nothing.  And  in  Ethiopia  they  use  carved  stones, 


which  a  Laoonian  could  make  no  use  of.  But 
among  the  nomade  Scythians,  if  any  (me  possessed 
the  house  of  Polytion,  he  would  not  be  thou^ 
any  more  wealthy  than  if  with  us  any  one  pos* 
sesised  Lycabettus.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  each  ol 
these  cannot  be  property,  if  some  of  those  who  have 
them  do  not  appear  to  be  wealthi^  on  this  account 
But  there  are  some  persons  to  whom  each  of  these 
things  is  money,  and  those  who  possess  them  are 
wealthy,  and  to  others  they  are  neither  money, 
nor  are  they  any  the  richer  for  having  them. 
Just  as  the  same  things  are  not  good  or  base  to 
all,  but  different  to  mfierent  persons.  I^  then, 
we  wish  to  inquire  why  among  the  Scythians 
houses  are  not  wealth,  but  they  are  so  to  us,  or 
why  among  the  Carthaginians  skins  are  so,  but 
not  with  us,  or  why  among  the  LacedsBinonians 
iron  is  wealth,  but  not  with  us,  should  we  not 
best  discover  the  reason  thus:  for  example,  if 
anyone  at  Athens  should  happen  to  possess  a  thou- 
sand talents  weight  of  the  stones  m  the  market 
place,  of  which  we  make  no  use,  is  it  that  he 
would  be  thought  wealthier  on  that  account  ?  ** 

ITfya?.— "Ithinknot.** 

8oe. — ^^  But  if  he  hM)pened  to  possess  a  thousand 
talents  of  the  stone  Lichnite,  snould  we  say  that 
he  was  very  wealthy  ?** 

-Bryar.— "  Certwnly  so." 

Soc. — "  Is  it  not  for  this  reason,  that  one  is  use- 
ful to  us,  and  the  other  useless  to  usP** 

Jg?7y«.— "Yes.** 

jS^.— "  And  is  it  not  the  reason  that  houses  are 
not  wealth  among  the  Scythians,  that  they  have 
no  need  for  a  house?  Nor  would  any  Scythian 
prefer  any  house  for  himself;  however  beantiifU  it 
might  be,  rather  than  a  sheep-skin  cloak,  be- 
cause the  one  is  useful  and  the  other  useless  to  him. 
So  again,  we  do  not  think  the  Carthaginian  money 
to  be  wealth,  for  we  can  acquire  nothing  that  we 
want  with  it,  as  we  can  with  silver,  so  that  it  is 
useless  to  us.** 

JS;»yaj.— "  So  it  seems.** 

fifoc.— "Whatever  then  is  usefW  to  us,  that  is 
wealth,  and  whatever  is  not  useful  to  us,  that  is 
not  w^th.** 

jBfyar.— "  How  is  this,  Socrates  ?  Is  there  not 
something  we  use  in  speaking  to  each  other,  and  in 
inquiring  and  many  o&er  th&gs  ?  Are  these  then 
wealth  to  us,  and  in  truth  they  appear  to  be  use- 
ful. Not  even  yet  has  it  appeared  to  us  what 
wealth  is.  For  nearly  all  of  us  agree  that  to  be 
wealth,  it  must  be  something  useful,  but  what  sort 
of  useful  things,  since  it  is  not  every  kind  of  useful 
things  which  is  wealth.** 

8oc, — "  Come,  then,  should  we  not  rather  inves- 
tigate the  question  in  this  manner?  What  is  that 
for  which  we  use  wealth,  and  for  what  object  has 
the  possession  of  wealth  been  discovered  ?  As,  for 
instance,  drugs  to  remove  diseases.  For  so,  per- 
haps, it  womd  be  clearer  to  us,  since  it  would 
necessarily  appear  that  whatever  happens  to  be 
wealth  must  be  useftil  also.  And  of  useful  things, 
there  is  a  certain  species  we  call  wealth.  It  re- 
mains to  inquire  for  the  sake  of  what  use  are  the 
things  which  are  called  wealth  to  be  used.  For 
all  things  are  to  be  called  usefid,  which  we  make 
use  of  in  some  operations ;  just  as  all  things  which 
have  life,  are  living  things.  But  of  living  things, 
there  is  one  kind  which  we  call  man.  And  if  any 
one  were  to  ask  us,  if  we  were  free  from  what, 
should  we  not  require  the  physician's  art,  or  its 
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instruments,  we  should  be  able  to  say,  that  if 
diseases  were  driven  away  from  our  bodies,  and 
did  not  all  exist,  or  if  existing,  were  immediately 
driven  away.  It  seems  then  that  medicine  is  the 
science  which  is  useful  for  this  purpose,  to  remove 
diseases.  And  if  any  one  should  again  ask  us,  if 
"ivhat  were  removed  from  us,  should  we  have  no 
use  of  wealth,  should  we  be  able  to  say  ?  But  if 
not,  let  us  again  look  into  the  matter.  Come :  if 
man  could  live  without  meat  and  drink,  and  was 
not  hungry  nor  thirsty,  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  want  these  very  things,  or  silver,  or  any- 
thing else,  that  he  might  acquire  them?'* 

jByrar.—"  I  think  not." 

Soc. — *'  Are  not  other  things  then  in  the  same 
way  ?  For  if  we  did  not  require  for  the  service  of 
the  body,  what  we  now  want,  both  heat  and  cold, 
and  sometimes  other  things,  of  which  the  body 
being  in  want,  requires  that  which  we  call  wealth, 
or  utilities,  would  not  be  wanted  by  us.  And  if 
no  one  at  all  wanted  any  of  these  things,  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  now  wish  to  possess  wealth,  in 
order  that  we  may  minister  to  the  desires  and  the 
necessities  of  the  body,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  at 
any  time  want  any  thing.  If  then  the  possession 
of  wealth  is  useful  for  this  purpose,  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  body,  if  this  should  be  taken 
away  from  us,  we  should  have  no  use  for  wealth, 
and  perhaps  there  would  be  no  wealth  at  all." 

-E^ryx.— **  So  it  seems." 

Soc, — "It  appears  then  to  us,  it  seems,  that 
those  things  which  are  useful  to  effect  this  purpose, 
are  wealth." 

He  acknowledged  that  these  were  wealth,  but 
yet  the  reasoning  troubled  him  exceedingly. 

Soc, — *'  But  what  are  these  kinds  of  things  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  same  things  can  be  useful 
to  the  operations  at  one  time,  and  useless  at 
another?" 

Eryx  — **  I  should  not  say  so.  But  if  we  have 
any  want  of  the  same  thing  for  the  same  purpose 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  useful.    And  if  not  so,  not 

Soc. — **  If  then  without  Ifire  we  could  work  a 
brazen  statue,  we  should  not  want  fire  for  this 
operation.  And  if  we  did  not  require  it,  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  us.  And  the  same  argument 
holds  good  with  respect  to  other  things." 

Eryx. — "  It  seems  so." 

Soc. — "  Therefore  of  those  things,  which  any- 
thing can  exist  without,  none  of  them  would  be 
useful,  at  least  for  that  thing." 

J^^fya:.— "Certainly  not" 

Soc, — "  If  then  we  should  at  any  time  appear 
to  be  able  without  silver,  and  gold,  and  other  such 
things  which  we  do  not  use  for  the  body,  as  food 
and  drink,  and  garments,  and  bedding,  and  houses, 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  body,  so  as  no  longer 
to  want  them,  neither  silver  nor  gold,  nor  other 
such  things,  would  be  useful  to  us  for  this  purpose, 
if  it  were  able  to  exist  without  them." 

JSTryx.— "  They  would  not." 

Soc, — "  Nor  would  these  things  appear  to  us  to 
be  wealth,  if  they  were  not  useful;  but  those 
things  would  appear  to  be  wealth  by  which  we 
could  obtain  what  is  useful  to  us." 

Eryx, — "  O  Socrates,  I  could  never  be  persuad- 
ed of  this,  that  gold  and  silver,  and  other  things  of 
this  sort,  are  not  wealth.  For  this  I  am  finnly 
ecmvincc^  of,  that  the  things  which  are  useless  to 
m  4re  pot  wealth,  so  that  what  is  most  useful  to 


us  for  this  purpose  is  wealth.  Yet  I  am  not  sure 
that  these  things  do  not  happen  to  be  useful  to  us 
for  liviug,  if  by  them  we  obtain  necessaries." 

fifoc— "Come,  then,  how  shall  we  settle  this 
matter?  Are  there  certain  persons  who  teach 
music,  and  reading,  or  any  other  science,  who  ob- 
tain, in  return  for  this  instruction,  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  a  remuneration  for  such  things  ?" 

Eryx, — "Certiunly  there  are." 

Soc, — "Therefore,  such  men  as  these  could  make 
their  living  by  such  science,  exchanging  some  of 
it  for  necessaries,  as  we  do  for  gold  and  silver." 

Eryx,—''  I  agree  to  that." 

5oc.— "If,  then,  they  gain  by  this  means  what 
they  require  for  their  living,  this  thing  would  be 
useful  towards  their  subsistence.  For  we  said 
that  silver  was  useful  for  this  purpose,  that  we 
are  able  by  it  to  acquire  what  is  necessary  for 
life." 

J^rj^x.— "Itisso." 

5oc.— «K,  then,  these  sciences  are  useful  for 
this  purpose,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  wealth,  for 
the  very  same  reason  that  gold  and  silver  are  so, 
and  it  is  plain  that  those  who  possess  them  are 
richer,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  this  treatise,  which  is  the  earliest  known  to 
exist  on  the  subject,  are  contained  several  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  Political  Economy. 
The  author,  for  instance,  saw  clearly  that  value 
consists  in  exchangeability,  and  that  all  value  is 
local,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  thing  may  be  valuable 
in  one  place  and  among  some  people,  which  is 
utterly  valueless  in  another  place,  and  among 
other  people,  and  consequently  that  whatever  has 
the  quali^  of  exchangeability  possesses  value,  no 
matter  what  its  nature  is,  or  however  small  the 
sphere  of  its  exchangeability  may  be.  This  prin- 
ciple is  at  the  very  root  of  Political  Economy, 
and  from  its  having  been  very  imperfectly  seen 
and  developed,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  science  at  the  present  day. 
For  upon  this  doctrine  the  whole  theory  of  the 
value  of  instruments  of  credit  rests,  which  is,  in 
our  opinion,  completely  misconceived  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  Political  Economy.  (Annui- 
ties. Cebdit.)  Again,  the  writer  of  this  treatise 
saw  that  each  of  the  professions,  and  sciences, 
is  a  great  estate,  which  produce  utilities  which 
are  genuine  wealth  to  the  possessors  of  them. 
That  intellectual  wealth,  in  fact,  is  part  of  the 
national  capital.  The  omission  of  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  defects  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  merits 
of  the  modem  French  school  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  J.  B.  Say, 
to  have  thoroughly  understood  this  principle, 
and  made  it  an  integral  part  of  their  system  of 
Political  Economy.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  also 
apprehended  it,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
(Capitai,.)  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  see  that 
this  author  not  only  clearly  understood  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  science,  but  made  such 
an  advance  in  it,  as  Political  Economists  are  only 
now  begmning  to  understand. 

AOAZZOn,  MICHEL- 

La  science  de  VEconomie  PolUique^  ouprindpee 
de  la  formation,  du  progrh,  et  de  la  dicadence  de 
la  richesse,  et  application  de  seeprincipes  d  Fad^ 
minietraiiondesnationi.  Paris  and  Ix>ndon,  1822. 
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AOIO.— Certain  banks,  such  as  those  of  Venice, 
Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh,  were  instituted  for 
the  pmpose  of  securing  a  uniform  standard  of 
payment  in  mercantile  contracts,  and  issued  notes 
which  were  fdwajs  exchangeable  for  a  fixed 
quantity  of  bullion.  The  current  money  was 
usually  detericmited  by  wear  and  tear,  and  con- 
sequently the  bank  money  was  usually  more 
valuable  than  the  current  money.  The  difference 
was  called  the  agioj  or  premium.  The  name  is 
likely  to  mislead,  because  it  was  evidently  the 
current  money  that  was  at  a  discount,  and  not  the 
bank  nMmey  that  was  at  a  premium.  As  the 
difference,  or  agio,  varied  from  time  to  time,  it 
gave  room  for  speculation,  which  was  named 
agiotage^  which  is  the  French  term  for  stock  job- 
bing or  speculating  in  the  price  of  shares.  During 
the  suspoision  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  from  1797—1819,  the  market  or  paper 
price  of  gold  was  almost  invariably  somewhat, 
and  for  a  considerable  period,  very  greatly  above 
the  mint  price,  or  bullion  price.  This  d&erence 
corresponded  to  the  agio  on  bank  money,  and  has 
given  rise,  from  the  inaccurate  language  in  which  it 
was  expressed,  to  the  most  protracted  controversies, 
for  it  has  always  be^  called  a  rise  of  the  market 
price  of  gold,  whereas  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
should  have  been  called  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
bank  note,  and  then  not  one  <^  these  controversies 
would  ever  have  arisen.  There  is  a  small  agio  at 
present  between  Bank  of  England  notes  and  gold 
bullion.  By  law  bank  notes  are  demandable  at 
the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce  of  standard 
bullion,  the  difference  of  1^.  between  that  and 
the  mint  price  being  supposed  to  defray  the 
interest  of  the  money  during  the  time  it  takes  to 
be  coined  at  the  mint.  The  word  agio  is  also 
applied  in  France  to  the  difference  between  the 
conmiercial  or  market  relation  of  gold  and  silver 
and  the  1^^  relation.    (B^nxs  of  Yenics,  Am- 

STEmDAM,  HaMBVBQH.) 

AONESy  J.  A^— Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Advocate 
at  Saint  Brieuc. — 

De  la  Propriite  comiderie  comme  prineipe  de 
comervaiion^oudtfhiriditL  Paris,  1840.  2  vols. 

It  contains  an  historical  account  of  the  orifi^ 
and  modification  of  the  rights  of  property  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  society.    G. 

AOOULT,  OHABLES  CONSTANCE  CE- 
BAB  LOUP  JOSEPH  MATHIBU  ly-Bom  at 
Grenoble,  in  1747,  nominated  Bishop  of  Panders, 
13  May,  1787,  resigned  in  1801,  and  died  at  Paris, 
21  July,  1824.  A  writer  on  a  great  number  of 
different  subjects.  Those  relating  to  Political 
Economy  are — 

Prcjet  d^une  hanque  nationaUy  ou  moyen  de 
Hrer  la  France  de  la  crise  actudle.    Paris,  1815. 

Eclaireissement  wr  le  prqjet  cPune  hanque  no- 
UonaU,  et  rq^nmse  aux  obgecHona  faites  eontre  ce 
prqfei.    Pans,  1816. 

I)e8  inmoU  indirecU  et  de$  droits  de  consomma- 
Hon,  ou  feseaii  sur  Vorigine  et  le  sywt^medesimpo- 
eOione  Francaisee,  compari  avec  eelui  de  P Angle- 
ierre,    Paris,  1817.   G. 

ALAU2aBT,  FRANCOIS  ISIDOBE— Bom 

at  Alexandria,  in  Sardinia,  in  1807.    Head  of  a 
department  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 


Traits  gfnSrale  de$  Aseuramees,  Aeeurances 
flian/tmet,  terrestres,  miUuellee^  et  sur  la  vie.  Paris, 
1844,  2  vols.    G. 

ALBON,  CLAUDE  CAMILLE  FRAN- 
COIS ly—The  lord  of  Yvetot,  in  Normandv,  was 
bom  at  Lyons,  in  1753.  He  passed  his  me  in 
travelling  and  writing,  and  was  member  of  several 
leamed  Academies.  His  works  are  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  especially  political  and  agri- 
cultural. He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Quesnay, 
and  his  school  of  Political  Economy.  He  died  in 
1789.  His  works  relating  to  Political  Economy 
are — 

Observations  d^un  eitoyen  sttr  un  nouveau  plan 
d^impositions,    Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1774. 

Eloge  de  Quesnaif,    Paris,  1775. 

ALES,  PIERRE  ALEXANDRE  D'— Vis- 
count of  Corbet,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Tonraine, 
was  bom  18  April,  1715.  Entered  the  army  at 
18,  and  served  on  land  and  at  sea  till  1741,  when 
he  retired  from  ill  health.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  and  agriculture,  and  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Economists.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  Of  his  numerous  works  on 
moral  philosophy,  history,  politics,  and  agricul- 
ture, the  one  that  chiefly  relates  to  Political 
Economy  is — 

NouveUes  observations  sur  les  deux  systhnes  de 
la  noblesse  eommer^anteounUUtaire.  Amsterdam, 
Paris,  1758. 

ALOAROTTIy  FRANCESCO,— The  son  of 
a  wealthy  Venetian  merchant,  was  bora  at 
Venice,  11th  December,  1712.  He  studied  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  Bologna.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  various  acquirements  in  a  great  number  of 
different  sciences,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  the  highest  eminence  in  any.  His  great 
merit  was  in  rendering  science  popular  among  the 
upper  classes.  He  early  travelled  to  Paris  and 
London,  where  he  met  Lord  Baltimore,  who  invit- 
ed him  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Having  afterwards  gone  to  Gennany,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  him  that  immediately  after 
he  came  to  the  throne,  he  invited  him  to  Potsdam. 
AJgarotti  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained 
there  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  Frederick 
created  him  a  Count,  and  made  him  his  chamber- 
lain. Finding,  however,  the  climate  too  severe 
for  him,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  publication  of  his  works,  and  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  died  at  Pisa,  3rd  May,  1764. 
His  writings  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  are 
very  numerous,  those  relating  to  Political  Econo- 
my, are — 

Travels  in  Russia^  vnth  the  history  of  the 
metals  of  that  country, 

Sagio  s<^a  U  commercio,  con  alcuni  Framenti 
EconomicL 

Published  in  CustodTs  collection  of  the  Italian 
Economists.  J.  B.  Say  and  Blanqui  speak  high- 
ly of  Algarotti*s  Economical  works. 

ALISON,  ARCHIBALD,  SIR,  BART.-~Son 
of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  bora  at  Kenley,  in 
Shropshire,  his  father*s  vicarage,  29th  December, 
1792.     He   was   educated   at  Edinburgh,  and 
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called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  LanarkBhure,  in  1851  elected 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford.  In  1852  he  was  created  a  Baronet  by 
Lord  Derby.  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  reputation 
principally  depends  upon  his  History  of  Europe 
jfrom  1789  to  1815.  The  economical  discussions 
in  that  work,  and  its  continuation,  would  fill  a 
moderate  sized  volume.  His  separate  wcurks 
relating  to  Political  Economy,  are  his — 

PrincipUa  of  Popuiaiion.   2  vols.   Edinburgh. 
1840. 

England  in  l%\5  and  ^%^.  Edinburgh.  1846. 

Free  Tirade  and  a  Fettered  Currency,    Edin* 
bui^h.    1847.     . 

And  a  number  of  essays  originallv  published  in 
BlackwoocTe  Magaeine^  and  republished  in  3  vols. 
8vo.    1850.    Those  relating  to  Political  Economy 


The  Commercial  Crisis  of  1837.  Free  Trade 
and  Proteciion.-'The  Nattgation  Laws,  —  The 
Crowning  of  the  Cohmnandihe  Crushing  of  the 
Pedestal.— Free  Trade  at  its  tenOh,— Direct  Tax* 
ation.'^Free  Trade,  Reform,  and  Finance. 

ALLABDTCE,  ALEZANDEB.  M.P. 
Address  to  the  Proprietors  qf  the  Bank  of 
England,    London.    1798. 

ALLOT.— The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver, 
in  their  m^ive  state,  are  much  too  soft  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  used  as  coins,  or  any  other  instru- 
ments. It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  mix  them 
with  a  certain  portion  of  harder  metal,  which  is 
called  alloy.  By  a  curious  and  universal  law  in 
chemistry,  the  mixed  metal  is  hard^  than  either 
of  its  constituents.  Copper  is  the  alloy  used  in 
the  British  coinage,  and  the  proportion  in  the  gold 
coinage  is  eleven  parts  of  pure  gold  to  one  of 
copper ;  or,  as  the  purity  of  gold  is  measured  by 
twenty-four  aliquot  parts  termed  carats^  standard 
gold  is  said  to  be  twenty-two  carats  fine.  The 
proportion  in  silver  is  that  used  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror ;  it  is  eleven  ounces  two 
dwts.  fine  to  eighteen  dwts.  alloy,  and  f<xr  cen- 
turies it  has  been  called  the  ^  Old  right  standard 
of  England."  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  these  proportions  confer  the  greatest  amount 
of  durability  on  the  coinage.  The  French  with 
their  love  of  the  decimal  system,  have  carried  it 
into  their  coinage,  which  is  nine  parts  fine,  and 
one  part  alloy,  but  its  durability  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  British  coinage. 

ALPHONSBy  LEWIS.— Bom  at  Bordeaux, 
March  10, 1743.  A  chemist  of  an  enthusiastic 
turn  of  mind,  an  ardent  revolutionist,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mesmer.  His  love  for  politics  haviuff 
destroved  his  business,  he  retired  to  Dax,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture.  He  returned 
to  Bordeaux  in  1799,  and  died  February  2, 1820. 

M^moire  sur  la  monnaie  de  biUon. 

AHEILHON,  HUBERT   PASCAL,-A 

member  of  the  Academy,  and  Librarian  of  the 
City  of  Paris  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  of  the 
Arsenal  for  fourteen  years,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
August  5, 1730.  He  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works.  In  1766 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,on  writing  his  History  of  the  Com- 


merce and  Manufitetures  of  the  Egyptians,  In 
1779  he  founded,  along  with  Roubaua,  the  /otir- 
nal  d^ Agriculture,  Commerce,  Arts  et  Finances, 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  an  ardent  revolutionist.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  on  monuments,  and  for  the 
examination  of  the  titles  to  nobility,  and  several 
other  revolutionary  committees  of  great  violence. 
In  the  course  of  his  official  duty  he  caused  to  be 
destroyed  652  volumes  of  original  documents 
relatmg  to  the  titles  and  armorial  bearings  of  the 
French  noblesse  and  French  hist(Mry,  and  all 
sculptures,  monuments,  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art  which  hore  the  ensign  of  the  French  royalty. 
On«the  other  hand,  he  saved  and  gathered  toge- 
ther the  libraries  of  the  suppressed  convents,  and 
collected  800,000  volumes,  among  which  were  the 
lilu'aries  of  Malesherbes,  Lavoisier,  and  several 
other  persons  of  note,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
stored to  the  proper  heirs  of  their  owners.  He 
devoted  six  or  seven  years  to  classify  and  arrange 
the  books  so  acquired.  When  France  settled 
down  under  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  Ameilhon 
resumed  his  literary  labours,  and  on  the  creation 
of  the  Institute,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
department  of  history  uid  ancient  literature. 
Besides  his  History  of  Ancient  Commerce,  he 
wrote— 

Sur  la  MetdUurgie, 

Sur  la  PSche  des  Anciens, 

AlfDEBSON,  ADAMy— Bom  in  Scotland  in 
1692.  He  came  to  England,  and  obtained  a  situ- 
ation in  the  South  Sea  House,  where  he  remained 
40  vears,  and  rose  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  stock, 
and  new  annuities.  He  labored  for  many  years 
at  his  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of 
TVode.  2  vols,  folio.  London,  1762.  Though  a  work 
of  great  labor,  it  is  in  many  respects  very  inaccu- 
rate, and  the  author  is  infected  with  many  of  the 
old  exploded  fallacies  in  Political  Economy,  such 
as  the  Balance  of  Trade,  a  delusion,  however, 
which  continued  to  blind  many  much  greater 
authorities  to  a  much  later  period,  and  therefore 
we  must  not  blame  him  too  much.  In  otiier  re- 
spects his  views  were  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened. His  work  is  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Macpherson*s  Annals  of  Commerce.  This  author 
having  rewritten  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  and 
amended  the  latter,  published  it  with  a  new  title, 
and  under  his  own  name  (Magphbbsoii.)  Ander- 
son died  in  1765. 

ANDERSON,  JAMES,  LL.D.,  F.R.a,  &c.- 
One  of  the  great  imi)rover8  of  British  agriculture, 
was  bom  at  Hermiston,  about  six  miles  firom 
Edinburgh,  in  1739.  He  was  the  scm  of  a  small 
farmer,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  fifteen.  Against 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  manage 
his  paternal  farm,  but  upon  reading  Homers  Essay 
upon  Agriculture,  he  fSound  he  could  not  understand 
it  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  Edinbnrffh  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  CuUen,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship,  which  lasted  till  his  death. 
In  1763  he  left  his  native  &nn,  and  took  one  in 
the  wildest  part  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  was  named 
MonkshUl,  of  about  1,800  acres,  and  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature.  In  his  efibrts  to  reclaim  this  form, 
he  tumed  his  attention  to  planting,  and  similar 
subjects,  aud  began  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles 
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on  tiiMe  openttons  to  ab  fidinbui^  magtsine, 
mider  the  signature  of  Agiioola.  In  1768  he 
married  Miss  Seton,  of  Mownte,  and  acquired  that 
estate  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1780  the  Univer- 
8it]r  of  Aberdeen  cmKferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL  J).  In  1783  he  removed  to  Edinborgh, 
fOT  the  education  of  his  children^  and  haying 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  Nortliem  Fisheries, 
the  goyemment  employed  him  to  make  a  sorvey 
of  the  Western  Hi^lands  and  Islands.  In  1797, 
he  ranored  to  Ideworth,  near  London,  and  in 
March,  1799,  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
BecnaiionM  in  AgrieuUurty  which  he  continued 
until  AfHril,  1802.  His  health  after  this  broke  up, 
and  he  died,  15th  October,  1808. 

He  was  the  inrentor  of  the  two-horse  plough, 
without  wheels,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other 
sin^e  cause,  the  immense  progress  of  Scottish  agri* 
culture  is  due.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  num* 
ber  of  articles  and  papers,  especially  on  all  matters 
relating  to  agriculture,  and  his  writings  exercised 
a  great  infiuenoe  in  adyancinff  its  knowledge  and 
cmtiyati<m.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  a  great  many  other  learned 
bodies. 

However  great  his  merits  and  usefulness  might 
have  been  in  his  own  day,  Anderson's  chief  dium 
to  interest  at  the  present  time  is,  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  idea  that  Bent  springs  firom  the 
un^gpial  fertility  of  different  soils,  which  is  the 
basis  of  Ricardo*8  funous  theory  of  Rent.  Adam 
&nith  had  laid  it  down  that  hi^  rent  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  com,  from  which 
it  naturally  followed  that  if  the  landlords  gave  up 
their  rents,  com  would  be  so  much  lower.  In 
1777  a  new  com  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
and  Anderson  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  ^  An  In- 
quiry uUo  the  Nature  of  the  Cam  Lowe,  1777,** 
m  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  sliding  bounty. 
In  the  course  of  this,  he  shews  the  entire  fallacy 
of  Adam  Sinith*8  idea  that  the  payment  of  rent 
influenced  the  price  of  com*  He  shews  that  the 
price  of  com  depends  entirely  upon  supply  and 
demand,  and  that  all  the  variations  in  price  are 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  shews  well  that  rents  entirely  depend 
on  the  prke  of  c(xti,  and  that  any  rise  in  the  price 
woold  only  temporarily  benefit  the  farmer,  but 
ultimately  it  would  entirely  go  to  the  landlord. 

In  a  note  at  page  4^  of  this  pamphlet,  he 
broaches  his  theory  of  Bent,  which  we  quote  here, 
and  diall  comment  upon,  tog^er  with  Bicaurdo's 
and  other  theories.-H[BBNT,  Bicabdo.) 

''It  is  not,  however,  the  rent  of  the  land  that 
determines  the  price  of  its  produce,  but  it  is  the 
price  of  that  produce  which  determioes  the  rent 
of  the  land ;  ahhoo^  the  price  of  that  produce  is 
often  highest  in  those  countries  where  the  rent  of 
land  is  lowest.  This  seems  to  be  a  paradox  that 
desares  to  be  explained. 

**  In  every  country  there  is  a  variety  of  soils, 
differing  oonsiderably  from  one  another  in  point 
of  fertility.  These  we  shall  at  present  suppose 
arranged  into  different  classes,  which  we  shall 
denote  lyy  tJie  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  &c^  the 
class  A  comprehending  the  soils  of  the  greatest 
fertility,  and  the  other  letters  expressing  mfferent 
dasses  of  soils,  gradually  decreasing  in  fertility 
as  you  recede  firom  the  first.  Now,  as  the  expense 
of  cultivating  the  least  fertile  soil  is  as  great,  or 
g;reater,  than  that  of  the  most  fertile  field,  it 


necessarily  follows,  that  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
com,  the  produce  of  each  field,  can  be  sdd  at  the 
same  price,  the  profit  on  cultivating  the  most  fer* 
tile  soil  most  be  much  greater  than  that  of  culti- 
vating the  others,  and  as  this  continues  to  decrease 
as  the  sterility  increases,  it  must  at  length  happen 
that  the  expense  of  cultivating  some  of  the  infe- 
ri<»*  classes  will  equal  the  value  <^the  whole  pro* 
dnce. 

'*  This  being  premised,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
class  F  includes  all  those  fields  whose  produce  in 
oatmeal,  if  sold  at  14s.  per  boll,  would  be  snffi- 
cient  to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivating  thenif 
without  affording  any  rent  at  all.  That  the 
dass  £  comprehended  those  fields,  whose  produce, 
if  sold  at  Ids.  per  boll,  would  free  the  charges, 
without  affordhig  any  rent,  and  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  classes  D,  C,  B,  and  A  consisted  of  fields, 
whose  produce,  if  sold  respectively  at  12, 11, 10, 
and  9  shillings  per  boll,  would  exactly  pay  the 
chaige  of  culture,  without  any  rent. 

**  Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  where  such  fields  are  placed  could 
be  sustained  by  the  produce  of  the  first  four 
classes,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  It  is  plain  that  tf 
the  average  selling  i^ce  of  oatmeal  in  that  country 
was  12s.  per  bdl,  those  who  possess  the  fields  D 
could  just  afford  to  cultivate  wem  without  paying 
any  rent  at  all ;  so  that  if  there  were  no  other 
produce  of  the  fields  that  could  be  reared  at  a 
smaller  expense  than  com,  the  fanner  could  afford 
no  rent  whatever  to  the  proprietor  of  them,  and 
if  so,  no  rents  could  be  afforded  for  the  fields  £ 
and  F,  nor  could  the  utmost  avarice  of  the  pro- 
prietor, in  this  case,  extort  a  rent  for  them.  In 
these  circumstances,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  fermer  who  possessed  the  fidds  in  the  class  C 
could  pay  the  expense  of  cultivating  them,  and 
also  afford  to  the  proprietor  a  rent  equal  to  one 
shilling  for  every  boll  of  their  produce;  in 
like  manner  the  possessors  of  the  fields  B  and  A 
could  afford  a  rent  equal  to  two  or  three  ahnimg^ 
per  boll  of  their  produce  respectively.  Nor 
would  the  proprietors  of  these  fields  find  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  these  rents,  because  fium^rs, 
finding  they  could  live  equally  well  upon  such  soils, 
though  having  these  rents,  as  they  could  upon  the 
fields  D,  without  any  rent  at  all,  would  be  equally 
willing  to  take  the  one  as  the  other. 

^'  But  let  us  again  suppose  that  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  fields  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  was  not  sufficient 
to  midntain  the  wh(de  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the 
average  selling  price  should  continue  at  12s.  per 
boll,  as  none  of  the  fields  £  and  F  could  admit  c€ 
being  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  bringing  grfdn  firom  some  other 
country,  to  supply  their  wants.  But  if  it  should 
be  found  that  grain  could  not  be  brought  from 
that  otiiier  country  at  an  average  under  19s.  per 
boll,  the  price  in  the  home  market  would  rise  to 
that  rate,  so  that  the  fields  £  could  then  be 
brought  into  culture,  and  those  of  the  class  D 
could  afford  a  rent  to  the  proprietor,  equal  to  what 
was  formerly  yielded  by  C,  and  so  on  of  the 
others ;  the  rents  of  eveiy  daiss  rising  in  the  same 
proportion.  If  these  fields  were  sufficient  to 
mamtain  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  the  price 
would  remain  permanently  at  13s.,  but  if  tha« 
was  still  a  deficiency,  and  if  that  could  not  be 
made  up  for  less  than  14s.  per  boll,  the  price 
would  rise  in  the  market  to  that  rate,  in  which 
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case  the  fields  F  might  also  be  brought  into  cul- 
ture, and  the  rents  of  all  others  would  rise  in 
proportion. 

**  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  present  case, 
it  appears  that  the  people  in  the  Lothians  can  be 
maintained  by  the  proauce  of  the  fields  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Clydesdale  re- 
quire also  the  produce  of  the  fields  F,  so  that  the 
one  is  under  the  necessity  of  giying  at  an  average 
one  shilling  per  boll  more  for  meal  than  the  other. 

"Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Clydesdale,  firom  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
patriotism,  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  encourage 
manufactures,  should  resolve  to  lower  their  rents, 
80  as  to  demand  nothing  from  those  who  possessed 
the  fields  £,  as  well  as  those  of  the  class  F,  and 
should  allow  the  rents  of  all  the  others  to  sink  in 
proportion.  Would  the  price  of  grain  fall  in  con- 
sequence of  this  ?  By  no  means.  The  inhabitants 
are  still  in  need  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  fields 
F  as  before,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  farmer  of  these  fields  such  a  price  as  to  enable 
him  to  cultivate  them.  He  must,  therefore,  still 
receive  14s.  per  boll  as  formerly,  and  as  the  grain 
from  the  fields  £,  D,  C,  B,  and  A  are  at  least 
equally  good,  the  occupiers  of  each  of  these  fields 
would  receive  the  same  price  for  their  produce. 
The  only  consequence,  then,  that  would  result 
from  this  Quixotic  scheme,  would  be  the  enriching 
one  class  of  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
prietors, without  producing  the  smallest  benefit 
to  the  consumers  of  grain,  perhaps  the  reverse,  as 
the  industry  of  these  farmers  might  be  slackened 
by  these  measures. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  any  political  arrange- 
ment the  price  of  oatmeal  should  be  reduced  from 
14s.  to  138.  per  boll,  it  would  necessarily  follow 
that  all  the  fields  of  the  class  F  would  be  aban- 
doned by  the  plough,  and  the  rents  of  the  others 
would  fall  of  course,  but  with  that  fall  of  rent  the 
quantity  of  grain  produced  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  inhabitants  would  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  depending  on  others  for  their  daily 
bread.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  rents  are  not  at 
all  arbitrary,  but  depend  on  the  market  price  of 
grain,  which  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  eflfective 
demand  there  is  for  it,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
in  the  district  where  it  is  raised,  so  that  the 
lowering  of  rents  alone  could  never  have  the  efiect 
of  rendering  grain  cheaper." 

This  passage  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
elaborate  attempt  to  explain  the  theoiy  of  rent, 
but  it  is  manifestly  defective  because  it  assumes 
the  necessity  of  there  being  difierent  degrees  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  of  the  country.  This  sup- 
position is  entirely  superfluous,  because  rent 
would  arise,  even  though  all  the  soil  was  of  exactly 
the  same  fertility.  Bicardo  greatly  extended  it 
afterwards,  by  shewing  that  there  were  other 
circumstances  which  were  equivalent  to  difierences 
of  degrees  of  fertility.  But  the  great  merit  of 
this  passage  is  the  final  and  conclusive  answer  it 
gives  to  the  popular  notion,  that  if  landlords 
went  without  their  rents,  com  would  be  any  the 
cheaper.  It  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  this  in 
a  more  conclusive  manner  than  is  done  in  the 
preceding  passage,  and  it  is  of  great  service  in 
Political  Economy,  but  this  and  a  few  other 
passages  are  the  only  ones  of  any  value  in  this 
pamphlet. 

Although  the  country  owes  much  to  Anderson 


for  his  services  in  fitvor  of  agriculture,  his  specu- 
lative notions  were  founded  on  the  exploded 
fallacy,  that  it  is  necessary  or  advantageous  for  a 
country  to  be  independent  of  all  foreign  nations 
for  a  supply  of  food.  It  was  exactljr  the  same 
idea  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  Protective  System, 
which  was  abolished  in  1 846,  only  that  system 
was  based  on  the  method  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
import  duties ;  Anderson's  was  a  sliding  scale  of 
bounties  on  exportation.  Both  had  the  same  object 
in  view,  to  secure  the  farmer  such  an  average  price 
of  com  as  would  encourage  a  sufficient  supply  to  be 

^'own  at  home  so  as  to  be  independent  of  foreigners, 
his  fallacy  is  now  exploded,  because  it  is  now 
well  known  that  it  is  much  more  advantageous  for 
a  country  to  purchase  its  com  from  foreigners  by 
means  of  its  manufactures,  than  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous tax  to  home  producers.  That  foreigners 
will  refuse  to  sell,  is  a  mere  bugbear  that  all 
experience  disproves.  Buyers  and  sellers  come 
together  with  an  electric  force  that  nothing 
can  resist.  In  foct,  producers  have  the  same  ne- 
cessity to  sell,  which  consumers  have  to  buy. 
The  fallacy  which  pervades  Anderson*s.and  the 
protective  system  is  the  identical  one  which  be- 
guiled Adam  Smith  on  the  subject  of  the  Navi- 
gation laws,  which  have  recently  been  repealed 
with  such  excellent  results.  The  Board  of  North- 
ern Fisheries  was  instituted  on  Anderson*8  prin- 
ciples, but  the  fallacpr  of  the  bounty  on  herrings 
being  clearly  shewn,  it  was  long  ago  repealed,  and 
the  fioard*B  duties  are  now  confined  to  dispose  of 
an  annual  grant  of  £3,000  a  year  for  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  harbours  for  the 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Anderson's  other  works  relating  to  Economical 
suWects  are  as  foUows : — 

Observatums  on  the  means  of  exciting  a  spirit  of 
National  Industry,    Edinburgh,  1777. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  naiure  of  the  Com  Laws, 
Edinburgh,  1777. 

Essays  renting  to  Agriculture  and  Rural 
affairs,   Edmburgh,  1777.    Fifth  edition  1800. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  causes  which  ha$)e  hitherto 
retarded  the  advancement  of  Agriculture  m 
Europe,    1779. 

The  true  interest  of  Or  eat  Britain  considered : 
or  a  proposal  for  establishing  the  Northern 
British  Fisheries,     1 783. 

An  Account  of  the  present  state  of  the  HebrideSf 
and  Western  Coast  of  Scotland,  being  the  sub^ 
stance  of  a  Report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
1785. 

Observations  on  Slavery f  particularly  with  a 
view  to  its  tffects  on  the  British  Colomes  in  the 
West  Indies,    1789. 

Observations  on  the  effects  of  the  Coal  Duty. 
1792. 

Thoughts  on  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
Juries,  with  observaHons  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try  with  regard  to  Credit,    1793. 

Remarks  on  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland,  1793. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Peat  Moss,    1794. 
'    A  general  view  of  the  agriculture  and  rural 
economy  of  the  county  of  Abardeen,  and  the  means 
of  its  improvement,     1794. 

A  practical  treatise  on  draining  bogs  and 
swampy  grounds,  with  cursory  remarks  on  the 
originality  of  Elkington's  mode  of  draining 
lands.    1797. 

Recreations  in  Agriculture^  ifc.  1790^—1802. 
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A  calm  vwegUgatum  of  the  drcwmicmcea  that 
have  led  to  thepresent  scarcity  of  gram  tw  Cheat 
Britain^  9uggeiting  the  mtane  of  alleviating  thcU 
evU^and  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
eaiamiy  infaiure.    1801. 

AKOEVILLE,  COUNT  ADOLPHE  F- 

Bora  at  Lunpiies  (Aln),  20th  May,  1796 ;  fonnerly 
in  the  Navy,  and  deputy  for  the  Ain. 

Aperpu  sur  noe  Coloniee  et  notre  Marine  MiU- 
tairepovr  appuger  une  petition  faite  a  la  Cham- 
Ire  le  24me  Janvier^  1832.    Lyon,  1832. 

Eestti  8wr  la  Staiietique  de  la  popvlalion  Fran- 
coue,  contid^Se  sous  gueUpi'wta  ae  eea  rapports 
physiques  et  moraux,    rans,  1836. 

AKISSON  DU  PEBOH,  ETIENNE  ALEX- 
ANDRE JAGQTJSS-Born  1748,  and  appointed, 
in  1788,  Director  of  the  Royal  Printing  Office. 
In  1790  he  published  a  letter  on  the  printing  of 
assignats,  and  the  different  species  of  paper  tried 
in  their  fabrication.  On  the  4th  Jnly,  1792,  he 
was  indicted  for  printing  an  unconstitutional  de- 
cree. After  the  10th  August  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office,  and  he  was  sent  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  and  condemned  to  death  25th 
April,  1794. 

ANI880N  DU  PERON,— Sonof  thepreced-  | 
ing,  was  bora  at  Paris,  26th  October,  1776 — ^was  I 
appointed  auditor  of  the  CouncU  of  State  in  1806,  | 
and  director  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  in 
1809 — ^Deputy  from  Puy  de  Dome  in  1830 — Pre- 
sident of  the  Council-General  of  that  department 
in  1840,  and  a  Peer  of  France  in  1844.    He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  vice-president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Free  Trade. 

De  faffranchissement  du  commerce  et  de  Vin- 
dustrie.    Paris,  1829. 

De  Venquete  sur  les  fers^  ou  application  des 
prindpes  giniraux  d  la  question  de  la  taxe  sur 
les  fers  itrangers,    Paris,  1829. 

Examen  de  Tenquete  commerciale  sur  les  sucres 
en  1829,  pricSdi  de  V  examen  de  V  enquete  sur  les 
fers.    Paris,  1829. 

TrcntSs  de  Methuen  et  de  1786  dans  leurs  rap- 
ports avec  la  liberty  commerciale.  In  the  Journal 
des  Economistes,    Vol.  xxvn. 

ANNALI UNIVEBSALI DI  STATISTICA 

— ^Edited  by  Francesco  Lampato  and  a  variety  of 
Economists.  The  first  series,  forming  80  vols., 
ended  in  June,  1844.  The  second  series,  bqzin- 
ning  July,  1844,  ceased  at  the  end  of  1850.  MUan. 

ANNUAOE  de  I'ECONOMIE  POLITIQUE 

et  de  la  Statistique,  Fdited  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Gamier  and  Guillaumin. — Paris.  This  series  be- 
gan in  1844.  Each  volume  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  gives  the  substance  of  official 
reports  relating  to  the  population,  the  public 
finances,  trade,  the  administration  of  justice,  sav- 
ings' banks,  banks,  charitable  institutions,  &c.,  of 
France.  The  second  part  is  allotted  to  the  City 
of  Paris.  The  third  gives  similar  information 
respecting  foreign  countries.  The  fourth  gives 
general  discussions  on  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions of  the  day  in  Political  Economv ;  a  review 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences;  the  principal  Economical 
events  of  the  year ;  a  financial  review  and  a  biblio- 


graphy of  the  preceding  year.  This  publication 
contains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  information. 

ANNUAIBE  DU  BUBEAU  DES  LONOI- 
TTJDBS. — ^This  periodical  contains  many  papers 
ux)on  Economical  subjects. 

ANNUITIES.— An  Annuity  is  a  series  of  pay- 
ments made  at  stated  intervals,  usually  a  year, 
whence  the  name,  but  very  often  more  frequently, 
as  half-yearly,  quarterly,  &c.' 

1.  Next  to  a  trae  conception  of  the  nature  of 
ValuA,  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  Political 
Economy,  the  doctrine  of  Annuities  is  probably 
the  most  important.  The  subject  of  Annuities, 
viewed  in  its  proper  extent,  comprehends  incom- 
parably the  largest  amount  of  existing  property, 
and  the  most  important  material  interests  of  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  civilization.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  civilization  itself,  and  some  of  its  most  remark- 
able discoveries — Money  and  Interest. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  Annuities 
may  be  seen  when  we  state  that,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  with  which  its  name  is  more  popularly 
associated,  it  in  reality  comprehends  the  whole 
theory  of  the  value  of  landed  property,  the  public 
funds,  and  all  other  subjects  which  produce  an 
annual  revenue,  and  the  whole  of  Commercial 
Credit.  In  fact,  we  may  say,  that  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense  the  doctrine  of  Annuities  is 
the  theory  of  the  value  of  Fixed  Capital.  (Capi- 
tal.) 

8.  The  doctrine  of- Annuities  is  the  produce  of 
that  wonderful  instrument  Monev  (Monet),  and 
is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  arguments  of 
Aristotle  and  Dante  to  show  that  interest  is 
unnatural  and  abominable.  (Abistotlb.  Dabtb.) 
The  theory  of  Annuities  entirely  depends  upon 
the  principle  that  money  naturaUv  produces 
interest,  but  more  particularly  upon  the  principle 
that  interest  produces  interest,  an  idea  that  drove 
Plutarch  almost  beside  himself.    TPlutabch.") 

4.  An  annuity,  as  we  have  said  above,  (a  a 
series  of  future  payments,  from  whatever  source 
arising,  and  the  doctrine  of  annuities  rests  entirely 
upon  this  principle,  that  each  of  these  future  pay- 
ments has  a  present  value,  and  that  all,  or  any, 
or  any  number  of  them,  may  be  bought  and  sold, 
like  an  article  of  commerce.  And  the  theory  of 
annuities  has  for  its  object  to  discover  the  present 
value  of  each  of  these  separate  terms^  and  in  a 
large  branch  of  the  subject  to  discover  how  many 
of  them  should  be  bought  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  problem. 

5.  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  is,  therefore, 
the  sum  of  the  series  of  the  present  values  of  all 
the  future  terms.  Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
perpetual  annuity,  or  a  payment  to  be  made  at 
regular  intervals  for  ever.  If  money  bore  no 
interest,  it  is  clear  that  each  future  payment 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  present  payment, 
consequently  the  present  value  of  such  an  annuity 
would  be  the  same  as  the  aggregate  sums  to  be 
paid  for  ever.  That  is,  to  purchase  such  an  an- 
nuity, it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  down  an  in- 
finite sum.  A  consequence  which  is  manifestly 
absurd.  Hence  it  appears  that  such  a  mode  of 
calculating  the  value  is  manifestly  erroneous. 

6.  Again  let  us  suppose  that  simple  interest  is 
chargedf.    Then  each  future  payment  would  be 
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diminished  bj  a  small  definite  sum  of  onifimn 
amount.  And  it  is  evident  that  to  buy  an  annui* 
ty  for  ever,  on  such  terms,  would  involve  exactly 
the  same  absurdity  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
That  is,  to  secure  a  finite  annual  payment,  we 
should  have  to  pay  down  an  infinite  sum  of  money, 
which  shews  that  this  mode  of  calculation  is  also 
manifestly  erroneous. 

7.  But  if  we  suppose  that  campmmd  interest  is 
charged,  we  shall  find  that  each  term  of  the  series 
will  progressively  and  rapidly  diminish.  A 
larger  quantity  will  have  to  be  subtracted  from 
each  term  in  succession.  We  shall  thus  obtain  a 
series  of  quantities  in  geometrical  progression, 
the  common  difference  being  a  fraction,  and  by  the 
laws  of  Algebra,  we  know  that  such  a  series,  even 
though  it  be  infinite,  has  a  finite  limit.  Ajid  that 
finite  limit  is  the  present  value  of  the  perpetual 
annuity. 

8.  Hence  we  see  that  the  value  of  annuities 
must  always  be  calculated  at  compound  faiterest, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  rational  result.  The  present 
value  of  each  term  or  future  payment,  is  such  a 
sum  of  money  as  improved  at  the  given  rate  at 
compound  interest,  would  amount  to  that  sum  in 
the  siven  time.  And  the  present  value  of  the 
whole  annuity  is  the  sum  of  the  series  of  the  pre- 
sent values  of  each  term. 

9.  An  annuity,  however,  does  not  consist  of  any 
definite  number  of  terms.  It  may  be  <k  any 
number,  from  a  single  future  payment  up  to  an 
infinite  number,  or  any  intermediate  number. 
And  under  each  species  an  enormous  amount 
of  property  is  to  be  classed.  We  shall  shortly 
consider  the  different  varieties  of  annuities,  and 
the  species  of  property  they  relate  to. 

10.  I. — The  lowest  form  of  an  Aimuiiyf  i,e.  a 
single  future  payment. 

This  comprehends  the  whole  theory  of  mer- 
cantile credit  (Cbbdit),  which  consists  simply  of 
a  single  future  payment,  and  these  future  pay- 
ments, under  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange,  form 
an  immense  article  of  commerce.  To  buy  a  bill 
of  exchange  is  usually  called  to  discount  it,  and 
there  is  a  most  important  class  of  traders  whose 
chief  business  consists  in  buying  bills  of  exchange 
or  commercial  debts.  ^Banx.  Bill  Bbokbb.)  The 
main  business  of  banking  consists  in  buying  or 
discounting  bills  of  exchange.  Now  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  in  principle  between  dis- 
counting a  bill  of  exchange  and  buying  a  landed 
estate.  To  discount  a  bill  \b  to  buy  a  single  future 
payment,  to  buy  a  landed  estate  is  to  &count  a 
series  of  future  payments. 

1 1 .  n,—The  largest  form  of  an  Annuity ^  ».e. 
a  series  of  fixture  payments  for  ever. 

This  comprdiends  the  whole  theory  of  the 
value  of  estates  in  fee  simple,  and  that  portion  of 
the  public  funds  which  consists  of  perpetual  an- 
nuities. To  purchase  a  landed  estate  in  fee  simple 
is  merely  to  discount  a  series  of  future  payments 
for  ever,  as  already  explained.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  purchase  of  all  property  which  yields 
an  annual  revenue,  such  as  canals,  railways,  the 
public  funds,  &c 

12.  in. — The  intermediate  form^  i.e.  a  Umiied 
series,  but  exceeding  one,  of  future  payments, 

.  This  variety  is  much  the  most  complicated,  uid 
includes  a  great  number  of  sub-varieties,  the 
calculation  of  which  involves  a  considerable  x)ortion 
of  the  theory  of  probabilities  (Pbobabujtxbs).  It 


includes  the  theory  of  the  value  of  leases,  fines  on 
the  renewal  of  leases,  estates  in  remainder  or  re- 
version, vested  and  contingent,  and  life  and  survi- 
vorship annuities  of  all  sorts.  To  enter  into  a  full 
detail  of  the  methods  requisite  to  find  thevalueof  all 
these  various  annuities  would  require  an  immense 
amount  of  mathematical  detail,  which  is  wholly 
beyond  the  purpose  of  this  work,  and  for  which 
we  must  refer  to  the  standard  treatises  enumerated 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  All  we  can  do  here  is 
to  speciiV  verv  briefiy  the  different  classes  that 
may  be  formed,  and  the  species  of  property  which 
is  included  in  them.    We  may  have  then — 

1.  A  series  to  commence  immediately  and  ter^ 
minate  at  a  given  time, 

(a)  And  of  this  the  termination  may  be  certain. 
Under  this  form  are  included  all  leases  for  a 

certain  number  of  years,  and  all  annuities  for  a 
fixed  number  of  years. 

(b)  Or  the  termination  may  be  uncertain. 
Under  this  form  are  all  life  annuities  com- 
mencing immediately. 

(b  1)  And  this  termination  may  depend  upon 
a  single  uncertain  event,  or  (b  2)  upon  several  un- 
certain events. 

Thus,  an  annuity  may  be  granted  to  continue 
during  the  life  of  a  single  individud,  or  during 
the  life  of  the  survivor  of  several  individuals. 

2.  A  series  to  begin  at  a  future  period,  and  to 
continue  for  ever. 

(a)  And  of  this  the  commencement  fnaiy  be 
certain  and  definite. 

Thus,  an  estate  may  be  sold  to  B,  subject  to  a 
lease  to  A. 

(6)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  certain  but 
ind^nite. 

Thus,  an  estate  may  be  settled  on  A  fin:  life 
with  remainder  to  B  in  fee. 

(c)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  uncertain 
and  ind^ite. 

Thus,  an  estate  may  be  settled  on  A  and  his 
heirs,  whom  failing,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs. 

Or  an  estate  may  be  settled  on  A  for  life,  and  if 
0  be  living  at  his  decease,  then  to  B  and  his  heirs. 

Or  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  until  he  be 
bankrupt,  or  insolvent,  or  innumerable  other  con- 
tingencies, and  then  to  B  and  his  heirs.  To  this 
form  belongs  the  whole  theory  of  estates  in  re- 
version, or  remainder,  vested  or  contingent,  ex- 
ecutory interests,  springing  or  shifting  uses,  and 
executory  devises,  a  subject  of  immense  import- 
ance. 

3.  A  series  to  begin  at  a  future  time  and  to 
continue  a  limited  number  of  years. 

(a)  Of  this  form  the  commencement  and  termi' 

nation  may  both  be  certain  and  d^inite. 
Of  this  the  fine  paid  for  the  renewal  of  an  un- 
expired lease  is  an  example, 
(a  I.)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  certain  and 

d^nite  and  the  end  certain  but  indefinite. 
Thus,  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  and  his 
heirs  for  10  years,  and  then  to  B  for  life. 

Or  A  may  purchase  an  annuity  for  life  to  com- 
mence at  the  end  of  a  given  term, 
(a  2.)  Or  the  commencement  may  be  certain  and 
definite  and  the  end  may  be  uncertain  and 
indefinite. 
Thus,  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  for  10 
years,  then  to  B  until  some  contingent  event 
happens,  as  for  instance  until  he  marries,  and 
then  to  C. 
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Or  a  hoBbaad  may  beqmeath  hia  widow  an 
estate  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried. 

(a  3.)  Or  the  eommenoemeiU  ma^  ht  certain 
bui  ind^mUf  a$td  the  end  certain  and  de- 
fiiwte, 

'Ana,  an  annuity  for  seventy  years  may  be 
granted  to  B  and  his  heirs,  to  commence  on  the 
death  of  A. 

(a  4.)  Orihe  cammeneement  wu^  he  uncertain 
and  ind^nOcy  and  the  termmatian  certain 
andd^fmiie. 

Thtts,  an  estate  or  an  annnity  for  a  term  of 
^ears  may  be  settled  on  B  contingent  on  A  marry* 
ing  <Mr  haying  a  son,  &c. 

(a  5.)  Or  the  commencement  may  he  uncertain 
and  inddtnUe^  and  the  tenmnaOon  certain 
but  inde/miU. 

Thns,  a  grant  may  be  made  to  thirty  different 
living  people  in  succession,  separately,  fot  thehr 
lives; 

Or  a  survivorship  annuity  may  be  effected  by  a 
husband  in  favor  of  his  wife. 

(a  6.)  Or  the  commencement  and  terminaHon 
may  both  be  uncertain  and  indefinite. 

Thus,  an  estate  may  be  granted  to  A  until 
some  contingency,  such  as  marriage,  bankruptcy, 
birth  of  a  son ;  then  to  B  until  some  c<mtingency 
occurs ;  then  to  C,  and  so  on. 

These  are  but  very  simple  examples  of  the  va- 
riety of  forms  which  different  estates  or  interests 
in  property  may  assume.  But  to  one  or  other  of 
them  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  all  estates 
may  be  reduced.  The  entirety  of  course  can  only 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  each  separate  interest, 
however  numerous  or  complicated  they  may  be. 
And  when  we  further  consiaer  that  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  each  separate  intere^ 
may  be  made  to  depend  not  only  on  a  single  con- 
tingency, but  on  any  number  of  contingencies,  it 
manifestly  invc^ves  the  whole  theory  of  Probabi- 
lities, one  of  the  most  subtle  of  scientific  subjects. 
Thus,  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  a  single  in- 
terest in  some  given  property  may  call  forth  the 
highest  powers  of  mathematical  skill  and  analysis, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  mathematicians  of  the 
highest  eminence  have  frequently  been  at  fault  in 
tiieir  endeavours  on  the  subject.  But  to  one  or 
other  of  these  forms,  the  infinite  variety  oi  ways 
which  human  caprice  may  dictate  or  suggest  the 
disposition  of  property,  may  be  reduced ;  and  the 
snbiect  is  very  far  from  being  exhausted  yet.  The 
tables  of  mortality  from  which  the  probability  or 
expectations  of  life  are  framed,  are  extremely 
imperfect.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  any  results 
will  be  obtained  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
scientific  exactness  which  is  demanded  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  until  the  experience  of  numerous  offices 
has  been  tabulated  and  recorded  for  a  very  much 
longer  series  of  years  than  has  yet  been  done.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the 
science  of  calculation  of  the  value  of  Annuities, 
let  him  propose,  as  we  have  done,  a  simple  ques- 
tion in  survivorship  annuities,  to  a  number  of  the 
principal  offices,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the 
difference  of  the  answers  he  will  receive,  as  much 
perhaps  as  fifty  per  cent.  Kor  are  the  enormous 
bonuses  which  most  of  the  older  offices  add  to  their 
policies,  any  thing  more  than  evidence  of  inaccu- 
rate calculation  of  the  true  premium  necessary  to 
be  paid  to  secure  a  given  amount. 

be  Witt  upon  Annuities,  1671. 


An  EeHmate  of  the  Degrees  of  MortaUty  of 
ManJdnd,  drawn  from  curious  tables  of  the  births 
and  funerals  at  the  City  of  Breslaw,  unth  <m  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  price  of  Annuities  on  Ueea, 
By  Mr.  E.  Halley.  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  17,  p.  596.    1698. 

On  Annuities  for  Lives,  By  Abraham  Demoi- 
vre.    1724. 

A  Letter  from  Mr,  Abraham  Demoivre  to  WH' 
li€un  Jones,  Esq.,  concerning  the  current  method 
for  calculating  the  Values  of  Annuities  upon  Lives, 
from  Tables  of  Observation.  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
4d,  p.  65.    1744. 

Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions,  By 
Thomas  Simpson.    1742. 

Essai  sur  kt  probabiUti  de  la  durhe  de  la  vie 
humaine.    Deparcieux.    1746. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mamfidd,  P.R.S.,  con- 
cerning the  value  of  an  Annuity  for  Life,  and  the 
probability  of  Survivorship.  By  Mr.  James  Dod- 
son.    Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  48,  p.  487. 

A  Letter  concerning  the  term  and  period  of 
Human  Life,  ^c.  By  T.  W.  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
52,  p.  46. 

Observations  on  the  Expectations  of  Life,  the 
increase  of  Mankind,  ^v.  By  Dr.  Price.  Phil. 
Trans.,  vol.  59,  p.  89. 

Short  and  easy  Theorems  for  finding  Anmdtiee, 
in  dU  cases,  the  differences  Mween  the  values  pay- 
able  yearly,  and  the  same  Annuities  pwabie  half 
yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly.  By  Dr.  Price. 
Pha.  Trans.,  vol.  56,  p.  109. 

Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments.  By 
Dr.  Price.    1776. 

Doctrines  of  Annuities  and  Assurances.  By 
William  Morgan.    1779. 

Calcul  des  Rentes  viagh'es  sur  une  et  sur  phh 
sieurs  tiles.    By  Saint  Cyran.    1779. 

Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities. 
By  Francis  Maseres,  Cursitor  Baron,  London, 
1783. 

On  the  Method  of  determining  from  the  real 
probabilities  of  life,  the  Values  of  Contingent 
Reversions,  in  which  three  lives  are  involved  in  the 
Survivorship.  By  William  Morgan.  Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  84,  p.  223.     1794. 

Doctrine  of  Life  Assurances  and  Anmdties. 
Francis  Bally.    London,  1810. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and 
Assurances  of  Lives  and  Survivosrhips ;  on  the 
Construction  of  Tables  of  Mortality;  and  the 
Probability  and  the  Expectations  of  Life.  By 
Joshua  Milne.    Loudon,  1815. 

On  the  Principles  and  Doctrine  of  Assurances, 
Anrndties  on  Lives,  and  Contingent  Reversions. 
By  William  Morgan.    London,  1821. 

A  Sketch  of  an  Analysis  and  Notation  appU- 
cable  to  the  estimatioti  of  the  value  of  Life  Con/tn- 
gendes.  By  Benjamin  Gompertz.  Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  110,  p.  214. 

Coup'dceU  sur  les  Assurances  sur  la  Vie  des 
Hommes,    By  M.  Juvigny.    Paris,  1825. 

TohUs  of  Life  Contingencies.  By  Davies. 
London,  1826. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  various  Institutions 
fyr  the  Assurance  of  Lives.  By  Charles  Babbage. 
London,  1820. 

Lettre  a  M.  Outrequin,  banquier,  stir  les  assw- 
ranees  qui  ontpour  base  la  probabiliU  de  la  durSe 
de  la  vie  humaine.  By  J.  N.  Nicollet.  Paris,  1828. 

Traits  des  assurances  terrestresetdePassuranee 
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9ur  laviedes  hommes,  suwi  (Tun  appendiee  ren- 
fermant  lea  mUUuU  dea  principdUa  campctgrdea 
IVanpaiaea  tPctaattrance^ei  (eapolicea  deaprvncipdlea 
compagniea  Franfoiaea  et  Uranghrea,  By  MM. 
Grttn  and  Joliat.    Paris,  1828. 

On  the  CcUciUaiian  of  AnnuUieaf  and  on  aome 
Queaiiona  on  the  theory  of  Chancea,  and  on  the 
compariaon  ofvarioua  TaUea  ofAnnuitiea,  Trans- 
actions of  Camb.  Phil.  Society.  By  Lubbock. 
Vol.  3,  Part  1.    1829-30. 

On  the  Emdence  and  Elementary  Facta  on 
which  Tdblea  of  Life  AnnuUiea  are  calctdated. 
By  Mr.  Finlaison.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed.    1829. 

Life  TahUa  founded  upon  the  diacovery  of  a 
numerical  Law  regulating  the  exiatence  of  every 
Human  Being,  lUuatratedby  a  new  theory  of  the 
cauaea  producing  Health  and  Longevity.  By  T. 
E.  Edmonds.    London,  1832. 

A  aeriea  ofTablea  of  AnnuUiea  and  Aaaurancea 
calculated  from  a  new  rate  of  Mortality  among 
aaaured  Uvea.    By  Jenkin  Jones.    London,  1843. 

Traits  ginerdle  dea  aaaurancea,  aaaurancea  mari- 
Hrnea,  terreatrea,  mutuela,et  aur  la  vie.  By  Isodore 
Alauzet.    Paris,  1844. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
A  IVeatiae  on  Life  Annuitiea^  ifc.  By  David 
Jones.    London,  1844. 

Also  Articles  on  Annuities  in  the  various  Ency- 
dopsedias.    (Insubancb.) 

ANQUETIL  DUPEBBON.  ABRAHAM 
HYACINTHE— One  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Paris 
7th  December,  1731,  and  educated  there ;  he  was 
intended  for  the  church,  but  having  no  taste  for  an 
ecclesiastical  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  oriental  languages,  in  which  he  acquired  an 
extraordinary  proficiency.  So  ardent  was  he  in 
pursuit  of  this,  that  being  unable  to  obtain  a 
passage  in  a  ship  going  to  the  East  Indies,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  an  expedition  that 
was  fitting  out  at  L'Orient  for  that  country.  The 
minister  hearing  of  his  extraordinary  love  for  his 
pursuit  ordered  him  a  free  passage.  After  under- 
going extraordinary  difilculties,  he  made  his  way 
to  Surat,  where  he  found  the  remnants  of  the  Par- 
sees,  whose  language  and  religion  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  search.  He  came  home  in  an 
English  ship,  and  reached  Paris  4th  May,  1 762, with 
180  MSS.  almost  entirely  Zend,  and  he  presented 
18  to  the  Royal  library,  containing  all  the  extant 
works  of  Zoroaster.  In  1763  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  In 
1771  he  published,  in  3  vols,  quarto,  his  translation 
of  the  Zendavesta,  for  the  manuscript  of  which  he 
had  refused  £30,000  in  England.  He  died  17th 
January,  1 805.  This  distinguished  man  published 
many  other  works,  amongst  which  those  relating 
to  economical  subjects  are — 

t)e  la  digniti  du  commerce  et  de  Vitat  du  com- 
mer^nt.    raris,  1789. 

L'Inde  en  rapport  avec  V Europe.  Hamburgh, 
1798. 

ANSELL,  CHARLES,  F.R.S. 
A  TreaOae  on  Friendly  Sodetiea.    London,  1835. 

ANTHOIKE,  ANTOnnB  lONACE,— Baron 
de  St.  Joseph,  was  bom  at  Embrun,  21st  Sep- 
tember, 1749.    He  very  early  maiiifested  a  strong 


bent  for  commercial  affairs.  He  entered  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  Marseilles,  and  he  was  soon  sent 
to  superintend  a  branch  of  the  establishment  at 
Constantinople,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
success.  His  Memoira  07}  Commerce  were  highly 
esteemed  at  the  French  court,  and  he  was  sent  to 
examine  Russia  and  Poland,  with  a  view  to 
extend  French  commerce  in  those  countries.  He 
was  very  favourably  received  by  Catherine  H.  and 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland.  Catherine  authoris- 
ed him  to  found  the  commercial  port  of  Cherson. 
In  1786  Louis  XVI.  ennobled  him  in  very  flatter- 
ing terms.  He  then  finally  settled  at  Marseilles, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
place,  and  did  much  go<xl  during  the  famine  in 
1790.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was  exiled  in 
1793,  and  went  to  reside  at  Genoa,  but  returned 
as  soon  as  the  revolutionary  violence  was  over. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  General 
of  Commerce,  of  the  Corps  Legislatif^  and  then  of 
the  Conservative  Senate,  and  was  Mayor  of  Mar- 
seilles in  1805,  where  he  effected  great  improve- 
ments and  embellishments  of  all  sorts.  He  died 
there  22nd  July,  1826.  In  the  hundred  days  he 
was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representatives. 
He  published, 

Eaaai  historiaue  aur  le  commerce  et  la  naviga- 
tion de  la  Mer  Noire.    Paris,  1805. 

ANZANO,  THOMAS. 

Eeflexionea  econondco  poUiicaa  adbre  leu  cauaaa 
de  iaa  alteracionea  de  predoa  que  ha  padeddo 
Aragon  y  diacuraoa  aohre  loa  medioa  que  pueden 
faciliiar  la  reatauracion  de  Aragon.  Zaragoza, 
1768. 

Blanqui  conmiends  this  work. 

APPLETON,  NATHAN- 

Remarka  on  Currency  and  Banking,  having 
reference  to  the  preaent  derangement  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  the  United  Staiea.  Boston,  1841. 

An  excellent  pamphlet. 

ARBITRATION  of  the  Exchanges.  See  Ex- 
chaugb. 

ARBUTHNOT,  0.-— Was  private  secretary  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  Sur  Charles  Wood. 

Sir  Robert  Pee^a  Act  of  1844,  regulating  the 
iaaue  of  Bank  Notea  vindicated.    London,  1857. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  fluent  s^le,  but 
unfortunately  the  author  has  never  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  mechanism  of 
banking.  At  page  12  he  treats  the  £38,000,000 
of  deposits  in  the  various  London  Joint  Stock 
Banks  at  that  period,  as  bond  fide  cash  deposited 
by  the  public.  This  is  the  touchstone  of  any  man*s 
real  knowledge  of  banking.  The  delusion  is  almost 
universal,  but  it  is  as  profound  a  delusion  as  the 
balance  of  trade.    (Bank.) 

ARBUTHNOT,  JOHN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,— Born 
in  1675,  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose.  He  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  wits  and  physicians  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  His  father,  an  episcopal  clergy- 
man, lost  his  preferment  at  the  Revolution,  and 
young  Arbuthnot  came  to  England,  and  settled  at 
Doncaster  for  some  time.  Meeting  with  no  em- 
ployment there,  he  came  to  London,  where  his 
manners,  learning,  and  wit  soon  acquired  him  the 
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frioBdahip  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  men  of 
thetinae,  Pope,  Swift,  Gaj,  Pamell,  Harley,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  others.  A  fortunate  accident 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Queen  Anne,  who 
appointed  him  physician  to  the  conrt.  He  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments 
as  for  his  incomparable  wit,  and  what  does  not 
always  accompany  such  a  quality,  his  goodness  of 
heart  He  was  the  author  of  several  political 
satires.  He  died  in  February,  173^.  His 
treatise  on  an  economical  subject  is  his-— 

Table  of  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures, 
explained  and  exempUfed  in  several  dissertations, 
London,  1727.  Second  edition,  with  an  appendix 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Langwith,  1754. 

A  very  valuable  work,  containing  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  things 
in  uicient  times. 

ABC,  PHKiTP  AUOUSTB  de  Ste.  70IX,  D* 

—Natural  son  of  a  Connt  of  Toulouse,  died  in 
1779,  at  TuUe,  leaving,  among  numerous  other 
works, — 

Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Navigation  des 
Anciens  et  des  Modemes.  Two  vols,  only  printed. 
Paris,  1758. 

La  Noblesse  Militaire  opposie  d  la  Noblesse 
Commer^ante. 

Le  Palais  tht  Silence,  conte  pkilosophique,  avec 
ttne  dissertation  historique  et  critique  sur  VetablissS' 
ment  des  colonies  de  la  Grece,  dans  VAsie  Mineure, 
Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 
Amsterdam,  (Paris,)  1744. 

ABCERB,  LOUIS  ETIENN&— Born  at 
Marseilles,  in  1698.  A  priest  of  the  Oratory.  In 
1743  he  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Koyai 
Society  of  Acpriculture  of  Rochelle,  and  Superior 
of  his  order.  Having,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend 
who  died  in  the  course  of  the  work,  published  a 
History  of  Rochelle,  he  obtained  a  pension,  and 
was  appointed  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  died  7th 
February,  1782.    He  also  published— 

VEtat  de  rAgriculture  des  Romaxns  depuis  le 
commencement  de  la  Republique  jusqu*au  siecle  de 
J.  Cisar,    Paris,  1777. 

MSmoire  sur  la  nScessOS  de  diminuer  le  nombre 
des  Fetes.    1763. 

ABCO,  OIAHBATTISTA  OHEBABDO,  F 

—  Bom  at  Arco,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1739.  He 
studied  at  Mantna,  Parma,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  CkmdiUac,  and  at  Verona.  Re- 
turning to  Mantna  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Maria  Theresa. 
The  Academy  having  proposed  as  a  prize  subject 
in  1771,  "The  equilibrium  which  ought  to  be 
established  between  the  industry  of  the  town  and 
the  conntry  with  regard  to  their  respective  inte- 
rests and  wants,**  Arco  wrote  a  dissertation  ^*  On 
the  Politico-Economical  harmony  between  a  City 
and  its  territory,**  which  gained  the  prize,  and 
much  public  reputation.  He  published  many 
other  works  cm  Political  Economy,  in  which  he 
unreservedly  adopted  free  trade  opinions.  Jo- 
seph n  appointed  him  governor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Mantna,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  good  administration.  He  founded  a  school 
of  Agriculture  for  orphans,  and  expended  great 
sums  in  charity  to  the  distressed  workmen,  in  the 
PABT  I.     vol*.  I. 


severe  winter  of  1782.  He  died  in  1791,  having 
resigned  his  office  some  years  previously.  His 
dissertations  on  Political  Economy  are — 

DelT  Armonia  Politico' Economica  trd  la  cittd 
e  ilsuo  territorio. — Del  eliritto  ai  transiii. — DelT 
influenza  del  commercio  sopra  i  talenti  e  sui  costu* 
mi. — DelT  influenza  dello  spirito  di  commercio  sulT 
economia  interna  dei  popoli,  e  sulla  vrosperitd 
degli  Stati. — DelP  Annona. — DeW  influenza  del 
Ghetto  nello  Stato. 

ABOELATIy  FnJPPO.-One  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Bologna,  in  1685,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  the  city.  After  studying  there, 
he  went  to  Florence,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  remarkable  persons  there,  especially  the 
celebrated  Magliabecchi.  He  devoted  much  time 
and  labor  to  promote  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  literary  and  scientific  men,  amongst  others, 
Ulysses  Aldovrandi,  the  naturalist.  The  princi- 
pal one,  however,  which  he  was  the  means  of 
presenting  to  the  world,  was  Muratorfs  Rerum 
Italicarum  Scriptores.  Hearing  that  Muratori 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  his  great  work  out, 
because  there  was  no  press  in  Italy  which  could 
execute  it,  Argclati  found  that  M'dan  was  the  only 
place  where  it  could  be  effected.  Having  gone 
there,  he  formed  an  association  of  Milanese  gen- 
tlemen, who  each  subscribed  a  considerable  sum, 
and  by  this  means  a  suitable  printing-office  wag 
established,  where  many  other  magnificent  works 
where  published  besides  Muratori.  Argelati  died 
5th  January,  1755.  His  own  writings  on  Eco- 
nomics are — 

De  monetis  Italics  variorum  dissertationes  col* 
lectte,  recensiUe,  et  aucUe.    Milan,  1750. 

Nummorum  series  tarn  auri  quam  argenti  et  oris 
qui  in  officina  manetarid  Medtolanensi  cusi  fuere, 
abanno  1348  oi^  1750. 

ABISTOPHANESy— Bom  abont  456  B.C., 
died  about  380  B.C.  We  may  quote  a  remarka- 
ble passage  from  the  Frogs,  which  contains  the 
earliest  notice,  that  we  are  aware  of,  of  an  econo- 
mical phenomenon  of  fundamental  importance, — 
That  good  and  bad  coin  cannot  circulate  together, 
but  the  bad  coin  will  drive  out  the  good.  During 
the  extreme  distress  caused  by  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Athens  had,  for  the  first  time,  issued  a  de- 
based gold  coinage,  the  consequence  was  that  the 
good  money  immediately  disappeared  from  circu- 
lation. Aristophanes,  Frogs,  665,  says,  "The 
State  has  very  often  appeared  to  us  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  towards  the  good  and  noble 
citizens,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  the  old  currency 
and  the  new  gold.  For  we  make  no  use  at  all, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  of  those  which  are  not 
adulterated,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  money, 
as  it  would  seem,  which  are  alone  well  coined  and 
ring  properly,  but  of  this  base  copper,  struck 
only  yesterday,  and  recently,  of  a  most  villainous 
stamp.  And  such  of  the  citizens  as  we  know  to 
be  weU  bom  and  pmdent,  and  honorable  gentle- 
men, and  educated  in  the  palaestra,  and  chorus,  and 
liberal  knowledge,  we  insult.  But  the  impudent 
and  foreigners,  and  the  base  bom,  and  the  rascals, 
and  the  sons  of  rascals,  and  those  most  recently 
come,  we  employ.** 

This  phenomenon,  which  has  been  observed  in 
countless  instances  in  all  ages  and  countries,  was 
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loug  the  puzzle  of  statesmen  and  financiers.  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  was  the  earlie8t4)erson,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  who  discoveredTthe  connection 
between  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  bad  money 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  good.  We  have 
therefore  called  it  Gresham's  Law  of  the  Cur- 
rency. (Gresham^  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Political  Economy. 

ARISTOTLE,— Whom,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  unexampled  influence  he  has  maintained  over 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  we  must  pronounce  the 
most  distinguished  person  that  ever  lived,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  He 
was  bom  B.C.  384,  in  Chalcidice,  at  Stagirus,  on 
the  Strjrmonic  Gulf,  on  the  margin  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  Illustrious  as  the  cradle  of  all  European  litera- 
ture. His  father  Nicomachus,  one  of  the  -^scla- 
piadae,  hereditary  professors  of  medicine,  was  the 
physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  voluminous  writer 
on  Medicine,  Physiology,  and  Natural  History, 
and  these  studies  exercised  much  influence  over 
the  mind  of  his  son.  Nicomachus  died  while  his 
son  was  a  minor,  and  left  him  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Proxenus  of  Atameus,  who  discharged  his 
office  with  greater  fidelity  than  such  persons  gene- 
rally do,  and  Aristotle  always  regarded  him  with 
the  warmest  aff^ection  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At 
seventeen  he  came  to  Athens,  the  centre  of  the 
civilized  world,  when  Plato  was  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation.  That  ^eat  teacher  had  just  left 
on  his  journey  to  Sicily,  where  he  staid  three 
years,  and  Aristotle  devoted  himself  to  study, 
during  that  period,  to  qualify  himself  to  attend 
his  lectures  with  due  profit  on  his  return.  Aris- 
totle remained  at  Athens  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  amassed  during  that  time  those  unex- 
ampled stores  of  knowledge  which  have  rendered 
his  name  immortal.  He  was  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil  of  Plato,  who  called  him  **  the 
soul  of  his  school."  During  the  last  ten  years  he 
himself  gave  lectures  on  Khetoric  and  Politics, 
and  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  scholars. 

At  the  period  of  Plato's  death,  Philip  of  Mace- 
don had  commenced  that  career  of  encroachment 
which  aroused  all  that  was  patriotic  at  Athens 
to  resist  him.  He  captured  many  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Chalcidice,  amongst  others  Stagirus,  which 
was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 
Aristotle,  as  a  person  who  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  friendship,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  him 
which  had  not  much  success.  Himself  a  foreigner, 
and  the  friend  of  the  Macedonian  King,  Aristotle 
probably  found  himself  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  Athenians,  and  found  it  conve- 
nient to  retire  for  a  while  from  that  city.  He 
went  to  reside  at  the  Court  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of 
Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
scholars  at  Athens.  The  predecessor  of  Hermias 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  Persia,  when  that  power  was  engaged  with  an 
insurrection  in  Egypt.  As  soon  as  the  Great 
King  had  suppressed  that  revolt,  he  sent  to  chas- 
tise the  rebeUious  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  Hermias 
was  defeated,  and  Atameus  captured.  Aristotle 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Mitylene,  along  with 
Pythias,  the  sister  of  Hermias,  whom  he  married. 
Aiter  being  there  two  years  he  received  an  invi- 
tation firom  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  son  Alexander,  who  wa^  then  thir- 
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teen  years  of  age.  This  invitation  he  accepted 
B.  c.  342,  and  he  staid  in  Macedonia  seven  years, 
four  of  which  were  occupied  in  the  education  of  his 
pupil.  He  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  showing 
his  love  for  his  birthplace,  for  Plutarch  says  that 
he  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  Instructions,  the 
rebuilding  of  Stagirus.  This  request  was  com- 
plied with.  The  citizens  who  were  in  exile  were 
recalled,  and  those  in  captivity  were  redeemed. 
Philip  prepared  a  grove  for  the  studies  and  litera- 
ry conversations  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,  the  stone  seats  and  shady  walks  fre- 
quented by  him  were  still  shewn,  and  the  grateful 
citizens  instituted  a  festival  in  his  memory. 

When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  eastem  expe- 
dition, Aristotle  did  not  accompany  him,  but  sent 
with  him  his  nephew  Callisthenes,  an  honest,  but 
rough  and  impmdent  man,  who  did  not  know  how 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  position  he  was 
placed  in.  Aristotle  himself  returned  to  Athens, 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  years.  The  successors 
of  Plato  held  the  Academy,  so  Aristotle  opened 
his  school  at  the  Lycjeum,  near  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Apollo  Lyceus.  He  was  of  feeble  health, 
so  he  delivered  his  lectures  walking  up  and  down 
the  shady  paths  {weplvaToiX,  whence  his  followers 
were  called  Peripatetics.  Here  he  remained  thir- 
teen years,  and  auring  that  time  the  greater  part 
of  his  works  were  composed.  During  this  time, 
we  may  believe  that  he  attained  the  summit  of 
human  felicity,  if  ever  any  man  did.  The  Mace- 
donian party  was  uppermost  at  Athens,  and  the 
philosopher,  with  stainless  name,  attended  by 
crowds  of  admiring  disciples,  enjoyed  ever}'thing 
that  wealth  or  fame  could  give.  Alexander  is 
said  to  have  given  him  800  talents,  or  £200,000, 
and  put  several  thousands  of  men  at  his  command 
in  all  quarters  of  his  empire,  to  procure  materials 
for  his  Natural  History,  which  was  written  at  his 
request.  For  these  thirteen  years  Aristotle  reigned 
without  a  rival.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  it, 
the  friendship  between  him  and  his  pupil  sustained 
some  diminution,  in  consequence  of  the  impra- 
dence  of  Callisthenes,  who  could  never  tame  down 
his  rough  honesty  to  the  level  of  the  servile 
adorers  of  the  conqueror,  and  at  last  provoked 
his  own  destmction. 

When  the  ajBtounding  news  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  was  spread  through  Greece,  the  popu  • 
lar  party  made  a  last  vain  effort  for  Pan-Hellenic 
independence.  Inspired  by  the  burning  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  Greece  fought  its  last  fight  for 
liberty,  and,  under  the  commimd  of  Leosthenes, 
a  transient  gleam  of  success  crowned  their  arms. 
The  anti-Macedonian  party  prevailed  for  a  short 
time,  and  evil  days  fell  upon  the  Philosopher. 
The  leaders  of  the  fallen  party  were,  as  usual,  pro- 
scribed. The  immaculate  character  of  Aristotle 
gave  no  hold  for  the  calumnies  of  politicians,  but 
some  flagitious  wretches  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  him  for  blasphemy,  for  having,  as  they 
said,  paid  more  than  mortal  honors  to  the  memory 
of  Hermias  and  Pythias.  The  Philosopher,  then 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  broken  in  health,  saying  to 
his  friends,  "Let  us  leave  Athens,  and  not  give  the 
Athenians  a  second  opportunity  to  commit  sacrilege 

r'nst  philosophy,"  abandoned  the  scene  of  his 
„  y,  and  removed  with  his  property  to  Chalcis, 
in  Eubcea,  where  some  of  his  relatives  lived,  and  his 
political  friends  were  in  power.  Safe  from  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  tdl  they  could  do  was  to 
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wreak  their  Tengeance  on  Mm,  by  the  hannless 
inault  of  repealing  a  f(»iner  vote  of  the  people  in 
his  honoor,  and  condemning  him  to  death  in  his 
ab8en<^  But  a  more  powerful  enemy  than  the 
Athenians  had  him  in  his  grasp.  A  long-standing 
disease  of  the  intestines  carried  him  off  in  his 
sixty-second  year,  in  Angnst,  b.c.  322,  and  two 
months  later,  the  last  scene  of  free  Greece  being 
played  ont,  his  immortal  opponent  Demosthenes, 
was  added  another  illostrions  victim  to  the  Afar- 
tyrology  of  faction.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  twelve  months,  three  of  the  most  tran- 
scendant  intellects  the  world  ever  saw,  were 
extingnished. 

ThSs  eminent  philosopher,  who  combined  within 
himself,  digested,  and  systematized  all  the  learning 
and  science  of  his  time,  was  the  tme  founder  of 
Social  Philosophy.  His  entire  works  are  said 
by  Diogenes  Laertins  to  have  exceeded  450,000 
lines,  but  the  only  ones,  of  course,  we  can  notice,  are 
iboee  which  relate  to  our  present  subject.  And  it 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  they  have  come 
down  to  OS  in  an  incomplete  and  fragmentary  form, 
if  indeed  they  are  anything  m<H*e  than  abstracts 
of  his  lectures.  The  Pohtics  is  incomplete,  and 
critics  unanimously  pronounce  the  second  book  of 
Economies^  which  is  printed  with  his  works,  to  be 
spurious,  and  many  attribute  the  first  book  to 
Theophrastus.  And  it  is  even  said  that  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  three  last  chapters  of  the  first 
book,  and  all  the  second,  is  lost,  and  were  tnms- 
lated  into  Greek  by  Aretinus,  from  a  Latin  ver- 
sion. Dicgenes  Laertius  only  mentions  one  book 
of  Economies^  but  others  mention  two.  No  one 
has  mentioned  anv  one  else  to  whom  they  ought 
to  be  assigned.  And  we  may  perhaps  fairly  con- 
sider them  to  be  either  by  some  scholar  of  Aris- 
totle who  took  notes  of  his  master's  lectures,  or 
they  may  be  a  sketch,  or  common  place  book  of 
Aristotle's  own,  containing  examples  which  he 
collected  for  his  use  when  he  should  complete  his 
treatise  at  some  future  period.  The  draught  of 
the  Politics  was  not  finished  at  his  death,  and  the 
second  book  of  the  Economics,  after  the  first  chap- 
ter, is  merely  an  unconnected  collection  of  in- 
stances in  which  a  variety  of  persons,  and  states 
of  all  sorts,  tyrannical,  constitutional,  andTepubli- 
can,  provided  themselves  with  money  on  certain 
occasions.  Very  similar  cases  are  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Politics^  I.  c.  xi.  So  that  it  appears 
quite  possible  that  they  might  have  been  materials 
which  Aristotle  collected,  to  be  used  in  his  regular 
treatise,  as  might  seem  advisable.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  the  work  is  interesting  as  it  is  the 
first  that  contains  the  nune  of  Polttic al  Economt, 
and  in  his  Treatises  on  Social  Philosophy  are 
contained  the  foundations  of  all  modem  systems  of 
Political  Economy,  both  those  which  take  the 
widest,  and  those  which  take  the  narrowest  view 
of  the  objects  and  limits  of  the  science. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  briefly  a  general 
outline  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Politics, 
Economics,  and  Political  Economy,  though  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  follow  him,  because  he  is  not 
always  uniform  and  consistent  with  himself  in  the 
use  of  these  terms,  and  they  are  o^n  so  mixed 
ap  together,  as  not  to  be  easy  to  render  a  clear 
definition  which  shall  always  be  accurate.  The 
following  will,  we  hope,  be  found  sufficiently 
correct. 
Aristotle  considers  social  philosophy  or  political 


science,  in  its  most  general  sense,  to  be  the  **  chief 
and  most  excellent  of  all,"  (PoL  I.,  1,^  and  to  be 
*Uhe  chie(  and  especially  the  master  science,** 
(NichomacK  EtkicSy  I.,  2.J  and  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense  to  include  three  divisions: 
Ethics^  which  treat  of  the  regulation  of  the 
individual  man;  Economics,  which  treat  of  the 
regulation  and  management  of  families;  and  PoU" 
Hcf^  which  treat  of  the  regulation  of  the  society  of 
families,  or  the  state.  The  word  politics,  then, 
he  uses  sometimes  in  the  extensive  sense  of  in- 
cluding the  other  two,  and  sometimes  in  Uie  nar- 
rower one  of  excluding  them. 

Again,  the  word  Economy,  in  its  original  and 
most  comprehensive  sense,  includes  everything 
which  relates  to  the  regulation  and  good  of  the 
family  or  household.  And  this  clearly  includes 
two  separate  branches,  1st,  the  ruling  or  governing 
the  household,  and  2nd,  providing  for  its  mainte- 
nance. Bat  the  acquisition  of  subsistence  is 
manifestly  the  first  requisite  towards  ruling  it. 
"  Some,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  identify  the  acqui* 
sltion  of  subsistence  with  economy,  while  others 
consider  it  as  the  chief  part  of  it,  I  mean  the 
acquisiti(Hi  of  wealth."  (Pol,  I.,  3.J 

He  then  says  that  the  household  consists  of 
freemen  and  slaves,  and  having  discussed  the 
different  methods  of  ruling  a  household  he  treats 
of  slaves^  and  as  slaves  are  a  portion  of  property, 
he  then  inquires  into  the  nature  of  property  in 
general.  (Pol,  I.,  8.^  And  agwn,  he  says,  "  some 
may  question  whether  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is 
the  same  thing  as  economics,  or  whether  it  is  part 
of  it,  or  something  subservient  to  it,  and  if  so,  in 
what  manner."  "It  is  evident,  however,"  he 
says  "  that  economics  is  not  the  same  as  the  art 
of  getting  wealth;  for  it  is  the  business  of  the 
latter  to  acquire  it,  and  of  the  former  to  use  it. 
For  what  art  is  there  to  use  what  is  in  the  house, 
besides  economics?  But  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  getting  of  wealth  is  part  of  economics,  or 
another  kind  of  thing."  In  Chapter  10  he  st^ 
further  goes  on,  and  says,  "  it  is  clear  whether 
getting  wealth  is  part  of  economics  or  politics,  fcfr 
as  politics  does  not  make  men,  but  takes  them 
from  nature,  and  uses  them  as  she  finds  them,  so 
ought  nature,  whether  it  be  the  earth,  or  the  sea,  or 
anything  else,  to  supply  them  with  provisions, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  master  oi  the  house 
(economist)  to  manage  them  properly ;  for  it  is  not 
the  weaver's  business  to  make  the  wool,  but  to 
use  it,  and  to  distinguish  what  is  good  and  useful 
from  is  what  is  bad  and  useless." 

From  this  principal  idea  of  economics  being 
chiefly  concerned  in  obtaining  wealth,  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  subject  unfolds  Itself,  which  he 
has  adopted  in  his  systematic  treatises.  Instead 
of  the  original  order  of  ethics,  economics,  politics, 
or  the  regulation  of  man  regarding  himself,  his 
household,  and  the  State,  we  have  it  thus, — 
Ethics,  as  before,  the  relation  of  man  towards 
himself;  Politics,  the  relation  of  man  towards 
others  in  a  social  capacity,  both  private  and  public, 
the  family,  and  the  State ;  and  Economics,  the 
relation  of  man  in  both  capacities  towards  pro- 
perty. 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  broad  general 
outline  upon  which  these  three  treatises  are  con- 
structed. Yet,  in  treating  of  them  at  length, 
parts  of  each  of  them  will  be  found  incidentally 
necessary  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
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others,  so  that  each  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  so 
intertwined  and  interlaced  with  the  others,  that 
they  must  all  be  studied  together.  Thus,  in  the 
Ethics,  in  the  discussion  of  what  happiness  con- 
sists in,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether 
wealth  conduces  to  happiness.  This  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  money  and  its  uses. 
So,  in  the  discussion  of  Liberality  (iv.  1,  2),  the 
nature  of  property  or  wealth  is  discussed.  And 
in  treating  of  Justice  (v.  5),  he  is  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  equality  of  services  rendered 
between  man  and  man,  and  this  involves  the  whole 
theory  of  Value.  He  says  that  civil  society  is 
held  together  by  mutusd  exchanges,  and  this  leads 
him  to  show  that  there  must  be  some  common 
measure  of  value,  which  is  Monet.  In  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  question  he  discusses 
many  things  which  more  appropriately  belong  to 
politics. 

Again,  in  the  Politics,  where  he  considers  man 
in  his  social  relations,  he  starts  the  question  what 
his  duties  and  offices  are  in  his  character  of  the 
head  of  a  household,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
leads  him  to  discuss  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
Economy  and  Economics,  then  to  consider  the  art 
of  getting  wealth  (xpiy/iart^rrtif^),  and  then  whe- 
ther a  community  of  property  is  good  or  bad  for 
a  State.  And  in  this  treatise  he  considers  man  in 
relation  to  his  wife  and  slaves,  chiefly  as  persons, 
though  the  latter  partly  as  property. 

Lastly,  in  the  Economics,  which  is  expressly 
on  the  relation  of  men,  both  in  their  private 
capacity  of  individuals,  and  their  public  capacity 
as  the  State,  towards  property,  he  considers  man 
in  relation  to  his  wife,  as  having  rule  over  her, 
and  to  his  slaves  as  absolute  property.  The  pro- 
vince of  Economics,  he  savs,  is  both  to  found  a 
family  and  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  parts  of  a  house- 
hold are  a  man  and  his  possessions.  In  Chap. 
6  he  says  that  there  are  four  qualities  which 
the  master  of  a  household  (olKoydfioc)  ought  to 
possess  regarding  wealth.  Thus,  the  word  Eco- 
nomy gradually  slides  almost  exclusively  into 
the  meaning  of  wealth,  and  in  the  second  book, 
if  it  be  by  him,  he  says  that  there  are  four 
kinds  of  economy  or  modes  in  which  diflferent 
bodies  acquire  wealth.  The  regal,  the  satra- 
pical,  the  Political,  and  the  domestic.  The 
first  two  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  a  mo- 
narchical or  despotical  government  obtains  its 
revenue,  the  third  how  a  free  state  (wSXic)  raises 
a  revenue,  and  the  last,  how  a  private  man  makes 
an  income.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  expression  Po- 
litical Economy  in  this  treatise,  in  which  it  is 
first  used,  denotes  the  method  in  which  a  free 
State  raises  a  revenue.  And  the  sense  attributed 
to  Economy  in  this  book  exactly  agrees  with  that 
adopted  by  Adam  Smith  in  the  introduction  to 
B.  IV.  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  "  Political  Eco- 
nomy, as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  a  statesman 
or  legislator,  proposes  two  distinct  objects,  first  to 
provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for 
the  people,  or,  more  properly,  to  enable  them 
to  provide  each  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for 
themselves,  and  secondly  to  supply  the  State  or 
Commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
public  services."  Thus  Adam  Smith  combined 
the  four  sorts  of  Economy,  and  gave  them  the 
general  name  of  Political  Economy. 

We  have  seen  (Pbbliminabt  Discourse)  that 


the  earliest  modem  author  who  uses  the  term 
Political  Economy,  Montchretien,  employs  it 
much  in  the  same  sense.  But  the  founders  of  the 
modern  science  of  Political  Economy  used  it  in  a 
very  much  wider  sense,  to  denote  the  social  rela- 
tions of  men  to  the  State,  to  each  other,  and  to 
property,  or,  in  other  words,  they  joined  the  politics 
and  economics  of  Aristotle  into  one  subject,  and 
considered  it  as  one  great  science,  which  they 
called  Political  Economt. 

The  preceding  section  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  notion  of  the  ideas 
of  Aristotle  on  the  subject.  The  great  difficulty 
consists  in  pursuing  the  changes  of  meaning  that 
words  gradually  assume,  and  the  subtle  and  some- 
times overfine  distinctions  raised,  which  are  sub- 
sequently overlooked  and  abandoned.  The  most 
ardent  admirer  of  Aristotle  must  admit  that  he 
does  not  always  maintain  that  rigorous  accuracy 
and  consistency  in  the  use  of  terms,  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  science.  The  diflferent 
shades  of  meaning,  too,  attributed  to  the  dififerent 
words  relating  to  wealth,  are  also  a  source  of  some 
perplexity,  and  require  much  attention.  Thus, 
yjpil flora  sometimes  means  utilities,  or  wealth  in 
general,  and  sometimes  money  in  particular.  It 
may  be  useful  to  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  diflferent 
shades  of  meaning  of  the  diflferent  words. 

OiKoyofifa,  olKovouucfi. — ^The  art  of  managing 
a  household,  which  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
first  the  art  of  ruling  it,  and  secondly  the  art  of 
providing  subsistence  for  it ;  hence  the  art  of  using 
wealth  already  acquired,  and  lastly  the  art  of 
acquiring  wealth  or  subsistence. 

Kriificu, — Anything  that  may  be  possessed — pos- 
sessions in  general— wealth.  Kr^yuais  very  rarely 
if  ever  applied  to  money,  and  it  is  sometimes  used 
in  opposition  to  xp^/ia,as  in  Plato  De  Legg^i  Krijfia 
Koi  XPW^  property  in  kind,  and  in  money. 

Krfirucii  comprehends  the  art  of  using  a^uisi- 
tions,  and  also  the  art  of  acquiring  wealth  or 
utilities,  and  this  art  is  divided  into  three  branches, 
1,  the  natural  i.e.  the  increase  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  animals ;  2,  from  commerce ;  3,  an  inter- 
mediate species,  from  forests  and  mines.  And  the 
second  or  commercial  branch  is  subdivided  into 
three  varieties,  from  trading,  from  usury,  and  from 
the  wages  of  labor. 

XprifM — ^Anything  that  may  be  used,or  that  pos- 
sesses utility,  hence  wealth  in  general,  or  things 
whose  value  is  measured  by  money ;  hence,  often 
money  in  particular,  as  the  object  with  which  the 
idea  of  wealth  is  most  popularly  associated. 

XprifxaTUTTiKfi' — ^The  art  of  acquiring  wealth 
or  utilities  in  general,  and  money  getting. 

nXovToc. — ^Abundauce,  riches,  wealth,  connect- 
ed with  TToXvc,  irXiov. 

N(J/it(T/ia. — Coined  money,  from  vdiioc — ^that 
which  is  appointed  by  law  as  the  equivalent  for 
commodities  and  services  in  general. 

We  shall  now  give  such  extracts  from  these 
treatises  as  are  sufficient  to  show  Aristotle's  ideas 
upon  the  frmdamental  conceptions  of  the  modem 
science  of  Political  Economy. 

Nicomachean  Ethics. — Book  iv.  Chap.  1. 

And  we  call  wealth,  all  things  whose  value  is 
measured  by  money. 
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yofdfffutrt  fitrptirai, 

Bo(^  IV.  Chap.  3. 
Now  the  term  Value  is  used  in  reference  to 

BXTBBNAL  goods. 

'H  ^  Ui,la  Xiyerai  wpoQ  ra  iicroi  hyaBcu 

Bookv^  Chap.  5. 

Bat  in  the  commonity  of  exchanges,  such  an 
idea  of  justice  as  a  proportionate,  and  not  an 
equal  retidiation,  holds  men  together.  For  socie- 
ty  holds  together  by  means  of  a  proportionate 
reciprocity  of  services.  For  either  they  seek  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  (for  it  seems  a  species  of 
slavery,  if  they  cannot  revenge  themselves,)  or  to 
return  good  for  good,  for  if  not,  there  is  no  mutual 
exchange,  and  by  this  mutual  exchange  of  service 
they  hold  together.  Therefore,  too,  they  build 
the  temple  of  the  Graces  in  the  highways,  that 
kindness  may  be  requited,  for  this  is  peculiar  to 
gratitude.  For  it  is  right  to  return  a  service  to 
the  person  who  has  done  us  one,  and  then  to  be 
the  first  to  do  the  next  one.  And  diagonal  con- 
junction produces  a  proportionate  return.  Thus 
let  a  builder  be  A,  a  shoemaker  B,  a  house  C,  and 
a  shoe  D.  The  builder  then  should  receive  from 
the  shoemaker  some  of  his  work^  and  give  him 
tome  of  his  own  in  return.  Then  if  there  be 
proportionate  equality  at  first,  and  then  an  ex- 
change takes  place,  there  will  be  what  we  have 
said.  If  not,  there  is  no  equality,  and  such 
deiJings  cannot  go  on.  For  there  13  nothing  to 
prevent  the  work  of  the  one  being  better  uian 
that  of  the  other.  But  these  must  be  equalized. 
And  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  other  arts  also. 
Y(x  they  would  come  to  an  end,  unless  the  things 
which  each  reciprocally  gives  and  receives,  were 
equal  in  quality  and  quantity.  For  there  is  no 
commercial  dealing  between  two  physicians,  but 
between  a  physician  and  a  farmer,  and  generally 
between  persons  of  different  and  dissimilar  occu- 
pations. But  nevertheless  these  must  be  equal- 
ized. Wherefore  there  must  be  some  way  of 
measuring  all  things,  which  can  be  exchanged, 
and  from  this  necessity  came  the  use  of  money. 
And,  it  is,  in  a  sense^  a  medium,  for  it  measures 
all  things,  both  their  excess  and  their  defect; 
how  many  shoes  for  instance  are  equal  to  a  house 
or  food.  As  the  builder  then  is  to  the  shoemaker, 
10  must  the  shoes  be  to  the  house,  or  to  food. 
For  if  it  be  not  so,  there  can  be  no  exchange,  or 
common  dealing.  And  this  cannot  take  place 
unless  the  things  are  in  some  way  equal.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  as  was  said  before,  that  all 
things  should  be  measured  by  some  one  thing. 

And  this  thing,  in  truth,  is  the  necessity  or  the 
DBMAKis  which  holds  together  all  commercial 
dealing.  For  if  men  wanted  nothing,  or  not  to 
Uie  same  degree,  there  would  be  no  exchange,  or 
not  to  the  same  amount.  And  money  has  become, 
conventionally  as  it  were,  a  substitute  for  the 
demand ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  ydfjuafia. 
or  legal  tender,  because  it  is  not  so  by  nature,  but 
by  law,  r6fi^  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  it 
fyr  something  else,  and  render  it  useless.  When 
these  things  then  are  equalized,  there  will  be  an 
equal  exchange  of  services.  So  that  as  the  farmer 
is  to  the  ahoimaker,  so  is  the  work  of  the  shoe- 
maker to  the  work  oi  the  farmer.    And  when 


they  make  an  exchange,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  the  form  of  a  proportion,  for  if  not,  one 
extreme  will  have  both  differences,  i.e.,  one  party 
will  receive  more  and  give  less  than  he  ought,  and 
the  other  will  receive  less,  and  give  more  than  he 
ought.  But  when  they  have  their  own,  they  are 
equal,  and  can  have  dealings,  because  this  equality 
can  take  place  between  them.  Let  the  farmer  be 
A,  the  food  C,  the  shoemaker  B,  and  his  production 
made  equal  to  the  farmer's  production,  D.  For 
if  they  could  not  thus  make  an  equal  mutuality  of 
services,  there  could  be  no  dealings  between  them. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  necessity  or  demand  is,  as 
it  were,  the  one  thing  which  holds  conmiercial 
dealings  together,  because  when  they  have  no 
want  of  each  other,  either  both  or  one  of  them, 
they  do  not  exchange,  as  they  do  when  one  has 
what  the  other  wants.  As  for  instance,  when 
those  who  want  wine  give  com  in  exchange. 
These  things,  therefore,  must  be  made  equal. 

But  with  regard  to  a  future  exchange,  (if  we 
want  nothing  at  present,  that  it  may  take  place 
when  we  do  want  something)  money  is,  as  it 
were,  our  security.  For  it  is  necessary  that  he 
who  brings  it,  should  be  able  to  get  what  he  wants. 
But  even  money  itself  is  liable  to  the  same  thing 
as  other  commodities,  because  it  is  not  always  (J 
equal  value,  but  yet  it  is  more  likely  to  vary  less. 
Therefore  there  must  be  some  way  of  estimating 
the  value  of  all  things,  for  so  there  can  always  be 
an  exchange,  and  if  ttiis,  then  commercial  dealings. 
And  money  made,  as  it  were,  a  common  measure, 
equalizes  them.  For  there  can  be  no  commerce  if 
there  be  no  exchange,  nor  any  exchange  if  there  be 
no  equality,  nor  any  equality  if  there  be  no  com- 
mon measure.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  not  possible  that 
things  which  differ  so  much  should  be  commen- 
surable. But  so  far  as  regards  the  want  of  them, 
this  may  be  possible,  ^d  there  must  be  some 
one  thing  fixed  upon  by  common  consent.  There- 
f(Mre  it  is  called  ydfitafiOy  legal  tender,  for  it  makes 
all  things  commensurable.  For  all  things  are 
measur^  by  this  legal  standard.  Let  a  house  be 
A,  ten  minte  B,  a  bed  C,  and  let  A  be  half  B,  if 
the  value  of  a  house  be  equal  to  five  minte.  And 
let  the  bed  C  be  worth  the  tenth  part  of  B.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  how  many  beds  are  equal  to  a 
house,  namely  five.  And  it  is  clear  that  this  was 
the  mode  of  exchange,  before  the  invention  ot 
money,  for  it  makes  no  difference  whether  five 
beds  be  given  for  a  house,  or  the  value  of  fivvj 
beds. 

Polities.— Book  I.  Chap.  3. 

A  complete  household  consists  of  fireemen  and 
slaves.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Now  there  is  part,  which 
some  consider  as  absolutely  idftitical  with  eco- 
nomy (the  management  of  a  household),  and 
others  as  the  most  important  part  of  it.  And  we 
must  inquire  how  the  matter  stands,  I  mean  what 
is  called  the  art  of  getting  wealth. 

Book  I.  Chap.  4. 

Since,  then,  property  is  part  of  the  household, 
so  also  must  the  art  of  getting  wealth  be  a  part  of 
economy,  (or  the  management  of  the  household,) 
because,  without  necessaries,  it  is  not  possible  to 
live,  or  to  live  well.  And  since  in  the  arts  which 
have  a  particular  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply them  with  suitable  instruments,  if  the  work 
IS  to  be  accomplished,  so  it  is  in  Economics.    But 
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some  instruments  are  inanimate,  and  others  are 
animate.  Thns,  to  the  pilot  the  helm  is  inanimate 
bnt  the  look-out  man  animate,  so  too  in  the  arts  a 
workman  is  a  species  of  instrument.  So  also 
property  is  an  instrument  in  regard  to  living,  and 
wealth  is  a  multitude  of  instruments,  and  a  slave 
is  a  living  property,  and  every  workman  is  an  in- 
strument above  all  other  instruments.  For  if  every 
instrument  being  bid  or  anticipating  an  order,  could 
accomplish  its  work,  as  they  talk  of  the  Statues  of 
Daedalus  or  the  tripods  of  Vulcan,  which  the  Poet 
says  came  of  their  own  accord  to  the  assembly  of 
the  gods,  so,  if  the  shuttles  wove  of  themselves, 
and  the  plectrum  would  play  on  the  lyre,  the 
ai*tificers  would  want  no  workmen,  and  the  master 
no  slaves.  Now,  what  we  call  instruments  are 
things  for  the  purpose  of  making  something  else, 
but  property  is  itself  to  be  used.  For,  from  the 
loom,  something  comes  besides  its  use,  but  from 
clothing  and  a  bed  only  its  use. 

Book  I.    Chap.  8. 

And  since  a  slave  is  a  part  of  property,  we  shall 
make  a  thorough  inquiiy  into  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty in  general,  and  the  art  of  gaining  wealth,  in 
the  manner  we  have  already  laid  down  for  our 
guidance.  First,  then,  some  might  be  in  doubt 
whether  the  art  of  getting  wealth  is  the  same 
thing  as  economics,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  subservient 
to  it.  And  if  subservient,  whether  it  is  so,  as  the 
art  of  making  shuttles  is  to  the  art  of  weaving, 
or  as  the  art  of  making  bronze  is  to  the  art  of 
making  statues.  For  they  are  not  subservient  in 
the  same  way,  but  one  supplies  the  instruments, 
and  the  other  the  materials.  And  I  mean  by  ma- 
terials, the  stuff  out  of  which  the  work  is  formed, 
as  wool  to  the  weaver,  and  bronze  to  the  caster  of 
statues.  So  that  it  is  clear,  that  the  art  of  getting 
wealth  is  not  identical  with  economics.  For  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  former  to  provide,  and  the  latter 
to  use.  For  what  art  is  there  in  using  what  there 
is  in  the  house,  except  economics  P  And  still  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  part  of  it,  or  a 
different  species.  For  if  it  is  the  business  of  him 
who  is  seekmg  wealth,  to  discern  whence  wealth 
and  property  are  to  be  got,  and  property  and 
wealth  include  many  different  kinds,  it  must  first 
be  settled  whether  agriculture  be  a  part  of  the  art 
of  getting  wealth  or  something  different,  and 
whether  the  care  and  acquisition  of  subsistence 
in  general,  is  so  or  not.      ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

So  also  it  is  clear  that  we  may  say,  that  plants 
WCTe  made  for  the  sake  of  animals,  and  other 
animals  made  for  the  sake  of  man ;  the  tame  for 
our  use  and  subsistence,  and  the  wild,  if  not  all, 
at  least  the  greater  part,  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
other  uses,  in  order  that  we  may  have  clothing 
and  other  instruments  from  them.  Since,  then. 
Nature  makes  nothing  without  an  object,  and  no- 
thing in  vain,  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  has 
made  all  these  things  for  the  sake  of  man.  Where- 
fore  even  war  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  a 
natural  mode  of  acquirmg  wealth.  For  hunting 
is  a  part  of  it  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
against  wild  beasts,  and  against  such  men  as 
being  bom  to  be  slaves,  are  unwiUing  to  submit 
to  it  And  such  a  war  is  natural  and  just.  That 
form  only,  then,  of  acquiring  wealth,  which  is  ac- 
cording to  nature,  is  a  part  of  Economics,  which 
ought  either  to  supply  it,  or  those  ought  to  cause 
it  to  be  supplied,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  store 
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an  abundance  of  things,  which  are  necessary  and 
useful  to  the  subsistence  of  the  community,  both 
as  a  state  and  as  a  family.  And  true  wealth 
seems  to  consist  in  these.  And  an  independent 
property  suflScieut  for  a  happy  life  is  not  bound- 
less, as  Solon,  the  poet,  says — 

";AQd  of  wealth  men  set  no  bounds  to  themselves." 

For  there  is  a  bound  to  tl^,  as  to  other  arts ;  for 
in  no  art  whatever  are  the  instruments  boundless, 
either  in  number  or  magnitude.  But  wealth  is  a 
multitude  of  instruments,  both  economical  and 
political.  So  that  there  clearly  is  a  natural  mode 
of  acquiring  wealth,  both  in  domestic  and  public 
economy,  and  the  reason  is  plain. 

Book  I.  Chap.  9. 
There  is,  too,  another  mode  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty, which  men  especially  call,  and  it  is  just  to 
call  it  so — the  art  of  gaining  wealth,  by  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  l^unds  to  riches  and  pro- 
perty. This  manjr  persons  consider  to  be  the 
same  as  what  has  just  been  spoken  of,  on  account 
of  its  near  affinity  to  it.  But  though  it  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  the  art  which  has  been  spoken 
of,  it  is  yet  not  very  different  from  it.  For  the 
former  comes  by  nature,  and  the  latter  not  by 
nature  but  rather  by  some  experience  and  art. 
And  let  us  commence  our  enquiry  into  it  from 
this  point.  £very  possession  has  two  uses,  both 
indeed  appropriate,  but  not  equally  so.  For  one 
is  peculiar  to  the  thing,  but  the  other  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Thus  a  shoe  may  be  worn,  or  it  may  be 
exchanged.  For  the  shoe  may  be  used  both  ways. 
For  he  who  exchanges  it  with  any  one  who 
wants  a  shoe  for  money,  or  food,  uses  it  no  doubt 
as  a  shoe,  but  not  according  to  its  pecuiiar  use. 
For  it  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
changed. And  the  same  things  hold  good  regard- 
ing all  othejr  property.  Exchanges  of  all  things 
go  on,  which  first  sprung  from  natural  circum- 
stances, as  some  men  have  more,  and  others  less 
than  what  they  require.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that 
retail-dealing  is  not  a  natural  mode  of  acquiring 
wealth.  For  men  were  obliged  to  use  exchanges 
in  order  to  obtain  what  was  necessary  for  them. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  first  community,  that 
is  the  family,  there  is  no  need  of  it,  but  only 
when  the  community  extends.  For  the  former  of 
these  had  all  things  in  common,  but  the  latter  who 
being  many  separate  communities  have  each  of 
them  also  many  other  things  in  common,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  exchange  with  each  other 
according  to  their  mutual  necessities,  by  way  of 
barter  as  many  foreign  nations  do  now.  For  they 
exchange  useAil  things  for  useM  things,  but  no- 
thing more,  such  as  giving  and  receiving  wine  for 
com,  and  other  things  in  a  similar  way.  This 
mode  of  barter  then  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  nor 
is  it  any  form  of  gaining  wealth.  For  it  took 
place  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  what  was  necessary 
to  one's  natural  independence.  From  this  mode 
of  dealing,  however,  (t.  e^  barter)  arose  the  other 
(t.  tf.,  money),  as  might  be  expected.  For  the 
supply  of  what  was  wanted  was  only  to  be  had 
from  a  foreign  country,  so  that  the  use  of  money 
was  necessarily  invented  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
porting what  was  wanted,  and  exporting  a  sur- 
plus. F(»r  every  thing  is  not  easy  of  carriage 
which  is  naturally  useful.  Therefore,  with  a 
view  to  exchanges,  men  agreed  upon  something 
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to  give  and  take  amongst  each  other,  which 
being  itself  an  article  of  value,  might  easily 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  for  the  purposes  of 
dailj  life,  sach  as  iron  or  silv^,  or  anything  else 
of  this  nature,  which  was  ascertained  at  first 
simply  by  its  weight  and  size,  but  afterwards  by 
putting  a  stamp  on  it,  to  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity ta  wei^iing  it.  And  this  stamp  was  put 
upon  it  to  ^ew  the  quantity  of  the  metal.  The 
use  of  money  having  thus  sprung  from  the  neces- 
sity of  exchanges,  another  form  of  getting  wealth 
sprung  up,  namely — retail  dealing,  which  at  first 
was  very  simple,  then  by  experience  it  was  con- 
ducted with  greater  art,  as  to  when  taid  how  com- 
merce could  produce  the  greatest  profit.  Hence 
the  art  (^  gaining  wealth  seemed  chiefly  to  relate 
to  money,  and  its  aim  to  be,  to  be  able  to  discover 
how  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth.  For  it 
18  the  mode  ci  obtaining  abundance  of  wealth. 
For  men  often  consider  wealth  to  consist  in  the 
abun^nce  of  money,  because  it  is  in  reference  to 
money  tluU;  wealth-getting  and  trading  are  con- 
cerned. To  some,  again,  money  seems  to  be  a 
mere  trifle,  valuable  only  by  law,  and  not  by  na- 
ture, 90  that  if  those  who  use  it  were  to  change 
their  sentiments,  it  would  be  of  no  value,  nor  use- 
ful to  obtun  anything  we  wanted,  and  he  who  had 
plenty  of  money  would  often  want  necessary  food. 
And  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  wealth  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  a  man  with  plenty  of  it  might 
die  of  hunger,  as  the  fables  they  tell  about  Mi£is, 
who,  through  the  insatiableness  of  his  desire,  had 
everything  he  touched  turned  into  gold.  Where- 
fore men  seek  around  for  some  other  species  of 
wealth  and  property,  and  ririitly  too,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  money  getting  is  different  from  natural 
wealth,  which  is  the  true  Economics.  But  trad- 
ing also  procures  wealth,  not  in  every  way,  but 
only  by  the  exchange  of  useful  things.  And  the 
latter  seems  to  be  about  money,  for  money  is  the 
first  element  and  whole  object  of  trading.  And 
the  wealth  that  may  be  got  by  tMs  mode  of  ac- 
quisition seems  boundless.  For  as  the  physician*s 
art  has  no  limits  with  respect  to  health,  and  each 
of  the  other  arts  has  no  limits  in  regard  to  its  aim, 
(for  each  of  these  they  wish  to  accomplish  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible,  but  the  means  of  each  of 
tiiem  to  attain  their  aim  are  limited,  and  their 
several  aims  are  the  limits  of  each.)  So  also  of  this 
art  of  getting  wealth  there  is  no  limit  to  its  aim,  for 
its  aun  is  to  accumulate  as  much  wealth  and  riches 
as  possible,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  Economics,  (or 
the  art  of  using  wealth,)  though  there  is  none  to 
acquiring  it,  for  this  is  not  the  business  of  Eco- 
nomics. Wherefore  it  seems  that  some  limit 
should  be  placed  upon  riches,  though  we  see  the 
contrary  of  this  actually  happen ;  for  all  who  seek 
wealth,  increase  their  money  without  limit.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is  their  near  connection.  For 
the  uses  of  the  same  instrument,  money,  being 
common  to  both  forms  of  acquiring  wealth,  are 
confounded  with  each  other.  For  each  is  a  use 
of  the  property,  but  not  in  the  same  way,  for  in 
one  way  there  is  an  end  of  the  thing  itself,  but  in 
the  other  a  mere  increase  of  money.  So  that  this 
seems  to  some  to  be  the  object  of  Economics,  and 
they  think  that  they  ought  to  make  it  their  aim 
to  save  or  to  accumulate  a  store  of  money  without 
end.  And  the  cause  of  this  disposition  is,  that 
th^  take  much  care  to  live,  but  not  to  live  well ; 
and  this  passion  being  boundless,  they  desire  to 


have  boundless  means  to  gratify  it.  And  even 
those,  too,  who*  intend  to  live  well,  seek  after 
senstud  enjoyments,  so  that  as  this  too  seems  to 
depend  upon  riches,  all  their  labour  is  to  get 
money,  and  by  this  means  sprung  up  the  second 
form  of  getting  wealth ;  for  as  they  are  excessive 
in  their  enjoyment,  so  they  search  for  means  to 
gratify  this  excessive  enjoyment,  and  if  they 
cannot  provide  it  by  means  of  getting  wealth, 
they  will  try  to  do  it  some  other  way,  and  use  all 
their  powers  in  some  manner  not  intended  by 
nature.  Thus,  for  instance,  manly  strength  was 
not  given  to  make  money  by,  but  to  inspire 
courage.  Nor  is  this  (t.  «.,  making  money)  the 
object  of  the  soldier^s  or  the  physician's  art,  but 
victory  and  health.  But  such  persons  turn  all 
arts  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  as  if  that  was 
their  aim,  and  as  if  everything  ought  to  contribute 
to  that  end.  Concerning,  then,  the  unnecessary 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  what  it  is,  and  how  we 
came  to  need  it,  enough  has  been  said,  and  con- 
cerning the  acquisition  of  what  is  necessary,  which 
is  different  from  it,  and  which  is  the  natural  form 
of  Economics,  which  rela^  to  subsistence,  it  is 
not  boundless  like  the  other,  but  has  a  limit. 

Book  I.  Chap.  10. 
That  then  is  clear,  which  was  doubtful  at  first, 
whether  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  a  family  or  state,  but  it  must 
necessarily  exist.  For  as  political  science  does 
not  make  men,  but  takes  them  from  nature,  and 
uses  them  as  they  are,  so  ought  nature  to  afford 
subsistence,  whether  the  land,  or  the  sea,  or  any- 
thing else ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  manage  what  he  procures  from  these 
sources,  as  he  may  require  it.  For  it  is  no  part 
of  the  business  of  the  weaver  to  make  the  wool, 
but  to  use  it,  and  to  know  what  is  good  and  use- 
ful, from  what  is  bad  and  useless.  For  some 
nught  doubt  why  the  art  of  gaining  wealth  is 
part  of  economy,  and  the  art  of  medicine  is  not, 
since  good  health  is  as  requisite  to  the  family  as 
subsistence  or  anv  other  necessary.  And  as  it  is  in 
some  sense  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  State,  to  look  after  the  health  of  those 
under  them,  and  in  some  sense  not,  but  of  the 
physician;  so  also  as  to  wealth,  it  is  in  some 
sense  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  in  some 
sense  not,  but  of  the  slaves.  But  it  is  especially 
the  duty  of  nature  to  provide  this,  as  has  already 
been  said.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  nature  to  supply 
food  for  its  offspring,  for  food  is  provided  for  every- 
thing from  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 
Wherefore,  the  natural  mode  of  gaining  wealth  to 
all,  is  by  the  increase  of  the  products  of  the  earth, 
and  of  animals.  But  since,  as  we  have  said,  they 
may  be  applied  in  two  ways,  one  for  the  purpose  of 
trading,  and  the  other  for  domestic  consumption, 
of  these  the  latter  is  necessary  and  commendable, 
but  their  use  in  trading  is  justly  censured,  (for  it 
does  not  spring  from  nature,  but  from  ourselves,^ 
the  trade  of  usury  is  most  deservedly  detested, 
because  the  gain  comes  from  the  money  itself,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  not  intended.  For  it  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  but  usury 
multiplies  it.  From  which  circumstance  it  takes 
its  name,  rtJjcoc.  progeny^  for  the  very  thing  which 
is  begotten  is  like  its  parent,  and  usury  is  money 
begotten  of  money,  so  that  of  all  modes  of  making 
profit,  this  is  the  most  contrary  to  nature. 
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The  Economics* 
Aristotle  having  treated  of  man  in  relation  to 
himself  (Ethics J t  in  relation  to  other  men,  both 
in  his  private  and  public  capacity  C  Politics  J, 
comes  next  to  treat  of  him  in  his  relation  to  pro- 
perty rEconowUcsJ,  But  yet  the  name  is  mixed 
np  with  political  considerations,  for  he  says  that  the 
political  form  of  government  is  composed  of  many 
mlers,  and  an  equality  of  heads  of  houses,  but  an 
economical  rule  is  monarchical  like  that  of  the 
head  of  a  house. 

Clmpterl.,  1. 

"  Some  of  the  arts  indeed  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  It  is  not  the  same  which  makes  and 
uses  what  is  made,  as  for  instance,  a  lyre  and 
pipes.  It  is,  however,  the  business  of  politics 
both  to  constitute  a  state  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  to  manage  it  well  when  it  is  established. 
And  a  state  indeed  is  a  collettion  of  families,  and 
territory,  and  property  sufficient  to  support  a 
comfortable  existence.  And  it  clearly  is  so,  be- 
cause when  they  are  unable  to  attain  this  end  the 
society  is  dissolved ;  moreover,  this  is  the  object 
for  which  they  came  together.  But  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  anything  exists  and  is  produced  is 
its  essence.  So  that  Economics  are  clearlv  anterior 
to  Politics,  for  their  object  is  so,  and  a  household 
is  part  of  the  state.  We  must,  therefore,  examine 
wl^t  economical  science  is,  and  what  is  its  object. 

Chapter  IL 

"The  component  parts  of  a  household  are  a  man 
and  property ;  and  since  the  nature  of  anything  is 
best  seen  in  its  simplest  parts,  the  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  household.  So  that  as 
Hesiod  (Op.  et  JDi.,  405),  says,  there  ought  to  be, 

*'  First  a  house,  then  a  wifo,  then  oxen  for  the 
plough." 

For  the  first  of  these  is  necessary  for  food,  and  the 
others  belong  to  freemen.  So  that  one  ought  to 
lay  down  good  rules  for  the  society  of  a  wife,  that 
is  to  say,  about  what  kind  of  a  one  should  be  pro- 
vided. But  the  first  care  should  be  given  to 
acquire  property  according  to  nature.  But  by 
nature  agriculture  stands  first,  and  in  the  second 
place,  such  profits  as  come  from  the  earth,  such  as 
mining  and  other  things  of  this  sort.  But  agri- 
culture above  all,  because  it  is  just;  because  it 
does  not  derive  its  gain  from  men  with  their  con- 
sent, as  retail  dealing  and  the  wages  of  labor,  or 
against  their  will,  as  by  war.  Moreover,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  nature ;  fbr  all  things  naturally 
derive  their  subsistence  from  their  mother,  as  men 
do  from  the  earth.  And  besides  this  it  greatly  con- 
tributes to  manly  courage ;  for  it  does  not  make 
the  body  unserviceable  as  the  mechanical  arts  do, 
but  able  to  live  and  to  work  in  the  open  air,  and 
especially  able  to  brave  the  enemy,  for  these  are 
the  only  persons  whose  possessions  lie  outside  the 
city  waJls." 

He  then  discusses  the  conjugal  relations,  as  the 
wife  was,  in  Grecian  ideas,  in  some  sense  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husband.  Thus,  in  the  Politics  he 
diseusses  the  relations  of  a  man  to  his  wife,  and 
slaves,  chiefiy  as  persons,  in  the  Economics,  as 
property. 

The  second  book  of  the  Economics  is  by  many 
entirely  rejected  as  spurious,  some,  however,  allow 
the  first  chapter  to  be  genuine.     However  the 


case  may  be,  the  first  chapter  is  the  only  one 
which  is  of  the  character  of  a  treatise.  All  the 
rest  is  a  mere  collection  of  expedients  used  by  dif- 
ferent persons  to  obtain  money  on  various  occa- 
sions. If  it  be  by  Aristotle  at  all  then,  it  is 
merely  a  collection  of  raw  materials,  which  he 
intended  to  use  as  advisable  in  a  regular  treatise. 
In  Politics  I,  c.  11,  we  find  some  instances  cited 
of  the  same  description  as  are  gathered  together 
here ;  and  in  V.,  2,  ne  quotes  the  case  of  Cypselus, 
which  also  occurs  in  Economics  11.,  2.  So  that 
the  case  seems  enveloped  in  much  doubt.  We 
shall  only  notice  the  first  chapter,  in  which  the 
expression  Politicajl  Ecomoht  appears  for  the 
first  time. 

Economic*.— Book  U.  Chap.  1. 
"  And  there  are  four  different  kinds  of  Economy 
(for  we  shall  find  that  all  others  may  be  reduced 
to  these),  the  regal,  satrapical,  the  Political,  the 
private.  But  of  these  the  Regal  is  the  greatest 
and  most  simple ;  the  Political  is  the  most  varied 
and  the  easiest,  and  the  Private  is  the  least  and 
most  varied.  And  they  must  necessarily  have 
many  points  in  common,  but  we  must  first  look  to 
those  points  which  are  the  distinctive  features  of 
each.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  Regal  Eco- 
nomy. And  this  is  of  universal  power,  and  it 
comprehends  four  forms,  about  the  coin,  about 
exports,  about  imports,  and  about  expenditure. 
And  of  these  the  most  important  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  current  coin,  I  mean  when  and 
how  much  it  should  be  raised  or  lowered  in  value ; 
and  with  regard  to  exports  and  imports,  when 
and  what  receiving  firom  the  satraps  in  office,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  sell;  and  with  regard  to 
the  expenditure,  what  can  be  taken  ofi^  and  when, 
and  whether  contributions  to  the  expenses  should 
be  given  in  money  or  in  kind.  Secondly,  is  the 
Satrapical  Economy,  and  of  this  there  are  six 
species  of  public  income,  from  land,  irom  native 
productions,  from  merchandize,  from  taxes,  from 
cattle,  and  from  other  sources.  And  of  these,  the 
first  and  the  best  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
land  (and  this  is  what  some  call  rent,  or  land-tax, 
and  some  tithes) ;  and  the  next  comes  from  native 
productions,  such  as  ^Id,  silver,  and  copper,  and 
where  each  of  them  is  to  be  got.  And  the  third 
is  that  from  trading,  and  the  fourth  is  that  which 
comes  fr(»n  agricultural  produce,  and  market 
tolls ;  and  the  fifth  is  that  from  cattle,  which  ia 
called  profits,  or  tithes;  and  the  sixth  is  that 
which  comes  from  other  sources,  which  is  called 
the  poll-tax,  and  handicraft-tax.  And  the  third 
is  the  Political  Ecoxomt,  and  of  this  the  beet 
income  is  that  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
country,  then  that  from  trading,  and  transit 
duties,  then  that  from  daily  business.  And  the 
fourth  and  last,  is  the  Private  Economy ;  and  this 
is  not  Subject  to  any  particular  rule,  because  a 
household  is  not  managed  with  reference  to  any 
single  aim ;  and  it  is  the  least,  because  the  in- 
comings and  outgoings  are  on  a  vei^  small  scale^ 
And  of  this  also,  the  best  kind  of  income  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  land,  next  that  from  other 
kinds  of  personal  property,  and  thirdly  from 
usury.  And,  besides  these  points,  there  is  <me 
which  is  commcm  to  all  the  kinds  of  Economy^ 
and  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  no  subordinate  part 
of  them,  especially  in  the  last  kind,  that  the  ex- 
penditure should  not  exceed  the  income.** 
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We  have  given  tkese  long  extracts  from  Aris- 
toUe,  because  that  great  philosopher  is  imdonlrtedlj 
to  he  considered  as  the  father  or  political  economy, 
and  the  reader  has  thus  brought  before  him  enongh 
to  enaUe  him  to  form  his  own  jn^ment  of  what 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  were.  They  are  also 
interesting,  as  presenting  the  first  ideas  of  what 
were  the  objects  and  limits  of  political  economy, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  there  is 
a  certain  unsteadiness  of  view  and  a  want  of 
fixity  oi  conception  characteristic  of  the  imperfec- 
tuHi  of  the  science.  But  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  these  extracts,  together  with  the 
one  from  iEsohines  Socraticus,  which  we  have 
already  given,  are  contained  the  chief  fundamental 
conceptions  from  which  the  science  may  be  de- 
duced by  strict  reasoning.  Thus,  we  see  that  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  definition  that  Wealth  is  every 
tkii^  whose  value  may  be  measured  in  manetfy 
which  is  the  fundamental  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception on  the  subject  And  it  mimifestly  follows 
that  the  converse  is  true,  that  everifthimr  whose 
vahte  is  measwred  ni  money  is  wealth,  llie  very 
first  thing,  then,  to  be  done,  is  to  discover  all  things 
which  fulfil  that  test  As  soon  as  we  do  this  we 
find  that  that  this  definition  embraces  all  that  iht 
most  advanced  Economists  have  declared  to  belong 
to  it  For  it  manifestly  includes  not  only  material 
wealth,  at  which  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  stopped 
short,  but  also  all  menial  acquirements  or  qualities 
which  may  be  turned  to  profit,  which  iBschines 
in  ancient  times  saw,  and  which  view  J.  B.  Say,  and 
the  modem  French  School  (tf  Economy,  Mr. 
Senior,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  have  adopted.  But  even 
this  enumeration  is  not  extensive  enough,  because 
it  also  manifestly  includes  all  instruments  of  cre- 
dit of  all  sorts,  all  deferred  payments  and  annuities, 
as  we  have  shewn  elsewh^  (Theory  and  Prac- 
tice  of  Banking;  and  Elements  of  Political  EeO' 
nsmy)^  in  diCHrt  anything  that  may  be  bought  and 
sold.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  whole  science  of 
Political  £con(»ny  is  included  in  a  proper  and 
legitimate  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  aefiniti<m. 

Having  thus  conceived  a  definition  which  em- 
braces the  full  extent  of  the  subject,  Aristotle 
also  saw  clearly  and  enf<»rced  the  doctrine  that 
value  is  not  an  internal  quality^  but  an  external 
rtlaHmu  That  value  means  exchangeability,  and 
that  whatever  has  that  quality  has  value,  as 
iBschines  too  saw.  Thai  m  fact,  Yalub  is  hot 
A  QUALITY  BUT  ▲  RATIO.  And  this  is  the 
true  rock  upon  which  Political  Economy  is  to  be 
baOt  It  is  that  great  first  principle  which  is  to 
be  steadily  kept  in  view  through  ]dl  controversies, 
and  the  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  which,  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen. 
Again,  he  saw  that  the  originating  cause  of 
value  was  the  necessity,  or  want  of  the  purchaser, 
in  modem  language,  the  demand,  and  that  the 
measure  of  value  was  the  degree  of  tiie  necessity, 
or^want,  or  the  intensity  of  the  demand,  and  that 
tills  is  measured  by  money.  But  in  this  point  his 
doctrine  is  defective,  because  though  it  is  perfectly 
trae  that  demand  is  the  origin  of  value,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  competition  to  supply  the 

demand  regulates  the  amount  of  value.  These  are 
the  two  opposing  elements,  which  in  all  cases 
whatever,  regulate  value,  as  we  have  shewn  else- 
where. Cn^ory  and  Practice  of  Bankings  chtL^,  2, 
Elements  of  Political  Economu  chap.  2.— Pnicss, 
TmwBT  or.)    Thns,  in  this  instance,  Aristotle's 


conception  is  not  so  complete  as  in  the  first  case, 
because  it  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  troth, 
but  only  one  side  of  it 

And  in  fact,  a  false  conception  of  the  cause  of 
value  is  the  rock  which  has  proved  fatal  to  almost 
all  modem  Political  Economy.  Yox  it  is  almost 
entirely  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  labor  is  the 
cause  ofvalue^  a  principle  which  is  carried  to  ita 
extreme  point  in  Mr.  McCulloch's  theory  of  absen- 
teeism,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  This 
doctrine  is  the  ignis  faJbtus  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  most  of  modem  Political  Economy.  Labor 
is  never,  in  any  case  whatever,  the  cause  of  value, 
although  in  the  m^ority  of  cases,  it  is  inseparably 
associated  with  it,  and  it  often  influences  the 
amount  of  value.  Archbishop  Whately  has 
thoroughly  exposed  this  fallacy  (Whatblt),  and 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  system  of  Poli- 
tical Economy.  In  a  single  paragraph  he  has 
effected  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  system  of 
Political  Economy  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and 
McCuUoch.  This  paragraph  contains  the  germ 
of  an  entirely  new  mode  of  treating  the  subject, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  our  Elements  qf  Political 
Economy  to  develope. 

Although  Aristotle  gave  money  the  name  of  the 
medium  of  exchange,  yet  he  saw  clearly  that  its 
use  was  to  enable  transactions  to  take  place 
without  an  exchange  of  commodities.  That,  in 
fact,  it  was  the  representative  of  services  for 
which  scnne  commodity  or  equivalent  in  exchange 
is  still  due.  ^  But  wiUi  a  view  to  future  exchange, 
if  we  have  at  present  no  need  of  it,  money  is  as  it 
were,  our  security,  that  when  we  are  in  need  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  it.**  Now,  this  is  exactly 
the  conception  which,  with  a  slight  change  of 
language,  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  tme  basis  of 
Monetary  Science.  {Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank' 
inf.  Elements  of  Political  Economy. — ^Moitbt). 
Money  is  something  that  is  wanted,  and  wanted 
only,  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  commodities, 
or  an  unequal  exchange  of  them,  and  its  tme  use 
is  to  represent  the  inequality  of  the  exchange,  or 
the  quantity  of  services  due  to  the  possessor  of  it. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  representative  of  Dbbt,  or  a 
universal  Bill  of  Exchange,  which  the  owner  of 
it  can  demand  payment  of  at  any  time  he  pleases. 
This  is  the  fundamental  concepti(Mi  of  Monetary 
Science,  and  pursued  to  its  Intimate  conse- 
quences contams  the  whole  theory  of  Money. 

(CumBBHCT.) 

Aristotle  saw  too,  that  so  far  as  regards  Eco- 
nomic Science,  human  labor  is  to  be  classed  with 
instruments ;  an  instrument,  it  is  trae,  above  all 
other  instruments,  but  yet  an  instrument  In 
modem  language  It  is  a  species  of  capital,  and  its 
value  is  subject  to  the  very  same  laws  that  all 
other  c(Hnmodities  are  subject  to. 

We  see  then,  that  in  these  extracts  are  con- 
tained the  great  leading  outlines  and  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Political  Economy,  which  requfare 
only  to  be  filled  up,  and  developed  to  their  U^-k 
mate  consequences,  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
that  is  done  in  all  other  natural  sciences.  Bacon 
says  that  there  are  deserts  and  wastes  in  time,  no 
less  than  in  lands.  But  there  are,  too,  desert 
places  in  the  human  mind,  and  science  was  one  of 
those  sterile  regions  in  the  mind  of  Antiquity,  so 
fertile,  so  ridi,  and  so  prolific,  in  all  works  of  the 
imagination.  And  these  seeds  of  trath,  sown  by 
Aristotle,  fell  in  this  desert  and  barren  r^on 
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and  remained  nnprodnctive  for  more  than  2000 
years  before  they  began  to  germinate,  and  bear 
their  legitimate  frnit,  imder  modem  cultnre. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark 
that  his  views  were  tinged  with  a  good  deal  of 
that  fanciful  species  of  dogmatizing,  or  laying  down 
arbitrary  principles  withont  sufficient  proof,  and 
those  overfine  and  supersubtle  distinctions,  which 
were  so  marked  a  feature  of,  and  exercised  so  de- 
leterious an  influence  over,  much  of  ancient  phy- 
sical philosophy,  and  which  is  the  true  reason  of 
its  having  made  so  little  advance.  Thus,  he  lays 
down  that  the  bounty  of  nature  is  the  only  true 
source  of  wealth,  and  he  has  a  decided  and  preju- 
diced aversion  to  trading.  He  says  that  there 
are  two  uses  of  everything,  its  actual  use,  and 
exchange.  The  one  he  considers  natural,  and  the 
other  against  nature.  This  difference  in  the 
mode  of  use  corresponds  very  much  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  revenue  and  capital.  A  shoe- 
maker would  probably  think  that  the  exchange 
of  a  shoe  is  quite  as  natural  an  operation  as  using 
it.  Aristotle  looks  with  a  very  doubtful  and 
jealous  eye  npon  all  exchanges  whatever.  But, 
money  being  for  the  very  purpose  of  exchange, 
has  thus  a  dubious  origin,  and  when  that  purpose, 
which  is  already  doubtful,  is  changed  into  lending 
it  at  usury,  its  mischief  is  doublv  aggravated, 
and  he  pronounces  the  last  mode  of  using  it  to  be 
utterly  aetestable  and  unnatural. 

And  this  arbitrary  dogma  and  unfounded  pre- 
judice enthralled  the  human  mind  for  centuries. 
Calvin  was  the  first  great  man  who  had  penetra- 
tion enough  to  expose  this  sophism,  which  im- 
posed even  on  the  mighty  intellect  of  Dante.  So 
entirely  is  this  dogma  now  overthrown  that  the 
modem  doctrine  is,  that  money  naturally  produces 
interest,  and  many  important  branches  of  the 
theory  of  value  entirely  depend  upon  it.    (Ah- 

NUITIBS.) 

Some  of  the  most  admirable  examples  of  rea- 
soning have  been  employed  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  inherently  wicked  nature  of 
usury.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  Bentham*8 
Defence  of  Usury,  a  very  masterpiece  of  argument, 
wmch  indeed  has  done  its  work  so  effectually 
that  it  is  now  in  great  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
We  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  fal- 
lacy which  so  long  deceived  the  senses  of  man- 
kind, but  we  shall  find,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
that  many  of  the  most  firmly  accredited  doctrines 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  present  day,  are  as 
entirely  baseless  and  unfounded  as  the  doctrine 
of  usury  which  we  see  now  to  be  so  fanclM. 

And  it  is,  in  truth,  this  very  spirit  of  arbitrary 
dogmatizing,  and  reception  of  fanciful  doctrines 
on  the  authority  of  great  names,  without  a  due 
investigation  whether  they  are  truly  founded  in 
nature,  which  is  the  bane  and  the  plague-spot  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
has  made  it  the  last  of  the  sciences  to  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  Inductive  Philosophy. 

ASSOTTLD,  AHBBOIS  MABIK— Bora  at 
Dijon,  in  1750,  where  he  studied,  and  then  came 
to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  finance  and 
Political  Economy.  In  1791  he  published  his 
Balance  of  Trade,  which  procured  for  him  the 
place  of  chief  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  lost 
m  1794,  when  all  commerce  was  destroyed.  After 
the  9th  Thermidor  he  opposed  the  National  Con- 


vention, and  was  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Parisian 
insurrection  of  October,  1795.  Obliged  to  fly  on 
account  of  his  share  in  these  events,  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing  works  relating  to  Political  Eco- 
nomy, which  gained  him  considerable  reputation. 
In  1 798  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients  by  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
all  his  time  was  employed  in  drawing  up  reports 
on  commerce  and  finances.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Council  of  five  hundred,  and 
he  took  a  warm  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Bramaire.  On  the  27th  December,  1799,  he  pre- 
sented a  long  report  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
public  credit.  This  and  his  ardent  Bonapartist 
zeal  gained  him  a  place  in  the  tribunate,  and 
after  its  suppression  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Accounts  and  Counseller  of  State,  and  died  in 
1812.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  theory  of  the 
Balance  of  Trade. 

De  la  Balance  du  Commerce,  et  des  reloHons 
commerciales  extSrieures  de  la  France,  dans  toutes 
les  parties  du  globe,  particulieremejit  a  la  Jin  du 
regne  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  an  moment  de  la  rtvolu" 
tion,    Paris,  1791.    Second  Edition,  1795. 

Repartition  de  la  contribution  fonciere  ou  division 
en  kuit  classes  fondamentales  des  83  departments. 
Paris,  1791. 

Point  de  terrorisme  contre  les  Assignats.  Paris, 
1794. 

Svsthne  maritime  politique  des  Europhns  dans 
le  €ux'huitieme  siicle,  fondi  sur  leurs  traitSs  de 
paix,  de  commerce,  et  de  navigation.    Paris,  1797. 

Histoire  ginerale  des  finances  de  France,  depuis 
le  commencement  de  la  monarchie;  pour  servir 
^introduction  a  la  hi  annuelle  du  budget  de  Vem^ 
pire  Franqais.    Paris,  1806. 

ABNOULDi  D.,— Inspector  of  the  University 
of  Liege. 

Avantages  et  inconvenients  des  Banques  de  prets, 
connues  sous  le  nom  de  monts^de-piStS.    Namur. 

Situation  administrative  et  financiere  des  montS' 
de-piiti  en  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1845.    G. 

ABBIQUIBAB,  Don  NICHOLAS  W,- 

Merchant  of  Bilbao,  died  in  1778.  A  Spanish 
Economist  whose  work  is  said  to  contain  much 
sound  information  and  judicious  views,  which 
have  partly  gained  ground  in  Spain.  He  trans- 
lated Davenant*s  works  into  Spanish,  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  Mirabean 
in  the  Ami  des  hommes,  in  favor  of  the  large  farm 
system.  His  work  was  published  posthumously, 
at  Victoria,  in  1779. 

Recreacion  Politica,  Rejlectiones  sobre  el  amigo 
de  los  hombres,  en  su  tratado  de  poblacion  con- 
siderado  con  respeto  a  nuestros  intereses.  Victoria, 
1779. 

ARETVABENB,  JEAN,  Lb  Comtb. — ^Bora 
at  %[antna,  24  June,  1787.  Count  Arrivabene 
emigrated  in  1822,  in  consequence  of  the  Pied- 
montese  insurrection  in  1821;  and  after  being 
imprisoned  at  Venice  for  seven  months,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  par  contumace  in  consequence 
of  his  share  in  that  event.  He  has  lived  in  Bel- 
gium since  1827,  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  des  Economistes. 

Sur  les  colonies  agricoles  de  la  Belgique,  et  de 
la  HoUande.    Brnssells,  1830. 

Considerations    sur    le$    principaux    moyem 
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^amUiarer  le  sort  des  doMses  amvriereM.  Brnssells, 
1832. 

Principes  fimdamenioMX  de  rScammue  poUHque* 
Paris,  1835. 

Sur  la  eomdiHon  des  labaweurs  et  des  auvriers 
Beiges^  et  de  quelque  mesures  pour  VamUiorer, 
Bnissells,  1845. 

Situation  icomomique  de  la  Belgique,  BmsseUs, 
1845. 

Also  iTanslations  of  Mr.  Senior's,  and  Mr. 
James  Mill's  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

ABTHUB  DE  LA  OIBONNAIS. 

De  tuture^  intSret,  et  profit  qu'on  tire  du  pret, 
ou  ramdewne  doctrine  opposee  aux  nouvelles  opi" 
nions.    Paris,  1710.    G. 

A8OILL9  JOHN.— During  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  centnry  thds  country  teemed  with  pro- 
jects for  the  erection  of  banks  of  all  kinds.  One 
projector  more  fortunate  than  the  others,  William 
Paterson,  sncce^ed  after  several  efforts  in  esta- 
blishing the  Bank  of  England.  The  success  of 
this  establishment  at  its  outset,  imparted  addi- 
tional activity  to  other  projectors,  and  the 
fimmcial  necessities  of  the  Government  to  support 
the  war  with  France,  made  them  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  any  one  who  promised  them  relief.  A 
number  of  schemers,  among  whom  Briscoe, 
Chamberlen,  and  Asgill  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous, succeeded  in  getting  an  Act  passed  to 
establish  a  Land  Bank.  The  project,  however, 
completely  failed.  This  Asgill  was  a  lawyer  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  who  had  attained  considerable 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wit,  and  ability.  The  stoppage  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1696,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  money,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
silver  coinage,  which  had  been  called  in  to  be 
recoined,  set  the  busy  brains  of  Asgill  and  others 
to  devise  a  new  species  of  money  besides  gold  and 
silver.  The  ideas  of  these  persons  were,  that  a 
paper  currency  based  upon  land  would  answer 
equally  well  as  gold  and  silver,  and  might  be 
issued  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 
specie  without  depreciation.  To  enforce  this  view 
A^ill  pubUshed  his  pamphlet  mentioned  below. 
This  was  the  principle  afterwards  adopted  and 
developed  at  much  greater  length  by  John  Law, 
and  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  with  such 
^mendous  consequences  by  means  of  As^ignate, 
in  the  French  Revolution  (Assionats).  As  this 
doctrine  has  found  hosts  of  admirers  from  that  day 
to  this,  and,  as  it  touches  the  very  first  principles 
of  Monetary  Science  and  Political  Economy,  we 
shall  reserve  a  full  discussion  of  it,  until  we  come 
to  the  most  eminent  person  with  whose  name  it  is 
associated.  We  shall  accordingly  consider  the 
opinions  of  Asgill  and  other  pre-Lawites  together 
witii  the  work  of  John  Law  himself.    TLaw.) 

In  1699,  Asgill  went  to  Ireland,  and  obtained 

a  very  lucrative  business  under  the  act  for  the 

resumption  of  forfeited  estates.    He  married  the 

daughter  of  the  attainted  Viscount  Eenmare,  and 

purchased  of  the  Crown  his  estates,  to  be  held  in 

trust  for  his  sod.    He  was  returned  to  the  Irish 

Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Enniscorthy,  but 

the  house  expelled  him  four  days  after  he  took  his 

seat,  for  haviDg  written  a  pamphlet  said  to  contain 

blasphemous  doctrines.    In  1705  he  was  elected 


member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  for  the 
borough  of  Bramber,  being  the  executor  of  his 
friend.  Doctor  If-Jesus-had-not-died-for-thee- 
thou-hadst-been-damned  Barebone,  who  had  con- 
siderable  property  in  the  town.  In  1707  he  was 
arrested  for  debt  during  an  interval  of  privilege. 
The  house  ordered  him  to  be  released,  but  his 
pamphlet  was  brought  before  the  house,  which 
voted  it  blasphemous,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
spirited  defence,  he  was  expelled  18th  December, 
1707.  He  was  then  again  immediately  arrested, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  and  King's 
Bench  prisons  for  30  years,  till  his  death  in  1738. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  and  published  an  im- 
mense number  of  pamphlets,  chiefly  political  and 
theological,  which  had  considerable  success.  Some 
accounts  state  that  he  was  80,  and  some  that  he  was 
100,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  pamphlet  in 
which  he  brought  forward  his  currency  doctrine 
is  entitled — 

Several  Assertions  proved  in  order  to  create  an^ 
other  species  of  money  than  gold  and  silver.  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Sept  1696. 

A8HBUET0N,  LOBDr-See  Babwo,  Amx- 

ANDSB. 

ASSETS.— From  the  French  assez^  enough. 
It  is  allied  by  some  authorities  that  in  early 
times,  before  feudal  doctrines  became  so  firmly 
imbedded  in  our  law,  that  the  heir  of  a  deceased 
person  was  bound  to  pay,  out  of  the  inheritance, 
such  of  the  debts  of  his  ancestor  as  his  goods  and 
chattels  were  not  suflacient  to  satisfy.     Other 
authorities,  however,  deny  this.    At  a  later  period  it 
is  certain  that  heirs  were  not  bound,  unless  specially 
named  in  the  contract.    In  such  cases  as  the  heir 
was  bound  by  deed,  or  writing  under  seal,  to  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract, 
he  became  liable  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  the  lands 
which  came  into  his  hands.    And  the  lands  so 
descended  were  called  assets  by  descent,  because 
the  possession  of  the  land  was  enough  or  sufficient 
to  make  him  liable  for  the  debts  of  bis  ancestor  to 
that  extent    So  the  property  which  comes  into 
the  hands  of  any^executor  is  called  assets,  because 
it  is  enough  to  render  him  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  testator  to  that  amount    So  the  property 
of  a  bankrupt  which  comes  into  the  hmas  of  his 
assignees  is  called  assets  because  it  is  enough  to 
make  them  liable  to  discharge  the  bankrupt's  debts 
to  that  amount.    So  the  word  assets  has  come  to 
signify  the  property  in  general  of  any  trading 
company ;  and  besides  that,  it  denotes  anything 
that  is  a  sufficient  account,  or  answer  to  a  liability. 
Thus,  when  the  Directors  of  a  Company  receive 
the  capital  or  subscription  of  the  shareholders, 
that  becomes  a  liability  from  them  to  the  share- 
holders.   But  as  the  establishment  of  every  con- 
cern requires  a  considerable  expenditure,   the 
**  Preliminary  Expenses"  are  an  asset  as  bteween 
the  directors  and  shareholders,  because  it  is  a 
sufficient  account  to  the  shareholders  from  the 
directors  for  their  liability.    So  the  profits  of  the 
year  are  a  liability,  and  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend is  an  assety  because  it  is  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  liability.     So  also  in  banking,  the  credits 
entered  to  the  accounts  of  the  customers  on  the 
deposit  of  money,  or  the  discount  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, are  liabilities.    The  money  actually  depo- 
sited, or  the  bills  of  exchange  discounted  by  the 
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cnstomers,  are  the  assets^  because  thej  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  liabilities. 

ASSIONATS. — The  paper  currency,  not  con- 
vertible into  specie,  but  for  the  security  and  re- 
demption of  which  certain  public  lands  were 
assigned,  which  was  created  during  the  French 
Revolution  from  1789  to  1796. 

1.  The  history  of  the  assignats  deserves  to  be 
studied  with  the  greatest  attention,  as  they  afford 
the  most  perfect  example  the  world  has  seen  of  a 
certain  theory  of  currency  which  was  originated 
by  some  schemers  in  this  country,  in  1695. — 
(AsGiLii,  Bbiscob,  Chambeblen.)  This  theory 
was  further  developed  by  John  Law,  (Law)  and 
forms  the  peculiarity  of  his  system,  and  notwith- 
standing the  results  of  practical  experience,  it  has 
still  numerous  warm  supporters  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Nor  can  anything  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  to  read  the  views  and  expectations  of  its 
advocates  in  the  debates  in  the  French  National 
Assembly,  and  its  practical  results  which  followed 
60  immediately  after  its  adoption. 

2.  The  doctrine  simply  stated  is  this : — "  That 
if  a  paper  currency,  not  convertible  into  specie, 
be  bas^  or  secured  upon  any  article  of  value, 
such  as  land,  and  be  issued  to  an  extent  not 
greater  than  the  value  in  specie  of  such  article, 
such  paper  currency  will  not  be  depreciated  in 
comparison  to  specie." 

3.  Such  is  the  theory  of  John  Law,  which  found 
great  favor  in  France  during  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  Revolution.  His  treatise  on 
Money  and  Trade,  in  which  this  theory  is  de- 
veloped, was  translated  into  French  in  1790,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and 
the  issues  of  the  assignats  were  expressly  founded 
upon  it.  We  shall  now  see  how  it  was  verified 
in  practice. 

4.  Whatever  moral  causes  contributed  to  bring 
about  that  unparalleled  convulsion,  named  the 
French  Revolution,  the  immediate  cause  was  the 
apparently  irremediable  disorder  of  the  finances, 
and  the  habitual  excess  of  the  expenditure  over 
the  receipts.  And  yet,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  actual  amount  of  debt  which  brought  that 
great  kingdom  to  destruction,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prized at  its  comparative  insignificance.  In  the 
year  1750  the  entire  public  debt  of  France  was 
only  £88,000,000.  Thirty-seven  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  in  support  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  long  series  of  annual  deficits,  it  had 
risen  to  £120,000,000.  But  even  this  was 
trifling  compared  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Great  Britain,  with  a  soil  not  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  Rrance,  and  a  population  of  about  12,000,000, 
was  flourishing  unaer  a  debt  of  £238,000,000. 
France,  teeming  with  resources,  had  a  population 
of  25,000,000.  A  succession  of  able  ministers, 
since  Turgot,  in  1771,  had  been  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  curb  the  constantly  increasing  deficit, 
and  to  equalize  the  expenditure  with  the  receipt. 
But  the  measures,  necessary  to  effect  this,  aroused 
the  deadly  hostility  of  all  parties.  The  attempts 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  made  enemies  of  those 
who  lived  on  the  plunder  of  the  public ;  and  the 
attempts  to  raise  new  taxes  set  the  privileged 
orders  of  nobility,  and  clergy,  in  a  fiame.  Credit 
was  for  some  time  sustained  by  presenting  to  the 
public  wilfully  falsified  accounts,  but  when  the 
actaal  truth  was  discovered,  it  destroyed  all  the 


confidence  of  the  capitalists,  and  no  fresh  loan 
could  be  raised. 

When  Calonne  was  made  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  1783,  he  found  only  two  bags,  of  1,200  francs 
each  (£48),  in  the  treasury.  The  annual  deficit 
was  upwards  of  £4,000,000.  His  financial  repu- 
tation enabled  him,  for  a  few  years,  to  contract  a 
series  of  loans,  the  dates  of  these  were : — 


Francs 

£ 

Dec. 

Sept. 
Feb. 

1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 

100,000,000 

120,000,000 

80,000,000 

30,000,000 

60,000,000 

380,000,000 

or 

n 
»» 

t9 

4,000,000 
4,800,000 
3,200,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

15,200,000 

5.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  1786,  it  was  felt 
that  this  system  could  go  on  no  longer,  and 
Calonne  proposed  that  the  ancient  practice  should 
be  resorted  to,  of  calling  together  the  Notables,  to 
give  their  advice  under  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  advice  was  adopted,  and  that  body 
met  in  1787,  when  the  real  state  of  the  finance 
was  laid  before  them,  which  shewed  that  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  there  had  been  a  ccmstantly 
increasing  deficit.  In  1764  it  was  already 
£1,600,000,  in  1786  it  was  £4,600,000,  and  for 
the  current  year  it  would  not  be  less  than 
£5,000,000,  and,  upon  this  appalling  state  of 
matters,  he  called  upon  the  nobles  and  clergy  to 
forego  their  privileges,  and  submit  to  equal 
taxation  with  the  other  classes. 

6.  His  exposures  and  proposals  created  a  uni- 
versal storm  of  indignation  from  all  classes.  The 
philosophers  and  the  liberals  were  furious  to  find 
that  this  state  of  things  had  existed  under  the 
administration  of  their  favorites,  when  they 
wished  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  difficulties 
were  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  the  Court. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  unanimously  re«sted  all 
breaches  of  their  ancient  immunity  from  taxation. 
Calonne  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  storm  and 
retire.  On  the  11th  April,  1787,  Brienne,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  new  minister  presented  a  financial 
statement  to  the  Notables,  exhibiting  a  deficit  of 
£5,600,000.  But  the  privileged  orders  resolutely 
refhsed  to  tax  themselves,  and  declared,  tha^ 
neither  they,  nor  the  Parliament,  nor  any  other 
authority  but  the  States-Genbbal,  had  the 
power  to  do  so.  As  any  measures  of  relief  were 
hopeless,  the  Assembly  of  Notables  was  closed  on 
the  25th  May,  1787. 

7.  All  attempts  to  induce  the  Notables  to  sub- 
mit to  sacrifices  for  the  public  good  having  failed, 
the  government  went  on  in  the  old  despotic 
system.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  more  com* 
pliant  than  was  expected,  and  registered  some 
edicts  which  they  had  previously  renised.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  Brienne  tried  to  induce  them  to 
register  an  edict  unposing  a  duty  on  stamps,  but 
they  immediately  refused  to  do  so,  unless  the 
state  of  the  accounts  was  laid  before  them.  **  You 
ask  for  the  State  of  accounts,  it  is  the  States- 
Greneral  that  you  want,**  cried  a  member.  This 
expression  embodying  the  universal  feeling,  pro- 
duced an  immense  sensation.  The  Parliament 
decided  that  no  perpetual  tax  could  be  imposed, 
except  by  the  States-General. 
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8.  Brienne  sent  back  the  edict  for  a  stamp 
duty  to  the  Parliament  to  be  registered,  along 
with  one  to  impose  the  land  tax  equally  upon  all 
classes.  The  Parliament  replied  that  they  were 
Incompetent  to  register  such  edicts,  and  that  the 
States-General  only  could  impose  such  taxes. 
The  kmg  sent  to  register  the  edicts  by  force,  and 
banished  the  Parliament  to  Troyes.  All  these 
circumstances  tended  to  increase  the  universal 
demand  for  the  States-General.  At  length  both 
the  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  seeing  the 
necessity  of  an  accommodation,  came  to  a  com- 
promise, by  which  it  was  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
n>rcible  registration  of  the  edicts,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment did  so  voluntarily.  In  November,  Brienne 
proposed  to  borrow  £17,200,000,  to  be  paid  up  by 
mstalments  in  five  years,  and,  as  an  inducement, 
pledged  the  Royal  word  that  the  States-General 
should  be  summoned  before  the  end  of  that 
period.  The  Parliament,  however,  refused  to 
assent  to  this  en(»inous  loan. 

9.  In  May,  1788,  the  compte  rendu  shewed  a 
deficiency  for  the  year  of  £6,440,000,  and  as  all 
resources  seemed  at  an  end,  fix>m  the  constant  re- 
fusal of  the  Parliament  to  consent  to  any  new 
taxes,  and  the  total  extinction  of  credit,  a 
national  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable.  Seeing 
that  the  Parliament  was  inflexible  in  its  determi- 
nation to  refuse  all  new  taxes,  Brienne  convoked 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  hoping  that  they  would 
consent  to  be  taxed,  or  at  least  to  vote  a  gift,  for 
the  relief  of  the  State.  But  the  clergy  were  as 
obstinate  as  the  laity,  and  equally  demanded  the 
States-General.  All  hopes  of  assistance  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  or  Parliament  being  thus  at  an 
end,  and  the  sum  in  the  treasury  Mng  reduced 
to  £16,000,  on  the  8th  of  August  an  edict  was 
issued  convoking  the  States-General  fw  the  Ist 
May,  1789,  and  on  the  16th,  the  Exchequer 
adopted  a  partial  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
All  dividends  above  £48  were  to  be  paid,  two 
fifths  in  paper,  and  the  remainder  in  specie.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  notes  of  a  private  banking 
company,  the  Caisse  d'  Escompte,  were  declared 
legal  tender,  and  the  Bank  forbidden  to  pay  them 
in  specie,  which  made  them  immediately  ffdl  to 
a  heavy  discount. 

10.  The  proclamation  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy created  such  a  universal  storm  that 
Brienne  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  Necker  was 
recalled.  His  wealth  and  his  reputation  as  a 
financier,  brought  a  temporary  restoration  of 
credit,  and  loans  were  freely  tendered  to  him, 
which  procured  a  transient  alleviation  of  diffi- 
culties. The  frightful  disorders  of  the  country  in 
1789,  completely  prostrated  the  power  of  the 
Government.  It  became  impossible  to  collect  the 
taxes,  the  revenue  had  already  fidlen  off  by 
£8,000,000,  and  Necker,  on  the  6th  August,  1789, 
laid  the  state  of  the  finances  before  the  Assembly, 
and  demanded  a  loan  of  30,000,000  francs,  but  so 
low  was  public  credit  that  no  capitalists  could  be 
found  to  advance  it. 

11.  On  the  24th  September,  Necker  told  the 
Assembly  that  credit  was  at  an  end,  money  had 
disappeared  from  circulation,  and  was  every- 
where hoarded,  and  offers  of  an  increased  rate  of 
interest  had  entirely  failed  in  effecting  a  loan. 
The  Exchequer,  the  City  of  Paris,  and  all  the 
public  bodies,  were  bankrupt.  The  King  and 
Queen  and  the  Ministers  had  sent  all  their  plate 


to  be  melted  down,  but  such  sums  were  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  public  expenses.  The 
working  classes  were  In  a  dreadfid  state,  and, 
unless  means  were  immediately  found,  neither  the 
troops,  nor  the  dividends,  nor  the  public  debts 
could  be  paid. 

12.  At  length  the  Assembly  could  no  longer 
stave  off  the  necessity  of  some  decisive  measures. 
On  the  occasion  of  Necker*s  appeal  to  them,  it 
had  voted  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  upon  every  body's 
income,  which  had  been  much  lessproductive  than 
had  been  expected.  On  the  2nd  October,  Talley- 
rand brought  forward  a  motion  to  confiscate  the 
whole  eccleriastical  property  of  the  kingdom,  and 
after  reserving  a  pension  to  the  clergy,  to 
appropriate  the  remaind^  to  the  public  necessities. 
TMs  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Maury  and 
Si^yes,  but  carried  by  a  majority  of  568  to  841, 
Forty  did  not  vote,  and  246  were  absent.  Thus 
these  unpatriotic  men  who  refused  to  give  any 
portion  of  their  property  to  aid  the  public 
necessities,  saw  themselves  deprived  of  the  whole 
of  it.  This  property  was  estimated  at  £80,000,000, 
and  the  sale  of  it  was  expected  to  produce  suffi- 
cient means  to  defray  the  pensions  of  the  clergy, 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  civil 
establishments  for  some  time. 

13.  No  immediate  purchasers  could  be  found 
for  this  immense  property.  The  Assembly  had 
ordered  the  sale  of  church  and  crown  property  to 
the  amount  of  £16,000,000,  and  on  the  19th 
December,  1789,  decreed  that  a  paper  currency 
should  be  created  to  that  amount,  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  called  astirnats,  because  these 
lands  were  decreed  to  be  sold  to  redeem  them. 
This  plan,  however,  did  not  succeed ;  after  the 
terribfe  excesses  of  the  preceding  summ^  few 
wished  to  buy  the  land,  and  they  did  not  place 
much  confidence  in  a  revolutionary  title.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  municipality  of  Paris 
proposed  that  it,  and  the  other  principal  cities  in 
the  kingdom,  should  purchase  the  property,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  by 
degrees  in  smaller  portions.  As  they  had  no 
ftinds  to  pay  for  this  property,  they  gave  Bills 
payable  at  a  certain  date,  called  bans  or  municipal 
paper.  The  holders  of  these  bans  had  the  right 
of  requiring  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  property 
should  be  exposed  to  sale  to  reimburse  them. 

'  14.  Wben  these  bons  became  due  the  munici- 
palities had  no  means  to  pay  them,  and  then,  by 
a  decree,  of  April,  1790,  the  assignats,  ordered  to 
be  created  by  the  decrees  of  the  19th  and  21st 
December,  1789,  were  declared  legal  tender,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent.,  the  vaJue  of 
the  Assignat  being  the  capital,  and  the  interest 
calculate  day  by  day.  The  clergy,  who  saw 
in  this  measure  the  final  break  up  and  loss  of 
their  property,  and  the  nobility,  who  were  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  length  to 
which  the  Revolution  had  already  gone,  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  creation  of  this  paper  money, 
and  numerous  addresses  against  it  were  presented 
from  the  chief  cities  of  commerce. 

15.  The  entire  unsettlement  of  the  government 
during  this  Revolutionary  period,  had  only  in- 
creastMl  the  public  debt  in  a  greatly  augmented 
ratio.  From  1750  to  1787  it  had  mcreased  by 
thirty-two  millions.  In  three  years,  from  April 
1787  to  April  1790,  it  increased  by  £49,560,000. 
The  relief  obtained  by  the  first  issue  of  Assignats 
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was  too  small  to  last  long,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  procured,  naturally  caused  a  speedy 
recurrence  to  the  same  resource.  In  September, 
1790,  it  became  impossible  to  meet  the  payments 
of  the  public  debts,  and  debates  on  the  subject 
anxiously  occupied  the  Assembly  day  after  day. 
After  a  long  speech  on  the  public  debts,  Mlrabeau 
proposed  to  create  new  Assignats,  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  former  issues.  This  proposal  was 
strongly  resisted  by  Bergasse,  Lazerolles-Cazales, 
Maury  and  others,  and  supported  by  Bamave 
and  others,  and  finally  carried. 

16.  The  question  of  the  Assignats  called  forth 
the  most  vehement  debates,  and  created  great 
interest  in  the  public.  Several  long  dissertations 
for  and  against  them  appeared  in  the  MonUeur^  and 
the  debates  in  the  Assembly  well  deserve  a 
perusal.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  speeches  of  Talleyrand,  Antoin  Morin,  D^- 
cretat,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours,  pointing  out 
the  ruin  and  misery  they  were  certain  to  bring 
upon  the  country.  Already  a  depreciation  had 
appeared  with  the  first  issue.  For  wine,  which 
sold  for  200  livres  in  money,  cost  220  in 
assignats ;  and  the  piastre,  which  was  51,  7«.  in 
specie,  was  51.  18«.  in  paper.  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours warned  them  by  a  very  striking  example, 
of  what  the  consequences  would  be.  He  said, — 
"  You  have  a  striking  example  before  your  eyes. 
There  was,  ten  years  ago,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  paper  currency  secured  like  the  one 
you  propose,  on  the  honor  and  loyalty  of  the 
whole  republic,  and  on  an  enormous  amount  of 
landed  property,  supported  also  by  eloquent 
speeches,  by  Sovereign  decrees,  and  by  the 
safety  of  the  State.  Well,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Congress,  Washington,  and  Franklin  could  do,  a 
pair  of  boots  sold  for  £36,000  in  paper,  and  a 
supper  for  four  persons,  for  which  ten  dollars  was 
the  usual  price,  cost  £50,000  in  paper.**  Admirable 
and  conclusive  as  these  speeches  were,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  elicited  a  single  mark  of 
applause,  while  those  of  Mirabeau  and  Bamave, 
filled  with  the  most  palpable  fallacies,  and  which 
were  afterwards  most  signally  falsified  in  every 
particular,  were  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. Just  the  same  as  afterwards  took  place 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  1811,  with 
respect  to  the  Bank  Note,  from  the  consequences 
of  which  folly  we  are  still  suffering.  So  much 
for  the  value  of  the  judgment  of  a  popular 
assembly  upon  a  scientific  question.  It  was 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  508  to  423,  that  fresh 
Assignats,  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000  of 
francs  should  be  created,  but  it  was  firmly 
resolved  that  the  issues  should  never  exceed 
1,200,000,000,  and  they  were  to  bear  no  interest, 
and  the  interest  on  the  first  issue  was  stopped. 

17.  Specie  had  already  begun  to  disappear 
with  the  first  issue,  it  now  continued  to  do  so 
with  accelerated  rapidity,  and  the  exchange  with 
London  began  steadily  to  fall  with  each  succeed- 
ing issue,  until  at  last  it  ceased  to  be  quoted. 
These  were  the  very  same  phenomena  which 
were  manifested  twenty  years  afterwards  in 
England,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Bullion  Report,  and  exactly  the  same  doctrine 
was  then  maintained,  that  it  was  the  value  of 
specie  which  had  risen,  and  not  that  of  the  paper 
fallen,  which  was  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1811. 


18.  During  1791  two  fresh  creations  of 
200,000,000  were  decreed,  1st  November,  and 
18th  December,  and  it  then  appeared  that  two 
milliards  600,000  (£80,024,000)  had  been  created, 
and  348,000,000  (£13,920,000)  burnt,  and  the 
exchange  with  London,  which  had  been  27^  in 
January,  1790,  had  fallen  to  25  in  October,  to  24 
in  May,  1791,  to  23  in  July,  and  to  19  in 
December,  and  was  subject  to  very  violent  fluc- 
tuations. 

19.  In  1792,  on  the  30th  April,  a  new  crea- 
tion of  300,000,000  (£12,000,000)  was  decreed, 
and  the  maximum  in  circulation  raised  to 
1,700,000,000,  or  £68,000,000.  On  the  31st 
July  another  creation  of  300,000,000  was  decreed, 
and  the  total  allowed  to  be  in  circulation  raised 
to  two  milliards  (£80,000,000).  On  the  24th 
October  the  Committee  of  Finance  reported  that 
in  all  two  milliards,  589,000,000,  had  been  issued, 
of  which  617,000,000  had  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  burnt,  which  made  the  number  in 
circulation  on  the  5th  October,  1,972,000,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  national  property  held 
to  secure  them  was  valued  at  3,170,638,237 
livres.  A  further  issue  of  400,000,000  was  then 
decreed,  and  the  maximum  fixed  at  2,400,000,000. 

20.  During  the  winter  of  1792-3  the  internal 
evils  of  the  country  greatly  increased.  The 
Assignats  were  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent.,  and 
the  shopkeepers  everywhere  refused  them  in 
payment  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  they 
kept  back  their  commodities  from  the  market 
rather  than  sell  them  for  this  depreciated  paper. 
Where  sales  were  effected  the  price  rose  enor- 
mously in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  value 
of  the  Assignat.  This  increase  of  the  nominal 
price  was  usually  •attributed  to  the  greed  of  fore- 
stallers,  or  accaparettrs,  and  the  more  violent  be- 
^m  to  demand  a  maximum^  or  fixed  price.  The 
Girondists,  who  were  chiefly  the  commercial 
party,  and  even  the  Jacobins  at  flrst  were  op- 
posed to  the  maximum.  Kiots  broke  out  in 
raris  in  February,  1793,  the  populace  plundered 
the  shops,  and  assailed  the  Jacobins  with  the 
most  violent  menaces  in  case  they  refused  to 
petition  the  Convention  to  enact  the  maximum. 
The  most  influential  popular  leaders  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  appease  their  fury. 

21.  On  the  3rd  February,  1793,  Cambon 
reported  to  the  Convention  that  up  to  the  26th 
January,  3,067,450,040  Assignats  had  been 
created  and  issued,  of  which  682,000,000  had 
been  returned  in  payment  of  taxes  and  national 
domains,  leaving  2,387,460,040  in  circulation. 
The  domains  already  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
amounted  to  3,170,638,237  francs,  which  exceeded 
the  Assignats  created  by  about  70,000,000.  He 
estimated  the  emigrants  at  29,000,  and  their 
property,  after  subtracting  their  debts,  at  a  net 
capital  to  the  State  of  three  milliards.  He 
further  estimated  that  property  to  the  amount  of 
about  1,600,000,000  had  recently  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  State,  and  that  the  total  property 
upon  which  Assignats  might  be  created  amounted 
to  about  four  milliards  600,000,000.  He  recom- 
mended that  a  fresh  creation  of  800,000,000 
should  be  decreed.  This  was  done,  and  the  sum 
total  allowed  to  be  in  circulation  fixed  at  three 
milliards  100,000,000.  The  same  day  war  was  de- 
clared with  England.  In  the  meantime  the 
public  distress  went  on  increasing.    On  the  1 1th 
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April  the  Conrention  decreed  six  years*  impri- 
sonment to  any  who  slionld  sell  Assignats  for  less 
than  their  nominal  yalne  in  silver,  or  shonld 
make  a  difference  in  prices,  accordhig  as  they 
were  paid  in  paper  or  specie.  And  on  May  2nd, 
they  decreed  a  maximum  price  of  com  for  a 
limited  time. 

22.  On  the  7th  May  fresh  creations  were  de- 
creed to  the  amount  of  1,200,000,000,  the  public 
property  being  estimated  at  nearly  seven  mil- 
liards. Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  law, 
a  silver  franc  in  June  was  worth  three  paper 
francs,  and  in  August  six.  In  July  the  forestall- 
ing of  provisions,  and  even  retaining  them  from 
daily  sale,  was  declared  a  capital  crune,  and 
every  one  was  ordered,  under  a  similar  penalty, 
to  make  a  return  of  the  quantity  he  had  on 
hand,  and  the  quantities  he  intended  to  bring  to 
market. 

23.  The  government  made  the  most  energetic 
efforts  to  bring  the  Assignats  to  par,  and  to  in- 
spire the  holders  of  them  with  confidence.  Cam- 
bon  stated  that  an  agiotage  took  place  between 
the  Royal  and  Republican  Assl^oats,  and  de- 
manded the  suppression  of  those  bearing  the 
effigy  of  the  king.  On  the  28th  July,  it  was 
decreed  that  all  the  latter  under  one  hundred 
lives,  should  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  but  should 
be  received  in  public  payments  till  the  1st  of 
January  following.  In  order  to  attach  the 
interests  of  all  the  public  creditors  to  the  revolution, 
the  whole  of  the  public  debts  were  consolidated. 
Some  of  them  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  Louis 
XIIL,  and  they  were  of  many  different  forms. 
The  Moniteur  of  1793,  No.  273,  contains,  in  a  sup- 
plement of  sixteen  pages,  a  complete  account  of 
the  public  debts  and  the  decree  for  consolidating 
them.  Cambon  said  that  the  debt  must  be  made 
uniform  and  republicanlzed.  It  was  decreed  upon 
his  proposal,  that  a  great  book  should  be  form^ 
called  the  «  Great  Book  of  the  PubUc  Debt,**  in 
which  the  names  of  aU  the  public  creditors  should 
be  inscribed.  The  capital  of  each  was  converted 
into  a  perpetual  annuity,  at  5  per  cent.  This 
was  to  be  their  sole  title,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  give  up  all  their  other  titles  to  be  destroyed. 
By  this  means  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  debts  contracted  during  the  Monarchy,  from 
those  contracted  since  the  revolution.  The  whole 
of  the  consdidated  debt  was  thus  converted  into  a 
mass  of  perpetual  annuities  of  £8,000,000  per 

24.  At  this  period  the  Assignats  in  circulation 
were  of  the  nominal  value  of  £151,000,000 
sterling.  Those  which  bore  the  royal  effigy  and 
were  demonetized,  amounted  to  22J  millions 
sterling.  They  were  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  taxes  till  the  1st  of  January,  1794,  and  after 
that  to  have  no  value  at  all.  A  forced  loan  of  a 
milliard  from  the  rich  had  been  decreed  in  May, 
and  this  sum  Cambon  destined  to  redeem  an 
equal  quantity  of  Assignats.  Those  who  came 
forward  quicUy  were  to  be  entered  as  creditors 
in  the  great  book,  for  annuities  at  5  per  cent.  By 
these  and  other  means,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
whole  amount  in  circulation  would  be  reduced  to 
83  millions  sterling,  by  the  January  following. 
To  raise  this  forced  loan,  every  commune  was 
invested  with  dictatorial  powers  to  investigate 
the  incomes  of  each  of  its  members.  The  sum  of 
1,000  francs  was  allowed  as  necessary  to  each 


member  of  a  family,  all  above  that  was  taxed,  by 
an  increasing  scale  of  10  per  cent,  for  each  1000 
francs,  so  that  by  this  means  all  incon^  above 
10,000  francs  was  absolutely  seized. 

25.  Many  persons  seeing  the  fluctuating 
value  of  Assignats,  had  invested  their  means  in 
shares  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  whose  profits 
were  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  rivalry,  all  Joint  Stock  Companies  were 
abolished,  and  all  whose  funds  consisted  in  shares 
payable  to  bearer,  or  transferable  at  pleasure. 
The  penalties  against  buying  and  selling 
Assignats,  and  charging  a  different  price  when 
paid  in  specie  or  paper,  were  greatly  increased, 
and  death  was  decreed  against  all  who  kept  back 
from  public  sale,  articles  of  first  necessity,  which 
were  declared  to  be  bread,  wine,  butcher*s  meat, 
com,  flour,  vegetables,  fruit,  charcoal,  wood, 
butter,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  salt,  leather,  drink- 
ables, salted  meat,  cloth,  wool,  and  all  stuffs^ 
except  silk.  Every  trader  was  ordered  to  render 
a  statement  of  his  possessions,  and  domiciliary 
visits  were  appointed  to  verify  them,  and  any 
fraud  was  punished  with  death.  Commissioners 
appointed  by  each  commune  were  ordered  to 
inspect  the  invoices,  and  from  them  to  fix  the 
price,  leaving  a  moderate  profit  to  the  dealer,  and 
even  if  the  invoice  prices  were  so  high  as  to  leave 
no  profit  to  the  dealer,  he  must  still  sell  them,  at 
such  prices  as  the  purchaser  could  afford. 

26.  These  measures  soon  caused  an  almost 
entire  cessation  of  trade.  Most  of  the  shops  in 
Paris  and  other  towns  were  shut.  The  retail 
dealers  had  purchased  at  higher  prices  than  the 
maximum,  and  were  speedily  ruined.  More- 
over, the  maximum  only  applied  to  them.  There 
was  none  for  any  of  the  preceding  stages  of  the 
manufacture,  or  transport.  They,  therefore, 
either  shut  up  their  shops  altogether,  or  only  ex- 
posed for  sale  their  goods  of  the  worst  quality  at 
the  maximum,  and  reserved  the  best  for  those  who 
came  to  buy  them  in  secret,  at  their  real  vidue. 
Where  formerly  there  had  been  so  much  life  and 
animation,  there  was  now  nothing  but  a  sepulchral 
silence,  and  the  shopkeepers  barricaded  their 
doors,  ready  to  escape  by  the  back  at  a  moment's 
notice,  on  the  appearance  of  the  revolutionary 
conmiissioners. 

27.  The  populace  was  seized  with  fury  on  see- 
ing the  natural  result  of  these  measures,  and  be- 
sieged the  legislature  for  new  and  more  rigorous 
laws  to  compel  the  dealers  to  continue  their  trade. 
The  meat  was  diseased,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
provisions  were  increased  in  quantity  and  weight, 
by  the  most  abominable  adulterations.  Preyed 
by  this. external  force,  the  Convention  was  com- 
pelled greatly  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  maximum, 
so  as  to  go  back  to  the  raw  material.  The  prime 
cost  of  all  articles  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  1790, 
with  a  small  profit  allowed  on  each  operation. 
Every  dealer  who  had  been  in  business  a  year, 
and  had  left  off  or  diminished  his  trade,  was  de- 
clared suspected,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Con- 
sumers were  only  allowed  to  buy  from  retailers, 
and  these  from  wholesale  dealers,  and  the  quantity 
which  each  might  purchase  was  fixed  by  kw,  and 
it  was  only  obtainable  by  tickets,  delivered  by 
the  Revolutionary  Committee. 

'  28.    The  loans  levied  with  such  terrible  seve- 
rity, brought  in  large  contributions,  and  with  the 
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other  sanguinary  laws,  respecting  traflScking  in 
Assignats,  nearly  restored  them  to  par  for  a  short 
period  at  the  close  of  1793.  Moreover,  it  was 
enacted  that  concealed  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels, 
shonld  belong — one  half  to  the  state,  and  the  other 
to  the  informer,  consequently  the  very  possession 
of  specie  made  them  suspected.  These  circnm- 
stances  made  it  reappear  in  circulation  for  a  short 
time.  But  all  these  efforts  were  vain.  Produc- 
tion almost  ceased,  and  at  length  in  February, 
1794,  Paris  was  obliged  to  be  put  on  an  allowance 
of  meat.  The  quantity  ^ed  was  seventy- five 
oxen,  150  quintals  of  mutton  and  veal,  and  200 
hogs  a  day.  At  first  no  one  was  allowed  to  have 
more  than  half  a  pound  of  meat  every  five  days, 
and  soon  afterwards,  the  Convention  decreed  a 
general  fast  for  six  weeks,  with  regard  to  meat. 
Meantime  the  creations  of  Assignats  continued 
with  unabated  rapidity.  By  May,  1794,  there 
were  nearly  six  milliards  in  circulation,  after  de- 
ducting those  which  had  been  returned  and  destroy- 
ed. In  June,  a  fresh  issue  of  1,105,000,000  was 
decreed;  and,  although  the  property  they  were 
based  upon,  was  estimated  at  15  milliards,  the 
Assignat  had  now  fallen  to  the  twelfth  part  of 
its  nominal  value. 

29.  At  length,  after  the  destruction  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  reign  of  terror,  the  maximum  could 
be  maintained  no  longer,  and  was  abolished.  But 
tile  question  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Assignats 
still  remained,  and  anxiously  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  government  Sales  of  public  property, 
forced  loans,  and  a  demonetization  of  the  paper 
were  all  attempted,  with  equal  ill  success.  Lot- 
teries with  fabulous  premiums,  and  no  risks, 
tontines,  and  all  sorts  of  plans  were  devised  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  paper.  Prices  being 
released  from  an  arbitrary  law,  sprung  up  to  their 
natural  level.  But  the  enormous  expenditure 
constantly  required  fresh  issues,  which  tiar  over- 
balanced any  efforts  made  to  reduce  them. 
Johannot,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  at  last  pro- 
posed the  only  possible  remedy,  to  return  to 
specie  as  the  only  measure  of  value,  and  to  reduce 
the  Assignats  to  their  value  in  specie.  But  the 
Convention  rejected  the  proposition  from  a  Re- 
publican horror  of  specie,  which  was  supposed  to 
nave  mined  paper;  and,  because  the  £nglish 
having  so  much,  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  make 
the  Assignats  vary  at  pleasure.  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andr^  then  proposed  to  adopt  com  as  the 
standard,  so  that  any  person  who  owed  rent  or 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,000  francs,  at  a  time 
when  a  quintal  of  com  sold  for  ten  francs,  was  to 
pay  the  value  of  100  quintals  in  Assignats.  This 
proposal  was  rejected,  as  com  was  then  at  four 
times  its  usual  price,  and  several  other  plans  were 
also  rejected.  At  last  it  was  decreed  that  any  one 
might  have  the  national  domains  at  three  times 
the  price  in  Assignats,  at  which  they  were  in 
1790. 

30.  The  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  Assignats  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
speculation,  or  agiotage.  In  the  space  of  an  hour 
the  price  sometimes  vuied  from  150  to  210  livres 
for  the  louis  d  or.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of  the 
maximum  produced  similar  speculation  in  other 
articles.  Every  one  bought  and  sold  bread,  meat, 
grocery,  oil,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  the  garrets  and 
cellars  were  fill^  with  goods  and  eatables,  in 
which  ev^7  one  speculated.     White  bread  sold 


at  25  or  SO  francs  the  pound.  People  went  and 
bought  up  not  only  the  actual  produce  in  the 
country,  but  even  the  stan,^y||||(^  crops,  and  herds 
of  cattle,  in  order  to  speculatain  the  rise  of  prices. 
In  the  meantime  the  nationaT&omains  had  been 
put  up  for  sale  as  decreed,— namely,  at  three  times 
in  Assignats  their  price  in  1790.  Hundreds  of 
offers  poured  in.  For  one  property  360  offers 
were  made,  for  another,  500.  This  great  success, 
however,  made  the  Convention  believe  that  they 
were  throwing  away  the  property  at  a  loss,  and 
the  decree  was  repealed. 

31.  Uavins  thus  abandoned  the  only  plan 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  promise  success  in 
reducing  the  depreciation  of  the  Assignat,  it  con- 
tinued to  get  worse.  The  Convention  then  hit 
upon  another  plan.  They  assumed  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  value  of  the  Assignat  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  in  circulation.  Thus,  if  an  article  cost 
one  franc  when  there  were  2,000,000,000  in  cir- 
culation, it  must  be  worth  two  francs,  when  there 
were  4,000,000,000,  and  three  when  there  were 
6,000,000,000,  and  so  on.  A  scale  was  made 
taking  two  milliards  as  the  basis,  and  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  all  payments  in  Assignats  there 
should  be  added  one  fourth  for  every  500,000,000 
in  circulation.  But  the  government  were  unable 
to  apply  this  scale  to  all  transactions.  It  was  first 
adopted  in  the  payment  of  taxes  and  their  arrears. 
It  was  promised  to  the  public  functionaries  when 
their  numbers  were  reduced,  and  the  creditors  of 
the  state,  when  the  taxes  should  admit  of  their 
being  paid  in  the  same  scale.  The  landowners  in 
the  Provinces  were  the  only  ones  who  were  able 
to  make  their  tenants  pay  according  to  the  new 
scale.  In  May,  1795,  the  national  property  was 
estimated  at  16  milliards,  the  Assignats  created 
at  nearly  12  milliards,  of  which  only  8  milliards 
less  140,000,000  were  in  circulation.  The  sales 
of  the  national  domains  having  been  put  a  stop  to, 
there  was  nothing  to  check  the  depreciation  of  the 
Assignats.  In  a  few  months  the  issues  increased 
from  12  to  29  milliards,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  which  were  returned  and  cancelled,  there 
were  19  milliards  in  circulation,  or  in  nominal 
value,  £760,000,000  sterling.  The  public  function- 
aries  could  no  longer  live  upon  their  salaries,  and 
resided.  One-third  of  the  army  deserted.  When 
the  Directory  entered  upon  their  functions  in  No- 
vember, 1795,  at  the  Luxembourg,  there  was  not 
a  piece  of  furniture  in  it.  The  keeper  lent  them 
four  straw  chairs,  a  three-legged  table,  and  an  ink* 
stand.  They  had  the  foresight  to  bring  with  them 
a  writing  desk,  and  letter  paper ;  there  was  not 
a  farthing  in  specie  in  the  treasury,  and  the  only 
means  of  payment  in  the  morning  were  the 
Assignats  which  were  printed  during  the  night. 
Such  was  the  condition  to  which  a  government 
entrusted  with  almost  unlimited  power  of  creating 
paper  money  was  reduced  to  I 

32.  The  Directory  devised  a  plan  of  raising  the 
value  of  the  paper  by  liquidating  it  at  one* 
thirtieth  of  its  value,  it  having  in  reality  fallen  to 
almost  the  300th  part  of  it.  This  plan,  however, 
was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  the  Ancients. 
They  then  proposed  a  forced  loan  of  600  millions 
in  real  value,  either  specie,  or  Assignats  at  their 
current  value.  This  was  adopted,  but  had  no 
better  success  than  the  former  plans,  and  in  1796 
the  issues  amounted  to  45  milliards,  and  a  miUiard 
in  paper  was  only  reckoned  equal  in  reality  to  a 
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minion  in  specie,  thongh  the  quotations  never 
reached  that  depression.  That  is,  the  Assignat 
bad  in  reality  fallen  to  the  thousandth  part  of  its 
nominal  vidae.  What  an  admirable  commentary 
npon  the  wisdom  of  the  theory  upon  which  they 
were  founded,  that  if  they  only  represented  some 
article  of  solid  valne  like  land,  their  valne  conld 
never  fall  below  that  of  gold  and  silver ! 

33.  Some  idea  of  the  terrible  flnctnation  in  the 
value  of  property  may  be  formed  when  we 
observe  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  in  value  of  the 
Assignat.  It  was  at  par  for  a  short  time  at  the 
end  of  1793,  that  is,  the  louis  d'or  was  at  25 
paper  livres.  During  1794  and  1795  it  went  on 
depreciating  tQl,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  louis 
d'or  was  worth  1,020  paper  livres.  During 
September  it  rose  gradually  to  1,200  livres; 
durii^  October,  to  3,600  livres,  at  which  level  it 
remained  during  November.  In  December  it  rose 
to  5,100;  in  January,  1796,  to  5,400;  and  in 
February  to  8,600.  But  these  are  merely  the 
highest  quotations  in  each  month.  It  varied 
several  hundred  livres  in  the  same  day,  frequently 
500  livres  fSrom  day  to  day,  and  on  some  occasions 
1,000  livres.  As  a  specimen,  we  may  say  that 
on  tbe  23rd  October,  1795,  the  louis  d'or  was 
quoted  at  1,690  livres ;  on  the  26th,  at  2,060 ;  on 
the  28th,  at  2,750 ;  on  the  30th,  at  3,650 ;  and  on 
the  31st  at  2,600.  The  prices  of  commodities 
followed  the  same  fluctuations.  In  two  months 
the  prices  of  coffee,  &c.,  rose  tenfold.  Even  in 
August,  1795,  an  ordinary  octavo  volume  sold  for 
375  firaacs. 

34.  The  Directory  at  length  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  effectual  to  bring  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  life  from  being  mere  gam- 
bling. The  process  of  obtaining  land  for  Assig- 
nats  was  long  and  tedious,  and  it  was  determine 
to  shorten  and  simplify  it.  Accordingly,  a  new 
species  of  paper  was  devised,  which  were  named 
territorial  mandais.  The  Assignats  were  secured 
on  some  particular  estates,  and  there  was  con- 
sequently much  difficulty  in  appropriating  them. 
The  mandAts  were  created  at  the  rate  of  30  to  1, 
and  every  domain  was  to  be  delivered  without 
sale  by  auction,  or  any  other  formality  than  a 
mere  proc^  verbal^  to  any  one  who  tendered  in 
mandatsy  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-two  years 
purchase  at  its  price  in  1790.  Mandats  to  the 
amount  of  2,400,000,000  were  inmiediately 
created,  and  domains  to  that  amount  appropriated 
to  their  payment.  At  the  rate  of  30  to  1  it  was 
computed  that  the  quantity  of  Assignats  in  circula- 
tion were  equivalent  to  800,000,000  in  mandats. 
Six  hundred  millions  more  were  appropriated  to 
the  public  service,  and  1,200,000,000  were  to  be 
deposited  in  a  chest  with  three  kevs,  to  be  taken 
out  by  decree  as  they  were  wanted.  It  was  then 
ordered  that  the  plates  of  the  Assignats  should  be 
publicly  broken  up,  and  destroyed,  on  the  19th 
February,  1796,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

35.  These  mandats  were  created  on  the  26th 
Ventose,  or  15th  March,  1796,  and  they  were 
then  declared  the  legal  tender  of  the  Republic,  and 
all  payments  were  directed  to  be  made  in  them. 
The  same  laws  against  selling  mandats  for  gold 
and  silver,  as  against  Assignats  were  enacted,  and 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  speculation  in  the  value  of 
ihe  mandiut,  the  exchange  was  shut  up,  just  as  if. 
Bays  Thiers,  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchange 
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could  prevent  private  exchanges  from  springing 
up  by  thousands  elsewhere.  The  immediate  ne- 
cessities were  so  urgent,  that  the  government 
were  obliged  to  issue  promises  of  mandats,  until 
the  mandats  themselves  were  ready.  These  pro- 
mises soon  fell  to  a  heavy  discount,  and  the 
mandats  themselves  had  fallen  from  100  to  18 
francs  the  day  they  were  issued,  11th  April, 
1796.  It  took  some  time  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  to  effect  the  sale  of  the  domains,  and 
It  was  spread  abroad  that  the  government  would 
refuse  to  part  with  them,  which  depressed  the 
mandats  still  more.  The  sales  were,  however,  at 
length  commenced,  purchasers  flocked  in,  and  the 
mandat  for  100  francs,  which  had  fallen  to 
fifleen,  gradually  rose  to  thirty,  forty,  and  some- 
times even  to  eighty  francs,  and  some  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  financial  condition  would  be 
ameliorated. 

36.  But  these  hopes  were  illusory.  The 
existing  issues  of  Assignats  when  the  mandats 
were  created,  were  reckoned  equal  to  800,000,000 
of  mandats.  But  2,400,000,000  had  been  created. 
Consequently,  the  issue  of  mandats  was  only  the 
Assignats  under  another  name  and  form,  and  to 
issue  that  amount  of  mandats  was  merely  to 
triple  the  old  circulation  of  Assignats.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  followed,  the  mandat  soon 
fell  to  the  same  discount  as  the  old  Assignat. 
People  refused  them  altogether  in  private  tran- 
sactions, and  resorted  to  barter.  By  getting  rid 
of  such  a  circulating  medium  commerce  began  to 
regain  some  activity. 

37.  The  continued  issues  of  mandats  soon 
caused  them  to  fall  to  the  same  discount  as  the 
Assignats,  and  as  they  represented  thirty  Assi- 
gnats, it  followed  that  the  latter  had  fallen  to 
nearly  the  30,000th  part  of  its  nominal  valne. 
The  government  then  refused  to  part  with  the 
national  domains  at  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
mandat.  In  the  meantime  the  destruction  of  the 
value  of  all  articles  had  allured  foreigners  to 
come  there  to  buy  them  at  a  low  price.  The 
unhappy  proprietors  were  too  glad  to  sell 
their  most  costly  possessions,  their  pictures, 
statues,  wines,  and  precious  stones,  for  specie. 
Thus,  while  the  excessive  issues  of  paper  had 
driven  specie  out  of  the  country,  the  low  prices 
of  all  sorts  of  goods  brought  it  back  again,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  every  financial  crisis. 

38.  This  second  species  of  paper  currency 
having  thus  hopelessly  failed,  the  government 
were  at  last  driven  to  the  only  resource  that  re- 
mained. On  the  16th  July,  1796,  the  paper 
currency  was  destroyed  at  a  blow.  It  was 
decreed,  that  thenceforth  any  one  might  make 
what  bargains  he  pleased,  and  in  what  currency 
he  pleased.  That  the  mandats  should  be  taken 
in  future  only  for  their  value  in  specie,  and  that 
this  value  should  be  published  daily  at  the 
treasury,  and  the  remainder  of  the  public  domains 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  for  mandats,  at  their 
current  value. 

39.  Thus,  at  length  the  whole  system  was  de- 
stroyed and  specie  immediately  reappeared  in 
circulation,  and  in  the  space  of  about  twelve 
months  was  entirely  and  permanently  restored 
to  the  country,  without  the  least  disturbance  or 
inconvenience.  The  maximum  was  swept  away. 
The  new  revolutionary  proprietors  settled  down 
quietly  with  such  as  remained  of  the  old  ones,  the 
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freedom  of  commerce  was  restored,  and  social 
order  returned,  and  this  paper  currency,  after 
having  eflTected  a  greater  revolution  in  property, 
and  having  been  the  cause  of  greater  misery,  than 
was  ever  concentrated  into  so  small  a  space  of 
time,  finally  disappeared. 

40.  Such  is  merely  a  short,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  actual 
effects  of  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  plausible 
theories  of  currency,  but  one  which  has  numerous 
believers  at  the  present  day.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  shew  its  radical  error  without  adopting  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  a  currency  which  we  have  proposed  else- 
where. (CuEBBHCT.  Money).  We  may  observe 
that  the  speeches  of  those  members  of  the 
Assembly,  who  supported  the  issues  of  the 
Assignats,  and  who  scouted  all  ideas  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  depreciation,  were  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause,  while  those  of  the  wiser 
ones,  who  opposed  them,  and  clearly  predicted 
their  mischievous  consequences,  were  received 
either  with  a  dead  silence,  or  disapprobation.  So 
utterly  unfit  is  a  popular  assembly  to  decide  upon 
a  scientific  question.  Nor  are  we  to  attribute 
this  only  to  the  revolutionary  assembly  of  France. 
All  the  phenomena,  only  on  a  diminished  scale, 
exhibit^  by  the  Assignats,  were  reproduced 
twenty  years  later,  by  the  paper  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  And  the  very  same  fallacies, 
which  found  so  much  favour  in  the  French 
Assembly,  were  reproduced,  and  found  equal  favor 
in  our  own  House  of  Commons  in  1811  and  1812. 
Nay,  the  House  of  Commons  greatly  out- did  the 
French  Assembly  in  absurdity,  for  it  came  to  a 
solemn  vote  that  when  it  required  a  £1  note  and 
seven  shillings  to  purchase  a  guinea,  that  the  £1 
note  was  still  equal  to  twenty  shillings,  whereas 
the  depreciation  of  the  Assignat  was  always  ac- 
knowledged, and  deplored  in  the  Convention,  and 
strenuous  exertions  were  made,  however  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  bring  it  to  par.  We  shall,  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  bring  forward  other  instances 
of  this  theory  of  currency  having  been  adopted, 
with  similar  results. 

ASSOCIATION.  SeeCoMPAET. 

ASSUfiAKCE.    See  Imsubaecb. 

ATELIERS  NATIONAUX.— We  have  it  from 
the  highest  authority  that  the  poor  will  never 
cease  from  off  the  earth,  and,  in  truth,  in  all 
densely  peopled  countries,  the  question  of  the 
poor  is  one  of  vital  importance.  No  institutions, 
however  ancient  or  excellent  in  theory,  no  property 
can  be  secure  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  great, 
fierce  mass  of  starving  populace.  There  is  no 
surer  cause  of  revolution  than  physical  misery. 
The  question  of  the  poor  has  been  of  transcendant 
importimce  in  England,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VHr.,  and,  although  the  evils  of  the  old 
Poor  Law  became  at  last  intolerable,  and  unques- 
tionably greatly  aggravated  the  very  evil  they 
were  intended  to  relieve,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  doubt  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  re- 
move one  chief  cause  of  political  turmoil.  It  was 
certainly  a  heavy  price  to  pay,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  country  could  have  escaped  a  revo- 
lution, if  a  large  mass  of  starving  pauperism  had 
been  added  to  all  the  other  inflammatory  elements 
during  the  fever  of  the  Revolutionary  war.    That 


all  laws  of  this  nature  strictly  belong  to  Socialism, 
and  are,  therefore,  violations  of  Political  Economy, 
is  true,  but  in  this  case  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
some  sort  of  a  law  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
absolutely  essential  for  the  peace  of  society.  The 
question  then  seems  to  be,  to  devise  the  least 
obnoxious  form  of  a  necessary  evil. 

2.  The  question  of  the  poor  has  been  of  not 
less  importance  in  France,  than  in  England,  es- 
pecially since  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  the 
religious  establishments  were  swept  away,  and  no 
efficient  substitute,  like  that  of  the  English  Poor 
Law,  was  provided.  The  mode  in  which  the 
question  has  been  dealt  with  in  that  country,  is 
an  example  of  the  immense  practical  consequences 
that  may  flow  from  a  slight  difference  in  two  ex- 
pressions, both  springing  from  the  same  funda- 
mental idea. 

3.  Although  any  one  capable  of  reasoning 
must  know,  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty is  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  avoided,  yet,  at  any  given  time 
of  great  public  distress,  it  is  sure  to  excite  the 
strongest  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the  starving 
poor,  and  be  regarded  by  them  as  iniquitous.  It 
is  useless  at  such  times  to  say,  that  if  an  equal 
division  were  made  of  all  the  property  in  the 
country,  by  the  end  of  a  week,  the  able,  the  strong, 
and  the  industrious,  would  have  got  possession  of 
the  property  of  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the 
weak,  and  the  differences  would  soon  be  as  great 
as  ever.  What  they  want,  at  such  times,  is  in- 
stant relief,  and  if  it  is  not  given  them,  the  cer- 
tainty is  that  they  will  seize  it  by  force. 

4.  It  has  then  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
concede  this  point,  that  all  persons  in  this  country 
have  a  legal  right  to  subsistence,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  people  is  the  first  charge 
upon  the  industry  of  the  nation.  But  the  right 
of  subsistence  draws  with  it  the  correlative  right 
of  demanding  work  in  exchange  for  this  main- 
tenance. 

5.  So  far,  therefore,  it  is  impossible,  to  deny 
that  the  English  law  and  the  Socialist  doctrine 
proceed  pari  passu.  The  difference  consists  in 
the  turn  of  a  sentence.  The  Socialist  theory 
demands  that  the  work  provided  for  the  workmen 
shall  be  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to,  that  is, 
it  shall  be  such  as  the  recipient  pleases,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  law  is,  that  i1^  shall  be  such 
as  theenrer  pleases. 

6.  The  old  system  of  Poor  Law,  with  its  system 
of  parish  allowances,  &c.,  made  a  very  near 
approach  to  the  Socialist  doctrine;  (Poor  Law). 
But  the  essential  distinction  between  the  New 
Poor  Law  and  the  Socialist  theory  consists  in  this, 
simply  that  the  work  provided  for  the  recipient 
of  relief  is  such  as  the  giver  pleases,  and  not  such 
as  he  pleases. 

7.  It  is  stated  by  M.  M.  Cocquelin  and  L^n 
Faucher  in  two  valuable  articles  on  the  Ateliers 
Nationaux  and  the  Droit  an  Travail^  in  the  2>tc- 
tionnairede  rUconomie Politiyue^from  which  much 
of  the  following  information  is  derived,  that  so  far 
back  as  1645  edicts  had  been  issued  directing 
the  establishment  of  public  workshops  for  the 
unemployed.  And  ordinances  were  issued  in 
1685,  1699,  and  1709,  for  the  regulation  of  these 
workshops.  Louis  XVI.  exerted  himself  to  ex- 
tend this  mode  of  relief  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  endeavoured  to  enconrage  the  establishment 
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of  pnblic  works  in  each  province,  during  the  dead 
season,  bj  privileges. 

8.  In  1790  the  pnblic  troubles  caused  the  closing 
of  nnnterons  private  establishments,  and  threw  an 
immense  number  of  workmen  out  of  employment. 
Vast  public  workshops  were  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  in  which  the  men  were  em- 
ployed on  earthworks,  and  women  and  children 
in  spinning.  Beside  that,  30,000  francs  were  put 
at  the  disposal  of  each  department,  to  employ  the 
poor,  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  at  Paris. 

9.  The  €onstituti<m  of  1791  decreed,  among 
tiie  guarantees  given  to  the  citizen,  ^*  that  there 
shouJd  be  created  and  organized  a  general  es- 
tablishment of  pnblic  assistance  to  bring  up 
foundlings,  to  relieve  the  infirm  poor,  and  to 
furnish  work  to  able-bodied  poor,  who  could  not 
procure  it  for  themselves.**  But  this  never  could 
be  ^ciently  carried  out.  Notwithstanding  the 
aasistanee  that  was  given,  the  misery  of  the  pocn* 
went  on  increasing,  and  more  and  more  work- 
shops were  every  day  closed. 

10.  The  Constitution  of  1793  was  more  ex- 
plicit sliU  in  its  declaration.  It  said  that  ^*  pub- 
lic relief  is  a  sacred  duty.  Society  owes  sub- 
sktence  to  unfortunate  citizens,  either  in  pro- 
curing them  work,  or  in  assuring  the  means  of 
existence  to  those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
wwk."  This  abortive  Constitution  maintained 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  was  bound  to  find 
enough  work  for  all  its  members,  as  should 
^able  them  to  support  themselves. 

11.  This  doctrine  was  dropped  out  of  the 
succeeding  constitutions,  but  the  Ateliers  de 
ekariU  survived ;  and  the  law  of  the  24  Yend^- 
miare,  year  XII.,  contains  very  minute  and 
precise  regulations  for  them,  but  it  had  no 
greater  success  than  the  former  attempts.  Ba- 
benf  drew  from  it  his  principle  of  the  community 
of  goods;  and  it  sank  deep  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  has  formed  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  Socialist  creed.  M.  L^on  Faucher 
quotes  from  Fourier  the  following  passage,  which 
contains  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  the 
droit  an  travaiL  ^*  Scripture  tells  us  that  Grod 
condemned  the  first  man  and  his  posterity  to 
work  with  sweat  on  their  brows ;  but  he  has  not 
condenuied  us  to  be  deprived  of  that  work  on 
which  our  subsistence  depends.  We  can  then, 
in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  man,  request 
philosophy  and  civilization  not  to  deprive  us  of 
that  resource,  which  God  has  left  us  at  the 
worst,  and  as  a  chastisement ;  and  to  guarantee 
to  us  the  rigJU,  and  the  kind  of  labor^  to  which  we 
have  been  brought  up.  We  have  now  passed  the 
time  to  cavil  at  the  rights  of  man,  without  thinking 
of  recognizing  the  most  important  of  all,  without 
which  the  others  are  nothing.  What  a  shame  to 
the  nations  who  think  themselves  clever  in  social 
politics!  Ought  one  not  to  dwell  upon  such  a 
shameful  error,  to  study  the  human  mind  and 
the  mechanism  of  society,  which  gives  to  man  all 
his  natural  rights,  of  which  civUization  cannot 
guarantee,  or  admit  the  principal  one,  the  droit  an 
trtwailr"' 

12.  This  newly  discovered  right  of  humanity, 
however,  made  little  progress  in  public  opinion, 
beyond  a  small  school,  for  a  considerable  time, 
which  all  its  advocates  acknowledge  to  be  abso- 
hrtety-  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  existing  organization  of  society.     At  the 


revolution  of  1830  these  Ateliers  de  chariti  were 
tried  again,  with  similar  results. 

13.  During  this  time;  this  expression  of  the 
droit  OH  travail  had  been  working  its  way  in  the 
public  mind.  Several  persons,  whose  names  are 
more  or  less  notorious,  Considerant,  Cabet, 
Proudhon,  St.  Simon,  Louis  Blanc,  had  been 
busying  then*  brains  with  schemes  to  ameliorate 
the  organization  of  society,  and  when  the  catas- 
trophe of  1848  took  place,  brought  about  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  sufferings  from  want  of 
work  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  the  Socialist  party 
had  a  grand  opportunity  of  trying  the  practical 
effects  of  their  ideas. 

14.  The  revolution  of  1848  proclaimed  the 
droit  au  travaiL  On  the  26th  February  the 
following  decree  was  placarded  on  the  walls  of 
Paris: 

*'The  provisional  government  of  the  French 
Republic,  engages  to  guarantee  the  existence  of 
the  laborer  by  work. 

"  It  engages  to  guarantee  work  to  all  the  citi- 
zens. 

"  It  acknowledges  that  the  workmen  ought  to 
associate  among  themselves,  to  enjoy  the  legiti- 
mate profits  of  their  work," 

15.  M.  Louis  Blanc  declares  that  this  decree 
was  forced  upon  the  provisional  government  by  a 
workman,  deputed  by  the  people  to  insist  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  droit  au 
travail,  by  the  Government.  Some,  however, 
shrewdly  suspect  that  this  alleged  workman  was 
nothing  more  than  an  agent  of  some  of  the  provi- 
sional government,  to  coerce  their  unwilling  col- 
leagues. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  "  organisation 
du  travail  *'  was  decreed.  A  decree  of  the  28th 
February  says, 

'*  Considering  that  the  revolution  made  by  the 
people,  should  be  made  for  them. 

*'  That  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and 
unjust  sufierings  of  the  workmen. 

"  That  the  question  of  work  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

"  That  there  is  none  higher  or  more  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  republican  government. 

"  That  it  belongs  above  all  to  France  to  study 
deeply,  and  resolve  a  problem  now  proposed  to 
all  the  industrial  populations  of  Europe. 

"  That  it  ought  to  resolve,  without  the  least 
delay,  to  guarantee  to  the  people  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  their  work. 

"  The  provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
decrees: — 

**A  permanent  commission,  to  be  called  the 
Committee  of  the  Oovemment  for  the  loorhmen, 
will  be  immediately  named,  with  the  express  and 
special  duty  of  attending  to  their  condition." 

16.  In  accordance  with  this  decree,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  with  M.  Ix>uis  Blanc  at  its 
head,  and  installed  in  the  Luxemburg ;  to  carry 
out  the  Utopian  scheme  of  finding  work  for  every 
body.  But  one  result  could  ensue.  It  aggra- 
vated the  misery,  distress,  and  disorganization  of 
labor  tenfold.  The  inflammatory  proclamations 
that  emanated  from  the  Luxemburg,  destroyed  all 
the  remaining  relations  that  existed  between  the 
private  masters  and  their  workmen.  In  a  great 
numb^  of  establishments,  masters  and  worsen 
had  come  to  a  voluntary  agreement,  as  to  the 
quantity  and  hours  of  work,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
The  reckless  folly  of  these  charlatans  upset  all 
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theae  arrangements.  They  were  forbidden  by 
decree  to  enter  into  such  engagements.  Nor  did 
their  meddling  stop  there.  They  not  only  regu- 
lated the  forms  in  which  work  was  to  be  conducted, 
and  paid  for,  but  also  its  hours.  A  decree  ordered 
that  a  day's  work  should  not  exceed  ten  hours, 
in  all  trades  throughout  France.  Having  thus 
disordered  all  the  relations  between  capitalists 
and  workmen,  they  threatened  to  appropriate  all 
the  manufactories  to  the  use  of  the  State.  The 
masters  and  contractors,  in  despair,  requested  the 
Government  to  take  all  their  works  off  their 
hands.  The  committee  told  them  they  would, 
and  pay  them  a  large  indemnity ;  but  as  they  had 
no  means  of  doing  so  at  that  time,  it  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  resources  of  the  future.  The 
State  would  give  them  obligations  bearing  inter- 
est, secured  on  the  value  of  the  establishments 
given  up,  and  payable  in  annuities,  or  by  in- 
stalments. 

17.  The  government,  by  thus  meddling  with 
private  contracts,  soon  put  all  social  order  in  dan- 
ger. It  wanted  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  banks, 
all  credit,  all  insurance  companies,  and  railroads. 
Instead  of  a  remedy  being  provided  for  the  exist- 
ing distress,  it  was  aggravated  a  thousand  fold. 
Instead  of  the  existing  want  of  work  being  pro- 
vided for,  a  universal  stoppage  took  place.  The 
Government  were  then  (friven  to  organize  the 
Ateliers  naiionaux  in  which  the  State  was  to  be 
the  tmiversal  employer,  and  all  the  beautiful 
theories  of  communism  were  to  be  inaugurated. 
All  employments  were  to  be  regulated  on  the 
same  scale,  and  all  wages  were  equal.  Of  course 
the  whole  mass  of  workmen  and  paupers  rushed 
to  them.  The  right  of  labor,  if  claimed  as  a  right, 
was  no  where  considered  as  a  duty.  Every  one 
was  admitted  indiscriminately.  The  numbers 
were  never  exactly  ascertained.  But  while  they 
did  not  exceed  6,000  in  March,  they  were  consi- 
dered to  be  not  less  than  110,000  in  June,  when 
the  whole  resources  of  society  being  fast  devoured, 
they  were  obliged  to  be  broken  up  at  the  expense 
of  the  terrible  insurrection  of  June ;  a  heavy  and 
conclusive  price  to  pay  for  the  solution  of  an 
economic  question. 

18.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  with  this 
terrible  experience  before  their  eyes,  the  French 
assembly  would  have  been  effectually  cured  of 
this  fatad  doctrine  of  the  droit  au  travail,  and  yet 
on  the  20th  June,  1848,  only  three  or  four  days 
before  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  civil  combats 
on  record  broke  out,  the  constitution  read  from 
the  tribune  by  M.  Marrast,  sanctions  and  confirms 
in  the  most  explicit  terms  the  doctrines  of  the 
Luxembourg.  Article  7  says,  "The  droit  au 
travail  is  that  which  every  man  has  to  live  by,  his 
work.  Society  is  bound  by  all  the  productive 
and  general  means  it  can  dispose  of,  and  which 
will  be  organized  hereafter,  to  ftimish  work  to 
able  bodied  men  who  cannot  get  it  for  themselves 
otherwise."  Article  9  says,  "  The  right  of  relief 
is  that  which  belong  to  foundlings,  to  infirm  or 
old  persons,  to  receive  from  the  State  the  means 
of  existence."  And  Article  132  says,  "The 
essential  guarantees  of  the  droit  au  travail  are,  the 
freedom  of  labor,  voluntary  association,  equality 
in  the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen, 
gratuitous  instruction,  professional  education,  pro- 
vident institutions,  and  those  of  credit,  the  under- 


taking by  the  state  of  great  works  of  public 
utility,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  person* 
thrown  out  of  work  during  a  stoppage." 

19.  The  committee  on  the  constitution  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  right  of  instruction,  the  droit 
au  travail,  and  the  right  of  relief;  that  is,  of  the 
universal  meddling  of  the  State  in  all  the  concerns 
of  private  life.  Nay,  after  the  events  of  June, 
eight  bureaux  out  of  fifteen  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  the  droit  au  travaiL  Public  opinion,  however, 
was  "roused  by  this  incredible  folly,  and  some 
modification  was  made  in  the  extreme  terms. 
The  reporter  to  the  commission,  M.  Marrast,  said, 
(we  quote  M.  Leon  Faucher,)  "  This  expression 
(the  droit  au  travail,)  has  appeared  equivocal  and 
dangerous;  some  fear  that  it  is  only  a  premium 
upon  idleness  and  debauchery,  some  fear  lest  the 
legions  of  workmen,  giving  to  this  right  a  meaning 
which  it  does  not  bear,  should  arm  themselves  as 
by  a  right  of  insurrection.  To  these  important 
objections  they  add  another  more  considerable;  if 
the  State  engages  to  furnish  work  to  all  those  who 
want  it  from  any  cause,  it  ought  to  supply  to  each 
the  kind  of  work  he  is  accustomed  to.  The  State 
would  then  become  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant, 
a  great  or  small  producer.  Charged  with  the  neces- 
sities of  all,  it  ought  to  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
industry.  Such  are  the  terrible  things  they  see 
in  our  expression  of  the  droit  au  travail,  and 
liiecause  it  can  bear  meanings  so  contrary  to  our 
intention,  we  wish  to  make  our  intention  more 
clear  and  precise,  by  substituting  for  the  right  of 
the  individual  the  duty  imposed  upon  society. 
The  form  is  changed,  the  thing  remains  the  same." 

20.  The  modification  proposed  did  not  touch 
the  nature  of  the  thing  at  all.  The  clause  stood 
thus  in  the  amended  constitution :  "  Society  is 
bound  to  protect  the  citizen,  in  his  person,  his 
family,  his  religion,  his  property,  bis  work,  and 
bring  to  every  one's  door  the  education  which  is 
indispensable  to  every  one.  It  owes  subsistence 
to  necessitous  citizens,  either  in  procuring  them 
work  within  the  limits  of  its  resources,  or  in 
giving,  in  the  event  of  his  family  not  being  able  to 
do  so,  the  means  of  existence  to  those  who  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  work." 

2 1 .  Many  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  pushed 
the  doctrine  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  even  its 
adversaries  scarcely  ventured  to  call  it  in  question. 
The  opposition  to  it  was  embodied  in  an  amend- 
ment by  M.  Blais-Bizoin,  in  these  words :  "  The 
Republic  recognizes  the  right  of  all  its  citizens  to 
existence  by  labour,  and  to  relief,"  but  only  187 
out  of  783  could  be  found  to  suppfort  this  amend- 
ment. Afler  a  long  combat  of  words  the  doctrine 
finally  adopted  was  thus  expressed:  "The 
Republic  is  bound,  by  a  fraternal  assistance,  to 
insure  means  of  existence  to  necessitous  citizens, 
either  in  procuring  them  work,  within  the  limits 
of  its  resources,  or  in  giving  during  the  inability 
of  the  family,  relief  to  those  who  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  work." 

22.  After  giving  these  details,  we  shall  not 
further  pursue  the  account  of  the  Socialist  doc- 
trines here,  which  will  be  fully  considered  here- 
after—(Socialism).  We  shall  merely  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  the  droit  au  travaiL  We 
must  never  fail  to  remember  in  criticising  the 
errors  of  our  neighbours,  that  the  very  swne  false 
principles  infected  the  legislation  of  our  own 
count^'^  till  very  recent  times.    The  old  poor  law 
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with  its  system  of  parish  allowances,  making  up 
the  wages  of  labour  to  a  certain  arbitrary  amount, 
ont  of  the  property  of  the  ratepayers,  was  the  very 
same  doctrine,  and  was  fast  devouring  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  And  if  it  did  not  produce  the 
same  appalling  results  as  it  did  in  France,  the 
reason  appears  to  be  that  in  England  it  was 
chiefly  applied  in  agricultural  districts,  where  the 
population  were  scattered,  and  there  was  more 
control  over  them,  and  they  were  not  able  to  com- 
bine so  readily  as  the  French  workmen.  The 
pwson,  therefore,  was  more  diffused.  But  in 
France  the  doctrine  was  applied  to  large  masses 
of  town  workmen,  who  were  all  concentrated  into 
one  body  of  inflammable  materials,  without  the 
possibility  of  exacting  any  work  from  them. 

23.  Moreover  the  system  of  protection,  which 
80  long  prevailed  in  this  country,  was  only 
another  form  of  Socialism.  The  droit  an  travail 
is  the  right  of  the  workman  to  have  sufficient 
work  and  wages  provided  for  him  by  the  State, 
out  of  the  means  of  society, — it  is  the  Socialism  of 
the  workmen.  The  system  of  protection  is  the 
right  to  have  remunerative  profits  provided  for 
the  producer  by  law,  out  of  the  means  of  society, 
—it  is  the  Socialism  of  Capitalists.  All  these  are 
parts  of  one  vicious  circle.  In  fact.  Protection 
and  Socialism  are  incompatible  with  the  rights  of 
property.  If  manufacturers  or  agriculturists 
can  compel  me  to  pay  ten  shillings  extra  for  any 
eonunoditles  I  may  require,  beyond  what  I  could 
get  them  elsewhere,  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
arbitrary  profits,  what  difference  in  principle  is 
there  between  that  and  the  workman  who  main- 
tains the  droU  au  travail,  when  I  must  employ 
him  and  pay  him  wages  when  I  don*t  want  any- 
thing he  can  produce?  The  two  things  are 
identical. 

24.  In  fact,  if  the  droit  au  travail  is  an  ad- 
missible principle  at  all,  it  cannot  be  restricted  to 
handicransmen.  If  the  shoemaker  is  entitled  to 
call  upon  the  State  to  provide  him  with  shoes  to 
make,  when  there  are  no  feet  to  wear  them ;  if  the 
mason  is  to  call  upon  the  State  to  employ  him  to 
build  houses,  when  there  is  no  one  to  live  in  them ; 
if  the  tailor  can  call  upon  the  State  to  pay  him 
to  make  endless  coats,  when  there  are  no  backs 
to  be  covered — why,  the  same  law  is  good  for  the 
hiwyer,  the  doctor,  the  artist,  the  author,  the 
editor.  Every  man  who  chooses  to  adopt  the  law 
as  a  profession,  should  have  a  certain  number  of 
briefs  deposited  by  the  State  every  morning  upon 
his  breakfast  table ;  every  painter  should  be  com- 
missioned to  paint  endless  Madonnas;  every 
sculptor  should  be  employed  to  produce  perpetual 
ApoUos ;  every  author  should  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  copies  of  his  work  ordered  by  the  State, 
which  criminals,  perhaps,  might  be  sentenced  to 
read ;  every  editor  shotdd  have  a  certain  number 
of  copies  of  his  paper  ordered  by  the  State ; 
though  it  might  be  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  apply 
this  rule  to  medical  men,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  State  could  provide  patients  at  will. 

25.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  law 
admits  the  right  to  relief,  and  the  duty  to  labor, 
or,  m  fact,  to  demand  labor.  Is  not  this  then  a 
fwrm  of  Socialism  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  droit  au  travail  f 

26.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  English  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  the  right  to  demand  labor  and 
relief^  is  a  ibrm  of  Sodalism,  which  it  has  been 


found  necessary  to  permit,  in  order  to  avoid  greater 
evils,  and  we  may  point  out  what  is  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  English  and  French  droit 
au  travail, 

27.  The  French  doctrine  demands  that  work 
shall  be  found  for  the  workmen  of  the  nature  they 
are  accustomed  to.  Now,  why  is  it  that  the  work- 
men in  any  particular  trade  are  in  distress  ?  It 
is  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  for  their 
labor.  In  fact,  because  that  species  of  labor  is 
overabundant.  All  commercial  difficulties  arise 
from  over  production^  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
never  from  under  production.  And  all  commercial 
difficulties  may  be  reduced  to  this  general  ex- 
pression, that  traders  have  provided,  or  got  on 
hand,  too  much  of  some  commodity  than  is  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  And  this  is 
equally  true,  whether  it  arises  from  incautious 
speculation  in  that  particidar  article,  or  whether 
it  arises  from  some  great  deficiency  in  some  great 
staple  article,  as  food  for  instance.  Because,  if 
through  a  great  deficiency  of  food,  the  price  of  it 
rises  very  high,  and  takes  away  the  custom  from 
other  articles  of  commerce,  which  lowers  their  price, 
and  injures  their  holders,  still  the  same  general 
expression  is  true,  that  they  are  brought  into 
trouble  by  having  more  of  certain  commodities, 
than  is  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
And  this  is  over  production,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  it  arises.  To  provide  more  of  any  article, 
then,  that  is  already  over  abundant,  can  only  ag- 
gravate the  evil.  What  is  really  wanted  is  more 
demand.  Consequently,  the  only  result  which 
those  who  produce,  by  extraneous  assistance,  more 
than  is  wanted,  can  effect,  is  to  aggravate  and 
extend  still  further  the  area  of  suffering,  and  to 
reduce  those  who  can  maintain  themselves,  to  the 
same  state  as  those  who  are  already  dependent 
on  the  public 

28.  Consequently,  if  the  right  to  labor  be  ad- 
mitted, which  it  is  in  this  country,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  work  provided 
should  be  of  some  nature  wholly  different  from 
the  workman*s  usual  occupation,  and,  indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  work  which  does  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  any  independent  workman.  These 
remarks  apply,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  ordinary 
trades,  where  articles  are  exposed  to  sale.  The 
least  exceptionable  form  of  public  works,  are 
those  which  increase  the  demand  for  work,  but 
do  not  increase  the  quantity  of  any  article  for 
sale.  But  even  these  are  open  to  the  grave  ob- 
jection of  attracting  large  bodies  of  men  into  thena, 
much  beyond  what  would  naturally  be  the  case,  if 
all  employments  were  left  to  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  And  then  having  thus 
attracted  these  large  bodies  of  men,  unless  the 
artificial  stimulus  is  constantly  maintained,  they 
are  full  of  perU.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
most  of  those  marvellous  improvements  in  Paris, 
which  have  been  effected  within  thelast  few  years, 
spring  from  the  stem  necessity^  of  finding  some 
employment  for  the  people.  They  are,  in  fact, 
in  many  respects  only  a  substitute  for  a  poor  law. 
When  some  English  are  somewhat  a  little  too 
inclined  to  be  enamoured  with  despotism,  and 
grumble  at  the  slow  and  cumbrous  movements  of 
a  constitutional  machine,  they  may  perhaps  re- 
member the  perilous  condition  that  exists,  of  main- 
taining these  multitudes  by  new  expedients. 
(Poor  Laws.    Socialism.) 
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ATKINSON,  WILLIAM. 

Prinjciples  of  Political  Economy;  or^  the  laws  of 
(he  formation  of  National  Wealth  developed  by 
means  of  the  Christian  law  of  Government. 

London,  1840. 

Principles  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
1859.    In  course  of  Publication. 

ATTWOOD,  THOMAS.—  A  member  of  a 
Birmingham  banking  firm,  who  was  of  strong 
radical  principles,  and  represented  Birmingham 
for  some  time,  in  the  Reformed  Parliament.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  in  many  re- 
spects, but  chiefly  remarkable  for  some  extremely 
extravagant  and  chimerical  opinions  on  the 
Currency  Question.  It  appears  that  he  inoculated 
some  of  his  fellow  townsmen  with  some  of  them, 
but  as  they  have  never  made  any  progress  in 
public  opinion,  and  arc  utterly  visionary,  it  would 
be  mere  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  any  account 
of  them.  Nothing  but  his  business  and  position 
as  a  banker,  could  ever  have  given  them  the  least 
importance,  and  it  is  only  one  example  among 
thousands,  that  practical  men  are  frequently  the 
most  visionary  of  di'eamers. 

Observations  on  Currency^  Population^  andPaU' 
perism.    1  Vol.     1818. 

Examination  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Charter,     1832. 

AUBEBT  DE  VITBT»  FRANCOIS  JEAN 
PHILI  BERT,— Born  at  Paris,  2nd  AprU,  1765. 
He  began  to  study  law,  but  abandoned  it  for 
politics.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Jacobins, 
for  which  he  had  to  fly.  He  retired  to  Caen,  and 
joined  the  Girondins;  he  was  afterwards  arrested 
and  brought  to  Versailles.  Under  the  Directory 
he  obtained  diplomatic  employment,  and  he  after- 
wards held  several  appointments  in  the  ephemeral 
kingdom  of  Westphsdia.  His  literary  works  are 
very  numerous,  comprising  frequent  contribu- 
tions to  various  periodicals  and  encyclopaedias. 
He  opposed  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus. 
He  afterwards  fiell  into  great  poverty,  and  though 
he  received  a  small  pension  from  government,  he 
died  in  a  public  hospital,  in  June  1849. 

Recherches  sur  les  vraies  causes  de  la  misere  et 
de  la  felicite  pvhli(jue ;  ouy  de  la  population  et  des 
subsistences.    Pans,  1815. 

Essai  sur  les  colonies  militaires  de  la  Russie, 
Paris,  1826. 

Essai  sur  PAlgirie,  considerie  comme  colonie, 
et  sous  le  rapport  de  la  politique  intirieure  et  ex- 
tirieure  de  ta  France, 

Essais  d economic  publique  et  sociale, 

AUBERT  DTT  PETIT-THOUARS.— Member 

of  the  Council-General  of  the  Department  of  the 
Indre-et-Loire. 

Plan^une  Sgale  repartition  de  timpot  fonder 
entre  les  departements,  les  arrondissements,  les 
communes  et  les  contribuables^  et  moyen  de  re- 
connoitre le  revenue  territorial  de  la  France,  et  la 
quotite  de  Fimpdt  relativement  a  ce  revenue.^    1802. 

AUBUSSON,  Lb  Vicomtb  D\ 

Modile  <f  tm  nouveau  ressort  d  Sconamte  politi- 
que ;  ou,  Projet  dune  nouvelle  esvice  de  banquey 
qu^on  pourra  nommer  Banaue  ruraie,  Amsterdam, 
1772.    G. 


ATTCELANDy  LORD.    See  Eben,  Wiluak. 

AUDIPPRET,  marquis  F,  —  Was  bom 
at  Paris,  10th  October,  1787.  He  filled  several 
subordinate  offices  in  the  Financial  Department  of 
the  Government,  and  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Court  of  Accounts  in  1830,  and  Peer  of 
France  in  1837,  and  President  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund.  He  organized 
and  effected  great  reforms  in  the  system  of  public 
accounts. 

Examen  des  revenus  publics.    Paris,  1839. 

Systeme  financier  de  la  France,    Paris,  1840. 

Le  Budget,    Paris,  1841. 

La  liberation  de  la  propriety,  ou  RSforme  de 
r administration  des  impots  directs,  et  des  hypo* 
theques,    Paris,  1834. 

La  crise  financiere  de  1848.    Paris,  1848. 

RSforme  de  V  administration  financiere  des  hypo* 
theques,    Paris,  1851.    G. 

AUDIOANNR— Bom  at  Antwerp  in  1814. 
Head  of  a  department  in  the  Ministry  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  He  has  published  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux-mondes  several  articles  on  Poli- 
tical Economy. 

De  r organization  du  travail,    Paris,  1848. 

L'industrie  Franqaise  depuis  la  revolution  de 
Fevrier,    Paris,  1849. 

Les  ouvriers  enfamiUe.    Paris  1850.    G. 

AUDOUm,  FRANCIS  XAVIBR.-Bora   at 

Limoges  in  1766.  Vicar  in  1791  of  a  parish  in 
Limoges,  and  an  ardent  revolutionist,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  La  Vendue  to  collect 
information  regarding  the  revolt.  He  was  a  fiery 
Jacobin,  and  particularly  fierce  against  England. 
He  afterwards  held  several  official  appointments, 
and  died  22  July,  1837. 

Du  Commerce  maritime,  et  de  son  influence  sur 
la  force,  et  la  richesse  des  Etats,  2  vols.  Paris, 
1800. 

AUDRA,  JOSEPH.— Bora  at  Lyons,  1714. 
Became  an  ecclesiastic  and  Abb^,  and  Professor 
of  History  at  Lyons  and  Toulouse.  He  was  very 
intimate  with  Michaudi^re,  the  intendant  of  Lyons, 
and  with  his  assistance  composed  his  Inquiry  into 
the  poi^ulation  of  Lyons,  &c.,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  i\k  name  of  MessanoB,  the  secretary  of  the 
Intendarice.  He  published  many  Historical 
works  which  gained  the  approbation  of  Voltaire, 
and  D'Alembert,  but  which  excited  much  public 
clamor.  Brienue,  the  Archbishop,  defended  him 
as  long  as  he  could,  but  the  opposition  was  so 
fierce,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  him  from 
his  office.  Audra  died  of  grief,  17  September, 
1770. 

Recherches  sur  la  population  des  gSnSralitSs 
dAuvergne,  de  Lyon,  de  Rouen,  Sec.    Paris,  1766. 

AUFFRAY,  JEAN.— Bora  at  Paris,  in  1733. 
He  was  one  of  the  Economists,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Baudeau,  and 
others.  He  commenced  his  career  as  an  author 
at  20,  by  maintaining  the  proposition  that  print- 
ing did  more  harm  than  good  to  literature.  In 
1767  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Metz,  and  in  1769  of  that  of  Marseilles.  He 
died  in  1788. 
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Le  luxe  considSri  relativement  a  la  population  et 
a  reeononUe.     Lyons,  1762. 

Ideas  patrioHques  sur  la  necessity  de  rendre  la 
UberU  au  commerce.    Lyons,  1762. 

Discours  sur  lee  avantagee  que  le  patriotieme 
retire  dee  sciences  Sconomiques.     Paris,  1767. 

Considerations  sur  les  manufactures  dans  les 
mUes  maritimes  et  commergantes.    Paris,  1768. 

ATTGEB. — ^No  biographical  traces  of  this 
writer  are  to  be  found. 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  du  droit 
public  de  la  France^  en  matiere  dimpots.  Brussels, 
1779. 

Barbier  pronounces  this  to  be  a  very  valuable 
work. 

Traite  sur  les  tailles^  et  les  tribunaux^  qui  con- 
naissent  de  cette  imposition,    Paris,  1788. 

AUOIBB,  HABIE,— Was,  in  1848,  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Reforme. 

Du  credit  public^  et  de  son  kistoire  depuis  les 
temps  andensjxtsqiid  nos  jours,    Paris,  1842.     G. 

AVBILy  J.  B.— President  of  the  tribunal  of 
commerce  of  Nevers. 

Question  du  Libre^echange^  mise  a  la  portee  de 
tautes  les  intelligences,    Paris,  1847. 

ANBXLj  VICTOR.—An  advocate  at  M^zi^res. 
Histoire  philosophique  du  credit. 
La  communaute  c*  est  Vesclavoge  et  le  vol  Paris, 
1848. 

AXIOMS  AND  DBFINinONS.-We  shall 
treat  of  Definitions  and  Axioms  together,  because 
they  are  so  inseparably  associated  that,  to  consider 
them  in  distinct  articles,  would  involve  much  re- 
petition. 

1.  The  transcendant  importance  of  the  subject 
will,  we  fear,  detain  us  at  considerable  length, 
but  yet  not  at  one  by  any  means  sufficient  to  do 
adequate  justice  to  it  Because  it  is  one  that 
affects  the  very  nature  itself  of  Political  Economy, 
it  determines  its  rank  and  position  among  sciences 
in  general,  and  its  method  of  treatment,  and  the 
degree,  and  the  extent  of  the  certainty  of  its 
results.  And  we  shall  have  to  do  this  at  greater 
length,  because  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  at 
entire  variance  on  every  one  of  these  points,  with 
the  author  of  the  latest  and  most  extensive 
treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language—- 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  each  of  the 
phjTsical  sciences,  which  have  attained  such  great 
magnitude  and  extent  in  modem  times,  and  which 
have  produced  such  admirable  results,  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection  by 
extraordinary  labour  being  bestowed  in  ascer- 
taining and  settling  their  first  elements — ^namely, 
their  Definitions  and  Axioms,  or  accurate  con- 
ceptions and  expressions  of  the  objects  they  treat 
about,  and  the  general  laws  which  regulate  their 
relatimis  to  each  other.  Every  one  of  these 
wonderftil  sciences  has  been  brought  to  their  pre- 
sent state  by  obtaining  a  few  fhndamental  con- 
ceptions, which  have  been  uniformly  adhered  to 
throughout  their  whole  range,  and  anything 
inconsistent  with  them  has  been  invariably 
rejected. 

3.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so.  These 
beautiful  studies  were  coice  in  a  very  different 


state.  The  modem  plan  of  teaching  a  science 
only  in  its  existing  state^  no  doubt  imparts  a  vast 
amount  of  actual  knowledge.  But  as  a  mental 
discipline,  or  as  a  matter  of  education,  the  History 
of  Science  is  of  enormous  value,  and  we  venture 
to  think;  is  far  too  much  neglected.  Many  per- 
sons can  "cram"  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
actual  knowledge,  and  yet  derive  very  little  be- 
nefit. But  to  study  the  History  of  Ideas  on  the 
subject,  to  understand  clearly  the  principles  (rf 
the  different  controversies  that  have  been  waged, 
and  to  comprehend  why  one  set  of  ideas  prevailed 
over  another,  is  an  educational  exercise  of  immense 
utility,  which  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  Few 
persons  are  aware  of  the  wrecks  of  the  fierce  con- 
troversies which  lie  buried  beneath  the  calm  and 
placid  surface  of  modem  science,  like  those  of 
mighty  armaments  below  the  summer  sea. 

4.    Many  persons  are  apt  to  think  that  con- 
troversies in  Political  Economy  are  mere  logo- 
machy, vain  and   unprofitable   disputes   about 
words,  and  of  no  real  consequence.    They  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  Physical  Sciences  treat 
about  things,  and  Political  Economy  only  about 
words.    But  those  who  think  so,  display  a  total 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  History  of  Science.   The 
early  history  of  all  science  is  full  of  controversies 
about  the  meaning  of  words.    Many  may  think 
that  physical  science  being  about  things,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  giving  a  name  to  what  is  seen  so 
readily.    This  is  a  lamentable  error.    On  the 
contrary,  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  names 
get  into  a  science,  and  acquire  a  position  in  it, 
before  any  one  can  tell  what  they  mean.    Thus, 
in  Mechanics,  the  words  Momentum,   Vis   Viva^ 
Uniform  Force,  Accelerating  Force,  and  several 
others,  acquired  a  position  in  it,  before  any  one 
could  tell  what  they  really  meant,  and  all  the 
philosophical  world   of  the   day   was  engaged 
in  the  wordy  war  to  settle  their  meaning,  and 
obtain  tme  definitions.     Consequently  it  is  an 
entire  error  to  suppose  that  controversies  in  Phy- 
sical Science  are  not  about  words.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  in  the  true  definitions  of  words 
that  the  whole  foundation  of  the  sciences  were 
laid.    And  it   was  just  because  all  the   great 
mathematicians  of  the  day  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  supreme  importance  of  ascertaining  the 
true  meaning  of  words,  and  fought  out  the  mean- 
ing of  each  separate  one  with  such  perseverance, 
that  they  at  length  arrived  at  such  an  unanimity 
of  agreement,  and  these  controversies  have  now 
been  almost  forgotten.    There  was  a  time  then, 
when  what  are  called  the  exact  sciences  had  not 
attained  that  rank.    They  were  once  matters  of 
opinion,  and  not  of  demonstration,  and  they  only 
attained  the  rank  of  demonstrative  truth,  because 
each  separate  word,  and  each  separate  principle 
was  thoroughly  discussed  and  settled. 

6,  And  why  has  Political  Economy  not  yet 
attained  the  same  rank  as  Mechanics  as  an  exact 
science?  Because  the  same  care  has  never  yet 
been  given  to  settle  its  definitions  and  axioms. 
Political  Economy  is  now,  like  Mechanics  in  its 
early  stages,  overrun  and  infested  with  words 
whose  meaning  has  never  yet  been  settled  on 
certain  principles,  and  which  are  never  dmost 
used  by  any  two  writers  in  the  same  sense,  nay, 
few  even  of  the  best  writers  are  consistent  with 
themselves.  The  men  who  have  cultivated  Poli- 
tical Economy  are  probably  of  as  great  natural 
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ability  as  those  wbo  have  cnltivated  physical 
science,  of  course  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
unapproachable  examples.  Why,  then,  have  they 
not  come  to  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  as  their 
brethren?  The  simple  reason  is  that  they  have 
not  adopted  the  only  means  that  could  by  any 
possibility  ensure  success,  namely,  a  thorough 
discussion  and  settlement  of  the  meanings  of  words, 
nay,  they  have  systematically  despised  it.  Now, 
what  the  words  MomentunL,  Vis  Viva,  ^c,  were 
to  mechanical  science  in  its  early  stages,  that 
Value,  Currency,  Capital,  Sfc^  are  at  the  iwesent 
day  to  Political  Economy. 

6.  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  many 
suppose  that  Political  Economy  cannot  be  made 
an  exact  science,  because  the  only  means  that  can 
make  it  so  have  been  systematically  neglected. 
Many,  however,  suppose  that  there  is  no  use  for 
such  a  thing;  matters  will  go  on  just  the  same, 
they  think,  for  all  the  disputes.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  physical  science;  a  man  may  be 
an  excellent  seaman  and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  principles  which  cause  his  vessel  to  go  in  a 
direction  nearly  contrary  to  the  wind.  But  is 
there  no  use  in  the  science  of  Mechanics?  So, 
doubtless,  a  man  may  be  an  excellent  banker, 
and  a  very  successful  practical  merchant,  without 
any  knowledge  of  Political  Economy,  and  yet 
is  there  no  use  of  Political  Economy  ?  This 
science  stands  to  the  phenomena  of  commerce 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  that  the  science  of 
Mechanics  does  to  practical  seamanship,  &c.; 
for  Political  Economy  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  exchangeable  rela- 
tions of  quantities,  just  as  Mechanics  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies. 

7.  Now,  adopting  this  conception  of  the  pure 
science  of  Political  Economy,  we  affirm  that  it 
depends  upon  certain  fundamental  conceptions,  or 
definitions  and  axioms,  exactly  as  Mechanics  does, 
and  that  by  settling  these  with  as  great  care  as  is 
done  in  physical  science,  it  may  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  exact  science.  That  it  contains  an 
immense  body  of  demonstrative  truth,  and  that  it 
is  capable  of  exactly  the  same  kind  and  degree  of 
certainty  as  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  demonstrable  that  such 
and  such  effects  are  due  to  such  and  such  causes ; 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  say  how  much  of 
a  cause  wiU  produce  any  given  amount  of  effect, 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

8.  And  yet  there  are  writers,  of  no  mean  ac- 
quirements too,  who  entirely  discourage  such  a 
course  of  proceeding,  who  consider  such  attempts  as 
pedantic,  and  mere  waste  of  time — who  would  ad- 
mit that  in  everjr  other  branch  of  human  knowledge 
clear  and  precise  technical  terms  are  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  yet  in  Political  Economy  alone, 
think  there  is  no  need  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
Now  we  affirm,  that  if  Political  Economy  is  ever 
to  emerge  from  the  turbid  regions  of  controversy 
and  opinion  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  demon- 
stration,  it  can  only  be  done  by  Economists  laying 
aside  the  unhappy  idea  that  controversies  about 
words  are  unimportant  and  superfluous,  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  brethren  the  Physicists, 
who  have  cleared  their  path  to  such  brilliant  suc- 
cess, and  by  bringing  their  whole  force  to  discuss 
and  settle  the  first  elements  of  the  subject,  namely 
its  Definitions  and  Axioms.    And  when  this  is 


done,  it  will  be  found  that  Political  Economy 
is  a  science,  as  clear,  as  precise,  and  as  sharply 
defined,  and  as  capable  of  being  erected  into  an 
exact  science  aff  any  other  whatever. 

9.  Most  persons  have  a  kind  of  dreamy,  vague 
notion  that  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Archbishop 
Whately  are  eminent  Political  Economists,  and 
probably  class  them  together,  as  they  would  any 
of  the  eminent  cultivators  of  any  of  the  exact 
sciences.  But  not  many,  perhaps,  except  those 
who  have  made  Political  Economy  a  serious  study, 
are  aware  that  the  most  irreconcileable  differences 
of  principle  exist  among  them.  We  have  shown 
(Pbeliminakt  Discourse)  that  the  constructive 
part  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  founded  upon  two 
distinct,  opposing,  and  contradictory  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  measure  of  value.  The  one  in 
which  value  is  measured  by  labor,  the  other  in 
which  it  is  measured  by  exchangeability,  and  these 
two  antagonistic  conceptions  are  intertwined  and 
interlaced  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
work.  Ricardo  clearly  saw  the  inconsistency  of 
these  two  conceptions,  and  that  one,  at  least,  must 
be  entirely  rejected.  Under  the  name  of  Cost  of 
Production,  he  has  substantially  adopted  Adam 
Smith's  measure  of  value  by  labor,  and  entirely 
rejected  that  of  Exchangeability.  Thus  Ricardo 
destroyed  one  half  of  the  WeaUh  of  Nations. 

10.  But  Archbishop  Whately  has  shown  that 
Ricardo  adopted  the  wrong  half  of  Adam  Smith. 
In  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, It  is  shewn  that  Exchangeability  is  the 
measure  of  Value,  and  not  Cost  of  Production. 
Thus  Archbishop  Whately  and  Ricardo  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other.  The  Archbishop 
says  that  Ricardo's  work  is  one  "  long  enigma,** 
from  his  fundamental  error  about  the  measure  of 
value.  It  is  not  as  if  Ricardo  had  made  some 
great  discovery  in  the  subject,  and  the  Archbishop 
had  carried  it  out,  and  extended  it.  But  they  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  very  fun- 
damental conception  of  the  subject.  For  the  same 
man  to  believe  in  Ricardo  and  Whate!^  at  the 
same  time  is  a  moral  impossibility.  The  same 
man  could  no  more  believe  in  them  both  at  the 
same  time,  than  be  could  believe  in  the  Ptolemaic 
and  the  Copemican  Astronomy  at  the  same  time, 
or  in  the  phlogiston  and  oxygen  theory  of  che- 
mistry at  the  same  time.  Whately  and  Ricardo 
are  antagonistic  to  each  other,  not  complementary, 
but  contradictory. 

11.  There  is  then  no  possibility  of  compromise 
between  them.  One  or  the  other  is  totally  wrong. 
Now,  as  these  are  no  trivial  matters,  but  go  to 
the  very  root  of  the  subject.  Economists  ought 
to  argue  out  the  question  to  the  very  bottom,  and 
come  to  an  agreement.  Physicists  would  have 
come  to  a  decision  long  ago  on  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  in  their  science.  But  how  is  the 
matter  to  be  settled  ?  In  the  conflict  of  opinion 
how  are  we  to  decide  which  is  to  prevail  ?  We 
answer  that  the  identical  principles  which  governed 
the  decision  in  Physical  science,  will  settle  the 
matter  in  Political  Economy.  The  decision  in  the 
matter  is  to  be  governed  by  the  well  settled  laws 
of  Inductive  rHiiiOsoFHY. 

12.  It  has  been  the  fashion  lately  of  a  certain 
class  of  writers  systematically  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  Bacon,  and  some  almost  seem  to  go  the 
length  of  nearly  denying  him  any  merit  at  dl,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  shewn  that  tilie  Novum  Orga* 
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I  had  any  direct  influence  npon  the  progress 
of  physical  discovery.  He  made  no  discovery 
hin^lf,  and  the  progress  of  physical  discovery 
would  have  been  just  as  great  if  he  had  never 
written.  That  these  assertions  may  be  very 
possibly  true,  does  not  diminish  the  lustre  of  that 
work  in  the  very  least  in  our  opinion.  No  one 
can  £urly  appreciate  the  merit  of  that  work  who 
18  not  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  established  opinions  of  his  day  on  phy- 
sical science  rested.  Bacon  saw  through  this, 
and  discerned  the  weakness  of  the  grounds  of  the 
current  belief  with  a  clearness  and  penetration 
truly  surprising.  One  reason  po'haps  why  he 
may  not  have  received  his  due  share  of  credit,  is 
that  he  over-estimated  the  power  of  his  Logic,  and 
supposed  that  by  its  means  discoveries  could  be 
made,  so  that  almost  all  minds  could  be  brought 
nearly  to  the  same  level,  and  make  discoveries  as 
equally  as  they  could  draw  circles  by  compasses. 
That  he  entirely  failed  in  this  is  true,  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  failure  in  that  instance  has  had 
some  effect  in  making  his  real  merits  less  thought 
of  than  they  deserve.  But  he  failed  in  uiis 
instance,  by  not  paying  attention  to  his  own 
rules.  For  he  has  Uid  down  that  the  concep- 
tions of  a  science  are  to  be  framed  with  exactly 
the  same  care  as  the  axioms.  And  he  fell  into 
exactly  the  same  error  himself,  as  he  had  charged 
upon  the  Aristotelians,  namely,  considering 
Logic  as  an  instrument  of  discovery.  Whereas, 
the  frindamental  conception  of  Logic  is  not  the 
art  of  discovering  truth,  but  the  science  of 
Judging,  whether  or  not  certain  alleged  disco- 
veries are  true.  Logic  is  the  science  of  judgment, 
and  not  an  art  of  discovery,  or  even  of  reasoning. 
Logic  discovers  and  applies  the  tests  which  any 
proposition  must  satisfy,  before  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true.  Cicero  has  described  once, 
and  for  ever,  the  true  functions  of  Logic,  De 
Oratore^  11.,  38.  ^^  In  hac  arte,  si  modo  est  haec 
ars,  nullum  est  prieceptum,  quo  modo  verum 
invematar  sed  tantum  est,  quo  modo  jubicetvb." 
When,  therefore,  we  separate  what  faUs  within 
the  limits  of  this  conception,  from  what  trans- 
gresses it;  when  we  consider  that  in  his  day 
there  was  not  one  single  science  from  which  he 
could  draw  his  observations,  there  is  no  candid 
mind  but  must  be  astonished  at  his  penetration 
and  sagacity,  in  anticipating  the  science  of  sciences. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  merit  of  Aristotle  in  disco- 
vering the  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning,  nor  can 
blame  him  because  his  iigudicious  followers 
pushed  it  far  beyond  what  he  ever  intended. 
But  Aristotle  founded  his  system  inductively ;  he 
framed  it  by  observing  what  examples  of  reason- 
ing were  acknowledged  to  be  valid  by  common 
consent.  Bacon  founded  his  system  d  priori^ 
with  no  single  instance  in  existence  of  an  Induc- 
tive Science ;  and  though  no  doubt  great  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  it  in  modem  times,  yet 
the  amount  of  success  he  did  achieve  is  truly 
marvellous.  By  a  curious  whim  of  fortune,  the 
chief  of  the  school  of  d  priori  reasoners  founded 
his  system  indactively ;  the  chief  of  the  inductive 
school  of  logic  founded  his  system  d  priori. 

13.  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  general  admira- 
tion in  which  his  works  have  been  held  by  the 
wise  and  learned  in  all  countries,  it  seems  to  us 
that  one  of  his  most  striking  and  original  merits 
has  never  been  sufSciently  appreciated,  and  we 


must  enlarge  upon  it,  because  it  has  special  refe- 
rence to  our  present  subject. 

14.  When  the  greatest  moral  philosopher  of 
antiquity  attempted  to  master  the  physical  science 
of  his  day,  he  found  that  everythiuff  in  it  was  a 
mere  chaos  of  confusion,  a  mass  of  oaseless  dog- 
matizing, and  vain  speculation.  He  called  off  his 
disciples  in  blank  despair  from  such  unprofitable 
labor,  and  bade  them  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  moral  science,  which  was  within  their 
comprehension,  and  to  know  just  so  much  of 
natural  science  as  to  know  when  to  sow,  and  to 
reap,  and  to  sail ;  nay,  he  considered  those  who 
engaged  in  such  objects  of  contemplation  as 
wanting  good  sense.  He  used  to  inquire  whether 
such  persons  thought  they  already  knew  enough 
of  human  affairs  before  they  proceeded  to  such 
subjects  of  meditation.  He  tiiought  that  men 
never  could  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  <m 
such  points,  because  those  who  thought  themselves 
the  most  learned  in  them,  were  altogether  at 
variance  with  each  other.  As  for  himself  he 
would  abandon  all  such  vain  speculations,  which 
never  could  have  any  practical  utility,  and  turn 
his  attention  entirely  to  moral  and  civil  philosophy, 
and  all  things  which  concerned  mankind.  Thus 
physical  and  moral  science  were  utterly  divorced 
in  ancient  times,  and  for  twenty  centuries  it  was 
supposed  that  there  was  no  connexion  between 
the  two. 

15.  But  Bacon,  greatly  wiser,— and  for  this  he 
has  never  received  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  him — had  the  marvellous 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  in  Natural  Science  were 
to  be  found  the  types  and  standards  of  reasoning, 
which  were  to  guide  us  in  Moral  and  Political 
Science.  He  inculcates  the  study  of  Physical 
science,  it  is  true,  for  ite  own  sake,  but  not  for  its 
own  sake  only,  but  as  the  foundation  of  Moral 
Science.  After  shewing  that  one  cause  of  the 
backward  state  of  the  sciences  was  the  short 
period  during  which  they  had  been  studied,  he 
says,  Nov.  Org.y  Book  /.,  Aph.  79,  "In  the 
second  place,  uiere  presents  itself  that  cause  of 
great  weight  in  every  way,  namely,  that  during 
those  very  ages  in  which  the  genius  and  learning 
of  men  have  chiefly  flourished.  Natural  Philo- 
sophy obtained  the  least  part  of  human  labor. 
And,  nevertheless,  this  very  thing  ought  to  be  held 
to  be  the  great  Mother  oe  the  Sciences.  For 
all  arts  and  sciences,  if  torn  from  this  root,  though 
perhaps  they  may  be  polished  and  made  fit  for 
use,  yet  they  will  make  no  fiirther  progress.  ♦  ♦ 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  the  age  during  which  Natural 
Philosophy  was  seen  to  flourish  in  Greece,  was 
but  a  ver^  brief  interval  of  time,  for  both  in  the 
more  ancient  times,  the  seven  who  were  called  the 
wise  men,  all  except  Thales,  applied  themselves 
to  moral  philosophy  and  civil  affairs ;  and  in  later 
times,  when  Somites  drew  down  philosophy  from 
heaven  to  earth.  Moral  Philosophy  prevailed  more 
and  more,  and  turned  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature.**  So  Aph.  80.  "  To  this 
it  is  to  be  added  that  Natural  Philosophy,  even 
among  those  very  men  who  have  nurtured  it, 
has  scarcely  ever  obtained  the  whole  leisure  and 
employment  of  any  one,  especially  in  these  later 
times ;  except,  perhaps,  some  instances  of  a  monk 
in  his  cell,  or  a  gentleman  speculating  in  his 
country  house.  But  the  Philosophy  or  Nature 
has  been  made,  as  it  were,  a  passage  and  a  bridge 
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to  something  else.  And  so  this  ereat  Mother  of 
the  Sciences  has  been,  with  wonderful  indignity, 
thrust  dawn  to  the  oflBce  of  a  handmaid.  ♦  ♦ 
*  ♦  ♦  Meanwhile  let  no  one  expect  much 
progress  in  the  Sciences^  ( especiaUyin  the  practical 
part  of  them  J,  unless  Natural  JPhilosopht  be 

APPLIED  TO  EACH  INDIYIDUAL  SCIENCE,  AND  EACH 
PARTICULAR    SCIENCE     BE     REFERRED    AGAIN    TO 

Natural  Philosophy.  Hence  it  is  that  astro- 
nomy, optics,  music,  most  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
medicine  itself,  and — what  one  might  more  won- 
der at — Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
logical  sciences  have  scarcely  any  depth,  but  only 
glide  over  the  surface  of  a  multitude  of  things, 
because  after  these  separate  sciences  have  been 
once  distributed  and  erected,  they  are  no  longer 
nourished  by  Natural  Philosophy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Therefore,  it  is  not  the  least  strange  if  the  sciences 
make  no  progress,  when  they  are  torn  from  their 
roots." 

16.  So  also  Aph.  107.  "  And  here  it  may  be 
repeated,  what  was  said  above,  about  the  applica- 
tion of  Natural  Philosophv,  and  that  each  separate 
science  must  be  referrea  to  that  again,  that  the 
sciences  may  not  be  severed  and  cut  off  from  the 
trunk.  For  without  this  little  progress  is  to  be 
hoped  for."  Also  Anh,  127. — "  Some,  too,  may 
doubt  rather  than  object,  whether  we  speak  of 
Natural  Philosophy  only,  or  that  the  other 
sciences,  logic,  ethics,  politics,  are  also  to  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  same  method.  But 
most  assuredly  we  mean  what  we  said  to  apply 
to  them  all;  and,  as  the  conmion  logic,  which 
acts  by  syllogism,  affects  not  only  the  natural, 
but  an  sciences,  so  also  ours,  which  proceeds  by 
induction,  embraces  them  all.  For  we  form  a 
history,  and  tables  of  discovery,  of  anger,  fear, 
shame,  and  the  like,  also  of  examples  in  Politics, 
80  also  of  affections  of  the  mind,  &c." 

17.  SoalBoDeAugmentis,Lib,IV,,c.l.  "Let 
OS  now  come  to  that  knowledge,  to  which  the  oracle 
of  old  leads  us — namely,  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, upon  which,  as  it  touches  us  the  more 
nearly,  the  more  diligence  is  to  be  bestowed. 
This  knowledge  is,  for  men,  the  aim  and  the  object 
of  all  knowledges,  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
nature.  And  let  this  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  all  divisions  of  sciences  be  so  under- 
stood and  applied,  that  they  may  rather  mark  and 
distinguish  them,  than  separate  and  divide  them. 
So  that  we  may  alvoays  avoid  a  break  of  continuity 
in  the  sciences.  For  the  contrary  mode  has  made 
each  separate  science  barren,  empty,  and  errone- 
ous, since  they  were  not  nourished,  supported  and 
corrected,  by  the  conmion  fountain  and  aliment." 
So  also  De  Augm.  in.,  4.  "  We  have  laid  down 
that  this  is  the  function  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to 
be  the  common  mother  of  the  sciences." 

18.  Now,  Bacon  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
sole,  undivided,  and  transcendant  merit  of  dis- 
covering that  the  reasoning  in  Naturid  Science  is 
the  type  and  the  model  of  reasoning  in  Moral  and 
Political  Science,  and  that,  whatever  in  the  latter 
clearly  and  manifestly  violates  the  method  in  the 
former,  is  to  be  infallibly  condenmed.  And  yet 
J.  B.  Say  had  read  Bacon  with  such  extraordinary 
carelessness  and  inattention,  as  to  say  "  Bacon 
ignorait  compl^tement,  que  la  m^me  method 
6tait  applicable  aux  sciences  morales  et  politi- 
ques,  et  qu*elle  y  obtiendrait  des  succ^s  du  m^me 
genre!"     (CoUrs  diconomie  politique.  Vol  IL, 


p.  550.  Edit  OuiUaumin).  And  this  great  truth, 
which  was  first  seen  and  proclaimed  by  Bacon, 
has  been  repeatedly  enforced  by  the  most  emi- 
nent men  since.  Newton  says  that  an  extension 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy would  certainly  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Moral  Philosophy.  So,  too,  Bishop 
Butler,  "There  is  a  much  more  exact  corres- 
pondence between  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world  than  we  are  apt  to  take  notice  of."  Sermon 
VI.  On  Compassion.  A  general  officer  lately 
addressing  the  students  at  a  military  institution, 
earnestly  pressed  the  study  of  Chemistry  upon 
the  young  officers,  because  he  said  he  hail  often 
found  the  laws  of  Chemistry  of  great  practical  use 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  And  Mr.  Mill,  to  whose 
opinions  on  the  proper  method  of  the  treatment  of 
Political  Economy  we  shall  shortly  advert,  ex- 
actly in  the  spirit  of  the  extract  from  Bacon,  we 
have  quoted  above,  says,  "  Although  the  scientific 
arrangements  of  organic  matter,  afford  as  yet  the 
only  complete  example  of  the  true  principles  of 
rational  classification,  whether  as  to  the  formation 
of  groups  or  of  series,  those  principles  are  appli- 
cable to  all  cases  in  which  mankind  are  called 
upon  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  any  extensive 
subject  into  mental  consideration.  They  are  as 
much  to  the  point  when  objects  are  to  be  classed  for 
purposes  of  art  or  business,  as  for  those  of  science. 
The  proper  arrangement,  for  example,  of  a  code  of 
laws,  depends  on  the  same  scientific  conditions  as 
the  classification  in  Natural  History,  nor  could 
there  be  a  better  preparatory  discipline  for  that 
important  function,  than  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  a  natural  arrangement,  not  only  in  the  abstract, 
but  in  their  actual  application  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  for  which  they  were  first  elaborated, 
and  which  are  still  the  best  school  for  learning 
their  use."  {Logic  11.,  282.)  And  again,  p.  358. 
"These  aberrations  in  medical  theory,  have  their 
exact  parallel  in  politics." 

19.  Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Mill  is  in  exact  har- 
mony on  this  point  with  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
others,  who  have  made  the  same  remark  often 
since.  That  is,  he  admits  that  the  principles  of 
the  classification  of  laws  is  to  be  founded  on  the 
model  and  type  of  the  classification  of  Natural 
History;  that  is,  he  observes  the  continuity  of 
science  between  Legislation  and  Natural  History, 
making  both  a  part  of  Inductive  Philosophy ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  Political  Economy,  he  absolutely 
extrudes  it  from  Inductive  Science  altogether. 
He  breaks  the  continuity  of  science  between 
Political  Economy  and  Physical  Science,  and 
maintains  that  in  Political  Economy,  the  a  priori 
or  dogmatic  method,  is  ^  the  only  true  one.  And 
this  is  his  settled  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he 
repeats  it  over  and  over  again.  Thus,  in  his  Essays 
upon  some  unsettled  questions  of  Political  Economy, 
Essay  V.  on  the  Definition  and  Method  of  PoliHad 
Economy,  p.  141,  after  some  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  ascertaining  the  correct  definition 
of  the  science,  in  which  we  entirely  agree,  he  says, 
"with  the  consideration  of  the  definition  of  a 
science  is  inseparably  connected  that  of  the  philo- 
sophic method  of  the  science ;  the  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  its  investigations  are  to  be  carried 
on,  its  truths  to  be  arrived  at." 

"Now,  in  whatever  science  there  are  systematic 
differences  of  opinion — which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
in  all  the  Moral  or  Mental  Sciences,   and   in 
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P<ditical  Economy  among  the  rest ;  in  whatever 
science   there   exist   among    those    who    have 
attended  to  the  subject,  what  are  commonly  called 
differences  of  i»'inciple   as  distinguished   from 
differences  of  matter-of-fact,  or  detail — the  canse 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  a  difference  in  their  concep- 
tions of  the  philosophic  method  of  the  sciences.*^ 
Also  p.  143,  ^  In  the  definition  we  have  attmnpted 
to  fraune,  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy,  we 
haye  characterized  it  as  essentially  an  ahHract  sci- 
ence, and  its  method  as  the  method  d  priori.  Such 
w  ujuhubtediy  its  character  as  it  has  been  understood 
and  taught  by  all  its  most  distinguished  teachers* 
It  reasons,  and,  as  we  contend,  it  must  necessarily 
reason  from  assumptions,  not  from  facts.    It  is 
built  upon  hypotheses,  strictly  analogous  to  those 
which,  under  the  name  of  definitions,  are  the 
foundation  of  the  other  abstract  sciences.*'    Again, 
p.  145,   "This  ought  not  to  be  denied  by  the 
Political  Economist.    If  he  deny  it,  then,  and 
then  only,  he  places  himself  in  the  wrong.    The 
aj^rion  method  which  is  laid  to  his  charge,  as  if 
his  employment  of  it  proved  his  whole  science  to  be 
worthless,  is,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  the  only 
method  by  which  truth  can  possibly  be  attained 
in  any  department  of  tiie  Social  Science."    Also, 
p.  146,   "  But  we  go  farther  than  to  affirm  that 
the  method  d  priori  is  a  legitimate  mode   of 
philoeophical  investigation  in  the  moral  sciences ; 
we  contend  that  it  is  the  only  mode.  We  affirm  that 
tiie  method  a  posteriori^  or  that  of  specific  ex- 
perience,   is    altogether    inefficacious   in   these 
sciences  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  any  considerable 
body  of  valuable  truth ;  though  it  admits  of  being 
usefully  applied  in  aid  of  the  method  d  priori^ 
and  even  forms  an  indispensable  supplement  to  it.** 
20.    We  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Mill's  reasons  for  maintaining  this  doctrine 
until  we  have  investigated  what  grounds  he  has 
for  an  assertion  of  a  matter  of  fact.    He  says  that 
aU  the  most  distinguisfaed  Political  Economists 
have  treated  it  as  an  d  priori  science.    From  this 
statement  of  fact,  with  all  due  respect  for  Mr. 
Mill,  we  must  entirely  dissent.    It  is  true  that 
some  have  done  so,  among  others  Quesnay,  its 
founder  in  modem  times,  and  others;   but  we 
wholly  deny  that  the  eccmomists  to  whom  the 
science  is  most  indebted  have  done  so.    Adam 
Smith  undoubtedly  did  not  do  so,  his  work  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  as  one  in  which  abstrac- 
tions are  laid  aside,  and  actual  phenomena  are  dis- 
cussed and  explained  in  a  familiar  manner.    J. 
B.  Say,  who  stands  next  in  order  of  time  and 
merit  to  Adam  Smith,  and  who,  in  fact,  did  the 
same  service  to  the  continent,  that  Adam  Smith 
did  to  England,  namely,  made  it  popular,  ex- 
pressly condemns  the  d  priori  method,  and  repea- 
tedly declares  that  it  is  a  science  of  pure  obser* 
vation.    Kay,  in  the  very  passage  we  have  cited 
above,  exhibiting  such  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  carelessness,  the  very  charge  he  brings  against 
Bacon  is,  that  he  did  not  see  that  the  identical 
method  to  be  applied  to  Physical  Science,  was 
the  one  to  be  followed  in  Moral  and  Political 
Science,  and  would  be  attended  with  the  same 
kind  of  success.    He  also  says,  (Discours  Preli- 
minairey  Traite  diconomiepolitique^p.  3,  edU.OuH' 
kaminyj  "  En  Economic  politique,  comme  en  phy- 
sique, comme  en  tout,  on  a  fait  des  syst^mes  avant 
d'^blir  des  v^rit^s ;  c'est-^-dire,  qu'on  a  don- 
n^  pour  la  v^rit^  des  conceptions  gratuites,  de 


puree  assertions.    Plus  tard,  on  a  appliqu^  k  cette 
science  les  methodes  qui  out  tant  contribu^,  depuis 
Bacon,  aux  progres  de  toutes  les  autres ;  c'est-^- 
dire,  la  m^thode  experimentale,  qui  consiste  essen- 
tlellement  k  n'admettre  comme  vrais,  que  les  faits 
dont  I'observaticm  et  Texperience  out  d^montr^  la 
r^alit6,  et  comme  des  v^rit^s  constantes  que  les 
conclusions  qu*  on  en  pent  tirer  naturellement;  ce 
qui  exdut  totalement  ces  prejuff^s,  ces  autorit^s, 
qui  en  science  comme  en  morale,  en  litt^rature 
comme  en  administration,  viennent  s'interposer 
entre  I'honmie  et  la  v^rit^.'*    So  page  5.  "L'^co- 
nomie  politique  qui  est  ime  science  experimentale 
•  •  •  L'^conomie  politique,  telle  qu'on  T^tudie  k 
present  est  tout  enti^re  fondle  sur  des  faits,  car 
la  nature  des  choses  est  un  fait,  aussi  bien  que 
r^v^nement  qui  en  resulte.**    So  page  6.    "L*e- 
conomie  politique  est  etablie  sur  des  fondemens 
in^branlables,  du    moment   que   les   principles 
qui  lui  servent   de  base,  sont  des   deductions 
rigoureuaes   de  fiuts  g^n^raux   incontestables.** 
And  so  far  from  sanctioning  the  d  priori  method 
of  treating  Political  Economy,  he  expressly  con- 
demns those  who  do  so.     He  says  at  p.   15, 
'*  D'autres  considerations  non  moins  d^licates  se 
rattachent  k  ce  qui  precede.    Quelques  ^crivains 
du  dix-huitieme  si^cle  et  de  T^cole  dogmatique  de 
Quesnay  d'une  part,  et  des  6conomistes  Anglais 
de  r^cole  de  David  Ricardo  d'une  autre  part, 
sans  employer   les    formules   alg^briques   trop 
^videnunent  inapplicables  k  r^conomie  politique, 
out  vouln  y  introduire  un  genre  d'argumentation, 
auquel  je  crois,  en  th^se  g^nerale,  qu'elle  se  re- 
frise  de  mdme  que  toutes  les  sciences  qui  ne  re- 
connaissent  pour  fondement  que  Texp^ience :  je 
veux  dire  Targumentation  qui  repose  sur   des 
abstractions.    *    *    «    Quand  on  admet  pour 
fondement,  an  lieu  d'un  fait  bien  observe,  un 
principe  qui  n*est  fond^  lui-m^me  que  sur  ime 
argumentation,  on  risque  d'imiter  les  scholastiqnes 
du  moyen-6ge  qui  discutaient  sur  des  mots,  au 
lieu  de  ctiscuter  sur  des  choses,  et  qui  pronvaient 
tout,  hors  la  v^t^.**    And  he  gives  instances 
where  he  considers,  and  justly  in  our  opinion  in 
one  at  least,  Ricardo  and  McCulloch  to  have 
fallen  into  error  by  adopting  this  method,  and  he 
dwells  upon  the  mischief  produced  in  the  science 
by  adopting  this  method.      '*I1  s*en  est  suivi 
d'interminables  discussions,    oil   les   contendana 
semblent  avoir  eu  pour  bruit,  non  de  r^pandre 
rinstruction,  mais  de  se  convertir  mutuellement ; 
oil  chacun  en  oubliant  le  public,  n*a  cberch^  qu*  k 
soutenir  son  dire ;  de  Ik  des  controverses  quel- 
quefoispeu  intelligibles,  souvent  ennuyeuses,  et 
qui  out  eu  ce  flcheux  effet,  que  les  gens  du  monde 
ignorant  les  solides  bases  sur  lesqudles  r^conomie 
politique  repose,  out  pu  croire  qu'elle  ^tait  re- 
tomb^e  sous  I'empire  des  syst^mes,  et  des  opinions 
individuelles,  que  Ton  n'^tait  d'accord  sur  rien.'* 
He  then  more  particularly  censures  the  method 
adopted  by  Quesnay.    He  says,  page  24,  "Au 
lieu  d'observer  d'abord  la   nature   des   choses, 
c*est-^-dire,  la  mani^re  dont  les  choses  se  pas- 
sent,  de  classer  leurs  observations,  et  d*en  d^duire 
les  g^n^ralites,  ils  commenc^rent  par  poser  des 
g^n^ralit^s  abstraites  qu'ils  qualifiaient  du  nom 
d'axiomes,  et  oii  ils  croyaient  voir  briUer  pta 
elle-m^me  T^vidence.      lis  cherchaient  ensuite  k 
y  ramener  les  faits  particuliers,  et  en  deduisaient 
des  regies ;  ce  qui  les  engagea  dans  la  defense  de 
maximes  ^videmment  contraires  au  bon  sens,  et  k 
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Texp^ience  des  sifecles."  While  folly  acknow- 
ledging their  excellence  as  men,  and  also  the  real 
services  they  performed  to  the  State,  he  says, 
page  25,  "  Mais  d*nn  autre  c6t6  les  ^conomistes 
ont  fait  du  mal,  en  d^criant  plusieurs  maximes 
ntUes,  en  fesant  snpposer  par  leur  esprit  de  secte, 
par  le  language  dogmatique  et  abstrait  de  la 
plupart  de  leurs  Merits,  par  leur  ton  d*inspiration, 
que  tons  ceux  qui  s'occupaient  de  semblables 
recherches,  n'^taient  que  des  r^veurs  dont  les 
th^ries,  bonnes  an  plus  pour  rester  dans  les 
livres,  ^taient  inapphcables  dans  la  pratique.** 
He  also  censures  Condillac  for  following  their 
method,  page  26,  '*  Comma  les  ^conomistes  il 
fonde  presque  toujours  un  principe  sur  une  sup- 
position gratuite,  et  il  en  fait  Faveu  dans  sa  pre- 
face; or,  une  supposition  pent  bien  servir 
d*exemple  pour  expliquer  ce  qui  d^montre  le 
raisonnement  appuy6  sur  Texperience,  mais  ne 
suffit  pas  pour  ^tablir  une  v^rit^  fondementale. 
L^Sconomie  politique  n*est  devenue  une  science 
gtCen  devenant  une  science  d  observation,^^ 

21.  He  then  points  out  that  Adam  Smith  pur- 
sued exactly  the  opposite  method,  namely,  the 
inductive  method  of  deducing  principles  from 
fiusts,  and  says,  p.  29 — *^  Lorsqn*on  lit  Smith 
comme  il  m^rite  d'etre  In,  on  s*aper90it  qu*il  n*y 
avait  pas  avant  lui  d*6conomie  politique.**  Also 
he  says,  p.  29,  ''Avant  Smith  on  avait  avanc6 
plusieurs  fois  des  principles  tr^s  vrais:  il  a 
montr^  le  premier  pourquoi  ils  ^talent  vrais.  II 
a  fait  plus :  il  a  donn^  la  vr^  m^thode  de  sig- 
naler les  erreurs ;  il  a  appliqu^  k  T^conomie  poli- 
tique la  nouvelle  mani^re  de  traitor  les  sciences, 
en  ne  recherchant  pas.  ses  principes  abstractive- 
ment,  mais  en  remontant  des  foits  les  plus  cou- 
stamment  observes,  aux  lois  gen^rales  dont  ils 
sont  une  consequence.  De  ce  qu*un  fait  pent 
avoir  telle  cause,  Tesprit  de  syst^me  conclut  la 
cause;  Tesprit  d*analyse  veut  savoir  pourquoi 
telle  cause  a  produit  cet  effet,  et  s*a6surer  qu*U 
n*a  pu  ^tre  produit  par  aucnne  autre  cause. 
L*ouvrage  de  Smith  est  une  suite  de  demonstra- 
tions qui  ont  ^lev^  plusieurs  propositions  au  rang 
de  principes  incontestables,  et  en  ont  plough  un 
bien  plus  grand  nombre  dans  ce  goumre  oil  les 
idto  vagues  et  hypoth^tiques,  les  imaginations 
extravagantes,  se  d^battent  un  certain  temps 
avant  de  s'engloutir  pour  toujours.** 

22.  Thus,  we  9ee  that  Mr.  Mill*s  assertion 
that  aU  the  most  distinguished  Economists  have 
considered  Political  Economy  as  an  a  priori 
science,  and  have  treated  it  so,  is  completely 
disproved.  And  we  entirely  concur  with,  and 
adopt  these  views  of  Say.  So  far  from  ail  the 
moet  distinguished  Economists  having  adopted 
this  method,  it  is  only  Ricardo  and  his  followers 
who  have  done  so  in  this  country,  and,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  shew,  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences. 

23.  Having  thus  shewn  that  Mr.  Mill  is  com- 
pletely in  error  in  his  allegations  of  fact,  we  shall 
now  examine  his  reasons  for  considering,  and  lay- 
ing down  in  such  decided  terms,  that  Political 
Economy  can  only  be  treated  in  the  dpriori 
method.  He  says  {Essays^  j-c,  p.  146),  "There is 
a  property  common  to  almost  all  the  moral  sciences, 
and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  many  of 
the  physical;  this  is  that  it  is  seldom  in  our 
power  to  make  experiments  in  them.  In  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy,  we  can  not  only 


observe  what  happens  tmder  all  the  combinations 
of  circumstances  which  nature  brings  together, 
but  we  may  also  try  an  indefinite  number  of  new 
combinations.  This  we  can  seldom  do  in  ethical, 
and  scarcely  ever  in  political  science.  We  cannot 
try  forms  of  government,  and  systems  of  national 
policy,  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  our  laboratories, 
shaping  our  experiments  as  we  think  they  may 
most  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
We,  therefore,  study  nature  under  circumstances 
of  great  disadvantage  in  these  sciences,  being  con- 
fined to  the  limited  number  of  experiments,  which 
take  place  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  their  own 
accord,  without  any  preparation  or  management 
of  ours ;  in  circumstances,  moreover,  of  great 
complexity,  and  never  perfectly  known  to  us,  and 
with  the  far  greater  part  of  the  processes  con- 
cealed from  our  observation. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  unavoidable  defect  in 
the  materials  of  the  induction  is,  that  we  can 
rarely  obtain  what  Bacon  has  quaintly,  but  not 
unaptly,  termed  an  experimentum  crucisT  also, 
p.  149,  "  Since,  therefore,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
truth  can  be  arrived  at,  either  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy, or  in  any  other  department  of  the  Social 
Science,  while  we  look  at  the  facts  in  the  con- 
crete, clothed  in  all  the  complexity  with  which 
nature  has  surrounded  them,  an  endeavour  to 
elicit  a  general  law  by  a  process  of  induction 
from  a  comparison  of  details ;  there  remains  no 
other  method  than  the  dpriori  one,  or  that  of 
abstract  speculation.** 

24.  And  that  this  is  Mr.  Mill*s  well-considered 
and  settled  opinion  appears  by  his  later  work 
(Logic,  vol.  I.,  p.  414,  Edit.  1856).  "We  have 
thus  already  come  within  sight  of  a  conclusion, 
which  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  will,  I  think, 
bring  before  us  with  the  clearest  evidence: 
namely,  that  in  the  sciences  which  deal  with  phe- 
nomena, in  which  artificial  experiments  are  im- 
possible (as  in  the  case  of  astronomy),  or  in 
which  they  have  a  very  limited  range  (as  in  phy- 
siology, mental  philosophy,  and  the  Social 
Science),  induction  from  direct  experience  is 
practised  at  a  disadvantage,  generally  equivalent 
to  impracticability,  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  methods  of  those  sciences,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish anything  worthy  of  attainment,  must  be  to 
a  great  extent,  if  not  principally,  dwluctive.  This 
is  already  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  first  of 
the  sciences  we  have  mentioned,  astronomy ;  that 
it  is  not  generally  recognized  as  true  of  the  others, 
is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  still 
in  their  infancy.**  Surely  there  is  some  inconsis- 
tency in  this  last  sentence  with  Mr.  Mill's  pre- 
vious assertion,  that  all  the  most  distinguished 
writers  on  Political  Economy  had  adopted  the 
a  priori  method. 

25.  We  have,  however,  the  misfortune  to  be 
entirely  of  an  opposite  opinion  to  Mr.  Mill  on  this 
point.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  true  rea- 
son why  Political  Economy  is  in  its  infancy,  is 
because  Economists  (at  least  later  ones)  have 
not  suflaciently  seen  that  it  is  a  purely  Inductive 
Science,  and  because  they  have  not  treated  it  in 
that  way.  On  the  contrary,  we  affirm  that  the 
true  reason  why  Political  Economy  is  now  over- 
run and  infesteid  with  doctrines  which  bear  every 
anal(^  to  those  which  infected  mechanics  before 
the  days  of  Galileo,  is  because  Economists  have 
adopted  the  d  priori  method  of  arbitrary  dogma- 
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tusing,  and  have  never  sufficiently  infonned  them- 
eelves  of  the  facU  they  have  to  deal  with,  and 
never  sufficiently  tested  the  conceptions  they  have 
formed  of  the  objects  Political  Economy  deals 
with,  and  the  general  laws  they  adopt,  with  the 
laborious  care  and  rigorous  accuracy  that  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  for  the  establishment  of 
true  science.  And  we  entirely  dissent  from  Mr. 
Mill's  views  {Lo^c^  vol.  I.,  p.  626).  "The  De- 
ductive Method ;  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  is  destined  henceforth  irrevocably  to 
predominate  in  the  course  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. A  revolution  is  peaceably  and  progressively 
effiM;ting  itself  in  Philosophy,  the  reverse  of  that 
to  which  Bacon  has  attached  his  name.  That 
Q^at  man  changed  the  method  of  the  sciences 
DTom  deductive  to  experimental,  and  it  is  now 
rapidly  reverting  from  experimental  to  deduc- 
tive." 

26.  We  have  now  got  to  the  foundation  of 
what  we  consider  Mr.  Mill's  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  the  propo*  method  of  treatment  of  Political 
Economy.  He  contradistinguishes  Political  Eco- 
nomy from  physical  science,  because  he  says  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of 
artificial  experiments  in  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  its  general  laws,  as  is  done  in 
physical  science.  We  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
hereafter,  that  though  in  general  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  actual  experiments,  yet  we  can  have  what, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  equivalent  to 
experiments,  and  which  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  Political  Economy  (and  we  might  add 
the  moral  sciences  in  general,  only  that  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  our  specific  subject)  as  expe- 
riments do  to  Physics. 

27.  Bacon,  in  describing  the  defects  of  the 
Syllogistic  or  d  priori  method,  which  was  in  use 
in  physical  science  in  his  day,  saw  clearly  that 
it  never  could  penetrate  the  recesses  of  nature. 
He  says,  (BiOrihuHo  Operis^^  "  The  Syllogism 
consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words,  but 
words  are  the  tokens  and  signs  of  conceptions. 
So  that  if  the  very  conceptions  of  the  mind 
Twhich  are,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  words  and  the 
foundation  of  this  superstructure  and  edifice)  are 
badly  and  inconsiderately  formed  from  the  facts, 
vague,  nor  sufficiently  definite  and  limited,  faulty 
in  short,  in  every  way,  it  ruins  everything,"  which 
he  repeats  almost  in  the  same  terms,  Nov,  Orf. 
Lib.  /.,  Aph,  14.  And  he  over  and  over  asam 
repeats  that  the  formation  of  concepticms,  or  defi- 
nitions, and  axioms,  or  general  laws,  bv  true 
induction,  is  the  only  way  of  expelling  mlacies. 
So,  in  afi&rming  that  the  conceptions  and  axioms 
of  his  own  day  were  utterly  worthless,  he  says, 
Afh,  18,  "The  discoveries  already  made  in  the 
sciences  are  of  such  a  sort  as  scarcely  to  be  below 
the  surface  of  the  vulgar  notions ;  but  in  order  to 
penetrate  to  the  deep  recesses  of  nature,  both 
conceptions  and  axioms  must  be  derived  frt)m 
facts,  by  a  more  certain  and  guarded  method." 
And  Ajth.  40.  "The  formation  of  conceptions 
and  axioms,  by  a  true  induction,  is  assuredly  the 
tine  remedy  to  drive  away  and  expel  fallacies. 
And  of  these  fallacies,  the  fallacies  of  language, 
(IdolaforiJ^  which  men  gain  from  one  another 
by  common  discourse,  are  the  most  troublesome  of 
aU.  For  the  ill  and  unfit  choice  of  words  wonder- 
Miy  obstmcts  the  understanding.  For  words 
plainly  exert  a  power  over  the  understandihg, 


and  throw  everything  into  confusion,  and  lead 
men  away  into  numberless  empty  controversies 
and  phantasies ;  for  men  believe  that  their  under- 
standing controls  their  language,  but  it  is  idso 
true  that  language  reacts  ana  turns  back  its 
power  over  the  understanding,  which  is  the  very 
thing  which  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  sophistical  and  inactive.  But  words 
are  commonly  framed  by  the  capacity  of  the 
vulgar,  and  divide  things  according  to  the  lines 
which  are  most  obvious  to  the  understanding 
of  the  vulgar.  And  whenever  a  clearer  intellect 
and  a  more  carefril  observation,  wishes  to  shift 
these  lines  to  a  truer  agreement  with  nature, 
words  cry  out  against  it.  Thus  it  happens 
that  great  and  important  discussions  of  learned 
men  often  turn  into  controversies  about  words, 
and  names,  with  which  (according  to  the  wise 
custom   of  mathematicians)  it  would  be  more 

Srudent  to  begin,  and  so  bring  them  into  order  by 
efinitions."  Aphs.  40,  69,  and  so  Aph.  60. 
"The  fallacies  which  words  impose  upon  the 
understanding  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either 
names  of  thmgs  which  do  not  exist,  ♦  ♦  or 
they  are  names  of  things  which  do  exist,  but  are 
confused  and  ill-defined,  and  hastily  and  irregu- 
larly formed  from  the  facts.  And  this  class,  which 
is  formed  by  a  bad  and  unskilful  abstraction,  is 
intricate  and  deeply  rooted."  So  also  Aph.  106, 
"  And  the  assistance  of  this  Induction  is  to  be 
used,  not  only  in  discovering  general  laws,  but 
also  in  the  formation  of  conceptions.  And 
assuredly  in  this  Induction  the  chief  hope  lies." 

28.  Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  the 
technical  terms  in  Political  Economy,  being 
chiefly  used  in  common  discourse,  cannot  be  de- 
fined with  the  same  accuracy  as  those  in  physical 
science.  This,  however,  is  a  complete  error.  A 
very  lar^e  proportion  of  the  technical  terms  in 
every  science,  at  least  in  the  older  ones,  are  words 
taken  from  common  discourse,  but  they  are 
invariably  fixed  and  defined,  and  uniformly  used 
in  a  special  sense,  in  that  science.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
theology.  Hence  we  see  that  that  circumstance 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Political  Economy. 
Nor  is  the  formation  of  definitions  an  arbitrary 
proceeding.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  idea  that 
authors  may  give  their  own  definitions  to  words 
as  long  as  they  uniformly  adhere  to  the  same 
sense.  But  this,  too,  is  a  grievous  error.  Con- 
ceptions, or  Defijutions,  have  their  foundation  in 
nature,  exactly  as  general  laws  have,  and  they 
must  be  settled  by  the  same  process  and  with  the 
same  care.  There  is  a  natural  connection  of  ob- 
jects, and  this  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
it  is  possible  to  settle  true  conceptions.  Classifica- 
tion is  founded  on  reality,  not  upon  arbitrary 
association,  and  we  shall  never  attam  true  know- 
ledge until  we  can  look  through  the  husk  of  a 
name  to  nature. 

29.  And  most  men,  eminent  as  clear  thinkers, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon,  have  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portance of  true  conceptions.  Thus,  Hobbes  says, 
(Leviathan^  pt.  1,  c.  4,^  "  In  the  right  definition 
of  names  lies  the  first  use  of  speech,  which  is  the 
ac(|uisition  of  science.  And  in  wrong,  or  no  defi- 
nition, lies  the  first  abuse,  from  which  proceed  all 
false  and  senseless  tenets."  And  again,  "  Every 
man,  who  aspires  to  true  knowled^  should  ex- 
amine the  definitions  of  former  authors,  and  either 
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correct  them,  or  make  them  anew."  Nor  is  Mr. 
Mill  himself  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the 
true  interpretation  of  names,  in  other  things, 
though  he  strangely  discourages  it  in  Political 
Economy,  for  he  thus  concludes  an  able  chapter  on 
Definition,  (Logic^  Vol  /.,  p.  175J,  "  But  to  pe- 
netrate to  the  more  hidden  agreement  on  which 
these  obvious  and  superficial  agreements  depend, 
is  often  one  of  the  most  diflScult  of  scientific  pro- 
blems. As  it  is  among  the  most  difficult,  so  it 
seldoms  fails  to  be  among  the  most  important. 
And  since  upon  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  properties  of  a  class  of  things, 
there  incidentally  depends  the  question  what  shall 
be  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  most  valuable  investigations  which  phi- 
losophy presents  to  us,  have  been  introduced  by, 
and  have  ofifered  themselves  under  the  guise  of, 
inquiries  into  the  definition  of  a  name.** 

30.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  Political  Economy 
as  of  any  other  science,  and  yet  it  has  very  gene- 
rally been  overlooked,  and  even  denied.  The  whole 
science  is  founded  on  obtaining  true  conceptions  of 
a  few  fundamental  words,  such  as  Vahte^  Currency^ 
Capital,  Credit,  Production^  Consumption^  Measure 
of  Value,  Rate  of  Profit,  and  some  others.  Nor 
dfo  these  stand  by  themselves,  as  mere  isolated 
exercises  of  ingenuity.  Dr.  Whewell  points  out 
that  true  definitions  are  always  associated  with 
some  proposition,  and  that  it  is  only  true  concep- 
tions, or  general  terms,  that  render  general  pro- 
positions possible.  Nay,  in  fiwt,  it  is  generally 
the  discussion  of  propositions  that  gives  rise  to  the 
battle  of  definitions.  When  certain  writers  deny, 
and  sneer  at  those  wVo  think  that  credit  is  capital, 
it  comes  to  this.  What  is  Capital  ?  imd  what  is 
Credit?  And  so  on,  of  most  of  the  disputed 
doctrines  in  Political  Economy,  it  will  invariably 
be  found  that  the  combatants  form  totally  different 
conceptions  of  the  words  they  are  using. 

31.  We  have,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  following  points, — ^I.  That 
Bacon  declared  that  Physical  Science  was  the 
true  basis  and  preparation  for  the  study  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science,  and  that  his  method  was 
applicable  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  former. 
II.  Thai  Political  Economy  is  an  Inductive 
Science.  HI.  That  Mr.  Mill  is  in  error  when  he 
says  that  aU  the  most  distinguished  Economists 
have  considered  that  the  d  priori  method  is  the 
proper  mode  of  treating  it ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  distinguished  have  considered  and  treated 
it  as  an  Inductive  Science.  IV.  That  the  same 
methods  of  investigation  are  to  be  followed  in 
Political  Economy,  aa  have  been  followed  since 
the  days  of  Galileo  in  Mechanics,  that  it  consists 
of  Conceptions  and  Axioms  upon  which  the  same 
labor  is  to  be  bestowed  in  ascertaining  and  settling, 
as  is  done  in  Physical  Science,  and  that  the  settle- 
ment of  these  is  to  be  governed  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples. V.  That  the  acknowledged  standards  of 
reasoning  in  Physical  Science  are  to  be  followed 
in  Political  Economy,  and  that  if  any  of  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines,  or  modes  of  reasoning,  current 
in  Political  Economy,  are  manifest  violations  of 
the  acknowledged  standards  of  reasoning  in 
Physical  Science,  they  are  to  be  condemned  and 
altered.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  in  this  place, 
enter  into  any  attempt  to  settle  each  conception  and 
axiom,  because  that  is  done  under  each  article 
separately,  to  which  we  muat  refer.    We  shall 


merely  bring  forward,  in  the  following  sections,  a 
few  examples  of  the  immense  consequence  to  the 
science,  of  adopting  true  conceptions  of  some  of 
the  principal  words,  and  the  different  doctrines 
that  necessarily  follow  from  the  settlement  of  such 
definitions. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  conception  of  the 
Science  itself,  we  have  shown  the  advantage  ob- 
tained by  framing  such  a  definition  of  it,  as  shall 
be  free  from  the  objection  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
justly  brought  forward  against  the  ones  in 
conmion  use.  By  treating  it  as  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  Laics  which  regulate  the  Exchange- 
able relations  of  quantities,  we  obviate  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  justly  urged  against  consi- 
dering it  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  Pro- 
duction, Distribution,  and  Consumption  of  Wealth. 
For  it  at  once  draws  a  sharp  and  distinct  line 
between  an  agricultural  product,  and  the  art  and 
science  of  agriculture,  between  any  commercial 
product,  and  the  art  and  process  of  producing  it, 
and  in  general  between  any  actual  products,  and 
their  exchangeable  relations,  and  the  several  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  obtained.  Thus  we 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  test  of  what  the  pure 
science  of  Political  Economy  includes,  and  what 
is  to  be  considered  beyond  its  limits.  Because 
whatever  causes  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  products,  or  varies  their  exchangeable 
relations,  is  a  question  of  pure  Political  Economy, 
the  method  or  process  of  obtaining  such  products 
is  a  branch  of  the  arts  or  commerce.  Thus  the 
causes  which  induce  a  greater  or  a  diminished 
quantity  of  com  to  be  produced,  and  influence  its 
price  when  produced,  is  a  question  of  pure  Poli- 
tical Economy,  the  improved  modes  of  cultivation 
are  part  of  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture. 
But  the  question  of  Foundlmg  Hospitah,  and  the 
influences  they  exert  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  number  of  foundlings,  is  a  question  of  pure 
Political  Economy.  So  ragged  schools  and  reform- 
atories, so  long  as  they  are  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of  the 
inmates  of  them,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
morals,  but  if  we  consider  their  effects  in  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  number  of  criminals,  that 
is  a  question  of  Political  Economy,  and  so  on. 

33.  In  the  formation  of  conceptions  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  obtain  true  ones,  but  also  to  fill 
them  up,  or  to  ascertain  all  the  quantities  that 
satisfy  them.  Thus,  when  we  firmly  fix  in  our 
minds,  that  the  term  Yai^ub  in  Political  Economy 
is  exclusively  to  be  imderstood  as  a  Sign  or 
Equality  between  two  ratios,  or  that,  in  fact,  we 
may  say  that  Value  is  a  proportion,  and  not  a 
fptalitu,  it  follows  that  whatever  quantity  enters 
into  this  proportion,  is  an  independent  economic 
entity,  whatever  its  nature  be.  Thus,  when  we 
say  that  one  ounce  of  gold  is  of  the  value  of  flfteen 
ounces  of  silver,  that  is  simply  the  following 
equation : — 

1  oz.  Grold  =■  15  oz.  Silver, 
which  is  the  following  proportion  : — 

Gold  :  SUver  :  :  15  :  1. 
As  soon,  then,  as  we  see  that  value  is  the  sign  of 
equality  between  these  respective  quantities,  1  oz. 
gold  and  15  oz.  silver,  or  that  it  indicates  the  ratio 
in  which  gold  and  silver  will  exchange,  it  follows 
that  any  two  quantities  whatever,  between  which 
this  sign  can  be  placed,  are  to  be  considered  as 
independent  entities  in  Political  Economy,  and 
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are  witbin  its  domain.  Thus,  if  an  honr*8  instrnc- 
tion  in  music,  or  drawing,  is  worth  a  guinea,  that 
instruction  is  an  economic  entity.  Now,  an 
hour*s  Instruction  in  music,  or  drawing,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  a  table,  cannot  very  well  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  but  when  we  find  that 
persons  will  give  the  same  quantity  of  money  for 
a  certun  quantity  of  each  of  them,  they  do 
become  commensurable.  That  is,  as  Aristotle 
most  exactly  pointed  out,  the  desire  for  them,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  any  one  will  give  for  them, 
is  the  measure  of  their  value,  ^d  it  follows 
that  each  of  them  is  an  independent  entity,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  Hence,  all  personal  and 
professional  services,  for  which  men  pay  money, 
are  to  be  considered  as  independent  entities,  for 
the  very  same  cause  confers  value  upon  each  of 
them — ^namely,  the  desire  of  mankind.  If  I 
require  the  Attorney-General's  opinion,  for  which 
I  pay  fifty  guineas,  and  I  also  require  a  chro- 
nometer watch,  for  which  I  also  pay  fifty  guineas, 
it  manifestly  follows,  that  the  Attorney-General's 
opinion  is  an  economic  entity,  just  as  much  as 
the  chronometer  watch. 

34.  Now,  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  restricted 
their  views  to  material  products  only,  in  which 
it  is  quite  clear  that  their  system  is  defective. 
J.  B.  Say,  and  the  French  school  of  Political 
Economy,  and  Mr.  Senior,  have  seen  that 
intellectual  capital  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  economic  entity.  That  the  copyright  of  a  work, 
or  the  goodwill  of  a  business,  is  an  economic 
entity  as  much  as  an  acre  of  land,  or  a  steam- 
engine.  Thus,  they  have  greatly  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  science.  But  yet  they  have  not 
enlarged  it  to  its  full  limits.  Because  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  property  which  they 
have  left  unnoticed,  and  which  is  yet  manifestly 
within  the  domain  of  Political  Economy.  And 
thsLt  is,  all  annuities,  all  estates  in  remainder  and 
reversion,  all  future  payments  of  every  descrip- 
tion, in  short  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  buy 
an  annuity  of  £S  for  ever  for  £100.  Then  we 
have  the  equation : — 

£100  »t  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £3. 
From  which  it  manifestly  follows,  that  the  annuity 
of  £3  is  an  independent  entity,  just  as  much  as 
the  chronometer  watch,  or  the  Attorney-General's 
opinion. 

35.  Now  we  shall  never  obtain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  Political  Economy,  unless  we  finnly 
adhere  to  this — that  it  is  human  desire  that  confers 
valve  upon  anything  whatever.  And  that  what- 
ever satisfies  a  human  want,  and  for  which  men 
will  give  anything  in  exchange,  is  an  independent 
entity,  and  that  it  is  so  only,  and  so  long  as  men 
will  give  something  to  obtain  it.  When  we  buy 
a  landed  estate  for  £100,000,  most  persons  will 
say  that  the  land  is  the  equivalent  for  the  money. 
And  so  it  is  in  a  certain  sense.  But  how  is  it  so? 
The  reason  is  that,  when  we  give  £100,000  for  an 
estate  we  feel  assured  that  the  land,  year  by  year, 
for  ever,  will  produce  something  of  the  value  of 
£3,000,  that  some  one  will  give  £3,000  for  its 
products.  That,  in  fact,  it  is  the  source  from  which 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  £3,000  will  spring.  Hence, 
we  see  that  it  is  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  land  which  confers  value  upon  it. 

86,  Now  it  manifestly  follows  that  any  source 
whatever  from  which  an  annual  revenue  springs, 
19  also  an  independent  economic  entity.    Thus, 


the  copyright  of  a  work  is  valuable,  because  it  is 
expected  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  will 
come  in  future  to  exchange  something  fofr  so  many 
copies  of  the  work.  So  the  goodwill  of  a  business 
is  a  valuable  thing,  because  it  is  expected  that  so 
many  persons  will  come  to  buy  at  that  shop. 
Also  a  knowledge  of  law  is  a  valuable  thing, 
because  it  is  calculated  that  a  certain  number  of 
persons  will  have  the  misfortune  to  require  some 
legal  products,  and  so  on  of  the  other  professions. 
The  same  cause  confers  value  on  each  of  them, 
the  same  cause  would  deprive  them  of  value — 
namely,  a  cessation  of  the  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts. Now  these  considerations  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  some  of  the  prevalent  doctrines  of 
Political  Economy — because  it  is  a  very  common 
opinion  that  it  is  labour  that  confers  value. 
Whereas  we  see  that  it  is  demand  exclusively  that 
confers  value.  A  highly  cultivated  piece  of  land 
in  the  centre  of  Australia,  after  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  few  persons  who  were  necessary  to 
till  it,  would  have  no  more  vaiue  than  any  other 
portion  of  waste  land  round  it,  because  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  its  products.  Uence  we 
see  that  a  landed  estate,  the  copyright  of  a  work, 
the  goodwill  of  a  business,  a  professional  educa- 
tion, are  each  of  them  independent  entities,  and 
must  always  be  so  treated  in  Political  Economy. 

37.  But  it  follows  too,  in  fact,  it  is  only  another 
term  for  the  goodwill  of  a  business,  that  each 
man's  skill,  industry,  judgment,  and  mercantile 
connection,  is  an  Economic  entity,  over  and  above 
his  actual  money  and  c(Mnmodities,  and  is  measu- 
rable in  money ;  and  he  can  dispose  and  sell  the 
FUTUBs  produce  of  his  commercial  skill,  just  as 
much  as  he  can  of  his  existing  prc^)erty ;  and  this 
in  mercantile  language  is  called  csbdit.  And 
this  property  is  daily  bought  and  sold  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  money,  by  means  of  instru- 
ments of  credit,  which  in  commercial  language 
are  called  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  these  Bills  of 
Exchange  do  not  represent  any  money  or  commo- 
dities whatever ;  thejr  represent  the  future  pro- 
duce of  his  skUl  and  mdustry ;  and  they  are  inde- 
pendent entities,  wholly  distinct  fh)m  money  and 
c<mimodities. 

38.  Now  we  shall  see  the  application  of  Dr. 
Whewell's  remark,  that  true  definitions  are  al- 
ways connected  with  propositions.  For,  when  we 
consider  that  the  term  value  is  the  sign  of 
equality  between  two  independent  Economic  en- 
tities (VAiiUB),  and  when  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  instruments  of  credit  are  independent 
Economic  entities,  and  not  mere  tickets  on  com- 
modities, like  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Dock  War- 
rants (CBEPrr) ;  and  when  we  further  understand 
that  Capital  is  a  particular  method  of  using  an 
Economic  entity  (Capital)  ;  that  is,  that  wh^er 
an  Economic  entity  is  to  be  considered  as  Capital, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  upon  the  method  in  which  it  is  used ; 
and  when  we  further  consider  that  intruments 
of  \?redit  are  independent  Economic  entities,  which 
may  be  used  in  the  manner  by  which  entities  be- 
come Capital,  we  arrive  at  this  great  proposition, 

THAT   CSBBIT   IB   CAPITAL. 

39.  And  how  is  this  great  proposition  arrived 
at  ?  By  forming  true  conceptions  of  the  words 
Value^  Credit,  and  Capital,  But,  in  order  to 
form  a  true  conception,  a  particular  method  of 
statement  of  the  circumstances  is  indispensable. 
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Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, most  be  aware  of  the  perpetual  sneers  and 
ridicule  a  long  series  of  writers  have  poured  out 
upon  the  doctrine  that  credit  is  capital,  and  the 
taunts  which  they  threw  at  those  persons  who 
think  that  it  is,  saying  that  they  believe  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at  once.  But 
then  when  we  come  to  examme  what  the  ideas  of 
these  writers  are  upon  the  nature  of  credit,  we 
find  that  they  have  most  plainly  misconceived  it. 
Because  they  state  the  question  thus.  That  if  B 
holds  A*s  biU  payable  (say)  three  months  hence, 
that  if  it  is  a  credit  of  B's  it  is  a  debt  of  A*s,  and 
therefore  the  two  balance,  and  the  result  is  nil. 
And  they  manifestly  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  dimi* 
nution  of  A*s  existing  property,  and  consider  it  as 
an  existing  debt  of  A.  Now  this  is  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  mer- 
chant who  has  given  his  bill,  payable  three 
months  after  dat^  is  iiot  in  debt  at  all  until  the 
bill  falls  due.  He  is  no  more  in  debt  than  a  far- 
mer is  in  debt  for  his  next  year's  rent.  It  is 
utterly  bad  law  to  suppose  that  a  merchant  who 
gives  his  bill,  payable  three  months  hence,  is 
in  debt  To  say  that  it  is  a  diminution  of  his 
property  is  a  highly  ambiguous  expression,  be- 
cause it  is  true,  but  it  is  no^  true  in  the  sense 
commonly  attached  to  it.  It  is  no  diminution  of 
lus  actual  property,  but  it  is  a  diminution  of  the 
products  of  his  future  industry.  The  fact  is, 
that  ih<^  future  produce  of  A*s  industry  is  an  in- 
dependent entity,  and  he  has  sold  that  to  B  just 
the  same  wa^  as  he  might  sell  a  horse ;  but  that 
does  not  annihilate  the  existence  of  the  horse  as 
an  independent  entity.  So  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  A  may  sell  the  fhture  produce  of  his  indus- 
try to  B,  but  that  does  not  annihilate  the  exis- 
tence of  that  future  produce. 

40.  Bacon  (Nov,  Org.  Lib,  I.  Aph,  55)  says 
that  there  is  a  great  and  almost  radical  distinction 
between  minds  in  regard  to  philosophy  and 
science,  that  some  are  more  apt  to  perceive  the 
difference  of  things,  and  others  the  resemblances. 
This  distinction^  though  often  insisted  upon  as 
fundamental,  will  appear  to  be  less  radicid, 
perhaps,  if  we  consider  that  to  do  each  accurately, 
depends  upon  the  same  general  power,  namely,  that 
of  separating  complex  terms  into  their  elementary 
ideas,  and  discerning  which  is  the  leading  idea, 
and  which  are  the  (Subordinate  ones.  Wlien  the 
leading  ideas  of  objects  are  identical,  they  must 
be  classed  together,  even  though  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate ones  are  opposite.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  leading  ideas  are  opposed,  then  there  is 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  objects, 
even  though  some  of  the  subordinate  ones  are  simi- 
lar. Thus  the  same  general  power  of  the  mind  en- 
ables us  to  annihilate  spurious  identities,  and  to  de- 
tect latent  similarities.  Now  all  true  classification, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  all  true  science,  is 
based  upon  perceiving  fundamental  analogies 
beneath  superficial  difi&ences,  and  fundamental 
distinctions,  beneath  superficial  resemblances. 

Now  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  in 
Political  Economy  is,  that  money,  bank  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  notwithstanding  their  superfi- 
cial difierence,  are  fundamentally  analogous.  And 
that  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  dock  war- 
rants, kCy  though  having  some  superficial  resem- 
blances, are  fundamentally  distinct  Now  common 
persons,  looking  only  at  the  superficial  difierence 


between  bills  of  exchange  and  money,  seeing  that 
one  is  credit  and  the  other  payment,  and  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  promises  to  pay  money  on  the 
face  of  it,  think  that  they  are  totally  distinct, 
whereas  a  real  knowledge  shews  that  they  are 
each  separate  entities,  and  that  money  is  only  the 
highest  form  of  credit,  it  is  in  its  nature  only  a 
universal  bill  of  exchange.  On  the  other  hand, 
common  persons  looking  only  at  the  superficial 
resemblances  between  bills  of  exchange  and  bills 
of  lading,  and  supposing  that  one  represents  so 
many  sovereigns,  and  the  other  so  many  casks  of 
tallow,  and  that  they  are  both  negotiable  instru- 
ments, jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
identical  in  their  nature.  Whereas,  real  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  shews  that  they  are  wholly 
distinct,  the  former  being  independent  entities, 
and  the  latter  merely  tickets  on  goods. 

41.  And  here  we  have  one  of  those  striking 
results  which  are  invariably  found  to  attend  the 
settlement  of  some  true  conception  or  principle. 
For  a  clear  understanding  of  this  point  strikes  at 
the  root  of  that  stupendous  fallacy,  John  Law*s 
theory  of  currency,  which  has  been  an  insoluble 
senigma  to  Political  Economy  ftx)m  that  day  to 
this ;  for  it  is  entirely  founded  on  confounding  the 
distinction  between  bills  of  exchange  and  bills  of 
lading,  and  supposing  that  any  paper  currency, 
which  only  represents  some  article  of  value,  wUl 
maintain  its  value  with  respect  to  gold  and  silver. 
And  innumerable  projectors  at  the  present  day 
believe  in  it;  nay,  we  constantly  find  some  person 
starting  up  and  announcing  it  as  some  great  new 
discovery,  whereas  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over 
again  and  uniformly  failed.  A  true  conception  of 
this  point  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  the 
theories  of  basing  a  paper  currency  upon  land, 
the  public  fun^  or  commodities,  because  it 
shews  us  that  money  and  instruments  of  credit 
perform  a  certain  peculiar  function  in  Economy, 
which  is  wholly  distinct  fi^m  that  performed  by 
commodities.  Thus  we  see  that  one  great  prac- 
tical good  obtained  firom  the  settlement  of  a  true 
conception  is,  that  it  instantly  detects  and  ex- 
poses a  most  dangerous  and  fallacious  theory, 
which  has  often  been  tried  and  uniformly  failed. 

42.  Thus  we  see  that  the  attainment  of  true 
conceptions  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  logomachy, 
but  one  of  enormous  practical  importance.  For 
the  policy  of  nations  has  often  been  guided  by  the 
assumed  meaning  of  an  expression.  Thus  the 
expression  the  Indance  of  trade  misguided  and 
misled  the  most  sagacious  ministers  and  states- 
men, for  a  very  long  time,  into  a  most  mischievous 
course  of  legislation,  until  at  last  some  clear 
sighted  Political  Economists  began  to  examine 
into  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  then  it  was 
found  to  be  the  most  palpable  delusion,  the  veriest 
chimera,  and  most  transparent  sophism  that  ever 
deceived  mankind,  even  in  Political  Economy, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Thus,  too,  the  dis- 
puted points  in  the  theory  of  the  Income  Tax  as 
to  a  oifierence  in  rating  incomes  from  profes- 
sions and  property,  can  only  be  settled  by  a  true 
conception  of  the  nature  of  capital. 

43.  We  shall  only  select  one  more  instance 
of  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  spring  from  an 
inaccurate  definition.  It  is  a  principle  of 
Eicardo*s,  which  has  been  adopted  by  his  fol- 
lowers, that  the  rate  of  profit  is  solely  influenced 
by  the  rate  of  wages,  that  profits  rise  when  wages 
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fell,  and  profits  fell  when  wages  rise.  A  veiy 
Blight  knowledge  of  commerce  shows  that  this 
doctrine  is  a  pore  delusion.  Practical  experience 
shews  that  profits  are  often  highest  when  wages 
are  high,  and  when  profits  are  low,  wages  are  low 
too.  And  when  we  examine  the  matter,  we  find 
that  the  felse  doctrine  springs  entirely  from  a 
fidse  definition.  Because  Political  Economists 
have  feUed  to  see  that  the  rate  of  profit  must  be 
reduced  to  the  same  standard  as  the  rate  qf 
interest  Adam  Smith  uses  the  expressions  rate 
of  interest  and  rate  of  profit  without  seeing  that 
both  rates  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard. 
When  a  man  borrows  £100  and  pays  £5  for  the 
use  of  it,  we  always  refer  that  to  the  standard  of 
the  year.  Whereas  the  term  rate  of  profit  is  used 
by  Political  Economists,  to  mean  simply  the  ratio 
of  the  profit  to  the  cost  of  production  without  re- 
ference to  the  time.  But  this  is  a  most  manifest 
error,  and  the  whole  of  Ricardo*8  chapter  on 
profits  is  based  upon  this  manifest  fallacy.  The 
error  is  in  confounding  the  actual  profit  with  the 
rate  o^  profit.  Now  it  may  easily  happen, 
that  tne  rate  of  profit  is  the  greatest,  when  the 
actual  profit  is  the  least,  and  the  contrary.  Thus, 
if  a  man  makes  50  per  cent,  by  one  transaction, 
that  is  a  high  profit,  but  if  he  only  efiects  one 
transaction  in  the  year,  that  would  not  be  a  great 
rate  of  jtroiiL  But  if  he  made  a  profit  of  oSy  5 
per  cent.,  that  would  not  be  a  high  actual  profit,  but 
if  he  made  it  in  one  day,  it  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  upwards  of  1,700  per  cent  per  annum.  Now, 
these  considerations,  which  are  manifestly  true, 
entirely  overthrow  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
current  doctrines  upon  wages  and  profits. 

44.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  these  ex- 
amples, which,  we  think,  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  point  we  are  anxious  to  enforce — namely,  the 
immense  practical  importance  of  accurate  defini- 
tions. ThCTe  is,  however,  one  further  point  we 
must  notice ;  that  when  we  have  once  accurately 
obtained  and  settled  true  conceptions,  we  must 
carefully  avoid  using  expressions  which  are  in- 
consistent with  them,  and  if  we  find  that  such 
expressions  are  in  common  use,  we  must  do  our 
best  to  extirpate  such  noxious  words  from  the 
science.  Thus,  when  we  thoroughly  imderstand 
the  conception  that  value  is  the  sign  of  equality 
between  two  independent  quantities,  or  is  a  pro- 
portion, we  instantly  see  that  such  expressions  as 
representative  of  value^  and  intrinsic  value^  are 
libsolute  nonsense.  To  speak  of  the  representative 
of  value  is  as  manifestly  erroneous  as  to  speak  of 
the  representative  of  a  proportion ;  intrinsic  value 
is  as  unintelligible  jargon  as  to  speak  of  an  intrin- 
sic proportion,  or  an  intrinsic  relation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  banish  such 
expressions  from  the  science,  and  all  expressions 
liable  to  a  similar  objection.  That  this  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  dfilculty  is  extremely  true, 
but  the  science  never  wiU  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
fectory  state  until  it  is  done,  and  if  it  is  never 
begun,  it  will  never  be  done. 

4^.  Fully  sensible  as  we  are  of  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  must 
now  leave  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  contra- 
dictoiT  views  of  different  Economists  will  be 
brought  together  under  each  term  separately,  and 
some  of  the  consequences  that  result  from  them 
explained.  We  may,  too,  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Appendix  to  Archbishop  Whately's  Elements  of 

FAST  I.      YOJm  I. 


Logic^  where,  under  the  head  of  Ambiguous 
Terms,  several  of  the  contradictory  opinions  of 
writers  are  brought  into  contrast.  Among  them 
is  the  term  Wealth,  and  we  will  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  some  remarks  of  his.  **  It 
were  well  if  the  ambiguities  of  this  word  had  done 
no  more  than  puzzle  philosophers.  One  of  them 
gave  birth  to  the  mercantile  system  •  »  •  The 
results  have  been  fraud,  punishment,  and  poverty 
at  home,  and  discord  and  war  without  •  »  «  It 
has  for  centuries  done  more,  and  perhaps  for  cen' 
turies  to  come  will  do  more,  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment  of  Europe,  than  all  other  causes  together," 

On  the  Formation  of  Axioms. 

46.  "Definition  and  Proposition,"  says  Dr. 
Whewell,  "are  the  two  handles  of  the  instrument 
by  which  we  apprehend  truth.**  We  must  now 
make  some  observations  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  Axioms  of  Political  Economy  are  to 
be  settled.  But  the  word  Axiom  itself  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  controversy ;  for  some  restrict 
it  exclusively  to  mean  a  self-evident  truth.  We 
cannot  prolong  this  article  by  entering  upon  this 
discussion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  use  the 
word  in  the  general  sense  of  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, which  is  used  as  the  foundation  of  a  science, 
or  a  general  system  of  reasoning.  In  such  a 
science  as  geometry,  the  Axioms  are  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  self-evident.  But  in  the 
physical  sciences  they  are  not  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  very  object  of  the  Inductive  Phi- 
losophy to  discover  them.  The  name  of  Axiom 
is  given  by  Bacon  and  Newton  to  those  great 
general  principles  which  are  decided  to  be  true 
by  Induction,  such  as  the  laws  of  motion.  And 
to  this  sense  of  the  word  we  adhere.  Now,  as 
we  have  defined  Political  Economy  as  the  science 
which  investigates  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
exchangeable  relations  of  quantities,  it  is  evident 
that  our  next  object  is  to  endeavour  to  discover 
some  general  laws,  or  expressions,  which  explain 
the  phenomena  in  Political  Economy,  with  the 
same  generality  as  the  laws  of  motion  do  the 
phenomena  of  motion. 

47.  And  it  is  in  the  mode  of  deciding  which 
is  the  true  one  among  any  number  of  proposed 
laws,  that  the  whole  nature  and  character  of  the 
science  consists.  In  physical  science  it  is  gene- 
rally possible  to  devise  any  number  of  arbitrary 
experiments,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  decide 
in  favor  of  any  law,  out  of  any  number  that  may 
be  proposed,  by  the  laws  of  Inductive  Logic, 
whence  Inductive  Science  is  frequently  called 
Experimental  Science,  and  the  two  names  are 
used  as  almost  synonymous ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Mill  has  denied  that 
Political  Economy  is  an  inductive  science,  is 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  arbitrary  experiments  in  it.  From 
which  he  falls  back  upon  the  a  priori  or  dogmatic 
method,  or  we  may  call  it  both  the  ante-  and  the 
anti-Baconian  method. 

48.  Bacon,  however,  has  declared  that  the 
moral  and  political  sciences,  among  which  of 
course  is  included  Political  Economy,  are  purely 
inductive  sciences,  and  are  to  be  constructed  by 
exactly  the  same  method;  and,  in  our  opinion. 
Bacon  is  right.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  in 
Political  Economy,  it  is  not  generally  possible  to 
make  experiments,  except  by  those  who  are  at 
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the  head  of  affairs.  We  may,  therefore,  at  once 
admit  that  a  solitary  inquirer  has  not  the  power 
of  making  an  unlimited  number  of  arbitrary  ex- 
periments, and  that  we  can  only  watch,  by  direct 
observation,  those  performed  by  the  State.  But 
in  Political  Economy— and  in  the  Moral  Sciences 
generally — ^we  can  have  what  are  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  experiments — ^namely,  FEIGNED 
CASES.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  when 
the  application  of  a  legal  principle  is  doubtful,  it 
la  customary  to  feign  a  case^  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  doubtfm  points,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Moral  Sciences  generally ;  and  we  can 
argue  from  feigned  cases,  and  deduce  principles 
from  them,  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  if  they  were  real  cases,  and  also  with 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  principles  are 
tested  by  real  experiments  in  experimental 
science. 

49.  But  there  is  one  point  which  must  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  the  very  analogy  of  experi- 
ments. The  feigned  cases  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  eliciting  principles  must  be  possible.  An  experi- 
ment from  its  very  nature  is  a  possible  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  Now,  in  Political  Economy 
no  true  principle  can  be  deduced  from  an 
impossible  case.  It  is  not  possible  to  predicate 
any  result  at  all  in  such  a  case.    Nor  is  this  pal- 

Eable  truth  of  small  importance.  Writers  who 
ave  adopted  the  a  priori  method  have  often 
argued  from  feigned  cases,  but  they  have  not 
always  observed  this  rule.  We  will  only  cite 
one  conspicuous  instance  of  the  violation  of  this 
principle.  In  some  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  shew  that  an  increase  of  the  currency 
can  have  no  effect  in  increasing  the  production  of 
wealth,  but  would  only  raise  the  price  of  existing 
commodities,  it  is  sometimes  argued  in  this  man- 
ner : — "  Suppose,"  it  is  said,  "  people  were  to 
awake  some  morning  and  find  all  their  money 
doubled  in  quantity,  what  would  be  the  effect  ? 
Simply  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  would 
be  doubled."  But  the  answer  to  this  mode  of 
arguing  is,  that  it  is  an  impossible  case,  and  no 
pnnciple  can  be  deduced  from  such  a  case.  It  is 
not  possible  that  such  a  thing  should  happen,  and 
all  results  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  such  an 
example  must  be  discarded  as  futile.  If  we 
would  deduce  principles  of  any  wwth  from  a 
supposed  case  or  the  doubling  of  the  quantity  of 
the  currency,  we  must  strictly  follow  the  method 
in  which  it  would  really  take  place. 

50.  And  it  is  just  in  this  very  thing  that  the 
genius  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  consists.  It  is 
essentially  Inductive.  Only  Plato  applied  the 
Inductive  method  to  the  ideas  of  the  moral  world. 
Bacon  to  the  ideas  of  the  physical  world.  That 
Plato  was  not  always  successful  any  more  than 
Bacon,  is  true.  But  the  genius  of  the  philosophy 
of  each  was  identical.  But  the  immense  and  the 
undivided  merit  of  Bacon  was,  that  he  saw  and 
declared  that  Physical  Inductive  Science  must 
PBECBDB  Moral  Inductive  Science.  That  Natu- 
ral Science  was  the  nursing  mother  of  all  science, 
that  in  it  are  to  be  found  the  types  and  standards 
of  reasoning,  to  which  all  other  reasoning  is  to  be 
referred,  that  it  is  the  xai^a'y<iiy<$£  to  l^d  us  to 
the  study  of  Moral  Science.  And  we  insist  upon 
this  the  more  strongly,  because  it  has  been  most 
strangely  overlooked  and  denied.    We  have  seen 


by  the  extract  we  have  given  above  from  J.  B. 
Say,  his  extraordinary  assertion  that  Bacon  was 
completely  ignorant  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  I  And  others,  too,  have  fallen  into  a  similar 
error,  and  that  it  is  a  most  grievous  error,  we 
have  proved  by  extracts  from  Bacon  himself. 
Hence,  we  see  that  there  are  two  great  divisions 
of  Inductive  Science,  the  one  Physical,  and  the 
other  Moral,  both  absolutely  identical  in  their 
genius,  both  to  be  fdlowed  and  cultivated  by  the 
same  method.  Now,  Physical  Science  often  re- 
ceives a  name  from  the  character  of  the  method 
by  which  its  general  laws,  or  Axioms,  are  proved, 
that  is,  by  oliervation  and  experiment,  and  from 
this  it  is  often  called  Expbbimbntal  Philosopht. 
Now,  it  seems  to  be  of  some  advantage  to  have  a 
name  for  that  great  division  of  Inductive  Science, 
whose  Axioms  are  tested  by  observation  and 
feigned  cases,  and  the  name  of  EXPERI- 
ENTIAL Philosophy  seems  not  inappropriate. 
Hence,  we  have  Inductive  Science  divided  into 
two  great  provinces,  Physical  and  Moral,  which 
may  be  respectively  named  Experimental  and 
Experiential  Philosophy,  and  then  we  have  this 
principle,  that  possiblb  pbionbd  gasbs  are  to 
ExPBBiBNTiAi.  Science,  what  bxpbbimbkts  are 

to  ExPBBIBfBNTAL  ScicnCC. 

51.  As  soon  as  we  admit  this,  it  follows  that 
the  whole  of  that  great  body  of  Inductive  Logic, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  Bacon,  and 
which  has  been  subsequently  extended  and  added 
to  by  other  writers  smce  his  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  Axioms  or  general  principles,  by  due 
experiments,  is  applicable  to  test  the  principles 
of  Experiential  Science  by  properly  devised 
feigned  cases. 

52.  There  is,  however,  a  point  of  difference 
to  be  noted.  In  Experimental  Science  we  can 
always  predict  that  the  result  will  be  true  in  each 
particular  instance.  In  Experiential  Science,  it 
is  only  possible  to  say  that  such  and  such  results 
will  take  place,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that 
any  given  individual  will  do  them.  The  pro- 
perties in  the  physical  world  are  absolutely 
uniform,  and  every  individual  is  constrained  by 
the  Supreme  Artificer  to  obey  them.  We  know 
that  every  individual  magnet  will  attract  every 
individual  needle.  But,  though  we  know  that  in 
Political  Economy,  wherever  a  profit  is  notoriously 
to  be  made,  somebody  will  make  it,  yet  we  cannot 
say  what  individual  will  do  it.  Thus,  if  the  rate 
of  discount  were  6  per  cent,  at  Paris,  and  4  per 
cent,  in  London,  we  know  that  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  fabricate  Bills  of  Exchange  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exporting  bullion  from  London  to  Paris, 
and  we  can  infallibly  say  that  it  will  be  done, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  this  or  that  merchant 
will  do  it.  And  thus,  knowing  that  it  will 
infallibly  be  done  by  some  one,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  the  general  principle,  that  the  rates  of  dis- 
count between  the  two  places  must  be  brought 
within  a  certain  degree  of  equality  to  stoo  the 
flow  of  bullion  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Now, 
this  general  principle  is  just  as  true  and  certain 
as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  it  gives  us  a  true 
and  certain  law  to  guide  us  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  it  gives  a  final  and  conclusive 
answer  to  all  economists  who  think  that  the  rate 
of  discount  can  be  kept  uniform  in  this  country, 
without  reference  to  the  current  rates  in  other 
countries. 
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53.  Hariog  then  gained  this  solid  foondation, 
that  possible  feigned  cases  are  in  every  respect 
analogoos  to  experimente,  that  they  may  be  de- 
yised  with  the  same  unlimited  variety,  and  that 
that  great  body  of  well  settled  and  impregnable 
Inductive  Logic,  built  up  and  matured  by  the  care 
and  sagacity  of  Bacon  and  other  eminent  men, 
ia  to  be  applied  to  test  the  Axioms  of  Experi- 
ential Science,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  Axioms  regard- 
ing the  exchimgeable  relations  of  quantities,  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and 
which  shall  be  {Mroved  to  be  true  by  the  very 
same  standards  of  reasoning,  and  we  shall  ^so 
test  the  doctrines  of  some  writers  of  great  influ- 
ence in  Political  Eku>nomy,  by  the  same  standard. 

54.  And  first  of  all  let  us  observe  Bacon's  pre- 
cepts regarding  the  formation  of  Axioms  in 
Physical  Science.  In  these  we  have  <mly  to  sub- 
substitute  ^feifued  cases**  for  ** experiments ** 
thr(nighout,  and  we  shall  obtain  an  Inductive 
Lcjgic  for  Experiential  Philosophy.  He  says, 
DutrilnUio  Operi$^  **  Those  who  aspire  to  discover 
and  to  know,  and  not  to  guess  or  divine,  not  to 
devise  mimic  and  fabulous  worlds  of  their  own, 
but  to  penetrate  and  dissect  nature  herself,  must 
seek  everything  from  the  facts  themselves.  Nor 
can  any  genius,  or  thinking,  or  argument,  suffi- 
ciently supply  the  place  of  this  labour,  search, 
and  world-wide  perambulation;  no,  not  if  all 
men*s  wits  could  meet  in  one.**  That  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  science  was  necessary,  of  which 
the  foundation  must  be  laid  in  a  description  of 
nature,  which  was  not  to  be  turned  at  first  so 
much  to  actual  fruition,  as  to  throw  light  on  the 
discovery  of  causes,  and  to  supply  the  infant 
science  with  the  first  nourishment.  *^  For  though 
we  are  chiefly  in  pursuit  of  the  practical  and 
active  part  of  science,  we  must  wait  for  the  time 
of  the  harvest,  and  not  reap  the  moss,  or  the 
green  com.  For  we  well  know  that  general 
principles  once  rightly  discovered,  will  carry 
whole  troops  of  works  ajong  with  them,  and  will 
produce  effects,  not  in  single  instances,  but  in 
multitades.**  And  in  Nov.  Org.  Lib.  /.,  Aph.  70, 
in  enforcing  the  necessity  of  carefully  devised  ex- 
periments, (or  feigned  cases,)  and  the  care  and 
attention  necessary  to  contrive  a  variety  of  them, 
and  to  extend  the  inquiry  generally,  *^For  no  one 
successfully  investigates  the  nature  of  a  thing  in 
the  thing  itself.**  And  he  advises  us  to  imitate 
the  divine  wisdom,  which  in  the  first  day  created 

alt  only.  So  we  must  endeavour  to  gather  from 
sorts  of  experience,  and  to  discover  true  causes, 
and  general  principles,  and  to  devise  ^^experimenta 
btcifera^  for  this  purpose,  or  instances  contrived 
with  the  express  view  of  testing  general  princi- 
ples, before  we  go  to  practice.  Let  us  now,  then, 
endeavour  to  apply  the  preceding  principles  to 
tiie  ascertainment  of  the  Axioms  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. That  is,  let  us  apply  the  well-known  and 
settled  laws  of  Inductive  Logic  to  decide  which 
of  several  proposed  Axioms  are  to  be  admitted 
aatroe. 

55.  There  is  one  law  of  Inductive  Logic^  which 
has  been  discovered  and  settled  since  Bacon*s 
time,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  governing  our  decision.  It  is  the 
Law  of  Continuii^.  "The  Law  of  Continuity,** 
ssys  Dr.  Whewell,  (PhiL  IruL  Sci.^  Vol  11^ 
P'4l3,)  "conaista  in  this  proposition: — That  a 


qmmtUif  caxnot  pa$9  fiym  one  amamnJt  to  mother,  by 
amm  chattge  of  conditions,  without  passing  through 
ail  interSnediate  degrees  of  tmunutude,  according 
to  the  intermediate  eonditUms,  And  this  law  may 
often  be  employed  to  correct  inaccurate  inductions, 
and  to  reject  distinctions  which  have  no  real 
foundation  in  nature.  For  example,  the  Aris- 
totelians made  a  distinction  between  motions 
according  to  nature,  as  that  of  a  body  falling 
vertically  downwards,  and  motions  contrary  to 
nature,  as  that  of  a  body  moving  along  a  horizontal 
plane;  the  former  they  held  became  naturally 
quicker  and  quicker,  the  latter  naturally  slower 
and  slower.  But  to  this  it  might  be  replied,  that 
a  horizontal  line  may  pass,  by  gradual  motion 
through  various  inclmea  positions,  to  a  vertical 
position,  and  thus  the  retarded  motion  may  pass 
into  the  accelerated,  and  hence  there  must  be 
some  inclined  plane  on  which  the  motion  down- 
wards is  naturally  uniform ;  which  is  false,  and 
therefore  the  distinction  of  such  kinds  of  motion 
is  unfounded.**  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  point 
whatever  at  which  the  one  kind  of  motion  passes 
into  the  other.  :  And  again,  p.  415 : — "The  evi- 
dence of  the  Law  of  Continuity  resides  in  the 
universality  of  those  ideas  which  enter  into  our 
apprehension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  of  two 
quantities,  one  depends  upon  the  other,  the  Law  of 
Continuity  necessarily  governs  this  dependence. 
Every  philosopher  has  the  power  of  applying  this 
law,  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  faculty  of  appre- 
hending the  ideas  which  he  employs  in  his  inauc- 
tion,  with  the  same  clearness  and  steadiness  which 
belong  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  quantity,  space, 
and  number.  To  those  who  possess  this  faculty, 
the  Law  is  a  Ride  of  very  wide  and  decisive  appU' 
cation.  Its  use,  as  has  appeared  in  the  aoove 
examples,  is  seen  rather  in  the  disproof  of  erro- 
neous views,  and  in  the  correction  of  &lse  pro- 
positions, than  in  the  invention  of  new  truths. 
It  is  a  test  of  truth,  rather  than  an  instrument  of 
discovery^  Which,  we  may  observe,  is  the  true 
frmction  of  all  Logic,  both  Aristotelian  and  Baco- 
nian,— ^formal  and  inductive. 

56.  Now  let  us  apply  the  principles  we  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  regarding  possible  feign- 
ed  cases,  and  the  law  of  continuity,  to  the  verifi- 
cation of  an  axiom  regarding  the  general  law  of 
price  in  Political  Economy.  We  have  (Elements 
of  Political  Economy ;  and  Prices,  Theobt  of) 
dfevised  two  possible  feigned  cases  of  the  extremes 
of  price.  We  have  shewn  that  when  it  is  ex- 
tremely low  it  depends  upon  what  is  commonly 
called,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  we  have 
shewn  that  when  it  is  extremely  high  it  also  de- 
pends upon  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  have  shewn  that  no  other  Law  whatever,  but 
that  of  supply  and  demand,  operates  at  the  ex- 
treme points  of  price ;  hence,  we  affirm,  by  virtue 
of  the  Law  of  Continuity,  that  the  same  law  of 
demand  and  supply,  universally,  solely,  and  exclu' 
sively,  regulates  price  at  aU  intermedUate  points,  in 
all  cases  whatever,  and  at  all  times, 

57.  By  virtue,  therefore,  of  the  preceding  con- 
siderations, we  take  our  stand  in  this  impregnable 
position.  We  affirm  that  this  induction  is  as  con- 
clusive as  any  in  existence,  and  that  no  criticism, 
or  cavils,  or  objections,  can  shake  it  more  than  the 
ripple  of  the  summer  sea  can  wash  away  AUsa 
Craig.  Standing  on  this  solid  foundation,  we  can 
affirm  that  if  any  oth^  law  whatever  be  proposed 
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as  regulating  price,  at  any  intermediate  point 
l[)etween  the  extremes,  other  than  demand  and  sup- 
plv,  it  must  be  unsound;  and  if  any  one  be  proposed 
wnich  does,  apparently^  in  some  instances  influence 
price,  we  may  affirm  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
only  a  particular  case  of  the  general  law,  and 
that  genuine  Inductive  Logic  wSl  prove  that  it  is 
not  the  true  law. 

58.  It  is  well  known  that  a  different  law  from 
supply  and  demand  has  been  proposed  by  a  writer, 
who,  it  is  undeniable,  has  exercised  an  influence 
over  opinion  in  this  country,  only  second  to  Adam 
Smith  himself — Ricardo;  and  we  must  now  bring 
the  law  he  has  proposed,  and  which  has  been  very 
widely  received,  to  the  test  of  Inductive  Logic. 
Ricardo^s  Law  is,  that  cost  of  production  regtdaies 
value. 

59.  Ricardo,  page  2  of  his  celebrated  work, 
says,  "  There  are  some  commodities,  the  value  of 
which  is  determined  by  their  scarcity  aJone.  No 
labor  can  increase  the  quantity  of  such  goods, 
and,  therefore,  their  value  cannot  be  lowered  by 
an  increased  supply.  Some  rare  statues  and  pic- 
tures, scarce  books  and  coins,  wines  of  a  peculiar 
quality,  which  can  be  made  onJy  from  grapes 
grown  on  a  particular  soil,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  limited  quantity,  are  all  of  this  description. 
Their  value  is  wholly  Independent  of  the  quantity 
of  labor  originally  necessary  to  produce  them,  and 
varies  with  the  varying  wealth  and  inclinations  of 
those  who  are  desirous  to  possess  them. 

"  These  commodities,  however,  form  a  very 
small  part  of  the  mass  of  commodities  daily  ex- 
changed in  the  market.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  those  goods  which  are  the  objects  of  desire, 
are  procured  by  labor ;  and  they  may  be  multi- 
plied, not  in  one  country  alone,  but  in  many, 
almost  without  any  assignable  Ihnits,  if  we  are 
disposed  to  bestow  the  labor  necessary  to  obtain 
them. 

"In  speaking  then  of  commodities,  of  their 
exchangeable  value,  and  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late their  relative  prices,  we  mean  always  such 
commodities  only  as  can  be  increased  in  quantity 
by  the  exertion  of  human  industry,  and  on  the 
production  of  which  competition  operates  without 
restraint." 

60.  Now,  we  object,  in  Umine^  to  this  method 
of  conducting  the  inquiiy.  To  tear  and  dissever 
a  small  portion  of  the  phenomena  from  the  entbe 
body,  is  to  violate  the  very  first  principles  of 
Inductive  Science.  Designedly  and  systematically 
to  exclude  all  phenomena  from  the  investigation, 
which  do  not  square  with  some  theory,  and  to  lay 
down  a  law  which  is  applicable  to  them  only,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  which  r^ulate 
other  phenomena,  is  at  variance  with  all  modem 
science.  If  Kicardo  had  wished  to  consider  only 
a  particular  class  of  phenomena,  the  true  way 
would  have  been  to  take  the  general  law,  and 
shew  the  particular  cfrcumstances  that  modified 
it  in  that  class  of  cases.  But  Ricardo  has  done 
exactly  what  an  Astronomer  would  do  if  he  were 
systematically  to  exclude  from  investigation  all 
phenomena  but  those  which  agreed  with  the  Pto- 
lemaic system,  and  propoundea  a  set  of  laws  which 
only  apparently  explained  these  phenomena,  and 
were  directly  opposed  to  the  laws  of  all  other 
celestial  phenomena.  He  has  specifically  excluded 
from  consideration  all  but  a  certain  class  of  phe- 
nomena, and  for  the  explanation  of  these  he  pro- 


poses a  law,  which  is  not  the  gen^*al  law  modified 
to  suit  that  one  class  of  cases,  but  which  is  in 
dfrect  opposition  to  the  laws  which  regulate  all 
other  phenomena. 

61.  Now,  we  say  that  this  general  statement 
of  his  mode  of  inquiry  is  sufficient  to  insure  its 
condemnation  by  any  one  acquainted  with  modern 
science ;  even  before  we  come  to  examine  parti- 
cular objections  to  it,  or  shew  what  specific  prin- 
ciples it  violates.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  say, 
that  the  proportion  of  economic  quantites  which 
are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Ricardian  law  is  very 
much  greater  than  he  is  disposed  to  allow.  But 
we  shall  shew  that  even  in  the  class  of  cases  he 
does  consider  his  law  is  not  the  true  one,  but  they 
are  particular  cases  of  the  general  law. 

62.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  this  as 
an  essential  property  of  any  general  expression, 
that  it  must  exhibit  on  the  face  of  it  all  the  elements 
which  influence  its  action.  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
undoubted  that  quality  is  one  element  that  in* 
fiuences  value.  But  what  trace  of  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  law  that  cost  of  production  regU' 
lates  value  f  This,  then,  is  one  essential  particular 
in  which  the  Ricardian  law  is  manifestly  defective. 

63.  Let  us  now  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the 
Baconian  precepts  regarding  the  formation  of 
Axioms,  which  are  undoubted  portions  of  Induc- 
tive Logic.  He  says,  Nov.  Org,  Lib.  /.,  Aph.  46. 
"  The  human  understanding,  when  it  has  once 
adopted  an  opinion,  (either  because  it  is  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  and  believed,  or  because  it  pleases 
it,)  draws  all  things  else  to  support  and  agree 
with  it;  and  although  there  be  a  greater  number 
and  weight  of  instances  opposed  to  it,  yet  it  either 
takes  no  notice  of  and  despises  these,  or  else  by 
some  distinction  sets  these  aside  and  rejects  them, 
and  so  prejudging  the  matter  to  a  great  and  per- 
nicious extent,  so  that  the  authority  of  its  former 
conclusions  may  remain  untouched."  A  very  pic- 
ture, surely,  of  the  Ricardian  mode  of  inquiry! 
He  then  says,  "This  mischief  insinuates  itself 
with  great  subtlety  into  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  in  which  an  opinion,  once  taken  up,  co- 
lours and  reduces  to  agreement  with  itself,  all 
others,  even  though  they  are  far  stronger  and 
better.  But  even  passing  over  that  vanity  and 
pleasure  I  have  spoken  of,  it  is  still  the  peculiar 
and  constant  error  of  the  human  mind  to  be  more 
moved  and  influenced  by  affirmative  than  by  ne- 
gative cases;  whereas  it  ought  to  hold  itseft  en- 
tirely impartial  to  each;  nay  even,  in  the  formation 
of  a  true  axiom,  the  negative  instance  is  the  more 
forcible  of  the  two.*"  So  also  Parasceve  IV.,  "For 
that  fashion  of  taking  few  things  into  account,  and 
deciding  with  reference  to  a  few  things  only,  has 
been  the  ruin  of  everything." 

64.  In  this  place  we  cannot  of  course  repeat 
the  instances  we  have  given  elsewhere,  and  to 
these  we  refer  (Pricks,  Thbobt  of)  ;  we  can 
only  state  the  conclusions.  We  have  shewn,  then, 
by  the  instance  of  two  strata  of  coals,  that  com- 
modities may  be  produced  under  precise^  the 
same  circumstances  in  all  respects  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  differ  only  in  quality^  and  the  value 
will  be  extremely  different.  And  this  is  a  negative 
instance  of  decisive  authority  and  weight.  By 
all  the  laws  of  Inductive  Science,  this  single 
instance  is  fatal  to  the  Ricardian  Law. 

65.  But  besides  this  we  have  shewn  by  a  series 
of  examples,  partly  drawn  from  actual  observa- 
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tion,  and  partly  from  feigned  cases,  that  no  change 
in  cost  of  production  can  prodnce  any  change  in 
▼alne  nnless  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  state 
of  supply  and  demand.  We  have  also  shewn  that 
a  chimge  in  the  state  of  snpply  and  demand  pro- 
duces a  change  in  valoe  without  any  change  in 
tiie  cost  of  production,  which  decisively  proves 
that  cost  of  production  i$  mot  the  regulator  of 
value. 

66.  Moreover,  the  object  of  science  being  to 
discover  the  laws  which  produce  effects,  if  we  dis- 
cover the  true  law,  then  we  know  how  to  prodnce 
any  required  effect.  And  here  Bacon's  third 
Aphorism  applies : — "  Science  and  human  power 
a^^e  in  this,  that  ignorance  of  the  cause  prevents 
any  required  effect  being  produced.  For  nature 
is  not  to  be  governed  except  by  obeying  her ;  and 
thai  which  in  Theory  is  the  cau$e^  in  Practice  is 
the  rule'''  Now,  from  this  Aphorism  it  follows, 
that  if  the  law  that  cost  of  p]X)duction  regulates 
value  is  theoretically  true,  if  we  wish  practically 
to  influence  value,  we  must  act  upon  the  cost  of 
production.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  choose  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production,  we  can  thereby 
increase  the  value,  a  consequence  which  every 
sensible  man  knows  to  be  utterly  absurd.  And 
this  is  the  very  practical  error  ujwn  which  a  large 
prop(Htion  of  those  unhappy  proceedings,  named 
strikes,  have  been  founded.  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  many  of  them  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  workmen,  that  if  their 
masters  paid  them  higher  wages,  they  could  com- 
pel the  public  to  pay  higher  prices.  A  most 
miserable  delusion,  which  has  brought  thousands 
and  thousands  of  honest  and  hardworking,  but 
deluded,  men  and  their  families  to  ruin.  iTet  it 
Is  the  logical  consequence  of  such  doctrines  of 
Political  Economy.  But  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  if  we  act  upon  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand  any  effect  in  value  may  be  produced, 
which  proves  that  the  latter  is  the  true  rule. 

67.  We  have  also  shewn  that,  taking  the  two 
quantities  Cost  of  Production  and  Value^  as 
apparently  regulating  each  other,  it  is  just  as  often 
value  that  apparently  regulates  cost  of  produc- 
tion, as  the  reverse,  because  when  the  price  of  a 
manu&cttired  article  rises,  wages  often  rise  too, 
when  the  price  faUs  wages  fall  too.  Hence,  even 
adopting  the  Ricardian  phraseology,  it  is  just  as 
often  value  that  regulates  cost  of  production  as  the 
reverse. 

68.  But  the  real  fact  is,  that  price,  or  value, 
and  cost  of  production  are  wholly  independent 
of  each  other,  and  each  of  them  depends  entirely 
upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  diffe- 
rence between  these  two  quantities  is  the  ProJIt, 
and  when  these  two  quantities  cross  each  other, 
it  is  over-production, 

69.  We  have  also  shewn,  that  in  many  cases, 
probably  even  in  most,  a  diminution  in  the  cost 
of  production  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in 
price ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  diminished  cost  of 
production  is  invariably  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  quantity,  and  that  no  diminished 
cost  of  production  without  an  increase  of  quantity, 
would  prodnce  such  an  effect.  Hence,  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
change  of  value. 

70.  A  consideration  of  the  examples  adduced 
leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.    No  change  in  the  cost  of  production  will 


cause  a  change  in  value,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand. 

2.  A  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production, 
when  effected  without  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
produced,  goes  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producer. 

3.  A  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production,  in 
cases  where  the  quantity  of  the  produce  can  be 
increased  without  limit,  goes  entirely  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  consumer. 

4.  A  dimmution  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
cases  where  the  quantity  can  be  mcreased,  but 
not  without  limit,  goes  partly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  producer,  and  partly  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  this  benefit  is  divided  between  the 
two,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  extra  quan- 
tity added,  compared  to  the  previously  existing 
consumption. 

71.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  considered 
pedantic  to  attempt  to  attain  modes  of  expression 
of  scientific  accuracy  in  Political  Economy. 
But,  if  such  views  had  prevailed  in  Physical 
Science,  where  would  it  have  been  at  the  present 
day  f  That  the  Ricardian  law  is  apparerdly  true 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  this  \&  just  one  of  the  tests  of  a  scientific  mode 
of  treatment.  It  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  case  of 
the  first  law  of  motion,  and  those  who  adhere  to 
the  modem  opinion  on  the  subject,  in  preference 
to  the  old  one,  are  bound  in  consistency  to  adopt 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  all  cases, 
rather  than  that  of  cost  of  production.  It  is  ex- 
actly in  deciding  upon  the  rival  pretensions  of  these 
two  proposed  laws,  that  the  function  of  Inductive 
Logic  consists.  It  is  perfectly  indisputable  in 
Experimental  Science,  that  if  two  laws  were  pro- 
posed to  explain  any  given  class  of  phenomena, 
one  of  which  explained  all  the  phenomena  of 
every  description  without  exception,  and  the  other 
explained  only,  apparently  at  least,  that  single 
class,  and  was  directly  opposed  to  the  general  law, 
in  such  a  case  the  law  which  only  explained  one 
class  of  cases,  would  be  unhesitatingly  rejected. 
So  we  may  consider  this  as  a  true  law  in  Political 
Economy.  That,  if  two  or  more  forms  of  ex^ 
pression  will  explain  or  account  for  any  class  of 
phenomena  regarding  price,  or  the  chanee  of  price, 
that  form  of  expression  only  is  to  be  held  as  the 
true  one,  which  explains  Aix  the  phenomena  in  the 
science,  and  not  thai  single  class  of  cases  onlv. 
And  this  law  shews  that  the  Ricardian  Axiom  is 
to  be  rejected  as  an  expression  of  scientific  truth. 
And  if  it  is  retained  at  all,  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  it  is  a  mere  popular  form  of  expres- 
sion, as  we  speak  of  the  sun  settinf^  in  popular 
language,  knowing  at  the  time  that  it  is  not  true 
scientifically.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
modify  it  in  some  such  way  as  this,— i/*  the  cost 
of  production  of  an  article  is  increased  or  dimi- 


mshea 


nished,  a  corresponding  change  in  its  value  gene- 
rally follows, 

72.  The  only  way  to  construct  a  true  scientific 
Axiom  regarding  price,  or  value,  is  to  consider  all 
the  causes  that  can  affect  it.  There  are  a  certain 
set  of  causes  which  tend  to  elevate  it,  and  a  cer- 
tain set  which  tend  to  depress  it.  Price,  then, 
will  vary,  directly  as  the  causes  which  tend  to 
elevate  it,  and  inversely  as  those  which  tend  to  de- 
press it.  And  the  reason  why  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  the  true  one,  is,  that  it  can  be  shewn 
that  it  includes  all  these  causes. 
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73.  We  have  observed  in  the  extracts  given 
from  Mr.  Mill,  that  he  considers  as  one  reason  of 
adopting  the  a  priori  method  of  reasoning  in  Poli- 
tical Economy,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  experi- 
menia  crucis.  We  think  that  he  has  greatly 
overestimated  this  difficulty,  because  it  is  quite  as 
easy  to  devise  feigned  cases  to  answer  the  purpose, 
as  experiments.  But  we  have  no  need  even  of 
this  ,•  matters  of  pure  observation  will  funiish  us 
with  decisive  instances  of  crucial  cases.  The 
example  of  strata  of  different  qualities  of  coal  in 
the  same  mine,  where  the  different  products  ob- 
tained under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  of 
cost  of  production,  bear  different  values  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  qualities,  is  a  very  strong 
and  decisive  crucial  case.  But  Ricardo  himself 
has  furnished  us  with  one  which  is  absolutely 
decisive  of  the  merits  of  his  system.  In  speaking 
of  ^he  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  he  main- 
tains, as  he  was  in  consistency  bound  to  do,  that 
their  relative  value  depends  solely  upon  the 
labor  necessary  to  produce  them.  He  says,  (Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  J  ^c,  SrdEdit^jp.  421)  : 
**  Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  commodities,  are 
valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
labor  necessaiT  to  produce  them,  and  bring  them 
to  market.  Gold  is  about  fifteen  times  dearer 
than  silver,  not  because  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  it,  nor  because  the  supply  of  silver  is  fifteen 
times  greater  than  thai  of  gold^  but  solely  because 
fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  labor  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  given  quantity  of  it"  Now,  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  a  more  complete  example  of  a 
crucial  instance  than  this  very  case  selected  by 
Ricardo  himself.  Because  it  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  known  facts.  Such  an  assertion,  as  that 
it  is  fifteen  times  more  expensive  to  obtain  gold 
than  silver,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  well 
ascertained  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  supply  of  silver 
(before  the  discoveries  in  Califomia  and  Aus- 
tralia) was  not  fifteen  times,  but  forty  times  as 
great  as  that  of  gold.  The  reason  why  silver, 
which  was  forty  times  as  abundant  as  gold,  was 
only  fifteen  times  less  valuable,  we  have  shewn  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  makes  small  farms  more 
valuable,  comparatively  speaking,  than  large  ones, 
and  small  houses  than  large  ones.  Thus,  the 
Ricardian  theory  is  directly  at  variance  with 
indisputable  facts,  and  this  case  is  sufficient  to 
shew  the  fallacy  of  his  system. 

73.  Moreover,  the  Ricardian  law  is  a  direct 
contravention  of  the  Law  of  Continuity.  He  says, 
p.  460:— "It  is  the  cost  of  production  which 
must  ultimately  regulate  the  price  of  commo- 
dities, and  not,  as  has  been  often  said,  thepropor- 
tion  between  the  supply  and  demand.  Tie  pro- 
portion between  supply  and  demand  may  indeed 
for  a  time  affect  the  market  value  of  a  commodity, 
until  it  is  supplied  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
according  as  the  demand  may  have  increased  or 
diminished ;  bnt  this  effect  will  be  only  of  tem- 
porary duration."  That  is  to  say,  Ricardo  main- 
tains that  quantity  in  changing  its  price  depends 
at  one  point  on  one  law,  and  at  another  point,  on 
a  totally  different  law.  A  flagrant  breach  of  the 
law  of  continuity.  He  then  says: — "The  opinion 
that  the  price  of  commodities  depends  solely  on 
the  proportion  of  supply  to  demand,  or  demand 
to  supply,  has  become  almost  an  Axiom  in  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  has  been  the  source  of  much 


error  in  that  science.*'  He  then  criticises  the 
doctrines  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  which  are  beyond 
all  doubt  the  true  ones.  He  says : — **  Commodities 
which  are  monopolized  either  by  an  individual, 
or  by  a  company,  vary .  according  to  the  law 
which  Lord  Lauderdale  has  laid  down ;  they  fall 
in  proportion  as  the  sellers  augment  the  quantity, 
and  rise  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
buyers  to  purchase  them;  their  price  has  no 
necessary  connexion  with  their  natural  value; 
but  the  prices  of  commodities,  which  are  subject 
to  competition,  and  whose  quantity  may  be  in- 
creased in  any  moderate  degree,  will  ultimately 
depend — not  on  the  state  of  demand  and  supply^ 
b^t  olv  the  increased  or  duninished  cost  of  their 

Si^uction."  Thus,  we  see  that  Ricardo  again 
eclares  that,  at  every  other  point  but  one,  in 
the  range  of  prices,  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
holds  good,  but  that  at  one  i>oint  it  is  not  de- 
mand and  supply,  but  cost  of  production.  Which 
is  the  identical  error  which  Dr.  Whewell  quotes 
as  having  been  committed  by  the  Aristotelians. 

74.  Equally  objectionable  are  the  views  oi  Mr. 
Mill,  who  in  many  respects  is  a  disciple  of  Ricardo. 
He  says,  {Principles  of  Political  Economy^  ^c, 
Vol.  I..,  p.  556,)  "  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  correct 
to  say  that  the  value  of  things  which  can  be  in- 
creased in  quantity  at  pleasure,  does  not  depend 
(except  accidentally  and  during  the  tune  neces- 
sary for  production  to  adjust  itself,)  upon  demand 
and  supply ;  on  the  contrary,  demand  and  supply 
depend  on  it,"  Also  he  says,  "  To  recapitulate ; 
demand  and  supply  govern  the  value  of  aXL  things 
which  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased;  except 
that  even  for  them,  when  produced  by  industry, 
there  is  a  minimum  value  determined  by  the  cost 
of  production.  But  in  all  things  which  admit  of 
indefinite  multiplication,  demand  and  supply  only 
determine  perturbations  of  value  during  a  period 
which  cannot  exceed  the  length  of  time  necessaiy 
for  altering  the  supply."  So  also,  Vol  IL,  ©.  10, 
"  Money  is  a  commodity,  and  its  value  is  aeter- 
mined  like  that  of  other  commodities,  temporarily 
by  demand  and  supply,  permanently,  and  on  the 
average,  by  cost  of  production."  It  is  quite  clear 
that  these  doctrines  involve  exactly  the  same 
breach  of  the  law  of  continuity  as  the  extracts  we 
have  given  from  Ricardo.  Nay,  Mr.  Mill  himsdf 
had  warning  to  reconsider  this  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, because  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  certain 
products,  he  says.  Vol.  //.,j?.  107,  "Since  cost 
of  production  here  fails  us,  we  must  revert  to  a  law 
of  value  ANTBBioK  to  cost  of  production,  and  morb 
FUNBAMBNTAL,  the  low  of  supj^Uf  and  demand.'' 
Here  is  the  very  principle  admitted  that  we  have 
been  contending  for,  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  the  great  fundamental  law  which  un- 
derlies all  cases  of  value.  When  Mr.  Mill  admits 
that  the  law  of  cost  of  production  fails  in  the 
instances  he  alludes  to,  he  should  have  seen  that 
it  fails  in  aU  cases.  The  causes  or  elements  which 
influence  value  must  be  the  same  in  all  cases, 
though  the  potency  of  each  element  may  vaiy. 
By  the  law  of  continuity,  the  true  principles  which 
govern  value  in  the  case  of  one  commodity,  must 
govern  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and  the 
causes  which  influence  it  at  one  point  of  value 
must  be  the  same  which  influence  it  at  oZZ  points. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Mill  had  laid  down 
that,  in  a  particular  class  of  cases,  certain  cir- 
cumstances act  upon  the  relation  of  supply  and 
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demand  so  as  to  produce  oertain  eSecto  on  valne, 
they  would  have  been  perfectly  right,  there 
wonld  hare  been  no  breach  of  the  Uw  of  conti- 
nnity.  They  wonld  have  shewn  that  in  that  class 
of  cases  the  general  law  was  modified  in  a  parti- 
cnlar  way ;  bnt  what  they  have  done  is  this,  in 
thisdass  of  cases  diey  have  extmded  the  general 
law  altogether;  they  maintain  that  it  does  not 
apply  at  all,  bnt  that  a  different  law  altogether 
governs  these  cases.  Bnt  against  this  all  modem 
science  rebels;  it  is  a  complete  mptnre  of  the 
law  of  continnity,  not  only  m  Political  Economy 
itself,  bnt  it  is  a  breach  of  continuity  between 
Political  Economy  and  all  the  Physical  Sciences, 
because  snch  a  mode  of  argoment  wonld  not  be 
permitted  in  any  one  of  them. 

75.  Now,  the  real  facts  are  these.  Profit  b 
the  object  of  all  production.  If  production  can 
be  indefinitely  increased,  and  extraordinary  profits 
are  to  be  made,  an  increase  of  production  takes 
place,  amd  by  increasing  the  supply  faster  than  the 
demand,  lowers  the  value ;  if  production  is  already 
so  great  that  the  value  is  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
dn^on,  production  ceases,  the  supply  is  diminished 
until  the  value  is  raised,  by  and  through  the  limi- 
tation of  supply,  to  exceed  the  cost  of  production, 
and  afford  usual  profits.  But  all  these  changes 
take  place  by  acting  upon  supply  and  demand,  and 
only  by  that  means.  So  tliat  it  appears  that  in 
such  cases,  traders  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand, 
so  as  to  afford  usual  profits,  llius  the  authority 
of  the  universal  and  fundamental  law  is  fallv 
preserved,  the  law  of  continuity  is  maintained, 
and  the  phaiomena  of  that  class  of  cases  are  tbult 
accounted  for,  and  shewn  only  to  be  particular 
cases  of  the  general  law,  and  we  have  the  whole 
subject  scummed  up  in  these  two  laws : — 

1.  Ths  bblation  bbtwbxh  supply  ahd  bb- 
kaiib  u  ukrv^bsaixt  thb  only  bboulatob  of 
Valub. 

2.  In  such  eases  as  production  can  be  increased 
wUhtmt  Umiti  people  learn  to  adjust  the  snjmly  to 
the  demand^  so  that  the  value  of  the  articte  mU 
nearly  agree  with  its  cost  of  production. 

76.  But  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
Ricardian  doctrine  of  value,  are  &r  more  widely 
extended  than  the  mere  formation  of  an  erroneous 
Axiom.  For  the  conception  that  labour  is  the 
foundation  of  all  value  has  been  the  ruin  and  de- 
struction of  what  we  call  the  second  school  of 
Political  Economy,  (Pbbliminaby  Discoubsb). 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  narrowed  the  field  of 
Political  Economy  to  the  smallest  class  of  objects 
it  treats  about.  For  the  quantities  of  which  labor 
is  apparently  the  cause  of  value,  is  l^  fu*  the 
smcUlest  class  of  Economic  entities.  It  is  this 
preconceived  idea  that  labor  must  be  the  cause  of 
value,  and  the  necessity  of  squaring  the  whole 
theory  of  valne  with  this  conception,  that  has  led 
Mr.  McCnlloch  to  class  the  growth  of  a  tree,  or 
the  fermentation  of  wine  or  beer  in  a  cellar,  as 
labor!  and  which  has  caused  some  of  the  errors 
in)on  which  his  Theory  of  Absenteeism  rests.  The 
idea  that  labor  is  the  cause  of  value  is  utterly  in- 
applicable to  far  the  largest  proportion  of  objects. 
What  has  labour  to  do  with  the  value  of  an  in- 
stnunmit  of  credit  ?  If  a  man  picks  up  a  diamond, 
what  has  labor  to  do  with  its  value  f  What  has 
labor  to  do  with  the  value  of  deferred  payments  of 
an  sorts  ?  or  with  the  value  of  land  in  towns  ?  If 
labor  is  the  foundation  of  value,  how  is  it  that  a 


vast  deal  of  labor  may  be  bestowed  upon  a  thing 
and  it  shall  have  no  value  f  If  labour  is  the  foun- 
dation of  value,  the  rubbish  in  which  a  diamond 
is  imbedded  ought  to  have  the  same  value  as  the 
diamond  itself;  or  if  a  man,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  were  to  find  a  number  of  dia- 
monds of  very  different  qualities  together,  they 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  value.  Consequences 
which  are  not(Hiously  erroneous.  This,  then,  clearly 
proves  that  labor  is  not  the  cause^  or  the  sotiree  of 
value,  though  in  the  maiority  of  cases  it  is  inti- 
matelv  associated  with  it.  And  these  examples 
are  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  putting  **  Nature 
to  the  torture,"  and  "tiying  Axioms  as  if  by  fire," 
and  they  are  as  certain  and  conclusive  as  any 
experiments  whatever  in  experimental  science. 
And  it  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  these  feigned 
cases^  and  by  subjecting  them  to  the  same  rigorous 
tests  as  is  usually  done  in  Experimental  Science, 
that  Experiential  Philosophy  is  to  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  the  exact  sciences.  Now,  when  we 
form  this  true  conception,  that  the  root  and  origin 
of  value  is  human  desire^  and  that  whatever  satis- 
fies a  human  want,  and  for  which  men  will  give 
anything  in  exchange,  is  an  independent  entity. 
When  we  understand  that  any  Objbot,  whatever 
its  nature  be,  material  or  immaterial,  enduring  or 
evanescent,  which  men  will  give  something  to 
obtain,  is  an  independent  quantity,  and  that  the 
values  of  all  entities  depend  purely  on  the  inten- 
sity of  the  desire  for  them,  and  on  the  limitation 
of  their  quantity,  no  matter  fi*om  what  cause  that 
limitation  may  proceed.  And  that  all  changes  in 
value  proceed,  and  proceed  only,  from  a  change 
in  one  of  these  quantities,  either  the  inten^thr  of 
the  desire,  or  the  limitation  of  the  quantity.  Wnen 
we  understand  that  a  diamond  is  not  valuable 
because  a  man  picks  it  up,  but  a  man  picks  it  up 
because  it  is  valuable;  that,  in  truth,  it  is  not 
labor  that  confers  value,  but  value  that  attracts 
labor,  we  at  once  obtain  a  definitenese  of  concep- 
tion of  the  objects  we  are  treating  about,  and  of 
the  end  in  view,  which  fits  the  subject  to  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science. 

77.  Now,  the  question  involved  in  the  accep- 
tance or  rejection  of  the  Ricardian  system  of 
Political  Economy  is  no  slight  one ;  because  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  rejection  ot  the  acceptance  of  all 
Modem  Science.  Ricardo  and  Modem  Science 
cannot  stand  together.  If  we  are  to  receive 
Ricardo,  Bacon  has  written  in  vain,  the  starry 
Galileo  with  his  woes,  is  a  lesson  lost  to  mankind, 
and  that  continuity  of  the  sciences  which  Bacon 
was  the  first  to  inculcate,  and  so  many  eminent 
men  have  adopted  and  sanctioned  since,  is  utterly 
broken.  The  Ricardian  Political  Economy  is  a 
battle-field  upon  which  we  are  to  decide  whether 
we  are  to  go  back  to  the  physics  of  the  school- 
men, or  to  adopt  those  of  Galileo.  And  when 
the  real  nature  of  the  question  is  stated  in  the 
form  of  this  decisive  issue,  there  can  be  lit^e  doubt 
what  the  answer  will  be. 

78.  These  observations  have  already  proceeded 
to  such  a  length  that  we  have  only  space  to  con- 
sider one  more  leading  instance  of  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  Baconian  laws  in  the  modem  doctrines 
of  Political  £;conomy.  In  respect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Axioms,  there  is  nothiii^  more  remarkable 
than  the  earnestness  with  which  Bacon  warns  us 
against  fiying  at  the  highest  and  most  general 
ones  first.    In  foct,  it  is  in  the  very  formation  of 
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the  highest  Axioms,  or  fitst  principles,  that  he 
places  the  strong  contrast  of  his  method  of  inqoiry 
to  the  prevailing  one.  He  says,  Nov,  Org.  Lib,  /., 
Aph,  19,  "  There  are,  and  there  can  be,  only  two 
ways  of  investigating  and  discovering  truth.  The 
one  flies  from  the  senses  and  particulars  to  the 
most  general  Axioms,  and  from  these  principles, 
whose  settled  truth  it  assumes,  it  proceeds  to  judge 
and  discover  the  middle  Axioms.  And  this  is  the 
mode  now  in  use.  The  other,  from  senses  and 
particulars,  forms  principles,  ascending  gradually 
and  continuously,  so  that  it  arrives  at  the  most 
general  Axioms  last  of  all.  And  this  is  the  true 
way,  but  not  yet  tried."  So  Aph.  24,  "  Axioms 
established  by  argument  can  never  be  of  any  avail 
for  the  discovery  of  new  works,  because  the  sub- 
tlety of  nature  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
subtlety  of  argument.  But  Axioms,  duly  and 
properly  formed  from  particulars,  easily  discover 
the  way  to  new  particulars,  and  so  render  the 
sciences  active."  So  Aph,  69,  ^That  method 
of  discovery  and  proofs  by  which  the  most  gene- 
ral principles  are  first  settled^  then  the  middle 
Axioms  are  tried  and  proved  by  them,  is  the 

MOTHER  OF  BBBOB  AND  THE  CUBSB  OF  ALL 

SCIENCE."  So  ApJts,  103,  104,  "For  our  road 
does  not  lie  in  a  plain,  but  ascends  and  descends. 
But  yet  the  mind  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  jump  and 
to  fly  from  particulars  to  the  remote  Axioms,  and 
to  those  of  almost  the  highest  generality,  (such  as 
are  called  the  first  principles  of  arts  and  things), 
and  prove  and  frame  the  middle  Axioms  by  them 
as  truths  that  cannot  be  shaken,  which  has  been 
the  practice  hitherto.  ♦  ♦  But  then,  at  length 
there  will  be  some  good  hope  for  the  sciences, 
when  we  ascend  from  particulars  to  lesser  Axioms, 
by  a  true  scale,  and  by  continuous  steps,  not  in- 
terrupted or  broken,  and  then  to  the  middle 
Axioms,  one  above  the  other,  and  last  of  all,  to 
the  most  general."  So  Aph,  125,  "For  the 
ancients  themselves  exhibit  their  form  of  investi- 
gation and  discovery,  and  their  writings  shew  it 
on  their  very  faces.  And  that  form  was  this: 
From  a  few  examples  and  particulars  (with  the 
addition  of  common  notions ;  and,  perhaps  some 
portion  of  the  received  opinions  which  pleased 
them  most),  they  flew  to  the  most  general  con- 
clusions on  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  and, 
taking  the  truth  of  these  as  fixed  and  immovable, 
they  proceeded,  by  means  of  the  middle  Axioms, 
to  bring  out  and  prove  the  lower  principles — ^from 
which  they  frumed  the  art.  After  that,  if  any 
new  particulars  and  instances  were  brought  for- 
ward and  adduced,  which  were  at  variance  with 
their  dogmas,  they  cunningly  brought  them  to 
agree  with  them  by  distinctions  or  modifications 
of  their  rules,  or  else  coarsely  got  rid  of  them  as 
exceptions ;  while  to  such  particulars  as  were  not 
opposed  to  them,  they  laboured  pertinaciously  to 
assign  causes  in  conformity  to  their  principles. 
But  this  was  not  the  description  of  natiu*e,  or  the 
experience,  which  was  required — ^fiur  from  it, 
indeed ;  and  thai  flying  off  to  the  most  general 
principles  was  the  ruin  ofaU,'* 

79.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
history  of  science,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the 
mode  of  argument  which  these  sentences  are  le- 
velled at  We  can  only  refer  to  one  as  an  amus- 
ing example,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  from 
Galileo,  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  of  the  Aristo- 
telians,    The  heavenly  bodies,  they  said,  must 


move  in  perfect  curves,  but  circles  are  the  only 
perfect  curves,  therefore  the  heavenly  bodies  must 
move  in  circles.  And  this  was  a  specimen  of 
their  beginning  at  the  highest  generalities  and  so 
reasoning  downwards.  Whereas  the  path  the 
heavenly  bodies  did  move  in  was  discovered  by 
laborious  induction  and  not  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
Now,  a  very  close  panaJlel  to  this  mode  of  reasoning 
is  adopted  by  an  influential  class  of  thinkers  in 
Political  Economy  at  the  present  day.  What 
quantity  of  paper  currency  may  be  safely  issued, 
and  the  modes  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  pro- 
per tests  for  deciding  whether  it  is  over-abund- 
ant or  not^  are  of  the  very  first  importance  in 
Political  Economy;  they  are,  in  fact,  some  of  its 
highest  generalities.  Now,  the  writers  alluded  to 
fly  at  once  to  this  highest  generality,  and  lay  it 
down  as  a  dogma,  "  That  when  bank  notes  are 
permitted  to  be  issued  they  ought  to  be  exactly  equal 
in  amount  to  the  bullion  they  displace,"  Now  this 
axiom  itself,  which  is  one  of  those  highest  generali- 
ties which  Bacon  alludes  to,  is  not  arrived  at  by  any 
process  of  induction,  but  is  a  piece  of  pure  dogma- 
tism. It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  assertion,  not  based 
upon  any  reasoning  whatever.  It  is  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  worst  specimens  of  dogmatizing  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  it  was  the  very  object 
of  Bacon*s  philosophy  to  overthrow.  Now,  the 
true  way  of  obtaining  the  highest  general  principle 
of  such  a  subject,  is  to  proceed  by  a  true  induction, 
to  discover  what  is  the  function  of  a  metallic 
currency,  and  what  influences  its  changes  of  value, 
then  to  ascertain  what  relations  a  paper  currency 
bears  to  a  metallic  one,  and  how  it  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained when  a  paper  currency  begins  to  be  depre- 
ciated ;  and  so  step  by  step,  by  gradually  proceeding 
from  one  principle  to  another,  we  shall  at  length 
attain  the  highest  general  principles  of  a  paper 
currency.  And  when  we  proceed  by  this  method 
we  shall  find  that  the  dogma  we  have  quoted 
above  is  a  pure  baseless  fiction,  having  no  more 
real  founds^on  in  nature  than  the  Aristotelian 
notions  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
But  the  result  of  that  mode  of  arguing  is  this; — 
The  persons  who  hold  the  theoretical  opinion, 
wish  practically  to  make  legislation  square  with 
it,  and  they  are  very  strong  supporters  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844,  on  the  supposition  that  that  Act 
really  carries  that  theory  into  practice.  Now,  anv 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  article 
Banking,  in  this  Dictionary,  and  understands  the 
mechanism  of  it,  will  see  that  the  idea  that  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  does  actually  carry  this  theory 
into  effect,  is  one  of  the  most  signal  delusions  that 
ever  deceive  the  country. 

80.  We  must  now  reluctantiy  bring  these  re- 
marks to  a  close.  We  have  only  selected  a  few 
prominent  instances  of  the  important  effects  of 
accurate  notions,  and  not  exhausted  them.  The 
considerations  we  have  suggested  would  remiire  a 
volume  for  their  proper  development,  and  duly 
treated  would  touch  the  foundations  of  all  science. 
For  somewhat  fuller  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
Pbeliminabt  DiscouBSE,  and  to  each  separate 
leading  term  in  the  subject  We  shall  have  done 
soineuttie  good,  if  we  call  attention  to  the  causes 
of  the  very  incomplete  state  of  Political  Economy 
at  the  present  time,  and  shew  that  this  is  not  due 
to  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  science  itself,  but 
to  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  There 
is  but  one  possible  mode  of  succeeding— namely. 
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to  Mkiw  the  briUlant  example  set  by  Physicists. 
Almost  all  erroneotis  doctrine  springs  from  erro- 
neous definition.  The  only  way  to  remove  these 
idoiOy  fidlades,  or  misconceptions,  is  to  form  true 
Definitions  and  Axioms  by  gennine  Induction. 
The  most  eminent  physicists  thought  no  time  lost, 
which  was  necessary  to  settle  these  elements,  but 
Economists  are  apt  to  despise  such  things,  and  the 
consequence  is,  instead  of  the  opinions  of  writers 
at  the  present  day  tending  to  uniformity,  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  divergent  every  day. 
Theory  and  practice  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  each  other.  But,  to  elaborate  a  just 
theory  from  the  facts,  certain  qualifications  are 
absolutely  indispen^ble : — 1.  A  general  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  of  argument  in  Experimental 
Sci^M^  and  a  constant  vigilance  to  see  that  the 
arguments  in  Political  Economy  are  in  strict  con- 
imnity  to  the  standards  of  reasoning  in  Natural 
Fliiloeophy.  2.  A  technical  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  instruments  of  credit,  and  some  other  things. 
8.  A  technical  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
commerce  and  agriculture.  Without  these  in- 
dispensable qualifications,  it  is  a  perilous  task  for 
any  man  to  venture  upon  the  troubled  waters  of 
Political  Economy. 

"  Nave  senza  nocohiero  in  gran  tempestiL'* 
When  Galileo  began  to  study  Natural  Philosophy 
he  put  aside  mathematics,  never  dreaming  that 
there  could  be  any  connection  between  the  two ; 
a  sentiment,  too,  that  appears  in  Bacon.  Galileo 
very  soon  found  out  his  mistoke.  Many  persons 
at  tiie  present  day  may  think  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  Political  Economy  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  They  are  in  just  as  great  an  error 
as  Galileo  was.  Political  Economy  is  a  science 
of  causes  and  effects  produced  by  the  properties  of 
men,  and  its  t^rpes  and  standards  of  reasoning  are 
to  be  found  m  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
causes  and  effects  produced  by  the  properties  of 
matter.  In  both  equally,  the  Inductive  Logic 
reigns  supreme.  The  same  general  method  of 
investigation  is  common  to  each.  And  there  is  the 
same  hope  and  encouragement  to  expect  future 
success,  that  the  Athenian  orator  gave  to  his 
countrymen,  because  their  failure  arose — not  from 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  but  from  their  own 
errors.  So  it  is  with  Political  Economy.  The 
unsatis£Eu;tory  state  in  which  it  is  at  present  does 
not  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but 
from  its  method  of  treatment  When  Economists 
pay  the  same  attention,  as  Physicists  have  done, 
to  obtain  true  conceptionsand  axioms  from  reality 
itself  by  proper  methods,  and  not  by  arbitrary 
dogmatism — when  they  proceed,  step  by  step. 
Definition  by  Definition,  Axiom  by  Axiom, 
principle  by  principle,  in  due  and  proper  order, 
and  maintain  a  proper  unity  of  conception  and 
principle,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  vast  and  magnificent  edifice  of 
DBMOKSTBATivB  truth  may  be  reared  up,  and 
Political  Economy  will  emerge  from  the  haze 


of  controversy,  a  science  as  well  defined,  as  self- 
coherent,  as  complete,  and  as  harmonious  as  any 
in  existence. 

AYRES,  HBNEY,— Editor  of  the  Banker^ 
Circular  and  Financial  Gazette, 

FinancicU  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
FundSf  BankSf  ^c,  ^e.^  containing  an  account  of 
the  principal  matters  relating  to  the  Finances  of 
tht  United  Kingdom^  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Bevenues^  Expenditure^  and  Commerce  of  Foreign 
Nations  ;  also  an  account  of  Foreign  BankSy  and 
Banking^  and  of  Foreign  Securities  negotiated  in 
London,  ^c,  ifc,  London,  1857.  To  be  con- 
tinued annuslly. 

This  work  contains  in  a  moderate  compass,  a 
very  large  body  of  useful  information. 

The  State  of  the  Nation^-^The  Repeal  of  the 
Malt  Tax.—Ihe  Re-adjustment  of  Taxation. 

AZITNIy  DOMTNIQUE  ALBERT,— Bom  at 
Sassari,  in  the  isle  of  Sardinia,  on  the  drd  August, 
1749.  He  became  an  advocate  at  Cagliari,  and 
attained  great  reputation  and  practice  as  a  com- 
mercial lawyer.  He  was  named  judge  of  the 
Consular  Court  at  Nice,  and  a  member  of  the  Se- 
nate. When  the  French  invaded  Sardinia,  he 
retired  to  Florence,  where  he  published  his  Mari- 
time Law  of  Europe,  for  which  the  Academy  of 
Florence  elected  him  a  member.  He  wrote  a 
paper  to  prove  that  the  French  were  the  first  to 
use  the  compass.  When  Sardinia  was  united  to 
the  French  Empire,  Azuni  was  well  received  by 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  there,  and  held 
several  offices  under  the  French  Administration. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  draw 
up  the  code  of  maritime  commerce.  When  the 
Irench  dominion  came  to  an  end,  he  was  placed 
in  much  difficulty.  But  when  the  native  govern- 
ment was  restored,  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Consulate,  and  director  of  the  Library  of  the 
University,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  most 
of  the  learned  Societies  in  Italy.  He  died  2drd 
January,  1827. 

Dizionario  universale  ragionaio  deUa  giuriS' 
prudenza  mercantile,    Nice,  1786-8. 

Sistema  universale  dei  principi  del  dritto  ma- 
ritimo  d'Europa,    Florence,  1795. 

This  last  work  was  recast  by  the  author,  and 
published  in  French,  as  the 

Droit  maritime  de  V Europe,    Paris,  1798. 

Dissertatian  sur  Torigine  de  la  boussole,  Paris, 
1805. 

Histoire  gSographiquCj  poUtique^  et  natureUe  de 
la  Sardaigne, 

Origins  du  droit ^  et  dela  legiskttion  maritime. 
Paris,  1810. 

Mhnovres  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  des  voyages^ 
maritimes  des  anciens  navigateurs  de  Marsalle, 
Genoa,  1813. 

Mimoires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  Piraterie, 
Genoa,  1816. 
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BABBAGE.  CHA&LEB.-F.R.S.L.  and  E., 
H.RXA.,  F.u.P.S.,  &c.,  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished living  men  of  science,  was  bom  about 
1792.    Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


where  he  graduated  in  1814.  He  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1816.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Astronomical 
Society,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Statis- 
tical Solciety  of  London,  for  the  origin  of  which, 
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see  his  ExposUifm  of  1851.  In  1828  he  was 
elected  Lacasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  which  office  he  held  till  1839.  Mr. 
Babbage*s  chief  reputation  rests,  of  course,  upon 
his  treatises  in  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Science,  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work. 
But  he  has  written  also  some  excellent  works  in 
Political  Economy. 

A  comparatwe  view  of  the  various  Tnstiiutions 
for  the  Assurance  of  Lives.    London,  1826. 

On  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  ManufaC' 
tures,    London,  1832.    Fourth  Edition,  1846. 

This  work  was  translated  by  order  of  the 
Governments  of  Prussia  and  Spain.  It  has  also 
been  translated  twice  into  French,  and  also  into 
Russian,  and  Italian. 

Thoughts  on  the  princMes  of  Taxation^  with 
reference  to  a  Property  Tax^  and  Us  exceptions. 
LK>ndon,  1848. 

A  short  but  very  excellent  pamphlet,  with  some 
amusing  anecdotes,  on  the  Income  Tax,  shewing 
that  all  Income  of  all  sorts  ought  to  be  equally 
taxed. 

The  Exposition  of  1851  ;  or.  Views  of  the 
Industry,  the  Science^  and  the  Oovemment  of 
England.    London,  1851. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Clearing 
House,  during  the  year  1839  ;  wiih  an  appendix 
of  the  London  and  New  York  Clearing  Houses, 
and  on  the  London  Eailway  Clearing  House, 
London,  1856. 

BABEUF,  FAANCOIS  HOEL,-Bom  at  St. 
Quentin,  in  1764,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  Modem  Socialism,  or  Conununism.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  at  16,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an 
architect  and  surveyor  at  Roye,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme.  When  he  was  twenty-five 
vears  old,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and 
he  adopted  its  principles  with  enthusiasm,  which 
he  proclaimed  with  such  violence  in  a  paper  he 
published  at  Amiens,  called  Le  Correspondant 
Ficardf  that  he  was  arrested  and  prosecuted ;  but 
he  was  acquitted  on  the  14th  tfuly,  1790.  He 
was  then  appointed  administrator  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  from  which  he  was  removed 
shortly  to  Montdidier.  He  was  then  charged  with 
forgery,  and  indicted  before  the  Court  of  the  Aisne, 
but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  again  acquitted. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  July,  1794,  he  founded  a 
paper  named  Le  IVilmn  du  Peuple,  cu  le 
Difenseur  de  la  Uberti,  and,  under  the  signature 
of  Caius  Gracchus,  he  wrote  an  article  with  the 
motto  from  Rousseau,  Lebutdela  SociitS  est  le 
bonheur  commun.  He  then  adopted  and  advo- 
cated the  most  violent  levelling  and  communistic 
doctrines  (Socialism).  In  1796,  BabeuJ^  the 
most  violent  in  those  violent  times,  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  followers,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  the  Babovviste  Sociit6,  or  the  PantJieon, 
with  a  secret  executive  committee  of  twelve. 
The  conspirators  gained  over  several  of  the  regi- 
ments in  the  garrison  in  Paris,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  also  organized  an  insurrectionary 
army  in  the  departments.  They  counted  upon 
having  16,000  armed  followers,  and  with  these 
they  intended  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
Directory,  the  legislative  assembly,  and  the  chief 
of  the  staff,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the 
artillery,  and  most  of  the  other  troops  and  the 
workmen.     The   conspu-acy  was  on   the  very 


point  of  exploding,  when  one  of  the  number, 
Grisel,  turned  traitor,  and  denounced  it  to  the 
Government.  Barras  caused  Babeuf  and  sixty- 
five  of  his  accomplices  to  be  arrested  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1797,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
met  to  give  the  signal  to  rise.  The  conspirators 
were  immediately  sent  before  the  High  Court  of 
Vendome.  Babeuf  and  Darth^  were  sentenced 
to  death,  seven  others  to  transportation,  and  the 
remainder  were  acquitted.  Babeuf  and  Darth^ 
immediately  stabbed  themselves  in  court,  as  soon 
as  the  sentence  was  given,  but  they  were  dragged 
out  bleeding,  and  executed,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1797. 

Babeuf  was  a  remarkable  person.  He  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  current  of  the  Revolution 
from  political  to  social  reform.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  a 
practical  experiment-  the  visions  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  social  dreamland — Phito,  More,  Cam- 
panello,  Harrington,  Bodin,  Morelly,  the  latter  of 
whom  especially  he  seems  to  have  taken  as  his 
model.  It  will  be  better  to  consider  the  doc- 
trines of  all  this  family  of  thinkers  together,  (So- 
cialism), than  to  treat  them  separately. 

Besides  his  Communistic  Journal  above  men- 
tioned, he  published,  in  conjunction  with  An- 
diflfret. 

Cadastre  perpStudf  ou  demonstration  des  pro» 
cSdes  convenables,  d  laformaiion  de  cet  important 
ouvrage,  Paris,  1790.  Dedicated  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  favourably  received  by  it. 

BABLOT  LOUIS  NICOLAS  BENJAMIN, 

— ^Born  at  Yadenay,  in  Champagne,  the  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1754.  He  studied  at  Rheims,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  at  Chldons-sur- 
Mame,  where  he  introduced  vaccination.  He 
died  there,  24th  November,  1802.  Among  seve- 
ral medical  and  other  writings,  including  a  poem, 
he  left  in  Economy, 

Mimoire  star  la  question  proposSe  nor  VAcad^ 
mie  de  Chdtons,  dans  la  sSance  publique  du  25 
Aout,  1787;  Q^eUes  sont  les  causes  Us  plus 
ordinaires  de  Vknigration  des  habitants  de  la 
campagne,  vers  les  grandes  viUes,  et  queis  m- 
raient  les  moyens  les  plus  propres  d  les  retenirf 

Examen  de  Vouvrage  de  M.  FEveque  d^Autun 
(Talleyrand^  inHtuU,  Des  loteries,  1789. 

Moyens  d  assurer  k  chacun  des  indUndus  de  la 
R^iwbliquef  sur  la  ricolte  acttteUe,  son  approvi" 
sionnement  en  grains  jusqu^d  la  ricolte  suivante. 
1795. 

BACONy  FRANCIS,  Bakon  Yerulam,  Vis- 
count St.  Albaw's,— Bom  22nd  January,  1561, 
-—died  9th  April,  1626.  The  only  Englishman, 
the  intrinsic  lustre  of  whose  name  ever  shone 
through  the  plating  of  a  title.  Nay,  in  his  case 
writers  seem  to  be  utterly  nonplussed,  for  they 
will  persist  in  calling  him  Lord  Bacon,  whereaa 
they  might  just  as  well  talk  of  Lord  Copley^ 
Baron  Lyndhurst.  Nay,  even  the  standard  new 
edition  of  his  works,  now  publishing,  is  lettered 
"  Lord  "  Bacon's  Works.  Bacon  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  economical  writers,  because  he 
has  emphatically  declared  that  the  moral  and 
political  sciences  are  part  of  inductive  philosophy ; 
and  his  inductive  logic  is  applicable  to  test  the 
doctrines  and  axioms  in  Political  Economy,  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  physical  science,  of 
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course  mutaiis  nmkmdis.  Moreover,  in  his 
essays,  some  sound  economical  remarks  and  ob- 
sen^^ons  occur. 

BACON-TACON,  P,  J.  JACQUlS,-Born  at 

Oyonnax  in  17SS,  He  travelled  in  Egypt  and 
Greece,  from  whence  he  brought  a  bust  of  Alci- 
biades,  which  he  attributed  to  Socrates,  because 
that  name  was  found  on  it  He  then  went  to  Russia, 
and  taught  languages  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  the 
revolution  he  was  chosen  a  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil-General of  the  Ain.  In  179-2  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  In 
1796  the  Directory  gave  him  an  appointment  in 
the  police,  and  employed  him  to  watch  public 
opinion  in  Lyons,  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
was  charged  with  forging  assignats,  but  acquitted. 
Under  me  consulate  and-  empire  he  kept  away 
from  Paris,  and  set  up  as  a  dealer  in  antiquities 
at  Marseilles.  In  1807  the  court  of  Nantua  sen- 
tenced him  to  three  months*  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  600  francs,  for  swindling.  He  came  to 
Paris  during  the  hundred  days,  and  died  there  in 
1817. 

Adresse  a  VAuembUe  NationdU  sur  lea  billeis 
pcUrioliques  et  les  billets  de  ieciions,  ^  circtdmt  a 
Paris,  et  dans  Us  campagnes.    Pans,  1791. 

NouodU  hislovre  numismcUioue  des  diffirents 
peuples  anciens  et  modemes,  et  ae  Urns  Us  papier s- 
mofmaies  de  f  Europe.    Paris,  1792. 

Opinion  sur  VStat  de  2a  France^swr  U  difaut  de 
numeraire,  etsurUs  moyens  cTy  remedier,  Paris, 
1791. 

BACQUES,  HONOBE 

Des  arts  industries,  et  des  expositions  en 
France;  reeherches  et  Hudes  histortques,  suivies 
de  documents  et  de  renseignments  utiles,  sur 
Fescposition  de  1855.    Paris,  1855. 

BACQUET,  JBAK^An  advocate,  bom  at 
Paris,  in  the  16th  century.  In  1570  he  was  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  the  Treasury.  He  died  in 
1597. 

Traiti  de  VHahlissement  etdela  juridiction  de 
la  Chambre  du  TrSsor.  Published  in  1601. 
Best  Edition,  1744.    G. 

BADENy  OHABLBS  FBEDEBIOK,  Mab- 
«KAVB  OF, — ^Bom  at  Carlsmhe,  22  November, 
1728,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1788.  He 
studied  at  Lausanne,  and  travelled  in  France, 
Italy,  England,  and  Holland,  till  his  majority  in 
1750.  He  was  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind^ 
and  greatly  embellished  his  capital,  and  attracted 
many  foreurners  to  it,  by  religious  and  political 
liberty*  He  kept  his  state  out  of  the  seven  years* 
war,  and  in  1771  he  succeeded  his  cousin,  the 
Margrave  of  Baden-Baden.  At  the  revolution 
he  lost  his  property  in  Lorraine  and  Aleace. 
He  made  every  compliance  to  maintain  peace 
with  France,  even  conniving  at  the  seizure  of  the 
Due  d*£n^i^  in  1804,  and  he  published  a 
decree  against  the  emigrants,  and  followers  of  the 
Duke.  In  1803  he  took  the  title  of  Elector,  and 
in  1806,  Napoleon  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Grand  Da^e.  He  adopted  the  Code  Napoleon 
in  his  states,  which  he  managed  greatly  to  en- 
Urge.    HedledllJune,18ll. 


Jbriffi  des  principes  de  f  Economic  PolHiqm. 
Carlsmhe,  (Paris,)  1772. 
A  summary  of  the  principles  of  Quesnay. 

BAEBT,  AIiEXAin)RE  BALTHA8AB 
FRANCOIS  DE  PAUL,  Lb  Baboh  DB.-Bom 
at  Dunkerqne,  about  1750.  He  travelled  in 
Russia,  England,  and  Spain.  In  1791  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  save  Louis  XVI.  After  the  10th  of 
August,  1792,  he  went  to  the  United  States,  and 
travelled  extensively,  and  did  not  return  to 
France  till  after  the  9th  Thermidor.  In  1815 
and  1816  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
died  at  Paris,  23rd  March,  1825.  His  work  on 
England  enjoyed  the  highest  authority,  and  he 
was  always  consulted  by  Napoleon,  whenever  he 
wished  exact  information  on  English  matters. 

TabUau  de  Ut  Orande  Bretagne,  de  VIrlande,  et 
des  possessions  AngUnses,  dans  Us  quatres  parties 
du  monde.    Paris,  1800. 

Le  Oonsommateur,    Paris,  1802. 

MHnoires  historiques  et  g$ographiques,  sur 
Us  pays  situSs  entre  la  Mer  Noire  et  la  Aier  Cos* 
pienne,    Paris,  1799. 

BAOARDy  CHARLES.~Born  at  Nancy  in 
1696.  Became  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  died 
in  1772. 

Reeherches  et  observations  sur  la  durU  delavie 
de  rhomme.    Nancy,  1754.    G. 

BAIONOUX,  P.  PHILIP,--Formerly  deputy 
for  the  department  of  the  Indre-et-Loire. 

Histoire  philosophique  de  la  rtformation  de 
VHat  social  en  France,  dans  ses  raports  avee 
rinSgaUti  des  conditions,  la  propriiii,  Us  lois.  Us 
mcturs,  et  Vesprit  gSniral  as  la  nation,  Paris, 
1829. 

BATL|  C.  J.9  Lb  Chbvalibb. — Bom  at  Be- 
thune,  29th  January,  1777.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  made  the  campaign  in  Belgium  in 
1793.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  to  organize  the 
administration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphidia,  of 
which  he  published  the  most  complete  and  ac- 
curate statistical  account  extant.  He  held  his 
office  till  1818,  when  he  retired  on  half-pay.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Political 
Economy,  and  besides  several  works  on  juris- 
prudence and  politics,  he  published : — 

Du  cadastre  considM  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
r  Economic  Politique,  et  la  repartition  des  impois, 
Paris,  1819. 

Etat  des  Juifs  en  France,  en  Emagne,  et  en 
ItaUe,  daniis  U  commencement  du  cinquihne 
siide  de  fire  mUgaircjusqu*  dla  fmdu  semkne, 
sous  Us  rapports  du  droit  dml,  du  commerce,  et 
de  la  Utiirature.    Paris,  1824. 

Statistigue  des  provinces  de  WestphaUe,  Got- 
tlngen,  1809. 

Gommierce  des  anciens  et  des  modemes.  Vim- 
portation  et  la  Ubertt  du  commerce  des  grains. 
Faris»  1814. 

BAILBTy  8AM1JEL,~0f  Sheffield,  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  able  little  volumes  on 
Political  Economy  in  the  language.  It  is  en- 
titled:— 

A  critical  dissertation  on  theNature,  Measures, 
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and  Causes  of  Value ;  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Mr,  Ricardo  and  his  followers,  Lon- 
don, 1825. 

This  treatise  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  erroneons  nature  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Kicardo,  MaJthus,  and  some  others, 
on  the  subject  of  Value,  and  the  extraordinary 
self-contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  into  which 
they  are  betrayed  by  their  neglect  of  observing  a 
a  unity  of  conception  on  the  point.  And  this  it 
does  with  the  most  complete  success. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  treatises  that  revives 
and  enforces  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that 
Vidue  is  an  external  relation^  and  not  an  internal 
qualUy^  two  things  which  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  this  it  does  with  a  force  and 
clearness  which  no  other  treatise  of  that  period, 
which  we  are  acquainted  with,  possesses. 

It  well  deserves  the  careftd  x>erusal  of  every 
student  in  Political  Economy.  Not  that  it  would 
be  remarkable  in  any  other  science,  because,  in 
every  other  science,  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
clear,  precise,  and  accurate  fundamental  concep- 
tions, has  long  ago  been  recognized,  nor  would 
any  writer  have  been  listened  to,  one-half 
of  whose  work  is  a  contradiction  of  the  other 
half.  But  it  is  remarkable  as  carrying  into 
Political  Economy  the  same  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision as  is  demanded  in  every  other  science,  and 
as  shewing  that  all  expressions  and  conceptions 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  ones, 
must  be  extirpated.  Thus,  having  shewn  that 
Value  is  an  external  relation,  it  foUows  that  all 
such  expressions  as  absolute vdXxi^intrinsic  value, 
etc.,  are  contradictory  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Vfdue,  and  should  be  abolished. 

From  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which 
these  views  are  enforced,  this  work,  which  is  not 
by  any  means  so  well  known  as  its  merits  de- 
serve, is  entitled  to  be  held  as  one  of  those  which 
have  commenced  the  thikd  jerk  of  Political 
Economy — (Pbeuminabt  Discoubsb).  We  shall 
now  give  some  extracts  from  this  treatise,  shew- 
ing how  clearly  the  writer  apprehended  the  true 
conception  of  Value. 

He  adopts,  p.  4,  the  definition  of  Adam  Smith, 
"  That  the  value  of  an  olnect  expresses  the  power 
of  purchasing  other  goods,  which  the  possession 
of  that  object  conveys."  «  ♦  According  to  this 
definition,  it  is  essential  to  value,  that  there 
should  be  two  objects  brought  into  comparison. 
It  cannot  be  predicated  of  one  thing  considered 
alone,  and  without  reference  to  another  thing. 
If  the  value  of  an  object  is  its  power  of  purchas- 
ing, there  must  be  something  to  purchase.  Value 
denotes^  conseguentty,  nothing  positivb  or  in- 
TRiHsic,  but  merely  the  relation  in  which  two 
objects  stand  to  each  other,  as  exchangeable 
commodities. 

**  In  the  circumstance  that  it  denotes  a  relation 
between  two  objects,  and  cannot  be  predicated  of 
anv  commodity  without  an  express,  or  implied 
reference  to  some  other  commodity,  value  bears  a 
resemblance  to  distance.  As  we  cannot  speak  of 
the  distance  of  anv  object,  without  implying 
some  other  object,  between  which  and  the  for- 
mer this  relation  exists,  so  we  cannot  speak 
of  the  value  of  a  commodity,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  another  commodity  compared  with  it. 
A  thing  cannot  be  valuable  in  itself,  without 
reference  to  another  thing,  any  more   than  a 


thing  can  be  distant  in  itself,  without  reference 
to  another  thing.** 

"  It  follows,  from  this  view  of  value  as  a  bbla- 
TioN,  that  it  cannot  alter  as  to  one  of  the  objects 
compared,  without  altering  as  to  the  other.  It 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  value 
of  A  to  B  could  alter,  and  not  the  value  of  B  to 
A ;  that  A  could  rise  in  value  to  B,  and  B  re- 
main stationary  in  value  to  A ;  an  absurdity  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  supposing  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun  could  be  altered, 
while  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  re- 
mained as  before.** 

He  sees  well  that  the  term  equality  of  values 
of  two  quantities,  necessarily  implies  the  nature 
of  ratios.  He  says,  p.  6, — "It  may  be  objected 
to  this  representation  of  the  relative  nature  of 
value,  that  when  we  say  the  value  of  A  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  B,  the  expression  implies  a 
quality  intrinsic,  and  absolute  in  each;  for, 
otherwise,  how  could  we  affirm  that  an  equality 
existed  between  these  two  values  ?  If  the  term 
denotes  merely  a  relation  between  A  and  B, 
would  it  not  be  absurd  to  talk  of  the  equality  of 
their  values,  just  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  speak- 
ing of  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  to  talk  of  an  equality  of  their  distances 
from  each  other  ?  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  will  be  found  that  in 
speaking  of  the  value  of  A  being  equal  to  the 
value  of  B,  we  are  led  to  use  the  expression  by 
the  constant  reference  which  we  unavoidably 
make  to  the  relations  of  these  commodities  to 
other  commodities,  particularly  to  money;  and 
the  import  of  our  language,  in  its  whole  extent, 
is  that  A  and  B  bear  an  equal  relation  to  a  third 
commodity,  or  to  commodities  in  general.  •  •  • 
If  we  wish  to  know  whether  A  and  B  are  equal 
in  value,  we  shall  in  most  cases  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  the  value  of  each  in  C ;  and 
when  we  affirm  that  the  value  of  A  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  B,  we  mean  only  that  the  ratio  of  A 
to  C  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  B  to  C.** 

He  then  shews  well,  that  when  we  adhere  to 
the  conception  of  value  being  a  relation,  anpr 
such  thing  as  a  commodity  of  invariable  value  is 
an  impossibility.  He  says,  p.  9, — "The  relative 
nature  of  value  has  not,  it  appears  to  me,  been 
distinctly  seen,  or  uniformly  kept  in  view,  by  our 
best  writers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ricardo,  for 
instance,  who  agrees  with  Dr.  Smith  in  his  defi- 
nition of  value,  asserts  that  if  any  one  commo- 
dity could  be  found,  which  now  and  at  all  times 
required  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  labor  to 
produce  it,  that  commodity  would  be  of  unvary- 
mg  value. 

"If  value,  however,  denotes  merely  a  relation, 
this  proposition  cannot  be  true.  We  may  ask  to 
what  would  this  commodity  bear  an  invariable 
value  ?  what  is  the  correlative  ?  would  it  bear  the 
same  value  to  all  other  commodities  ?  It  might 
be  so,  it  is  true,  but  certainly  not  in  consequence 
of  being  product  by  an  unvarying  quantity  of 
labor;  for,  while  the  labor  in  this  instance  re- 
mained a  fixed  quantity,  yet,  if  the  labor  in  other 
commodities  were  increased  or  diminished,  the 
relations  of  value  between  this  one  commodity 
and  all  others,  would,  on  Mr.  Bicardo*s  own  prin- 
ciple, be  instantly  altered. 

"If  com,  for  example,  always  required  pre- 
cisely the  same  quantity  of  labor  to  produce  it ; 
but  all  other  commodities  whatever  came  to  be 
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produced  l^  half  tbe  labor  formerly  expended  on 
them,  the  yalae  of  com  could  in  no  sense  be 
8ud  to  remain  the  same.  In  proof  of  this,  take 
Mr.  Kicardo*s  own  definition  of  ralue,  *the 
power  of  purchasing  other  goods,  which  the  pos- 
session of  an  object  conveys.'  *  To  say  that  a 
commodity  is  of  unvarying  value,  is,  according 
to  this  definition,  equivalent  to  saying  that  its 
power  of  purchasing  other  goods  remains  con- 
stantly uniform ;  or,  to  vary  the  language,  that 
the  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which  it  will  ex- 
change never  alters.  But  in  the  example  we 
have  adduced,  the  same  quantity  of  com  would 
exchange  for  an  increasea  quantity  of  any  other 
oc»mnodity,  and  consequently,  by  Mr.  Ricardo*s 
own  definition,  would  have  risen  in  value. 

^  It  may  possibly  be  alleged,  that  it  is  not  the 
com,  but  other  commodities  which  have  varied  in 
value,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Ricardo*s  language  is 
correct.  If  value  we^e  a  positive  and  intrinsic 
quidity,  this  might  be  trae ;  but  since  it  denotes  a 
mere  relation  between  two  objects,  to  suppose  any 
alteration  could  take  place  in  this  relation  as  to 
one  and  not  as  to  the  other,  to  suppose  that  the 
value  of  A  to  B  could  be  altered,  and  not  the 
value  of  B  to  A  would,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, be  as  absurd  as  supposing  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth  could  be  increased 
or  decreased,  while  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun  remained  as  before."  •    ♦    ♦ 

**  The  contradiction  involved  in  affirming  the 
stationary  or  invariable  value  of  any  object, 
amid  the  variations  of  other  things,  is  so  direct 
and  palpable  that  it  may  be  instructive  to  point 
out  the  way  in  which  a  writer  of  such  powers  of 
reasoning,  as  Mr.  Ricardo  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed, has  been  led  into  so  strange  and  nianifest 
an  error. 

"Since  value  denotes  a  relati<Hi  between  two 
objecte,  no  arguments  are  required  to  prove  that 
it  cannot  arise  from  causes  affecting  only  one  of 
the  objects,  but  must  proceed  from  two  causes,  or 
two  sets  of  causes,  respectively  operating  on  the 
objects  between  which  the  relation  exists.  If  A 
is  equal  in  value  to  B,  this  must  be  owing,  not 
only  to  causes  operating  on  A,  but  also  to  causes 
operating  on  B.  The  fact  of  a  pound  of  gold 
exchanging  for  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  corn 
that  can  be  obtained  for  a  pound  of  silver,  can- 
not be  referred  to  causes  operating  on  the  com, 
but  to  a  difference  in  the  causes  operating  on 
cold  and  silver.  Hence,  how  constant  or  uni- 
torm  soever,  a  cause  affecting  one  commodity 
may  be,  it  cannot  make  that  object  of  constant 
value  without  the  concurrence  of  other  invariable 
causes,  acting  upon  the  commodity  with  which  it 
18  compared. 

"It  is  precisely  this  essential  circumstance 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ricardo. 
When  he  asserts  that  a  commodity  would  be  of 
invariable  value,  if  it  were  always  produced  by 
the  same  quantity  of  labor ;  he  overlooks  one- 
half  of  the  causes  concerned  in  the  determination 
<tf  Value;  for,  a  moment's  consideration  will 
teach  us  that  such  a  commodity  could  be  of  in- 
variable value,  in  relation  to  those  commodities 
alone,  of  which  the  producing  labor  had  also  re- 
mained a  constant  quantity.  Not  adverting  to 
this,  Mr.  Ricardo  appears  to  have  reasoned,  that 
because  the  quantity  of  labor  (according  to  his 
doctrine)  is  the  cause  of  Value ;  if  the  cause  in 


any  one  commodity  remains  the  same,  the  effect 
must  necessarily  be  the  same.  But,  grant- 
mg  his  doctrine,  that  the  quantity  of  labor  de- 
termines value — it  must  be  the  quantity  requisite 
for  the  production  of  each  commodity  compared, 
and  not  the  quantity  requisite  for  that  of  onlv 
one.  The  value  of  both,  or  their  relation  to  each 
other,  must  necessarily  vary  with  every  change 
in  the  quantity  of  producing  labor  required  for 
either. 

"  To  assert,  indeed,  that  the  value  of  an  object, 
<»*  its  relation  to  an  object,  was  invariable ;  be- 
cause whatever  alteration  nas  taken  place  in  the 
latter  object,  the  former  had  undergone  no  change 
in  the  conditions  of  its  production,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  assert  the  unvarying  likeness  of  a 
portrait  to  the  original;  because,  however,  the 
man  had  altered  in  feature,  the  portrait  itself  had 
retained  precisely  the  same  lineaments.  The 
relation  of  value  as  well  as  the  resemblance 
between  two  objects,  depends  upon  both,  and 
changes  with  a  change  in  either  of  them." 

Mr.  Bailey  then  points  out,  p.  21 — that  the  same 
error  pervades  Malthus's  account  of  Value,  and 
says,  p.  28 — **  We  have  here  invariable^  absoluUt 
natural,  nominal,  and  reUUvoe  Value ;  but,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  passage,  the  notion  of  Value 
as  something  intrinsic,  or  absolute,  is  apparent. 
Departing  at  once  from  his  own  definitions,  he 
maintains  that  the  value  of  an  object  may  be 
affected — ^without  affecting  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities for  which  it  is  exchanged ;  that  is,  that 
the  power  of  A,  in  commanding  B  in  exchange, 
may  be  altered,  while  the  power  of  B  commanding 
A,  remains  as  before.  Mr.  Malthus  has  fallen 
into  the  same  error,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  Mr.  Ricardo ;  the  error  of  supposing 
that,  if  a  commodity  continued  the  same  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  production,  it  would  retain 
the  same  value,  amidst  the  fiuctuations  of  other 
commodities.  The  inconsistency  of  this  with  the 
definition  of  value,  has  already  been  sufficiently 
exposed,  and,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
notion  of  absolute  value,  that  notion  necessarily 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  very  term  absolute 
VALUE,  impUes  the  same  absurdity  as  AssoLurs 
DISTANCE  ;  while  the  invariable  value  of  one 
object  amidst  the  fiuctuation  of  all  other  things, 
is  as  self-contradictory  a  notion  as  the  invariable 
resemblance  of  a  picture  to  the  natural  sceneiT 
from  which  it  was  taken,  amidst  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  the  touches  of  time,  and  the 
encroachments  of  art. 

"  The  same  error  runs  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  pamphlet,  entitled  ^The  Measure  of 
Value  Stated  and  Illustrated,'*  and  is  involved  in 
the  position  which  it  is  the  object  of  that  pamphlet 
to  establish.  He  maintains,  after  Adam  Smith, 
that  labor  is  always  of  the  same  value,  that  is, 
accor^g  to  his  own  definition,  always  retains 
the  same  power  of  commanding  other  objects  in  ex- 
exchange;  and  yet,  in  the  same  treatise,  he  speaks 
of  the  kborer  earning  a  greater  or  smaller  quan- 
tity of  money,  or  necessaries,  and  insists  that  it  is 
not  the  value  of  the  labor  which  varies,  but  the 
value  of  the  money,  or  the  necessaries.  As  if 
produce  or  money  could  change  in  value  rela- 
tively to  produce  or  money.  But  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  any  implied  inconsistences  in  Mr. 
Malthus,  when,  after  setting  out  with  the  defini- 
tion which  we  have  already  quoted,  that  value  is 
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*  the  power  of  commanding  other  objects  in  ex- 
change,' or  in  other  words,  *  the  power  of  purchas- 
ing,* he  subsequently  makes  the  direct  assertion 
that,  *  although  money  may  increase  in  its  power 
of  purchasing,  it  does  not  necessarily  increase  in 
yalne.'  If  Mr.  Malthus  thns  abandons  his  own 
definition,  what  other  will  he  put  in  its  place  ?" 

He  also  exposes,  with  equal  success,  the  self 
contradictions  of  Ricardo-  "  Although  he,  (Ri- 
cardo),  agrees  with  Dr.  Smith,  in  defining  value 
to  express  the  power  of  purchasing;  and  al- 
though in  the  very  first  proposition  in  his  book, 
he  speaks  of  the  yalne  of  a  commodity  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  quantity  of  any  other  com- 
modity for  which  it  will  exchange,  yet  in  another 
chapter  of  his  work  he  says,  *I  cannot  agree 
with  M.  Say  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity by  the  abundance  of  other  commodities 
for  which  it  will  exchange.*  In  accordance  with 
the  definition,  tnis  means  that  he  cannot  agree 
with  M.  Say  in  estimating  the  power  of  a  com- 
modity to  purchase  other  commodities  by  the 
quantity  of  the  latter,  which  it  will  purchase. 
But  if  the  power  of  a  commodity  to  purchase  be 
not  measured  by  the  quantity  purchased,  what 
other  mode  of  estimation  can  be  found  ?  It  is 
no  great  degree  of  boldness  to  challenge  the 
whole  body  of  economists  to  produce  a  different 
meaning  of  the  word  power,  or  a  different  mea- 
sure of  its  degrees.** 

He  then  brings  forward  a  similar  error  in  one  of 
Mr.  Ricardo*s  followers,  the  author  of  the  Tenp' 
plar^  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy ,  (Db  Quin- 
cbt);  and  he  thus  shews  the  fundamental  error  of 
them  both.  ^^  The  mistake,  both  in  this  writer  and 
in  Mr.  Ricardo,  evidently  arises  from  an  inaccurate 
apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  value.  In- 
stead of  regarding  value  as  a  relation  between 
two  objects,  they  seem  to  consider  it  as  a  positive 
result,  produced  bv  a  definite  quantity  of  labor. 
If  the  quantity  of  labor  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  object  is  always  the  same,  the 
value  according  to  them  is  always  the  same,  how- 
ever other  objects  may  have  varied ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  produced  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  labor,  constitutes  its  value, 
independently  of  any  other  circumstances.** 

He  thus  brin^  together  the  manifest  truth  on 
the  subject.  "The  following  propositions  may  be 
stated,  as  the  results  of  the  mvestigation  in 
which  we  have  been  employed.  Simple  as  they 
appear,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  over- 
look them : — 

**  1 .  Inasmuch  as  the  term  value  denotes  a  re- 
lation between  two  objects,  a  commodity  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  value,  or  to  alter  in  value, 
without  an  express  or  implied  reference  to  some 
other  oonunodity.  Its  value  must  be  value  in 
something,  or  in  relation  to  something. 

**  2.  I'his  relation  between  two  objects  cannot 
alter  as  to  one,  without  altering  as  to  the  other. 
If  A  rises  in  relation  to  B,  B  cannot  remain 
stationary,  but  must  fall  in  relation  to  A. 

*^d.  The  value  of  a  commodity  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  by  a  quantity  of  some  other  com- 
modity. 

*^4.  A  rise  in  the  value  of  a  commodity  A, 
means  that  an  equal  quantity  of  this  commodity 
exchanges  for  a  greater  quantity  than  before  of 
the  commodity  B,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  said 
to  rise. 


**  5,  A  fall  in  the  valne  of  A  means,  that  an 
equal  quantity  of  it  exchMiges  for  a  sm^er 
quantity  of  B.** 

"  In  the  examination  of  the  present  subject  as 
discussed  by  those  writers,  on  whose  doctrines  I 
have  ventured  to  animadvert,  I  have  been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  vagueness,  the  inconsistencies, 
and  the  errors,  which  have  arisen  from  speaking 
of  value  as  a  sort  of  general  and  independent 
property,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
the  student  of  Political  Economy,  never  to  let 
the  word  value  pass  before  him,  without  put- 
ting the  question,  *  value  in  what?*  or,  *in 
relation  to  what?*  The  value  of  a  commo- 
dity must  be  its  valne  in  something,  and  when- 
ever the  term  is  used  with  any  definite  mean- 
ing, that  something  may  be  assigned.  If  it 
cannot  be  assigned,  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  the  author,  whoever  he  be,  is  writing  with- 
out any  determinate  ideas.  Whoever  resolutely 
applies  this  rule  in  reading  our  economical 
writers  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  light 
it  will  pour  over  their  pages.  The  most  difficult 
and  obscure  passages  will  frequently  brighten 
into  perspicuity,  and  the  sum  of  their  truth,  as 
well  as  of  their  error,  will  stand  apparent.  The 
brilliant  paradox,  the  ingenious  fallacy,  the  seem- 
ingly profound  observation,  will  separate  into 
two  distinct  parts,  one  exhibiting  the  gaudy  frag- 
ments of  sophistry  and  delusion,  the  other  the 
simple  truth,  which  they  only  served  to  hide  with 
their  cumbrous  splendour.** 

In  the  second  chapter  Mr.  Bailey  shews  the 
entirely  arbitrary  and  unfounded  distinction  be- 
tween real  and  nominal  value,  adopted  by  Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  De  Quincey. 

The  third  chapter  is  a  refutation  of  Ricardo*s 
views  of  the  value  of  labor,  and  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  same  writer*s  doctrine  of  profits,  which 
shews  the  error  of  Ricardo's  views  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  seizing 
Ricardo*s  master  fallacy,  which  is  in  not  seeing 
that  the  rate  of  profit  must  be  reduced  to  the 
same  standard  as  the  rate  of  interest,    (Pbofit.) 

The  fifth  chapter  is  on  the  method  of  comparing 
commodities  at  different  periods,  in  which  he  well 
shews  that  the  value  of  the  same  commodities  at 
different  periods  cannot  be  compared,  p.  71 : — 
**  It  is  a  direct  inference  from  the  explanation  of 
value,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  as  denotiu^^  a 
relation  between  two  conmiodities— a  relation  m- 
capable  of  existing  when  there  is  only  one  com- 
modity, that  it  cannot  exist  between  a  commodity 
at  one  period,  and  the  same  commodity  at  anoth^ 
period.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  relation  of 
cloth  at  one  time  to  doth  at  another,  as  we  can 
ascertain  the  relation  of  cloth  to  com  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the 
relation  in  which  cloth  stood  at  each  period  to 
some  other  commodity.  When  we  say  that  an 
article  in  a  former  age  was  of  a  certain  value,  we 
mean  that  it  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
some  other  conmiodity.  But  this  is  an  inap- 
plicable expression  in  speaking  of  only  one  com- 
modity at  two  different  periods.  We  cannot  say 
that  a  paur  of  stockings  m  James  the  First's  reigo 
would  exchange  for  six  pair  in  our  own  day ;  and 
we,  therefore,  cannot  say  that  a  pair  in  James  the 
First's  reign  was  equal  in  value  to  six  pair  now, 
without  reference  to  some  other  article. 

**  Value  is  a  relation  between    contemporary 
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eommodities,  beeaufle  rach  <M)ly  admit  of  being 
exchanged  for  each  other ;  and,  if  we  compare 
the  valne  of  a  commodity  at  one  time  with  its 
value  at  another,  it  is  only  a  comparison  of  the 
relation  in  which  it  stood  at  these  different  times 
to  some  other  commodity.  It  is  not  a  comparison 
of  some  intrinsic,  independent  quality  at  one 
period,  with  the  same  quality  at  another  period ; 
but  a  comparison  of  ratios,  or  a  comparison  of 
the  relative  quantities  in  which  conmiodities  ex- 
changed for  each  other  at  two  different  epochs. 
If  a  commodity  A,  in  the  year  100,  was  worth  2 
B,  and  in  1800  was  worth  4  B,  we  should  say 
that  A  had  doubled  its  value  to  B.  But  this, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  comparison  we  can 
institute,  would  not  give  us  any  relation  between 
A  in  100  and  A  in  1800;  it  would  be  simply  a 
comparison  of  the  relation  between  A  and  B  in 
each  of  those  years. 

^It  is  impossible  for  a  direct  relation  of  value  to 
exist  between  A  in  100,  and  A  in  1800,  just  as  it 
IS  impossible  for  the  relation  of  distance  to  exist 
between  the  sun  at  the  former  period,  and  the 
sun  at  the  latter.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  still 
more  apparent,  if  we  make  use  of  the  definition  of 
valne  instead  of  the  term.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the  power 
of  A  in  the  year  100,  to  command  in  exchange, 
the  same  commodity  in  1800.    «    «    « 

**  When  Mr.  Ricardo  tells  us  that  a  commodity 
always  produced  by  the  same  labor  is  of  invari- 
able value,  he  implicitly  maintains  all  I  have  been 
attempting  to  disprove.  By  the  epithet  invari- 
able, he  clearly  means  that  its  value  at  one  time 
will  be  precisely  tiie  same  as  its  valne  at  another, 
not  in  relation  to  other  commodities,  for  he  sup- 
poses all  other  commodities  to  vary,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  itself.  He  distinctly  states  that,  if  equal 
quantities  of  gold  could  always  be  obtained  by 
equal  quantities  of  labor,  the  value  of  gold  'would 
be  invariable,  and  it  would  be  eminently  well  cal- 
culated to  measure  the  varying  value  of  aU  other 
ihmgt^  whence  it  follows,  tluit  this  invariable- 
ness  must  be  intended  to  be  affirmed  of  the  valne 
of  gold  compared  with  itself  and  not  of  any  re- 
]at£>n  between  gold  and  s(Hne  other  commodity. 

^*  The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  attempts  to 
find  out  something  of  invariable  value.  Adam 
Smith  and  Mr.  Malthus,  in  considering  labor  alone 
as  never  varying  in  its  own  value,  assert,  by  im- 
plication, that  labor  at  one  period  may  be  compared 
in  value  with  labor  at  another  period,  without  re- 
feence  to  any  other  thing  whatever.  I  Mly  con- 
cede that  such  a  notion  involves  an  absurdity,  that 
they  might  have  talked  with  equal  propriety  of 
the  possibility  of  comparing  the  distance  of  the 
sun  in  the  year  100,  with  its  distance  in  1800, 
without  reference  to  any  other  body  in  space; 
and  that  language  can  scarcely  be  found  to  ex- 
press the  idea  in  direct  terms,  without  a  palpable 
ocmtradiction ;  but  that  such  a  notHm  has  exten- 
sively prevailed,  no  one  wiU  doubt  who  atten- 
tively turns  over  the  pages  of  the  first  writers 
cm  the  subject.**  And  he  further  criticizes  Ri- 
cardo*8  and  Mr.  De  Qnincey's  views  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  he  points  out  the  great 
errors  prevailing  in  respect  of  the  term  measure 
of  value.  He  explains  well  the  fiallacy  of  the 
analogy  which  was  so  commonly  supposed  to 
exist  between  a  measure  of  weight  or  length. 


and  a  measure  of  value.  This  is  a  most  valu- 
able chapter,  and  by  the  doctrines  established  in 
it,  he  tests  the  measure  of  value  proposed  by  Mr. 
Malthus  in  the  following  one,  and  well  shews  its 
fallacy.  The  eighth  chapter  shews  the  fallacy  of 
Ricardo*8  mode  of  estimating  valne.  The  ninth 
chapter  is  on  the  distinction  between  value  and 
riches.  The  tenth  on  the  difference  between  a 
measure  and  a  cause  of  value.  The  eleventh 
and  last  is  on  the  causes  of  valne.  In  this  he 
sees  that  tiie  cause  of  value  does  not  reside  in 
the  labor  of  producing,  but  in  the  mind.  He 
says,  p.  180,  ^It  was  explained  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  value,  although  spoken  of  as  a 
quality  adhering  to  external  objects,  or  as  rela- 
tion between  them,  implies  a  feeling  or  state  of 
mind,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  determinaticw 
of  the  wilL  This  feeling  or  state  of  the  mind  may 
be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  considerations,  con- 
nected with  exchangeable  commodities,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  value  is,  in  reality,  an 
inquiry  into  these  external  circumstances,  which 
operate  so  steadily  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
interchange  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  as  to  be  subjects  of  inference 
and  calculation.** 

Thus  Mr.  Bailey  accurately  sees  that  the 
source  or  foundation  of  value  resides  in  the  mtnd!, 
and  not  in  labor^  as  the  second  school  of  Political 
Economy  held. 

But  he  has  gone  one  step  too  far  in  the  con- 
sideration of  causes,  p.  199.  '*It  has  been 
shewn  that  the  immediate  causes  oi  valne  are 
the  considerations,  which  act  on  the  minds 
of  human  beings,  and  that  the  circumstancei 
which  form  or  Jurmsh  tho€e  consideration  mutt 
he  the  causes  into  which  the  economist  has  to 
inqitire*  We  have  shewn  (PaBLiMiMAmr  Dis- 
coubsb),  that  the  causes  which  act  upon  the 
mind  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Political  Economy. 
Having  got  his  motive  power,  the  Political 
Economist,  quIL  £c<momist,  has  no  business  to 
inquire  any  further,  any  more  than  the  engineer 
cares  to  inquire  into  the  chemical  causes  of  the 
power  of  steam,  or  the  astronomer  to  inquire  into 
the  metaphysical  causes  of  gravity.  Each  of  these 
inquiries  belongs  to  a  superior  science,  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  a  due  gradation  of 
sciences  be  observed.  The  question  of  the  causes 
of  the  considerations  which  act  upon  the  mind 
belongs  to  the  science  of  Morals,  and  not  to 
Political  Economy,  and  must  be  kept  essentially 
distinct. 

Mr.  Bailey  then  shews  the  fallacy  of  the 
Axioms  obtained  by  Ricardo  and  his  followers, 
p.  207 — '*  It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  unqoallfled 
doctrine  as  laid  down  by  some  writers,  were  cor- 
rect, the  value  of  any  commodity  would  be 
strictly  representative  of  the  quantity  of  labor 
expended  on  its  production  from  first  to  last. 
'  If,*  as  Mr.  Mill  expresses  it,  *  quantity  of  labor 
in  the  last  resort,  determines  the  proportion  in 
which  commodities  exchange  for  one  another,*  or, 
as  it  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Templars* 
Dialogues,  *  commodities  are  to  each  other  in  value 
as  the  quantities  of  labor  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction ;*  or,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  *the  exchangeable  value,  or  relative  worth 
of  commodities  as  compared  with  each  other,  de- 
pends exclusively  on  the  quantities  of  labor 
neceseariiy  required  to  produce  them;*  then  it 
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follows  that  any  two  commodities  which,  at  any 
time,  exchange  for  each  other,  (putting  aside  all 
flnctnations  of  market  value,)  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  labor.  If 
a  quarter  of  wheat  is  exchanged  for  a  piece  of 
linen,  these  two  commodities  must  have  required 
the  same  labor  to  bring  them  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  exchanged. 

"  Now,  this  cannot  l^  true,  if  we  can  find  any 
instances  of  the  following  nature : — 

"  1.  Cases  in  i^hich  two  commodities  have 
been  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  labor,  and 
yet  sell  for  different  quantities  of  money. 

"  2.  Cases  in  which  two  commodities  once  equal 
in  value,  have  become  unequal  in  value,  without 
any  change  in  the  quantity  of  labor  respectively 
employed  in  each.** 

^*  Cases  of  the  first  kind  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous." And  he  enumerates  a  number  of  cases 
under  each  head,  which  shew  that  the  general 
rule  proposed  by  these  writers,  is  quite  fallacious. 
And  he  notices  the  most  extraordinary  doctrine 
maintained  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  Mr.  McCuUoch, — "  The  author  of  the 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  has  made  a 
curious  attempt  to  resolve  the  effects  of  time  into 
expenditure  of  labor.  *  If,*  says  he,  *  the  wine 
which  is  put  into  the  cellar  is  iucreased  in  value 
one-tenth  by  being  kept  a  year,  one-tenth  more 
of  labor  may  be  correctly  considered  as  having 
been  expended  upon  it.*  ** 

"  Now,  if  any  one  proposition  can  be  aflSrmed 
without  dispute,  it  is  this,  that  a  fact  can  be  cor- 
rectly considered  as  having  taken  place,  only 
when  it  really  has  taken  place.  Iq  the  instance 
adduced,  no  human  being,  by  the  terms  of  the 
supposition,  has  approached  the  wine,  or  spent 
upon  it  a  moment  or  a  single  motion  of  his 
muscles.  As,  therefore,  no  labor  has  been  really 
exercised  in  any  way  relating  to  the  wine,  a 
tenth  more  of  labor  cannot  be  correctly  con- 
sidered as  having  been  expended  upon  it,  unless 
that  can  be  truly  regarded  as  having  occurred, 
which  never  happened.** 

This  strange  hypothesis  is  an  example  of  the 
shifts  men  are  driven  to,  when  thev  take  up  one 
preconceived  idea,  and  are  determmed  to  square 
everything  by  it.  A  very  apt  example  of  Bacon*s 
Aphorism  already  quoted. 

In  a  note  at  page  239,  he  points  out  that 
Bicardo  has  used  the  word  Value  in  seoen  senses, 
and  yet  he  is  usually  praised  for  his  consistency 
in  the  use  of  that  fundamental  term  I 

This  little  work  well  deserves  the  most  atten- 
tive study,  but  like  all  others  of  its  character, 
which  is  merely  destruciwty  or  an  exposure  of 
fundamental  fallacies,  it  is  in  danger  of  passing 
into  oblivion,  however  successful  it  may  be  in  its 
purpose.  A  work  to  have  vitality  must  be  con- 
Mtructivt,  It  is  this  which  has  given  vitality  to 
Ricardo*s  work,  because,  however  erroneous  it 
may  be,  it  is  constructive,  and  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  superseding  it  until  a  constructive  work 
be  written,  on  opposite  principles. 

This  work  having  been  attacked  in  very  coarse 
terms  in  an  article  in  the  WestmvMter  RtmeWy 
Mr.  Bailey  replied  in, 

A  letter  to  a  Political  Economiit,  occasioned  by 
an  article  in  the  '*  Westmimfter  Review/'  on  the 
wul^ect  of  Value,    London,  1826. 

Money  and  its  vicisntudee  in  Valuer  as  th^ 


affect  National  Industry,  and  pecuniary  contracts. 
London,  1837. 

A  Defence  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  Country 
Issues.    London,  1840. 
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Sur  les  finances,  et  sur  les  factions,  considSries 
comme  cause  du  discredit  actuel,  etde  la  misere  du 
peuple,    Paris,  1799. 

De  la  richesse  et  de  timpdt.    Paris,  1816. 

Situation  de  la  France  consideree  sous  les  rap' 
ports  polttigues,  reli^ieux,  administraiifs,fmanciers, 
commerciaux.    Paris,  1819. 

Du  monopole  et  de  la  culture  du  tabac,  Paris, 
1818. 

Principes  sur  lesquels  doivent  reposer  les  ka* 
blissements  de  prSvayance,  tels  que  caisses  dS^ 
pargne,  tontines,  assurances  sur  la  vie,  ^c.  Paris, 
1821. 

Refutation  du  rapport  du  M,  le  Baron  Fourier^ 
sur  Us  tontines,    Paris,  1821. 

Traite  du  commerce  des  fonds  publics,  a  propos 
de  V affaire  de  M,  M.  Perdownet  et  Forhin-Jan' 
son.    Paris,  1823. 

Du  remboursemeni  etde  la  reduction  de  TinUrH 
des  rentes  sur  Tetat,  en  France.    Paris,  1825. 

Lettre  contre  toute  esp^  de  remboursemeni  de 
la  rente,  autre  que  la  rachatpar  la  caisse  damor* 
tissemejU,  adressSe.    Paris,  1830. 

Lettre  sur  les  vices  de  TamorUssement,  avant  et 
apris  la  hi  de  1825,  avec  Vindication  des  principes 
qui  doivent  en  rSgler  h  marche  et  Vemphi,  a- 
dressie,  ^c.    Paris,  1830. 

Deuxieme  lettre  sur  les  vices  de  Vamortissement. 
Paris,  1830. 

Petites  lettres  sur  de  strandes  questions ; 

Lettre  No.  3,  contre  les  diffferents  taux  attributes 
au  capital  nominal  des  rentes  sur  ritat  Paris, 
1830. 

Lettre  No,  4;  NScessitS  dSclairer  les  classes 
ouvrieres  sur  lews  vSritables  inth'ets,par  h  eon- 
naissance  de  leur  position  socials.    Paris,  1830. 

Lettre  No.  5 ;  Des  contributions  indirectes,  de 
timpot  sur  les  boissons ;  en  ginSral  des  vices  qui 
se  sont  iniroduits  dans  les  discussions  de  faumces, 
Paris,  1830. 

Lettre  7 ;  Prqfet  dune  Banque  de  garantie  pour 
Vescompte  des  effets  de  commerce; — Encore  un 
mot  sur  Vamortissement  des  rentes  sur  VStat, 
et  sur  h  prqfet  adopti  par  h  chambre  dSs  diputis. 
Paris,  1830. 

Rentes  dites  cinq  pour  cent  sur  Fetat,  rembourse^ 
ment,  conversions,  retranchement.  Paris,  1836.  G. 

BAILLT,  ANTOINB,-Bom  at  Paris,  20th 
November,  1780.  Inspector  General  of  the 
Finances.    Died  in  1851. 

Histoire  financi^e  de  la  France,  depuis  fori- 
gine  de  la  monarcfUe,  jusqu'  a  la  Jin  de  1789,  avee 
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im  iMeau  giniral  dmandetmn  (wtpoiiHoni^eiun 
iiatde»receU€Sy€ide$  defenses  duirUarra^ii 
la  mime  epootie.    Paris,  1820. 

ExpoH  oe  Vadmim$tratUm  ghUraU  de$  Jl- 
naneeM  du  Royaw^Um  de  la  Orande  Bre- 
iaane  et  d'lrlande^  contenani  des  doeumenU  snr 
riekiquiery  la  dette  natumdUf  les  hanques^  lesnati- 
gaiumgt  l^  comommaiionM,  ifc;  8ur  le  produU  et 
reamlci  dee  conMbutUme^  droits,  taxee^plagea  et 
imoUmente  percuspar  rstat,  le  elergS,  la  wuxgia- 
trmture,  lee  comtSe^Jes  paroieseSf  lee  corpcTiUun^ 
lee  tUvOairee  d^offieee,    JParis,  1837. 

These  two  works  are  the  best  on  their  respec- 
tiye  subjects.  The  author  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission,  and  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Great 
Britidn,  to  stn^  the  details  of  the  financial 
syBtem,  and  had  official  docnments  pat  at  his 
oisposal. 

BAHiLTy  JOSKPH,-Boni  at  Besani^n  in 
1779.  He  studied  medicine,  and  accompanied 
the  French  Expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  as  health 
c^cer.  He  also  was  present  at  the  campaigns 
in  Germany  and  Rossia;  and  in  1823  was  chief 
of  the  medical  staff  in  the  Expedition  to  Spain. 
He  died  15th  December,  1832. 

Eeeaie  eur  VagrieuUwre  done  eee  rapporte  acee 
lee  arte  indtuiriele. 

Recherchee  eur  lee  moyene  employee  eucceeeioe- 
meni  en  France  pour  extirper  la  $nendicUif  et  rS- 
prmer  le  fxigabandage, 

BASLY,  rBANCIS^-Bom  in  Berkshire  in 
1774.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and,  in  some  differences  they 
had  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  he  wrote 
8(»ne  pamphlets  on  their  side,  which  gained  him 
much  popnlanty.  He  also  published  some  works 
on  assurances,  which  were  held  in  high  esteem  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  In  1820  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  for 
some  time  President.  The  reform  of  the  Nau- 
tical Almanack  was  brought  about,  grcMtly  by 
his  influence.  He  retired  from  business  in  1825, 
with  a  large  fortune,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  astronomical  pursuits,  in 
which  he  acqu&ed  a  high  reputation.  He  was 
employed  by  Government  to  fix  the  standard 
yanl  measure,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  fire  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1 834.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  many  other  scientific  investigations.  He 
died  30th  August,  1844.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France. 

Tablee  for  the  Pwrchaeing  and  Renewing  of 
Leaeee,  ^e.    London,  1802. 

The  Doctrine  of  Iniereet  and  Amwitiee.  Lon- 
don, 1808. 

The  Doctrine  ofL^Anntdtiee  and  Inewraneee. 
London,  1810. 

This  work  has  been  translated  irto  French. 

Theorie  dee  annuitee  viagereef  et  dee  aeeurancee 
enr  la  vie,  ettime  d^tm  collection  de  tablee  reUUwee 
d  eee  matinee.  Traduit  par  Alfred  de  Courcy. 
Paris,  1836. 

BAIITES^  EDWABDy— Joint  proprietor  and 
editor,  with  his  brother,  of  the  Leede  Mercury. 

An  Addrese  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  of 
Torkehire  and  Laneaehiref  on  the  preeent  dtetreee, 
imi  on  Machinery.    London,  1826. 

PABT  I.      VOL.  I. 


Hietory  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great 
Britain^  with  a  notice  of  He  early  hietory  in  the 
Baet;  a  Deecrwtion  of  ^  great  Afeehcmical  In* 
ventione  which  naoe  caueedite  exteneion  in  Bri- 
tain,  and  a  View  of  the  Preeent  State  of  the  Ma- 
nufacture.    London,  1835. 

ITie  Social,  Eduoationalf  and  ReHgioue  State 
of  the  Mamrfaeturing  Dietriete;  with  StaOetical 
Jketume  oj  the  Meane  of  Education  and  ReU* 
gioue  Inetruction  in  the  Manufacturing  Dietriete 
of  Torkehire,  Lancaehire^  and  Cheehire,  London, 
1843. 

The  Manufacturing  Dietriete  Vindicated. 
Leeds,  1843. 

On  the  Value  of  Education  to  the  Working 
Claeeee,  •  The  Duty  and  Iniereet  of  Parente. 
Leeds,  1852. 

On  the  Value  of  Education  to  the  Working 
Claeeee.    London,  1852. 

BAJOT,  LOUIS  MABIK;— £om  at  Paris, 
9th  September,  1775,  has  held  various  offices  in 
the  department  of  the  Marine. 

Reoue  de  la  marine  Franqaiee  dqmie  eon  origine 
jueau*  a  noejoure.    Paris,  1800. 

Repertoire  de  Vadminietrateur  de  marine^  ou 
tablee  alphabStiquee  par  ordre  de  dcUee  et  de  ma* 
tieree  dee  prindpaUe  Une  relatioee  a  la  marine  et 
aux  colomeet  dqmie  leur  origine  jueqt^  a  ce  jour. 
Paris,  1814.    G. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.^This  expression  is 
a  pre^ant  example  of  Bacon's  aphorism  that  the 
fallacies  of  language  are  the  most  troublesome  of 
all,  and  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating 
those  wliich  have  some  portion  of  truth  in  them. 
It  is  also  a  conclusive  reply  to  those  persons  who 
think  that  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  is  of  no 
consequence  in  Political  Economy.  It  is  a  most 
humiliating  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
most  eminent  Statesmen  and  the  most  enlightened 
nations  may  be  duped  and  misled  for  a  long 
course  of  time  by  an  expression,  which,  when  it 
comes  to  be  analysed  and  probed  by  men  who 
begin  to  investigate  the  true  nature  of  things,  is 
discovered  to  be  the  most  palpable  delusion  that 
ever  deceived  the  senses  of  mankind. 

2.  This  amaising  foUacy  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  be  exploded  among  all  men  who  have 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  though  it  does  still  linger  in  a  few 
quarters.  Its  overthrow  gave  rise  to  what  we 
ciall  the  first  school  of  Political  Economy  of 
modem  times,  founded  by  Quesnay,  and  the 
economists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  may 
claim  some  attention  at  our  hands  because  its  ex- 
planation will  well  illustrate  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Political  Economy. 

3.  As  this  error,  however  extensively  it  pre- 
vailed, or  however  important  it  was  in  its  day,  is 
now  exploded,  we  shall  not  spend  much  time  in 
deciding  where  it  arose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  England,  France,  and  Italy,  all  contend  for 
the  honor  of  the  cap  and  bells.  A  considerable 
number  of  writers  in  each  country  contributed  to 
establish  it,  nor  do  we  care  to  settle  the  priority 
of  folly.  Though  Spain  may,  probably,  be  reallv 
entitled  to  it.  In  the  conquest  of  the  new  world, 
gold  was  their  chief  object  of  ambition.  The  new 
acquisitions  were  estimated  chiefly  as  they  were 
capable  of  producing  the  precious  metals.    From 
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this  the  idea  gradually  extended  and  preyailed, 
that  the  precious  metals  were  the  only  species  of 
wealth ;  and,  by  a  confusion  of  ideas,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  object  of  all  trade  was  to  acquire  the 
precious  metals.  It  followed  from  this  that  the  pro- 
fits of  trade  were  estimated  just  as  they  brought  in 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  said  that  an  Italian  writer, 
Botero,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  adopt  this  doctrine.  Montaigne  stands 
one  of  the  first  in  this  bad  company,  for  he  lays 
it  down  that,  in  trading,  whatever  one  party 
gains,  the  other  party  must  lose.  A  doctrine 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  because,  if  one  party  lost, 
why  should  he  continue  to  trade  ?  It  is  clear 
on  the  slightest  reflection  that,  in  commerce,  both 
sides  must  gain,  for  if  not,  it  would  immediately 
cease. 

4.  Having  thus  adopted  the  opinion  that  gold 
and  silver  were  the  only  species  of  wealth,  that, 
in  commerce,  what  one  side  gained  the  other  lost ; 
they  then  began  to  estimate  how  much  the  gain 
or  the  loss  was,  and  they  did  it  in  this  way : 
— They  said  that,  if  the  exports  of  a  country 
exceeded  the  imports  in  value,  that  the  balance 
must  be  received  in  money,  and  that,  if  the 
imports  exceeded  the  exports,  the  balance 
must  be  paid  in  money.  The  difference  in 
value  between  the  exports  and  the  imports  was 
called  the  Balance  of  Trade,  which,  it  was  as- 
sumed, must  be  paid  in  money,  and  the  trade  of 
a  country  was  considered  favorable  or  adverse, 
according  as  the  balance  was  for  or  against  it. 
That  is  to  say,  the  profit  was  held  to  consist  in  the 
quantity  by  which  the  value  of  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  the  imports,  and  the  loss  was 
held  to  consist  in  the  quantity  by  which  the 
value  of  the  imports  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
exports. 

5.  In  order  to  place  the  matter  still  more 
clearly  before  our  readers,  we  will  give  a  state- 
ment of  it  from  some  eminent  witnesses.  Mr. 
Irving,  Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports, being  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy  in  1797,  was  asked  what  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  was,  and  he  said,  "  The  common 
mode  of  considering  that  question  has  been  to  set 
off  the  value  of  the  imports,  as  stated  in  the 
public  accounts,  against  the  value  of  the  exports, 
and  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other 
has  been  considered  as  the  measure  of  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  national  profit."  And,  Mr. 
Hoare,  a  banker  of  eminence  for  twenty-two 
years,  said,  "  I  consider  the  only  proper  means  of 
bringing  gold  and  silver  into  this  country  to  arise 
from  the  surplus  of  our  exports  over  our  imports, 
and  that  ratio  or  proportion,  which  is  not  im- 
ported in  goods,  must  be  paid  for  in  bullion.  In 
the  year  1796,  the  imports  of  this  country  ap- 
pear to  be  £19,788,923,  and  the  exports  appear 
to  be  £33,454,583,  which  ought  to  have  brought 
to  this  country  bullion,  to  the  amount  of  that 
difference,  or  £10,665,660."  So  also,  Necker 
CDe  V administration  des  finances  de  la  France. 
Vol.  II. y  p.  lOS)  says,  "  Le  tableau  de  la  balance 
du  commerce,  est  la  representation  des  ^changes 
d*nne  nation  avec  les  autres  nations;  cette balance 
paralt /avoro^^  lorsque  la  somme  de  ses  exporta- 
tions  est  plus  considerable  que  celle  de  ses  impor- 
tations; elle  lui  annonce  une  perie,  lorsq*  au 
contraire  il  a  plus  achet^  que  vendu." 

6.  Notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  emi- 
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nent  men  on  this  subject,  the  veiy  statement  of 
the  question  as  given  by  them  carries  on  the  face 
of  it,  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  its  folly  to  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect.    In  the  first 
place,  even  supposing  the  value  of  the  exports  is 
given  correctly,  it  is  taken  at  their  cost  price 
before  they  leave  the  country,  and  before  any  ex- 
penses of  transport,  &c.,  have  been  added  to  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  value  of  the  imports  is  taken 
including  the  expenses  of  transport,  &c.    So  that 
it  is  quite  clear  that  unless  the  value  of  the 
imports  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports  by  suffi- 
cient to  defray  all  expenses  of  transport  of  both 
cargoes,  the  trade  must  be  an  absolute  loss.  Thus, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  exports  is 
£1,000,  at  the  time  they  leave  the  shores  of 
England,  by  the  time  they  reach  South  America 
say,  the  expenses  of  transport,  insurance,  &c.,  will 
probably  make  their  cost  of  production,  or  the 
expense  of  placing  them  in  the  foreign  market, 
£1,050,  which  sum  they  must  fetch,  if  they  are 
not  to  leave  an  absolute  loss  on  the  transaction. 
Now,  if  we  imagine  them  sold  at  that  sum,  and 
the  proceeds  invested  in  country  produce  and 
remitted  to  England,  the  value  of  that  produce 
before  it  leaves  the  foreign  market  would  be 
£1,050,  by  the  time  it  reaches  England  the  ex- 
penses  of   freight,   insurance,    &c.,   may   well 
amount  to  £50  more,  so  that  unless  the  value  of 
the  import  be  £1,100,  there  will  be  an  absolute 
loss  upon  the  transaction.    But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  profit  of  the  merchant  entirely  con- 
sists in  the  value  of  the  import  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  export,  and  the  measure  of  his  profit 
is  exactly  the  quantity  by  which  the  import  ex- 
ceeds the  export  in  value,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  transport,  insurance,  &c.,  both  ways. 
7.    Let  us  take  a  very  simple  example  of  the 
rudest  description  of  trading,  which  will  yet  be 
found  to  illustrate  it  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate. 
When  our  ships  first  traded  to  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, they  took  with  them  axes,  coloured  beada, 
and  other  trifles,  which  were  of  very  little  value 
in  this  country,  and  bartered  them  for  all  sorts  of 
curiosities,  shells,  &c.,  which  were  very  valuable 
in  England.    A  pair  of  fine  shells  from  the  South 
Seas,  in  many  cases,  is  worth  ten  guineas  in 
England,  which  perhaps  an  English  sailor  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  an  axe  which  cost  2s.  6d. 
The  English  sailors  thought  the  natives  very 
simple  to  give  away  so  many  valuable  curiosities 
for  such  common  things.    We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  natives  had  exactly  the  same  opinion  of  the 
English  sailors ;  they  thought  them  great  simple- 
tons to  give  away  such  valuable  thmgs  as  axes, 
beads,  &c.,  for  so  conmion  things  as  a  few  shells. 
Each  party,  however,  exchanged  what  was  com- 
mon and  cheap  in  his  own  country,  for  what  was 
scarce  and  valuable.    The  axes  were  infinitely 
more  valuable  in  Feejee  than  the   shells,  tfe 
shells  were  many  times  more  valuable  in  London 
than  the  axes.    Thus,  an  English  sailor,  by  giv- 
ing away  perhaps  28.  6d.,  gained  in  exchange 
what  was  worth  ten  guineas,  and  the  difference 
was  his  profit.    And  thus  both  parties  gained  by 
the  commerce.     The  shells  were  worth  many 
axes  in  London,  the  axes  were  worth  many  shells 
in  Feejee ;  and  this  is  the  genuine  spirit  of  com- 
merce.   This  simple  transaction  is  a  type  of  all 
commerce.     The  value  of  the  shells  in  London 
arises  from  the  desire  of  the  people  in  London  to 
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poeaeas  them,  and  their  scarcity ;  the  Talue  of  the 
axe  in  Feejee  arises  from  the  great  desire  of  the 
Feejeans  to  possess  it,  and  the  scarcity  of  axes 
there.  The  coloured  beads  were  jost  as  valoable 
to  the  poor  nntatored  savages,  as  diamonds  to 
drilized  Europeans.  The  commerce  of  all  na- 
tiona  is  exactly  similar  in  principle  to  that  be- 
tween the  sailors  and  the  savages.  It  all  con- 
sists in  exchangmg  things  which  are  compara- 
tirdy  cheap  and  common  in  two  countries  for 
what  are  dear  and  scarce  in  them  reciprocally, 
and  of  course  both  parties  must  gain  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  But,  according  to  the  old 
doctrine  ci  the  Balance  of  Trade,  England  hav- 
ing given  an  axe  worth  2s.  6d.,  and  received  a 
pair  of  shells  worth  ten  guineas,  still  owed  the 
balance  which  required  to  be  paid  in  gold  I 

8.  When  we  state  the  doctrine  thus,  in  all  its 
naked  absurdity,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  it 
could  impose  on  the  intellect  of  a  child,  much 
less  upon  a  clerk  who  had  been  six  months  in  a 
merchants  office.  But,  nevertheless,  such  is  the 
unaccountable  facility  with  which  mankind  is 
sometimes  guUed  and  befooled  by  the  most  trans- 
par^it  sophism ;  nay,  the  plainer  it  is  sometimes, 
the  more  easily  does  it  deceive,  that  for  200 
jws  and  more  the  greatest  statesmen  were  im- 
plicit believers  in  th&  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of 
Trade ;  and  it  was  conceived  to  be  the  height  of 
commercial  and  political  wisdom  to  frame  legis- 
lation so  as  to  secure  a  favorable  Balance  of 
Trade.  Nay,  J.  B.  Say  says,  "that  during  200 
years,  during  which  statesmen  were  blinded  with 
this  strong  delusion,  no  less  than  fifty  years 
were  spent  in  commercial  wars,  arising  directly 
out  of  this  stupendous  folly.  Fifty  years  of  war 
with  its  unutterable  horrors  waged  for  a  chimera 
— a  fiction — a  thing  which  hs^  absolutely  no 
existence  at  all  I  Do  we  not  say  truly,  when  we 
say  t^at  true  and  sound  views  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind  ? 
IVne  Political  Economy  has  turned  the  light  of 
science  on  a  single  expression,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  destroy  for  ever  a  fallacy  which  let  loose 
upon  the  earth  the  demon  of  war  for  fifty  years! 

9.  And  this  was  the  immortal  service,  which 
QrxsHAT  and  his  followers,  the  Economists  of  the 
18th  century,  did  to  mankind.  They  entirely 
overthrew  this  insensate  Dbctrine  of  the  Balance 
of  Trade,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations  of 
modem  Political  Economy.  No  doubt  they,  too, 
fell  into  errors,  and  their  leading  doctrines  have 
passed  away.  But  their  supereminent  merit,  of 
which  nothing  can  deprive  them,  was  that  they 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Trade, 
for  which  they  deserve  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
mankind,  as  having  been  the  pioneers  of  the  true 
system. 

10.  And  we  observe  that  this  great  delusion 
turns  a  good  deal  upon  the  confusion  of  ideas 
about  a  word,  because  it  was  supposed  that  if  the 
value  of  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports,  the 
difference  must  be  paid  in  money,  whereas  so  long 
as  the  imports  were  the  actual  exchange,  or  pay- 
ment for  the  exports,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
was  no  debt  at  all,  and  consequently  nothing  to 
pay.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  goods,  or 
commodities,  are  imported,  which  are  not  paid  for 
in  commodities,  and  then  money  must  be  paid  for 
these  goods ;  or  if  a  certain  species  of  article  is 
very  much  wanted  in  this  country,  and  there  are 


no  commodities  at  hand  to  pay  for  them,  it  some- 
times happens  that  bullion  requires  to  be  sent ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  Exchamobs  are  said 
to  be  unfavourable.  These  circumstances,  and 
some  others,  give  rise  to  the  Theory  of  the 
Foreign  Exchanges,  which  is  frdly  discussed  in 
its  proper  place  (Exchanobs,  Foanioii). 

11.  The  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Trade 
being  so  thoroughly  exploded  now,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  lost  much  of  its  interest ;  but 
those  who  wish  to  see  it  treated  more  at  length, 
may  refer  to  Adam  Smith,  Book  lY.,  chaps.  1-8, 
J.  B.  Say.— 7Vai<^  dEconamie  Politique,  Book  I. 
c.  17,  p.  139-173,  or  his  Cours  dEconomie  Poli- 
tique, Partly.,  chaps.  11,  12,  13.  Edition, 
Guillaumin.  Also  to  the  Sophiemes  Economiques 
of  Bastiat,  p.  76. 

BALBI,  ADBIANO,-Bom  at  Venice,  25th 
April,  1782.  A  celebrated  Geographer,  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Geography  there.  In  1820  he 
married  and  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  principal  statesmen,  and  men 
of  science,  and  he  was  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment with  materials  for  his  work  on  Portuguese 
statistics.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  published 
in  French  a  large  geographical  work,  embodying 
the  results  of  German  research  in  ethnology  and 
philology.  He  received  the  assistance  of  most  of 
the  eminent  men  of  Europe,  especially  A.  von 
Humboldt,  and  was  assisted  by  the  French  go- 
vernment.   He  died  13th  March,  1848. 

Essm  statisHque  sur  le  royaume  du  Portugal  et 
etAlgarve,  comparS  aux  auires  Stats  de  V Europe, 
Paris,  1822. 

VariitSs  poUOques  et  itatistiquet  de  la  momarehie 
Portugaise.    Paris,  1822. 

La  numarchie  Frangaise  comparSe  aux  prinei- 
paux  State  de  T Europe.    Paris,  1828. 

L*  Empire  Russe  comparS  aux  principaux  Stats 
du  monde.    Paris,  1829. 

The  World  compared  with  the  British  Empire 
1830. 

Statistique  comparS  de  Vinstruction  et  du  uom' 
hre  des  crimes  dans  Us  divers  arrondissements, 
des  academies,  et  des  cours  royales  de  France. 
Paris,  1829. 

BALD,  BOBBBT,— CivU  Engineer. 

A  general  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland, 
chiefly  that  of  the  River  Forth  and  Midlothian. 
Edmburgh,  1812. 

BALDAS8BB0NI  ASCANIO.— A  judge  in 
the  Revenue  Court  of  Leghorn. 

Trattato  delt  Assicurazione  Maritima,  del  cam- 
bio  maritimo,  delT  Avaria,  e  leggi,  e  costumi. 
Firenze,  1801. 

BALDASBEBONIyPOHPEO,— Brother   of 

the  preceding,  born  at  Leghorn  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  He  studied  law  at  Pisa, 
and  having  filled  some  inferior  positions  at  Sienna 
and  Genoa,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Hiffh  Ck)urt  of  Modena,  and  then  one  of  the  Court 
ofAppeal  at  Brescia,  where  he  died  in  1807. 

Leggi  e  costumi  del  cambio,  ossia  trattato  delle 
letiere  del  cambio.    Modena,  1805. 

BATJiFiRTNI,  PIBTBO^Born  at  Verona, 
7  September,  1698;  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
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writer  of  the  18th  century.  Having  engaged  in  a 
warm  controversy  about  usury  with  Scipio  Maflfei, 
he  published  several  works  on  the  subject.  He 
died  about  1764. 

De  jure  divino  et  naiurali  circa  usuram  lihri 
sex, 

Vindicia  juris  divini  ac  naturalis, 

BALL0I8,   LEWIS   JOSEPH  PHILIP,- 

Bom  at  P^rigueux  (Dordogne^  in  1778.  He 
published  at  Bordeaux  an  exceUent  newspaper, 
rObservateur  de  la  Dordogne,  In  1798  his  coun- 
tryman, Lamarque,  being  appointed  ambassador 
to  Sweden,  chose  him  his  secretary,  but  the  ap- 
pointment being  refused  confirmation  by  the 
Directory,  Ballois  was  so  much  chagrined  that  he 
tried  to  commit  suicide,  but  did  not  succeed.  At 
the  18th  Brumaire  his  paper  was  suppressed, 
and  he  then  devoted  himself  to  Political  Economy. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Bordeaux,  and  associate  correspondent  of  the 
Polytechnic  Society,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Legislation,  and'perpetual  secretary  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  founded  at  Paris  5th  February, 
1803.  He  died  the  same  year  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  wound. 

Armales  de  StatisHque  Frangaise  et  itrangere, 
Paris,  1802. 

Sur  rAgriculturej  Us  JinanceSt  Us  staHstiques, 
de  longioiU  ;  suivie  d^un  aper^  sur  Us  sources  du 
revenue  public.  Translated  from  a  work  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair.    Paris,  1802. 

BALSAMO,  PAOLO,  L*ABBATB.^Bom  at 
Termini,  in  Sicilv,  7th  March,  1763.  An  Italian 
agriculturist  and  economist,  whose  works  are 
still  held  in  high  repute.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Palermo,  and  enjoyed  the  profits  of  a  rich  Abbacy. 
He  was  sent  by  the  government  of  Naples  to 
Lombardy,  France,  and  England,  where  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Arthur  Young,  the  author  of 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  He  proposed  many  finan- 
cial reforms,  which  were  adopted  by  the  king, 
who  appointed  him  his  librarian.  These  reforms 
had  for  their  object,  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
taxation,  which  weighed  heavily  and  unjustly 
upon  agriculture.  He  died  at  Palermo  in  1818. 
Among  his  contributions  to  agriculture  economy 
are: — 

11  constante  vile  presBzo  di  generi  wm  denota  e 
non  cagiona  richea^  et  prosperity  neUo  stato, 

Lo  spendersi  del  denaro  in  un  paese  qucUi  utili 
effetti  produca  nd  paese  medesimo. 

Oil  interessi  nazUmali  e  la  giustizia  richiedono 
che  non  si  awilisca  U  valore  deUa  moneta, 

DiUgenze  ejpratiche  perch^  li  vini  regger  pos- 
sono  aUa  navxgazione  ed  aUa  lungha  conservazione, 

Sopra  la  birra,  il  sidro^  e  VidromeU, 

Pensieri  sopra  VagricoUura  di  SicUia, 

Sopra  Vinjluema  deUe  scUnze  nd  miglioramento 
deUe  arti. 

S^a  il  piaeere  ddU  agrtcoUurOt  memoria  di 
A,  Young ;  tradotta  daW  Inglese. 

Sopra  i  dazi  reUttivemente  aWagricolturas  ed 
alia  richezza  naziondU. 

La  senUnza  del  viUano — .//  viUano  jilosofo, 

BANDINEL,  JAMES. 
Somt  account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  fnm 
AfriAM^  as  connected  with  Europe^  and  America, 
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from  the  introduction  of  the  Trade  into  modern 
Europe  doum  to  the  present  time;  especially  with 
reference  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  its  extinction.    London,  1842. 

BANDINI,  SALUSTIO  ANTONIO.-Bom 

at  Sienna,  10th  April,  1677.  An  Italian  econo- 
mist,  who  was  designed  by  his  family  for  a  mili- 
tary career,  but  had  such  a  taste  for  science,  that 
he  applied  himself  to  study  the  causes  which 
produced  the  unh€«lthiness  of  the  marshes  of 
Sienna,  and  he  published  a  work  of  great  utility 
on  this  subject,  which  guided  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.,  and  his' son  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold, 
in  their  plans  of  reclaiming  the  Maremma  of 
Sienna.  He  became  Archdeacon  and  President 
of  the  Physico-critical  Academy  of  Sienna.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  work  which  has  been  sup . 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  school  of  Economists  in  France. 
But  though  it  was  written  in  1737,  it  was  not 
published  till  1775,  long  after  Quesnay  had  pub- 
lished his  doctrine.  It  is  included  in  Custodrs 
Collection.  Bandini  died  in  1760. 
Discorso  Economico.    1737. 

BANFIELD,  T.  C. 

The  organisation  of  industry ;  esmlained  in  a 
course  of  lectures,  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,    London,  1844. 

The  Statistical  Companion  for  1850. 

BANK— Banking  is  one  of  the  two  grand  di- 
visions of  the  mighty  subject  of  Credit,  which  is 
to  commerce  what  the  steam  engine  is  to  mechanics, 
or  the  diflferential  calculus  to  mathematics.  The 
subject  is  one  of  immense  importance  in  Political 
Economy  and  will  demand  much  attention,  because 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  current  doc- 
trines of  the  day  on  Banking  and  Credit,  are  as 
complete  a  misconception  of  the  subject,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Trade  was  in  its  day, 
and  that  both  delusions  spring  from  the  very  same 
cause,  a  want  of  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

2.  Before,  however,  making  any  comments  on 
the  current  opinions,  or  reviewing  the  doctrines  of 
any  writer,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  an 
exact  description  of  the  actual  mechanism  of 
Banking,  and  we  shall  draw  no  inferences  except 
such  as  arise  naturally  out  of  the  facts  detailed. 
Having  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation,  by  exhibiting 
the  FACTS  of  the  case,  we  shall  then  proceed  to 
examine  the  current  opinions,  and  test  the  doc- 
trines of  certain  writers  by  that  standard. 

3.  It  will  tend  much  to  clear  up  the  subject,  if 
we  begin  by  a  short  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  A  Bank,"  and  to  Bank,  and  what  the 
functions  of  the  first  Banks  were.  It  is  usual  to 
derive  the  word  Bank  from  the  Italian  word  banco, 
a  bench,  because  the  first  money  changers  in  that 
country  used  to  pile  their  money  on  a  bench.  It 
may  possibly  be  that  the  word  "  banker"  comes 
from  the  low  latin  word  B<mcharius,  but  if  this  be 
so,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  the  words  A  Bank  and  to  Bank  have 
any  etymological  connection  with  "banker."  At 
all  events,  however  that  may  be,  the  words  •*  a 
bank,"  and  "to  bank,"  have  acquired  a  meaning 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  business  of 
the  persons  who  employed  a  Ixxnco,  or  bench. 

4.  We  may  observe  that  the  word  in  Italian 
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foit  a  joint-stock,  or  common  fond,  is  Mortb,  a 
heap,  a  Baick,  formed  by  tiie  contributions  of 
▼anons  persons.  Tims,  tiie  public  loans  were 
always  called  Monti,  and  it  was  the  commissioners 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  pnblic  loans 
of  Venice,  called  MonhyWho  were  formed  into  the 
Bank  of  Venice.  So,  in  a  little  tract  entitled  A 
Discoune  coneemmg  Banks^  published  in  1697, 
and  known  to  be  by  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  by  Pat«*son 
its  projector,  it  savs  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Banks,  the  first  for  the  mere  deposit  of  money, 
the  second  for  profit  •*  The  Banks  of  the  second 
kind,  edUed  m  Italjf  Monti,  which  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  income  only,  are  the  Banks  of  Rome, 
Bolonia,  and  Milan.  These  banks  are  made  up 
of  a  number  of  persons,  who,  in  time  of  war,  or 
other  exigencies  of  the  State,  adTanoed  sums  of 
money  upon '  funds  granted  in  perpetwum^  but 
redeemable.**  *«  The  third  kind  of  Banks,  which 
are  both  for  the  conTenience  of  the  public,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  undertakers,  are  the  several 
Banks  of  Naples,  the  Bank  of  St.  Greorge,  at 
Genoa,  and  one  of  the  Banks  of  Bolonia.  Iliese 
banks  having  advanced  sums  of  money  at  the  time 
of  their  establishment,  did  not  orUif  agree  for  a 
fimd  of  perpetual  intereit,  btU  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  keeping  c€uk**  And  this  is  precisely 
the  meanmg  or  the  word  Bank  in  our  earliest 
En^h  writers.  Thus,  Bacon,  says  ^  Let  it  be  no 
Bank^  or  common  stock,  but  every  man  be  master 
of  his  own  money,**  a  sentence  which  is  quite  un- 
iotelligible,  if  bank  is  dmved  from  btmco.  So 
also  Evelyn  {Diary ^  Vol.  J.,  p.  21 1,)  speaks  of  the 
^  Monte  di  Pietii,  at  Padua,  where  there  is  a  con- 
tinual Bank  of  money  to  assist  the  poor,**  where 
it  evidently  means  an  accumulation  of  contribu- 
tions. And  the  meaning  of  Monte  di  Piet4  is 
fiimplya  charity  bank.  So  also,  p.  216,  *'The 
great  Banks  are  set  up  for  those  who  play  at 
basset,**  again  evidently  meaning  a  heap.  So  also 
describing  the  scandalous  scene  at  Court  on  the 
last  Sunday  evening  of  Charles  11.,  he  says,  {Vol, 
II., p.  210),  "A  Bank  of,  at  least,  2,000  in  gold." 
It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  in  all  these  places, 
the  word  Bank  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Italian 
word  ifon^  and  not  of  6<mco.  So  also  Blackstone 
confirms  this  view;  he  says,  (Vol,  I.^p.  322,  Kerr^e 
Ediiion\  *'At  Florence,  in  1344,  government 
owed  £60,000,  and  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed 
the  principal  into  an  aggregate  sum  called  meta- 
phorically a  Mount  or  Bank:'  Thus,  we  see  that 
there  are,  at  all  events,  two  words  from  which  our 
word  Bank  may  be  derived. 

5.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  functions  of 
the  first  banks  were.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
Bank  of  Venioe  dates  from  1171.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  at  the  present  d^,  there 
never  was  a  more  complete  delusion.  The  &cts 
were  these :  In  that  year  the  Republic  being  en- 
{piged  in  a  disastrous  war,  levied  a  forced  loan  on 
Its  citizens,  which  was  called  a  Monte,  and  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  manage  the  transfer 
of  stock  and  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  Seve- 
ral subsequent  loans  were  contracted.  In  process 
of  time  Venice  became  the  centre  of  an  immense 
foreign  trade,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
foreign  traders  brought  a  large  quantity  of  coin  of 
all  sorts  and  denominations.  These  coins,  more- 
over, were  greatly  clipped,  worn,  and  diminished. 
This  d^gra^  state  of  the  current  coin  produced 
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intolerable  inconvenience,  disorder,  and  confusion 
among  merchants  in  paying  or  receiving  payment 
of  their  bills.  To  remedy  this  it  became  necessary 
to  have  some  uniform  standard  of  payment  The 
pkm  devised  was  this:  In  the  year  1587,  all  the 
public  loans  were  consolidated  into  one,  and  the 
Commissioners  undertook  the  functions  of  a  Bank 
of  Deposit.  Every  merchant  brought  his  coins  of 
every  difierent  sort  to  the  bank,  and  they  were 
weighed,  and  the  bank  gave  him  a  number  of  notes 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  real  amount  of  bullion 
deposited.  These  notes  promised  to  pay  the  bearer 
on  demand,  a  definite  quantity  of  bullion  of  the 
proper  fineness.  Thus  they  insured  a  uniform 
standard  of  parent,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all 
bills  upon  Vemce,  above  a  certain  amount,  should 
be  paid  in  bank  money.  Thus  this  bank  merely 
exchanged  notes  for  bullion,  and  bullion  for  notes, 
and  so  did  not  increase  the  quantity  of  the  currency 
at  alL  It  was  a  pure  Bank  of  Deposit  Thus 
the  origin  of  what  we  should  call  the  Bank  of 
Venice  dates  from  1587,  and  not  from  1171.  And 
several  writers,  such  as  Law,  Voltaire,  and  Hume, 
say  that  the  Bank  of  Sweden  dates  firom  an  earlier 
period  tiian  this.  The  money  of  Sweden  was  at 
that  time  made  of  copper,  and  very  inconvenient 
to  make  payments  in,  as  it  required  a  cart  to 
carry  a  moderate  amount  of  it  To  remedy  this  a 
public  Bank  of  Deposit  was  established,  where  the 
merchants  deposited  their  copper  money,  for  which 
they  received  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  in  which  payments  were  made.  Law 
sajTs  that  this  was  the  earliest  institution  of  the 
kind,  and  that  the  banks  in  Italy  were  subsequent 
to  it  The  banks  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburs 
were  for  the  same  general  purpose;  they  received 
bullion  and  coin,  and  gave  promissory  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand  for  them.  None  of  tiiese 
banks  did  any  business  on  their  own  account,  by 
way  of  discounting  bills,  or  making  loans.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  peculiar  function  of  all  these 
banks,  which  were  pure  Banks  of  Deposit,  was 
to  issue  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  which,  however,  did  not  exceed  in  quan- 
tity the  bullion  they  were  substituted  for. 

6.  All  this  time  the  name  of  bank  and  banker 
was  utterly  unknown  in  England.  The  persons 
who  exchanged  money  were  called  money  chan- 
ga^  and  those  who  n^tiated  loans  were  called 
money  scriveners.  During  the  civil  war,  however, 
the  goldsmiths  in  London  began  to  receive  deposits 
from  the  public,  for  which  they  granted  receipts 
which  were  transferable  from  party  to  party,  ex- 
actly  like  the  notes  of  the  banks  we  have  spoken 
of,  and  they  began  to  discount  commercial  bills  by 
issuing  their  own  promissory  notes,  pavable  to 
bearer  on  demand ;  and  it  was  after  they  began  to 
adopt  this  practice  of  issuing  promissory  notes, 
and  not  till  then,  that  they  bc^an  to  be  called 
"bankers,**  but  their  places  of  business  were  never 
called  banks.  Thus  we  see  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  issuing  promissory  notes  that  brought  the  name 
of  bankers  into  this  country. 

7.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century 
multitudes  of  projects  were  started,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  "Banks,**  and,  on  looking  at 
them,  we  find  that  they  were  all  for  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand. 

8.  Now,  we  must  observe  that  the  goldsmiths 
who  discounted  commercial  bills  by  issuing  their 
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own  promissory  notes,  did  not  confine  their  issues 
to  the  quantity  of  bollion  they  held,  because  they 
had  already  given  an  eqnivalent  amount  of  deposit 
receipts  for  that.  But  they  observed  how  many 
of  their  notes  came  back  upon  them  for  payment, 
and  keeping  an  amount  of  bullion  sufficient  to 
meet  any  such  expected  demand,  they  could  issue 
as  many  notes  as  they  pleased.  And  they  de- 
rived exactly  the  same  profit  from  issuing  these 
notes,  as  if  they  were  gold  and  silver,  and  these 
notes  produced  exactly  the  same  efiects  in  com- 
merce, as  if  they  were  gold  and  silver.  Conse- 
quently, in  their  effects,  both  to  the  banker  and  to 
die  public,  just  by  so  much  as  they  exceeded  the 
quantity  of  the  bullion  retained  to  support  their 
credit,  and  convertibility,  they  were  exactly  equi- 
valent to  an  augmentation  of  capital — ^to  an  equal 
increase  of  actual  gold  and  silver.  A  species  of 
capital,  no  doubt,  of  a  somewhat  dangerous 
character,  and  one  that  was  liable  to  be  destroyed, 
but  yet,  so  long  as  it  did  exists  it  was  equivalent 
to  80  much  bullion. 

9.  The  first  bank  actually  established  in  Eng- 
land, was  the  ^^Bank  of  England,**  which  was 
framed  on  the  model  of  those  banks,  which  were 
called  Monti  in  Italy.  It  was  a  company  of  sub- 
scribers to  a  public  loan,  which  was  ^e  first  legal 
foundation  of  our  National  Debt.  The  sum  sub- 
scribed by  this  company  was  £1,200,000,  which 
was  lent  to  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  France,  and  the  company  was  authorized  to 
create  and  issue  an  equal  amount  of  bank  notes ; 
they  were  also  authorized  to  receive  deposits  from 
the  public,  and  trade  for  profit  upon  their  own 
account. 

10.  Now,  we  must  specially  remark  this,  that 
the  ori^nal  capital  subscribed  bpr  the  bank  was 
lent  to  Grovemment,  and  was  put  mto  circulation, 
and  over  and  above  that,  they  were  allowed  to 
create  an  equal  quantity  of  bank  notes — that  is  to 
say,  both  the  coin  and  the  notes  were  in  circula- 
tion. Consequently,  so  far  as  regards  the  cur- 
rency, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  effect  of  the 
institution  of  the  Bank  of  Enghind  was  to  create 
an  addition  of  £1,200,000  to  the  previously 
existing  metallic  currency..  And  this  result  was 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Venice,  where  the  bullion  for  which  the  notes 
were  given  was  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and 
was  not  in  circulation. 

11.  Some  further  augmentations  were  made 
to  the  capital  of  the  bank  by  fresh  loans  to 
Government,  and  they  were  on  each  occasion  per- 
mitted to  create  bank  notes  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  notes  created  on  these 
several  occasions  were  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  currency.  After  some  time,  all 
restrictions  on  their  amount  was  removed,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  issue  as  many  as  they 
pleased,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  be  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand. 

12.  The  next  bank  erected  was  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  a  mere 
private  Joint  Stock  Bank.  It  was  an  association 
of  private  persons,  who  paid  in  a  certain  subscrip- 
tion, and  they  were  allowed  to  create  promissory 
notes  ad  Ubiium.  They  received  no  deposits  from 
the  public  for  nearly  ten  years  after  they  were 
established.  We  are  told  by  contemporary  writers, 
that,  in  a  short  time,  their  notes  in  circulation 
were  five  times  the  amount  of  the  subscription 


paid  in  to  support  their  credit,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  all  excess  above  the  amount  of  bullion 
deposited  was  an  addition  to  the  previously  ex- 
isting metallic  currency. 

13.  During  this  period  all  the  London  bankers 
issued  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  and  some  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  is 
stated  by  contemporary  writers,  that  some  had 
notes  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  million  in 
circulation. 

14.  Thus  we  see  that  the  distinctive  function  of 
a  bank,  and  a  banker,  was  to  issue  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  which  were  to  circulate  as 
money.  ThtU  m,  to  create  paper  currency ;  in  some 
cases  only  equal  to  the  amount  of  bullion  they 
displaced,  in  others  greatly  exceeding  it.  And  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  "  bank  "  was  to  receive  de- 
posits of  cash,  and  to  give  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  and  also  to  discount  bills  of  exchange 
with  similar  notes — ^in  fact,  to  create  instruments 
0/ credit.  Thus,  in  the  very  able  memoirs  upon 
banking,  presented  by  Law  to  the  Regent  Orleans, 
he  says: — "La  banque  est  un  credit  •general.'* 
And  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  ^e  word 
there  is  abundant  proof. 

15.  These  views  are  quite  borne  out  by  the 
language  of  the  Statute  of  1709,  preventing  banks 
of  more  than  six  persons  being  formed.  At  this 
period  a  bank  was  considered  so  much  an  affair  of 
State,  that  no  one  thought  of  a  bank  not  erected 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  when  in  1697  parlia- 
ment meant  to  confer  a  monopoly  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  it  only  said  that  no  other  bank  should 
be  erected  by  parliament.  But  about  1708,  some 
other  public  companies  began  to  do  banking  busi- 
ness,  by  issuing  promissory  notes,  and  on  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  in  1709,  parliament  was 
called  upon  to  interfere  to  protect  the  monopoly  of 
the  bank  of  England,  and  the  language  of  the  Act 
demands  our  attention.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  legal  definition  of  the  word  "bank,**  and 
"banking,**  and,  consequently,  the  Act  did  not 
directly  enact  that  no  bank  with  more  than  six 
partners  should  be  formed,  but  it  described  what 
was  at  that  time  the  well  understood  business  of 
banking,  and  it  prohibited  that.  The  words  of  the 
Act  are  these :— "  That  during  the  continuance  of 
the  said  corporation  of  the  Grovemor  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  body  politic,  or  corporate  whatsoever,  erected, 
or  to  be  erected,  (other  than  the  said  Govemw 
and  Company  of  tne  Bank  of  England),  or  for 
any  other  persons  whatsoever  united,  or  to  be 
united  in  covenants,  or  partnership,  exceeding  the 
number  of  six  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe^  or  take  up 
a/ny  sum  or  sums  o/mon^t  on  their  biUst  or  notes, 
payable  at  demand,  or  at  anv  less  time  than  six 
months  from  the  borrowing  thereof.** 

16.  Thus  we  see  that  at  this  period  banking 
was  understood  to  consist  in  borrowing,  or  ototi^, 
or  taking  up  money  on  promissory  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  and  to  forbid  persons  to  do 
that  was  to  prevent  them  from  banking.  This, 
then,  at  that  period  was  the  well  understood 
meaning  of  banking,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
this  clause  was  perfectly  effectual  for  its  purpose, 
and  it  did  prevent  any  other  joint  stock  bank 
from  being  formed. 

17.  But  this  meaning  becomes  much  more 
dear  in  1742.    The  act  of  1709  did,  for  some 
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time,  prevent  any  nrdl  banks  from  being  founded, 
bat  about  1740,  some  persons  tried  to  evade  the 
mxda  of  the  act,  and  erect  banking  institutions. 
In  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  this,  the 
language  of  the  act  of  1742  is  much  more  full  and 
ex^cit.  It  says,  "And  to  prevent  any  doubt 
that  may  arise,  concerning  the  privilege  or  power 
eiven  by  former  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  said 
Governor  uid  Company  of  bxclvsivb  baiocinq  ; 
and  also  in  regard  to  erecting  any  other  bank  or 
banks,  by  parliament,  or  restraining  other  persons 
from  baiiking^  during  the  continuance  of  the  said 
privilege  granted  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  before  recited;  it  is 
hereby  further  enacted  and  declared  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  it  is  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Act,  that  no  other  bank  shall  be 
erected,  established,  or  allowed  by  parliament, 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  body 
politic  or  corporate  whatsoever,  erected  or  to  be 
erected,  or  for  any  oth^  persons  whatsoever, 
united  or  to  be  united,  in  covenants,  or  partnership, 
exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons,  in  that  part 
of  Great  Britain,  called  England,  to  borrawy  owe, 
or  take  tip,  €my  sum  or  sums  of  moTtey  on  their 
bills,  or  noiesy  payable  at  demcmd,  or  at  any  less 
time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof, 
during  the  continuance  of  such  said  privilege  to 
the  said  Grovemor  and  Company,  who  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  and  remain  a  Corporation  with 
the  privilege  of  sxclusivb  bahkihg,  as  before 
recited." 

18.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  privilege  of  exclu- 
sive banking  conferred  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
Is  expressively  declared  to  consist  in  borrowing^ 
owmfff  or  takmg  upnumey^  on biUs^  or  notes^ pay- 
Me  on  demand.  That  is,  in  creating  and  issuing 
currency,  and  to  prohibit  persons  from  creating 
currency  was,  in  fact,  to  prohibit  them  from  bank- 
ing. These  words  wwe  devised  with  the  utmost 
care,  so  as  to  prevent  any  other  rival  in  the  most 
oompreheneive  manner  possible.  It  was  supposed 
that  no  legal  ingenuity  could  devise  an  expedient 
to  evade  so  extensive  a  prohibition.  The  form  of 
words  adopted  in  the  Act  was  devised  in  reference 
to  the  method  of  doing  banking  business  at  the 
time  thejf  were  framed^  and  they  did  prevent  any 
other  public  bank  being  formed,  as  long  as 
banko^  adhered  to  that  particular  method  of 
doing  business,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  created 
eurrenqf  in  the  farm  of  promissory  notes,  pay- 
aUe  to  bearer  on  demand.  But,  about  thiri^ 
years  later,  bankers  adopted  a  change  in  the 
method  of  doing  their  business  so  simple,  and 
apparently,  so  unimportant  as  to  elude  notice. 
And  it  was  this  mere  change  in  the  form  of  doing 
their  business,  tiiat  is,  of  creating  liabilities,  or 
currency,  in  a  form  not  provided  for  by  the  words 
of  the  Act,  that  cut  away  the  ground  from  under 
the  Act,  and  was  the  means  whereby  the  present 
Joint  Stock  Banks  in  London  were  founded,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
En^^and,  because  when  this  mode  of  evading  the 
Act  was  discovered,  and  the  Bank  appli^  to 
parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  they  were  told  that 
such  monopolies  were  out  of  &^on,  and  their 
demand  was  refused. 

19.  Before  we  describe  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  mode  of  doing  banking  business, 
whkdi  was  adopted  about  1772,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  exhibit  the  form  which  a  banker*s  accounts 


would  present  under  the  old  system.  Neglecting 
any  capital  of  his  own  the  banker  might  be  pos- 
sessed of,  let  us  suppose  him  to  have  £10,000  in 
cash  deposited  with  him  by  one  set  of  customers 
— ^A,  B,  C,  &C.,  then  his  accounts  would  stand 
thua: — 

Liabilities. 

To  customers*  balances  £10,000 

Assets. 

By  cash  deposited  £10,000 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  another  set  of  cus- 
tomers, a,  b,  c,  &c.,  bring  him  £30,000  of  bills  of 
exchange  to  discount,  the  way  he  would  have 
done  it,  would  have  been  to  give  his  own  promis- 
sory notes  to  that  amount,  deducting  the  discount 
Let  us  take  that  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  bills  at 
twelve  months,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  Then 
his  accounts  would  stand  thus — 
Liabilities. 

To  customers' balances  £10,000 

Notes  issued 28,500 

£38,500 

Assets. 

By  cash  deposited  £10,000 

Bills  of  Exchange  30,000 

£40,000 

That  is  to  say,  with  actual  cash  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000,  the  banker  has  created  liabilities  to 
the  amount  of  £38,500.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  amount  of  liabilities  he 
might  create,  would  depend  on  the  actual  amount 
of  cash,  which  experience  would  show  him,  would, 
on  an  average,  be  demanded  from  him.  And  it  is 
also  perfectly  clear,  that  all  the  notes  above  that, 
created  and  in  circulation,  would  be  as  profitable 
to  himself,  and  produce  exactly  the  same  effects 
to  the  public,  as  an  actual  increase  of  gold  and 
sUyer. 

120.  The  words  of  the  Act  we  have  quoted, 
were  framed  specifically  in  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular method  of  creating  currency,  or  liabiliti^ 
and  as  long  as  bankers  created  liabilities  in  this 
form  only,  they  effectually  prevented  any  Joint 
Stock  Banks  being  founded  in  rivalry  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  about  1 772,  the  London  bankers, 
who  all  up  to  that  time  issued  notes  to  a  very  large 
extent,  changed  their  method  of  doing  business. 
They  adopted  a  different /brm  of  creating  liabilities. 
Instead  of  creating  liabilities  by  giving  their  cus- 
tomers their  promissory  notes,  th^  merely  wrote 
down  to  their  credit  in  their  account  an  equal  sum, 
and  they  gave  them  books  containing  a  number  of 
blank  draughts,  which  the  customers  mi^ht  fill  up 
in  favour  of  any  one  they  pleased,  and  which  were 
also  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  which  the 
banker  engaged  to  pay  to  any  one  who  presented 
them,  provided  he  had  funds  of  his  customers  to 
meet  them.  And  these  forms  are  called  Chxquss. 
Thus,  under  the  old  system,  a  banker  used  to  create 
liabilities  by  issuing  his  own  promiss(My  not«s 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand;  under  the  new 
system  he  creates  liabilities  by  promising  to  pay 
a  Bill  of  Exchu^e,  drawn  upon  him,  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand  to  an  equal  amount. 

21.    Hence,  the  modem  system  of  Cheques  is 
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nothing  but  a  snbstitute  for  Bank  Notes.  A  bank 
note  is,  in  fact,  a  double  obligation ;  one,  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  customer,  the  original  creditor, 
the  second,  to  pay  the  bearer,  i.e,  any  one  to  whom 
the  original  creditor  may  transfer  the  obligation. 
Now,  the  modem  practice  separates  these  obliga- 
tions, the  entry  in  the  banker*s  books  is  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  tiie  customer,  the  permission  to  draw 
a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
called  a  cheque,  is  the  obligation  to  pay  any  one 
the  customer  may  transfer  the  debt  to.  And  the 
entry  in  the  banker*s  books,  together  with  the 
cheque,  make  up  the  bank  note. 

22.  Hence,  we  see  that  although  banking  origi- 
nally consisted  in  issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  yet  bankers  devised  a  method  of  doing 
the  very  same  thing,  under  another  form,  and  we 
must  change  the  form  of  expression  accordingly,  to 
meet  the  altered  form  of  doing  business.  Nor 
shall  we  have  the  least  difficulty  in  finding  an 
expression  which  will  include  both  forms.  For 
though  the  business  of  banking  consisted  in  dis- 
counting bills  with  their  promissory  notes,  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  we  may  express  it  thus, 
that  it  consisted  in  buying  debts  with  pbomisbs  to 
PAT.  And  these  promises  to  pay  may  be  of  two 
forms. 

I.  Promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  de- 
mand. 

n.  Figures  written  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
customers,  to  be  drawn  against  by  cheques,  paya- 
ble to  bearer  on  demand. 

The  method  of  doing  business  by  means  of 
cheques,  was  found  to  have  so  many  practical 
advantages  over  that  by  way  of  notes,  that  from 
that  period  London  bankers  universally  disconti- 
nued the  issue  of  notes,  and  adopted  cheques; 
though  they  never  were  forbidden  to  issue  notes 
until  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

23.  The  modem  system  of  banking,  then,  by 
means  of  cheques,  is  exactly  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  former  method  of  bank  notes,  only  it 
is  somewhat  varied  in  form.  In  each  case  banking 
consists  in  creating  liabilities^  and  the  modem  form 
of  stating  ^ese  liabilities  in  banking  accounts  is  a 
source  of  an  enormous  amount  of  erroneous  opi- 
nion. In  the  former  mode  of  statmg  the  accounts, 
it  is  open  and  patent  to  the  world,  that  the  banker 
has  created  liabilities  against  himself  by  the  dis- 
count of  bills;  in  the  modem  form  these  liabilities 
are  disguised  and  amalgamated  with  the  actual 
deposits  in  cash,  so  that  it  is  made  to  appear,  and 
is  almost  universally  believed,  that  what  is  classed 
under  deposits  in  the  published  banking  accounts, 
are  deposits  in  actual  cash,  whereas  they  are  no- 
thing but  a  creation  of  credit 

24.  The  reason  is  thi^  that  in  the  old  form  when 
a  banker  discounted  a  bill  with  his  own  notes,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  his  own  notes,  and  a  dis- 
tinction was  plainly  drawn  between  liabilities  cre- 
ated by  the  deposit  of  cash,  and  the  notes  issued 
in  the  discount  of  bills.  In  the  modem  form, 
when  a  banker  has  created  liabilities  by  discount- 
ing a  bill  by  writing  down  to  his  customer's  credit, 
what  under  the  old  system  he  would  have  given 
him  as  notes,  thejr  are  trei^ed  and  classed  as  a 
^  balance  on  drawing  accounts,**  and  they  are  not 
distinguished  from  the  liabilities  created  by  the 
deposit  of  cash,  and  the  two  being  thus  prestoted 
to  the  public  under  one  denomination,  are  almost 
universally  believed  to  be  actual  cash,  except  by 


those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of 
banking.  In  order  to  present  the  difierence  in 
the  clearest  manner  to  the  reader,  we  shall  now 
contrast  the  two  forms  of  stating  the  accounts. 

OLD   rOBM   OF   BAKKIKO   ACCOUFTS. 

Liabilities. 

To  customers' balances £10,000 

Notes  in  circulation 28,500 


£38,500 

Assets. 

By  cash  deposited    £10,000 

By  Bills  of  Exchange 30,000 

£40,000 

MODBBN  rOBM  OF  BANKIHQ  ACCOUNTS. 

Liabilities. 
To  customers*  balances £38,500 

£38,500 


Assets. 

By  cash  deposited  £10,000 

By  Bills  of  Exchange 30,000 

£40,000 

25.  Now,  in  examining  these  two  forms  of  ac- 
counts, though  they  are,  in  reality,  only  two  different 
methods  of  doing  the  same  thing,  a  striking  dif- 
ference is  apparent  on  the  face  of  them.  In  the  first 
it  is  manifest  on  the  fiice  of  it,  that  the  banker  has 
created  £28,500  of  notes,  or  created  that  amount 
of  liabilities  against  hiniself,  by  buving  bills  of 
exchange.  In  the  second  form  this  does  not 
appear  at  all,  but  this  sum  of  £28,500  appears  as 
a  deposit^  and  to  any  one  who  is  not  conversant 
with  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  a  deposit  in  actual 
cash,  and  many  persons  are  apt  to  believe  that  a 
banker  has  that  amount  of  citf  h  to  trade  with. 
Thus,  when  the  accounts  of  the  great  London 
Joint  Stock  Banks  are  published,  and  it  appears 
that  one  has  £13,000,000,  and  another  has 
£10,000,000,  and  so  on  of  deposits,  it  is  almost 
universally  believed  that  the  first  has  £1 3,000,000, 
and  the  next  £10,000,000  of  actual  money  to 
trade  with,  or  lend  out^  as  the  erroneous  plurase 
is.  And  every  half  year  we  see  summaries  in  the 
newspapers,  shewing  that  all  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  have,  perhaps,  an  aggregate  sum  of 
£40,000,000  of  money  deposited  with  them,  and,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  they  have  that  sum  of 
money  to  trade  with.  But  there  never  was  a 
more  complete  and  entire  delusion.  These 
£40,000,000  of  ''  deposits"  are  not  £40,000,000  of 
cash,  but  they  represent  the  old  bank  note  ctreulO' 
tion.  They  are  nothing  but  an  enormous  super- 
stracture  of  cbbj>it,  built  up  upon  a  compara- 
tively small  basis  of  bullion,  exactly  like  the 
note  circulation,  ^fhese  figures  do  not  shew  the 
quantity  of  cash  at  their  command  to  lend  out  or 
trade  with,  but  they  shew  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness they  have  done,  they  shew  the  liabilities 
they  have  created.  These  apparent  deposits  in 
cash,  then,  are  nothing  whatever,  but  ^e  credit 
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(Created  in  exchange  for  the  bills  which  figure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account  as  Assets. 

26.  These  two  forms  of  banking  accounts,  thos 
presented  in  contrast  to  each  other,  shew  how  the 
accounts  woold  stand  jnst  after  the  banker  has 
discounted  his  customers*  bill£^  and  befcre  thej 
have  begun  to  operate  upon  their  accounts,  in  the 
latter  form  by  means  of  cheques.  Every  banker 
does  busmess  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  when 
their  respective  customers  b^in  to  operate  by 
means  of  cheques,  jEEe  following  three  different 
results  may  ensue : — 

1.  The  actual  money  may  be  drawn  out. 

2.  It  may  be  transferred  to  the  account  of 
anoUier  customer  of  the  same  bank. 

3.  It  may  be  an  order  to  pay  another  bank. 
But,  in  the  last  case,  if  the  banker  A  is  ordered 
to  p^  the  banker  B  so  much,  the  chances  are 
that  B  will  be  directed  to  pay  A  very  much  the 
same  amount,  and  then  an  interchai^Bpe  of  these 
respective  orders  may  take  place,  and  only  the 
differences  be  paid  in  cash.  And  this  is  exactlv 
the  same  in  eflect,  as  an  interchange  of  bank 
notes,  t 

277"^  Thus,  we  see  that  the  nA)dem  system  may 
be  expressed  in  exactly  the  same  language  as  the 
old  one.  Banking  formerly  consisted  in  the 
creation  and  exchange  of  instruments  of  credit. 
And  so  it  is  now.  Banking  now  equally  consists 
in  the  creation  and  exchange  of  instruments  of 
credit,  just  as  much  as  it  ever  was.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  form  of  the  instrument  is 
changed,  and  it  was  by  this  change  in  the  form  of 
the  instrument,  that  the  London  Joint  Stock 
Bimks  were  able  to  be  founded,  because  the  words 
of  the  monopoly  clauses  of  the  bank  acts  of  1709, 
and  1742,  only  specified  the  former  method  of 
creating  these  instruments  of  credit 

28.  Now,  under  the  former  system,  it  was 
universally  allowed  that  banks,  by  creating  credit 
in  the  form  of  notes,  created  currency ;  under  the 
modem  system  fentries  and  cheques  perform  ex- 
actly the  same  mnctions  as  notes,  consequently, 
in  a  scientific  sense,  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
cnrrency^nst  as  much  as  notes  are,  and  conse- 
quoitly.  Chunks  create  currency  now  jnst  as  much 
as  they  cud  before,  and  the  supposition  that  the 
legislature  can  prevent  banks  from  dealing  in 
credit,  by  prohibiting  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  is 
a  mere  delusion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  folly  admitted  that  bank  notes  may  produce  a 
greater  inflation  of  credit  than  cheques,  because 
there  are  many  cases  where  bank  notes  would 
pass,  that  cheques  will  not  pass,  but  wherever 
they  do  pass  they  are  to  be  considered,  in  all 
respects,  as  the  equivalents  and  substitutes  for 
notes. 

29.  These  considoraticms  afford  an  exphina- 
tion  of  some  very  well  known  phenomena,  which 
are  generally  misunderstood,  respecting  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  which  publish  their  accounts,  and 
give  interest  on  deposits,  according  to  the  rate  of 
discount.  When  the  rate  of  discount  rises  very 
hi^  it  is  universally  observed  that  the  apparent 
deposits  in  banks  dedine,  and  it  is  ver^  com- 
monly explained  by  saying,  that  when  mterest 
rises  very  high,  people  take  their  money  out  of 
banks,  to  invest  it  in  other  ways.  But  such  an 
explanation  is  paradoxical  on  the  face  of  it. 
Banks  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  attract  de- 
posits, and  not  to  drive  them  away.    Besides,  if 


one  asks  contractors,  builders,  £M.,  at  such  periods, 
they  will  say,  that  work  is  stopped  because  peo- 
ple put  their  money  into  banks,  because  the  in- 
terest is  so  high.  Thus,  we  meet  with  two  dia- 
metrically contrary  assertions  as  to  the  flow  of 
money  at  such  periods ;  but,  if  we  understand  the 
real  nature  of  these  so-called  deposits,  the  reason 
of  their  diminution  is  plain ;  because,  when  the 
rate  of  discount  is  raised  very  high,  it  stops  the 
discount  of  bills,  it  stops  the  creation  of  credit,  in 
fiu;t,  U  is  not  a  dimintUion  of  deposits  in  cash^ 

BUT   IT   18   ▲  COKTaACTlOM   OF   CBSDIT. 

80.  The  very  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed 
after  a  great  conunercial  crisis,  such  as  that  of 
1857.  In  July,  1858,  the  aggregate  of  the  sums 
deposited  with  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  appeared 
to  be  considerably  less  than  in  July,  1857;  and 
this  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  diminished  number 
of  bills  discounted  from  the  general  contraction 
of  mercantile  operations,  and  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily to  a  diminution  in  the  actual  ca^  de- 
posited. 

31.  Now,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  issuing 
notes  is  coining  cr^t,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  equivalent  to  creating  capita], 
both  as  regards  the  issuers  of  the  notes,  and  their 
effects  to  the  public,  a  species  of  capital  which  is 
liable  to  be  destroyed,  and  is  capable  of  very 
serious  abuse.  But  it  also  necessarily  follows, 
from  the  preceding  details,  that  the  modem 
system  of  banking  is  equally  coining  credit,  and 
tihat  just  as  much  as  the  figures,  or  Qie  liabilities 
created,  exceed  the  actual  cash,  they  are  equi- 
valent to  a  creation  of  currency,  or  to  an  increase 
of  capital. 

32.  We  may  now  here  notice  an  objection 
which  is  fullv  discussed  under  the  term  Cub- 
BBHCT,  but  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
banking,  that  we  must  repeat  it.  Many  persons 
say  that  bills  of  exchange  are  not  currency,  be- 
cause they  require  to  be  discharged  in  money, 
and  many  more  think  that  bills  of  exchange  are 
analogous  to  bills  of  lading,  because  one  n^e- 
senis^  as  they  erroneously  call  it,  money,  and  the 
other  represents  commodities.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  all  bills  of  exchange  must  be  expressed 
to  be  payable  in  money,  but  it  is  a  most  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  paid  in 
mcmey.  The  immense  majority  of  commercial 
bills  are  not  paid  in  money,  but  by  figures  in 
bankers*  books.  Most  men  in  commerce  draw 
bills  and  accept  bills,  that  is,  they  have  debts  due 
to  them,  and  debts  due  by  them.  These  fall  due 
at  different  dates,  and  when  a  trader's  acceptances 
are  falling  due,  he  takes  some  of  the  debts  due  to 
him  to  his  banker,  and  sells  them  to  him.  The 
banker  buys  them,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
by  creating  fresh  liabilities  of  his  own,  and 
writing  down  so  many  figures  to  his  customer's 
credit.  When  his  own  acceptance  £Etlls  due,  and 
is  presented  to  him  for  payment,  he  draws  a 
cheque  upon  his  banker,  and  if  the  holder  of  the 
bill  is  a  customer  of  the  same  banker,  the  matter 
is  settled  by  a  mere  transfer  of  figures  in  the 
banker's  books ;  if  he  is  the  customer  of  another 
banker,  the  two  bankers  have  probably  an  ex- 
change of  debts,  arising  out  of  similar  transac- 
tions on  both  their  parts,  and  the  debts  are 
settled  with  the  payment  of  no  more  coin  than 
the  difference ;  or  i^  as  is  more  usually  the  case, 
the  holder  of  the  bill  has  deposited  it  with  his 
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banker,  and  the  acceptor  has  made  it  payable  at 
his  own  banker's,  who  pays  it  as  a  matter  of 
conrse,  as  an  ordinary  cheque,  the  day  it  is  due. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  monetary  business  of 
the  country  is  gradually  reduced  to  the  creation 
and  exchange  of  instruments  of  credit^  and  the 
only  use  of  the  actual  money  is  to  pay  the  differ- 
ences. Now,  this  is  the  regular  practice  of  bank- 
ing ;  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  bills  of  exchange  in  commerce  are  paid,  and 
consequently  the  whole  system  may  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent,  with- 
out a  single  coin  being  required.  Thus,  a  mer- 
chant may  carry  on  trtule  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  pay  bills  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  money, 
and  never  touch  a  single  coin.  But  these  instru- 
ments of  credit  perform  exactly  the  same  func- 
tions as  if  they  were  coin,  and  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  they  are  to  be  considered  in  all 
respects  as  if  they  vere  coins.  They  are  all  a 
JMUt  of  the  currency,  or  circulating  medium. 

33.  Bank  notes  and  cheques  are,  therefore, 
peculiarly  the  instruments  of  credit,  created  by 
Banking,  as  bills  of  exchange  are  by  commerce. 
The  only  practical  difference  between  them  is, 
that  the  former  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  direct 
obligations  of  the  banker  to  pay  the  money  stipu- 
lated ;  the  latter  are  not  so,  unless  he  has  suffi- 
cient funds  of  his  customer  to  meet  them.  The 
consequence  is,  that  when  cheques  are  transferred 
from  hand  to  hand,  it  is  usual  to  require  the 
transferer  to  indorse  them,  so  that  if  the  banker 
refuses  to  pay  them,  the  liability  of  the  transferer 
may  be  preserved.  In  Bank  notes  this  is  not 
usually  done,  because  as  the  holder  may  demand 
payment  for  them  on  the  instant  from  the  bank, 
few  persons  expect  that  it  will  fail  before  pay- 
ment is  demanded,  and  consequently  Bank  notes 
usually  pass  from  hand  to  Imd  by  simple  deli- 
very, without  indorsement. 

34.  Both  Bank  notes  and  cheques  are  subject 
to  the  general  rule  of  law,  which  affects  all  instru- 
ments of  credit,  that  whoever  takes  one  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  without  indorsement^  does  so  at  his 
own  peril,  and  has  no  remedy  against  the  trans- 
ferer, if  it  is  not  paid.  And  the  indorsement  only 
preserves  the  liability  for  a  very  short  period ; 
in  almost  all  cases  not  more  than  twenty -four 
hours.  The  law  intends  that  all  Bank  notes  and 
cheques  should  be  presented  for  payment  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  receiver  of  a  Bank 
note  requires  the  transferer  to  indorse  it,  which 
is  by  no  means  unfi-equently  done,  and  if  on  pre- 
senting it  within  a  reasonable  time  he  finds  the 
banker  has  failed,  he  has  his  remedy  against  the 
transferer,  just  exactly  as  if  it  was  a  cheque. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  delays  presenting  it 
beyond  a  reasonable  time,  and  then  finds  the 
banker  has  failed,  he  has  no  remedy  against  the 
transferer,  either  in  the  case  of  an  indorsed  Bank 
note  or  a  cheque. 

85.  We  have  shown  rCmsDiT)  that  a  mer- 
chant deals  with  credit :  it  follows  by  the  pre- 
ceding considerations  that  a  banker  is  a  dealer  in 
credit.  4-  merchant  brings  him  debts  payable 
some  time  after  date,  for  sale,  and  by  a  flourish 
of  his  pen  the  banker  transmutes  these  into  debts 
p^able  instantly,  which  have  precisely  the  same 
effect  in  commerce  as  so  many  sovereigns.  He 
reaps  exactly  the  same  profit  by  creating  a  credit 
in  favour  of  his  cnstomery  as  if  he  gave  him  the 


actual  cash.  And  the  cheques  drawn  against 
these  credits,  so  created  by  the  banker,  circulate 
commodities  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Bank 
notes  do,  which  circulate  commodities  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  that  gold  and  silver  money 
does;  consequently  these  credits  so  created  by 
the  banker  are  Cubbbnct,  or  Cibculatibo 
Medium,  and  hence  it  manifestly  follows  that 
Banking  Cbsdit  is  Banking  Capital. 

36.  But  the  preceding  details  by  no  means 
exhibit  to  their  mil  extent  the  amazing  powers 
of  Banking  in  commerce.  We  have  given  them 
merely  to  show  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
Banking.  We  shaU  now  endeavour  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  Banking  into  a  country  where  it  did  not  pre- 
viously exist,  which  is  the  true  way  to  form  a 
real  estimate  of  its  powers,  and  its  advantages  to 
the  community. 

37.  Before  the  introduction,  then,  of  Banking 
every  merchant  had  bills  to  pay,  or  acceptances 
to  meet,  and  he  had  also  bills  to  receive.  For 
those  he  had  to  pay,  he  must  have  kept  the 
amount  in  actual  money ;  and  for  those  he  had 
to  receive,  he  must  have  kept  at  least  one  (per- 
haps a  merchant  in  large  business  must  have 
kept  more  than  one)  clerk,  for  the  special  duty 
of  collecting  his  bills.  Moreover,  if  he  made  any 
mistake,  the  loss  would  fall  on  himself.  Now, 
he  leaves  all  his  spare  cash  at  his  banker's,  and 
makes  his  acceptances  payable  there;  and  besides 
that,  he  sends  all  the  bills  which  are  due  to  him 
to  his  banker,  who  collects  them  for  him,  and  if 
any  mistake  occurs  the  loss  falls  upon  the  banker, 
and  not  upon  him.  Moreover,  when  his  own 
acceptances  fall  due,  he  does  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  require  to  have  any  actual  money  at  all  to 
pay  them  with.  As  they  become  due  he  discounts 
fresh  bills  with  his  banker,  who  creates  a  credit 
in  his  favour  by  writing  down  so  many  figures  to 
his  account,  and  thus  his  acceptances  are  paid, 
not  in  money ^  hut  by  means  of  the  credit  created  hy 
the  Banker.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Banker  mul- 
tiplies the  paying  medium  of  the  country. 

38.  Now  the  slightest  reflection  will  show  any  ^ 
one  the  enormous  saving  of  money  that  is  effected 
by  this  means.  It  is  actually  found  in  practice, 
that  it  saves  about  nine-tenths  of  the  actual 
specie  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  any 
given  amount  of  business  without  it.  Now,  let  ns 
suppose,  that  a  country  required  XI, 000,000  in 
specie  to  carry  on  any  amount  of  business,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  by  means  of  the  introduction 
of  banking,  it  was  able  to  dispense  with  £900,000 
of  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  amount  of  specie 
might  be  displaced,  and  instruments  of  credit 
substituted  for  them.  Then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
these  £900,000  in  instruments  of  credit,  which 
performed  the  same  fonctions  as  the  same  amount 
of  money,  are  to  be  considered  in  all  respects  as 
equivalent  to  that  amount  of  money  ;  that  tiiey 
are  equally  currency^  or  circulating  medium^  as 
the  money  itself.  And  consequently  £900,000  of 
specie  being  disengaged  from  its  functions,  is 
capable  of  ^ing  applied  as  additional  capital,  and 
is  m  fact  equivalent  to  so  much  increased  capital. 
Hence,  we  see,  that  the  introduction  of  banking, 
is  a  hona-jpde  augmentation  of  ct^pUal.  For  we 
unhesitatingly  assert  this  proposition,  that  if  an 
instrument  of  credit  performs  exactly  the  same 
functions  as  money  ^  it  is,  in  a  sdentjfic  sense,  to  be 
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ctmMertd  a»  money.  Hence  we  arrive  at  this 
oondnsioii,  that  by  the  introdaction  of  banking 
the  same  amoiint  of  business  may  be  carried  on 
with  ome-ieiUh  of  iJb»  quantity  of  money,  that 
woold  be  required  without  it,  or  else  supposing 
that  the  same  amount  of  actual  specie  is  retained, 
ih»  quantity  of  business  that  may  be  carried  on 
with  it  may  be  muUipUed  tbntold. 

39.  Thus  we  see  how  the  prodigious  stimulus 
which  is  always  practically  felt  on  the  introduc- 
tion 6i  banking,  is  explained.  The  preceding 
details  show  the  enormous  error  of  those  who 
think  that  bonking  does  not  add  to  capital,  that  it 
only  distributes  existing  capital.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that  no  mode  of  banking  can  create 
actual  gold  sovereigns.  But  banking  creates  in- 
struments of  credit,  and  if  these  be  voluntarily 
received  and  accepted  by  the  community  at  large, 
at  exactly  the  same  value  as  if  they  were  actual 
sovereigns,  then  just  by  so  much  as  they  exceed 
in  number  the  quantity  of  actual  sovereigns  in 
the  banker's  possession,  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  addition  to  existing  capital.  For 
not  only  does  he  save  the  use  of  the  actual  coin 
in  an  immense  multitude  of  instances,  where  it 
would  be  required,  if  Banking  did  not  exist,  and 
liberates  it,  and  enables  it  to  be  applied  to  pro- 
mote conmierce,  which  is  in  its  practical  enects 
identical  with  an  addition  of  actual  coin  to  that 
extent,  but  by  the  extra  multiplication  of  his 
promises  to  pay  over  and  above  that,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
fiirther  addition  to  the  moving  power  of  com- 
merce, to  an  enormous  extent. 

40.  Banking  is,  therefore,  the  most  potent 
engine  for  increasing  the  motive  power  of  any 
given  quantity  of  actual  capital,  that  it  is  possible 
to  devise,  consistently  with  keeping  up  the  value 
of  the  currency  at  its  level  with  bullion.  John 
Law  says  most  justly,  ^The  introduction  of 
credit)  by  means  of  a  Bank,  augments  the  quan- 
tity of  money  more  in  one  year,  than  a  prosperous 
commerce  could  do  in  ten.*^  And  just  as  Bank- 
ing spreads  more  extensively  does  it  multiply 
the  producing  power  of  the  community.  We 
have  shown  the  great  economising  power  of  rail- 
roads (BAiutoAB)  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
capital  required  to  supply  any  given  demand  for 
commodities ;  now,  an  extension  of  banking  acts 
precisely  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  to  a  much 
greater  degree ;  for  not  only  does  it  economize  the 
actual  substance  to  a  very  great  extont,  but  it 
makes  the  *'  promise  to  pay"  of  equivalent  value 
with  the  actual  payment.  And  it  is  just  in  this 
multiplying  power  of  capital  that  the  ^incipal 
danger  of  too  rapid  an  extension  o(  Banking 
consists.  The  rate  of  discount  always  depends 
upon  the  proiK»tion  between  actual  capital  and 
the  demand  for  it,  or  on  the  debts  offered  for  sale. 
A  sudden  change  in  ^e  proportion  of  these  causes 
the  most  violent  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count. If  an  unusual  quantity  of  capital  is 
thrown  too  suddenly  upon  the  market,  the  only 
result  must  be  a  ru>id  and  extreme  fi&ll  in  the 
rate  of  discount,  ^ow  a  too  rapid  extension  of 
Banking,  has  precisely  the  same  effects  as  throw- 
ing a  vast  quantity  of  capital  suddenly  on  the 
market.  For  not  only  do  the  actual  operations  of 
Banking  have  all  the  practical  effects  of  adding 
to  the  existing  capital,  but  to  that  will  be  added 
all  the  evil  effects  of  over  competition,  an  unnatu- 


rally low  rate  of  discount,  thereby  a  depreciation 
of  the  currency ;  an  export  of  bullion,  a  joint 
stock  bubble  mania,  with  all  its  rogueries,  then  a 
collapse,  and  commercial  ruin. 

41.  We  see,  too,  by  the  preceding  details,  ^ 
the  prodigious  error  of  the  common  descrip- 
tion of  the  business  of  banking.  For  it  is 
almost  universally  considered  that  bankers  are 
fnerely  agents  between  persons  who  waiU  to 
lend  and  those  who  want  to  borrow.  Of  all 
the  fallacies  that  beset  Political  Economy  at 
the  present  day  this  is  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  pestilent.  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  Bacon*s  idolafori,  or  fallacies  of  language.  It 
is  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  banking,  and  no  sound  progress  can  be 
made  in  Politick  Economy,  until  it  is  entirely 
extirpated  from  the  subject.  It  is  a  misapprecia- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  banking,  and  is  not  true,  in 
the  (H^narY.  sense  of  the  words,  lending  and 
borrowing ;  %ecajjisey  in  the  ordinary  cases  of 
lending  and  borrowing,  the  lender  deprives  him- 
self of  the  use  of  the  capital  he  lends.  But,  in 
ordinary  banking,  both  parties  have  the  complete 
right  to  nmke  use  of  the  very  same  coin.  The 
customer  lends  his  money  to  his  banker,  and  yet 
has  the  same  free  use  of  it,  as  if  it  was  in  his  own 
chest — ^the  banker  employs  that  money  in  pro- 
moting trade ;  upon  the  strength  of  its  being  de- 
posited  with   him,    he    buys    debts   with   his 

^*  promises  to  pay,**  and  the  person  who  sells  the 
debt  has  the  free  use  of  the  very  coin,  which  the 
lender  has  the  same  right  to  demand. 

42.  And  it  is  just  in  this  very  point,  that  the 
distinction  between  a  banker  And  a  bill  broker  cod." 
sists.  A  bill  broker  buys  bills  of  exchange  with 
actual  cash,  and  therefore  the  quantity  he  buys 
can  never  exceed  the  quantity  of  cash  he  has.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  banker  always  buys  bills  with 
his  promise  to  pay  cash ;  consequently,  the  only 
limit  he  need  impose  upon  his  business  is  tluU 
which  his  own  judgment  may  suggest  to  him,  tp 
keep  in  a  condition  to  meet  any  demands  that 
may  be  made  to  him. 

43.  We  must  also  correct  a  most  inaccurate 
notion,  which  is  almost  universally  prevalent,  as 
to  the  nature  of  banking.  The  common  notion  of 
banking  is,  that  it  consists  in  lendiru^  money  on 
the  security  of  Bills  of  Exchsmge.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  is  profoundly  erroneous,  it  is  a  com- 
plete nusconception  of  the  nature  of  the  business. 
When  a  banker  discounts  a  bill  for  his  customer,  - 
he  does  not  lend  him  money  on  the  security  of  the 
bills,  but  he  buys  a  debt  that  is  due  to  him.  If  he 
lent  his  customer  money,  it  would  be  the  custo- 
mer's duty  to  repay  the  money,  when  the  bill 
became  due.  But  every  one  knows  it  is  the  ac- 
ceptor's duty  to  pay  the  biU,  and  the  customer's 
name  on  it  is  merely  a  warranty  of  soundness^  as 
it  were,  of  the  debt ;  and,  it  is  only  in  the  event 
of  the  acceptor  not  paying  the  bill,  that  the 
customer  is  liable.  If  the  banker  did  not  think 
the  debt  a  good  one  he  would  not  buy  it,  and 
when  the  customer  has  sold  it  to  his  banker,  he 
never  expects  to  hear  of  it  again.  Now,  many 
persons  admit  that,  if  a  man  transfers  a  bill  with- 
out indorsement^  that  is,  a  sale  of  the  bill,  and  not 
a  mere  loan  of  money,  but  when  the  transfers* 
indorses  it,  they  say  that  alters  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  because,  if  the  bill  is  not  paid  by  the 
acceptor,  he  is  still  liable.    But,  the  least  reflec- 
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tion  will  shew  that  this  dLstinction  is  utterly  nn- 
tenable ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  only  a 
conHngaU  lidbilUy^  and  not  an  actual  liability, 
until  payment  is  demanded.  The  real  difference 
between  selling  a  bill,  with  or  without  indorse- 
ment, is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  selling  a 
horse  with  or  without  a  limited  warranty  of 
soundness.  U  a  man  buys  a  horse  without  a 
warranty,  there  is  an  end  of  the  transaction.  If 
he  takes  a  warranty  with  it,,  it  is  usually  limited 
to  a  certain  time.  K  the  horse  \a  sound,  well  and 
good,  the  transaction  is  finished ;  but  if  the  buyer 
finds  out  a  blemish,  and  gives  notice  to  the  seller 
within  the  agreed  upon  time^  he  returns  the  horse, 
and  gets  back  his  money.  But  though  the 
liability  of  the  seller  of  the  horse  continues  during 
the  currency  of  the  warrant,  it  is  no  debt  untU 
the  price  be  demanded  back  again.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  with  a  debt.  The  debt  is  an  article  of 
commerce  just  like  the  horse,  and  the  indorsement 
is,  in  its  nature,  a  warranty  of  its  soundness;  and, 
like  most  warranties,  very  strictly  limited  in  its 
duration,  because  it  only  lasts  for  a  very  short 
time  ^ter  the  debt  is  known  to  be  bad,  (indobss- 
meht),  in  most  cases,  only  twenty-four  hours. 
If  the  holder  of  the  bill  neglect  to  demand  pay- 
ment within  that  time  from  the  indorser,  his 
remedy  is  gone,  and  the  indorser  is  discharged, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  warranty. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  a  banker  lends  money  to 
his  customer  upon  the  security  of  the  bills,  is  just 
as  irrational  as  to  say  that  the  buyer  of  a  horse 
lends  money  to  the  seller,  on  the  security  of  the 
horse.  The  true  description  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  a  banker  is,  that  he  buys  debts  with 
warranty  of  soundness,  with  his  ^promises  to 
pay." 

44.  The  preceding  details  also  shew  the  en- 
tu'e  fallacy  of  the  almost  universal  opinion  that 
the  Ix)ndon  Banks,  public  and  private,  other  than 
the  Bank  of  England,  are  mere  Banks  of  Deposit, 
and  are  not  Banks  of  Issue.  Thus,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch  says,  (Dictionary  of  Commerce^  Art.  Bank,  J 
'*  Banks  are  commonly  divided  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  Banks  of  Deposit,  and  Banks  of  Issue. 
This,  however,  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  rather 
an  imperfect  classification,  inasmuch  as  almost 
all  Banks  of  Deposit  are,  at  the  same  time.  Banks 
of  Issue,  and  almost  all  Banks  of  Issue  are  also 
Banks  of  Deposit.  But,  there  is,  in  reality,  no 
ambiguity ;  for,  by  Banks  of  Deposit  are  meant 
Banks  for  the  custody  and  employment  of  the 
money  deposited  with  them,  or  intrusted  to  their 
care  by  their  customers,  or  by  the  public ;  while, 
by  Banks  of  Issue,  are  meant  Banks  which,  be- 
sides employing  or  issuing  the  money  intrusted  to 
them  by  others,  issue  money  of  their  own,  or  notes 
payable  on  demand.  The  Bank  ^f  England  is 
our  principal  Bank  of  Issue,  but  it,  as  well  as  the 
other  Banks  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
that  issue  notes,  is  also  a  great  Bank  of  Deposit. 
The  private  Banking  Companies  of  London,  and 
the  various  ProvincuU  Banks  that  do  not  issue  notes 
of  their  oujn,  are  stbictlt  Bakks  of  Deposit." 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  this  last 
paragraph  is  an  entire  misconception,  because  the 
plain  meaning  of  it  is,  that  the  private  Banking 
Companies  of  London  do  not  create  credit, 
whei^eas,  we  have  shewn  that  the  business  of  Bank- 
wg  consists  in  creating  credit.  The  &nk8  of 
Venice,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  are  what  we 


consider  the  pure  types  of  Banks  of  Deposit,  be- 
cause the  notes  they  issued  only  represented  an 
equal  quantity  of  bullion,  and  they  did  not  add  to 
the  quantity  of  the  currency.  Whereas  all  the 
London  Banking  Companies  a(2rf  to  the  circulating 
medium,  and,  therefore,  they  are  all  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  a  scientific  sense,  as  Banks  of  Issue. 

45.  We  thus  see  how  entirely  fallacious  is  the 
classification  of  Banks,  as  Banks  of  Deposit,  and 
Banks  of  Issue,  according  as  they  issue  Bank  notes 
or  not.  Because  the  Banks  of  Venice,  Sweden, 
Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  which  were  pure 
Banks  of  Deposit,  all  issued  notes ;  and  the  London 
Banking  Companies,  which,  in  a  scientific  sense, 
are  all  banks  of  issue^  do  not  issue  notes.  The 
true  criterion  of  whether  a  Bank  is  one  of  Deposit 
or  Issue,  is  to  be  found,  in  our  opinion,  in  the 
circumstance  whether  it  does,  or  does  notXmul- 
tiply  instruments  of  credit!  That  is,  whether  it 
does  or  does  not  create  instruments  of  credit  ex- 
ceeding the  quantity  of  buUion  it  has  in  deposit  to 
represent  them. 

46.  To  show  how  completely  at  fault  even 
the  most  eminent  writers  are  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  Banking,  we  shall  quote  an  extract  from 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  (^Principles  of  Political  Economy^ 
Book  lit..  Chap.  24,  §  8).  In  treating  of  the 
regulation  of  a  currency,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844,  he  says  in  a  note,  ^It  would 
not  be  to  the  purpose  to  say,  by  way  of  objection, 
that  the  obstacle  may  be  evaded  by  granting  the 
increased  advance  in  book  credits,  to  be  £uwn 
against  bv  cheques,  without  the  aid  of  Bank 
notes.  This  is  indeed  possible,  as  Mr.  FullartoB 
has  remarked,  and  as  I  have  myself  said  in  a 
former  chapter.  But  this  substitute  for  Baiik 
Note  Cubrbnct  cbbtainlt  has  hot  yet  bbbb 
obganized;  and  the  law  having  clearly  mani' 
fested  its  intention  that  in  the  case  supposed  in- 
creased  credits  should  not  be  granted,  it  is  yet  a 
problem  whether  the  law  wotud  not  reach  what 
might  be  regarded  as  an evasionofits  prohibitions, 
or  whether  deference  to  the  law  would  not  produce 
(as  it  has  hitherto  done),  on  the  part  of  Banking 
establishments,  conformity  to  its  spirit  and  pur- 
pose,  as  well  as  to  its  mere  letter.^  We  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  sections  that  what  Mr.  Mill  says 
has  not  yet  been  organized,  and  which  the  law 
might  possibly  put  down,  is  the  very  thing  in 
which  London  Banking  has  consisted  for  upwards 
of  seventy  years  ! 

47.  Moreover,  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Banks  from 
creating  credit ;  and  the  almost  universal  opinion 
is  that  it  does  so— that  it  makes  the  currency 
vary  in  amount  exactly  as  it  would  do  if  it  were 
purely  metallic.  The  preceding  details  show  that 
the  ordinary  business  of  London  Bankers  con- 
sists in  the  daily  creation  of  millions  of  promises 
to  pay.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  popular  belief  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 

grevents  Bankers  from  creating  credit,  is,  since  the 
elief  in  the  Bfalance  df  Trade,  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  MOST  PBOFOUVB  DBLUSION  THAT  BVBB 
DECEIVED  THE  PUBLIC  MIND. 

48.  Thus,  too,  a  distinction  which  b  very 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  an  influential  class  oi 
persons  at  the  present  day,  is  shown  to  be  utterly 
mllacious.  For  they  draw  a  strong  distinction 
between  "  Banking"  principles  and  "  Currency  " 
principles,   Tnaintaining  that  bankers  have  no 
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business  to  create  currency,  but  that  tbeir  simple 
fonctions  are  to  lend  ont  the  money  deposited 
with  them  by  their  costomers.  And  they  hug  the 
fond  idea  that  the  Bank  Act  has  enforced  this 
distinction,  which  we  have  shown  is  a  pure 
delnsionV 

49.  To  show  the  enormons  practical  benefits 
that  may  be  produced  by  Banking,  even  b^  a  bad 
system,  we  have  only  to  adduce  its  efi^ts  in 
England,  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 
Burke  says  that  when  he  came  to  London  there 
were  not  twelve  bankers  out  of  London.  But  in 
1769,  the  first  patent  for  the  steam-engine  was 
taken  out  by  James  Watt,  and  the  spinning 
jenny  was  invented,  and  soon  after  that  the 
country  woke  up  from  its  lethargy,  and  com- 
menced those  great  engineering  works,  which 
have  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  from  that 
dqy  to  ^is^  Now,  to  carry  out  these  works  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  in  the  form  of  money 
was  absolutely  requisite,  but  it  would  have  taken 
a  long  time  to  accumulate  this  necessary  quantity, 
and  it  would  have  required  an  enormous  expense, 
because  ihe  necessary  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
could  only  have  been  acquired  by  the  exportation 
of  im  equal  quantity  of  manufactures.  But  this 
was  the  case — an  innumerable  quantity  of  bankers 
started  up  in  all  directions,  who  created  their  pro- 
missory notes,  which  circulated  exactly  as  actual 
mon^  did,  and  performed  exactly  the  same 
functions  as  money  did,  and  by  these  means  these 
great  works  were  carried  out  Now,  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England 
prevented  large  and  powerful  banking  companies 
being  formed,  which  would  have  supplied  a  solid 
currency,  and  that  a  very  great  number  of  these 
"bankers"  were  merely  petty  tradesmen,  who 
were  quite  unfit  to  perform  the  functions  they 
had  assumed,  but  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  truth, 
that  the  notes  they  issued,  however  bad  they 
ultimately  were,  so  long  as  they  actually  did 
circulate,  were  circulating  medium,  and  they  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  as  gold  and  silver,  and 
they  were  capital.  A  bad  and  dangerous  species 
it  is  true,  but  yet  capital.  And  it  was  by  means 
of  them,  that  that  prodigious  industrial  activity 
was  maintained.  And  this  well  exemplifies  the 
error  of  those  who  think  that  Bank  notes  are  not 
capital,  because,  say  they,  that  if  one  of  the  public 
hold  one  of  the  banker^s  notes,  the  banker  owes 
it,  and  thus  the  debt  and  the  credit  being  equal, 
the  result  is  nil.  But  that  is  not  the  true  mode 
of  viewing  the  question.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
that  if  payment  be  demanded  for  the  note,  the 
banker  must  pay  it,  and  the  note  is  extinguished. 
But  that  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  the  question. 
Unto  payment  is  denumded,  the  banker's  liability 
is  only  contingent.  Now,  by  issuing  his  notes,  he 
creates  products,  which  have  exchangeable  rela- 
tions with  other  things.  A  bank  note,  therefore, 
until  payment  is  demanded  for  it,  circulates  as  an 
independent  economic  entity,  just  like  money. 
And,  therefore,  when  a  banker  can  maintain  a 
ereater  amount  of  his  not^  in  circulation  than 
he  keeps  money  on  depoeit,/ne  creates  exchange- 
able products,  which  may  be  used  exactly  as 
money,  and  are  therefore  capital.  No  doubt  the 
area  ihey  circulate  in  is  much  smaller  than  the 
area  money  circulates  in,  but  yet  within  that 
area,  however  small  it  may  be,  they  are  equiva- 
lent to  money. 


50.  A  most  important  function  which  Banks 
perform  is  that  of  rapidly  transferring  capital 
from  one  branch  of  busmess  to  another,  and  from 
one  part  of  the  country,  where  it  is  superabun- 
dant to  another  part,  where  it  is  deficient.  As 
the  whole  machinery  of  commerce  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  credit,  if  one  branch  of  business 
falls  off,  the  bills  in  that  branch  will  diminish, 
and  if  another  branch  \a  developing  itself  rapidly, 
bills  in  that  branch  will  increase.  Now,  if  there 
were  no  bankers,  persons  who  had  bills  to  sell 
might  have  much  difficulty  and  trouble  in  finding 

Sersons  to  buy  them,  and  the  development  of  in- 
ustry  would  be  stunted.  But,  by  means  of  Bank- 
ing, they  merely  sell  more  bills  to  their  banker, 
and  if  he  has  more  money  at  his  command  from 
other  business  faUing  off,  he  immediately  transfers 
capital  from  one  to  the  other.  Moreover,  capital 
has  always  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  to  be  deficient  in  commer- 
cial districts.  In  the  olden  time,before  the  insti- 
tution of  bankers,  people  in  the  country  used  to 
bury  their  cash  in  the  ground,  or  in  secret  re- 
cesses of  their  houses,  where  it  lay  unproductive. 
Now  it  is  collected  by  country  bankers,  and  re- 
mitted to  the  seats  of  commerce,  where  there  is 
a  constant  demand  for  it.  In  Scotland,  where 
Banking  has  been  free  for  a  long  period,  the 
great  Banks  have  branches  both  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  in  the  commercial  districts.  The  agri- 
cultural branches  remit  the  surplus  cash  of  their 
districts  to  the  head  office  in  the  metropolis, 
which  sends  it  down  to  the  commercial  districts. 
In  England,  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
this  was  not  possible,  because,  until  1834,  there 
were  no  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  London,  conse- 
quently each  separate  country  banker  remitted 
the  surplus  from  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
lodged  It  in  some  way  in  London^  in  a  great 
many  cases  with  the  great  bill-brokers  at  call. 
But  the  commercial  districts  equally  felt  the 
want  of  capital,  consequently  the  bankers  in 
those  districts  remitted  the  bills  they  had  already 
bought  from  their  customers,  and  sold  them  to 
the  London  bill-brokers,  and  hence  arose  that 
system  of  redlscounting  which  has  been  so  much 
condemned.  It  is  the  only  way  of  getting  over 
the  impediment  created  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  of  Englimd  to  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
the  agricultimd  to  the  manufacturing  districts. 

61.  The  preceding  details  will,  we  hope,  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  Banking  system  in  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is,  in  fact,  the  heart  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial body.  It  attracts  to  itself  capital,  the 
life-blood  of  commerce,  in  the  minutest  rills,  from 
every  direction,  and  having  accumulated  it  in  a 
great  reservoir,  propels  it  through  all  the  arteries 
and  channels  of  commerce,  vivifying  and  nourish- 
ing it,  and  spreading  vigour  and  health  through 
tlie  whole  commercial  hmj. 

52.  Banking  is  now  of  such  transcendant  im- 
portance in  modem  society,  and  its  ramifications 
are  so  spread  through  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  a  convulsion  in  the  Banking  system 
spreads  terror  and  desolation  throughout  the 
whole  community.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  principles  of  Banking  is  of  sur- 
passing consequence  to  all  Political  Economists ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  lay  before  our  readers  an 
historical  account  of  the  chief  events  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  Banking  in  the  most  important  conntries 
In  such  a  matter  as  this,  it  malces  very  little 
consequence  which  we  begin  with,  and  we  shall 
therefore  begin  with  that  of  England. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progr e99  of 
Banking  in  England, 

53.  Banking,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
had  no  existence  in  England  before  the  year 
1640.  The  exchanging  of  foreign  money  for  that 
of  the  country,  which  was  the  business  from 
which  Banking  sprung,  was  a  royal  monopoly. 
Persons  who  negotiated  loans  of  money  were 
called  money  scriveners.  The  Mint  in  the  Tower 
had  in  some  sense  performed  functions  of  a  Bank 
of  Deposit,  for  merchants,  both  native  and 
foreign,  had  been  in  the  habit  for  a  considerable 
time  of  depositing  in  it  their  cash  and  bullion  for 
the  sake  of  security,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Crown.  But  in  1640,  King  Charles  I.  being 
in  great  straits  for  money,  as  he  had  quarreUed 
with,  and  dissolved  Parliament,  before  it  had 
granted  any  supplies,  by  the  advice  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  Cottington,  suddenly  seized  upon 
the  merchants*  cash  and  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
£120,000.  The  merchants  immediately  remon- 
strated warmly  with  the  Council  upon  this  breach 
of  faith,  and  finally  allowed  the  King  to  have 
£40,000  upon  receiving  security  for  its  repay- 
ment with  interest.  This  money,  both  principal 
and  interest,  was  ultimately  repaid  to  them,  but 
the  prestige  of  the  roval  honor  was  gone,  the 
Mint  lost  its  credit,  and  the  merchants  were  ob- 
liged to  keep  their  cash  at  home,  under  the  care 
of  their  own  clerks  and  apprentices. 

54.  Many  of  these,  however,  went  off  with 
their  masters*  cash  to  join  the  army.  Others  lent 
it  out  to  the  goldsmiths  clandestinely,  at  interest 
at  4d.  per  cent,  per  diem,  which  they  kept  to 
themselves.  The  goldsmiths  then  began  to  lend 
out  at  interest  the  money  lodged  with  them,  and 
they  began  to  receive  deposits  from  the  public 
generally,  offering  interest,  and  allowing  the  de- 
positors to  have  repayment  whenever  they  pleased, 
giving  receipts  for  the  money  left  with  them, 
which  were  transferable  by  indorsement.  More- 
over, they  began  to  discount  merchants*  bills  with 
their  own  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  which  were  then  cisdlcd  goldsmiths'  notes. 
People  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  leave 
their  money  with  the  goldsmiths,  where  they 
could  have  it  whenever  they  pleased,  along  with 
the  interest,  than  to  lend  it  out  on  real  or  pr- 
sonal  security.  The  goldsmiths  soon  received 
the  rents  of  all  the  gentlemen*s  estates,  which 
were  transmitted  to  town.  Five  or  six  stood  pre- 
eminent above  their  brethren,  and  Clarendon 
(Continuation  of  Life,  p.  1166, J  says,  that  they 
were  men  known  to  be  so  rich,  and  of  so  good  re- 
putation, that  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  trusted  or  deposited  in  their  hands. 
And  they  then  first  came  to  he  called  bankers. 

65,  This  new  business,  taken  up  by  the  gold- 
smiths, was  found  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
Protector*s  government.  Cromwell  was  always 
kept  in  monetary  difficulties  by  the  jealousy  of 
his  Parliaments.  And  the  "bankers"  were 
found  to  be  very  useful  in  advancing  money  in 
anticipation  of  the  supplies.  By  this  means  they 
became  almost  necessary  to  the  government. 
Nor  did  the  government  of  Charles  IL  find  them 


less  useful.  The  first  care  of  the  restored 
monarch  was  to  disband  the  terrible  republican 
armies,  but  they  required  to  be  paid  off,  and  to 
do  that,  it  was  necessary  to  coUect  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  a  few  days.  The  slow 
receipts  of  the  taxes  were  quite  inadequate  to 
effect  this,  and  the  ministers  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  "  bankers,**  and  they  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  proceedings,  that  they 
declared  the  King*s  government  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  them* 

56.  Their  method  of  doing  business  with  the 
Crown  was  as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  supplies 
were  granted,  they  were  sent  for  to  attend  the 
king.  He  always  treated  with  them  in  person, 
and  showed  them  the  greatest  politeness.  Having 
previously  consulted  with  his  ministers  as  to  what 
immediate  sums  were  required,  he  informed  them 
what  ready  money  was  necessary  by  such  a  day. 
They  were  asked  how  much  they  could  lend,  and 
what  security  they  would  require.  Each  an- 
swered according  to  his  several  ability,  for  there 
was  no  joint-stock  amongst  them;  one  perhaps 
£100,000,  another  more,  another  less.  When 
asked  what  remuneration  they  required,  they  at 
first  named  8  per  cent.,  which  the  king  and  his 
ministers  were  quite  ready  to  pve,  but  upon 
further  consideration  they  determined  to  leave  it 
to  the  king*s  own  bounty,  lest  it  might  afterwards 
be  turned  to  their  disadvantage,  mentioning,  at 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  themselves  paid  6  per 
cent,  for  it  to  their  customers,  which  was  known 
to  be  true. 

57.  They  then  received  an  assignment  for  the 
payment  of  the  first  money  that  came  in,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  tallies  upon  such  other 
branches  of  the  revenue  as  were  least  charged. 
But  even  this  was  no  security,  as  the  king  and 
treasurer  might  divert  these  payments  to  other 
purposes.  "  Therefore,**  says  Clarendon,  '*  there 
was  nothing  surer  than  that  it  was  nothing  but 
the  unquestionable  confidence  in  the  king's  jus- 
tice, and  the  treasurer*s  honour  and  integrity, 
which  was  the  true  foundation  of  that  credit, 
which  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  government. 
The  king  always  treated  them  very  graciously, 
as  his  very  good  servants,  and  all  his  ministers 
looked  upon  them  as  very  honest  men.**  We  shall 
shortly  see  how  their  confidence  in  the  king's 
honour  was  repaid. 

58.  In  1667  the  first  run  upon  the  bankers 
took  place.  During  the  few  years  since  the  king 
had  been  restored,  he  had  brought  the  country 
down  from  the  highest  eminence  it  had  ever 
attained  to  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  to  such  a 
state  of  degradation,  that  it  was  not  able  to  pro- 
tect its  own  shores  from  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy.  The  Dutch  being  wantonly  provoked 
into  a  most  fiagitious  war,  burned  Sheemess  and 
Chatham,  and  even  sailed  up  the  river  as  high  as 
Tilbury,  and  the  good  citizens  of  London  heard 
for  the  first,  and  we  fervently  hope,  the  last  time, 
the  sound  of  hostile  guns.  The  most  ridiculous 
despair  and  consternation  took  possession  of  the 
people  of  Ix)ndon.  "  The  alarm  was  so  great,** 
says  Evelyn  (Diary,  Vol  IL,  />.  24),  "that  it 
put  both  country  and  city  into  fear,  a  panic,  and 
consternation,  such  as  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
more ;  everybody  was  flying,  none  knew  why,  or 
whither.**  The  king  alone,  who  never  wanted 
personal  courage,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  kept 
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their  compoenre,  and  pot  to  shame  the  cowardice 
of  a  general  officer,  who  thought  himself  one  of 
the  greatest  soldiers  of  Europe,  who  declared  the 
Tower  not  to  be  tenable,  and  refused  to  defend 
it.  Every  one  rushed  in  a  panic  to  demand  his 
mon^  from  the  bankers.  It  was  known  that 
they  had  lent  it  to  the  king,  and  the  people  be- 
lieved that  the  regular  payments  out  of  the 
exchequer  could  not  be  made.  To  quiet  the 
public  alann,  the  king  on  the  1 8th  June  issued  a 
proclamation  to  say  that  the  payments  of  the 
exchequer  would  continue  as  usual,  and  stating 
that  it  was  his  steadfast  resolution  to  preserve 
inviolable  to  all  his  creditors,  all  the  securities 
and  assignments  made  for  repayment  of  then: 
advances ;  that  he  would  not,  upon  any  occasion 
whatever,  permit  any  alteration  or  interruption 
of  these  securities.  He,  moreover,  said  that  he 
held  this  resolution  firm  and  sacred  in  all  future 
assignments  and  securities  to  be  granted  by  him, 
upon  any  other  advance  of  money  for  his  service, 
by  any  persons  on  any  future  occasion. 

59.  The  enormous  benefits  which  had  been 
conferred  on  the  conmierce  of  foreign  countries, 
by  the  institution  of  Banks,  had  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  our  merchants.  One  or  them, 
8amnel  Lamb,  says  Lawson,  (History  of  Bank- 
p.  192 J,  presented  an  humble  address  to  his 
ss  the  Lord  Protector,  wherein  he  de- 
acriDed  the  great  advantages  the  Hollanders 
derived  from  Banks,  and  the  disadvantages  Eng- 
land laboured  under  from  their  want.  (Lamb, 
Samubi.).  In  1658,  Lamb  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  his  Baiik,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it,  but  no 
record  exists  of  the  result.  More  than  one  pro- 
ject of  a  similar  nature  was  brought  forward,  but 
with  an  equally  fruitless  result.  Nor  did  these 
schemes  diminish  after  the  restoration.  Soon 
after  that  event  multitudes  of  such  projects  were 
started,  and  very  warmly  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, and  were  very  generally  discussed.  But 
there  was  one  &tal  objection  to  them.  The 
memory  of  the  seizure  of  the  merchants*  money 
by  Charles  L,  made  people  doubt  that  a  Bank 
could  be  safely  established  under  a  Monarchy. 
The  subject  of  Banks  was  discussed  in  a  litUe  ex- 
cursion made  by  Pepys  and  a  party,  in  1666.  He 
saya,  (Didtry,  17M  Avg^  1666, J— "Sir  Richard 
Ford  did,  very  understandlngly,  methou^t,  give 
us  an  account  of  the  original  of  the  Hollands 
Bank,  and  the  nature  of  it,  and  how  they  do 
never  give  any  interest  at  all  to  any  person  that 
brings  in  their  money — though,  what  is  brought 
in  upon  the  public  faith,  interest  is  given  by  the 
^  State  for.  The  unsafe  condition  of  a  Bank  under 
a  Monarch,  and  the  little  safety  to  a  Monarch  to 
have  any,  or  Corporation  alone,  as  London  in 
answer  to  Amsterdam,  to  have  so  great  a  wealth 
or  credit,  it  is,  that  makes  it  hard  to  have  aBank 
here.  And,  as  to  the  former,  he  did  tell  us,  how 
it  sticks  in  the  memory  of  most  merchants^  how  the 
late  king,  when,  by  the  war  between  Holland  and 
France  and  Spain,  all  the  bullion  of  Spain  was 
brought  hither,  one-third  of  it  to  be  coined,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  found  advantageous  to  the  mer- 
chant to  coin  most  of  it,  was  persuaded  in  a 
strait,  by  my  Lord  Cottington,  to  seize  upon  the 
money  in  the  Tower;  which,  though  in  a  few  days 
tbe  merchants  concerned  did  prevail  to  get  it  re- 
leased, yet  the  thing  will  never  be  forgot:*    And, 


Sir  William  Temple  says,  in  speaking  of  an  event 
which  we  shall  shortly  notice  "For  credit  is 
gained  by  custom,  and  seldom  recovers  a  stain. 
I  have  heard  a  great  example  given  of  this  that 
happened  upon  the  late  King  Charles  I.,  seizing 
£200,000  in  the  Mint,  which  had  then  the  credit 
of  a  Bank,  and  for  several  years  had  been  the 
treasury  of  all  the  vast  payments  transmitted 
frx>m  Spain  and  Flanders;  but,  after  this  invasion 
of  it — although  the  king  paid  back  the  money  in 
a  few  months,  the  Mint  ha$  never  since  recovered 
its  credit  among  foreign  merchants:''  An  event 
soon  afterwards  occurred  which  not  only  rendered 
any  project  of  a  Bank  hopeless,  during  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  but  utterly  destroyed  the  private 
bankers,  who  had  rendered  such  essential  service 
to  the  government. 

60.  Charles  11.  had  been  restored  amid  the 
fruitic  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  had,  of 
course,  returned  a  Parliament  which  reflected 
these  feelings,  and  made  the  most  ample  provision 
for  his  expenses.  But,  nothing  could  fill  the 
yawning  gulf  of  his  extravagance,  and  the  bound- 
less rapacity  of  the  thieves  and  plunderers  who 
formed  his  court.  At  length,  in  1671,  his  re- 
sources were  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  inf)unous 
pension  he  received  from  France  was  utterly  in- 
adequate to  maintain  the  naval  forces  he  was 
bound  to  keep  up.  His  atrocious  proceedings  re- 
garding the  Dutch,  made  him  afraid  to  meet  his 
Parliament,  who  were  now  in  a  very  different 
mood  to  what  they  were  ten  years  before.  In 
this  extremity  the  king  declared  that  the  staff  of 
the  treasurer  should  reward  the  ingenuity  of  the 
man,  who  should  discover  some  method  of  relief. 
Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  the  merit  of  originat- 
ing the  idea,  but  Clifford  reaped  the  profit  and 
the  honor.  The  expedient  hit  upon  was  to  seize 
the  bankers'  money  in  the  Exchequer. 

61.  It  appears  that  though  the  perfidy  of 
Charles  I.  had  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the 
merchants  in  the  faith  of  the  king,  the  bankers 
had  been  won  over  by  his  long  apparent  good 
faith,  and  gracious  treatment  of  them,  and  they 
deposited  their  surplus  cash  in  the  Exchequer,  in 
anticipation,  no  doubt,  of  the  loans  that  would 
be  required  of  them.  The  king  was  so  delighted 
with  the  peculiar  perfidv  of  the  transaction,  that 
to  the  promised  reward  of  the  treasurer's  staff 
he  superadded  an  ignominious  peerage.  On  the 
second  of  January,  1672,  appeared  a  proclama- 
tion, stating  that  the  payments  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be  suspended  for  a  year,  but 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  was  promised. 
The  king  by  this  measure  seized  £1,328,526 ;  of 
this  sum  £416,725  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Yyner 
alone. 

62.  The  bankers,  it  is  true,  were  not  many, 
but  the  money  they  had  belonged  in  great  part  to 
their  customers,  and  these  were  10,000.  This 
coup  de  finance  was  so  skilfully  done,  that  no  one, 
except  one  or  two  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  conspirators,  had  the  slightest  warning.  The 
consternation  was  dreadful  in  the  city.  Number- 
less merchants  were  ruined.  The  distress  was 
felt  through  all  ranks  of  society.  Widows  and 
orphans,  who  had  no  other  means  of  investment, 
had  lent  their  all  to  the  bankers.  Many  persons 
went  mad,  many  died  of  a  broken  heart,  many 
destroyed  themselves.  It  was  at  first  promised 
that  the  suspension  should  only  be  for  a  year ; 
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but  year  after  year  passed  away,  and  neither  the 
principal  nor  the  interest  was  paid.  But  the 
intensity  of  the  public  suffermg  was  too  great, 
and  the  public  indignation  was  too  fierce  to  be 
neglected.  At  length,  in  April,  1676,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  order  the  accounts  of  the  creditors 
to  be  examined  by  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. This  having  been  done,  in  April,  1677, 
the  king  issued  letters  patent,  granting  to  each  of 
the  goldsmiths,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  in  lieu  and  satis- 
faction of  their  debts,  a  yearly  rent,  part  of  the 
hereditary  excise,  equal  to  6  per  cent,  upon  the 
debt,  with  a  clause  of  redemption,  upon  the  king 

?aying  the  principal  and  arrears  of  interest, 
'hese  letters  were  printed  and  made  public  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  1677,  and  a  bill  to  ratify  them 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1678,  but  unfortunately  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  Ck)mmons  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  never  became  law. 

63.  The  interest  continued  to  be  paid  till 
Lady -day,  1683,  when  it  ceased,  the  royalist 
party  having  gained  the  undisputed  ascendancy, 
mne  was  paid  during  the  reign  of  James  II. 
At  length,  in  1689,  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
the  cr^itors,  being  worn  out  with  despair,  deter- 
mined to  petition  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to 
make  an  order  for  payment  of  their  claims. 
The  Crown  determined  to  resist  payment,  and 
the  litigation  was  protracted  through  eleven 
years,  until  at  length  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1700,  gave  final  judgment  in 
their  favour,  establishing  their  right  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  all  arrears  of  mterest.  But  they  toere 
never  paid  one  farthiny  of  it.  An  Act  was  passed 
in  1700,  that  after  the  26th  of  December,  1701, 
the  hereditary  excise  should  be  chained  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  principal, 
until  payment  was  made  of  one  half  of  the  debt  I 
Thus  ended  this  monstrous  iniquity.  The  prin- 
cipal never  was  repaid,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
solidated with  the  South  Sea  Annuities,  and  still 
forms  part  of  the  National  Debt.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  loss  to  the  bankers  and  their 
creditors,  from  arrears  of  interest  and  retention 
of  the  principal,  was  nearly  £3,000,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  frightfol  expenses  of  such  pro- 
titicted  litigation. 

64.  These  proceedings  utterly  ruined,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Charles  n.  No  such  thing  as  a  public  bank 
could  be  thought  of  for  an  instant,  with  such  an 
unscrupulous  man  on  the  throne.  Nevertheless, 
many  schemes  for  the  purpose  were  published 
(Lewis,  Mubbat)  bat  as  they  came  to  nothing, 
we  need  not  be  delayed  by  further  notice  of 
them,  except  one.  The  corporation  of  London,  it 
appears,  had  been  invested  from  an  early  period 
with  the  guardianship  of  all  orphan  children  of 
freemen,  while  under  age  and  unmarried,  and 
with  their  property,  which  was  managed  by  a 
Court  of  Orphans.  By  this  means  a  Ibtqq 
amount  of  property  accumulated  in  theh*  han&, 
called  the  "orphan's  fund,"  which  they  had  been 
BO  imprudent  as  to  lend  to  Charles  I.'  and 
Charles  II.  This  property,  of  course,  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  rapacity  of  the  latter 
monarch,  but  the  Corporation  was  accountable 
for  it.  In  this  dilemma,  they  tried  to  get  up  a 
Bank,  and  the  proposals  were  drawn  up   and 


made  public,  by  advertisements  setting  forth  the 
great  benefits  to  trade  by  the  establishment  of 
Banks  of  credit,  in  a  printed  paper,  called 
"  England's  Interest,  or  the  great  benefit  to  trade 
by  Banks,  or  Offices  of  Credit,  in  London." 
The  proposal,  however,  did  not  meet  with  public 
favor,  and  the  plan  failed,  and  the  orphans*  pro- 
perty was  afterwards  made  good  by  other  means. 

65.  One  institution,  however,  for  a  short  time 
did  succeed  in  establishing  its  existence,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  those  Italian  Banks,  which 
we  have  seen  were  called  Monti.  In  1693,  one  of 
the  schemes  devised  to  raise  money  for  William 
III.,  was  a  Lottery  to  the  amount  of  a  million. 
A  number  of  bankers  united  and  agreed  to  pur- 
chase tickets  in  this  Lottery,  and  from  thence 
they  were  called  "  the  Company  of  the  Million 
Bank."  Their  affiurs  were  managed  by  a  board 
of  twenty-four  directors,  who  dealt  in  Govern- 
ment Annuities ;  and  their  joint  stock  amounted 
to  £500,000.  This  Bank,  or  Monte,  however,  did 
not  last  long. 

66.  We  must  now  trace  veiy  briefly  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  troubled  era  of  1688  not 
only,  as  was  natural,  destroyed  what  public  credit 
was  left,  but  diminished  the  productiveness  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  new  government  was  obliged  to 
purchase  popularity  by  abolishing  the  odious 
hearth  tax.  The  tonnage  and  poundage,  whicfa 
in  the  reign  of  James  n.  produced  £600,000,  fell 
in  1693  to  £286,687 ;  and  notwithstanding  some 
additional  taxes  were  laid  on,  the  whole  revenue 
in  that  year  was  only  £1,510,318.  Such  an 
income  was  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain  the 
feeble  and  unsettled  government,  and  the  most 
extensive  frauds  and  robberies  prevailed  among 
the  public  officers.  Some  of  these  frauds  were 
brought  to  light,  and  the  ofifenders  punished ;  but 
though  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  defaulters,  the  Com- 
mons resolved,  in  1701,  "That  it  was  notorious 
that  many  millions  of  money  had  been  given  to 
his  Majesty,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  which 
remain  yet  wholly  unaccounted  for."  It  was 
alleged  that  in  five  years  the  almost  incredible 
sum  of  £11,000,000  was  thus  embezzled. 

67.  No  sooner  was  William  lU.  seated  on  the 
throne,  than  he  renewed  with  persevering  ardour 
the  great  idea  of  his  life,  that  of  forming  a  great 
European  confederacy  to  overthrow  the.  prepon- 
derating ascendancy  of  Louis  XIV.  Parliament 
and  the  people  were  ready  enough  for  war  with 
their  ancient  antagonist,  and  supplies  were  eagerly 
voted ;  but  they  were  scarce,  and  difficult  to  be 
got.  The  government  at  first  attempted  to  perse- 
vere in  the  old  plan  of  mortga^g  the  ghuits  to 
be  voted  by  Parliament  fiieir  attempts,  how- 
ever, were  not  very  successful,  and  in  1690  the 
system  of  allowing  money  to  be  raised  on  short 
annuities  was  begun,  which  was  attended  with 
good  success.  The  increasing  expenses  of  the 
war,  however,  rendered  this  plan  too  burden- 
some, and  in  1692  a  plan  was  brought  forward 
for  raising  duties  for  the  space  of  99  years,  to 
pay  the  interest  of  an  intended  loan  of  £1,000,000 
upon  a  tontine  scheme.  The  subscribers  were  to 
receive  10  per  cent,  till  1700,  and  after  that 
£7,000  per  annum  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
survivors,  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  seven, 
when,  upon  the  death  of  each,  his  annuity  was  to 
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Htpee  to  the  Crown.  So  low  was  the  credit  of 
the  goyernment,  that  only  £108,100  was  obtained 
on  these  tempting  terms,  and  a  elanse  was  intro- 
duced by  which  the  subscribers  niight  obtain  14 
g!r  cent  upon  any  life  they  chose  to  nominate, 
ut  eyen  these  two  schemes  produced  only 
£881,493. 

68.  All  these  deyices,  howeyer,  failed  m  pro- 
ducing an  adequate  supply  of  money  to  support 
the  war,  which  languishea  in  consequence.  The 
£ital  proceedings  of  Charles  n.  seem  to  haye 
ruined  the  bankers,  or,  at  least,  to  have  deterred 
them  firom  making  advances  in  their  former  style. 
The  goyemment  were  obliged  to  revert  to  the 
humiliating  plan  of  borrowing  from  every  one 
in  the  city  they  could.  They  were  obliged  to 
sc^icit  the  Common  Council  of  London  for  so 
small  a  sum  as  £100,000,  and  if  they  granted  it, 
the  Couucilmen  had  to  make  humble  suit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  wards,  going  from 
house  to  house,  to  solicit  contributions ;  and  for 
these  advances  they  had  to  pay  in  premiums,  dis- 
count, and  commission  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

69.  The  bankers  who  had  been  plundered  by 
Charles  II.,  and  their  assigns,  had,  in  despair  of 
their  rights  being  acknowledged  by  the  Crown 
voluntarily,  been  driven  into  a  court  of  law. 
Some  of  them,  however,  endeavoured  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Crown.    When  it  tried  to 
raise  money  by  way  of  perpetual  annuities  in 
1691,  they  thought  that  they  might  make  terms 
for  themselves.    On  the  18th  January,  1692,  their 
proposal  was  submitted  to  the  House.    They  said 
that,  whereas  the  debt  due  to  the  bankers  and 
their  assigns  was  above  £1,340,000  principal,  and 
8}  years'   arrears   of  interest   at  6  p^   cent. 
at  Christmas,  1691,  they  proposed  to  forego  all 
arrears  of  interest,  and  to  advance  a  sum  equal  to 
the  principal,  on  condition  that  interest,  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  should  be  secured  to  them  by 
Act  of  Parliament.    This  proposal  was  subscribed 
by  six  or  seven  gentlemen,  whose  principal  money 
amounted  to  £29,378,  several  members  of  the 
the  House,  whose  principal  was  £5,400,  imme- 
diately declared  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
same  proposals.    They  believed  that  most  of  the 
others  interested  would  come  into  the  same  ar- 
rangement.    After  a  few  days*  delay,  persons 
whose  principal  amounted  to  the  further  sum  of 
£39,775  came  in.     Those  who  agreed  to  these 
proposals  were  chiefly  the  assigns  of  the  bankers, 
and  their  creditors.     The  bankers  themselves 
declined  to  join  in  the  arrangement,  for  fear  it 
might  prejudice  their  case  in  the   Exchequer. 
When  the  committee  who  brought  up  this  report 
to  the  House  first  met,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
them,  that  certain  parties  were  ready  to  subscribe 
a  million,  on  condition  of  receiving  £65,000  a 
year,  of  which  £5,000  was  to  be  for  management, 
and  the  rest  for  interest,  and  that  their  bills  of 
property^  or  stock,  should  have  a  forced  currency y 
or  be  made  legal  tender,  in  which  case  they  offered 
to  advance  £200,000  in  cash,  to  be  ready  as  a 
Bank,  to  exchange  such  current  bills  as  should  be 
demanded  of  them,  to  give  them  credit,  and  sup- 
port their  circulation,  and  that  they  should  re- 
eeive  5  per  cent,  on  that  sum.    TMs  scheme  was 
devised  by  Mr.  William  Paterson,  and  supported 
by  several  wealthy  merchants  in  the  city.    The 
committee  declined  to  receive  the  proposal  for 
giving  a  forced  currency  to  this  stock,  but  they  I 
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I  were  quite  willing  to  receive  such  a  phin,  and 
make  the  stock  transferable  at  pleasure.  The 
proposal  broke  off  upon  this  difference.  Paterson 
and  some  of  his  friends  were  willing  to  waive  the 
forced  currency  of  the  stock,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  Such  was  the  first  effort  of  Paterson  to  found 
a  National  Bank.  After  this  failure  no  ftirther 
proposal  was  made  till  the  beginning  of  1694, 
when  the  increasing  public  necessities  made  the 
ministry  attempt  to  start  such  another  project. 
Paterson  must  evidently  have  been  a  person  of 
some  weight  and  consideration,  for  the  ministry 
sent  for  him  again,  and  requested  him  to  organize 
another  plan.  His  second  project  was  to  raise  a 
capital  of  £2,000,000  at  7  per  cent,  interest.  His 
influence  obtained  forty  men  to  subscribe  £5,000 
each,  as  a  fund  to  circulate  £1,000,000  at  8  per 
cent.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  however,  who 
were  accustomed  to  allow  40  per  cent,  discount, 
(equal  to  66.66  per  cent,  interestl  discount) 
on  tallies  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  which  had  but 
four  or  five  years  to  run,  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  persons  would  subscribe  at  par,  to  a  fund 
which  had  no  positive  determination.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Government  of  Charles  II.  always 
borrowed  at  8  per  cent,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
until  he  robbed  the  bankers,  so  that  the  credit  of  the 
Government  of  William  lU.  was  now  much  worse. 
This  plan  underwent  several  modifications,  but 
they  all  failed,  and  a  lottery  was  started  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  which  was  equally  abor- 
tive. Not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  all  these 
attempts,  Paterson  persevered  and  formed  another 
project,  which  was  to  raise  and  circulate 
£1,200,000  upon  a  ftmd  of  £100,000  a  year. 
Some  party  jealousy  came  at  the  opportune 
moment  to  assist  him.  Mr.  Michael  Godfrey, 
brother  to  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  and  some 
persons  who  were  nettled  at  some  transactions 
with  the  East  India  Company,  now  took  Paterson 
up,  and,  in  effect,  supplanted  him,  for  though  he 
continued  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  direction  of 
the  measure,  Godfrey  stood  foremost  in  it,  and 
was  considered,  both  by  the  Ministers  and  the 
Parliament,  as  the  efficient  man,  on  whom  all  de- 
pended, and  to  whom  all  ackuowledgments  were 
to  be  paid. 

70.  This  scheme  at  last  succeeded;  after  the 
details  had  been  settled  in  concert  with  the 
ministers,  it  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Conn- 
cil,  and  long  and  anxiously  discussed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Montague,  who  after- 
wards played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  coinage,  and  the  first  great 
currency  debate  of  modem  times  (Montague), 
And  at  last,  after  passing  through  many  hair 
breadth  escapes,  and  being  more  than  once  on  the 
very  point  of  being  lost,  the  Act,  Statute  1694, 
c.  20,  was  passed,  by  which  the  Bank  of  England 
was  established. 

71.  Few  things  can  be  more  surprising  than 
that  a  system  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
centuries  in  Italy,  and  which  had  conduced  so 
much  to  the  stability,  nay,  even  to  the  existence 
of  so  many  of  the  Italian  governments,  had  not 
been  adopted  in  England  before  this  time.  The 
debt  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  the  first  attempt  in  England  to 
raise  money  by  way  of  perpetual  annuities ;  and 
it  did  not  take  place  until  the  chief  power  in  the 
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state  had  finally  passed  away  from  the  Crown  to 
Parliament.  Only  thirteen  years  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  king,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament, 
80th  December,  1701,  presses  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  take  care  of  the  public  credit,  "  which," 
he  says,  "  cannot  be  preserved,  but  by  keeping 
sacred  that  maxim,  that  they  shall  never  be 
losers  who  trust  to  a  parliamentary  securitjr." 
How  different  from  the  sentiments  of  precedmg 
monarchs  I 

72.  The  Act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1694,  and  the  chief  provisions  in  it  (Sta- 
tute 1694,  c.  20)  are  as  follows : — 

L  After  providing  for  raising  certain  taxes 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  it  directed  that  the  sum  of 
£100,000  a  year  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
encouragement  of  persons  making  a  voluntary 
loan  (i.  e.  a  Monte)  of  £1,200,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war  with  France,  in  the 
following  manner. 

n.  The  Crown  might  appoint  commissioners 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  sum  of  £1,200,000, 
before  the  1st  August,  1694,  from  any  person 
native  or  foreign,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to 
be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  said  sum  of 
£100,000  per  annum  was  set  apart,  to  be  paid  to 
the  use  of  the  subscribers,  their  heirs,  successors, 
or  assigns.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

III.  The  Crown  was  empowered  to  authorize, 
by  Letters  Patent,  the  subscribers  to  the  loan  to 
assign,  and  transfer  their  stock  and  interest,  and 
to  prescribe  the  manner  of  doing  so,  and  to  erect 
them  into  a  corporation,  to  be  called  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  all 
the  usual  privileges  of  a  corporation,  together 
with  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold  lands,  rents, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  all  descriptions, 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  any  private  individual, 
subject  to  a  proviso  of  redemption. 

IV.  That  in  case  the  whole  sum  of  £1,200,000 
should  not  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  the  1st 
January,  1695,  then  the  payment  to  the  sub- 
scribers should  only  be  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  advanced ;  and  that  at  any  time  after 
the  1st  August,  1705,  upon  Parliament  giving 
twelve  months'  notice,  and  repaying  the  whole  of 
the  debt  due,  the  Corporation  should  cease  and 
determine. 

V.  No  single  person  was  to  subscribe  more 
than  £20,000,  and  one-fourth  was  to  be  paid 
down  at  the  time  of  subscription,  and  the 
remainder  before  1st  January,  1695;  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  the  remainder,  the  first  instal- 
ment to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

VI.  Unless  at  least  one  half  of  the  capital 
was  subscribed  before  the  1st  August,  the  sub- 
scribers were  not  to  be  made  a  corporation,  but 
those  who  had  subscribed  might  transfer  their 
stock  and  annuities  as  individual  creditors  of  the 
Crown. 

Vn.  The  Corporation  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  borrow  or  give  security  by  bill,  bond,  cove- 
nant, or  agreement,  under  their  common  seal,  for 
any  sums  exceeding  £1,200,000,  except  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  case  they  exceeded  this  limit,  the  proprietors 
were  to  be  liable  in  their  private  capacities. 

VIII.  The  Corporation  were  allowed  to  deal 
in  bills  of  exchange,  to  buy  or  sell  bullion,  gold 
and  silver,  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of 


goods  and  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  if  the 
loan  was  not  repaid  within  three  months  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  to  sell  such  goods ;  and  to  sell 
goods  the  produce  of  their  own  lands. 

IX.  But  they  were  strictly  forbidden,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  deal  or  trade,  or  to 
permit  any  one  on  their  behalf  to  deal  or 
trade  with  any  of  the  money,  stock,  or  effects  of 
the  Corporation,  in  buying  or  selling  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  to  any 
common  informer. 

X.  All  the  bills,  obligatory  and  of  credit, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  made  or  given 
to  any  person,  might,  by  indorsement  of  such 
person,  be  freely  assigned  to  any  person  who 
should  voluntarily  accept  them,  and  so  by  such 
assignees  totiea  fjuoties^  by  indorsement  thereon, 
and  all  such  assignees  might  sue  thereon,  in  their 
own  names. 

XI.  That  if  the  Corporation  should  purchase 
any  Crown  lands  or  advance  any  money  to  the 
Crown  whatever,  except  by  the  special  permission 
of  Parliament,  they  should  forfeit  treble  the  value 
of  all  such  advances,  one-fifth  to  any  common 
informer,  and  the  remainder  to  the  public. 

XII.  All  filnes,  amerciaments,  and  judgments 
recovered  against  the  Corporation,  might  be  paid 
by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  out  of  the  annuity 
of  £100,000. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  a  commission  to 
receive  subscriptions  was  nominated  on  the  15th 
June,  the  whole  stock  was  subscribed  for  in  ten 
days,  and  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  issued 
on  the  27th  July. 

73.  This  great  experiment  was  regarded  with 
some  doubt  and  misgiving,  even  by  its  zealous 
supporters,  they  feared  it  could  hardly  be  suc- 
cessful with  so  moderate  an  interest  as  8  per 
cent.  But  several  very  numerous  classes  of 
people  regarded  it  with  the  utmost  detestation. 
The  usurers,  whose  inordinate  gains  were  checked, 
were  filled  with  rage.  Some  said  it  would 
become  a  gigantic  monopolar,  engross  all  the 
money  in  the  kingdom  to  itself,  and  combine 
with  the  king  to  set  up  a  despotism.  Some 
inveighed  against  its  granting  interest,  which 
they  said  would  draw  away  money  from  trade, 
quite  forgetting  that  all  the  private  bankers  gave 
interest,  and  not  perceiving  in  the  blindness  of 
their  passion,  that  if  the  Bank  allowed  interest  to 
its  customers,  it  must  advance  money  to  traders 
to  make  it.  Some  became  extremely  anxious  for 
the  morals  of  the  nation,  which  were  to  be  placed 
in  extreme  peril  by  the  new  Bank.  Some  said 
that  Banks  and  Storks  were  only  to  be  found  in 
republics,  and  prophecied  a  revolution.  Some 
pretended  to  dislike  it,  for  fear  it  should  dis- 
appoint the  king  in  the  expected  supplies.  The 
domestic  enemies  of  the  government  were  furious 
against  it,  because  they  saw  how  enormously  it 
would  strengthen  the  new  dynasty. 

74.  We  must  now  make  a  few  extracts  from  a 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  brief  Account  of  the 
intended  Bank  of  England^  1694,  said  to  be  by 
Mr.  Michael  Godfrey,  which  will  illustrate  the 
view  we  have  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Bank,  as  well  as  the  effects  which  were  expected 
to  be  produced  by  it.  He  says,  p.  1, — "The 
want  of  a  Bank  or  public  fundy  for  the  convenience 
and  security  of  great  payments,  and  the  better  to 
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facilitate  the  circulation  of  money,  &c.**  He  also 
notices  the  common  objections  to  the  institution 
of  a  Bank— ^  But  all  this  while  onr  more  re- 
fined politicians  assured  ns  that  we  must  never 
think  of  settling  Banks  in  England  without  a 
commcmwealth ;  and  this  notion  became  so 
universal,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  derision  for 
any  one  to  seem  of  a  contrair  opinion.**  He 
then  confutes  the  supporters  of  the  Land  Bank 
schemes,  and  of  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
**  They  now  run  from  their  new  mistake  to  an  old 
one,  tiiat  the  stamp,  or  denomination,  gives  or 
adds  to,  the  value  of  money.  With  this  they  re- 
solved to  run  counter  to  all  mankind,**  and  he 
repudiates  all  idea  of  a  paper  currency  not  based 
on  gold  and  silver,  p.  9.  '^  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, whatever  our  notionists  may  imagine  to  the 
contrary: — 

^  L  Thai  all  money ^  or  credity  not  having  an  tn- 
irinsie  vahte^  to  answer  the  contents  or  denomination 
thereof^  is  false  and  eounterfeity  and  the  loss  must 
fall  one  where  or  the  other, 

^n.  That  the  species  of  gold  and  silver  being  ac- 
cepted and  chosen  by  the  commercial  world  for  the 
standard^  or  measure  of  other  effects^  everything 
else  is  only  counted  valuable^  as  compared  with 
these. 

"  nL  Whertfore^  aU  credU  not  founded  on 
the  universal  species  of  gold  and  silver  is  impracti' 
cabUj  and  can  never  subsist — neither  safety,  nor 
long-'^at  least,  till  some  other  species  of  credit  be 
foind  out  and  chosen  by  the  trading  part  of  maU" 
kind,  over  and  above,  or  in  lieu  thereof** 

After  describing  the  rise  of  interest,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  government,  he  says — "For 
remedy  of  which,  it  was  proposed  some  years  ago, 
that  a  public  transferable  fund  of  interest  should 
be  established  by  Parliament.  •  •  «  In  this 
manner  it  was  proposed  that  the  constitution  of 
this  fund,  should,  in  the  practice,  answer  the  end 
of  a  public  transferable  frind  of  interest,  of  a 
Banh,  and  of  a  public  Lombard  at  once.**  And 
again,  p.  5, — ^'^  All  this  while  the  name  of  a  Bank 
or  CoRPOEATioH  was  avoided.**  So,  p.  7, — "But 
though  the  gilded  name  of  a  BaA,  and  the 
popular  one  of  a  Corporation,  &c.'*  So,  p.  9,— 
''  Others  of  the  learned  tell  us  that  this  Banh,  or 
Fnui,  will  be  so  profitable.**  And  he  clearly 
points  out  what  advantage  it  would  have  in  aug- 
menting  the  currency,  p.  17,  "And  if  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Bank  can  circulate  their  foun- 
dation of  XI  ,200,000,  without  having  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  lying  dead  at  one 
time  or  with  another,  this  Bank  will  be  in  effect 
as  jB900,000,  or  a  million  of  fbssh  monst 
brought  into  the  nation,  and  £900,000  or  a  million 
that  must  have  been  employed  in  doing  what  the 
Bank  will  iu)ply,  may  be  employed  to  other 
purposes.**  Thus  we  see  that  the  express  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  Bank,  was  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  currency,  and  that  such  an 
idea  as  the  currency  principle,  or  that  the  notes 
in  circulation  should  only  be  equal  to  the  coin 
they  displaced,  is  not  countenanced  by  them. 
(CuamsHCT  Prihciplb). 

75.  The  institution  of  the  Bank  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  greatest  relief  to  the  financial 
distresses  of  the  government.  The  war,  which 
had  long  been  languishing,  was  prosecuted  with 
renewea  vigour.  All  contemporary  accounts 
agree  as  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Bank, 


for  the  first  eighteen  months  of  its  existence. 
We  must  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Michael  Godfrey,  in 
June  or  July,  1695,  ^Godfrmt,  Michabi.),  be* 
cause  it  will  be  founa  that  this  pamphlet  con- 
tains statements  of  fact,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  theory  of  the  currency.  And  the 
circumstances  of  an  event  which  we  shall  shortly 
come  to,  are  dwelt  up6n  by  the  Bullion  Report, 
(Bullion  Rbpobt),  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  speech  in  introducing  his  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
(Pbbl,  Sib  Robbbt),  and  therefore  they  are  of 
great  historical  importance. 

76.  We  have  shewn  elsewhere,  (Coinaob), 
the  disgraceful  condition  in  which  the  silver 
coinage  was  at  this  period.  We  have  shewn  that 
it  had  been  gradually  getting  worse  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  William  III. ;  and  that 
guineas,  which  were  current  for  21s.,  after  their 
first  appearance,  gradually  rose  till,  in  1695,  they 
were  usually  current  at  dOs.  each,  from  the 
clipped,  worn,  and  debased  state  of  the  silver 
money.  The  Bank  of  England  differed  in  this 
respect  from  the  Bank  of  Venice,  that  in  the 
latter  Bank,  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  coins 
deposited  by  its  customers  was  weighed,  and  they 
only  received  credit  for  the  actual  amount  of  that. 
Consequently,  it  never  could  be  called  upon  to 
pay  more  bullion  than  it  actually  received.  But 
the  Bank  of  England  had  not  the  same  foresight. 
It  received  the  coins  at  their  nominal  value,  and 
its  notes  were  payable  on  demand ;  consequently, 
if  it  received  a  depreciated  coinage,  and  paid  its 
notes  in  a  ftill-weighted  one,  it  thereby  paid 
more  bullion  than  it  received,  and  thereby  incurred 
a  manifest  loss,  and  a  process  of  this  kind  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time  must  necessarily 
have  brought  on  a  stoppage. 

77.  The  Bank  of  England  was  a  Whig  pro- 
ject, and  had  been  eminently  successful  in  sup- 
porting the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  it  had  no  monopoly  created  in  its 
favor.  We  have  already  seen  that  multitudes 
of  projects  of  Banks  were  afloat  at  this  time. 
Among  others,  there  was  one  promoted  by  a 
knot  of  persons,  who  were  in  many  respects  the 
precursors  of  John  Law.  The  most  notorious  of 
them  were  Asgill,  Briscoe,  and  Chamberlen,  (As- 
QiLL,  Bbiscob,  Cbambbblbn).  Chamberleu  had 
matured  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  Bank  of 
Credit  upon  land,  and  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1693,  he  and  others  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Conmions,  praying  for  leave  to  erect  it. 
This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  on  the  5th  February,  1694,  that  it  was 
practicable,  and  likely  to  be  beneflcial  to  the 
nation.  Fortunately,  however,  it  went  no  fur- 
ther. The  undoubted  success  of  the  Bank  of 
England  stimulated  the  efforts  of  this  pu^,  and 
the  plan  was  again  brought  forward.  King  Wil- 
liam*s  government  were  at  this  time  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  The  Tories 
warmly  patronized  the  new  scheme.  The  capital 
of  the  new  Bank  was  to  be  ^02,564,000,  which 
was  to  be  advanced  to  government  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Buik  of  England,  but  its 
trading  capital,  notes,  &c.,  were  to  be  advanced 
solely  to  landowners,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  at  3  per  cent.  It  was,  therefore,  called  a 
Land  Bank.  The  friends  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, who  thought  that  they  had  a  virtual,  if  not 
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an  expressed  monopoly,  warmly  opposed  it.  But 
the  country  gentlemen  were  dazzled  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  an  unlimited  quantity  of  money, 
at  3  per  cent.,  when  they  usually  paid  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  The  government  were  too 
anxious  to  have  such  a  timely  assistance  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  by  these  means  an  Act  was 
passed  for  its  establishment  in  April,  1696. 

78.  The  rivalry  between  the  supporters  of  the 
two  Banks  was  now  inflamed  to  the  highest 
degree.  We  have  shown  the  i)rostration  of  trade 
during  the  time  the  silver  coinage  was  called  in 
to  be  recoined  (Coinaob,  Eveltn),  and  before 
there  was  a  suflicient  abundance  re- issued.  The 
success  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  also  enraged 
the  private  bankers  and  money  dealers,  whose 
profits  it  diminished.  All  its  enemies  now  made 
a  combined  movement  to  destroy  it.  They  col- 
lected its  notes  in  all  directions,  and  on  the  5th 
May,  1696,  they  suddenly  presented  for  payment 
^30,000  of  notes.  The  Directors,  after  a  solemn 
deliberation,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  presented,  between  twelve  and  one 

O^cloCk  BEFU8BD  PATMENT  Of  thCSC  UOteS,  but  COU- 

tiuued  their  payments  to  their  ordinary  cus- 
tomers. As  the  whole  transaction  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  public,  this  suspension  of  pay- 
ments did  not,  at  first,  have  much  effect  upon  the 
value  of  their  notes,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  their  enemies,  who  went  about  crying 
that  the  Bank  was  destroyed.  But  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  the  silver  coin  stiD  continuing,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  general  suspension,  and 
they  gave  notice  that  they  would  only  pay  cash 
by  instalments  of  10  per  cent.,  once  a  fortnight ; 
and  they  could  not  maintain  even  that  payment, 
but  were  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  3  per  cent,  once 
in  three  months. 

79.  But  the  finances  of  the^  state  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  complete  disorder  by  the  total 
failure  of  the  Land  Bank  (Lakd  Bank).  Great 
arrears  were  due  in  every  branch  of  the  public 
service,  some  funds  were  wholly  deficient,  others 
produced  much  less  than  was  calculated.  More- 
over, the  Bank  itself  had  not  seen  wherein  the 
true  functions  of  Banking  consisted.  They  gave 
notice  in  the  Gazette  that  they  would  lend  money 
on  plate,  lead,  tin,  copper,  steel,  and  iron,  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Much  of  theur  funds 
were  locked  up  in  these  advances.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  their  notes  soon  fell  to  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent.  When  Parliament  met  in 
October,  1696,  Exchequer  tallies  were  at  40,  50, 
and  60  per  cent,  discount,  Bank  notes  at  20  per 
cent.  But  at  this  time  the  Exchanqss  wese 
RESTORED  TO  PAE,  lu  cousequcuce  of  the  new 
money  from  the  Mint  coming  into  circulation 
more  freely.  We  must  beg  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  fact,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  importance,  that  in  Octo- 
ber^ 1696,  while  Bank  Notes  were  at  20  per  cent, 
discount^  the  Exchanges  were  at  par  (Cabt,  John). 
This  fact  is  of  decisive  authority  in  the  theory  of 
the  Currency  (Buluon  Repobt;  Peel,  Sib 
Robert). 

80.  When  Parliament  met  in  October,  1696, 
It  ordered  the  amount  of  arrears  to  be  laid 
before  it,  when  there  appeared  to  be  the  enormous 
sum  of  £6,000,459,  more  than  all  the  current 
coin  in  the  kingdom  was  supposed  to  amount  to. 
But  these  trying  circumstances  only  called  forth 


their  patriotic  spirit  with  increased  force.  They 
immediately  passed  a  vote  that  they  would  not 
alter  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
fineness,  weight,  or  denomination,  and  that  they 
would  make  good  all  deficiences  in  the  funds. 

81.  When  the  Bank  of  England  was  sub- 
jected to  the  mortification  of  declaring  a  partial 
suspension  of  payments,  it  endeavoured  to 
retrieve  its  credit  by  making  two  calls  of  20 
per  cent,  each  upon  its  proprietors,  the  second 
of  which  was  payable  on  the  20th  November. 
These  measures,  however,  were  not  effectual. 
The  calls  were  not  promptly  paid,  and  their 
funds  were  locked  up.  In  February,  1697, 
Parliament  had  to  take  in  hand  the  great 
business  of  restoring  public  credit,  namely  Bank 
notes  and  Exchequer  tallies.  On  the  3rd  of 
February,  1697,  it  agreed  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank,  by  receiving  new  subscrip- 
tions, which  were  to  be  made  good  by  tallies 
and  Bank  notes.  An  Act  for  this  purpose  was 
passed,  Statute  1697,  c.  20.  The  chief  provisions 
wore  as  follows : — 

I.  All  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  might  subscribe  to  the  new 
stock,  and  tlie  subscriptions  might  be  paid  four- 
fifths  in  Exchequer  tallies,  and  one-fifth  in  Bank 
notes,  upon  which  the  Crown  would  allow  8  per 
cent. 

II.  Before  the  24th  July,  1697,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  was  to  be  estimated,  and  to 
be  made  up  to  100  per  cent. ;  any  deficiency  was 
to  be  made  up  rateably  by  the  proprietors,  and 
any  overplus  to  be  rateably  paid  back  to  them. 

in.  All  such  subscribers  were  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  proprietors  of  the  old  stock. 

IV.  The  time  when  the  Crown  might  put  an 
end  to  the  Corporation  was  prolonged  to  twelve 
months  after  the  1st  August,  1710,  and  repayment 
of  all  Parliamentary  debts. 

V.  It  was  enacted,  that  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Corporation  of  the  Grovemor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  no  other 
bank,  or  any  other  corporation,  society,  fellow- 
ship, company,  or  constitution,  in  the  nature  of 
a  Bank,  should  be  erected,  or  established,  per- 
mitted, suffered,  countenanced,  or  allowed,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  within  this  kingdom. 

VI.  The  Bank  was  allowed  to  extend  its 
issues  of  notes  beyond  the  original  capital  of 
£1,200,000,  to  the  amount  of  new  capital,  which 
should  be  subscribed,  provided  that  they  were 
made  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  in  case 
they  made  default  in  such  payment,  they  might 
be  paid  on  presentment  at  the  Exchequer,  out  of 
the  annuity  due  to  the  Bank.  All  notes  above 
the  sum  of  £1,200,000,  were  to  bear  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

VII.  All  the  property  of  the  Bank  was  ex- 
empted from  taxes. 

VIII.  Bank  Stock  was  to  be  personal  pro- 
perty, and  not  real. 

IX.  It  was  made  felony  to  forge  or  counter- 
feit any  Bank  note,  or  obligation  under  the  com- 
mon seal,  or  to  alter,  or  erase,  any  indorsement 
on  such  a  bill  or  note. 

X.  Bank  Stock  was  exempted  from  any 
foreign  attachment. 

XI.  The  debts  of  the  Corporation  were  for- 
bidden to  exceed  their  capital  stock ;  if  they  did 
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80,  the  members  were  to  be  liable  in  their  private 
capacity. 

XII.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  bny  or 
sen  tallies,  at  more  thim  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  treble  the  value 
of  the  money. 

82.    Such  were  the  measnres  taken  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  Bank.    And  we  observe  thai  their 
avm  depreciated  notee  were  taken  as  payment^  and 
treated  as  cash  in  the  new  subscription.    And  not 
only  that,  but  they  were  allowed  to  issue  fresh 
notes  upon  these  depreciated  notes  and  exchequer 
tallies,  as  capital.    These  facts  illustrate  some 
subtle  points  in  the  theory  of  Credit  (Bank 
Note,  CsBDrr,  Patmbnt).    The  public,  how- 
ever, were  still  grievously  suffering  from  want 
of  a  circulating  medium,  during  the  slow  progress 
of  the  re-coinage.    The  Bank  did  not  issue  notes 
below  £20,  which  were  of  little  use  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  daily  life.    Montague,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
issuing  Exchequer  bills  for  £10  and  £5,    These 
bills,  at  first,  passed  at  a  small  discount,  but 
upon   a  second    issue    £7   12s.  per  cent,  was 
allowed,  and  they  were  received  in  payment  at 
par.    They  soon  rose  to  par.    The  treasury  was 
authorized  to  contract  with  any  persons  to  cash 
these  bills  on  presentment,  allowing  them  a  mode- 
rate premium.    They  were  allowed  10  per  cent, 
at  first,  but  the  Exchequer  bills  soon  rose  above 
par,  and  then  the  interest  was  reduced  to  4  per 
cent.    Under  this  Act,  upwards  of  £2,000,000  of 
Exchequer  bills  were  issued.    These  measures 
produced  their  effects  very  slowly ;  for  in  May, 
1697,  the  Bank  called  upon  those  persons  who 
were  in  arrear  of  the  calls  due  in  the  previous 
November,  as  also  those  indebted  to  them  on 
mortgages,  pawns,  notes,  bill^,  or  other  securities, 
to  pay  in  the  said  20  per  cent.,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  of  these  securities,  by  the  Ist  of 
June  next.    And  at  the  end  of  that  month.  Bank 
note    were  still  at  a  discount  of  13  and  14  per 
cent.    From  that  time  things  gradually  mended. 
The  new  subscriptions  to  the  Bfuik,  under  the 
Act,  amounted  to  £1,001,171   10s.;  £200,000  of 
Bank  notes  and  £800,000  of  Exchequer  tallies 
being  taken  out  of  circulation,  and  received  at 
par  in  the  sabscription,  raised  the  value  of  the 
remainder,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Bank 
notes,  which  bore  no  interest,  were  at  par,  and 
the  bills,  which  bore  interest,  were  at  a  premium. 

83.  We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  be  thus  mi- 
nute and  circnmstantial  in  the  account  of  this  great 
monetary  crisis,  because  it  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  the  theory  of  the  currency,  and 
because  it  has  been  venr  prominently  noticed  in 
the  BnUion  Report ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for* 
us  to  examine  the  account  of  it  given  there,  in 
its  proper  place  (Bullion  Rbpobt),  because  it 
was  prominently  brought  forward  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  his  speech  in  bringing  in  his  Bank  Act 
of  1844. 

84.  The  political  troubles  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  century  placed  the  Bank  in  difficulties 
again,  in  1704  and  1707.  In  the  latter  year,  the 
revived  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  which  were 
encouraged  by  Louis  XIV.,  threw  the  country 
mto  a  panic.  The  public  Stocks  sank  14  to  15 
per  cent.  The  enemies  of  the  dynasty,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Bank,  combmed  to  make  a  run 
upon  it.    The  private  bankers  tried  to  swamp 


their  great  rival,  and  Sir  Francis  Child  pretended 
to  refnse  its  notes.  But  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  it  was  alleged  that  the  Bank  itself  had  been 
guilty  of  these  unworthy  tricks.  It  is  said,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  A  short  View  of  the  apparent 
Dangers  and  Mischief  of  the  Banh  of  England : — 
*'•  But  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  their  too  great 
credit  has  been  often  employed  for  oppressing 
others.  The  gentlemen  that  have  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Bank  have  too  often  given  speci- 
mens of  their  tyranny;  and  I  could  tell  you, 
when  by  running  on  a  certain  goldsmith  with 
intent  to  ruin  him,  and  by  him  the  credit  of  his 
neighbours,  they  gave  such  a  shock  to  credit  in 
general,  that  they  themselves  suffered  severely, 
in  their  own  contrivances.''  The  malicious  pro- 
ceedings, however,  of  its  enemies  called  forth  an 
equal  amount  of  ardour  from  the  government 
and  its  friends.  Several  of  the  highest  nobility 
came  forward  to  lend  money  to  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Queen  lent  it  her  warmest  support.  The 
Directors  made  a  call  of  20  per  cent,  on  their 
proprietors,  and  by  these  means  surmounted 
their  difficulties,'  and  restored  their  credit. 

85.  In  1709,  the  government  were  again  in  a 
state  of  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  scarcely  covered  one  half  of  the 
expenses.  In  this  extremity,  the  ministry  turned 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  by  mutual  arrange  • 
ment,  the  following  terms  were  proposed,  and 
accepted  by  Parliament : — 

I.  That  the  interest  upon  theur  original  stock 
of  £1,200,000  be  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,  with  an 
allowance  of  £4,000  for  managing  the  debt. 

U.  That  they  were  to  advance  a  further  sum 
of  £400,000  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 

III.  That  they  should  be  allowed  to  double 
their  present  capital  of  £2,201,171  10s.,  at  the 
price  of  115  per  cent,  for  the  new  stock.  Upon 
which  they  agreed  to  circulate  £2,500,000  of- 
Exchequer  bills,  and  receive  an  allowance  of  6 
per  cent. ;  one  half  for  interest,  and  the  other  for 
repayment  of  the  principal,  and  that  no  more 
Exchequer  bills  should  be  issued  without  the 
consent  of  the  Bank. 

IV.  That  their  privileges  as  a  corporation 
should  be  continued  for  21  years  from  the  1st  of 
August,  1711. 

86.  The  subscription  lists  for  the  new  stock 
were  opened  on  the  22nd  February,  1709,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  by  one  o'clock  the  whole  sum 
was  subscribed  at  the  premium.  And  a  million 
more  might  have  been  subscribed  before  evening 
if  there  had  been  room. 

87.  But  a  still  more  important  monopoly  was 
created  in  favour  of  the  Bank  by  this  Act.  The 
Act  of  1697  had  only  provided  that  no  other 
Bank  should  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  It 
did  not  prevent  any  private  joint  stock  bank 
being  formed,  nor  any  other  corporation  or  com- 
pany setting  up  banking  business.  Joint  stock 
banks  were  perfectly  legal  by  common  law.  But 
yet  they  were  deemed  so  essentially  affairs  of 
state,  that  amid  all  the  joint  stock  projects  which 
were  started  in  1694,  no  one  appears  to  have 
thought  of  a  joint  stock  bank.  But  about  1708 
a  company  called  the  Mine  Adventurers  of 
England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Shr  Humphry 
Mackworth,  and  which  included  several  of  the 
nobility,  commenced  doing  all  sorts  of  banking 
business,  issuing  notes,  &c.    To  put  a  stop  to 
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this,  the  clause  already  quoted,  §  15,  was  inserted, 
prohibiting  any  company  of  more  than  six  persons 
doing  banking  business,  that  u,  issuing  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  period 
than  six  months.  And  the  Bank  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  issue  notes  to  a  larger  amount  than 
their  capital  stock. 

88.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  goyemment 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  made  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Bank  again.  They  agreed 
to  lend  the  goyemment  £100,000  secured  upon 
Exchequer  bills,  at  3  per  cent.,  upon  receiving 
an  extension  of  their  charter,  which  had  still 
twenty  years  to  run.  By  the  first  Statute  1713, 
c.  11,  its  existence  as  a  corporation  was  prolonged 
to  twelve  months'  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st 
August,  1742,  and  the  payment  of  £1,600,000. 
By  a  second  Statute  that  year,  they  were  autho- 
rized to  lend  money  upon  South  Sea  Stock. 

89.  In  1716  an  Act,  (Statute  1716,  c.  8)  was 
passed  to  redeem  and  modify  several  of  the  public 
debts  due  to  the  Bank,  but  not  altering  their  privi- 
leges in  any  way,  and  to  make  further  advances  at  5 
per  cent.  They  were  also  authorized  to  make 
such  calls  as  they  pleased  upon  their  proprietors. 
Thev  were,  besides,  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  usury  laws.  They  were  authorized,  "at 
their  own  good  liking*'  to  borrow,  or  take  up 
money,  at  any  rate  of  interest  they  pleased, 
above  the  legal  rate,  upon  their  bills,  bond,  or 
any  obligation  under  their  common  seal,  or  upon 
credit  of  their  capital  stock,  for  any  time,  or  to  be 
paid  on  demand.  In  this  Act  the  clause  pro- 
fdbiting  any  banking  partnership  of  more  than 
six  members  was  repeated.  The  public  debts  due 
to  the  Bank  were  consolidated  at  an  annual 
interest  of  5  per  cent.,  and  its  existence  was 
prolonged  indefinitely,  until  all  these  annuities 
and  debts  were  discharged. 

90.  Up  to  the  year  1 7 1 1 ,  all  the  permanent  debt 
contracted  by  the  government  consisted  of  Bajik 
of  England  Stock.  The  Bank  had  always  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  create  an  equal  number  of  notes 
to  replace  the  money  thus  withdrawn  from  com- 
merce. That  is,  each  loan  to  government  was 
attended  with  an  augmentation  of  currency  to  an 
equal  amount.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent  this 
plan  might  be  attended  with  no  evil  consequences, 
but  it  is  perfectlymanifest  that  its  principle  is 
utterly  vicious.  There  is  nothing  more  wild  and 
absurd  in  John  Law's  theory  of  money  than 
this.  His  scheme  of  basing  a  pajper  currency 
upon  land,  is  sober  sense  compared  with  it.  If 
for  every  debt  the  government  incurs^  an  equal 
amount  of  moTiev  is  to  be  created^  whv  here  we  have 
the  philosophers  stone  at  once.  What  is  the  long 
sought  El  Dorado  compared  to  this?  Even  in 
that  the  gold  required  to  be  picked  up,  and 
fashioned  into  com.  Besides,  people  in  this 
country  would  have  to  go  round  the  globe  in 
search  of  it.  But  let  us  eooUy  consider  &e  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  plan  of  issuing  notes  upon 
the  security  of  the  public  debt.  Sti^dd  m  simple 
Iftngnag^  it  is  this.  That  the  way  to  crvats 
money  is  for  the  government  to  borbow  money. 
That  is  to  say,— A  lends  B  money  ou  mcntgage, 
Und  then,  on  the  security  cf  the  mortgage^  A  is 
aUowed  to  create  an  equal  amount  of  money  to 
what  he  has  already  lent!!  Granting  that  to  a 
small  extent  this  may  be  done  without  any  prac- 
^cal  mischief,  yet  s^te4  as  %  general  piinciple, 


what  can  be  more  palpably  absurd  ?    The  ravings 
of  Chamberlen  himself  are  not  more  wild  (Cham- 
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91 .  At  this  period  the  party  antagonistic  to  that 
which  founded  the  Bank  of  England  were  in 
power.  The  dismissal  of  the  Whigs  had  shaken 
public  credit.  The  unfunded  debt  of  the  State 
was  enormous ;  it  amounted  to  nine  millions  and 
a  half.  Mr.  Harley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford), 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  revived  the 
idea,  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  first  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Chamberlen.  He  persuaded  a 
number  of  merchants  to  undertake  this  debt, 
upon  receiving  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  being 
incorporated  as  a  Company  for  32  years,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  South 
Seas.  This  was  hailed  by  his  party  at  the  time 
as  a  masterpiece  of  financial  wisdom.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  a  rival 
which  became  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the 
Bank  of  England  than  the  Land  Bank  in  1696. 
In  1717,  the  government  determined  to  make  a 
strong  eflFort  to  reduce  the  national  debts.  Pro- 
posals were  invited  from  each  of  these  great 
Companies.  The  South  Sea  Company  proposed 
that  their  then  capital  of  £10,000,000  should  be 
augmented  to  £12,000,000;  that  the  additional 
£2,000,000  should  be  employed  in  redeeming 
several  public  debts,  and  among  these  the  Bankers' 
debt ;  that  the  interest  on  their  original  capital 
should  remain  at  6  per  cent.,  and  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  should  be  given  on  the  new  capital  till 
the  24th  June,  1718.  After  that  date,  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  should  be  idlowed  on  the  whole 
capital  That  the  duties  upon  which  such  inte- 
rest was  chargeable  should  be  continued,  and 
any  surplus  after  paying  them  should  be  applied 
to  redeem  other  public  debts.  That  all  sums  of 
principal  and  interest  might  be  redeemed  upon  a 
year's  notice,  after  24th  June,  1725.  That  their 
capital  and  stock  in  trade  should  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes  whatever. 

92.  The  Bank  of  England  proposed  that  their 
privileges  should  remain  untouched  till  1742,  as 
by  the  last  Act  That  an  annuity  of  £106,500 
due  to  them,  should  be  reduced  to  £88,175  after 
the  25th  March,  1718.  They  offered  to  advance 
£2,000,000,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  on  Exchequer 
bills,  redeemable  at  one  year's  notice  after  1720, 
and  to  circulate  some  others  at  3  per  cent.  That 
the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  they  held 
should  be  reduced  to  Id.  per  cent,  per  diem,  but 
that  no  more  should  be  issued  without  their  con- 
sent. They  were  further  willing  to  advance 
£2,500,000  for  the  public  service,  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.  They  demanded  that 
their  privileges  should  continue  until  these  sums 
were  redeemed.  After  a  warm  debate,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  South  Sea  Company  were  accepted. 
The  Bank  oi  England  remonstrated  strongly,  and 
petitioned  Parliament,  reminding  them  of  their 
eminent  public  services,  and  requested  that  all 
the  public  stocks  might  be  made  transferable, 
and  payable  at  the  Bank,  which  duty  they  under- 
took to  perform  without  any  profit  to  themselv^ 
on  conditicm  that  no  further  taxes  should  be  lidd 
cm  their  capital,  or  upon  their  bills  and  notea. 
Upon  further  debate,  the  proposals  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  accepted,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  three  Acts  were 
p«Beed  to  carry  them  into  effect    But  the  South 
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Sea  Ck>mpany  plajed  a  tnunp  card.  They  in- 
vited the  King  to  become  their  governor,  and 
having  well  bribed  his  fat  Grerman  mistress,  the 
Dnchess  of  Kendal,  they  succeeded.  On  the  1st 
Febmary,  1718,  an  Act  was  brought  in,  to 
remove  any  difficulties,  and  it  was  read  and 
passed  through  both  Houses  on  the  same  day, 
and  on  the  next  received  the  Royal  assent. 

93.  This  skirmish  between  these  two  great 
Corporations,  in  1717,  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
much  more  gigantic  contest  in  1720.  On  the 
23rd  November,  1719,  the  King  recommended 
the  state  of  the  public  debts  to  the  attention  of 
Parliament  This  was  preliminary  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  plan  to  Parliament,  which  the 
Ministry  and  the  South  Sea  Directors  had 
secretly  projected,  and  determined  to  bring  before 
the  House  befcn-e  any  opposition  could  l^  orga- 
nized against  it.  It  was  brought  in  on  the  22nd 
January,  1720.  The  details  are  given  in  the 
Parliamentary  Histcwy  (Yol.  VIL,  p.  536,)  and 
are  much  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  But  the 
outline  was  as  follows: — ^They  estimated  the 
whole  of  the  public  debt  at  £30,981,712 ;  they 
proposed  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  these,  and  con- 
solidate them  into  one  fund,  which  was  to  be 
added  to  their  capital,  at  5  per  coat,  interest. 
For  these  privileges  they  offered  a  bonus  of 
£3,500,000  to  the  State,  payable  in  four  instal- 
ments, to  commence  at  Lady  day,  1721.  This 
astounding  proposal  was  brought  befcMre  the  House 
by  surprise,  but  its  terms  were  not  so  favourably 
received  as  was  expected,  and  gave  the  friends  of 
the  Bank  time  to  rally.  They  reminded  the 
House  of  the  great  and  eminent  services  it  had 
dxme  the  public,  and  obtained  five  days*  delay. 

94.  The  Bank  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
in  audacity.  They  also  undertook  to  consolidate 
these  debts,  and  add  them  to  their  capital.  Upon 
the  whole  it  was  calculated  that  tiieir  proposal 
was  more  advantageous  to  the  nation,  by  about 
£2,000,000,  and  was  payable  in  less  time.  The 
South  Sea  Company  obtained  three  days*  delay 
to  amend  their  offer.  They  increased  the  bonus 
to  the  public  to  £7,967,500,  besides  other  minor 
points.  The  Bank,  in  a  fit  of  wild  desperation, 
amended  their  offer.  The  chief  points  were  that 
for  every  £100  annuity  for  96  or  99  years,  they 
offered  £1,700  Bank  stock,  and,  after  the  24th 
June,  1727,  the  intd'est  on  the  whole  consolidated 
funds  should  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  absolutely, 
and  thenceforth  be  redeemable  by  Parliament. 

95.  The  contest  betwe^i  these  gigantic  rivals 
was  simply  which  was  to  devour  the  other.  The 
debate  was  long  and  fierce ;  Mr.  Robert  Walpole 
was  the  champion  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Aislabie, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  the  patron  of 
the  South  Sea  Company.  The  Bank  of  England 
was  no  where— on  the  2nd  of  April,  the  South 
Sea  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  by  a 
majori^  of  172  to  55.  Then  it  was  carried  up 
to  the  Lords.  The  debate  was  equally  animateo, 
but,  as  usual,  less  garrulous ;  it  was  ended  in  a 
single  day,  and  the  victory  of  the  South  Sea 
Comp«iy  was  still  more  decisive  than  in  the 
Commons.  The  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  83 
to  17.  The  king  closed  the  session  on  the  11th  of 
June,  and  congratulated  Parliament  on  the  good 
fcmndation  they  had  prepared  for  the  payment  of 
the  National  Debt,  without  violation  of  the 
public  &ith. 


96.  The  price  of  South  Sea  Stock  on  the  7th 
April,  when  the  bill  passed,  was  £310,  next  day  it 
fell  to  £290.  On  the  12th,  the  directors  opened 
their  first  subscription  of  £1,000,000  at  £300  for 
every  £100,  having  first  propagated  the  most 
enormous  falsehoods  of  alleged  trading  advan- 
tages they  had  secured  in  the  South  Seas.  Twice 
the  sum  was  subscribed,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
subscriptions  were  sold  at  double  the  price  of  the 
first  payment.  On  the  2nd  of  June  the  stock 
was  £890.  After  some  fiuctuations,  the  Com- 
pany opened  their  books  for  a  third  subscription 
at  £1,000;  £4,000,000  were  taken  at  that  price, 
and  before  the  end  of  June,  the  stock  was  at 
£2,000.  The  price  of  Bank  stock  at  the  same 
time  was  £260.  The  two  following  months  were 
the  height  of  the  great  delirium.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  the  projects  before  the  country  required 
a  capital  of  £300,000,000.  But  the  bubble  was 
then  on  the  eve  of  bursting.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember the  South  Sea  Stock  was  at  £700;  on 
the  13th  it  fell  to  £400.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
directors  to  retrieve  its  credit  were  vain.  Thej 
were  then  compelled  to  make  humble  suit  to  their 
vanquished  rivals.  With  great  difficulty  Walpole 
was  prevailed  upon  to  intercede  in  their  favor 
with  the  Bank  of  £ngland.  After  a  long  nego- 
ciation  the  draft  of  a  contract  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  Bank  for  providing  means  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  a  number  of  their  bonds.  The  terms 
were  brought  before  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank, 
and  approved  of  by  them.  Before,  however,  it 
could  be  embodied  in  a  legal  form,  affairs  took  a 
very  different  turn.  A  great  many  of  the  gold- 
smiths and  private  bankers  had  advanced  great 
sums  on  the  South  Sea  Stock ;  when  this  fell,  it 
brought  a  run  upon  them.  Many  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  absconded.  The  Sword  Blade  (Com- 
pany, who  were  the  cashiers  to  the  South  Sea 
Company,  stopped  payment.  This  portended 
universal  bankruptcy.  The  bank  had  been 
assailed  with  every  species  of  public  abuse, 
because  it  had  hesitated  to  lend  its  aid  in  sup- 
porting the  South  Sea  Bonds.  Every  one  looked 
upon  it  as  the  sole  pillar  of  credit,  but  it  was  now  in 
danger  itself.  The  general  failure  of  the  bankers 
immediately  brought  a  run  upon  it.  The  Bank, 
in  these  straits,  devised  a  trick  to  prolong  t^e 
payments.  It  employed  a  number  of  clerks  to 
tell  out  the  money  that  was  demanded,  as  well  aa 
what  was  brought  in.  Payments  were  made  in 
light  sixpences  and  shillings,  and  large  sums  were 
paid  to  particular  friends,  who  went  out  with 
their  bags  at  one  door,  to  deliver  them  to  people 
placed  at  another,  who  were  let  in  to  pay  the 
same  money  to  tellers,  who  took  time  to  count  it 
over.  These  persons,  of  course,  were  always 
served  first.  By  these  means  time  was  gained, 
the  friends  of  the  Bank  rallied  round  it,  and 
made  large  subscriptions  to  support  the  company, 
the  festival  of  Michadmas,  at  which  it  was  usual 
at  that  time  to  shut  up  the  Bank,  came,  and 
when  it  was  opened  again,  the  public  alarm  had 
passed  off. 

97.  But  something  was  required  to  be  done 
to  restore  public  cremt.  The  South  Sea  Com- 
pany were  permitted  to  sell  annuities  to  the  value 
of  £200,000  a  year.  The  Bank  bought  them  at 
twenty  years*  purchase,  and  was  allowed  to  add 
the  £4,000,000  to  its  capital;  it  then  stood 
at  £8,959,995  14&.  8d. 
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98.  Up  to  the  year  1722  the  Bank  had 
divided  the  whole  of  its  profits  among  the  share- 
holders, and  had  made  no  reserve  for  any  con- 
tingencies. The  dividend  in  consequence  had 
been  extremely  variable.  It  had  fluctuated  from 
18^  per  cent,  in  1706  to  6  per  cent,  in  1722. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  was  strongly  felt,  as 
as  well  as  having  no  fund  to  fall  back  upon  in 
cases  of  emergency.  These  had  hitherto  been 
met  by  calls  upon  the  proprietors.  In  this  year 
the  directors  established  a  reserve  fimd,  which  is 
called  the  Rest. 

99.  Several  financial  transactions  took  place 
between  the  government  and  the  Bank,  which 
need  not  be  detailed  here.  Upon  the  previous 
occasions  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  there 
had  been  much  public  discussion  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  continuing  this  monopoly.  The  Bank, 
however,  had  always  been  able  to  relieve  the 
continually  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances, 
and  had  thus  purchased  its  privileges.  As  the 
time  was  drawing  near  for  the  expiry  of  the 
monopoly  in  1742,  these  discussions  became  more 
frequent  and  animated,  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  set  up  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
evade  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1 709.  But  against 
all  the  arguments  of  its  opponents  the  Bank  had 
a  very  solid  and  conclusive  reply.  The  govern- 
ment was,  as  usual,  in  difficulties,  and  the  Bank 
agreed  to  lend  them  £1,600,000  without  interest. 
In  consideration  of  this,  their  exclusive  privileges 
were  continued  till  twelve  months*  notice  after 
the  1st  August,  1764.  It  was  besides  determined 
to  stop  up  all  loopholes  in  the  Act  of  1709,  and 
the  clause  already  quoted,  §  17,  was  inserted, 
framed  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms  that  the 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  could  devise,  to  prevent  any 
rivals,  and  which  did  have  that  effect  for  a  long 
period. 

100.  In  September,  1745,  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land seemed  to  be  assuming  formidable  propor- 
tions, and  produced  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  which 
was  fomented  by  the  friends  of  the  Prince,  in 
order  to  get  money  to  assist  him,  as  well  as  to 
embarras  the  government.  The  Directors  re- 
sorted to  the  same  expedient  as  they  had  done  in 
1720 — to  protract  payment,  and  to  give  time  for 
their  friends  to  rally.  Bank  not«s  fell  to  a  dis- 
count of  10  per  cent.  In  this  crisis  Su*  John 
Barnard,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  took 
the  lead,  and  at  the  head  of  1,600  merchants  and 
principal  traders,  met  at  Garraway's  Coffee- 
house, on  the  26st  September,  and  came  to  a 
resolution  pledging  themselves  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  notes. 

101.  In  1746,  the  Ministry  were  again  in  diffi- 
culties from  the  political  disturbances  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  the  Bank.  The  proprietors  autho- 
rized the  Directors  to  cancel  £986,000  of  Exche- 
quer bills,  upon  receiving  an  annuity  of  4  per 
cent.,  and  to  create  new  stock  for  that  purpose. 
This  increased  the  paid  up  capital  to  £10,780,000, 
which  was  not  further  augmented  till  1782.  In 
1750  the  interest  upon  £8,486,000  of  the  debt 
due  to  them  from  government  was  reduced  to 
3  per  cent. 

102.  In  1759  the  Bank  b^an  to  issne  £15  and 
£10  notes,  none  before  this  time  having  been 
below  £20. 

103.  In  1764  the  Bank's  charter  expired.   The 


terms  of  renewal  were  an  absolute  gift  of  £1 1 0,000 
to  the  nation,  and  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  on  Exche- 
quer bills,  for  two  years,  at  3  per  cent,  interest. 
The  Charter  was  renewed  on  these  terms,  and 
the  monopoly  continued  till  twelve  months'  notice 
after  1st  August,  1786,  and  the  repayment  of  the 
government  debt. 

1 04.  In  1 772  the  first  of  those  great  commercial 
panics  took  place,  in  which  the  Bank  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  supporting 
public  credit.  The  two  preceding  years  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  most  extravagant  over- 
trading. On  the  10th  June,  1772,  Heale  and 
Co.,  bankers  in  Threadneedle  Street,  stopped 
payment,  involving  several  others.  The  Bank  of 
England  and  some  merchants  came  forward  to 
support  credit,  which  for  a  few  days  had  the 
appearance  of  being  successful.  But  in  ten  days' 
time,  a  general  crash  ensued.  Among  others, 
the  great  banking  house  of  Colebrook  stopped 
payment,  who  were  the  correspondents  of  the 
Ayr  Bank,  in  Scotland.  That  rotten  institution 
stopped  payment,  and  involved  a  large  district 
of  country  in  ruin  and  desolation  (Bankiwo  ih 
Scotland).  The  whole  city  was  in  consterna- 
tion ;  there  had  not  been  such  a  prospect  of  a 
general  bankruptcy  since  the  South  Sea  Scheme. 
By  the  measures  taken,  the  panic  was  at  length 
allayed,  but  the  bankruptcies  of  that  year 
amounted  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  525. 
These  speculations  had  been  general  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  1773  the  crash  extended  to 
Holland.  About  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the 
failures  in  that  country  were  of  so  alarming  a 
nature,  and  so  extensive  in  their  influence,  as  to 
threaten  a  mortal  blow  to  all  credit,  public  and 
private,  throughout  Europe.  They  were  caused 
by  great  speculative  dealings  in  trade,  as  well  as 
in  the  public  funds  of  different  countries,  and 
the  losses  were  estimated  at  £10,000,000. 

105.  It  was  about  this  period,  though  the  exact 
date  is  diflScult  to  ascertain,  nor  is  it  very  mate- 
rial, that  the  London  bankers  discontinued  the 
issue  of  Bank  notes,  and  adopted  that  change  in 
the  method  of  doing  business,  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  §  20.  The  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness by  means  of  entries  and  cheques,  instead  of 
Bank  notes,  had  so  many  practical  advantages 
over  them,  that  it  universally  susperseded  them  in 
London;  and  from  that  time  forward  London 
bankers  ceased  entirely  to  issue  notes,  though 
they  never  were  forbidden  to  do  so  until  the  Act 
of  1844.  This  change,  simple  as  it  was,  is  of 
great  historical  interest,  for  it  was  the  circum- 
stance which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  By  a  fortunate  accident,  the 
opportunity  that  this  method  afforded  of  circum- 
venting the  monopoly  of  the  Bank,  was  not  dis- 
covered till  many  years  afterwards.  If  it  had 
been,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  Parlia- 
ment would  have  put  it  down  very  quickly,  for 
it  was  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  confer  a  honaflde  and  absolute  monopoly  upon 
the  Bank.  When  it  was  discovered,  the  age  of 
such  monopolies  had  passed  away,  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  Bank  to  have  it  provided  against 
was  reftised. 

106.  The  termination  of  the  seven  years'  war 
took  place  in  1763,  when  it  is  usually  said  that 
this  nation  finally  took  that  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations  which  she  at  present  holds.    After  long 
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and  donbtfdl  contests,  in  which  victory  often 
trembled  in  the  balance,  the  star  of  England 
trhunphed  over  that  of  France,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  Coincidently  with  this,  the 
industrial  energies  and  mechanical  genius  of  the 
nation  burst  forth  with  unparalleled  splendour. 
Previously  to  this  time,  Great  Britain  was  pro- 
bably more  backward  in  great  public  works 
than  any  state  in  Europe.  She  could  show 
nothing  that  could  be  compared  with  the  great 
French  and  Spanish  engineering  works.  The 
Canal  de  Briare,  made  by  Henry  IV.,  preceded 
the  first  canal  in  England  by  150  years.  The 
great  canal  of  Languedoc  was  completed  upwards 
of  half  a  century  before  the  smallest  canal  in 
England  was  begun.  And  Spain  had  preceded 
France  by  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  canal 
of  the  Ebro  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Charles  V. 
In  Italy,  Gerbert  (Sylvester  II.),  the  morning 
star  of  modem  literature  and  science,  was  famous 
for  his  hydraulic  works  in  999;  and  those  of 
Lombardy,  executed  in  the  eleventh  century, 
are  still  the  admiration  of  modem  engineers. 
The  first  Act  for  a  work  of  this  nature,  however 
small,  in  England,  was  passed  in  1755.  Facility, 
quickness,  and  cheapness  of  transit  are  the  very 
foundation  of  commercial  greatness.  Brindley, 
the  father  of  the  modem  commercial  greatness 
of  England,  completed  the  canal  from  Worsley 
to  Manchester  in  1762.  This  was  as  prodigious 
a  stride  in  advance  of  the  age  as  the  opening  of 
the  railway  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  was 
in  its  day.  The  success  of  this  was  triumphant. 
Then  commenced  the  great  era  of  canal  making. 
Within  25  years  the  country  was  covered  with  a 
network  of  canals,  such  as  no  other  country  in 
Europe,  but  Holland,  can  boast.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  comparative  wealth  of  the 
country  at  the  two  periods,  the  period  from  1770 
to  1795  was  fully  as  wonderfid  an  effort  in  canal 
making,  as  the  period  from  1830  to  1855  was  in 
railway  making,  (concurrently  with  this  prodi- 
gious extension  of  the  powers  of  transport,  an 
equal  extension  of  the  powers  of  production  took 

Slace.  The  year  1769  witnessed  the  birth  of 
ames  Watt's  Stbam  Engine  and  Arkwright*s 
SpiNifnio  Jbnnt.  Thus  BBun>i.£T  prepared 
the  means  of  transport,  Watt  and  Arkwrioht 
then  enabled  men  to  produce,  and  Adam  Smith 
taught  them  to  exchange.  Mysterious,  that  such 
men,  each  of  whose  minds  was  so  marvellously 
adapted  to  each  of  the  others,  should  all  flourish 
at  the  same  time.  Each  of  their  labours  was 
necessary  to  give  frill  development  to  the  powers 
of  the  others.  It  would  almost  seem  like  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  that  at  this  particular 
period  such  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  mecha- 
nical genius  took  place.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  these  three  men,  Brindley,  Arkwright,  and 
Watt,  w&re  specially  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  elaborate  those  miraculous  resources  which, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  carried  this  country 
triumphantly  through  that  terrific  contest,  which 
was  then  just  about  to  burst  upon  the  world. 

107.  We  have  seen  that  the  Bank  of  England 
at  its  foundation  received  no  monopoly.  But 
when  we  consider  tibe  unquestionable  services 
which  it  had  rendered  to  government,  and  the 
terrific  state  of  public  cremt,  owing  very  much 
to  the  total  failure  of  the  Land  Bank,  we  need 
nut  be  surprised  that  the  Bank  of  England  em- 


ployed these  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  monopoly,  nor  considering  the  ideas 
of  that  age,  can  we  be  surprised  that  thev 
received  it.  But,  nevertheless,  making  allow- 
ance for  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  Acts  that  have  come  down  to  our 
time.  The  founders  and  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Bank  felt  the  benefit  of  its  eminent  services, 
but  the  consequences  of  this  original  sin  fell  with 
terrific  force  on  their  descendants  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  Many  an  evil  principle 
may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time,  and  produce  no 
apparent  mischief,  till  some  particular  circum- 
stances arise,  which  call  it  forth.  It  was  just 
at  this  period,  that  the  original  sin  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Bank  began  to  tell  upon  the  countiy. 
The  seeds  of  future  min,  miseiy,  and  desolation 
were  now  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 
The  prodigious  development  of  all  th(ise  industrial 
works  demanded  a  great  extension  of  the  cur- 
rency to  carry  them  on.  What  was  required  was 
to  have  banks  of  undoubted  wealth  and  solidity, 
to  issue  such  a  currency.  Bank  of  England  notes 
had  no  circulation  beyond  London.  Its  monopoly 
prevented  any  other  great  banks  being  formed 
either  in  London  or  the  provinces,  and  it  would 
not  extend  its  branches  into  the  country.  Scot- 
land possessed  at  this  time  three  great  and  power- 
ful joint  stock  banks,  and  it  was  just  at  this 
period  that  they  began  successfully  to  extend 
their  branches  into  the  country.  England 
required  to  have  a  currency,  and  as  it  conld  not 
have  a  good  one,  it  had  a  bad.  Multitudes  of 
shopkeepers  in  the  country,  grocers,  tailors, 
drapers,  started  up  like  mushrooms,  and  turned 
bankers,  inundating  the  country  with  their  miser- 
able notes.  Burke  says  that  when  he  came  to 
England  in  1750,  there  were  not  twelve  bankers 
out  of  London,  in  1793  there  were  nearly  400. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  of  the  most 
respectable  banking  firms  of  the  present  day  also 
took  their  rise  at  this  time,  but  they  were  com- 
paratively speaking  few,  the  great  majority  were 
such  as  we  have  described  above. 

108.  In  1782  the  unhappy  war  with  America 
was  fortunately  terminated,  and  immediately  a 
prodigious  extension  of  the  foreign  commerce, 
which  had  been  previously  unusually  restricted, 
took  place.  The  enormous  markets  thrown  open 
to  the  merchants,  led  to  the  most  extravagant 
over  trading,  which  was  greatly  fostered  by  the 
most  incautious  issues  of  the  Bank,  and  a  very 
alarming  crisis  began,  which  threatened  to  compel 
them  to  stop  payment.  The  directors,  however, 
considered  that  if  they  could  only  restrain  their 
issues  for  a  short  period,  the  returns  in  specie  in 
payment  of  the  exports,  would  soon  set  in  in  a 
more  rapid  manner  than  they  went  out.  They 
determined,  therefore,  to  make  no  communication 
to  the  government,  but  for  the  present  to  coiUract 
their  issues,  until  the  Exchanges  turned  in 
THBiB  PAvoR.  The  alarm  felt  by  the  Bank  was 
the  greatest  in  the  month  of  May,  1783.  They 
then  refused  to  make  any  advances  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  loan  of  that  year,  but  they  did  not 
make  any  demand  for  payment  of  the  other 
advances  to  the  government,  which  were  then 
between  nine  and  ten  millions.  They  continued 
this  policy  up  to  October,  when  at  length  the 
drain  had  ceased  from  the  country,  and  money 
began  to  flow  in  from  abroad.     At   length   in 
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the  autumn,  when  the  favorable  signs  began  to 
appear,  they  advanced  freely  to  government  on 
the  loan,  although  at  that  time  the  cash  in  the 
Bank  was  actually  lower  than  at  the  time  when 
they  felt  the  greatest  apprehension.  It  was  then 
reduced  to  £473,000. 

109.  The  doctrine  then  stated  by  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  that  guided  the  directors  was  this, — That 
while  a  drain  of  specie  is  going  on,  their  issues 
should  be  contracted  as  much  as  possible,  but 
that  as  soon  as  the  tide  had  given  signs  of  ceasing 
and  turning  the  other  way,  it  was  then  safe  to 
extend  their  issues  freely.  This  was  the  policy 
thev  acted  upon,  and  it  was  entirely  successful, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Bank  was  saved. 

110.  The  enormous  multiplication  of  country 
banks  had  given  rise  to  a  great  and  undue  exten- 
sion of  internal  trade  in  this  country,  which  was 
also  the  case  throughout  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  for  some  years,  before  1792.  The  amount 
of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  which  was  under  six 
millions  in  1784,  had  increased  to  nearly  eleven 
millions  and  a  half  in  1792.  At  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  1792,  conmiercial  failures  began  both 
here  and  abroad,  as  well  as  in  America ;  the 
average  of  bankruptcies  during  the  first  two 
mont&  had  been  50,  in  November  they  sud- 
denly rose  to  105.  This  unusual  number 
created  great  uneasiness,  but  they  diminished  in 
December.  In  January,  1793,  they  rose  again. 
The  French  revolution  was  now  advancing  with 
rapid  strides,  the  king  had  been  a  prisoner  ever 
since  the  10th  of  August.  In  November  the 
Convention  published  what  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  every  established 
government  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  deemed  it 
expedient  to  arm.  A  strong  political  ferment 
was  manifesting  itself  throu^out  the  country. 
On  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  the  British 
Grovemment  expelled  the  French  Ambassador, 
and  the  Convention  instantly  declared  war.  The 
actual  declaration  of  war,  though  it  must  evi- 
dently have  been  foreseen,  gave  a  shock  to  credit, 
which  was  already  staggering.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  a  house  of  considerable  magnitude 
deep  in  com  speculations,  failed,  and  on  the  19th 
the  bank  refused  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son^  and 
Fraser,  who  stopped  next  morning  with  liabilities 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million,  involving  a 
great  number  of  respectable  houses.  In  the 
meantime  the  panic  spread  to  the  bankers.  It 
began  at  Newcastle.  The  partners  in  the  Banks 
there  were  opulent,  but  their  private  fortunes 
were  locked  up.  They  issued  notes  bearing  in- 
terest to  commence  at  some  months  after  date,  and 
then  they  were  payable  on  demand ;  when  the  run 
came  they  were  unable  to  realize,  and  stopped  pay- 
ment. The  panic  immediately  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  out  of  nearly  400  banks,  which 
there  were  then,  300  were  greatly  shaken,  and 
upwards  of  100  actuaUy  stopped  payment.  The 
banks  of  Exeter,  and  the  West  of  England, 
almost  alone  stood  their  ground.  They  issued 
notes  payable  at  20  days  sight,  with  interest 
commencing  from  the  date  of  the  note,  and 
ceasing  on  the  day  of  acceptance.  The  best  con- 
temporary authorities  are  unanimous  in  attri- 
butmg  this  terrible  disaster  to  the  inordinate 
multiplication  and  reckless  operations  of  these 
country  *^  bankers,**  who  had  been  established  in 


almost  every  town,   and    even  village  in  the 
country. 

111.  This  great  pressure  extended  to  the  London 
bankers,  as  well  as  to  the  country  ones.  One  of 
them  says  that  the  extraordinary  state  of  credit 
had  obliged  every  person  connected  with  trade, 
and  money  transactions,  to  gather  in  and  husband 
every  resource  to  meet  all  demands.  That  for  six 
weeks  back,  every  man  of  money  and  resources 
had  been  straining  every  nerve  to  support  himself 
and  immediate  friends,  and  could  not  give  that 
support  to  others  which  they  would  have  been 
disposed  to  do.  All  these  circumstances  naturally 
produced  a  demand  on  the  Bank  of  England  for 
support  and  discounts ;  but  the  Bank,  bein^  tho- 
roughly alarmed,  resolved  to  contract  its  issnes. 
Bankruptcies  multiplied  with  frightful  rapidity — 
the  (government  urged  the  Bank  to  come  forward 
and  support  credit,  but  they  resolutely  declined. 

112.  This  great  crisis  is  the  first  of  modem 
times,  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 

S)litical  economist  to  study  attentively ;  but  the 
ank  having  totally  declined  to  do  anything  to 
mitigate  it,  had  no  hand  in  alleviating  it— 4Uid, 
therefore,  we  shall  say  no  more  about  it  here.  Sir 
F.  Baring  has  some  valuable  remarks  upon  it,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  establishment  of  the  Banh  of 
England^  6rc^  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere, 
(Baring,  »ib  Francis),  and  the  pathology  of  the 
crisis  is  considered  along  with  that  of  subsequent 
ones  in  its  proper  place.    (Crisis,  Commercial.) 

113.  Sir  Francis  Baring  and  Mr.  Tooke  both 
agree  in  saying,  that  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
fiEu;tory  than  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
during  1794,  and  part  of  1795.  Both  agree  that 
the  embarrassments  which  led  to  the  catastrophe 
of  1797  had  their  origin  in  the  latter  part  of  1795. 
Mr.  Tooke  places  the  commencement  rather  earlier 
than  Sir  F.  Baring.  lie  states  that  the  winter  of 
1794-5  was  one  of  the  severest  on  record,  and  that 
in  the  spring  of ;  1795,  apprehensions  began  to  be 
felt  for  the  growing  crops.  The  prices  o?  all  sorts 
of  com  advanced  rapidly.  The  spring  of  1795 
was  very  cold  and  backward,  the  summer  wet  and 
stormy,  and  the  harvest  unusually  late.  Under 
these  circumstances,  wheat,  which  was  at  558.  in 
January,  reached  108s.  in  August.  The  same 
scarcity  was  general  throughout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. France  was  in  a  still  worse  positim  than 
England,  and  the  Government  still  further  to  em- 
barass  her,  and  afford  relief  to  this  country,  seized 
all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  com,  bound  for 
France;  it  also  employed  agents  to  buy  com  in 
the  Baltic  ports,  where  its  price  had  ahready  been 
raised  greatly,  in  consequence  of  large  porchases 
on  account  of  the  French  Crovemment. 

114.  Sir  Francis  Baring  also  states  tiiat  the 
method  in  which  the  Grovemment  contracted  the 
loan  that  year  tended  much  to  aggravate  the  evil. 
He  says  that,  in  former  wars,  it  had  been  nsoal 
for  the  Grovemment  to  contract  with  none  but  the 
most  respectable  monied  men,  who  had  the  un- 
doubted power  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  On 
this  occasion  the  minister  contracted  with  men 

who  had  not  that  power,  and  in  order  to  make 
good  their  payments,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  operations  on  foreign  places,  which 
deranged  the  exchanges,  and  had  a  still  further 
effect  in  raising  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country. 

1 15.  These  causes  alone  were  sufficient  to  create 
a  monetary  pressure,  but  though  th^  would  have 
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been  inconvenient,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
alarming  in  them ;  they  were,  however,  aggravated 
and  intensified  by  other  circnmstancee,  which  we 
must  now  relate. 

11 6.  The  enormous  abuses  which  might  be  per- 
petrated by  an  unscrupulous  Grovemment,  and  the 
dangerous  power  which  so  potent  an  engine  as  the 
Bank  of  England  would  confer  upon  them,  had 
already  been  clearly  foreseen  by  its  antagonists 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  had  inspired 
them  with  a  well  grounded  jealousy.  We  nave 
seen  that  stringent  precautions  were  taken  in  the 
first  Act  of  1694,  to  prevent  the  Bank  making  any 
advances  to  Government,  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  Parliament.  It  had  been  the  custom, 
however,  time  out  of  mind,  to  advance  for  the 
amount  o[  such  Treasury  bills  of  exchange  as 
were  made  payable  at  the  Bank,  to  the  amount  of 
jCaOfOOO,  when  it  was  usual  for  the  Treasury  to 
send  down  orders  to  set  off  such  advances  against 
the  accounts  to  which  they  properly  belonged.  If 
ever  these  advances  reached  £50,000,  it  was  a 
subject  of  complaint.  In  the  American  war  these 
limits  had  be^  much  exceeded,  and  sometimes 
reached  £150,000.  Mr  Bosanquet  was  Governor 
of  the  Bank  in  1793,  and  the  legality  of  such  pro- 
cec^iings  excited  grave  doubts  in  his  mind,  and 
after  consulting  with  his  brother  dhrectors,  they 
agreed  that  it  was  a  serious  question,  whether 
the  penalties  provided  in  the  Acts  did  not  extend 
to  such  transactions ;  they,  therefore,  thought  it 
would  be  expedient!  to  apply  to  the  Government, 
to  obtain  an  Act  of  indenmity,  to  relieve  them  firom 
any  penalties  they  might  have  incurred,  and  to 
permit  such  transactions,  to  a  limited  amount. 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  conducted  the  negotiation 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  expressly  says  that  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  a  clause  which  should  indemnify 
the  directors  to  advance  to  a  limited  amount. 
He  says  that  it  was  originally  intended  that  the 
penalty  should  be  taken  off  only  in  case  the  ad- 
vance on  Treasury  biUs  should  be  restrained 
within  a  limited  sum.  This  limited  amount  was 
intended  to  be  fixed  at  £50,000,  or  £100,000. 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  however,  then  went  out  of 
oflBce,  and  was  unable  further  to  attend  to  the 
negotiation.  Mr.  Pitt  was  much  too  keen  not 
to  see  at  once  the  enormous  facilities  Grovem- 
ment would  obtain  if  this  Act  were  passed. 
Accordingly  he  pressed  it  quickly  througn  Par- 
liament, but  he  took  care  to  omit  any  clause 
of  limitation  (Statute  1793  c.  33).  Never  had 
such  a  formidable  engine  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  minister ;  he  was  now  armed  with  an 
imbonnded  power  of  drawing  upon  the  Bank,  with 
nothing  to  restrain  him,  unless  the  directors  should 
take  the  audacious  st^  of  dishonouring  his  bills. 
The  Bank,  henceforth,  was  almost  entirely  at 
his  mercy,  and  then  he  plui^ed  headlong  into  a 
reckless  career  of  scattermg  English  gold  broad- 
cast over  Europe.  In  three  years,  upwards  of 
£30,000,000  were  remitted  abroad.  These  great 
remittances  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  making  the 
fbreign  excHianges  adverse,  and  excited  the  greatest 
alarm  in  the  &ak  parlor.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  great  drain  ai  specie  was  going  on,  the  Trea- 
auiT  bills  increased  to  an  unprecedented  extent, 
and  the  demands  for  acocnnmodation  from  the 
commercial  world  were  equally  pressing.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unpleasant  than  me  situation  of  the 
direetora,  placed  between  these  powerful  parties, 


contending  tor  accommodation,  which  it  was  daily 
becomingless  in  their  power  to  give.  So  early  as 
the  1 1th  December,  1794,  the  directors  foresaw  the 
ensuinff  pressure,  and  made  representations  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  In  January,  1795,  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  a  firmer  attitude,  and  on  the  15th  they 
passed  a  resolution,  that,  with  a  foreign  loan 
of  six  millions,  and  a  home  one  of  eighteen  millions 
about  to  be  raised,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer must  be  requested  to  make  his  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  year,  without  requiring  further 
assistance  from  ihem,  and  more  particularly  that 
they  could  not  allow  the  advances  on  Treasury 
bills,  at  any  one  time,  to  exceed  £500,000.  Mr. 
Pitt  promised  to  reduce  them  to  that  amount,  by 
payments  out  of  the  first  loan. 

117.  He  paid,  however,  little  regard  to  these 
remonstrances,  and,  on  the  16th  April,  they  were 
compelled  to  remind  him  that  he  had  not  kept  his 
promise  that  the  sum  should  be  reduced.  They 
told  him  that  they  had  come  to  a  resolution  that 
they  would  not  in  future  permit  the  advances  to 
exceed  the  stipulated  sum.  Mr.  Pitt  pretended 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  business,  and  promised  that  the 
sum  should  be  immediately  paid.  Nevertheless, 
no  reduction  took  place  on  the  amount.  Another 
remonstrance  was  equally  ineffectual,  and  on  the 
SOth  July  the  directors  informed  him  that  they 
intended,  after  a  certain  day,  to  give  orders  to 
their  cashiers  to  refuse  payment  of  all  bills,  when 
the  amount  exceeded  £500,000.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
prepared  to  comply  with  the  request,  and,  on  the 
6th  August,  he  applied  to  them  for  another  ad- 
vance of  two  millions  and  a  half,  but  they  refused 
to  take  his  letter  into  consideration  until  he  had 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  them  for 
the  repayment  of  the  other  advances.  After 
some  iiirther  communications,  they  agre^  to  the 
loan  for  £2,000,000. 

118.  The  Act  of  Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  fact,  deprived 
the  directors  of  all  power  over  the  Bank.  The 
foreign  exchanges  began  rapidly  to  fall  towards 
the  end  of  1794,  and  in  May,  1795,  had  reached 
such  a  state  of  depression,  as  to  make  it  profitable 
to  export  bullion ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  that  several  foreign  loans  were 
in  progress,  should  have  warned  the  Directors 
of  the  necessity  of  contracting  their  issues ;  such 
was  the  course  laid  down  by  the  Directors  in 
1783.  Instead  of  that,  their  issues  were  sreatly 
extended.  In  the  quarter,  from  January  to  March, 
1795,  they  stood  higher  than  they  had  ever  done 
before,  though,  no  doubt,  the  Directors  must  be 
acquitted  of  the  whole  blame.  The  amount  of 
their  issues  in  August,  1794,  was  little  more 
than  ten  millions;  in  February,  1795,  it  had  in- 
creased to  fourteen  millions,  though  this  was 
chiefly  caused  by  the  bills  which  were  drawn  on 
the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  foreign  governments, 
which  were  made  payable  at  the  Bank.  The 
Directors  had  then  to  choose  between  endangering 
their  own  safety,  or  declaring  the  Grovernment 
bankrupt. 

119.  These  concurrent  causes  began  to  produce 
their  fall  eflfects  in  the  autumn  of  1795.  The 
drain  commenced  in  September,  and  proceeded 
with  alarming  rapidity.  On  the  8th  October,  the 
Bank  made  a  formal  communication  to  Govern- 
ment, that  it  excited  such  serious  apprehensions  in 
their  minds,  that  they  felt  it  an  absolute  necessity 
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that  the  advances  to  the  Government  must  be 
diminished.  They  detailed  to  him  the  various 
circumstances  which  alarmed  them.  Later  in  the 
month,  rumours  of  a  new  loan  reached  the  Direc- 
tors ;  they  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  who  professed  that 
he  had  not  at  present  the  most  distant  idea  of  one. 
On  the  18th  November,  the  Governor  informed 
Mr.  Pitt  that  the  drain  continued  with  unabated 
severity,  and  that  the  market  price  of  gold  was 
£4  2s.  per  ounce,  and  said  that  rumours  were  in 
circulation  that  another  loan  was  intended,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Pitt's  denial  of  it  so  lately.  Mr. 
Pitt  said  that,  since  their  last  interview,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Austrians  had  been  so  great  against 
the  French,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
highly  conduce  to  the  common  cause,  to  aid  them 
with  another  loan,  not  exceeding  £2,000,000 ;  but 
he  added  that  if  such  a  course  would  be  hazardous 
to  the  Bank,  every  other  consideration  should  be 
overlooked,  and  the  loan  abandoned. 

120.  This  project  of  a  loan  going  on,  and  being 
now  proposed  to  be  £3,000,000,  the  Court  of  Di- 
roctors,  after  a  very  solemn  deliberation,  on 
the  3d  December,  came  to  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, that  if  the  loan  proceeded  they  had  the  most 
cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  very  momentous 
and  alarming  consequences  would  ensue,  from  the 
actual  effects  of  the  last  loan,  and  the  continued 
drain  of  specie  and  bullion.  In  answer  to  this 
representation,  Mr.  Pitt  solemnly  promised  them 
that  he  would  lay  aside  all  thought  of  it,  unle^ 
the  situation  of  the  Bank  should  so  alter  as  to 
render  such  a  loan  of  no  consequence  to  them. 

121.  The  directors  at  last  found  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  choose  between  making  the 
Government  bankrupt,  and  taking  stringent  mea- 
sures to  restrict  their  accommodation  to  the  mer- 
chants. They  resolved  to  fix  beforehand  the 
amount  of  advances  they  could  make,  day  by  day, 
and  gave  notice  that  if  the  applications  on  any  day 
exceeded  the  sum  so  resolved  to  be  advanced,  a 
pro  rata  proportionof  each  applicant's  bills  should 
be  returned,  without  regard  to  the  respectability 
of  the  party,  or  the  solicfity  of  the  bills. 

122.  As  matters  continued  to  get  worse,  the 
directors  had  several  communications  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  January  and  February,  1796,  but  the 
project  of  the  foreign  loan  being  dwelt  upon  with 
much  earnestness  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  1 1th  of 
February,  they  came  to  a  resolution  that  if  any 
farther  advances  were  made  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  present  state  of  affiiirs,  that  it  woulcLin  all 
probability,  prove  fatal  to  the  Bank.  They,  there- 
fore, earnestly  deprecated  any  such  measure,  and 
protested  against  any  such  responsibility  for  the 
calamitous  consequences  that  might  ensue.  Mr. 
Pitt  treated  this  resolution  with  little  attentioq, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  promises  so  fre- 
quently made,  the  directors  discovered  that  clan- 
destine remittances  were  still  going  on. 

123.  Under  the  influence  of  these  combined 
drains  of  specie,  the  exchanges  with  Hamburgh 
were  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1796.  Sir  F.  Baring  £ews 
that,  during  January,  the  profit  was  £7  10.  i)er 
cent.;  during  February,  £6  10s.;  and  during 
March,  £8  7s.  6d.  in  transmitting  gold  to  that 
place.  At  length  the  several  drains  began  to  di- 
minish—an abundant  supply  of  corn  was  ob- 
tained— the  continued  contraction  of  the  Bank's 
issues,  and  the  cessation  of  the  transmission  of 


specie,  caused  the  exchanges  to  assume  a  fa- 
vorable aspect  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  it 
continued  steadily  to  increase  till  February,  1797. 

124.  The  stringent  measures  adopted  by  the 
Bank  to  contract  its  issues  caused  much  complaint 
among  mercantile  men,  and  a  meeting  of  bankers 
and  merchants  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  who  resolved  that  an  alarming 
scarcity  of  money  existed  in  the  City  of  London, 
which  was  caused  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  an 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  diminution  of  mercantile  discounts  by  the 
Bank.  They  resolved  that,  if  means  could  be 
found,  to  augment  the  circulating  medium,  with- 
out infringing  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, so  as  to  restore  the  amount  to  what  it  was 
before  the  contraction  of  discounts,  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  friend  to  trade  to  give  such  a  plan 
the  most  earnest  support.  No  result,  however, 
attended  this  meeting. 

125.  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  fulfilled  his  promise,  so 
often  repeated  to  the  directors,  that  the  advances 
on  Treasury  bills  should  be  reduced  to  £500,000. 
On  the  14th  June,  1796,  they  stood  at  £1,232,649. 
At  the  end  of  July  he  sent  an  earnest  request  to 
have  £800,000  at  once,  and  a  similar  sum  in 
August.  They  were  induced  to  consent  to  the 
first,  but  refused  the  second  advance.  Mr.  Pitt 
said  that  the  first  advance  without  the  second 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  and  begged  them  to 
reconsider  their  decision.  The  directors,  thus 
pressed,  were  driven  to  assent  to  it,  but  they 
accompanied  it  with  a  most  serious  and  solemn 
remonstrance,  which  they  desired  to  be  laid  before 
the  Cabinet.  They  said  that  nothing,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  could  induce  them  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  except  the  dread  of  a  worse  evil 
following  the  refiisal ;  and  they  said  that  the  ad- 
vance would  incapacitate  them  from  granting  any 
further  assistance  during  the  year.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Pitt  made  a  fresh  demand  upon  them,  in 
November,  for  £2,750,000,  on  the  security  of  the 
land  and  malt  taxes  of  1797,  which  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  the  advances  on  '^Treasury  bills, 
amounting  to  £1,513,345,  were  paid  out  of  it. 

126.  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  money,  but  never  paid 
off  the  bills.  The  directors  again  sent  in  on  the 
1st  February,  1797,  to  demand  payment  of  thera, 
as  they  then  amounted  to  £1,554,635,  and  would 
in  a  few  days  be  increased  by  nearly  £300,000 
more.  Mr.  Pitt  made  many  excuses  for  the  non- 
payment, and  promised  to  make  an  endeavour  to 
do  so,  but  he  dropped  a  hint  that  another  large 
sum  of  bills  had  come  in  from  St.  Domingo. 
Upon  being  pressed  as  to  the  amount,  he  said  that 
it  was  about  £700,000.  The  governor  expressed 
the  greatest  apprehensions,  and  begged  him  to 
delay  the  acceptance  as  long  as  he  could.  Mr. 
Pitt  then  hinted  that  be  should  want  a  large  sum 
for  Ireland,  which  he  said  would  be  about 
£200,000.  The  governor  assured  him  that  the 
drain  of  cash  had  been  continuous  and  severe  of 
late,  and  that  such  a  demand  would  be  very 
dangerous. 

127.  The  enormous  failnres  of  the  country 
bankers  in  1793,  had  been  followed  by  a  per- 
manent diminution  of  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks  to  a  large  extent.  Mr.  Henry  Thornton, 
after  careful  inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  diminished  by  one  half,  and  that  the 
wants  of    commerce   had  caused  a  very  large 
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quantity  of  gaineas  to  be  drawn  into  the  conntry, 
to  supply  their  place.  Meantime,  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  circumstances,  the  exchanges 
had  become  favourable,  the  Bank  had  continued 
to  adhere  with  the  utmost  severity  to  its  policy 
of  restriction ;  throughout  the  autumn  of  1796, 
and  during  the  last  three  months,  they  were  no 
higher  than  they  had  been  in  1782,  with  an 
amount  of  conmierce  many  times  larger  than  in 
that  year.  Commercial  payments  required  to  be 
made  in  some  medium,  m  which  the  public  had 
confidence.  As  the  public  could  not  get  notes, 
they  made  a  steady  demand  for  guineas.  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  had  been  steadily  diminishing 
during  1796,  in  December  it  stood  at  £2,508,000, 
when  the  drain  began  to  increase  greatly  in 
severity. 

128.  The  political  condition  of  the  country 
was  now  in  a  very  critical  state.  Mr.  Pitt's  war- 
like combinations  had  totally  failed,  and  England, 
which  had  commenced  the  war  with  all  Europe 
almost  in  her  alliance,  now  found  herself  alone, 
with  nearly  every  state  on  the  Continent,  either 
in  alliance  with,  or  in  subjection  to,  France. 
The  Directory  now  determined  to  undertake  the 
invasion  of  Ireland.  The  year  1797,  commenced 
with  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  de- 
pression. The  country  bankers  discerned  that 
the  first  burst  of  the  tempest  would  fall  on  them, 
and  determined  to  provide  for  it,  by  obtaining  as 
much  specie  as  they  could  from  London,  and 
accordingly,  the  dram  continued  with  increased 
rapidity  after  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Pitt  haid  hinted  in  his  interview  with  the  Grovemor 
of  the  Bank,  on  the  Ist  February,  that  a  loan  for 
Irehind  would  probably  be  required,  which  would 
probably  not  exceed  £200,000,  but  soon  after- 
wards the  directors  were  struck  with  dismay  on 
hearing  that  the  amount  required  was  £1,500,000 
On  the  10th  February,  the  directors  came  to  a 
resolution  that  before  they  could  entertain  any 
proposal  for  the  Irish  loan,  the  Government  must 
pay  off  debts  to  them  amounting  to  £7,186,445, 
which  they  specified. 

129.  At  length  the  crisis  came,  and,  as  before, 
it  began  at  Newcastle.  A  pressure  had  been 
going  on  there  for  some  time.  In  addition  to  the 
manufactories  and  collieries,  the  number  of  troops 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  been 
considerably  ai^ented.  The  banks  had  imported 
an  extra  quantity  of  cash,  to  meet  these  demands, 
and  were  negociatmg  for  more,  when  an  event 
happened,  which  in  the  feverish  state  of  the 
country,  brought  on  a  crisis.  A  French  frigate 
ran  into  one  of  the  Welch  harbours,  and  landed 
1 ,200  men.  At  the  same  time  an  order  came  down 
firom  Grovemment,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
stock  of  the  farmers,  all  along  the  coast,  and  to 
drive  it  into  the  interior,  if  necessary.  These 
circumstances  created  a  perfect  panic  among  the 
&rmers.  On  Saturday,  the  18th  February,  being 
market  day,  the  farmers,  who  at  that  time  of  year 
had  the  principal  parts  of  their  rents  in  their 
hands,  actuated  by  the  terror  of  an  immediate  in- 
vasion, hurried  the  produce  of  their  farms  into 
Newcastle,  which  they  sold  at  very  low  prices, 
and  immediately  rushed  to  the  different  banks  to 
demand  specie.  Seeing  this  universal  panic,  the 
banks  came  to  an  agreement  to  stop  payment  on 
the  Monday,  if  it  did  not  subside,  which  they 
accordingly  did. 


130.  On  the  21st  February  the  state  of  the 
Bank  became  so  alarming,  that  the  Directors  re- 
solved that  the  time  had  come  when  they  must 
make  a  communication  to  Government.  The 
quantity  of  bullion  had  been  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  the  constant  calls  of  the  bankers  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  for  cash,  showed  them  that 
there  must  be  some  extraordinary  reason  for  it. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  aware  that  this  proceeded  from  the 
general  alarm  of  invasion,  which  he  thought  was 
magnified  much  beyond  any  thing  to  warrant  it. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  frigate  should  be  sent  over 
to  Hamburg,  to  purchase  specie.  On  the  24th 
February  the  drain  became  worse  than  ever,  and 
inspired  them  with  such  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
the  Bank,  that  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Pitt 
to  ask  hina,  how  long  he  considered  that  they 
should  continue  to  pay  cash,  and  when  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  interfere.  Mr.  Pitt  said 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  proclamation 
to  put  a  stop  to  cash  payments,  and  to  give  parlia- 
mentary security  for  the  notes.  But  in  that  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank.  The  deputation  assured  him  that  the 
Bank  would  readily  agree  to  this;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  chief  bankers 
and  merchants  of  London,  to  come  to  some 
resolution  for  the  support  of  public  credit  in  this 
alarming  crisis. 

131.  The  news  of  the  stoppage  of  the  New- 
castle banks  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the 
country,  and  soon  reached  the  metropolis.  The 
drain  upon  the  bankers  now  became  a  run  ;  the 
first  serious  apprehensions  that  danger  was  im- 
minent, were  felt  on  the  21st  February,  when  the 
drain  greatly  increased  in  severity,  and  on  Satur- 
day, the  25th,  the  cash  was  reduced  to  £1,272,000, 
Before  this  the  Directors,  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment  at  the  condition  of  the  country, 
had  used  the  most  violent  efforts  to  contract  their 
issues.  In  five  weeks  they  had  reduced  them  by 
nearly  £2,000,000.  On  the  21st  January,  they 
were  £10,550,830,  on  the  25th  February,  they 
were  £8,640,250.  But  even  this  gave  no  true 
idea  of  the  curtailment  of  mercantile  accommo- 
dation, for  the  private  bankers  were  obliged  for 
their  own  safety  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Bank.  In  order  to  meet  their  payments,  persons 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  stock  of  all  descriptions 
at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  The  Three  per  cents, 
fell  to  51,  and  other  stocks  in  proportion. 

1 32.  On  Saturday  the  25th,  the  Court  felt  that 
the  fatal  hour  was  now  come,  when  they  must,  for 
the  first  time  since  its  institution,  come  to  a  total 
suspension  of  payments.  A  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  was  held  on  Sunday,  at  Whitehall,  and 
an  order  in  council  was  issued  requiring  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  suspend  all 
payments  in  cash,  until  the  sense  of  Parliament 
could  be  taken  on  the  subject. 

133.  The  King  next  day  sent  a  message  to 
Parliament,  to  inform  them  of  the  step  that  had 
been  taken,  and  recommended  the  matter  to  their 
most  serious  and  immediate  attention.  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  the  message  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  next  day,  and  that  he  should  pro- 
pose that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  Bank*s  affairs,  which 
he  believed  were  in  the  most  solid  condition. 

134.  The  directors  had  the  order  in  council 
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printed  and  widely  circulated,  and  issued  a  notice 
of  their  own,  to  say  that  the  general  concerns  of 
the  Bank  were  in  the  most  affluent  and  prosperous 
condition,  and  such  as  to  preclude  every  doubt 
as  to  the  security  of  the  notes.  At  this  time  the 
cash  in  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  £1,086,170. 

135.  The  relief  produced  by  the  determination 
to  suspend  cash  payments  was  instantaneous. 
The  Directors,  freed  from  the  demand  for  cash, 
immediately  extended  their  issues.  In  one  week 
they  were  increased  by  nearly  two  millions.  On 
the  same  day,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  4,000 
of  the  merchants  in  the  City,  to  combine  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  notes. 

136.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed 
committees  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
reported  that  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
Bank,  on  the  25th  February,  were  £13,770,390, 
and  the  total  amount  of  their  assets  were 
£17,597,280,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £3,826,890, 
over  and  above  the  debt  of  the  Government, 
amounting  to  £11,686,800,  which  paid  them  three 
per  cent. 

137.  Both  Houses  reported  that  it  was  ad- 
visable for  the  public  interest,  that  the  suspension 
of  payments  should  be  continued  for  a  limited 
time,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly 
brought  in.  After  some  debate,  which  threw  very 
ittle  light  on  the  subject,  the  Act  (Statute  1797, 
c.  45)  was  passed.    Its  chief  provisions  were : — 

1.  A  clause  of  indemnity  to  the  Bank,  and  all 
connected  with  it,  for  anything  done  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  in  Council. 

2.  The  Bank  was  forbidden  to  make  any  pay- 
ments in  cash  to  any  creditors,  except  in  certain 
cases,  and  protected  from  all  law  proceedings. 

3.  The  Bank  might  issue  cash  in  payments  for 
the  army,  navy,  or  ordnance,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  from  the  Privy  Council. 

4.  The  Bank  was  to  make  no  advance  above 
£6,000,000  for  the  public  service,  in  cash  or  notes, 
during  the  restriction. 

5.  If  any  person  deposited  any  sum,  not  less 
than  £500,  in  gold,  in  exchange  for  notes  of  the 
Bank,  it  might  repay  three-fourths  of  the  amount. 

6.  It  mi^ht  advance  £100,000  in  cash,  to  the 
bankers  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark, 
and  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland,  £25,000  each. 

7.  Payment  of  debts  in  Bank  notes  to  be  deemed 
as  payments  in  cash,  if  offered  and  accepted  as 
such. 

8.  No  debtor  was  to  be  held  to  special  bail, 
unless  the  affidavit  stated  that  payment  in  bank 
notes  had  not  been  offered. 

9.  Bank  notes  would  be  received  at  par  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

10.  The  Bank  might  issue  anjr  cash  it  received 
since  the  26th  February,  upon  giving  notice  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  adver- 
tising in  the  London  OazeUe^  and  on  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

11.  The  Act  was  to  be  in  force  till  the  24th 
June. 

An  Act  was  also  passed  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
issue  notes  below  £5  (Statute  1797,  c.  28),  and 
by  c.  82,  this  waa  extended  to  the  country 
bankers,  but  they  were  to  contmue  liable  to  pay 
money  on  demand  for  them,  and  in  failure  of 
doing  so,  within  three  days  after  demand,  any 


justice  of  the  peace  might  cause  the  amount  and 
costs  to  be  levied  by  distress.  An  Act  was  also 
passed  relating  to  the  Scotch  banks  (Bankikq  in 
Scotland). 

138.  Such  were  the  circumstances  attending 
the  suspension  of  cash  pa3anents  by  the  Bank. 
An  event  of  such  portentous  magnitude,  and 
of  whose  effects  there  had  been  no  previous 
experience,  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  the 
most  conflicting  opinions,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  of  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  Di- 
rectors which  led  to  it,  and  as  to  the  policy  which 
ought  to  have  been  adopted,  under  the  drain 
which  occurred  in  the  last  week  of  February, 
1797.  Having  given  a  narrative  of  the  chief  facts 
here,  we  shall  reserve  a  discussion  upon  it  till  we 
can  consider  the  pathology  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial crises  together.     (Crisis,  Commbbcial.) 

139.  The  presumed  scarcity  of  guineas,  which 
led  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  issuing  the  order 
in  council,  also  rendered  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  the  circulating  medium  necessary,  and  an  Act 
was  immediately  passed,  suspending  till  the  1st 
May,  the  Act  (Statute  1775.  c.  51),  restraining 
the  negotiation  of  small  promissory  notes.  In  a 
few  days,  the  Bank  caused  to  be  prepared  and 
issued  £1  and  £2  notes,  and  to  supply  still 
frirther  the  demand  for  a  small  currency,  they 
issued  a  notice  that  they  had  imported  a  large 
number  of  Spanish  dollars,  which  were  to  be 
current  at  4s.  6d.  However,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  dollars  were  undervalued  by  2d.  each, 
and  the  directors  then  enhanced  their  current 
value  by  3d. — ^these  dollars  were  stamped  with  a 
small  kmg*s  headr— this  was  Id.  too  high,  and  the 
directors  having  put  these  dollars  into  circulation 
at  Id.  above  their  true  value,  the  bullion  mer- 
chants were  not  slow  in  seizing  the  advantage, 
and  importing  a  large  number  of  similar  dollars, 
which  they  had  stamped  in  a  similar  manner. 
They  were  all  called  in  on  the  31st  October,  1797, 
by  which  time  the  Bank  had  put  2,325,099  into 
circulation.  It  at  first  attempted  to  refuse  pay- 
ment of  the  forged  ones,  but  they  were  executed 
in  so  close  imitation  of  the  real  ones,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  them,'  and  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  them  all. 

140.  When  the  actual  suspension  took  place, 
the  foreign  exchanges  were  highly  favourable,  so 
much  80,  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  import  gold, 
which  bc^an  to  flow  in  in  great  abundance.  On 
the  30th  May,  Mr.  Manning  stated  in  the  House, 
that  vast  quantitites  of  gold  had  flowed  into  the 
Bank,  both  from  the  country  and  abroad.  The 
Government,  however,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  concurred  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  resume  payments  in  cash,  at  the  period 
when  the  restriction  Act  expired,  and  it  was 
prolonged  to  one  month  after  the  meeting  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament. 

141 .  Parliament  met  again  on  the  2nd  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  15th,  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a  secret  committee  to  enquire  whether 
it  was  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction.  On 
the  17th  they  reported  that  on  the  11th  of  that 
month,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  Bank  were 
£17,578,910,  and  their  assets  £21,418,460,  leaving 
a  balance  in  their  favor  of  £3,839,550,  exclusive 
of  the  Government  debt  of  £11,686,800.  That 
the  advance  to  Government  had  been  reduced  to 
£4,258,140,  while  the  cash  and  bullion  were  five 
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times  the  sum  they  stood  at  in  Febrnair  last, 
when  the  suspension  was  decided  on,  and  much 
above  what  they  iiad  been  at  any  time  since  Sep- 
tember 1795.  That  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh 
was  nnnsually  favorable,  and  had  every  appear- 
ance of  continuing  so,  unless  political  circum- 
stances should  affect  it.  That  no  inconvenience 
eeemed  to  be  felt  by  the  bankers  and  traders  of 
London,  for  whereas  by  law,  they  were  entitled 
to  demand  three-fourths  of  any  deposit  in  cash 
they  might  make,  they  had  only  actually  de- 
manded one-sixteenth.  They  presented  a  reso- 
lution of  the  directors,  stating  that  the  condition 
of  the  Bank's  affairs  was  such,  that  it  could  with 
safety  resume  its  usual  functions.  The  committee, 
however,  recommended,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  it  was  advisable  that 
the  restriction  should  be  continued  for  a  further 
period.  After  a  short  debate,  an  Act  was  passed 
to  continue  the  restriction,  until  one  month  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  definite  treaty  of  peace.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Sir  William  Pulteney 
spoke  with  great  ability  against  the  national  evlLs 
and  inconveniences  of  the  monopoly  of  banking 
by  one  company,  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  establish  another  Bank,  in  case  the  Bank 
of  England  did  not  resume  cash  payments  on  the 
24th  June.  Leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  re- 
fused by  a  majority  of  50  to  15. 

142.  The  exchange  with  Hamburgh  at  the 
time  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  was 
S5-10,  it  continued  to  improve  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  year,  and  in  December  stood  at 
88*5,  which  was  about  £13  per  cent,  above  par. 
The  issues  of  the  Bank  were  about  ll|  millions 
during  the  year.  This  extraordinary  state  of  the 
exchimges  continued  during  the  whole  of  1798, 
when  they  began  gradually  to  fall,  and  in  March, 

1799,  they  were  at  37*7,  which  was  still  £11  68. 
above  par.  This  was  of  course  followed  by  a 
very  great  inflow  of  bullion,  and  at  the  end  of 
1798,  the  Bank  had  upwards  of  £7,000,000  in 
its  vaults,  and  the  directors  expressed  their 
readiness  to  the  Government  to  resume  payments 
in  cash,  the  Ministry,  however,  thought  it  inex- 
pedient in  the  state  of  the  country. 

143.  The  harvest  of  1799  was  lamentably  de- 
ficient :  it  was  even  estimated  that  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  half  the  usual  average.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  wheat  was  at  94s.  2d.  It  continued 
to  rise  till  in  June,  1800,  it  stood  at  134s.  5d., 
and  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  133s. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  enormous  importations 
of  wheat,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  continued 
to  decline  all  throujen  1799,  till  in  the  last  week 
of  August,  it  had  ndlen  to  par.    In  December, 

1800,  it  had  fallen  to  30s.  In  the  meantime  the 
price  of  foreign  gold  in  coin,  which  had  been  at 
£S  17s.  6d.  in  May,  1797,  rose  to  £4  in  December, 
and  continued  at  that  price  tiU  September,  1799. 
In  June,  1800,  it  rose  to  £4  5s.,  and  in  December, 
to  £4  6s. 

144.  The  arguments  and  ability  of  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  in  advocating  the  foundation  of  another 
bank,  produced  great  effect,  and  during  1799,  it 
excited  great  public  interest  Meetings  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it,  and  nu- 
merous pamphlets  were  published  on  the  subject. 
The  Bank  Directors  took  alarm,  and  they  had  the 
same  solid  arguments  to  advance  as  on  former 
occasionsy  namely,  a  good  supply  of  money.    The 


Ministry  were  of  course  in  difllculties,  and  the 
charter  had  still  12  years  to  run,  but  upon  ad- 
vancing £8,000,000,  without  interest,  for  six 
years,  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  to  renew  it  for  twenty-one 
years  from  1812.  In  1800  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  brought  forward  and  passed. 

145.  The  harvest  of  1800  was,  if  possible,  worse 
than  that  of  1799,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
various  measures  recommended  by  Parliament, 
wheat  rose  in  March,  1801,  to  1568.,  barley  to  90s., 
and  oats  to  47s.  In  the  autunm  of  1 799,  failures  of 
great  magnitude  took  place  at  Hamburgh;  82 
bouses  came  down,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
£2,500,000.  In  consequence  of  these,  discount 
rose  to  15  per  cent.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  that  had  to  be  sent 
abroad  in  purchase  of  grain,  the  attraction  of  this 
high  rate  of  discount,  there  being  no  power  on  this 
side  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  to  counteract  it, 
and  other  causes,  the  exchange  on  Hambui-gh, 
which  had  stood  so  high  for  several  years,  fell  in 
January,  1801,  to  29s.  8d.,  being  upwards  of  14  per 
cent,  against  England,  and  the  market  price  of 
gold  bullion  (t.^.,  the  price  when  paid  in  bank 
notes)  was,  as  we  have  seen,  £4  6s. 

146.  In  the  great  monetary  crisis  of  1696-7,  it 
was  universally  acknowledged  by  Parliament, 
and  the  most  eminent  merchants,  that  it  was  the 
bad  state  of  the  coinage  which  produced  the  great 
rise  in  the  market  price  of  bullion,  and  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  restoration  of  the  coinage  immediately 
rectified  the  exchange.  At  that  time  bank  notes 
were  not  a  legal  tender,  and  the  language  inva- 
riably applied  to  them,  when  their  current  value 
differed  from  their  nominal  value,  was  that  they 
were  at  a  discount.  When  the  men  of  that  day 
saw  that  the  bank  notes  were  a  promise  to  pay 
so  many  "  pounds"  on  demand,  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  persons  who  issued  them  were  unable  to 
pay  that  number  of  pounds,  and  that  no  one  would 
give  that  number  of  pounds  for  them,  they  never 
used  any  other  expression  regarding  these  facts, 
than  that  the  notes  were  at  a  (Sscount.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  one  having  thought  of  saying  that  it 
was  the  notes  that  denoted  the  pound  sterling, 
and  that  bullion  had  risen.  When  the  reform  of 
the  coinage  took  place,  and  the  exchanges  were 
simultaneously  rectified,  it  was  said  that  the  re- 
form of  the  coinage  caused  the  restoration  of  the 
exchange,  and  numerous  merchants  had  written 
pamphlets  to  combat  a  delusion  which  was  rather 
prevalent  amons  some  persons,  that  bullion  as  a 
commodity  could  have  a  different  value  to  bullion 
as  coin,  except  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  coinage.  And  it  was  clearly  understood  by 
them,  that  the  exchange  never  could  vary  but 
very  little  beyond  the  cost  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  specie. 

147.  Such  were  the  truths  established  when  a 
metallic  currency  was  the  only  one  thought  of  in 
estimating  value.  But  at  this  time  a  new  prin- 
ciple was  introduced— there  was  what  was  sub- 
stantially an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  At 
this  time  most  men*s  ideas  were  transferred  from 
the  metallic  currency  to  the  paper  currency.  Ever 
since  the  issue  of  £1  not^  people  thought  of  them 
when  they  spoke  of  prices,  as  being  so  many 
pounds.  When  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
took  place,  there  was  a  general  expectation  that 
Bank  notes  would  be  depreciated,  but  the  general 
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resolution  of  bankers  and  merchants  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  bank,  the  determination  of 
government  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of 
taxes  at  their  par  value,  and  the  great  caution 
exercised  by  the  directors  during  the  first  few 
years  after  the  restriction,  had  removed  all  these 
apprehensions,  and  for  some  years  bank  notes 
circulated  at  par. 

1 48.  At  this  time,  however,  phenomena  occurred, 
which  directed  the  attention  of  many  persons  to 
the  state  of  the  paper  currency.  The  market 
price  of  standard  gold  up  to  September,  1799,  had 
continued  at  £3  17s.  6d.  per  oz.,  and  the  price 
of  foreign  gold  in  coin  had  been  somewhat  higher, 
on  account  of  its  greater  use  as  coin,  than  as 
bullion.  But  in  June,  1800,  the  price  of  foreign 
gold  experienced  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
rise ;  it  rose  to  £4  5s.  per  ounce,  silver  rose  to 
58.  7d.  per  ounce,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  fell 
below  par.  In  January,  1801,  gold  and  silver 
were  each  1  s.  per  ounce  higher,  and  the  Exchange 
on  Hamburgh  was  at  29.8,  being  a  depression  of 
14  per  cent,  below  par.  But  the  expense  of 
transmitting  specie  to  Hamburgh  was  estimated 
not  to  exceed  7  per  cent.,  and  consequently  there 
remained  a  difference  of  7  per  cent,  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

149.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  great  and 
palpable  truth  was  discovered,  that  if  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  coinage  produced  a  rise  of  the 
market  price  of  bullion  above  the  mint  price,  and 
a  Ml  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  under  a  metallic 
currency,  then  that  the  converse  proposition  was 
also  necessarily  true.  That  under  a  paper  cur- 
rency, which  was  only  the  representative  of  a  me- 
tallic currency,  if  the  market  price  of  bullion,  (i.e, 
the  paper  price)  exceeded  the  mint  pric^  and  the 
foreign  exchanges  fell,  beyond  the  cost  of  the 
transmission  of  bullion,  that  excess  could  only 
arise  from  the  depreciation  of  the  representative 
of  the  metallic  currency,  and  therefore  when  these 
circumstances  occurred,  thbt  infajlliblt  indi- 
cated THAT  THS  PAPBB  CUBBENCT  WAS  DEPBB- 
CIATBD. 

150.  We  are  not  certain  to  whom  the  merit  of 
the  discovery  of  this  great  and  important  truth  is 
due.  There  is  a  passage  in  John  Law,  which 
clearly  shows  that  he  would  have  immediately 
acknowledged  it,  and  is  by  far  the  earliest  pas- 
sage that  we  are  aware  of,  that  indicates  the  connec- 
tion between  the  paper  currency  and  the  foreign 
exchanges  (Law).  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  and  Lord  King,  the  last  especially, 
were,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  persons  to 
whom  its  establishment  at  this  particular  period 
is  due,  (BoTD,  Thobnton,  Kino)  and  therefore 
we  have  called  it  Lord  King's  law,  though  we  are 
not  certain,  whether  strict  justice  does  not  demand 
that  it  should  be  attributed  to  John  Law.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  this  law  is  the  fundamental  one, 
on  the  subject  of  the  paper  currency  and  the 
foreign  exchanges. 

151.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with 
France  was  signed  on  the  27th  March,  1802. 
The  restriction  on  cash  payments  expired  of 
itself,  six  months  after  that  event,  but  though  the 
bank  declared  that  its  coffers  were  well  supplied 
with  specie,  and  that  it  was  anxious  and  ready 
to  resume]payment8  in  cash,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Addington,  brought  in  a  bill  on 
the  0th  April,  1802,  to  continue  the  restriction  till 


the  1  St  March  1 803,  which  was  passed.  The  argu- 
ments alleged  in  favor  of  this  measure  show  a 
wonderful  decline  in  financial  knowledge  in  the 
government  of  1802  compared  to  1696.  At  the 
latter  period  the  great  reason  alleged  for  the 
reformation  of  the  coinage,  was  the  inverse  con- 
dition of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  rise  of  the 
market  above  the  mint  price,  caused  by  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency.  (Coinage,  Mint  Pbicb). 
We  have  shown  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
re-coinage,  which  restored  the  public  credit  and 
the  exchange.  The  sagacity  of  a  Montague  could 
at  once  have  seen  that  the  adverse  state  of  the 
exchange,  and  the  high  price  of  bullion,  were 
entirely  owing  to  the  depreciated  state  of  the 
currency,  and  that  the  only  method  of  restoring 
them  to  par,  was  the  immediate  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
ignorance  upon  the  subject,  that  the  fact  of  the 
exchange  being  adverse,  was  the  very  reason 
alleged  why  cash  payments  should  no^  be  resumed. 
Mr.  Addington,  in  bringing  in  the  bill,  said, 
"  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  inform  the 
House,  that  the  rate  of  exchange  between  this 
country  and  foreign  parts,  fs  di^vantageous  to 
ourselves — that  the  export  trade  has  been  for 
some  months  at  a  stand,  that  while  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  disadvantageous  to  us  an  augment 
tation  of  the  circulating  cash  would  create  a  trade 
highly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
For  several  months  past,  there  has  been  a  trade 
carrying  on  for  the  purchase  ofguineasy  with  a  view 
to  exportation.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I 
submit  to  the  House  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  cash 
payments  of  the  Bank."  Why,  these  were  the 
very  reasons  why  a  return  to  cash  payments 
should  have  been  .made  without  delay.  The 
reason  why  the  trade  in  buying  up  guineas  was 
going  on,  was  just  because  of  the  abundant  quan- 
tity of  paper,  the  paper  "  promises  to  pay"  were 
falling  in  value  as  compared  to  the  gumeas,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  guineas  were  ex- 
ported, and  so  far  from  a  return  to  cash  payments 
augmenting  the  circulating  medium,  it  would 
infallibly  nave  considerably  diminished  it,  by 
making  the  Bank  reduce  its  paper  issues.  It  was 
because  the  prices  of  articles  were  so  high  in  this 
country,  that  the  export  trade  waa  unprofitable, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  issues  would  infallibly 
have  compelled  such  a  reduction  in  prices,  as 
would  have  facilitated  the  export. 

152.  The  result  of  this  extraordinary  amount 
of  financial  error  could  have  been  easily  predicted. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country  did  not  improve, 
as  the  ministry  had  taken  the  most  efiectual 
measures  to  prevent  them  doing  so.  In  February, 
1803,  Mr.  Addington  had  to  come  forward  again, 
to  prolong  the  restriction.  He  said  that  the 
reasons  which  suggested  it  were  too  stronfi^,  and 
the  necessity  too  urgent  to  be  resisted.  The  re- 
striction was  continued  last  session,  because  the 
exchanges  were  adverse — the  exchange  with 
Hamburgh  was  then  at  par— that  with  Amster- 
dam adverse.  Upon  these  grounds  he  said  it  was 
expedient  to  continue  the  restriction,  until  the 
progressive  advance  of  our  commerce  should  pro- 
duce such  a  steady  inclination  of  the  exchange 
in  our  favor,  as  to  render  it  safe  to  resume  cash 
payments.  That  the  scarcity  of  the  last  three 
years  had  made  it  necessary  to  export  twenty 
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millioiiB  of  bullion  in  payment  oi  com,  and 
nntil  that  came  back  cash  payments  could 
not  be  resumed.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  such  a 
mode  of  arguing  went  to  establish  it  as  a 
genaral  axiom  that,  whenever  the  exchanges 
were  adverse,  cash  payments  of  the  bank  ought 
to  be  suspended;  and  then  he  touched  the 
right  point:  ^^ Perhaps,  even,  it  might  happen 
tluit  the  unfavorable  turn  of  the  exclumge  against 
this  country  might  be  owing  to  the  very  restriction 
on  the  b(tnh  ;**  and  he  quoted  the  instance  of  1772, 
when  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  bad  money 
in  the  country,  ana  the  exchange  was  adverse ; 
bnt  as  so(m  as  the  good  coinage  was  issued,  the 
exchanges  turned  in  our  favor ;  exactly  we  have 
already  seen,  as  was  the  case  in  1696.  Mr.  Fox 
pointed  out  that  the  same  was  the  case  then,  be- 
cavLte  paper  is  not  much  better  than  bad  gold. 
This  truth  was  not  followed  up,  and  while  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  alleged  that  they  were 
perfectly  able  to  resume  cash  payments,  the  mi- 
nistry enforced  a  continued  restriction  on  them, 
(or  political  reasons,  until  six  weeks  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  Li 
the  Lords,  Lord  Pelham  said  that  the  idea  of  re- 
newing the  restriction  at  the  present  moment 
originated  solely  with  the  government,  who  had 
had  no  communication  with  the  Bank  on  the 
matter.  The  great  truth  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Fox, 
was  much  more  strongly  and  folly  stated  by 
Lord  King  and  Lord  Moira  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  ministry  complained  that  the  im- 
portation of  bullion  was  hanging  fire ;  was  it  not 
plain  that  the  reason  was  that  its  viklue  in  this 
country  was  depreciated  by  the  plethora  of 
paper?  and  the  true  way  to  attract  it  was  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  piq)er,  and  so 
raising  the  value  of  the  gold.  The  bill  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

153.  The  resumption  of  the  war  in  1803, 
rendered  any  idea  of  resuming  cash  payments 
oat  of  the  question,  and  the  mevitable  conse- 
quences of  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  followed ; 
people  began  to  hoard  their  guineas.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  denounced  the  people 
who  did  so,  as  wanting  in  public  spirit.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  language  had  been  neld  in  the 
tribune-  of  the  French  Convention  regarding 
assignats.  The  debate  in  the  Lords  produced 
some  excellent  speeches,  among  others  Lord 
King  enunciated  the  true  principle  regarding  the 
regulation  of  a  paper  currency,  "^  very  strict 
attention  to  the  price  of  bullion,  and  the  state  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  was  alone  capable  of  affording 
a  put  criterion,  by  which  the  quantity  could  be 
truly  ascertained,'"     (Kino,  Lokb). 

154.  At  this  time  the  depreciated  state  of  the 
Irish  currency  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
1804.  We  have,  in  its  proper  place,  given  some 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee 
(Bankuco  ih  Ibblamd),  and  merely  notice  it 
here  aa  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  enunciated  the  doctrine,  that 
the  issue  of  paper  currency  should  be  regulated 
by  the  foreign  exchanges.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, too,  that  the  doctrine  which  was  afterwards 
maintained  with  such  pertinacity  in  this  country, 
was  first  put  forward,  that  it  was  not  the  bank 
note  that  had  fallen  to  a  discount,  but  the  value 
of  gold  that  had  risen. 

PART    U.       VOL.    I. 


155.  La  this  year  the  scarcity  of  the  silver 
coinage  was  so  severely  felt  that  the  bank  issued 
5s.  dollars  to  supply  the  want,  of  which  1,419,481 
were  put  into  circulation.  In  1806  the  loan  of 
three  millions,  which  was  the  consideration  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1800,  became  due. 
But  the  Bank  was  persuaded  to  renew  it  at  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  until  six  months  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace.  In  1807  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  expenditure,  and  amongst  others  into 
the  payments  made  into  the  Bank  of  Fngland. 
In  the  second  report  are  some  interesting  details 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  £^nk  and 
the  government. 

156.  It  was  in  1806  and  the  following  years, 
that  the  circumstances  occurred,  which  were  the 
ori^  of  that  great  derangement  of  the  currency 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Bullion  Committee.  Owing  to  the  shutting 
up  of  the  continental  ports  by  the  Berlin  decree, 
a  degree  of  scarcity  was  expected  in  the  raw 
material  of  our  manufactures  which  came  from 
the  North  of  Europe.  A  violent  speculative 
farer  immediately  commenced  in  these  articles. 
Difficulties  also  with  America,  in -consequence  of 
the  absurdity  of  our  own  orders  in  Council, 
raised  the  price  of  the  raw  produce  of  that 
country  in  an  equal  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
the  throwing  open  of  the  markets  of  South 
America  seemed  to  give  a  boundless  demand  for 
manufactured  goods.  Speculation,  thus  aggra- 
vated by  so  many  concurring  causes,  swelled  up 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  markets 
thrown  open.  A  complete  phrenzy  seized  the 
nation.  It  spread  from  commerce  to  Joint  Stock 
Companies.  The  infatuation  of  1720  was  repro- 
duced. Joint  Stock  Companies  of  all  descrip- 
tions— for  canals,  bridges,  insurances,  breweries, 
and  multitudes  of  others — started  up  like  mush- 
rooms. At  the  same  time  the  Bank  of  England 
fanned  l^e  fiame  of  speculation  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  rashness.  It 
IB  stated  by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  since  the 
restriction,  he  knew  of  many  instances  of  clerks 
not  worth  £100  who  had  started  as  merchants, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  have  discount  accounts 
of  from  £5,000  to  £10,000,  which  demand,  he  said, 
was  caused  by  the  Bank,  and  not  by  the  regular 
demands  of  trade,  and  which  could  not  exist 
if  the  restriction  was  removed.  The  paper  dis- 
counted by  the  Bank,  which  had  been  £2,946,500 
in  1795,  rose  to  £15,475,700  in  1809,  and  to 
£20,070,600  in  1810. 

1 57.  Along  with  this  extravagant  speculation, 
partly  caused  by  it,  and  partly  fanning  it,  a 
multitude  of  country  banks  started  up  in  all 
directions,  and  inundated  the  country  with  their 
notes,  exactly  as  had  happened  before  1793.  In 
the  year  1797  they  had  been  reduced  to  270 ;  in 
1808  they  had  increased  to  600 ;  and  in  18i0, 
when  the  Bullion  Committee  were  appointed, 
they  amounted  to  721,  and  the  quantity  of  paper 
they  had  put  into  circulation  was  supposed  to 
amount  to  £30,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the 
Bank  of  England  had  increased  its  issues  to 
£21,000,000,  a  quantity  declared  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  witnesses,  far  to  exceed  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  the  country. 

158.  Concurrently   with   these   extravagant 
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speculations  and  issnes  of  notes,  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  rose  rapidly,  and  the  foreign  exchanges 
fell  in  an  eqnal  degree,  exactly  the  same  sjrmptoms 
as  had  been  manifested  in  Ireland  in  1804. 
Specie  totally  disappeared  from  circulation. 
J.  Say  says  that  upwards  of  £9,000,000  in 
guineas  was  smuggled  over,  and  landed  at  the 
Belgian  ports.  Standard  gold,  which  had  been 
£A  per  ounce  since  1805,  rose  to  £4  lOs.  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1809,  and  to  £4  13s.  in  January,  1810. 
Silver  rose  from  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  7d.  the  ounce, 
and  the  Exchange  with  Hamburgh,  which  was  at 
85-6  in  January,  1805,  graduaUy  fell  through  the 
succeeding  years  till  it  reached  28-6  in  January, 
1810.  Mr.  Baring  stated  that  guineas  then 
brought  26s.  and  27s.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Homer,  on  the  Ist  February,  1810, 
moved  for  several  returns  relating  to  currency 
and  exchanges.  And  on  the  lOt^  the  Bullion 
Committee  were  appointed. 

159.  As  we  have  given  a  full  analysis  of  this 
celebrate  Report  in  its  proper  place  (Bullion 
Rbpobt),  we  shall  say  no  more  about  it  here, 
farther  than  this,  that  what  Mr.  Fox  had  called 
the  f&ntastical  doctrine  that  it  was  not  the  note 
which  had  fallen,  but  ^old  that  had  risen,  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  immense  majority 
of  mercantile  men,  and  they  almost  all  repudiated 
the  idea  that  the  issues  of  bank  notes  had  any- 
thhig  to  do  with  the  foreign  exchanges.  Never- 
theless the  Committee  came  exactly  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  the  Committee  of  1804  had  done 
in  the  Irish  case,  that  the  depression  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  was  owing  to  the  excessive  issues  of 
bank  notes,  and  that  the  latter  were  at  a  heavy 
discount.  They  laid  down  a  series  of  propositions 
regarding  the  currency  and  monetary  system 

2 Bullion  Repobt),  which  they  proposed  for 
e  adoption  of  the  House,  and  they  said  that 
these  overissues  of  the  bank  could  only  be  cured 
by  a  resumption  of  cash  payments,  which  they 
recommended  should  take  place  within  two  years 
from  that  date.  The  resolutions  were  brought 
before  the  House  in  1811,  and  the  first  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  151  to  75,  the  fourteen 
next  were  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the 
last,  recommending  a  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments within  two  years,  was  rejected  by  180 
to  45. 

160.  No  sooner  was  the  Bank  freed  by  this 
ministerial  triumph  from  all  fears  of  restraint 
than  it  began  to  issue  its  notes  with  greater  pro- 
i^ion  thim  ever.  In  March,  1812,  the  market 
price  of  gold  was  £4  16s.,  or,  more  truly,  the 
bank  note  had  fallen  to  16s.  3d.,  and  Lord  King 
issued  a  circular  to  several  of  his  tenants  remind- 
ing them  that  their  contract  was  to  pay  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  legal  coin  of  the  country,  and  that 
llie  present  paper  currency  was  considerably  de- 
preciated. He  said  that  in  future  he  should 
require  his  rents  to  be  paid  in  the  legal  gold  coin 
of  the  realm,  but  that  as  his  object  was  merely  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  real  intrinsic  value  of 
the  sum  stipulated  by  agreement,  he  should  be 
willing  to  receive  the  amount  in  Portugal  gold 
coin,  of  an  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  stipu- 
lated number  of  guineas,  or  by  an  amount  of 
bank  notes  sufficient  to  purchase  the  weight  of 
standard  gold  requisite  to  discharge  the  rent. 

161.  In  fact,  the  insane  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  made  the  value  of  every  man*s  pro- 


perty dependent  on  the  wiU  of  the  Bank  Directors. 
This  was  fraught  with  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences to  every  one  who  had  a  fixed  income,  as 
whilst  the  price  of  every  article  of  prime  necessity 
kept  pace  with  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
any  one  like  a  landlord  having  only  a  fixed 
rent  to  receive,  was  paid  in  a  depreciated  paper, 
while  his  tenants  received  the  increased  nominal 
prices  of  their  commodities.  That  Lord  Kmg's 
demand  was  legal  no  one  pretended  to  deny ;  but 
when  this  practical  sarcasm  was  passed  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  excited 
the  vehement  hostility  of  the  ministerial  party, 
and  the  most  unmeasured  abuse  was  heaped  upon 
him  for  incivism.  Lord  Stanhope  brought  in  a 
bill  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to  make  any 
difference  between  guineas  and  bank  notes. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  informed  of  many 
instances  in  which  a  £1  note  and  seven  shillings 
had  been  demanded  for  a  guinea,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  Lord  Holland.  Admirable  com- 
mentary upon  the  resolutions  carried  so  triumph- 
antly in  the  House  of  Commons  only  two  months 
before,  and  then  standing  on  their  journals,  that 
in  public  estimation  guineas  and  bank  notes  were 
equal  I 

162.  The  following  harvest  was  extremely  de- 
ficient, and  the  price  of  com  began  rapidly  to 
rise  until  August,  1812,  when  the  average  was 
155s.  in  England  and  Wales,  and  some  Dantzic 
wheat  brought  180s.,  and  oats  actually  touched 
84s.  The  market  or  paper  price  of  gold  con- 
tinued to  rise  till  November,  1813,  when  it  stood 
at  £5  10s.,  the  value  of  the  bank  note  being 
14s.  2d.  The  long  continuance  of  high  prices, 
partly  caused  by  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  and 
partly  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  in  which 
they  were  paid,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  permanent.  Immense  speculations 
began  in  land  jobbing,  and  vast  ti*acts  of  waste 
and  fen  land  were  reclaimed.  Rents  in  most 
cases  rose  to  treble  what  they  were  in  1792 ;  all 
the  new  agricultural  engagements  entered  into  at 
this  period  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  these 
inflated  prices.  Landlords  and  tenants  increased 
their  expenditure  in  a  like  proportion,  and  family 
settlements  were  made  on  a  commensurate  scale. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  country  banks  greatly 
multiplied.  In  1811  they  were  728,  in  1813  they 
had  risen  to  940,  and  the  amount  of  their  issues 
was  supposed,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  to 
be  about  £25,000,000.  After  the  disasters  to  the 
French  armies,  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  the 

S)rts  of  Northern  Europe  were  thrown  open  to 
ritish  commerce,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to 
enormous  speculative  exports  and  overtrading. 

163.  Theharvestof  1813wasprodigiouslyabun- 
dant,  so  that  the  price  of  com  which  in  August, 
1812,  had  been  155s.,  rapidly  fell;  and  in  July, 
1814,  was  only  68s.  The  exporting  speculations 
were  at  their  height  in  the  spring  of  1814,  and 
the  prices  of  all  such  commocuties  rose  to  a  very 
unusual  height.  Every  branch  of  industry  was 
affected  by  these  causes,  and  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  soon  followed— -a  violent 
revulsion  and  general  depression  of  prices  of  all 
sorts  of  property,  which  entailed  such  general 
and  universal  losses  and  failures  among  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  mining, 
shipping,  and  building  interests,  as  had  never 
before  been  paralleled.    As  is  always  the  case, 
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the  oonseqHenceB  of  the  wild  epecnlctioBfl  And 
engsgemoQts  persons  had  entered  into  during  the 
eontinoance  of  the  ferer,  oontinaed  to  be  felt  for 
some  years  afterwards.  The  disasters  commenced 
in  the  antnmn  of  1814,  continued  with  increasing 
seyerity  daring  1815,  and  reached  their  height  in 
1816- 1 7.  Daring  these  years  ei^ty-nine  coantry 
bankers  became  bankrapt,  and  the  reducticm  of 
the  iflsoes  of  eoontry  paper  was  snch,  that  in 
1816,  its  amount  was  bttle  mwe  than  half  what 
it  had  been  in  1814. 

164.  This  general  discredit  (tf  coantry  bank 
paper,  resembling  what  had  preTioosly  occarred 
m  1793  and  1797,  cansed  a  demand  for  additional 
issaes  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  h^p  to  main- 
tain public  credit;  and  thoo^  this  caused  an 
extension  of  the  Bank  paper  by  upwards  of 
£3,000,000,  so  great  was  the  abstraction  of 
coantry  issues  from  circulation,  (to  certainly 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England 
issues,)  that  the  Talue  of  the  whole  currency  rose, 
80,  that  while  in  May,  1815,  the  market,  or  paper, 
I»ice  of  gold  was  £5  6s.,  the  exchange  on  Ham- 
burgh 28*2,  and  that  on  Paris  19,  m  October, 
1816,  the  paoer  price,  of  gold  had  frJlen  to 
£3  18s.  6d.,  the  exchange  on  Hamburgh  was  38, 
and  that  on  Paris  26*10,  and  they  remained  with 
little  variation  at  these  figures  till  July,  1817. 

165.  Hence,  at  length,  was  manifested  the  most 
complete  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Bullion 
Beport.  The  gretA  plethora  of  this  worthless 
quantity  of  paper  currency  being  removed,  the 
▼alue  of  the  whole  currency  was  raised  almost  to 
par;  so  near,  in  &ct,  that  the  smallest  care  and 
attention  woold  have  brought  it  quite  to  par; 
and  it  was  indeed  said,  that  the  price  of  gold  at 
this  period  would  actually  have  fidlen  to  its 
natural  level,  if  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had 
net  choeen  for  particular  reasons  to  give  more 
than  they  need  have  done. 

166.  And  we  must  bes  our  readers  to  impress 
tills  &ct  indeliUy  on  ueir  minds,  because  a 
whole  hoet  of  writers,  whose  ignorance  of  science 
can  only  be  matched  by  their  gross  ignorance 
ot  frkcta,  have  maintained  that  it  was  the  Act 
of  1819  which  caused  a  violent  disturlnuice  in 
the  relative  value  <tf  the  Buik  Note  and  coin; 
whereas  the  true  fiict  is,  that  the  great  reetoraOan 
of  the  value  of  ike  paper  currency  to  par  took 
place  in  1816,  from  tke  operation  of  natural 
caueee^  and  not  from  any  Act  of  Parliament  wkat- 


167.  We  have  seen  that  on  several  previous 
occasions  the  Bank  had  intimated  to  the  govern- 
ment their  perfect  readiness  and  ability  to  resume 
payments  in  cash,  but  had  always  been  prevented 
horn  doing  so  for  political  reasons.  In  1815, 
when  peace  was  finafh-  restored,  they  prepared  in 
good  mith  to  be  ready  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  required;  and  during  that  year  and 
1816  they  accumulated  so'  much  treasure,  that,  in 
November,  1816,  they  gave  notice  of  theur  in- 
tention to  pay  all  thehr  notes  dated  previously  to 
the  1st  January,  1812;  and  in  Apil,  1817,  all 
their  notes  dated  before  the  Ist  January,  1816. 
When  this  was  done  there  was  found  to  be 
scarcely  any  demand  upon  them  for  gold.  The 
nation  had  got  so  accustomed  to  a  paper  currency, 
ftat  tiiey  were  most  unwilling  to  receive  sold  for 
it.  Mr.  Stuckey,  one  of  the  largest  baiUcers  in 
tiie  West  of  En^and,  said  that  daring  this  partial 


resumption  of  cash  payments,  it  cost  him  nearly 
£100  to  remit  the  surplus  coin  which  accumulated 
upon  him  to  London,  as  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it 
in  the  country,  his  customers  all  preferring  his 
notes;  many  persons  who  had  hoarded  goineas 
requested  as  a  fiavor  to  have  notes  in  exchange. 

168.  In  March,  1815,  the  restriction  was  pro- 
longed to  July,  1816.  The  bill  was  brought  in 
and  passed  b^ore  the  news  of  Napoleon*s  quitting 
Elba  had  reached  England.  The  Act  was  scarcely 
passed  when  the  new  war  broke  out,  which  ended 
at  Waterloo,  and  the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
made  the  ministry  dread  a  monetary  crisis,  and 
the  restriction  was  subsequently  prolonged  to 
July,  1818. 

169.  The  partial  resumption  of  cash  payments 
was  attended  with  perfect  success ;  it  caused  no 
very  great  demand  for  gold,  which  continued  to 
accumulate  in  the  Bank  till  October,  1817,  when 
it  reached  its  maximum,  being  £11,914,000.  In 
that  month,  the  Bank  gave  notice  that  it  would 
pay  off  in  cash  all  the  notes,  dated  before  the  1st 
January,  1817,  or  renew  them,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder.  In  the  course  of  1817  a  very  large 
amount  of  foreign  loans  were  contracted  for; 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  continental  states  of 
lesser  importance,  were  endeavouring  to  replace 
their  depreciated  paper  by  a  metallic  currency, 
and  as  money  was  abundant  in  England,  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  loans  was  taken  up  here. 
The  effect  of  this  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
April,  1817,  when  the  exchanges  with  Hamburgh 
and  Paris  b^^^  to  give  way,  and  the  market 
price  of  gold  to  rise.  These  phenomena  increased 
gradually  throughout  1818,  until  in  January, 
1819,  the  price  of  gold  was  £4  3s.,  the  exchange 
on  Hamburgh  33-8,  and  that  on  Paris  23*50.  Li 
July  1817,  the  new  gold  coinage  be^  to  be 
issued  from  the  Mint  in  large  quantities.  The 
consequence  was,  a  steady  demand  for  gold  set  in 
upon  the  Bank,  and,  in  pursuance  of  its  notices, 
the  sum  of  £6,756,000  was  drawn  out  of  it  in 
gold.  Just  at  this  time  the  British  Government 
r^iwed  the  rate  of  interest  upon  Exchequer 
Bills.  The  much  higher  rate  of  interest  offered 
by  continental  governments  caused  a  great  de- 
mand for  gM  for  exportation,  and  in  the  begn- 
ning  of  1818  a  very  decided  drain  set  in.  The 
Bank  Directors,  however,  determined  to  set  all 
tiie  principles  of  the  Bullion  Report  ostentatiously 
at  defiance.  While  this  great  drain  was  going 
GOj  they  increased  their  advances  to  government 
from  £20,000,000  to  £28,000,000,  and  though 
they  perfectly  well  knew  that  the  demand  for 
gold  was  for  exportation,  they  took  no  measures 
whatever  to  reduce  their  issues  for  the  purpose 
of  checklBg  the  export.  At  the  same  tmie  the 
issues  of  country  banks  had  increased  by  two- 
thirds  since  1816. 

170.  This  demand  for  gold  became  more  in- 
tense during  1818  and  the  beguinlug  of  1819, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  Bank  would  soon 
be  exhausted,  if  legislative  interference  did 
not  take  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  Feb- 
ruary, 1819,  both  Houses  appointed  conunitteea 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank ;  and  on  the 
5th  April  they  reported  that  it  was  expedient  to 
pass  an  act  immediately  to  restrain  the  Bank 
from  paying  cash,  in  terms  of  its  notices  of 
1816-17.  An  act  for  that  purpose  was  passed  in 
two  days.    It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
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Commons,  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1818, 
125  millions  of  francs  had  been  coined  at  the 
French  Mint,  three-fourths  of  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  gold  coin  of  this  country.  The 
Act,  Statute  1819,  c.  23,  forbade  the  Bank  to  make 
any  payments  in  gold  whatever,  either  for  frac- 
tional sums  under  £5,  or  any  of  their  notes, 
during  that  session  of  Parliament.  Thus  the 
Bank  was  totally  closed. 

171.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  however, 
connected  with  these  investigations,  was  the 
entire  revolution  in  opinion  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  mercantile  men  regarding  the 
true  principles  of  the  currency.  In  the  com- 
mittees of  1804  and  1810,  the  immense  preponder- 
ance of  commercifd  opinion  was  entirely  adverse 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  issues  of  paper  currency 
had  any  effect  on  the  Exchanges,  or  the  price  of 
bullion,  or  should  be  regulated  by  them.  Never- 
theless the  reports  of  both  committees  were 
entirely  in  the  teeth  of  the  mercantile  evidence. 
The  Bullion  Report  had  now  been  before  the 
country  for  nine  years,  and  had  caused  more 
public  discussion,  both  in  parliament  and  the 
press,  than  almost  any  subject  whatever ;  and  it 
18  perfectly  manifest  that,  if  its  principles  were 
erroneous,  the  commercial  world  would  only 
have  been  farther  strengthened  in  their  opposition 
to  them.  But  what  was  the  result  now?  The 
overwhehning  mass  of  commercial  evidence  was 
entirely  in  their  favour.  The  current  of  mer- 
cantile evidence  was  now  just  as  strong  on  their 
side,  as  it  had  formerly  been  against  them.  Mer- 
chant after  merchant,  and  a  long  series  of  Basik 
Directors,  came  forward  to  avow  their  entire 
concurrence  in  them.  What  could  be  more 
triumphant  than  this?  What  could  be  more 
splendid  testimony  to  their  accuracy  and  sound- 
ness, than  the  fact  that  they  had  converted  the 
inmiense  hostile  majority  of  the  commercial 
world — a  memorable  example  that  statesmen  and 
men  of  general  education,  though  they  should 
always  receive  statements  of  fact  with  the  utmost 
deference  from  "practical"  men,  should  never 
let  their  judgment  be  subjugated  by  the  opinions 
of  such  persons,  but  should  always  assert  an  in- 
dependent right  to  apply  the  principles  of  general 
reasoning  to  these  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  all 
others. 

172.  The  old  opinions  of  the  mercantile  wit- 
nesses of  1810  were  now  so  thoroughly  exploded 
that  they  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  their  favour. 
There  was  only  one  body  of  men  who  still 
adhered  to  the  old  opinions — ^the  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Governor  and  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  a  larse  number  of  other  Directors 
had  entirely  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Bullion 
Report,  on  the  occasion  of  some  questions  being 
sent  for  their  consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Court  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  publicly  their  disapproval  of 
the  doctrines  which  were  now  in  the  ascendant. 
On  the  25th  March  they  resolved,  "  That  this 
Court  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  an  opinion 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  some  that  the  Bank  has 
only  to  reduce  its  issues  to  obtain  a  favourable 
turn  in  the  exchanges,  and  a  consequent  influx  of 
the  precious  metals ;  the  Court  conceives  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  declare  that  it  is  unable  to  discover 
any  solid  fomidatioji  for  such  a  seutimoiit."  Thus 


we  see  that  the  very  body  of  persons  in  the 
country  who,  it  was,  above  all  others,  important 
should  be  guided  by  true  principles,  and  upon 
whose  action  so  mighty  public  interests  rested, 
were  the  very  persons  who  prolonged  the  ex- 
ploded errors  for  years  after  every  other  sane 
man  in  the  country  had  adopted  the  true  views. 

173.  The  report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  con- 
tented itself  with  recording  the  opinions  of  the 
different  witnesses  upon  the  great  question  so 
long  agitated,  it  pronounced  no  judgment  of  its 
own  upon  the  soundness  of  the  different  views. 
It  was,  however,  very  decided  in  its  recom- 
mendation to  return  to  the  ancient  metallic 
standard  as  speedily  as  could  be  done,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  when  the  exchanges  became  unfavourable, 
and  the  market  price  of  gold  rose  above  the  mint 
price,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  Bank  could 
have  retained  the  coin  in  circulation,  was  by  con- 
tracting their  issues.  And  they  said  that  how- 
ever the  exchanges  might  have  been  affected 
during  the  last  and  preceding  year,  they  had  no 
reason  to  apprehend  the  same  or  any  other  causes 
could  continue  to  affect  them  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  preclude  the  Bank  of  England,  by  a  constant 
reference  to  the  exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold, 
and,  when  necessary,  by  a  cautious  reduction  of 
their  paper  currency,  fr^m  graduallv  approxi- 
mating Its  value  to  that  of  gold,  and  ultimately 
re-establishing  and  maintaining  it  at  par.  Both 
Houses  agreed  in  recommending  that  after  the 
1st  February,  1820,  the  bank  should  be  required 
to  deliver  gold  of  standard  fineness  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces,  at  £4  Is.  per 
ounce ;  but  that  after  the  1st  October,  1820,  the 
rate  should  be  reduced  to  £3  19s.  6d.,  and  after 
the  1st  May,  1821,  it  should  be  reduced  to  the 
mint  price  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  that  this 
liability  to  pay  in  bullion  should  continue  for  not 
less  than  two,  nor  more  than  three  years  from 
1st  May,  1821,  when  payments  in  cash  should  be 
resumed.  They  also  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the  great  destruction  of  country  bank  paper  in 
1816-17  had  been  partly  instrumental  in  reducing 
the  price  of  gold,  and  making  the  exchange 
favourable  during  that  period.  That  from  the 
numerous  circumstances  affecting  the  value  of 
Bank  of  England  paper — the  varying  state  of 
commercial  credit  and  confidence — the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  and 
other  reasons,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  from  the  mere  numerical  amount  of  their 
issues  at  any  given  time. 

174.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Report  should  command  the  universal 
assent  of  so  lai^  a  body  as  the  commercial  world 
of  London,  many  of  whom,  though  no  doubt  ex- 
cellent men  of  business,  in  their  own  particular 
lines,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  such  subjects.  Accordingly  a  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  about  500  merchants,  bankers, 
and  others,  and  also  one  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  These,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  either  House  of  Parliament.  After  debates 
in  both  Houses,  which  well  deserve  the  attentive 
study  of  all  students  in  Political  Economy,  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Peel,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, passed  both  Houses,  without  a  dissentient 
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▼olce — ^Mr.  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons 
declaring,  amidst  loud  and  general  cheering,  that 
H  was  tiie  nnanimons  determination  of  Parlia- 
ment that  the  country  should  retom  as  soon  as 
possible  to  tli^  ancient  standard  of  valne,  in  the 
establidiment  of  a  metallic  cnrrency ;  and  Lord 
Liverpool  in  the  Lords  said  that  the  bill  had  met 
with  no  opposition,  and  reqnired  no  defence. 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act,  Statnte  1819, 
c.  49,  were — 

L  The  Acts  then  in  force  for  restraining  cash 
payments  should  be  continued  till  the  1st  May, 
1823,  when  they  were  finally  to  cease. 

U.  That  on  and  after  the  1st  February,  and 
before  the  1st  October,  1820,  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  bound,  on  any  person  presenting  an 
amount  of  their  notes,  not  less  than  of  the  value 
or  price  of  sixty  ounces,  to  pay  them  on  demand, 
at  the  rate  of  £4  Is.  per  ounce,  in  standard  gold 
bullion,  stamped  and  assayed  at  tiie  Mint. 

IIL  That  between  the  1st  October,  1820,  and 
the  1st  May,  1821,  it  should  pay  in  a  similar 
manner  in  gold  bullion,  at  the  rate  of  £3  19s.  6d. 
per  ounce. 

IV.  That  between  the  1st  May,  1821,  and  the 
1st  May,  1823,  the  rate  of  the  gold  bullion  should 
be  £3  1 7s.  lOJd.  per  ounce. 

V.  During  the  first  period  above  mentioned,  it 
might  pay  in  gold  bullion,  at  any  rate  less  than 
£4  Is.,  and  not  less  than  £3  19s.  6d.  per  ounce ; 
in  the  second  period,  at  any  rate  less  than 
£3  19s.  6d.,  and  not  less  than  £3  17s.  lOi^d., 
upon  giving  three  days*  notice  in  the  Ocusette,  and 
specifying  the  rate ;  but  after  doing  so  they  were 
not  to  raise  it  again. 

VI.  These  payments  were  to  be  made  in  bars, 
<Mr  ingots,  of  the  weight  of  60  oz.  each,  and  the 
Bank  might  pay  any  fractional  sum  less  than 
40s.  above  that  in  the  legal  silver  coin. 

Vn.  The  trade  in  gold  bullion  and  coin  was 
declared  entirely  free  and  unrestrained. 

In  conjunction  with  this  Act,  a  most  salutary 
measure  was  passed  (Statute  1819,  c.  76)  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  evil  which  the  Bank  directors  them- 
selves alleged  had  brought  about  the  catastrophe 
of  1797,  namely,  the  enormous  sums  the  govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  habit  of  demanding  from 
the  Bank  by  way  of  advances,  without  any  par- 
limnentary  security,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  so  grossly 
abused.  By  this  Act  the  Bank  was  forbidden  to 
make  any  advances  of  any  description,  without 
tiie  express  and  distinct  authority  of  Parliament 
for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained. 

175.  Thus  we  must  beg  our  readers  care- 
folly  to  observe  the  cautious  and  deliberate  man- 
ner which  Parliament  adopted  to  bring  about  a 
permanent  restoration  of  the  true  measure  of 
value,  a  metallic  currency.  They  even  sanctioned 
a  species  of  bankruptcy  for  a  reasonable  period, 
in  order  not  to  make  the  change  too  violent. 
And  yet  numbers  of  writers  and  speakers  at  the 
present  day  declaim  against  the  violence  and  in- 
justice of  the  Act  of  1819,  as  if  it  had  caused  a 
violent  and  abrupt  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
Bank  Note.  Such  statements  can  only  proceed 
from  the  most  shameftd  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  or  from  the  most  shameful  and  wilfal 
dishonesty.  The  abrupt  and  violent  restoration 
of  the  Paper  Currency  to  par  took  place  in  1816, 
and  not  in  1819,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  and 
was  not  produced  by  any  law  whatever.    The 


Bank  resumed  partial  payments  of  its  currency 
in  1816,  and  was  rapidly  proceeding  to  a  total 
resumption  of  cash  pa3rments,  when  the  monetary 
disturbances  of  1818  took  place;  and  it  was  only 
the  mismanagement  of  the  directors,  and  their 
deliberate  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  mo- 
netary science,  that  brought  about  the  stoppage 
of  1819.  And  ultimately  the  Bank  resumed  cash 
payments  in  full,  of  its  own  accord,  two  years 
before  the  time  limited  by  law. 

176.  This  great  Act  for  the  preservation  ot 
the  national  good  &ith,  the  restoration  of  the 
measure  of  value,  was  accomplished  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  every  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment. But,  unfortunately,  no  sooner  had  it  be- 
come law,  than  an  unusually  severe  and  long 
continued  disturbance  in  the  ordinary  proportion 
of  supply  and  demand  in  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
ductions took  place.  The  violent  fluctuations  in 
prices  which  necessarily  followed  this  great  de- 
rangement, caused  much  public  distress,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  antagonists  of  the 
Act  of  1819  to  acquire  such  strength,  as  to  Induce 
the  government  to  tamper  with  the  Act,  before  it 
came  into  full  effect 

177.  The  utter  prostration  of  all  the  great  pro- 
ducing interests  of  the  country  in  1815-16,  had 
caused  such  severe  distress,  as  to  diminish  the 
consuming  powers  of  the  people  to  an  enormous 
extent.  The  importation  of  the  great  articles  of 
consumption  in  1816,  were  in  most  cases  not  half 
what  they  had  been  in  1814.  In  1817,  when  the 
general  prosperity  was  reviving,  the  shortness  of 
the  supply  caused  a  very  general  and  rapid  rise 
in  the  prices  of  all  commomties.  The  inevitable 
consequence  followed,  speculation  began  to  revive 
again,  and  was  much  fostered  in  1818,  by  an  ex- 
pected dearth  of  provisions.  The  crops  were 
supposed  to  be  irretrievably  damaged,  and  as 
impdrted  produce  was  remarkably  low,  the  prices 
of  all  sorts  of  farming  produce  rose  to  an  extra- 
vagant height.  The  home  crop  of  wheat  turned 
out  much  better  than  was  expected,  and  great 
importations  of  that  cereal  took  place;  but  all 
other  sorts  of  farming  produce  mounted  up  to  a 
great  height,  barley  t^ing  at  63s.  6d.,  oats  at  358., 
beans  at  76s.,  and  peas  at  79s.,  in  December,  1818. 
These  extravagant  prices  of  course  attracted  enor- 
mous importations  at  the  close  of  1818.  The 
imports  of  colonial  and  foreign  produce,  retained 
for  home  consumption,  were  more  than  double 
what  they  were  in  1816.  During  the  winter,  the 
enormous  importations  of  foreign  produce  arrested 
the  rise  in  prices,  and  as  thev  farther  continued, 
a  decided  fall  began  to  mani^t  itself,  which  was 
in  progress  when  the  Act  for  the  restoration  of 
cash  payments  passed. 

178.  The  usual  consequences  followed  these 
extravagant  importations.  Importers,  trusting 
to  the  prices  of  1817,  had  given  orders  to  the 
growers  based  upon  these  prices,  and  when  the 
crops  came  to  be  brought  to  market,  the  price  had 
given  way.  Failures  accordingly  were  numerous 
in  1819,  both  in  England  and  America,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  transition  from  high  prices 
caused  by  scarci^,  to  low  prices  arising  from  ex- 
cess of  supply.  Towards  the  autumn  of  that  year 
commercial  credit  had  revived.  The  great  im- 
portations of  wheat  in  1818  somewhat  reduced  the 
price  in  1819,  but  it  stood  at  75s.  in  August,  and 
the  average  of  the  whole  year  was  72s.    This 
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price  conthmed,  with  a  few  flnctnations,  till 
August,  1820,  and  at  that  time  wheat  was  still  at 
728.  A  decided  and  unanswerable  proof  that  the 
discussions  in  Parliament,  and  the  Act  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  had  no  effect  at  all 
on  the  price  of  com.  Although  the  Bank  was 
permitted  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  at  the  rate  of 
£4  Is.  per  ounce,  yet  they  were  actually  at  par, 
as  the  market  price  of  gold  fell  to  £3  17s.  lO^d. 
in  August,  1819,  and  continued  at  that  rate  till 
June,  1822,  when  it  fell  to  X3  17s.  6d. 

179.  The  price  of  wheat  in  July,  1820,  was  still 
72s.,  but  the  weather  having  been  most  pro- 
pitious, the  harvest  was  of  most  extraordinary 
abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  And  even 
its  unprecedented  exuberance  did  not  become 
fully  known  till  two  or  three  years  i^ffcerwards, 
when  it  was  not  yet  exhausted.  The  best  autho- 
rities calculated  that  the  quantity  of  the  crop  of 
1820  was  one-third  above  the  average.  In  July, 
1821,  wheat  had  fallen  to  51s.  from  72s.  in 
August,  1819.  In  September  it  had  risen  to 
62s.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather, 
though  the  quantity  was  very  large,  the  quality 
was  very  bad.  In  consequence  of  tiie  enormous 
unexhausted  stock  of  1820,  wheat  fell  to  508.  at 
the  end  of  1821,  and  to  42s.  in  August,  1822. 
The  harvest  of  1822  was  remarkaldy  good,  both 
in  quantity  and  quali^,  and  was  got  in  early, 
long  before  the  preceding  crops  had  been  con- 
sumed. Besides  this,  the  importations  from  Ire- 
land were  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  In  1817 
com  was  obliged  to  be  exported  to  Ireland,  in 
1820  and  1821  Ireland  exported  to  Engird 
upwards  of  4,000,000  quarters  of  grain  of  all 
sorts.  The  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  was  an  immense  and  ruinous  fall  in  the 
prices  of  all  agricultural  produce.  Wheat  fell  to 
88s.  at  the  end  of  1822. 

180.  The  accumulation  of  treasure  became  so 
rapid  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  in  1820,  that  early 
in  1821,  the  directors  felt  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resume  cash  payments,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  to  permit  them  to  do  so  on  the  1st  May, 
1821,  instead  of  in  1823.  By  this  time  the 
Government  had  repaid  £10,000,000  of  the  debt 
it  owed  to  the  Baiik,  which  all  the  witnesses 
a^eed  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  enable  the 
directors  to  contract  their  own  issues.  The 
Statute  1821  c.  26,  enacted  that  the  Bank  might 
resume  payments  in  gold  coin  on  the  1st  May, 
1821.  That  persons  offered  to  be  paid  in  coin 
should  not  have  the  right  to  demand  ingots ;  but 
if  the  Bank  did  not  offer  to  pay  in  coin,  the  right 
to  dem^d  ingots  should  continue.  The  last  im- 
pediments to  the  export  of  bullion  were  swept 
away.  The  Bank  was  bound  to  exchange  its 
larger  notes  for  any  one  who  demanded  it  for  £1 
notes  or  gold  coin,  but  they  had  the  option  of  pay- 
ing in  notes  or  gold. 

181.  The  extravagant  height  to  which  the  com- 
bined effects  of  an  unusual  and  long-continued 
scarcity  and  the  greatly  depreciated  currency  in 
which  payments  were  made  in  1811  and  1812, 
had  produced  the  most  extravagant  speculations 
in  farming.  Barren  wastes  were  reclaimed  at  an 
enormous  expense,  which  never  could  have  been 
repaid,  except  by  maintaining  com  at  famine 
prices.  Rents  and  debts  had  advanced  in  a. 
similar  proportion,  and  all  classes  of  agricul- 
turists, farmers  and  landlords,  had  a^JQBted  their 


expenditure  according  to  the  new  scale  of  prices, 
which  they  expected  would  endure.  Family 
settlements  and  encumbrances  were  calculated  on 
the  same  basis.  Immediately  after  the  peace,  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
produce,  both  from  greater  abundance  and  the 
destmction  of  the  rotten  country  paper  currency, 
threatened  all  persons  connected  with  the  *^  landed 
interest**  with  general  ruin,  and  aft^  a  coa- 
siderable  stmggle  the  com  bill  of  1815  was  passed, 
the  intended  and  expected  effect  of  which  was  to 

g 'event  wheat  ever  Mling  below  80s.  a  quarter, 
noyed  up  with  delusive  hopes,  and  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  Act  had  for  ever  nailed  "up  wheat 
to  80s.  a  quarter,  the  farmers  received  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  speculation,  and  vast  sums  were  laid 
out  in  further  extending  the  cultivation  of  barren 
wastes.  However,  the  circumstances  we  have 
already  detailed  ^sappointed  all  these  calcula- 
tions, and  wheat  stood  at  38s.  at  the  end  of  1822, 
in  defiance  of  the  Act  which  said  it  ought  to  be 
at  80s. 

182.  The  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1819  did 
not  fail  to  turn  the  undoubted  distress  of  the 
agricultural  classes  to  their  own  purposes,  and 
they  commenced  an  attack  on  the  currency  law 
on  April  9,  1821.  This  attack  proved  a  complete 
failure,  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  141  to  27. 
As  prices  continued  to  fall  during  that  year,  the 
distress  continued,  to  increase ;  and  early  in  1822 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  subject.  They  pre- 
sented their  report  on  the  1st  April,  but  it  did 
not  contain  a  word  imputing  the  low  state  of 
prices  to  anything  connected  with  the  currency. 
They  attributed  it  to  the  unprecedented  abund- 
ance of  agricultural  produce,  and  proposed  plans 
for  affording  the  farmers  and  others  relief  by 
temporary  advances  of  Exchequer  Bills,  until  the 
glut  in  the  market  had  diminished.  In  the  de- 
bate that  followed,  Lord  Londonderry  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  the  currency  had  anytldng  to  do 
with  the  question,  and  said  members  had  only 
wasted  precious  time  in  bringing  it  forward. 
But  he  declared  that  he  entered  his  most  solemn 
protest  against  the  purpose  of  these  members  to 
induce  Parliament  to  commit  the  most  flagrant 
deviation  from  sound  policy  and  common  honesty 
—a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  public  creditor. 
Could  a  British  House  of  Commons  sanction  such 
a  measure,  it  would  relieve  no  class  of  the  com- 
munity; but  it  would  overwhelm  all  classes 
with  ruin.  Were  it  possible  for  them  to  be  dis* 
honest  and  base  enoi:^  to  listen  to  a  project  of 
national  bankmptcv,  the  result  must  be  most 
calamitous.  If  a  Parliament  could  be  found  so 
degenerate,  and  a  people  so  destitute  of  honour 
and  common  honesty,  as  not  to  start  at  the  idea 
of  such  an  abandonment  of  principle,  the  most 
sordid  calculation  would  forbid  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure. 

183.  The  £1  note  issues  of  the  country 
bankers  in  England  had  been  suppressed  by 
Statute  1777,  c.  30,  but  in  1797  they  were  again 
permitted,  and  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
this  permission  was  continued  till  two  years  after 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  By  the  operation  of  these  several  Acts, 
they  must  have  been  withdrawn  in  1825.  The 
distress,  however,  which  was  attributed  by  so 
numerous  and  powerful  a  party  to  the  contractioo 
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of  the  currency,  was  employed  to  Induce  minis- 
ters to  relax  this  restriction,  and  coontry  bankers 
were  permitted  to  continue  their  £1  notes  till  the 
expiry  of  the  Bank  Charter  in  1833.  In  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  country  bank  notes, 
the  Government  attempted  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bank  of  England  to  permit  joint 
stock  banks  to  be  formed  at  a  distance  of  sixty- 
five  miles  from  London.  The  Government  was 
satisfied  that  if  joint  stock  banks  on  the  Scotch 
system  could  be  formed,  it  would  add  much  to 
the  stability  of  public  credit.  Lord  Londonderry 
pronounced  a  warm  eulogium  upon  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  said  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
ministiy  ^at  a  similar  system  should  be  intro- 
duced into  England.  The  bribe  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  consent  to  this  arrangement,  was  an 
extension  of  their  charter  for  ten  years,  but  the 
n^otiation  faOed. 

184.  The  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1819  were 
encouraged  to  nuike  an  attack  upon  it  by  the  un- 
questionable public  distress  that  existed.  On 
the  nth  June,  1822,  Mr.  Western  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  efiect  of  the  Act 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  empire.  The 
burden  of  his  speech  was,  that  all  the  distress  of 
the  country  was  due  to  the  Act  of  1819,  and  to 
that  only;  which  he  said  had  made  a  violent 
contraction  in  our  currency  at  once.  This  asser- 
tion, which  was  the  main  pillar  of  his  argument, 
is  demolished  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  great 
contraction  of  the  currency,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  note  to  par,  took  place  in  1816.  He  more- 
over assumed  that  the  currency  had  been  depre- 
ciated ever  since  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797. 
Mr.  Huskisson  immediately  followed  in  a  speech 
demolishing  the  whole  of  Mr.  Western's  sophistries 
one  by  one,  and  drawing  a  close  parallel  between 
the  state  of  the  currency  in '  1696,  and  at  that 
time ;  and  he  concluded  by  moving  the  same  re- 
solution that  Mr.  Montague  had  done  in  1696, 
^  That  this  House  will  not  alter  the  standard  of 
gold  or  silver  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomina- 
tion.*' After  a  debate  of  two  nights,  Mr  .Western's 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  194  to  30, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson's  amendment  agreed  to. 

185.  While  this  party  clamoured  so  loudly  that 
all  ^e  distress  of  the  country  was  owing  to  the 
currency  Act  of  1819,  there  was  an  unanswerable 
argument  to  confute  them,  that  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  were  equally  depressed  all  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  fluctuations,  indeed, 
on  the  continent  were  more  violent  even  than  in 
England.  At  Vienna,  wheat,  which  was  at  1 14s.  in 
March,  1817,  fell  in  September,  1819,  to  198. 6d.; 
at  Munich,  wheat  fell  from  151s.  in  September, 
1817,  to  24s.  5d.  in  September,  1820.  The  same 
phenomena  were  observed  in  Italy.  Similar,  but 
less  extensive,  fluctuations  took  place  at  Lisbon. 
What  could  the  Act  of  1819  possibly  have  to  do 
with  these  places  f  The  speech  from  the  throne 
in  France  very  properly  attributed  the  low  prices 
to  the  enormous  abundance  of  production. 

186.  But  not  only  is  it  an  absolutely  certain 
historical  fact  that  the  Act  of  1819  had  not  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  low  prices  of  1822, 
but  it  is  proved  by  most  overwhelming  evidence, 
that  it  caused  no  contraction  of  the  currency  at  all, 
Mr.  Turner,  a  director  of  the  Bank,  states, 
*^  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  I  can  state  from  having 


been  in  the  direction  during  the  last  two  years, 
that  it  has  been  altogether  a  dead  letter.  It  has 
neither  accelerated  nor  retarded  the  return  to 
cash  payments."  And  Mr.  Tooke  shews  most  con- 
clusively that  the  amount  of  the  currency  so  far  as 
it  consisted  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  coins, 
was  much  larger  in  1822  than  in  1819.  That 
this  Act,  then,  caused  any  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency is  a  statement  most  contrary  to  truth.  Its 
only  effect  was,  what  Parliament  had  over  and 
over  again  pledged  itself  to  do,  to  fix  a  time  for 
the  return  to  cash  payments,  and  such  a  return  to 
cash  payments  would,  by  its  own  natural  opera- 
tion, prevent  the  extravagant  issues  which  the 
Bank  had  made  during  the  restriction,  which  de- 
preciated the  note  30  per  cent.,  and  robbed  every 
creditor  of  one-third  part  of  his  property.  The 
Act  of  1819  merely  restored  the  Bank  to  its  con- 
dition before  1797,  and  it  becsone  subject  to  the 
same  unerring  laws  of  nature,  as  its  directors  had 
confessed  it  felt  before  the  restriction. 

187.  By  the  beginning  of  1823,  the  very  infe- 
rior crop  of  1821  had  been  chiefly  consumed,  and 
the  crop  of  1822  being  of  far  superior  quality, 
prices  began  slowly  to  rise,  and  the  spring  of 
1823  proving  very  backward,  prices  rose  so  ra- 
pidly that  in  June  wheat  stood  at  62s.  5d. ;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  were  still  37  per  cent,  below 
the  *' remunerative**  80s.  which  Parliament  held 
out  to  farmers  as  the  price  which  should  be  se- 
cured to  them.  It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  some 
persons  that  the  rise  of  prices  in  1823  was  owing 
to  the  extension  of  country  bank  issues,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Act  of  1822  prolonging  the  term  (^ 
their  existence.  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  de- 
cidedly negatived  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
the  secretuy  of  the  Committee  of  Country  Bank- 
ers, before  the  Committee  of  1832,  where  it  is 
shewn  that  the  issues  in  1823  were  rather  lower 
than  in  1822,  and  nearly  12  per  cent,  lower  than 
in  1818 — {Report^  p.  414).  Mr.  Tooke  also  shews 
that  during  1823,  while  the  price  of  wheat  was 
rising,  the  prices  of  most  other  commodities  were 
falling,  from  which  circumstance  he  very  conclu- 
sively pronounces  that  the  idea  that  the  variation 
of  the  currency  had  anything  to  do  with  prices  in 
those  years  is  utterly  unfounded. 

188.  The  continued  depression  of  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  so  much  below  what  had 
been  expected,  created  no  doubt  much  distress 
among  those  persons  who  were  hampered  with 
obligations  they  had  entered  into  upon  the  scale 
of  1811  and  1812,  and  several  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  complaining 
of  it.  Mr.  Western,  not  satisfied  with  the  great 
rebuff  he  had  met  with  in  1822,  when  the  distress 
was  far  more  severe,  again  endeavoured  to  induce 
Parliament  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  1819. 
The  motion,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  96  to  27,  and  was  the  last  attempt  to  tamper 
witii  the  measure  of  value. 

189.  Prices  rose  considerably  in  1824,  the 
harvest  of  1823  being  deficient  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  wheat  stood  at  78s.,  and  con- 
tinued so  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Bank  had 
been  for  some  years  accumulating  treasure  to 
meet  the  anticipated  deficiency  of  the  countiy 
issues  expected  to  follow  the  suppression  of  the 
£1  notes.  When  the  unhappy  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  government  took  place,  this  peat 
amount  of  buUion  was  rendered  comparatively 
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useless,  and  the  country  banks  began  to  extend 
their  issues  in  1824,  and  in  1825  they  were 
beyond  what  they  were  in  1818.  In  January, 
1824,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  amounted  to 
£14,200,000.  During  the  preceding  year,  a  re- 
adjustment of  rents,  to  meet  the  altered  state  of 
prices,  had  taken  place,  and  the  old  stocks  having 
been  gradually  worked  off,  the  energy  of  the 
people  began  to  revive.  The  enormous  amount 
of  cash  in  the  Bank,  for  which  there  was  no  imme- 
mediate  use,  enabled  the  Government  to  carry 
through  a  great  financial  operation,  the  reduction 
of  the  interest  upon  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  The  Navy  5  per  cents,  were  re- 
duced to  4  per  cent.,  and  the  4  per  cent,  stock  to 
81.  This  vast  operation  had  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  curtailing  the  incomes  of  many  per- 
sons who  could  ill  afford  it,  to  a  very  incon- 
venient extent,  and  prepared  them  to  look  out 
for  more  profitable  investments  for  their  money. 
Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  and  severe  distress 
of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  Mr. 
Tooke  says  that  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
interests  had  never  before  been  in  a  more  regu- 
lar, sound,  and  satisfactory  state,  than  in  the  in- 
terval from  1821  to  1824.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1823,  the  king  congratulated  Parlia- 
ment on  the  flourishing  condition  of  all  branches 
of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  gra- 
dual abatement  of  agricultural  distress. 

190.  At  the  close  of  1824  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 
asters which  ensued  in  the  end  of  1825  were 
sown.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  it  became 
evident  that  the  supply  of  some  of  the  leading 
articles  of  consumption  was  falling  short.  A 
spirit  of  speculation  sprung  up,  and  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  a  few  early  purchases,  which  were 
successful,  induced  extensive  imitation;  and  at 
the  end  of  1824,  and  beginning  of  1825,  this  had 
amounted  to  positive  infection,  numbers  of  per- 
sons being  induced  to  go  out  of  their  own  line  of 
business  to  speculate  in  articles  with  which  they 
had  no  concern  whatever,  but  induced  by  the 
representations  of  their  brokers  to  do  so,  in  the 
hopes  of  realizing  great  and  immediate  gains. 
The  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics  and  Mexico,  in  consequence  of 
the  achievement  of  their  independence,  opened 
a  boundless  field  for  speculation.  Visions  of 
boundless  wealth  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
from  the  working  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
with  British  capital.  The  long  struggles  for  in- 
dependence had  inspired  the  British  people  with 
much  sympathy  for  the  juvenile  republic,  and 
when  they  wanted  to  borrow  money  the  British 
were  only  too  eager  to  lend  it.  It  is  alleged 
that  £150,000,000  of  British  capital  was  sunk  in 
different  ways  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

191.  The  king*s  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1825,  declared  the  utmost  gratification 
at  the  continuance  and  progressive  increase  of 
the  public  prosperity.  The  speech  of  the  mover 
of  the  address  was  exactly  in  the  same  laudatory 
strain.  And  yet  no  sooner  was  the  debate  on 
the  address  ended,  than  the  Lord  Chancellor 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  dangerous 
extent  to  which  the  mania  for  joint  stock  com- 
panies had  gone,  and  said  that  he  would  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  system. 
Within  seven  weeks  afterwards.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  furj 


for  joint  stock  companies,  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  people,  and  said  that  the  schemes 
already  subscribed  for  amounted  to  £200,000,000. 

192.  Now,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
of  England  during  this  period?  The  bullion 
which  stood  above  £14,000,000  in  January,  1824, 
was  reduced  to  £11,600,000  in  October,  1824. 
The  exchange  on  Paris  had  been  falling  ever 
since  the  close  of  1823.  The  last  time  it  was 
above  par  was  in  June,  and  since  then  the  fall 
had  been  continuous.  The  decrease  in  bullion 
had  been  steady,  uniform,  and  rapid  ever  since 
March.  Now,  when  it  was  known  that  immense 
sums  were  leaving  the  country,  and  the  exchange 
falling  lower,  what  did  the  Bank  do?  It  m- 
creased  its  issues.  During  the  month  of  October, 
1824,  they  were  increased  £2,300,000.  When 
every  consideration  of  common  sense  and  pru- 
dence demanded  a  rapid  contraction^  when  the 
speculative  fever  was  plainly  declared,  instead  of 
doing  what  they  could  to  check  it  they  added 
fuel  to  the  flames.  The  directors  set  all  the 
principles  of  the  Bullion  Report  at  utter  defiance, 
and  of  course  the  drain  upon  them  proceeded 
with  increased  rapidity.  In  April,  1825,  the  bul- 
lion was  diminished  by  upwards  of  £4,000,000, 
and  their  issues  were  £3,600,000  higher  when 
they  had  only  £6,650,000  of  bullion,  than  when 
they  had  £14,000,000. 

193.  The  speculative  fever  was  at  its  height  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1825,  when  it  came  to  an 
end  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Vast  numbers 
of  persons  who  had  embarked  in  these  wild 
schemes,  with  the  hope  of  selling  out  before  the 
inevitable  crash  came,  were  now  called  upon  for 
their  subscriptions.  Vast  quantities  of  capital 
having  been  already  absorbed,  had  the  inevitable 
effect  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest.  Successive 
calls  compelled  the  weaker  holders  to  realize, 
and  while  the  demand  for  ready  money  was 
immediate  and  pressing,  the  prospect  of  returns 
was  distant  ana  uncertain.  Accordingly,  after 
May  and  June,  the  decline  was  rapid.  The 
South  American  mines  and  loans  proved  almost 
total  losses.  The  increase  of  commodities  which 
speculation  had  caused  rapidly  sent  down  prices. 
The  obligations  of  the  speculators  now  became 
due,  and  the  sale  of  the  commodities  had  to  be 
forced  to  meet  them.  Universal  discredit  now 
succeeded,  goods  became  unsaleable,  so  that 
stocks  which  are  usually  held  in  anticipation  of 
demand,  were  wholly  unavailable  to  meet  the 
pecuniary  engagements  of  the  holders.  Merchants 
who  had  accepted  bills  for  only  half  the  value  of 
the  goods  consigned  to  them,  were  unable  to 
realize  even  that  half,  or  even  obtain  advances  on 
security  of  the  bills  of  lading,  and  the  advances 
already  made  were  peremptorily  called  in.  The 
usnry  laws,  which  limited  interest  to  5  per  cent., 
greatly  aggravated  the  distress.  Nobody  would 
lend  money  at  5  per  cent,  when  its  real  value  was 
so  much  greater,  hence  numbers,  who  would  gladly 
have  paid  8  or  10  per  cent,  interest,- were  obliged 
to  sell  goods^  at  a  difference  of  30  per  cent,  for 
cash  compared  with  the  price  for  time. 

194.  The  bankers  in  the  country  had  followed 
exactly  in  the  steps  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
While  the  fever  was  raging,  they  had  increased 
their  issues  and  liabilities  by  speculative  advances 
on  commodities.  The  persons  to  whom  these 
advances  had  been  made,  had  no  means  of  repay- 
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ing  tbem,  but  the  '^  promises  to  paj**  the  bankers 
bad  lent  them,  still  remained  in  circulation,  and 
must  be  met.  The  bankers  foresaw  the  coming 
storm,  and  endeavoured  to  provide  funds  to  meet 
it.  The  Bank  of  EngUnd  itself  had  its  eyes  opened 
to  the  suicidal  career  it  was  following  in  May, 
and  then  endeavoured  violently  to  contract  its 
issues.  This  sudden  change  of  policy  only  aggra- 
vated the  general  feeling  of  discredit.  During 
the  Autumn  everything  portended  the  approach 
of  the  impending  catastrophe  At  length  the 
storm  burst  in  December,  and  the  week  from 
Monday  the  I2th  to  Saturday  the  17th  was  the 
height  of  the  crisis.  As  we  have  fully  considered 
this  great  crisis,  along  with  the  other  crises 
(Crisis,  Commsbcial)  we  shall  say  no  more 
about  it  here,  except  this,  that  the  Bank  having 
persevered  in  the  policy  of  the  most  stem  and 
severe  restriction  up  till  Wednesday  night,  and 
having  destroyed  several  houses  of  first  rate 
magnitude  by  that  conduct,  thereby  fiying  right 
in  the  face  of  the  Bullion  Report,  on  that  £ty 
totally  reversed  their  policy,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  discounted  with  the  utmost 
profusion,  and  by  that  means,  and  that  means 
only,  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bullion  Report,  saved  themselves 
and  the  whole  public  credit  of  Great  Britain. 
Between  Wednesday  the  14th  and  Saturday  the 
17th,  the  Bank  issued  upwards  of  X5,000,000  of 
iK>tes. 

195.  The  waves  of  discredit  were  of  course 
propa^ted  through  the  countiy,  and  during  the 
foUowing  week  the  demand  still  continued  great 
from  the  London  bankers  for  their  country  cor- 
respondents. During  this  time,  some  of  the  di- 
rectors remembered  that  there  was  a  chest  of  their 
£1  notes  which  had  never  been  used,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  them  that  these  notes  might  be  used  to 
stay  the  panic  in  the  country  districts,  and  the 
discredit  of  the  country  notes.  This  idea  being 
communicated  to  the  London  bankers,  they 
greatly  approved  of  it,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  was  asked  for  the  experiment.  The 
Government  agreed,  and  the  notes  were  sent  off 
to  the  country  bankers  without  delay,  and  pro- 
duced instantaneous  relief.  By  the  24th  Decem- 
ber the  panic  was  completely  -allayed  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  the  £1  notes 
issued  by  tibe  Bank  was  under  £500,000.  And 
by  the  beginning  of  1826,  the  credit  of  the 
banking  world  was  completely  restored  (Caisis, 
Commxbcial). 

1 96.  When  the  causes  of  this  terrible  calamity 
came  to  be  discussed,  there  were  not  wanting 
many  who  laid  the  whole  blame  upon  the  exces- 
sive issues  of  the*  Bank,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
country  banks.  But  though  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  Bank  acted  on  the  most  unsound  prin- 
ciples in  not  contracting  its  issues  when  the  great 
drain  of  bullion  for  exportation  was  going  on,  it 
is  a  mere  delusion  for  men  to  attribute  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  wild  and  extravagant 
mania  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or  to  any  ba^ks. 
The  errors  of  all  the  banks  put  together  were 
trivial  when  compared  to  the  outbreaks  of  specu- 
lative insanity  which  seized  upon  all  classes.  It 
was  not  the  issues  of  some  bank  notes,  more  or 
less,  which  originated  the  calamity,  but  the  in- 
satiable thirst  of  growing  sudd^y  rich  that 
seized  upon  so  many  persons,  and  led  them  to 


embark  in  the  maddest  schemes,  totally  out  of 
their  line  of  business.  Was  it  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  that  led  a  respectable  bookselling  firm  to 
embark  £100,000  in  a  speculation  in  hops? 

197.  The  worthless  character  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  country  bank  paper  had  greatly 
aggravated  the  calamity.  The  Government  and 
the  Bank,  at  last  learning  wisdom  from  these  re- 
peated convulsions,  which  seemed  to  recur  peri- 
odically, became  sensible  that  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  to  provide  a  currency  of  a  more  solid 
description  for  the  country,  and  that  the  fright- 
ful evils  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England 
must  come  to  an  end.  Parliament  met  on  the 
Srd  February,  1826,  and  six  paragraphs  of  the 
speech  from  the  throne  were  occupied  with  the 
commercial  catastrophe,  and  it  said  that  part  of 
the  remedies  to  be  applied  consisted  in  placing 
the  currency  and  circulating  credit  of  the  country 
on  a  more  firm  foundation.  Lord  King  severely 
blamed  the  constitution  and  management  of  the 
Bank.  Lord  Liverpool  chiefly  blamed  the  ex- 
cessive issues  of  the  country  banks,  and  said  that 
the  small  notes  must  be  gradually  withdrawn, 
and  a  metallic  currency  substituted.  He  said 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  had  enter- 
tained the  conviction  for  years,  that  the  country 
had  grown  too  large,  and  that  its  concerns  had 
become  too  extensive,  to  allow  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Its  privilege 
nad  operated  in  a  most  extraordinary,  and,  as  he 
thought,  unfortunate  manner  for  the  country. 
Any  small  tradesman — a  cheesemonger,  or  a 
buteher,  or  a  shoemaker — ^might  open  a  country 
bank,  but  a  set  of  persons  with  a  fortune  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  the  concern  with  security, 
were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

198.  The  ministry  took  upon  themselves  to 
prohibit  any  more  stamp  being  issued  to  the 
country  banks  for  £1  and  £2  notes.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  that  those  notes  were 
to  be  deprecated  as  an  infringement  of  the  Act  of 
1819,  which,  no  man  could  deny  was  passed,  if 
ever  any  Act  was,  with  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  all  the  parties  of  which  Parliament  was 
composed,  an  Act  which  had  been  solemnly  re- 
solved upon  as  the  only  measure  which  could 
enable  the  country  to  meet  any  future  danger,  by 
placing  the  circulating  medium  on  a  permanent 
and  stable  footing.  !No  man  could  insmuate  that 
that  Act  was  not  the  result  of  the  deliberate  con- 
viction of  almost  every  individual  of  every  party 
in  that  house.  He  always  had  regretted,  and  he 
still  regretted,  the  step  taken  hj  Parliament  in 
1822,  which  permitted  them.  The  intention  of 
the  government  was,  therefore,  to  suppress  them  as 
soon  as  possible  in  England,  and  subsequently  in 
Scotlana  and  Ireland.  He  moved  a  resolution 
that  no  fresh  notes  were  to  be  issued  by  country 
bankers  in  England  under  £5,  and  that  those 
printed  before  the  5th  February,  1826,  might  be 
issued,  re-issued,  and  circulated  until  the  5th 
April,  1829,  and  no  longer. 

199.  The  opinions  expressed  in  Parliament 
and  the  country  were  of  course  most  conflicting 
as  to  the  causes  of  this  great  catastrophe,  but  the 
great  preponderance  of  opinion  was  adverse  to 
the  sinall  note  issues.  Mr.  Baring,  who  defended 
the  country  bankers  from  the  accusations  levelled 
against  them,  said  that  their  small  notes  were 
bad  as  a  permanent  system,  and  they  ought  to  be 
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called  in.  Even  althongli  they  might  sometimes 
be  of  almost  indispensable  nse  to  Uie  conntiy, 
stilly  if  the  misery  which  had  been  cansed  by 
their  nse  among  the  poorer  classes  were  tal^en 
into  consideration,  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  why 
the  nnisance  should  be  abated;  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  House  had  not  got  rid  of  this 
delnge  of  paper  at  the  time  when  it  had  the  power 
to  do  so,  and  that  it  had  not  resisted,  as  it  ought 
to  have  resisted^  the  importunity  of  the  country 
bankers.  That  these  small  notes  should  be  abo- 
lished as  soon  as  practicable. 

200.  Mr.  Huskisson  bestowed  the  warmest 
commendation  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  dur- 
ing the  crisis,  which  he  said  had  saved  the  country 
from  a  general  convulsion,  and  which  had  had  the 
particular  reconmiendation  of  the  Premier  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  and  all  the 
other  influential  speakers  earnestly  advised  the 
total  suppresssion  of  the  small  notes,  and  the  pro- 
position was  carried  by  a  majority  of  222  to  39, 
and  a  motion  to  continue  the  small  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  rejected  by  66  to  7. 

201.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  Act,  Statute 
1826,  c.  6,  for  prohibiting  small  notes  in  England, 
are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Act  repealing  the  Act,  Statute  1777, 
c.  30,  which  prohibited  promissory  notes  and  bills 
under  20s.  was  repealed,  thereby  reviving  the  for- 
mer Act ;  but  all  notes  of  private  bankers  stamped 
before  the  5th  February,  1826,  or  of  the  Bank  of 
England  stamped  before  the  10th  October,  1826, 
were  exemptea  from  its  operation,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  be  issued,  re-issued,  and  negotiated  until 
the  5th  April,  1829. 

IL  Any  person  after  that  date,  making,  issu- 
ing, signing,  or  re-issuing  any  note  or  biu  under 
£6y  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20. 

III.  Any  person  who  published,  uttered,  or 
negotiated  any  promissory  or  other  note,  or  any 
negotiable  or  transferable  bill,  draft,  or  under- 
taMng  in  writing  for  the  payment  of  20s.,  or 
above  that  sum,  and  less  than  £5,  or  on  which 
such  sum  should  be  unpaid,  should  forfeit  the 
sum  of  £20. 

lY.  These  penalties  were  not  to  attach  to  any 
person  drawing  a  cheque  on  his  banker  for  his 
own  use. 

y .  All  promissory  notes  under  £20,  made  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand,  were  to  be  made  pay- 
able at  the  bank,  or  places  where  they  were 
issued,  and  as  many  more  places  as  the  issuer 
pleased. 

202.  When  the  government  determined  on 
suppressing  the  small  note  issues  in  England, 
they  said  it  was  their  intention  to  extend  the 
measure  in  a  short  time  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
However  much  Scotland  may  have  suiBfered  from 
commercial  overtrading,  as  every  commercial 
country  must  occasionally  do,  no  banking  panic 
had  ever  occurred,  such  as  those  which  had  so 
frequently  desolateid  England.  As  soon  as  the 
ministerial  intentions  were  known  in  Scotland,  a 
great  ferment  was  excited.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
published  three  letters  on  the  subject,  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  *'  Malachi  Malagrowther,**  which 
tended  much  to  fan  the  public  enthusiasm,  and 
such  an  opposition  was  organized,  that  the 
ministry  were  obliged  to  consent  to  appoint  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  on  the  subject.  These 
ccmunittees  sat  during  the  Spring  of  1826,  and 


investigated  the  whole  subject  of  Scotch  banking, 
at  great  length,  which  had  been  very  little  under- 
stood in  England  before  that  time,  and  the  result 
was  so  eminently  favorable  to  the  Scotch  bank- 
ing system,  that  the  ministry  abandoned  their 
intention  of  attempting  to  alter  it. 

203.  The  year  1827  is  memorable  as  the  «ra 
when  the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Report  were 
at  length  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  pro- 
fessedly adopted  by  the  Bank.  Mr.  Ward  stated 
in  1832,  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the 
Bank,  but  who  admitted  that  its  issues  should  be 
regulated  by  the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  bul- 
lion market,  or  disposed  to  act  in  opposition  to 
it.  That  in  1819,  the  Directors  had  forwarded  a 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Commons,  denying  that 
the  exchanges  were  to  be  regarded  in  regulating 
the  issues.  Subsequently,  however,  to  that  year, 
opinions  became  changed,  and  they  found  the 
merits  of  the  case  such  as  they  really  were.  He 
himself  had  always  been  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Homer*s  principle,  and  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  exchanges,  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  practical  trath  of  it.  The 
Bank  Directors,  however,  were  not  convinced  of 
it,  because  they  found  in  practice,  that  the  ex- 
changes did  not  follow  the  issues  of  the  bank. 
But  the  truth  was,  that  they  neglected  to  con- 
sider the  country  issues,  and  it  was  only  in  1819 
that  they  obtained  a  correct  account  of  the  issues 
of  country  banks.  When  that  was  got  it  was 
found  that,  taking  the  Bank  and  the  country  issues 
together,  the  principle  was  shown  to  be  quite 
correct.  The  observation  of  these  facts  had 
gradually  convinced  the  directors,  and  in  1827, 
he  thought  the  court  ripe  for  expunging  the  re- 
solution of  1819,  and  it  had  accordingly  been 
done.  And,  in  1832,  there  was  not  a  single 
director  who  disputed  its  truth.  A  memorable 
warning  that  it  is  not  always  those  who  are  en- 
gaged m  the  practice  of  a  business,  who  are 
always  the  best  judges  of  its  scientific  principles; 
and  a  great  aicouragement  to  those,  who,  being 
firmly  and  surely  convinced,  that  they  are  the 
advocates  of  true  principles  however  much  they 
may  be  neglected  and  run  down  for  a  while,  to 
persevere  in  tiie  undoubted  belief  that  the 
triumph  of  true  principles  though  long  delayed, 
is  ultimately  certoin. 

204.  Although  the  Act  of  1777  had  forbidden 
notes  under  £5  to  be  issued  in  England,  it  did 
not  prohibit  the  circulation  of  the  Scotch  £1 
notes  in  England,  and  they  had  always  cir- 
culated in  the  districts  adjacent  to  Scotland, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  York.  When  the 
English  £1  notes  were  suppressed,  it  seemed 
naturally  to  follow  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Scotch  notes  in  England  should  be  forbidden. 
But  the  districts  in  which  they  had  always 
circulated  were  as  unanimous  as  Scotland  itself 
against  the  measure.  In  1828  the  ministry 
brought  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  circulation  of 
Scotch  bank  notes  in  England.  Sir  James 
Graham  presented  a  petition  from  the  borderers 
deprecating  in  the  most  earnest  terms  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Scotch  notes  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  accustomed.  For  seventy  ^ears, 
they  said,  they  had  possessed  the  advantage  it  was 
now  sought  to  deprive  them  of— -the  advantage  of 
the  Scotch  currency.  Seven-eighths  of  the  rents 
of  estates  were  paid  in  the  paper  currency  ot 
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Scotland,  and  no  loes  had  been  snstained  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  After  a  debate  of  two  nights  the 
motion  was  carried  by  154  to  45.  The  Act, 
Statute  1828,  c  65,  i^oyided  that  after  the  5th 
April,  1829,  no  corporation  or  person  whatever 
should  publish,  utter,  negotiate,  or  transfer  in  anj 
part  of  England,  any  promissory  note,  draft, 
engagement,  at  underteking  in  writing,  payable  to 
b^rer  on  demand,  for  less  than  £5,  or  upon  which 
less  than  £5  remained  unpaid,  which  should  hare 
been  made  or  issued,  or  purp<»rt  to  have  been 
made  or  issued  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  else- 
where out  of  England,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  £5  or  more  than  £10.  The  same  exemp- 
tion as  to  cheques  as  in  the  former  Act. 

205.  In  1832,  during  the  crisis  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  a  run  upon  the  Bank  took  place,  which 
lasted  for  about  a  fortnight,  but  as  it  was  merely 
from  political  feeling  in  London,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend into  the  country,  no  serious  result  ensued. 

206.  The  Bank  charter  expired  at  the  end  of 
one  year's  notice,  to  be  given  after  the  1st  August, 
1832,  and  this  time  the  Bank  had  done  no  such 
services  to  government  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  from  it  a  renewal  of  its  monopoly,  several 
years  before  it  expired.  Moreover,  these  exclu- 
sive privileges,  as  Lord  Liverpool  said  in  1825, 
were  now  out  of  foshion.  Many  great  monopolies 
were  now  on  Uie  eve  of  breaking  up,  and  the 
public  mind  was  more  roused  and  enlightened  on 
tiie  subject  of  banking,  from  the  discussion  caused 
about  the  severe  distress  of  1825.  Before  taking 
any  steps  towards  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  the 
Government  determined  to  have  an  inquiry  before 
a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  appointed  on  the  22nd  May,  1832,  and 
sat  for  some  months,  and  did  not  make  any  report 
till  the  end  of  the  session.  The  inquiry  was 
extremely  incomplete.  Many  of  the  most  inte- 
resting subjects  connected  with  it  were  scarcely 
touched  upon.  At  the  dose  of  the  session,  it 
reported  the  evidence  to  the  House  as  far  as  it 
had  gone.  It  was  expected  that  a  new  conmiittee 
would  have  been  appointed  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment to  continue  the  mquiry,  but  the  Government 
in  the  meantime  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
changes  they  intended  to  make  in  the  Bank 
monopoly,  and  dispensed  with  any  ftirther  inquiry. 

207.  Although  the  inquiry  was  left  in  a  very 
incomplete  state,  as  to  many  branches  <^  the 
subject,  the  evidence  given  embraced  many  points 
of  interest.  The  most  important  were— 4ihe  rules 
adopted  by  the  Bank  for  regulating  their  issues ; 
the  expediency,  or  the  contrary,  of  publishing 
their  accounts ;  the  expediency,  or  the  contrary, 
of  estaWshing  Joint  Stock  Banks;  or  of  having 
one  or  more  Banks  of  Issue  in  the  Metropolis ; 
the  causes  of  the  panic  of  1825,  and  the  action  of 
the  Bank  during  that  period ;  the  advantages,  or 
the  contrary,  of  making  bank  notes  legal  tender ; 
and  the  effects  of  the  usury  laws  on  commerce. 

208.  The  great  truths  regarding  the  regulation 
of  a  pi^)er  currency,  which  had  b^n  approved  of 
by  the  Bullion  Committee,  were  now  unani- 
mously recognized  by  the  directors,  and  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer,  the  governor  of  the  Bank,  being 
ask^  by  what  principle  in  ordinary  times  the 
Bank  was  guided  in  the  regulation  of  its  issues, 
said  that  in  a  period  of  a  fi3l  currency,  and  con- 
sequently with  a  par  of  exchange,  the  Bank  con- 
sidered  it  desirable  to  invest  two-thirds  of  its 


Ualnlitles  of  aU  BOtta  in  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties, and  one-third  in  bullion.  The  circulation 
of  the  country  being  then  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  Foreign  Exchaiu^ee,  the  Bank  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  avoid  using  any  active  power 
of  regulating  the  circulation,  but  to  leave  that 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  action 
of  the  public  was  fully  sufficient  to  rectify  the 
exchanges,  without  any  forced  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank,  in  buying  or  selling  securities.  He 
Uiought  it  desirable  to  keep  the  securities  very 
nearly  at  the  same  amount,  because  then  the 
public  could  always  act  for  themselves  in  return- 
ing notes  for  bullion  for  exportation  when  the 
exchanges  were  unfavorable ;  and  if  there  was  a 
great  mttax  of  gold,  the  Bank  could  always  re- 
assume  its  proportion  by  transferring  part  of  the 
bullion  into  securities.  He  considered  that  the 
discount  of  private  paper  was  one  of  the  worst 
means  which  the  Bank  could  adopt  for  regu- 
lating its  notes,  as  it  tended  to  produce  a  very 
prejudicial  extension  of  them.  He  condemned 
strongly  the  practice  of  the  Bank  during  the  re- 
striction with  respect  to  the  extensive  discounts 
of  mercantile  papa*  at  5  per  cent  when  the 
market  rate  was  much  hi$^,  which  necessari]^ 
led  to  an  excessive  issue.  Li  this  opinion  Wr. 
Palmer  was  undoubtedly  right,  but  he  forsot  that 
the  usury  laws  prevented  the  Bank  charging 
more  than  5  per  c^t. 

209.  The  great  minority  of  the  witnesses  were 
in  favor  of  the  publication  of  the  Bank  accounts, 
as  tending  to  inspire  greater  public  confidence 
than  the  mystery  in  which  they  were  then  en- 
veloped, and  also  as  acting  as  a  check  upon  the 
directors,  themselves.  Almost  all  the  witnesses 
were  against  joint  stock  banks  in  London,  as  they 
would  tend  to  injure  the  private  bankers.  Con- 
sidering the  ideas  of  the  age  when  class  interests 
were  supreme,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this 
unanimity  of  feeling;  nor  that  it  rather  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  witnesses,  that  it  was  not  the 
interests  of  the  private  bankers,  however  respect- 
able they  were,  that  was  the  paramount  con- 
sideration, but  what  was  best  for  the  pubUc  good. 
And  still  more  decidedly  were  the  witnesses  op- 
posed, with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  new  joint  stock  banks  of  issue  in 
London.  There  was  a  very  prevalent  feeling 
that  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be  made  le^ 
tender,  as  a  means  of  alla)[ing  a  drain  on  Sie 
country  bankers  for  ^Id  during  a  panic. 

210.  It  was  at  this  time  we  may  date  the  first 
prominent  appearance  of  the  great  modem  heresy 
that  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques  form  no  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  or  currency.  As  this 
unhappy  doctrine,  however,  was  much  more  em- 

Shatically  pronounced  a  few  ^ears  later,  we  may 
efer  any  further  mention  of  it  till  then. 

211.  The  harvest  of  1882  was  unusually 
abundant,  which  caused  a  great  depression  in  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce,  to- 
wards the  end  of  that  year,  followed,  of  course, 
by  *^  agricultural  distress.**  This  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  the  speech 
from  tiie  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1833,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  it.  This  distress  affordea  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Act  of  1819  another  (mportunity 
of  attacking  it.  Mr.  Attwood  moved  vsr  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  how  fss  the  present  dLrtress 
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was  connected  with  the  monetary  system.  Lord 
Althorp  immediately  met  the  motion  by  an 
amendment,  that  any  change  in  the  monetary 
system  which  wonld  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  value,  was  inexpedient,  which, 
after  a  debate  of  three  nights,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  304  to  49. 

212.  On  the  31st  May,  1833,  Lord  Althorp 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Hank  Charter,  one  of  which  was,  that  so  long  as 
the  Bank  was  bound  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold, 
bank  notes  should  be  declared  legal  tender,  except 
by  the  Bank  itself.  Several  members  wished  for 
further  delay  to  consider  the  resolutions,  as  the 
session  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  House 
would  be  abandoning  its  duty  if  it  consented  to 
postpone  the  question.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
It  was  desirable  to  continue  the  privileges  of  the 
Bank,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  bank  of 
issue  in  the  metropolis,  in  order  that  it  might  ex- 
ercise an  undivided  control  over  the  issue  of 
paper,  and  give  facility  to  commerce  in  times  of 
dijfficuUy  and  aJamtj  which  it  could  not  give 
with  the  same  effect  if  it  were  subject  to  the 
rivalry  of  another  establishment.  He  resisted  at 
great  length  the  proposition  for  making  bank 
notes  legal  tender,  as  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  of  1819,  and  the  true  principles 
that  should  govern  a  paper  currency.  It  was  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  316  to  83  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  resolutions.  The  plui  of 
making  bank  notes  legal  tender  gave  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion,  but  was  carried  by  214  to 
156. 

213.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  public 
had  attempted  at  various  times  to  form  rival 
banking  companies  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
in  1709  and  1742  the  Bank  Acts  had  been  framed 
to  stop  up  various  loopholes  which  had  been  suc- 
cessively discovered.  In  1742  the  phraseology 
used  had  been  supposed  to  be  quite  effectual  for 
that  purpose.  At  that  time  the  custom  of  giving 
notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  to  their  cus- 
tomers in  return  for  deposits,  or  in  the  discount 
of  bills,  was  considered  so  essentially  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  banking,  that  to  prohibit  the  issue 
of  these  notes  was  deemed  an  effectual  bar  upon 
carrying  on  the  business  of  banking.  But  in 
process  of  time — about  1772 — ^the  London  bankers 
discontinued  issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  and  adopted  the  modem  system  of 
creating  credit  by  means  of  entries  and  cheques. 
The  Act  of  1742  was  considered  to  be  so  effectual 
a  bar  upon  establishing  banking  companies  in 
general,  that  for  a  long  time  it  escaped  public  ob- 
servation, that  the  change  in  the  method  of  doing 
business  enabled  banking  companies  to  elude  the 
wording  of  the  Act  of  1742.  In  1796,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  restrictive  measures  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  much  distress  was  felt  in 
London  from  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium, 
an  association  of  merchants  and  bankers  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  circulating 
medium,  which  should  not  infringe  the  privileges 
of  the  Bank ;  the  question  was  considered  by 
them,  in  what  the  Bank's  privilege  of  exclusive 
*^  banking"  did  consist,  and  they  determined, 
"  The  pnvilege  of  exclusive  banking  enjoyed  by 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Sank  of  Eng- 
land, as  defined  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under 


which  tiiey  enjoy  it,  seems  to  consist  in  the 
power  of  borrowing,  owing,  or  taking  up  money  on 
their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand.'*  About 
the  year  1822,  some  writers  detected  this  flaw  in 
the  monopoly  of  the  bank,  and  maintained  that  a 
joint  stock  iMink  of  deposit  was  no  infringement 
of  the  charter,  and  that  such  banks  might  be 
formed,  and  carry  on  a  very  successful  business, 
without  issuing  notes  at  all,  but  by  merely  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  the  London  bankers,  and 
adopting  cheques.  Though  this  idea  was  a  good 
deal  discussed  in  pampMets  at  that  period,  no 
practical  result  ensued. 

214.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  dis- 
covery should  have  been  allowed  to  lie  unfruitful 
for  so  long  a  period.  When  the  Government  first 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Bank  in  1833, 
concerning  the  terms  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
they,  as  well  as  the  whole  mercantile  community, 
were  persuaded  that  the  monopoly  forbade  banks 
of  any  description  whatever,  with  more  than  six 
partners,  being  formed.  In  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiation, however,  this  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Gk)vemment,  who  took  the  opinion 
of  their  law  ofiScers  on  so  important  a  point.  The 
opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers  was,  that  the  clause 
did  not  prohibit  ioint  stock  banks  of  deposit  being 
formed.  The  oirectors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  were  much  disturbed  at  finding  this  flaw 
in  their  monopoly,  and  requested  the  Government 
to  have  it  rectified ;  but  Lord  Althorp  said  that 
the  bargain  was  that  their  privileges  should  not 
be  diminished,  but  he  would  not  agree  to  any  ex- 
tension of  them.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
npon  the  subject,  the  Solicitor-General  brought 
up  a  clause  by  way  of  rider,  declaring  the  right  to 
form  such  banks.  He  said  that  the  basis  of  the 
contract  with  the  Bank  was,  that  they  were  to 
enjoy  whatever  monopoly  they  already  possessed, 
but  nothing  beyond  it.  He  had  examined  the 
case  with  the  utmost  care,  and  there  was  no  pre- 
tence for  saying  that  such  banks  were  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank.  The 
Bank,  as  originally  founded,  was  a  bank  ofissue^ 
and  the  monopoly  first  grated  in  1697,  must  be 
held  to  refer  only  to  banks  ejusdem  generis.  Such 
had  been  the  uniform  language  of  all  the  subse- 
quent Acts.  The  clause  upon  which  their  mono- 
poly rested  was  strictly  confined  to  the  issue  of 
paper  money.  Banks  of  deposit  were  lawful  at 
common  law,  and  it  rested  with  those  who  said 
they  were  forbidden,  to  point  out  the  Act  which 
prohibited  them. 

215.  llie  chief  provisions  of  Uie  Act  were  as 
follows,  Statute  1833,  c.  98  :— 

I.  The  Bank  was  continued  as  a  Corporation, 
with  such  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  as  was 
given  by  the  Act,  for  a  certain  time,  and  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  during  which  time  no  society  or 
company,  exceeding  six  persons,  should  make  or 
issue  in  London,  or  within  65  miles  thereof,  any 
bm  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  or  engage- 
ment for  the  payment  of  money  on  demand,  or 
npon  which  any  person  holding  the  same  may 
obtain  payment  on  demand.  But  country  bankers 
might  have  an  agency  in  London,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  paying  such  of  their  notes  as  might  be  pre- 
sented there. 

n.  For  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubts 
that  might  exist  as  to  what  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  banking,  which  the  Bank  of  England  enjoy^ 
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consisted  in,  it  was  enacted,  that  any  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or 
partnership,  of  whaterer  number  they  consisted, 
might  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  in 
London,  or  within  65  miles  thereof,  provided  that 
they  did  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills,  or  notes 
payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six 
months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
En^and. 

^ni.  All  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
payable  on  demand  which  should  be  issued  out  of 
London,  should  be  payable  at  the  place  where 
they  were  issued. 

rv.  Upon  one  year's  notice,  to  be  given  within 
six  months  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from 
the  first  day  of  August,  1834,  and  repayment  of 
all  debts  due  by  Parliament  to  the  Bank,  its 
privileges  were  to  cease  and  determine,  at  the 
end  of  the  year's  notice. 

V.  So  long  as  the  Bank  paid  its  notes  on  de- 
mand in  legal  coin,  they  were  declared  to  be  legal 
tender  of  payment,  except  by  the  Bank  itself,  or 
by  any  of  its  branches.  No  notes  not  made 
qwcially  payable  at  any  of  the  branches,  were 
liable  to  be  paid  there,  but  the  notes  issued  at  all 
the  branches  were  to  be  payable  in  London. 

VL  Regulations  about  publishing  its  accounts, 
and  exemptions  of  bills  and  notes,  not  having 
loore  than  thi^ee  months  to  run,  from  the  usury 
laws. — These  being  altered  now,  need  not  be 
detailed. 

Vn.  The  public  were  to  pay  off  one-fourth 
part  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  and  the  pro- 
prietors might  reduce  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  by  that  sum,  if  they  chose. 

Yin.  In  consideration  of  these  privileges,  the 
Bank  was  to  give  up  £120,000  a-year  from  the 
sum  they  received  for  managing  the  public  debt. 

216.  In  consequence  of  uie  declaratory  clause 
in  this  Act,  permitting  Joint  Stock  Banks  to  be 
founded  in  London,  several  were  formed,  as  will 
be  described  hereafter.  For  several  years  after 
the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  the  harvests 
were  unusually  abundant,  which  caused  all  sorts 
of  agricultural  produce  to  be  ruinously  depressed. 
Wheat  fell  continuously  through  1834  and  1835, 
till  in  the  last  week  of  December,  1835,  its  price 
was  363.  the  imperial  quarter.  As  all  agricultural 
contracts  were  framed  on  the  expectation  that 
wheat  would  not  be  much  less  than  70s.  the 
quarter,  this  long  continued  depression  produced 
the  most  severe  distress.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  all  the  manu&cturing  interests  were  in 
a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity  from  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  fooa.  The  long  con- 
tinued low  price  of  com  caused  less  to  be  sown 
m  1835,  and  the  spring  of  1836  was  unfavorable. 
These  causes  combined  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat 
in  1836,  and  the  harvest  time  bein^  wet  and  cold, 
caused  the  price  to  rise  to  6l8.  9d.  m  the  autumn. 

217.  The  state  of  commercial  prosperity  dur- 
ing 1833, 1834^  and  1835,  gave  rise  to  an  immense 
amount  of  speculation  and  dabbling  in  foreign 
loans,  as  if  people  seemed  incapable  of  learning 
wisdom  from  the  experience  of  1825.  The  unex- 
pected success  of  the  first  railway  gave  rise  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  speculation  in  the  forma- 
tion of  railways.  An  immense  extension  of  Joint 
Stock  Banks  economised  capital  to  a  ffreaJt  degree, 


and  afforded  the  means  of  the  most  fatal  exten- 
sion of  credit.  On  the  14th  August,  1834,  Lord 
Whamdiffe  called  the  attention  of  the  ministry 
to  the  prodigious  extension  of  Joint  Stock  Banks, 
and  their  branches,  and  the  insufficient  capital 
they  were  trading  with.  The  important  subject 
of  Joint  Stock  Banking  again  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  in  1836,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  The  committee  sat 
during  the  Session  and  made  two  reports,  which 
are  noticed  elsewhere. — (Bbpobts,  Pakliambn- 

TAKT.) 

218.  We  have  seen  that  since  the  Bank  of 
England  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Bullion 
Report  in  1827,  the  method  they  pursued  of  car- 
rying them  out,  was  to  keep  their  "  securities  "  as 
nearly  as  possible  even,  and  to  keep  their  bullion 
and  cash  equal  to  one  half  the  "securities;"  the 
bullion,  cash,  and  securities  being  together  equal 
to  their  "liabilities."  Having  got  the  Bank  into 
this  position  while  the  exchanges  were  at  par,  to 
throw  any  action  either  of  increase  or  decrease  of 
their  notes  entirely  upon  the  public,  either  by 
means  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  or  by  an  internal 
extra  demand  for  ^old.  The  Bank  was  got  into 
this  normal  condition  in  October,  1833,  when  its 
"  liabilities,"  t.  e.  the  issues  and  the  deposits,  were 
£32,900,000,  the  "securities"  were  £24,200,000, 
and  the  "bullion"  £10,900,000.  In  1834  some 
commercial  causes  produced  an  export  of  specie ; 
but  in  1835  the  foreign  exchanges  became  fav\)r- 
able,  and  the  drain  was  arrested.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  Bank  had  totally  lost  all  power  of 
preserving  the  proportion  between  the  bullion, 
securities,  and  liabilities  it  had  professed  to  ad- 
here to.  The  following  table,  taken  at  intervals, 
wUl  exhibit  this  very  dearly: — 

1838.  Liabttities.    f  Securities— £22,640,000 

IstOct.  £80,987,000   i  Bullion       £10,027,000 

1884,  /  Securities— £24,777,000 

nth  March  £81,372,000  i  Bullion        £8,901,000 

ift#i»  Tn.r^K  ^ft7 Minnn  JSecuritiee— £81,785,000 

16th  March  £87^^.000  "[g^uj^^        £8.298,000 

o*i»  ft.«*         rii  AM  AAA  iSecuritiea— £26,643,000 
9th  Sept.        £31,068,000  Xi^^i^j^       £  zJoioloOO 

1835.  fSecuritie»-£29.165,000 

18ih  Jan.  £33,071,000  1  Bullion        £  6,608,000 

R*K  Tir-^  .iH>o  ^,7  rtAA  J  Securitiea— £26,179,000 

6th  May.  £29,417,000  "[BaUion       £  5)951,000 

This  was  the  lowest  point  which  the  amount  of 
bullion  reached,  and  the  drain  was  arrested.  The 
above  figures  shew  how  totally  deranged  the  pro- 
portions were  to  what  the  Directors  considered  to 
be  a  proper  position  for  the  Bank.  From  that 
time  bullion  continued  to  flow  in,  till  in  March, 
1836,  it  slightly  exceeded  eight  millions;  but  even 
then  the  securities  were  three  times  the  bullion, 
instead  of  twice  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

219.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  was 
at  its  height  in  March,  1836,  and  then  began  stea- 
dily to  decline  again ;  in  the  middle  of  July  it 
had  fallen  below  six  millions,  when  the  Bank 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  endeavour  to  stop  it, 
and  it  raised  the  discount  to  4^  per  cent.  This 
had  no  efiect,  however,  in  stopping  the  demand 
for  discount.  In  September  the  bullion  barely 
exceeded  five  millions,  and  the  Bank  raised  the 
rate  of  discount  to  5  per  cent.  The  bubbles  blown 
in  the  preceding  year  and  spring  of  1836,  were 
now  fast  bursting  on  all  hands. 

220.  The  drain  on  the  cofiers  of  the  Bank  proceed- 
ed at  a  rapid  rate,  both  from  external  and  internal 
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causes.  Pl^ident  Jackson  had  determined  that 
the  charter  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  expired  in  1836,  should  not  be 
renewed,  and  that  the  currency  of  that  country 
should  be  placed  on  a  sounder  footing  than  it  had 
hititierto  been,  by  forming  a  sound  metallic  basis. 
Operations  to  effect  this  purpose  soon  commenced. 
Immense  quantities  of  American  securities  of  all 
sorts  were  imported  into  England,  and  negotiated 
for  the  pi^pose  of  remitting  the  specie  to 
America.  The  improperly  low  rate  of  discount 
in  this  country,  favored  by  the  inordinate  multi- 
plication of  banks,  enabled  a  great  quantity  of 
these  securities  of  various  descriptions  to  be 
realized  in  England,  and  the  cash  was  remitted  to 
Ammca. 

221.  The  joint  stock  banks  had  been  blowing 
the  bubble  of  credit  to  the  utmost  tenuity,  by 
rediscounting.most  of  the  bills  which  they  had 
discounted.  This  practice  largely  increases  the 
proportion  of  paper  currency  compared  to  the 
metallic  basis,  and  of  course  adds  to  any  peril  in 
times  of  discredit.  The  Bank  of  England  at 
length,  but  too  tardily,  as  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  case,  awoke  to  the  impending  danger, 
and  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  distended 
state  of  credit.  It  not  only  raised  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  five  per  cent,  in  August,  but  absolutely 
refused  to  discount  any  bills  indorsed  by  any 
joint  stock  bank  of  issue.  This  was  a  great 
plow  at  the  great  amount  of  American  securities 
afloat  in  the  country,  as  most  of  those  bills  had 
been  purchased  by  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  re- 
issued with  their  own  indorsements  upon  them. 

222.  In  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  Ajgricultural 
and  Commercial  Bank  stopped  payment  (Bakkhio 
IN  Ireland),  and  caused  a  g^eral  run  upon  all 
the  Irish  banks,  which,  however,  having  been 
foreseen,  they  had  taken  care  to  provide  bullion 
to  meet.  But  so  great  was  the  state  of  discredit, 
that  even  Bank  of  England  notes  were  at  a 
heavy  discount  in  Dublin.  In  the  meantime  the 
drain  on  the  Bank  was  increasing.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  October  it  had  £5,035,000  in  bullion, 
to  meet  £29,869,000  of  liabilities;  at  the  end  of 
November  its  liabilities  were  £30,941000,  and 
the  bullion  £3,840,000.  During  December  the 
bullion  slightly  increased,  and  in  January  di- 
minished again.  In  November  the  Northern  and 
Central  Bimk,  with  its  head  office  in  Manchester, 
and  thirty-nine  branches  in  the  manufiu^turing 
districts,  became  seriously  embarrassed,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance, 
which  the  Bank  at  first  renised ;  but  upon  con- 
sulting the  leading  bankers  in  London,  tteit 
opinion  was,  that  the  stoppage  of  so  extensive  a 
concern  in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  very 
probably  bring  on  a  genersd  panic.  The  Bank, 
therefore,  determined  to  advance  the  sum  of 
£500,000  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  engagements, 
which,  upon  subsequently  discovering  that  they 
were  mudi  more  extensive  than  had  at  first  been 
represented,  was  further  increased  to  the  sum  of 
£1,870,000.  Early  in  January,  a  London  bank- 
ing house  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Bank, 
and  on  the  other  London  bakers  giving  ih&r 
guarantee  to  the  Bank  of  England,  it  made  ad- 
vances sufficient  to  enable  that  house  to  meet  its 
engagements.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
American  houses,  both  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
became  now  so  pressing,  that  they  also  were  i 


obliged  to  apply  to  the  Bank.  Persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  their  affairs,  who  represented 
that,  if  assistance  were  given  them  to  meet  their 
outstanding  engagements,  they  would  ultimately 
prove  solvent.  As  an  additional  reason  for 
granting  this  assistance,  it  was  stated  that,  if 
these  American  houses  were  permitted  to  stop 
payment,  their  concerns  were  so  vast,  and  so  ex- 
tended throughout  the  North  of  England,  that  a 
general  destruction  of  credit  would  ensue.  After 
full  consideration  the  Bank  determined  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  these  houses  through  their  em- 
barrassments, and  for  this  purpose  it  advanced 
the  enormous  sum  of  £6,000,000.  This  great 
operation,  however,  was  successful,  though  the 
final  liquidation  of  the  account  was  retarded  by 
the  great  prostration  of  American  credit  in  1839. 
The  advances  made  to  the  banking  interests  in 
England  were  all  repaid,  principal  and  interest, 
wiw  one  very  trifling  exception.  The  Bank  thus 
followed  for  a  second  time  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Bullion  Report,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  averted  a  calamity  only  second  in  magni- 
tude to  the  catastrophe  of  1825. 

223.  The  assistance  of  the  Bank  was  only 
int^ded  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  to  give 
time  for  the  gradual  with^awal  of  the  great  mass 
of  unsound  paper  from  circulation.  This  having 
been  effected  to  a  large  extent  the  result  followed, 
which  always  has  been  the  case,  and  always  must  be 
the  case,  a  great  iiufiux  of  gold  to  fill  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  ^eat  annmUation  of  this  paper 
currency.  Durmg  the  whole  of  1837  bullion 
rapidly  fiowed  into  the  Bank,  and  in  December 
it  reached  the  sum  of  10)  millions.  The  position 
of  the  Bank  on  the  Idth  March,  1838,  was  as 
follows : — 

LiabiUtieB.    ( Secnrittofr-£21,046,000 
£31,678,000   {Bullion       £10,627,000 

Thus,  after  a  long  period  of  five  years,  the  Bank 
was  at  length  brought  back  again  into  what  the 
directors  had  laid  down  for  themselves  as  the 
normal  position,  and  it  enabled  credit  to  pass 
through  a  crisis  which  would  have  been  tenfold 
more  severe  if  it  had  not  been  met  by  that  **  Judici- 
ous increase  of  accommodation,**  which  the  Bullion 
Report  declared  was  the  proper  r^nedy  fbr  a 
temporaiT  faOure  of  credit. 

224.  From  1832  to  1837  there  had  been  a 
series  of  seasons  of  remarkable  abundance.  For 
several  years  a  series  of  great  scarcity  followed. 
The  crop  of  1838  was  the  worst  that  had  been 
known  since  1816,  that  of  1839  was  scarcely  if 
at  all  better.  This  great  deficiency  rendered  it 
necessary  to  import  foreign  com  to  the  value  oi 
£10,000,000,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  re- 
quired to  be  exp(Mrted  in  specie.  But  just  at 
uiis  period  a  number  of  other  concurrent  causes 
happened  to  create  a  great  demand  for  sold 
for  foreign  countries.  During  the  preceding 
years  America,  France,  and  Belgium  had  carried 
the  extension  of  paper  credit  to  most  extavagant 
lengths.  In  France  and  Belgium  joint  stock 
banks  had  been  extensively  formed.  This  great 
extension  of  paper  currency  had  the  very  same 
effect  as  the  over-issue  of  paper  in  England ;  it 
drove  bullion  out  of  those  countries,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  which,  together  with  ike  fortunate 
destruction  of  the  extravaffant  paper  credit  in 
England  in  1837,  caused  sucn  an  innux  of  gold  in 
this  country  up  to  March,  1838.    But  in  this 
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latter  year  these  babbles  burst  In  the  autumn 
of  1838  the  Bank  of  Beldmn  fdled,  and  a  severe 
mn  upon  the  banks  at  raris  took  place.  This 
revulsion  of  credit,  and  extmction  of  paper  issues 
in  those  countries,  caused  a  current  of  bullion  to 
set  in  towards  them  which  came  from  the  Bank 
of  England. 

225.  In  the  beginning  of  1838,  when  the  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  had  be^  rapidly  increasing  for 
several  months,  the  commercial  world  thou^t  it 
was  time  for  the  Bank  to  make  use  of  the  treasure 
in  its  vaults.  It  accordingly  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount  from  5  to  4  per  cent.,  and  was  induced  to 
send  over  one  million  of  sovereigns  to  America, 
the  exchanges  being  favorable  to  that  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  paper,  to  assist 
the  American  Banks  to  resume  payments  in  cash. 
That  is  to  say,  the  exchangee  being  against  the 
country,  the  Bank  exports  bullion,  and  extends 
its  issues  t !    WhsA  knowledge  of  Banking  1 1 

226.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1838,  the  liabili- 
ties were  £28,120,000,  the  securities  £20,776,000 
and  the  bullion  £9,794,000.  From  this  time  a 
rapid  and  steady  drain  set  in,  which  continued 
with  unabated  severity  till  October,  1 839.  When 
the  Bank  lowered  its  rate  of  discount  to  4  per 
per  cent,  in  February,  1838,  the  market  rate  had 
fallen  still  lower,  and  in  summer  was  about 
3  per  cent.  From  that  time  forward  it  began  to 
rise,  and,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  was  level  with 
the  Bank.  While  everything  was  symptomatic  of 
an  impending  drain  of  bullion,  the  Bank,  on  the 
29th  November,  suddenly  lowered  its  rate  to  3  J 
per  cent !  The  market  rate  was  now  decidedly 
higher  than  that  of  the  Bank,  and  the  consequence 
was  an  immediate  pressure  for  accommodation  on 
the  Bank.  The  securities  which,  in  December, 
1838,  were  £19,536,000,  rose  in  January,  1839, 
to  £27,594,000,  and  the  bullion  fell  from£9,522,000 
to  £8,826,000.  From  that  time  forward  until  the 
middle  of  May,  the  drain  of  bullion  continued, 
and  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  the  liabilities  were 
£25,711,000,  the  securities  £24,098,000,  and  the 
bullion  £4,117,000;  that  is,  the  bullion  was  a 
little  more  than  ane'sixth  of  the  securities,  when 
it  ought  to  have  been  one^kalf,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  Directors  I  On  the  16th  May,  the 
Bank  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  5  per  cent., 
but  the  market  rate  had  risen  still  higher,  so  that 
the  drain  continued.  On  the  20th  May,  the  bul- 
lion stood  at  £3,910,000,  but  the  directors  were 
80  utterly  blind  that,  on  the  30th,  the  time  of 
Bhutting  the  books  for  the  dividends,  they  still 
offered  advances  at  5  per  cent,  till  the  23rd  July, 
However,  on  the  23rd  June,  they  became  alarmed 
and  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  5(,  and  refused 
to  discount  any  securities  except  bills  of  ex- 


On  the  16th  July,  the  liabilities  were 
£2^860,000,  the  securities  £28,846,000,  and  the 
bullion  £2,987,000,  when  the  directors  at  last 
awi^e  to  the  fact,  that  the  Bank  was  rapidly 
drifting  into  bankruptcy.     On  the  13th,  they 
gave  notice  that  they  would  be  ready  to  receive 
tenders  for  the  purchase  of  some  terminable  an- 
nuities, but  the  minimum  price  they  fixed  was  so 
high  that  no  sale  took  place.    Besides  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  in  May,  the  Bank  sold  public 
securities  to  the  amount  of  £760,000,  and  it 
authorized  bills  upon  Paris  to  be  drawn  on  its 
aceoiint  to  the  mnount  of  £600,000.    These  mea- 


sures had  the  eflbct  for  a  short  time  of  arresting 
the  drain.  But  when  these  bills  came  to  matu- 
rity the  Bank  was  in  no  better  position  to  meet 
them,  and  it  then  became  necessary  to  create  a 
larger  credit  in  Paris  to  meet  the  first.  The 
position  of  the  Bank  was,  of  course,  well  known 
to  all  the  foreign  dealers  in  exchanges,  and,  in 
June,  it  was  generally  expected  abroad,  that  it 
could  not  maintain  payments  in  specie.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  all  long  datea  bills  on  this 
country  were  sent  over  for  immediate  realization, 
and  the  values  withdrawn  as  speedily  as  possible. 
To  counteract  this  drain,  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
payments  of  the  first  credit,  which  had  been 
created  on  behalf  of  the  Bank,  it  was  obliged,  in 
July,  to  organize  a  measure  of  a  much  larger 
nature.  Messrs.  Baring  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  twelve  of  the  leading  bankers  in  Paris, 
to  draw  bills  upon  them  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  £2,000,000;  and,  as  each  of  them 
had  only  a  fixed  credit  at  Uie  Bank  of  France, 
that  Bank  agreed  to  honour  their  acceptances  in 
case  they  should  be  presented  there,  and  exceed 
their  usual  limits.  An  operation  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  amount  of  £900,000  was  organized 
with  Hamburgh.  As  soon  as  any  bill  was  drawn 
on  account  of  these  operations,  the  Buik  had 
transferred  an  equal  amount  of  the  annuities  it 
had  offered  for  sale  in  July,  to  two  trustees,  one 
for  the  drawers  and  the  other  for  the  acceptor. 
Out  of  this  second  credit  the  bills  which  fell  due 
from  the  creation  of  the  first  credit  were  paid. 
This  measure  had  the  effect  of  gradually  arresting 
the  drain  of  bullion  which  reached  its  lowest 
point  in  the  week  ending  the  2nd  September, 
1839,  when  it  was  reduced  to  £2,406,000.  From 
that  time  it  began  slowly  to  increase,  and  in  the 
last  week  of  the  year  it  stood  at  £4,532,000,  the 
liabilities  being  £23,864,000,  and  the  securities 
£22,098,000.  The  operations  ensuing  fix>m  this 
foreign  credit  extended  over  nine  months,  from 
July,  1839,  to  April,  1840,  and  the  highest 
amount  operated  upon  was  in  November,  1839, 
when  it  was  £2,900,000. 

228.  The  figures  we  have  quoted,  shewing 
the  proportion  between  the  bullion  and  the 
liabilities  of  the  Bank,  are  sufficient  to  shew 
either  that  there  was  some  natural  impossibility 
in  adhering  to  the  rules  the  directors  had  laid  down 
for  their  own  guidance  in  1832,  or  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  firmness  to  contract  thehr  issues  in 
time  of  pressure  to  maintain  it.  The  fiagrant 
disproportion  which  these  figures  had  assumed, 
which  would  scarcely  be  safe  in  an  ordinary 
banking  house,  but  which  were  to  the  last  degree 
perUous  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was 
known  to  be  the  last  resource  of  every  bank  hi 
the  kingdom  in  times  of  difficulty,  turned  the 
attention  of  writers  to  devise  some  plan  by  which, 
if  possible,  the  Bank  should  be  compelled  to 
mamtain  the  proper  proportion  between  bullion 
and  liabilities.  Lord  Overstone,  then  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones  Loyd,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  idea,  which  was  eventually  adopted,  of 
dividing  the  Bank  into  two  distinct  departments 
independent  of  each  other ;  one  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  a  regulated  amount  of  notes,  and  the  other 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  promhient  features  in  Sir 
Robert  Peers  Act  of  1844,  uid  we  shall  reserve, 
till  wecome  to  that  Act,  any  further  notice  of  it. 
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229.  The  great  commercial  and  monetary 
crisis  the  country  had  passed  through  within  the 
few  preceding  years,  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, and  several  petitions  were  presented  to 
Parliament;  and  in  March,  1840,  the  Government 
determined  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
system  of  paper  issues.  On  the  10th  of  that 
month  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  for 
a  committee  for  that  purpose.  He  remind^  the 
House  that  the  Bank  Charter  would  terminate  in 
1844,  and  he  thought  it  expedient  that  they 
should  not  postpone  inquiry  into  the  subject  till 
the  last  moment.  That  whatever  might  be  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  most  intelligent 
men,  as  to  what  part  of  the  difiEiculties  they  had 
gone  through  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  other  banks,  still  they  were  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  re- 
quired revision  and  alteration.  The  chief  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  report  and  evidence, 
which  we  may  mention  here,  are— 

I.  That  the  principles  propounded  in  1832,  for 
the  management  of  the  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
conforming  with  the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Re- 
I)ort,  were  totally  condemned. 

n.  The  great  modem  heresy  that  bills  of  ex- 
change form  no  part  of  the  circulating  medium  or 
currency,  which  was  first  asserted  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  1832,  was  now  maintained 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  commercial  and 
banking  witnesses. 

230.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  adop- 
tion by  mercantile  men  of  the  theory  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "currency  principle,*'  which 
shortly  stated  is  this — Thai  when  bank  notes  are 
permitted  to  be  issued^  the  number  in  circulation 
should  always  be  exactly  equal  to  the  coin  which 
would  be  in  circulation  if  they  did  not  exist.  The 
advocates  of  this  principle  maintain  that  it  is  the 
only  true  mode  of  regulating  a  paper  currency, 
and  of  preserving  the  paper  of  equal  yalue  with 
the  ^Id  coin.  This  theory  sounds  remarkably 
specious  and  plausible,  and  from  the  eminence  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  converted  to  it,  has 
acquired  much  importance,  and  will  require  full 
examination  (Cubbengt  Paingiflb). 

231.  Nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  than  to 
read  throjigh  the  enormous  mass  of  heterogeneous 
questions  heaped  upon  one  another,  without  aim 
or  drift,  tending  to  no  result,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing none.  Nothing  can  be  more  humiliating 
than  the  contrast  between  the  bullion  committee 
of  1810,  and  tiie  committee  of  1840.  The  bullion 
committee  were  masters  of  the  science ;  they  knew 
how  to  govern  the  direction  of  the  inquiry,  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses,  and  make  them  expose 
their  own  fallacies,  by  involving  them  in  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies.  A^ad  when  the  wit- 
nesses had  given  their  opinions,  the  conmiittee 
were  able  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the  value  of 
the  testimony,  and  the  result  was  the  complete 
demolition  of  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  witnesses.  But  in  the  conmiittee  of  1840, 
the  want  of  a  presiding  mind  is  painfully  conspi- 
cuous. They  were  totolly  destitute  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  banking, 
and  after  having  protracted  the  inquiry  through 
two  sessions,  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  the 
humiliating  confession  of  their  own  incompetence 
tQ  frame  a  report  on  the  evidence  given,  and  to 


suggest  to  parliament  the  expediency  of  appoint- 
ing a  new  committee  for  that  purpose  I 

232.  From  1838  a  series  of  four  bad  harvests 
followed  in  succession,  which  were  attended  with 
much  suffering  to  the  people,  high  prices  of  com, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  large  importations 
of  foreign  corn,  and  a  very  low  amount  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank.  In  fact,  the  alleged  rule  of  1832  was 
a  complete  dead  letter,  and  it  was  not  till  the  27th 
August,  1842,  that  these  proportions  were  again 
attained,  when  the  liabilities  stood  at  £29,022,000 
and  the  bullion  at  £9,729,000.   The  crops  of  1 842, 

1843,  and  1844  were  prodigiously  abundant — the 
latter  more  so  than  any  for  ten  years  preceding. 
The  consequences  of  this,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances which  happened  at  that  time  to  economize 
the  capital  of  the  country,  produced  a  cycle  of 
years  of  great  apparent  prosperity,  but  which 
ended  in  the  great  revulsion  of  1 847.  The  bullion 
in  the  Bank  continued  steadily  and  rapidljr 
to  accumulate  until  December,  1843,  when  it 
reached  a  higher  limit  than  it  had  ever  done  be- 
fore, being  £14,982,000,  and  continued  to  increase 
after  that  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844. 

233.  On  the  6th  May,  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
moved  a  resolution  of  the  House,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  continue  for  a  limited  time  certain  of 
the  privileges  then  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, subject  to  any  conditions  that  might  be 
passed  by  any  Act  for  that  purpose.  In  bringing 
this  resolution  forward,  he  gave  a  prelimh^uy 
sketch  of  the  evils  of  the  paper  currency  as  it  then 
stood,  and  the  methods  he  proposed  for  placing  it 
on  a  sounder  footing.  We  shall  not  in  this  place 
enter  into  any  account  of  the  definitions  of  the 
word  currency,  or  circulating  medium,  as  we  have 
done  that  in  its  proper  place.— -(Cubbbnct  :  Pbbl, 
Sib  Kobbbt).  He  then  stated  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Grovemment  to  increase  as  much  as 
possible  the  power  of  a  single  bank  of  issue,  and 
that  bank  should  be  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Bank  was  therefore  to  continue  its  privileges  of 
issue,  but  it  was  to  be  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, the  one  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes,  the 
other  for  the  ordinary  business  of  banking.  But 
the  Bank  was  to  be  deprived  once  for  all  of  the 
power  of  unlimited  issues.  These  were  to  take 
place  in  future  on  two  foundations  only :  Ist,  a 
fixed  amount  of  public  securities ;  2dly,  bullion. 
The  amount  of  issues  upon  public  securities  was 
permanently  fixed  at  £14,000,000,  every  other 
note  was  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  bullion  only, 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued  on  bullion 
should  be  govemed  solely  by  the  action  of  the 
public.  Although  he  wished  there  should  only  be 
a  single  bank  of  issue,  yet  existing  interests  were 
to  be  regarded ;  and  those  banks  which  were  at 
that  time  lawfully  issuing  their  own  notes,  might 
remain  banks  of  issue ;  but  their  amount  was  to 
be  strictly  limited  to  a  certdn  definite  average. 

234.  It  was  impossible  for  Sir  Robert  Peel 
not  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  his  measure  of 

1844,  with  his  expressed  sentiments  in  1819  and 
1833,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  limit  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  to  any  fixed  amount,  because  there 
were  times  of  commercial  difficulty,  when  an 
increase  of  notes  might  be  tiie  proper  remedy. 
There  is  no  doctrine  more  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  the  Bullion  Report,  by  the  Statesmen  of 
1819,  as  well  as  by  the  Government  in  1833,  and 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  at  both  these  periods, 
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than  that  it  was  impoesible  to  fetter  the  dis- 
cretioii  of  the  Bank  in  its  issues.     Sir  Robert 
Peel  knew  that  he  was  now  taking  away  this 
power  from  the  Bank  altogether,  and  accordingly 
he  was  obliged  to  meet  this  objection.    He  said-— 
^  It  is  said  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  not 
hare  the  means  which  it  has  heretofore  had  of 
supporting  public  credit,  and  of  affording  assist- 
uice  to  the  mercan^  world  in  times  of  com- 
mercial difSculty.  pow,  in  the  first  place,  the 
means  of  supporting  credit  are  not  means  exclu- 
sirelj  possessed  by  banks.   All  who  are  possessed 
of  unemployed  capital,  whether  bankers  or  not, 
and  who  can  gain  an  adequate  return  by  the 
advance  of  capital,  are  enabled  to  afford,  and  do 
afford  that  ud,  which  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that 
banks  alone  are  enabled  to  afford.    In  the  second 
place»  it  may  be  a  question  whether  there  be  any 
permanent  advantage  in  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic or  private  credit,  unless  the  means  of  main- 
taining it  are  derived  from  the  bond  Jide  advance 
of  capital,  and  not  from  a  temporary  increase  of 
promissory  notes,  issued  for  a  special  purpose/ 
Some  apprehend  that  the  proposed  restriction 
upon  issues  will  diminish  the  power  of  the  Bank 
to  act  with  energy  at  the  period  of  a  monetary 
crisis,  and  commercial  alarm  and  derangement. 
But  the  object  of  legislation  is  to  prbvbnt  (so 
&r  as  legislaticm  can  prevent)  the  recurrence  of 
those  evils  from  which  we  suffered  in  1825,  1836, 
and  1839.    It  is  better  to  prevent  the  paroxysm 
than  to  excite  it,  and  trust  todesperate  remedies 
for  the  means  of  recovery."  IThis  extract  shews 
the  complete  misconception  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  subject  of  banking,  because  he  believed  that 
the  advances  were  always  made  Out  of  bond  Jide 
ec^oUal,  whereas  we  have  shewn  that  they  are 
pnncipally  creations  of  credit. 

235.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  after  a 
feeble  opposition,  by  a  majority  of  185  to  30.  It 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  very 
short  debate,  and  no  division.  Lord  Radnor 
alone  protested  against  it,  and  it  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  the  19th  July,  1844.  Its  chief 
provisions  are  as  follows.  Statute  1844,  c.  32. 

L  That  after  the  3l8t  August,  1844,  the  issue 
of  Bank  Notes  by  the  Bank  of  England  should  be 
kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  general  banking 
business,  and  be  conducted  by  such  a  committee 
of  the  directors  as  the  Court  might  appoint,  under 
the  name  of  the  '^  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England.** 

n.  That  on  the  same  day  the  Grovemor  and 
Company  should  transfer,  appropriate,  and  set 
apart  to  the  issue  department,  securities  to  the 
value  of  £14^000,000,  of  which  the  debt  due  by 
the  public  to  the  Bank  was  to  be  a  part ;  and 
also  so  much  of  the  gold  coin,  and  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  as  should  not  be  required  for  the  banking 
department.  The  issue  department  was  then  to 
deliver  over  to  the  banking  department  an 
amount  of  notes,  exactly  equal  to  the  securities, 
coin  and  bullion,  so  deposited  with  them.  The 
Bank  was  then  forbidden  to  increase  the  amount 
of  securities  in  the  issue  department ;  but  it 
might  diminish  them  as  much  as  it  pleased,  and 
increase  them  again  to  the  limit  de&ied,  but  no 
further.  The  bankmg  department  was  forbidden 
to  issue  notes  to  any  person  whatever,  except  in 
exchange  for  other  notes,  or  such  as  they  received 
from  the  issue  departaient  in  terms  of  Uie  Act. 
PABT  n.  voi«  I. 


in.-  The  proportion  of  silver  bullion  in  the 
issue  department,  on  which  notes  were  to  be 
issued,  was  not  at  any  time  to  exceed  one-fourth 
part  of  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  held  at  the 
time  by  the  issue  department. 

IV.  All  persons  whatever,  from  the  81st 
August,  1844,  were  to  be  entitled  to  demand 
bank  notes  in  exchange  for  standard  gold  bullion, 
at  the  rate  of  £S  17s.  9d.  per  ounce. 

V.  If  any  banker,  who  on  the  6th  May,  1844, 
was  issuing  his  own  notes,  should  cease  to  do  so, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  crown  in  council  to 
authorize  the  Bank  to  increase  the  amount  of 
securities  in  the  issue  department  to  any  amount 
not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  notes 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

VL  Weekly  accounts  in  a  specified  form  were 
to  be  transmitted  to  Grovemment,  and  published 
in  the  next  London  Gazette. 

YU.  From  the  same  date  the  Bank  was  relieved 
from  all  stamp  duty  on  their  notes. 

VIII.  The  annual  sum  payable  by  the  Bank  for 
their  exclusive  privileges  should  be  increased 
from  £120,000,  as  settled  in  1833,  to  £180,000. 
And  all  profits  derived  by  the  Bank  from  the  in- 
crease of  their  issues  above  the  £14,000,000,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  should  go  to  the  public. 

IX.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  no  person 
other  than  a  banker  who  was  lawfully  issuing 
his  own  notes  on  the  6th  May,  1844,  should  issue 
bank  notes  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

X.  Ai%er  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  any  banker  to  draw,  accept,  make,  cm* 
issue  in  England  or  Wales,  any  bill  of  exchange, 
or  promissory  note,  or  engagement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  payable  to  t^arer  on  demand,  or 
to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England  or  Wales, 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  on  the  bills  or  notes 
of  such  banker  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
except  such  bankers  as  were  on  the  6th  May, 
1844,  issuing  their  own  bank  notes,  who  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  issues  in  such  manner, 
and  to  such  extent,  as  afterwards  provided.  The 
rights  of  any  existing  firm  were  not  to  be  afiected 
by  the  withdrawal,  change,  or  addition  of  any 
partner,  provided  the  whole  number  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  persons. 

XI.  Any  banker  who  ceased  to  issue  his  own 
notes,  from  any  reason  whatever,  after  the  Act, 
was  not  to  resume  such  issues. 

XU.  All  existing  banks  of  issue  were  f(»1;h- 
with  to  certify  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and 
taxes  the  place,  and  name  and  firm,  at,  and  under 
which,  they  issued  notes,  during  the  twelve  weeks 
next  preceding  the  27th  April,  1844.  The  com- 
missioners were  then  to  ascertain  the  average 
amount  of  each  bank*s  issues,  and  it  should  be 
lawful  for  sudi  banker  to  continue  his  issues  to 
that  amount,  provided  that,  on  an  average  of  four 
weeks,  they  were  not  to  exceed  the  average  so 
ascertained. 

Xni.  If  any  two  or  more  banks  of  issue  had 
become  united  during  that  twelve  weeks,  the 
united  bank  might  issue  notes  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  each  separate  bank. 

XIV.  The  commissioners  were  to  issue  in  the 
London  Gazette  a  statement  of  the  authorized 
issues  of  each  bank. 

XV.  If  two  or  more  banks  afterwards  became 
united,  each  of  less  than  six  partners,  then  the 
commissioners  might  authorize  them  to    issue 
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notes  to  the  amonnt  of  their  separate  issues.  Bnt 
if  the  number  of  the  united  bank  exceeded  six, 
their  privilege  of  issuing  notes  was  to  cease. 

XYI.  If  any  banker  exceeded  his  authorized 
issues  he  was  to  forfeit  the  excess. 

XVII.  Every  bank  of  issue  was  to  send  a 
weekly  account  of  its  issues,  which  was  to  be 
published  in  the  London  Oazetit, 

XVm.  The  mode  of  taking  the  average  was 
laid  down,  and  bankers  were  to  permit  their 
books  of  account  to  be  inspected  by  a  govern- 
ment officer,  properly  appomted,  and  to  make  a 
return  to  government  once  every  year,  within  the 
first  fortnight  in  January. 

XIX.  The  Bank  of  England  was  allowed  to 
compound  with  private  banks  of  issue,  to  with- 
draw their  own  notes,  and  issue  Bank  of  England 
notes,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  per 
annum,  up  to  the  1st  August,  1856. 

XX.  All  banks  whatever  in  London,  or  within 
65  miles  of  it,  were  allowed,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  to  draw,  accept,  or  indorse  bills  of  ex- 
change, not  being  payable  to  besj-er  on  demand. 

XXI.  The  privileges  of  the  Bank  were  to  con- 
tinue till  twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given  after 
Ist  August,  1855,  and  repayment  of  the  public 
debts,  and  all  other  debts  whatever. 

236.  Such  are  the  leading  provisions  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Act,  which  was  meant  to  carry  out 
a  particular  theory  of  currency,  which  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming,  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  delusions  on  the  subject  any  one  ever 
conceived.  For  it  was  a  formal  inauguration  of 
the  "Currency  principle,"  which  is  this:  that 
'*  A  paper  currency — meaning  thereby  bank  notee^ 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand-— should  always  be  ex- 
actly eowal  in  amount  to  what  a  metallic  currency 
would  be,  if  they  did  not  exist**  This  is  the  theory 
which  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the  Act  always 
boast  that  it  carries  out.  But  they  only  exhibit 
their  own  profound  ignorance  of  the  mechanism 
of  banking.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  issue  of  £14,000,000  of  notes  is  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  metallic  currency.  The  Bank 
gave  £14,000,000  of  sovereigns  in  purchase  of  these 
aecurities  which  are  in  circulation,  and  then  it  is 
allowed  to  create  an  additional  sum  of  £14,000,000 
in  bank  notes,  which  are  also  in  circulation. 
Can  any  man  in  his  senses  deny  that  this  opera- 
tion DouBLBs  the  quantity  or  curr^cy  to  that 
extent  f  And  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  all 
plans  of  issuing  notes  on  the  basis  of  securities ; 
because  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  securities  must 
first  be  bought  with  money,  and  then^  after  that, 
an  equal  amonnt  of  notes  are  created,  which  are 
also  treated  as  money.  It  is  quite  clear,  then, 
that  those  persons  who  assert  that  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  carries  out  the  "Currency  principle,** 
assert  this  proposition : — 

£14,000,000  +  £14,000,000, »  £14,000,000. 
But,  further  than  that,  it  is  the  universal  belief 
that  this  Act  prevents  banks  creating  instruments 
of  credit,  and  that  bankers  now  only  lend  out  the 
money  they  receive.  But,  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, we  have  shewn  that  this  is  a  complete  de- 
lusion. We  have  shewn  that  the  business  of 
banking  consists  in  gbbatimo  liabiutibs,  and 
that  the  almost  universal  idea  that  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  have  £40,000,000  of  bond  fiie 
deposits  in  cash  with  them,  is  a  complete  fallacy, 
and  that  these  figures  are  the  substitutes  and 


RSPRBSBKTATivBs  of  the  old  bank  notes.  Conse- 
quently, the  business  of  banking  in  London  con- 
sists in  creating  millions  of  promises  to  pay  every 
day.  Hence,  to  shew  the  full  error  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  carries  out  the 
currency  principle,  we  may  say  that  they  must 
believe  that  twicb  fourteen  millions  plus  an  m- 
dejmite  number  of  millions^  is  equal  to  fourteen 
millions  n  "Etre  dupe  d'autrui,*^  says  Bastiat, 
*^  n'est  pas  deji  tr^s  plaisant ;  mais  employer  le 
vaste  appareil  repr^sentatif  k  se  duper  soi-m^me, 
k  se  duper  doublement,  et,  dans  une  affaire  de 
numeration,  YoWk  qui  est  bien  propre  k  rabattre 
un  pen  Torgueil  du  sikcle  des  lumieres** 

237.  But  passing  over  a  mere  belief  in  a 
theory,  whose  correctness,  or  the  contrary,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire  into,  which  we  have  done 
elsewhere— (CuBKBMCT  Pbihciplb)— this  Act  did 
what  all  the  authorities  of  greatest  note  up  to  that 
time,  and  including  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  had 
solemnly  protested  against,  rr  imposbd  a  humb- 
BicAi<  umit  on  thb  Issubs  or  THB  Bahk  of 
Enolanb.  We  have  shewn,  under  their  respec- 
tive heads,  that  the  most  eminent  authorities,  in- 
cluding Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  had  declared 
that  there  were  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
when  a  judicious  incbbasb  op  accommobatioh 
was  the  true  remedy  to  be  adopted;  and  in  18$8 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  had  protested  against 
the  institution  of  another  bank  of  issue  in  the 
metropolis,  because  it  would  hamper  the  action 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  supporting  public 
credit.  But  in  1844  he  had  totally  changed  his 
opinion.  He  expressly  took  away  this  power 
from  the  Bank.  The  fact  was,  the  theory  he 
seemed  to  adopt  was  that  all  the  preceding  crises 
had  been  caused  by  the  improper  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  other  banks,  and  if  these 
could  be  prevented,  there  could  be  no  crisis,  and 
consequently  no  necessity  for  this  power.  More- 
over, the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1 844  flattered  them- 
selves that  for  every  five  sovereigns  that  left  the 
country,  a  five  pound  note  must  be  withdrawn 
from  curculation.  We  shall  see  shortly  how  these 
expectations  were  fulfilled.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
alleged  that  this  Act  was  the  complement  of  the 
Act  of  1819,  now  we  have  shewn — (JElements  of 
Political  Eamomjf,  ehmp.  VIL ;  and  YAnm  Cub- 
bbbct)— that  this  idea  is  a  complete  fallacy,  and 
that  the  Act  of  1819  and  the  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  its  authors,  are  founded  on  a  totally  dia- 
tinct  theory  of  paper  currency  to  the  Act  of  1844, 
and  the  opinions  of  its  supporters.  In  the  same 
Sesskm  an  Act  fbr  the  r^^nlation  of  Joint  Stock 
Banks  was  passed,  which  having  been  found  to  be 
nothing  but  a  mischief  and  a  nuisance,  has  been 
totally  repealed  I 

238.  Owing  to  the  good  harvestsof  1842, 1848, 
and  1844,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  accumulated 
very  rapidly  during  those  years,  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  money,  which  the  nation  must  other- 
wise have  spent  in  food,  was  set  free  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Other  circumstances  occurred  at 
the  same  time,  to  liberate  a  large  quantity  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  from  its  accustomed  use, 
and  to  render  it  applicable  to  commercial  pur- 
poses. These  have  been  very  clearly  and  ably 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  James  Wilson. — (Wixaoh, 
Jambs). 

239.  The  Act  of  1844  having  placed  an  abso- 
lute limit  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  in 
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isrtlngiioteB,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  ke  thonght 
that  banking  bnaneBS  coold  not  be  too  free  and 
vnreetrained.  Hie  extraordinary  accomnlation 
of  caoital,  arising  from  the  circamstances  we 
lupre  just  allnded  to,  k>wered  the  market  rate  of 
diflcoont  to  1)  and  24  on  the  best  bills,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  immediately  conformled  to  the 
market  rate  on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
reduced  its  rate  from  4  per  cent,  to  2(  for  the 
best  bills.  The  day  the  Act  came  into  operation 
the  whole  of  the  discoanta  were  done  at  1  i,  and 
they  continned  at  that  rate  for  a  fortnight,  when 
some  were  done  at  2  per  cent. ;  and  up  to  the 
fi6tfa  October  a  oonsiderabie  portion  was  done  at 
2^.     From  this  dale,  howeyer,  up  to  October, 

1845,  the  rate  was  2| ;  in  November,  1845,  the 
rate  was  suddenly  raised  to  ^,  and  continned  at 
that  fignre  till  August,  1846,  when  it  was  lowered 
to  8  per  cent  These  rates  being  goyemed  by 
the  flow  of  bullion,  which  diminished  from  154 
millions,  when  the  Act  of  1844  passed,  to  18| 
millions  in  Norember,  1845 ;  after  which  it  in- 
creased again  to  abore  16  millions  in  August, 

1846,  and  then  began  steadily  to  decline,  till  it 
reached  its  minimnm  in  the  great  crisis  of  Octo- 
ber, 1847. 

240.  The  first  fidlure  of  the  potato  crops  in 
Ireljmd  in  1845,  and  the  railway  mania  of  that 
year,  must  be  In  the  recollection  of  most  of  our 
readers  and  need  not  be  detailed  here,  nor  had 
they  anything  to  do  properly  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  look 
to  its  own  affairs,  and  preserve  its  own  stability. 
The  calamity  of  1846  was  far  more  severe  and 
extensive  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
was  absolutely  certain  that  an  immense  quantity 
of  bullion  would  require  to  be  exported  In  pay- 
ment of  the  grain  it  would  be  necessary  to  import. 
Accordingly,  from  the  middle  of  September,  1846, 
a  steady  and  continuous  drain  of  bullion  set  in, 
but  the  Bank  made  no  alteration  in  the  rate  of 
discount  until  the  16th  January,  1847,  when  the 
bullion  had  fiOlen  to  £13,949,000,  it  raised  the 
rate  of  discount  to  8|,  and  on  tiie  Sdrdthe  bullion 
having  been  furtiier  diminiriied  by  £500,000,  it 
raised  tiie  rate  to  4  per  cent  HenceftMTth  the 
dndn  continued  rapidly,  but  the  Bank  still  con- 
tinued to  make  no  alteration  until  the  10th  April, 
when  the  bullion  having  fallen  to  £9,867,000  the 
rate  was  raised  to  5  per  cent  Here  we  have  the 
same  inveterate  blunder  committed  by  the  Bank 
as  on  so  many  previous  occasions— ^an  immense 
drain  of  bullion,  and  yet  none  but  the  most  feeblei 
inefllcient,  and  puerile  means  taken  by  the  Bank 
to  raise  the  value  of  money  here.  Bui  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bank  at  this  time  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  self-acting  nature  of  the  Act  of 
1844.  We  need  only  observe  that  the  banking 
d^ital  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  this  time  was 
£14,000,000,  based  upon  public  securities,  to^thn* 
with  notes  representing  as  much  bullion  as  there 
is  in  the  issue  department.  Consequently  the 
notes  held  in  reserve  must  always  be  equid  to  the 
difference  between  the  notes  in  circulation,  or 
held  by  the  public,  and  the  sum  of  £14,000,000 
added  to  the  quantity  of  bullion.  Now  we  have 
seen  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act 
of  1844  was,  that  as  the  bullion  diminished  the 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  should  be  di- 
mmished  in  oonformt^  to  the  **  currency  prin- 
dple.**    Now  what  did  the  directors  do  ?  lofitead 


of  reducing  the  notes  in  circulation,  gt  held  by 
the  public,  they  threw  the  whole  dlmhmtion  on 
their  own  reserves!  On  the  29th  August,  1846^ 
the  notes  held  by  the  public  were  £20,426,000, 
the  bullion  was  £16,366,000,  and  the  notes  in 
reserve  were  £9,450,000 ;  after  this  a  very  severe 
and  continuous  drain  of  bullion  took  place,  but 
no  perceptible  alteration  whatever  was  made  in 
the  notes  in  circulation,  but  the  notes  in  reserve 
rapidly  diminished.  On  the  10th  April,  1847, 
the  notes  in  circulation  were  £20,243,000,  the 
bullion  was  £9,867,000,  and  the  notes  in  reserve 
£2,558,000.  Consequently  nothing  could  be  a 
more  total  and  complete  failure  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  on  the  very  first  occasion  its  services  were 
required. 

241.  The  number  of  notes  held  in  reserve  in 
the  banking  department,  under  the  new  system 
of  1844^  corresponded  in  effect  very  much  to  the 
amount  of  the  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  before  its 
division.  When,  therefore,  the  public  saw  that 
the  whde  banking  resources  of  the  Bank  were 
reduced  to  £2,558,000,  a  complete  panic  seized 
both  the  public  and  the  directors.  The  latter 
adopted  measures  of  extreme  seventy  to  check 
the  demand  for  notes.  The  rate  was  raised  to  5 
per  cent,  and  this  was  made  applicable  onl^  to 
bills  having  a  very  few  days  to  run,  and  a  limit 
was  placed  upon  the  amount  of  bills  discounted, 
however  good  they  might  be.  Merchants  who 
had  received  loans  were  called  upon  to  repay 
them  without  being  permitted  to  renew  them. 
During  some  days  it  was  impossible  to  get  bills 
discounted  at  all.  These  measures  were  effectual 
in  stopping  the  efflux  of  bullion,  and  a  sum  of 
£100,000  in  sovereigns^  which  had  been  actuatty 
shipped  for  Amerieti,  was  relanded.  During  th& 
period  the  rate  of  discount  for  the  best  bills  rose 
to  9,  10,  and  12  per  cent  During  sd\  this  time 
the  price  of  wheat  continued  steadily  to  rise, 
notwithstanding  the  monetary  pressure ;  and  at 
the  close  of  May,  the  price  on  one  occasion  reached 
181s.  in  the  Windsor  market  The  foreign  ex- 
changes, which  had  been  adverse  to  the  country 
during  the  latter  part  of  1846,  and  the  beginning 
of  1847,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  foreign 
com  wfaidi  was  imported,  became  fovourable  in 
the  mi^Ue  of  April,  partly  owing  to  the  great 
monetary  pressure. 

242.  The  pressure  passed  off  after  the  first 
week  in  May,  having  lasted  about  three  weeks, 
and  bullion  began  to  flow  in  after  the  24th  of 
April,  until,  at  the  end  of  June,  it  amounted  to 
£10,526,000,  the  notes  in  circulation  being 
£18,051,000,  and  the  notes  in  reserve  £5,625,000. 

243.  The  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  keeping 
down  the  rate  of  discount,  when  a  rapid  drain 
was  going  on,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  were 
unfavourable,  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  what 
it  had  done  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  and 
excited  much  comment  and  adverse  criticism  by 
the  whole  commercial  community  of  London. 
The  market  rate  rose  decidedly  above  it,  so  that  a 
rush  for  discounts  was  made  to  the  Bank,  which 
were  no  sooner  obtained  in  notes,  than  the  holders 
of  them  went  immediately  to  the  issue  department 
to  demand  gold  for  them.  But  we  have  noticed  in 
the  preceding  account  one  fact  of  immense  impor- 
tance. The  Banh  raised  the  rate  of  discount,  emd 
gold  which  had  been  already  shipped  urns  relanded. 
This  is  a  decisive  instance  of  the  doctrine  we  have 
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proved,  that  the  rate  of  discount  is  the  true  mode  of 
eomtroUing  the  paper  currency  and  the  movements 
of  bullion.  (Elements  of  Political  Economy^ 
chap,  V.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Bankings  chap. 

XlII.      DlBCOUIIT.) 

244.  The  enormonsly  high  price  of  grain, 
-which  had  no  parallel  since  1812,  had  the  natural 
effect  of  tempting  a  great  number  of  houses  to 
enter  into  speculations  for  the  import  of  grain, 
fiu-  beyond  their  power  to  support.  The  enormous 
importations  in  May,  June,  and  July,  coupled 
with  the  very  favourable  appearance  of  the 
harvest,  causes!  a  heavy  and  continuous  fall  in 
the  price  of  grain,  and  the  reports  of  the  potato 
crop  being  very  favorable,  the  price  of  wheat  fell 
to  498.  6d.  in  September.  This  tremendous  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat  waa  fatal  to  the  houses 
which  had  speculated  in  it.  Moreover,  that 
hideous  nuisance  which  always  flourishes  with 
noxious  luxuriance  in  times  of  speculation — 
accommodation  paper — ^was  extensively  preva- 
lent. The  failures  in  the  com  trade  began  in 
August,  and  continued  to  increase  in  number  and 
magnitude  till  past  the  middle  of  October. 

245.  As  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  this 
great  crisis  in  its  proper  place  (Cbisis,  Commbb- 
ciAi.),  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  from  Monday  the  1 8th  to 
Saturday  the  23rd  it  was  at  its  height ; — that  for 
a  considerable  time  the  Bank  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  restrictive  policy  as  the^  had  done  in 
1825,  and  tiiat  at  length  the  ministry  took  upon 
themselves  to  advise  the  Bank  to  break  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  advance  notes 
freely  wherever  they  judged  it  prudent,  but  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  discount — ^not  less  than  eight 
per  cent. — and  that  this  policy  was  completely 
successful,  and  immediately  allayed  the  panic. 
Thus  following  exactly  the  principles  of  the  Bul- 
lion Report. 

246.  The  ministry  having  authorized  the 
Bank  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  Act,  felt  bound 
to  meet  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
debate  that  took  place,  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  par- 
ticularly called  upon  to  come  forward  and  defend 
the  Act  of  1844.  After  defending  himself  from 
some  minor  charges,  he  protested  against  singling 
out  individual  memba*s  of  Parliament,  and 
making  them  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  whole 
legislature.  He  said  that  some  persons  alleged 
that  the  Act  of  1844  had  been  passed  without 
due  inquiry,  but  he  recounted  the  committees  that 
had  sat  for  five  years,  and  had  asked  upon  the 
whole  upwards  of  14,000  questions— questions 
and  answers  without  end — ^but  with  no  practical 
result  from  those  apparently  interminable  in- 
vestigations. The  last  conunittee  had  closed  its 
labors  without  any  practical  results.  At  last  the 
ministers  determined  to  bringforward  a  measure  on 
their  own  responsibilitpr,  which  had  been  carried 
bv  extraordinary  majorities;  but  nevertheless, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Act  of  1844 
could  be  amended,  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 
He  said,  *^  There  has  been  some  misapprehension 
respecting  the  objects  of  this  Act.  I  do  not  deny 
that  one  oftke  objects  contemplated  by  the  Act  was 
the  prevention  of  the  convulsions  that  had  hereUjfore 
occurred,  in  conseouence  of  the  neglect  by  the  Bank 
of  England  to  take  early  preccnttions  against  the 
wiihdrawal  of  its  treasure.  I  did  hope,  that  al- 
though there  was  no  imperative  obligation  on  the 


Bank  of  England  to  take  these  precautions,  that 
the  experience  of  1825,  1836,  and  1839,  would 
have  induced  that  establi^ment  to  conform  to 
principles  which  the  directors  of  the  Bank  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just,  and  which  they  had  more 
than  once  professed  to  adopt  for  their  own  regula- 
tion. Sir,  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  in  that  hope, 
that  in  that  object  of  the  bill,  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. I  am  bound  to  admit,  seeing  the  extent 
of  commercial  depression  which  has  prevailed, 
and  the  number  of  houses  which  have  been  swept 
away,  some  of  which,  however,  I  think  were  insol- 
vent long  before  the  bill  came  into  operation,  and 
others  of  which  became  insolvent  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
them,  and  were  imprudent  in  their  speculations,  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  that  purpose  of  the  Bill  of 
1844,  which  sought  to  impress  if  not  a  legal,  at 
least  a  moral  obligation  on  the  Bank  to  prevent 
the  necessity  for  measures  of  extreme  stringency 
by  timely  precautions,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Sir, 
I  must  contend  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank,  if  not  to  prevent  all  the  evils  that  have 
arisen,  at  least  greatly  to  dimimsh  their  force. 
If  the  Bank  had  possessed  the  resolution  to  meet 
the  coming  danger  by  a  contraction  of  its  issues, 
by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  by  refusing  much 
of  the  accommodation  they  granted  between  the 
years  1844  and  1846 — if  they  had  been  firm  and 
determined  in  the  adoption  of  these  precautions, 
the  necessity  for  extrinsic  interference  mi^t  have 
been  prevented,  it  might  not  then  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  government  to  authorise  a  violation 
of  the  Act  of  1844.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Bill  of  1844  had 
a  triple  object  Its  first  object  was  that  in  which 
I  admit  it  has  failed^  namely,  to  prevent  by  early 
and  gradual,  severe  and  sudden  contraction,  and 
the  panic  and  confusion  inseparable  from  it.  But 
the  Bill  had  at  least  two  other  objects  of  at  least 
equal  importance— the  one  to  maintain  and  gua- 
rantee the  convertibility  of  the  paper  currency 
into  gold ;  the  other  to  prevent  the  difficulties 
which  arise  at  all  times  from  undue  speculation, 
being  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  paper  credit  in 
the  form  of  promissory  notes.  In  these  two  ob- 
jects my  belief  is  that  the  Bill  has  completely 
succeeded.  My  belief  is  that  you  have  had  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  con- 
vertibility such  as  you  never  had  before.  My 
belief  also  is,  that  whatever  difficulties  you  are 
now  suffering  fix>m  a  combination  of  various 
causes,  those  difficulties  would  have  been  greatly 
aggravated  if  you  had  not  wisely  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  checking  the  unlimited  issues  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  joint  stock 
banks,  and  private  banks.**  Sir  Robert  Peel 
then  entered  mto  a  most  able  description  of  the 
true  evils  the  country  was  suffering  under,  which 
arose  fix>m  the  enormous  destruction  of  capitid 
by  the  dearth  of  food,  and  the  unusual  absorp- 
tion of  capital  in  one  channel  of  commerce,  the 
construction  of  railroads,  which  were  not  yet 
remunerative.  He  shewed  the  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting to  have  cheap  money,  while  capital  was 
scarce.  He  cordially  approved  of  the  course  the 
Grovemment  had  taken  in  not  issuing  the  letter 
sooner  than  they  did,  and  in  doing  it  when  they 
did.  Thus  at  oncb  abamdoiiiiio  thb  Cubbbbct 
Pbinciplb,  and  going  bach  to  his  old  opinion  thai 
the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  extend  its  issues  in 
times  of  commercial  crisis.  "  The  true  remedy  for 
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the  state  of  things  the  country  was  suffering 
under  was  individnal  exertion,  the  limitation  of 
engagements,  the  cessation  of  all  demands  which 
ccmld  be  postponed ;  an  earlier  issne  of  the  letter 
woold  have  relaxed  these  necessary  exertions. 
Bnt  to  that  pressure  a  panic  succeeded,  which 
could  not  be  proTided  against,  or  foreseen  by 
legislation,  which  could  not  be  reasoned  with,  and 
which  could  only  be  met  with  by  a  discretionary 
assumption  of  power  by  the  Government  suitable 
to  the  emergency.  Whether  any  modification  of 
the  Act  of  1844  was  desirable  was  a  question  for 
future  consideration.  His  own  opinion  was  in 
fitvour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles 
<d  that  measure.  If  the  identical  restrictions  were 
not  imposed  upon  the  Bank  as  were  then  in  force, 
still  there  must  be  some  restrictions,  for  after  the 
experience  of  1825,  1836,  and  1839,  he,  for  one, 
woold  not  be  ccmtent  to  leave  the  regulation  of  the 
monetary  concerns  of  this  country  to  the  uncon- 
trolled discretion  of  the  Bank.  In  1844,  the 
general  conviction  was  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so 
lefi,  and  he  for  one  knew  no  better  mode  of  im- 
posing restriction  than  that  which  was  devised  by 
the  Act  of  1844.** 

247.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  {^pointed 
Committees  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  com- 
mercial crisis.  The  Committee  of  the  Commons 
presented  their  Repcnrt  on  the  8th  June,  1848. 
It  entered  into  no  scientific  examination  of  the 
correctness  or  the  contrary  of  the  opinions  of  the 
witnesses ;  it  aspired  to,  and  attained,  no  higher 
function  than  that  of  acting  as  a  kind  of  preface  to 
the  mass  of  evidence,  bnt  concluded  by  stating 
the  opinion  of  the  Conmiittee,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
p^^t  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Act  of  1844. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  was  a 
much  more  elaborate  production.  It  not  only 
examined  the  evidence  at  considerable  length,  but 
pronounced  an  opinion  of  its  own,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Act  should  be  so  fhr  amended  as 
to  introduce  a  discretionary  relaxing  power,  which 
was  only  to  be  exercised  during  the  existence  of 
a  fovourable  foreign  exchange. 

248.  After  the  severe  medicine  which  the  body 
commercial  was  subjected  to  by  the  great  crisis  of 
]  847,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  was  of  great 
service,  by  removing  houses  that  had  been  in- 
solvent for  years,  ihe  conunerce  of  the  country 
was  establi^ed  on  a  sounder  footing,  and  for 
several  years  proceeded  wiUi  great  prosperity. 
In  1854  war  was  declared  with  Russia,  and  the 
seat  of  it  being  i»rincipall^  in  the  Black  Sea,  a 
great  demand  for  shipping  arose,  which,  as 
usual,  caused  much  speculative  dealing  in  that 
species  of  property.  This  occurred  espe- 
cially at  Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  and 
led  to  some  vary  extensive  failures.  The  reve- 
lations which  ensued  from  these  failures,  dis- 
closed that  the  same  inveterate  and  abominable 
practices  of  accommodation  paper  were  again 
rampant.  Fictitious  bills  to  an  enormous  extent 
were  fabricated  among  persons  who  were  in  the 
same  species  of  business,  and  were  negotiated  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Nor  were  the  evU  effects  of 
these  frauds  confined  to  Liverpool,  or  to  that 
time.  Banks  all  over  the  kingdom  were  victim- 
ized by  this  gan^,  and  a  great  establishment  in 
that  town  was  ^i)ly  and  irretrievably  injured, 
and  fell  in  1857,  being  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
panic  in  that  year.    Moreover,  the  discoveries  of 


gqid  in  Australia  led  to  a  vast  overtrading  to 
that  country,  and  caused  great  embarrassments 
among  that  class  of  traders.  In  June  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  stood  at  £18,169,000,  when  an  ex- 
tremely severe  drain  began,  and  by  the  13th 
October  it  was  reduced  to  £11,752,000,  which  is 
by  far  the  severest  on  record.  What  the  causes 
of  this  were  it  does  not  concern  us  to  inquire. 
The  only  thing  that  concerns  us  is  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank.  On  this  occasion  it  acted  with  a 
promptitude  and  decision  most  favorably  con- 
trasted with  its  former  errors.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count was  rapidly  raised  to  enhance  the  value  of 
money;  on  no  former  occasion  was  the  rise  so 
Tspid  and  extensive  in  so  short  a  time,  but  the 
eflrect  produced  was  most  salutary  ;  although 
there  was  a  considerable  pressure,  there  was  no 
panic.  In  order  to  show  clearly  the  different 
mode  of  action  adopted  by  the  Bank,  we  may 
give  the  following  figures : — 


Bnllion  in  the 

Minlmam 

Iisue 

Rata  of 

Diioonnt. 

1856 

£ 

January 

'    4 

-    13,180,835    - 

6 

t) 

20 

-    11,880,560    - 

-        5 

Feb. 

22 

-        -    12,318,280    - 

-        5 

March 

22 

-       -    18,479,976    - 

-        6 

i^f 

12 

•        -    14,392,500    - 

-        4i 

3 

-    14,791,786    - 

-        4 

it 

17 

-    15,336,510    - 

4 

»» 

81 

-    16,387,686    - 

4 

June 

14      . 

.        -    17,056,946    - 

-       ^ 

3^ 

28 

.       -    17,429,436    - 

-       3 

19      . 

.        -    16,681,890    - 

-       8 

August 

9      . 

-    15,601,590    - 

-       3 

Sept 

6      . 

-    14,368,010    - 

-       4 

»i 

18      . 

-    13,668,006    - 

-       H 

)t 

27      . 

-    12,695,250    - 

-       5 

October 

4      . 

.    12,368,256    - 

-      54 

If 

18      . 

-    11,206,866    - 

-       6 

per 

cent  for  bills 

not  longer  than 
60aay8. 

Nov. 

8      . 

.       -    10,741,820    . 

-       7 

for  95  days. 

Dea 

6      . 

.    10,680,610 

)) 

27      . 

.       -    10,869,595 

On  the  29th  December  the  Economist  said, 
*^  The  money  market  continues  as  stringent  as  it 
caif  well  be,  and  no  bills  can  be  discounted  under 
the  Bank  rates.  Paper  at  long  dates  cannot  be 
discounted  on  any  terms.  The  great  extent  of 
our  trade,  as  indicated  by  l^e  returns  for  No- 
vember, confirms  the  suspicion  awakened  by  the 
continued  demand  for  money,  that  trade  has  re- 
ceived  no  seriauM  ehech  from  the  advance  in  the 
rate  of  discount,  and  is  still  more  extensive 
than  prudence  warrants,  or  in  the  end  will  be 
justified." 

249.  This  most  judicious  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank,  which  merited  nothing  bnt  the  most 
unqualified  commendation,  excited  a  great  clatter 
amongst  a  certain  nnmb^  of  people,  who  think 
that  money  is  to  be  created  ad  libitum  by  writing 
"  promises  to  pay"  on  bits  of  paper,  when  there  is 
no  money  to  pay  them  with,  and  who  think  it 
possible  to  send  one*s  money  abroad,  and  also  to 
have  it  at  home.  The  papers  were  filled  for 
weeks  with  letters  and  articles  exhibiting  all  the 
rank  follies  which  were  once  prevalent  on  the 
subject  of  the  price  of  com,  and  which  have  been 
so  admu-ably  exposed  by  Adam  Smith.  But  in 
this  respect,  a  most  marked  and  healthy  change 
has  been  of  late  years  most  manifest  in  the  ma- 
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jority  of  public  writers.  The  ffreat  majority  now 
onderstaBd  that  the  rate  of  msconnt  is  the  trae 
regulating  power  of  the  pai)er  cnrrencj,  and  in- 
stead of  assailing  the  Bank  with  howls  and  exe- 
cration when  it  does  its  dnty  in  raising  its  rate, 
they,  with  a  few  exceptions,  now  nniversally 
commend  it.  This  is  great,  real,  and  soimd  pro- 
gress in  the  spread  of  true  economic  science. 

250.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  Queen  exer- 
cised the  power  reserved  in  the  Act  of  1844,  to 
enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  extend  its  issues 
to  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  those 
of  any  banks  of  issne  that  mieht  ceaae  to  issue 
notes.  From  the  passing  of  the  Act  np  to  this 
period  forty-scTcn  banks,  whose  authorized  issues 
amounted  to  £712,623,  ceased  to  issue  their  own 
notes,  and  on  the  13th  December,  1855,  the  Queen 
in  Council  issued  an  order  authorising  the  Bank 
of  England  to  increase  its  issues  to  the  amount  of 
£475,000  upon  public  securities.  But  this  is  not 
the  entire  bona  fide  increase  to  the  issuing  power 
of  the  Bank.  Yoit  in  the  year  1854  the  clearing 
house  was  organized  on  a  better  plan  (Ci.EABrNG 
House),  and  whereas  before  that,  an  average 
amount  of  £200,000  of  bank  notes  were  required 
to  adjust  its  transactions,  by  the  new  system 
these  were  totally  dispensed  with,  and  no  notes  at 
all  are  now  required.  Moreover,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  joint  stock  bimks  to  the  clearing  house, 
they  are  saved  from  keeping  an  enormous  amount 
of  notes  to  meet  the  "  baiters*  charges,*'  which 
may  safely  be  calculated  at  £500,000.  These 
notes,  therefore,  are  now  available  to  the  Bank  to 
use  for  commerci^  purposes,  and  consequently 
are  to  be  considered  as  so  much  additional  power 
of  issue  to  the  Bank,  which  has  thus  in  reality 
acquired  an  increased  power  of  issue  to  the 
amount  of  £1,175,000,  since  the  Act  of  1844.  Up 
to  February^  1857,  seven  other  banks,  whose 
aggregate  issues  amounted  to  £111,020,  have 
ceased  to  issue  notes,  but  no  further  power  has 
yet  been  granted  to  the  Bank  to  extena  its  issues. 

251.  For  several  months  after  the  beginning 
of  1856,  the  money  market  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  ^^  tightness,**  and  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 
scarcely  varied.  The  lowest  was  on  the  26th 
April,  when  it  stood  at  £9,081,675 ;  after  th^t  it 
gradually  rose,  and  the  rate  of  discount  fell  in 
summer  to  about  4|  and  4^,  but  in  October  the 
bullion  fell  very  considerably  again,  and  discount 
rose  to  7  and  8  per  cent.,  and  a  pressure  followed 
of  about  the  same  severity  as  in  1855,  and  con- 
tinued with  very  little  variation  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

252.  The  year  1857  opened  with  money  at  a 
comparatively  high  rate,  which  graduidly  some- 
what abated,  but  after  a  temporary  relaxation, 
discount  in  April  rose  again  to  7  and  8  per  cent. 
The  bullion  continued  all  the  tune  in  a  low  and 
unsatisfactory  condition,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary activity  of  trade,  and  the  demand  for  it  for 
foreign  enterprises.  Trade  in  this  year  assumed 
that  sudden  and  unusual  increase,  which  ample 
experience  now  enables  us  to  pronounce  is  idways 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  symptom,  and 
as  a  sure  precuisor  of  a  crisis.  However  we  shall 
not  repeat  here  what  we  have  said  elsewhere, 
(Cbisis,  Commbbciai.)  where  the  pathology  oi 
^his  crisis  18  ftilly  detailed.  There  is  nothing  which 
in  a  banking  point  of  view  calls  for  spetM  remark 
during  the  summer.    In  the  middle  of  September 


the  news  came  from  America  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Compaimfy  which  had  always 
been  held  in  good  estimation,  and  had  paid  a  good 
dividend  a  few  days  before  it  closed  its  doors.   Its 
business  appears  to  have  been  to  make  advancee 
on  the  shares  of  public  companies,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  Paris.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  Bank  raised  its  discount 
from  5J  to  6  per  cent.,  and  on  the  10th  to  7  per 
cent.    The  news  then  came  of  further  failures  in 
America,  and  discount  rose  rapidly  in  all  the  con- 
tinental markets,  at  Hamburgh  to  9  per  cent.    On 
the  17th,  the  Bank  raised  its  discount  to  8  per 
cent.    :E^  this  time  the  panic  had  fairly  begim. 
In  the  week  ending  October  31,  the  news  came 
that  all  the  banks  of  New  York  had  suspended 
cash  payments  in  a  body,  and  the  Borough  Bank 
of  Liverpool,  and  a  great  many  other  houses  con- 
nected with  the  AuMrican  trade.    On  Thuraday, 
November  5,  the  Bank  raised  its  discount  to  9,  and 
on  the  following  Monday  to  10  per  cent.,  but  mat- 
ters only  became  worse  and  worse.    On  the  9th 
November  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  stopped 
payment.     The  panic  spread  to  London;  San- 
derson &  Co.,  the  bill  brokers,  stopped,  with  liabi- 
lities exceeding  £3,000,000,  and  a  run  was  begin- 
ning on  the  joint  stock  banks.    They  nearly  all 
stopped  discounting.    On  Wednesday,  November 
11,  the  bullion  in  both  departments  of  the  Bank 
was  reduced  to  £7,170,508,  and  the  reserve  of  notes 
to  £957,710.    To  shew  how  greaUy  more  sevwa 
the  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Bank  was  in 
1857  than  in  1847,  we  may  observe  that  when  the 
government  letter  in  the  latter  year  was  issued, 
the  reserve  of  notes  was  still  £2,155,000.    On 
Thursday,  November  12,  the  Bank  and  all  its 
branches  commenced  business  with  resources  only 
amounting  to  £957,710,  bemg  considoii^bly  less 
than  the  amount  it  had  in  cash  when  it  stopped 
payment  in  1797,  and  lower  than  it  was  even  re- 
duced to  in  1825.    At  the  close  of  the  day,  tha 
whole  reserve  of  the  Bank  and  all  its  branches  in 
notes  and  coin  was  £581,000,  being  £131,000  in 
notes,  £358,000  in  gold,  and  £92,000  in  silver 
coin ;  of  which  £384,000  was  in  Londcm.    There 
could  be  but  one  result.    Immediate  and  tadveraal 
fdUure,   On  this  day,  the  government  sent  a  letter 
to  the  dhrectors  of  the  Bank,  reoommendin^thon, 
if  necessary,  to  disregard  the  provisions  of  ue  Act 
of  1844,  and  to  make  advances  to  any  unount 
they  deemed  necessary,  upon  approved  security, 
but  at  a  rate  of  discount  not  less  tnan  10  per  cent. 
The  directors  immediately  acted  upon  this  recom- 
mendation,  and  the  panic  was  immediately  al- 
layed I    Exactly  as  had  happened  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions,  and  as  the  Bullion  Rep<Hrt  bad 
declared  ouj^t  to  be  done.    Ncnr  are  we  sayinff 
anything  too  strong,  when  we  say  that  universal 
failure  would  have  ensued  if  the  Act  had  not  been 
suspended,  for  Lord  Overst(me  himself  the  chief 
supporter  of  the  Act  of  1844,  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  if  it  had  been  maintained  twenty-fbor 
hours  longer  the  whole  of  the  joint  stock  banks  of 
London  would  have  been  swept  away. 

253.  The  issues  made  by  the  Bank  in  eoB- 
sequence  of  this  letter  also  proved  how  mndi 
more  severe  this  crisis  was  than  the  preceding 
one.  In  1847  the  issues  after  the  receipt  of  th« 
letter  only  amounted  to  £400,000,  and  no  in-* 
frhigemant  of  the  Act  took  place;  in  1367  tlia 
Issues  in  consequence  of  the  letter  exceeded  thf 
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aatboriced  by  the  Act  by  £2,000,000; 
uid  inunediately  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
an  Indemnity  Act  was  passed  to  protect  the 
directors  from  the  penalties  ot  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844.  That  Act  was  snspaided  until  the  Ist  of 
Febmary,  but  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  direc- 
tors rednced  their  discount  below  10  per  cent,  it 
should  immediately  revive  again,  and  the  notes 
must  be  reduced  to  their  legal  limits.  The  seve- 
rity of  the  crisis  immediately  turned  the  ex- 
changes in  favor  of  the  country,  and  gold  began 
rapi<Uy  to  flow  in ;  and  an  Thursday,  December 
34,  the  Bank  reduced  its  discount  to  8  per  cent., 
thereby  immediately  reviving  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1844. 

254.  In  1858  the  inevital^  ooilsequences  fol- 
lowed from  the  great  crash  of  1857.  The  enormous 
mass  of  fiJse  hiding  being  cleared  away,  money 
naturally  flowed  into  the  Bank,  and  the  quantity 
of  bullion  gradually  and  steadily  increased  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  We  may  give  the  follow- 
ing figures  which  shew  distinctly  the  connection 
between  the  bullion  and  the  rate  of  discount — 
they  exhibit  all  the  changes  in  the  rate  which 
took  place  duriog  the  last  year. 


185a 

Coin  and  Bullion. 

Discount. 

Jan.    7      .    .    . 

.    £12,643,193       . 

.    .    .     6 

.,    u     .    . 

.      18,857,107       . 

.    .     5 

M    28      .    .    . 
F^.   4      .    . 

.      15,398,724       . 

.    .    .     4 

.      16,793,696       . 

.    .    .     3* 

„    11      .    . 

.    .      16,574,647       . 

.    .      3 

Dee.   3     .    . 

.    .      18,921,171       . 

.    .    .      21 

For  a  very  considerable  period  before  the  Bank 
made  this  hist  change,  the  general  market  rate 
had  been  2^,  while  the  Bank  kept  their  rate 
obstinately  fixed  at  3  per  cent.,  no  one  could  tell 
why.  At  last,  however,  having  maintained  this 
extraordinary  policy  for  about  ten  weeks,  they 
were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  natore, 
and  lower  their  rate  to  2}  per  cent.  The  figures 
in  the  above  table  contrast  most  favourably  with 
those  which  appear  in  1847,  for  while  we  find 
that  in  1847  the  bullion  had  fallen  to  X9,867,000 
before  discount  was  raised  to  5  per  cent,  in  1858, 
that  rate  of  discount  was  maintained  at  that  rate 
until  the  bnlli<»i  exceeded  £15,000,000— a  great 
advance  in  sound  principle.  This  year  passed 
away  in  great  tranquillity,  persons  not  yet  having 
forgotten  the  lesson  of  1857.  But  we  cannot 
doubt,  judging  by  all  former  experience,  that  an 
uneasy  spirit  will  soon  be  abroad  again ;  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  brood  of  speculators  are  now 
anxiously  casting  about  to  see  if  they  can  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  next  crisis,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  monetary  affiEurs  to 
be  on  the  watch  to  counteract  all  such  attempts  as 
they  can  detect;  and  in  the  meantime  the  most 
interesting  question  at  the  present  time,  in  a  bank- 
ing point  of  view,  is — What  is  to  be  the  next 
^? 


On  the  Riu  and  Progreu  ofJawt  Stock 
Banking  in  England. 
255.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that 
tFoint  Stock  Banks  were  not  permitt^  by  law  in 
England  before  1826,  nor  in  the  metropolis  till 
1883,  but  the  preceding  narrative  shews  that  this 
idea  is  incorrect.  By  the  common  law,  joint 
stock  companies  of  all  sorts,  including  of  course 
banks,  are  perfectly  l^id,  and  consequently,  if 
we  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  mattar,  we 
mufit   observe   this,   and  then   ascertain  what 


changes  and  modifications  were  made  in  the  com- 
mon law  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament. 

256.  Although  the  first  joint  stock  mania  in 
Enghmd  took  place  in  1694,  no  one  at  that  time 
thought  of  getting  up  a  joint  stock  bank,  in  fact, 
joint  stock  bank  shares  are  the  very  last  things 
any  one  would  think  of  getting  up  as  a  mere 
speculation.  When  the  Bank  of  England  was 
founded,  it  received  no  monopoly  in  its  favor, 
and  it  was  only  in  1697,  after  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Land  Bank  Scheme,  and  the  ruin 
of  public  credit,  that  the  Bank  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  monopoly.  But  even  that  did  not 
affect  the  common  law  right  to  establish  such 
institutions,  it  only  said  that  no  rival  bank 
should  be  erected  or  countenanced  by  Parlia- 
ment.    None,  however,  were  formed;    but,  in 

1708,  another  company  began  doing  banking 
business  by  issuing  notes.    The  Bank  then,  in 

1709,  obtamed  the  dause  in  the  Act  of  that  year 
prohibiting  any  company  of  persons  exceeding 
six  in  number,  from  "borrowing,  owing,  or  tak- 
ing up  money  on  their  bills,  or  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,**  which  we  have  shewn  was 
the  well  understood  meaning  of  the  word  "bank-* 
ing**  at  that  time.  This  clause  was  effectual  up  to 
1742,  when  in  the  Act  of  that  year,  it  was  re- 
enacted  in  much  more  full  and  explicit  terms. 
But  still  tiie  restriction  was  confined  to  borrow- 
ing, or  owinG,  money  on  theur  bills,  or  notes. 
Consequently  the  new  method  subsequently  in-* 
trodnced  of  creating  liabilities  by  means  of 
entries  and  cheques,  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch  by  our  bankers,  was  not  affected  by 
the  restrictive  words  of  the  Act.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  London  bankers  discontinued  their 
issues  of  notes,  and  adopted  entries  and  cheques, 
there  was  no  law  whatever  to  prevent  joint  stock 
banks  being  formed,  and  carried  on  by  that 
method.  This,  however,  completely  escaped  ob- 
servation, and  we  can  have  very  little  doubt  that 
if  this  flaw  in  the  monopoly  had  been  discovered, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
ParKament  would  immediately  have  put  it  down, 
as  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  but  that  it  was 
thehr  manifest  intention  to  create  a  complete  and 
efl^Dctual  monopoly  on  behalf  of  the  Bank,  and 
protect  it  from  any  rival  banks  of  any  sort 
whatever.  The  effects  of  this  monopoly,  how^ 
ever,  were  most  disastrous.  Bank  of  England 
notes  had  no  circulation  beyond  London,  and  it 
would  not  establish  any  branches  in  the  country. 
No  other  powerful  and  wealthy  banks  could  be 
formed,  the  consequence  was,  that  when  enter- 
prise awoke  in  the  country  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  last  century,  and  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  an  increased  currency,  all  sorts  of  petty 
tradesmen  in  all  directions,  grocers,  linendrapers, 
cheesemongers,  tailors,  &c.,  started  up,  and  turned 
'♦bankers,"  i.e.,  issuers  of  promissory  notes,  so 
much  so,  that  in  1793,  there  were  about  400  of 
these  country  "bankers."  But  of  course  this 
paper  currency  was  of  the  most  rotten  descrip- 
tion, and  on  t£e  occasion  of  any  great  commercial 
crisis,  they  failed  by  dozens.  In  the  great  crisis 
of  1793  no  less  than  100  stopped  payment,  and 
double  that  number  were  greatly  shaken.  In 
1810  about  a  similar  number  stopped,  a  great 
number  in  1812,  and  in  the  three  years,  1814-15-16, 
nine^-two  commissioiis  in  bankruptcy  were 
issued  agminst  baaks^  and,  allowing  the  usual 
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proportion  of  four  snspensioiiB  to  one  bankruptcy, 
in  those  three  years  alone  about  360  Iwnks 
stopped.  In  twenty-eight  years,  from  1791  to 
1818,  the  official  return  shews  that  273  com- 
missions were  issued  against  bankers,  or  we  may 
fiurly  assume  that  upwards  of  1000  banks 
stopped  payment  during  that  period.  The  in- 
tolerable h&rdship  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank 
Charter  may  be  conceived,  when  the  Bank,  doing 
no  business  itself  at  such  places  as  Bristol  or 
Liverpool,  no  powerful  bank  could  be  formed  at 
these  places,  on  account  of  it.  These  enormous 
failures  among  the  country  bankers,  spreading 
ruin  and  desolation  throughout  whole  districts  of 
country,  naturally  turned  public  attention  to  the 
Scotch  system  of  banking,  where,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Ayr  Bank,  there  had  been  no 
failure  of  a  joint  stock  bank.  Mr.  Joplin  is  the 
earliest  person  that  we  are  aware  of,  who  dis- 
covered that  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
did  not  prevent  banking  companies  being  formed, 
which  did  not  issue  notes  (Jopun).  In  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Supplementary  Observations  to 
the  Third  Edition  of  an  Essay  on  Banking,  ^c, 
1823,  he  says,  p.  84,  ''That  public  banks  have 
not  hitherto  existed,  more  especially  in  London 
and  Lancashire,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  banking,  rather  than  from  the  Charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  I  find,  does 
not  prevent  public  banks  for  the  deposit  of 
capital  from  being  established  •  «  »  » 
Tnat  banks  ought  to  be  the  permanent  depositories 
of  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  an  idea  which  no 
writer  has  hitherto  entertEuned,  and  the  silent 
operations  of  the  Scotch  banks  have  eluded  ob- 
servation. It  has,  in  fact,  always  been  hitherto 
considered,  that  the  proper  business  of  a  bank  was 
to  issue  notes  and  discount  bills  at  short  dates. 
This  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  clause 
in  the  charter  of  tne  Bank  of  England,  which 
restricts  other  banks  to  six  partners.**  (Mr.  Jop- 
lin then  quotes  the  clause,  and  says,)  '*It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  framers  of  the  above  clause  con- 
sidered the  business  pursued  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  only  proper  banking.  It  appeared 
to  them  that  preventing  banks  with  more  than 
six  partners  from  issuing  bills  at  short  dates,  or 
notes  payable  on  demand,  was  altogether  con- 
ferring on  the  Bank  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
banking  as  a  public  company.  This  it  did  no 
doubt  according  to  their  definition  of  the  term^  but 
it  still  leaves  the  most  important  part  of  banking 
open  to  the  public.  There  is  at  this  moment  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  establishment  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies for  trading  in  real  capital.  Both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  charter  has  reference  to  the 
circulation  of  bills  and  notes  alone.  A  bank 
which  traded  only  in  capital,  would  not  in  the 
least  touch  upon  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  nor  be  any  infringement  of  its  charter.** 
Thus  Mr.  Joplin  has,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
merit  of  perceiving  the  loophole  in  the  Act,  by 
means  of  which,  ten  years  later,  the  first  Joint 
Stock  Bank  was  established  in  London. 

2^7.  An  attempt  in  1823  to  gain  the  consent 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  give  up  the  privileges 
of  their  Charter,  so  far  as  to  pennit  joint  stock 
banks  to  be  formed  in  the  country,  having  failed, 
even  though  a  bribe  was  offered,  nothing  further 
took  place  till  1826,  when  the  disasters  of  the 


preceding  year  being  very  generally  attributed  t^ 
the  improper  management  of  the  country  banks, 
the  ministry  were  powerful  enough  to  compel  the 
Bank  to  give  up  its  unjustifiable  monopoly,  and 
at  length  a^-eed  to  permit  joint  stock  bimks  to 
be  formed  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  the  me- 
tropolis. The  Statute  1826,  c.  46,  was  passed 
for  this  purpose.    Its  chief  provisions  are — 

I.  That  banks  of  an  unlimited  number  of  part- 
ners may  be  formed,  and  carry  on  all  descriptions 
of  banking  business  by  issuing  notes  and  bills 
payable  on  demand,  or  otherwise,  provided 
that  such  corporations  or  partnerships  should  not 
have  any  house  of  business  or  establishment  as 
bankers  in  London,  or  at  any  place  within  sixty- 
five  miles  of  London ;  and  that  each  member  of 
such  corporation,  or  partnership,  should  be  liable 
for  all  its  debts  of  every  description,  contracted 
while  he  was  a  partner,  or  which  fell  due  after 
he  became  a  partner. 

II.  No  such  banking  company  was  to  issue  or 
re-issue,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  within  the 
prescribed  distance,  any  bill  or  note  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  or  any  bank  post  bill,  nor 
draw  upon  its  London  agents  any  bill  of  exchange 
payable  on  demand,  or  for  any  less  sum  than  £50, 
but  they  might  draw  any  bill  for  any  sum  of  £50 
or  upwards,  payable  in  London  or  elsewhere,  at 
any  period  after  date,  or  after  sight. 

m.  Such  banking  companies  were  expressly 
forbidden,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  to  bor- 
row, owe,  or  take  up  in  London,  or  at  any  place 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London,  any  sum  of 
money,  on  any  of  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on 
demand,  on  at  any  less  time  than  six  months 
from  theborrowingthereof,but  they  might  discount 
in  London,  or  elsewhere,  any  bill,  or  biUs,  of  ex- 
change, not  drawn  by,  or  upon,  themselves,  or  by, 
or  upon,  any  person  on  their  behalf. 

IV.  Before  such  a  company  began  business, 
they  were  to  make  a  return  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  their  partners,  and  places  for  car- 
rying on  business,  and  the  names  of  two  or  more 
of  their  partners,  being  resident  in  England,  who 
were  to  oe  appointed  public  officers,  and  in  whose 
names  the  company  were  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
which  return  was  to  be  verified  by  oath.  And 
they  were  required  to  make  returns  of  all  changes 
in  their  body. 

V.  That  all  proceedings  at  law  and  in  equity, 
civil  and  criminal,  should  be  taken  by  and 
against  the  public  officers  of  the  company.  All 
decrees  and  judgments  obtained  against  such 
public  officers  should  be  valid  against  all  and 
every  member  of  the  company ;  and  execution 
upon  a  judgment  against  the  public  officer  might 
be  issued  against  any  member  of  the  company. 
But  that  every  such  public  officer  or  person, 
against  whom  such  execution  was  issued,  should 
be  fully  indemnified  by  the  other  members  of  the 
company  ;  but  that  no  execution  should  issue 
against  any  person,  more  than  three  years  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  partner. 

VI.  The  Bank  of  England  was  authorized  to 
establish  branches  at  any  place  in  England. 

Vn.  Such  banking  companies  might  issue  un- 
stamped notes  upon  giving  certain  security  to  the 
Crown,  to  make  true  returns  of  the  amount  of  their 
issues,  and  to  pay  the  amount  of  stamp  duty  on 
them ;  and  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  out  more 
than  four  licences  for  issuing  notes  in  different 
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Ipteoee.  For  any  breach  of  these  proTisions  in 
neglecting  to  send  retome,  the  penalty  was  £500 
per  week,  and  Tarions  penalties  were  exacted  for 
h\ae  returns.  And  every  breach  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  their  banking  business  subjected 
the  company  to  a  penalty  of  £50, 

Vm.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
En^and  were  to  remain  intact  and  unaltered, 
except  so  far  as  varied  by  that  Act 

25S,  Subject  to  these  restrictions  upon  their 
business,  this  Act  made  no  provisions  regarding 
the  constitution  or  capital  of  these  companies. 
Each  one  was  allowed  to  devise  a  constitution  for 
itself,  to  name  its  own  capital,  and  to  make  any 
public  announc^nent  regarding  it  that  it  pleased. 
The  formation  of  joint  stock  banks  unaer  this 
Act  proceeded  very  slowly  at  first,  not  more  than 
four  or  fire  being  formed  in  as  many  years.  In 
hdy  such  banlu  could  only  be  successfully 
formed  by  influential  persons,  and  of  course  each 
(tf  these  had  already  his  own  bank,  which 
he  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  ii^jure  by  the 
formation  of  so  powerfid  a  rivaL  The  first 
joint  stock  bank  was  formed  at  Lancaster, 
the  next  at  Bradford,  and  another  at  Norwich, 
b^nre  any  one  was  formed  at  one  of  the  great 
manufocturing  towns.  It  was  not  till  the  pros- 
perous years  of  1833-34-35-36,  that  any  very 
remarkable  increase  took  place  in  their  numbers. 
In  these  years,  however,  ihey  multiplied  rapidly, 
more  especially  in  1836,  when  upwards  of  forty 
were  established  in  the  spring. 

259.  On  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  in 
1833,  it  was  determined  to  take  off  the  vexatious 
restriction  of  preventing  banking  companies 
making  their  bills  and  notes  for  less  than  £50, 
payable  on  demand  by  their  agents  in  London. 
And  they  w&e  required  to  keep  weekly  accounts 
to  be  verified  on  oiUh,  of  the  amount  of  their  notes 
in  circulation,  and  make  a  return  to  the  Ck>mmis- 
sioners  of  Stamps  of  the  average  amount  in  circu- 
lation every  quarter. 

260.  It  was  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  that  the  discovery  made  in  1822  by  Mr. 
Joplin,  that  the  Bank  charter  did  not  prohibit 
joint  stock  banks  being  formed  in  London,  and 
carrying  on  their  business  on  the  method  then 
adopted  by  the  Lmidon  bankers,  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  on  the  case  being  submitted  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  they  confirmed  this  view. 
The  flank  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, as  we  may  say,  being  turned  in  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  manner,  excited  much 
consternation  and  alarm  in  that  body,  and  they 
requested  to  have  this  omission  rectified,  but 
Lord  Althorp  decidedlv  refused  anything  of  the 
sort,  uid  told  them  that  the  bargain  was  that 
their  privileges  should  remain  as  tiiiey  were,  and 
he  would  not  consent  to  any  extension  of  them. 
To  remove  all  possible  doubts  on  the  subject,  a 
declaratory  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  expressly  permitting  Joint  Stock 
Banks  to  be  formed,  jHrovided  that  they  did  not 
borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England  any  sum  or 
sums  of  monesy  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on 
demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months 
from  the  borrowing  thereof.  This  declaratory 
clause  was  not  long  in  being  acted  upon;  and 
soon  after  the  Act  was  pas^d,  measures  were 
taken  to  conatitnte  a  jmnt  stock  bank  in  London. 
This  was  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 


which  has  since  been  managed  with  such  dis- 
tinguished success. 

261.  The  enormous  difficulties  which  must 
have  attended  the  successfal  organization  of  this 
great  establishment  may  be  conceived,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  not  formed  under  the  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Act  at  all,  which  had  no  force 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London,  but  that  it 
was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  partnership  at  com- 
mon law.  One  of  the  least  of  the  inconveniences 
of  this  was  that  it  could  not  maintain  an  action 
at  law  for  the  most  trivial  debt,  without  enume- 
rating all  and  each  of  the  partners,  and  the 
slightest  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  a  single  name 
would  at  that  time  have  vitiat^  any  proceeding. 
This  bank  was  the  largest  common  law  partner- 
ship which  has  existed  in  England ;  and  all  the 
London  joint  stock  banks  which  were  formed 
before  the  Act,  Statute  1844,  c.  113,  are  nothing 
but  common  law  partnerships.  The  excessive 
inconvenience  attending  this  state  of  things,  led 
to  a  bill  being  brought  into  Parliament  to  enable 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  to  sue,  and 
be  sued,  in  the  name  of  its  chairman.  This  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
by  Lord  Althorp.  Nothing  could  be  more  paltry 
than  the  reasons  alleged  by  him  in  opposition  to 
it,  but  he  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  141  to  35. 
The  government,  however,  had  influence  enourii 
to  have  the  bill  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  The 
Bank  beinff  thus  defeated,  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  all  contracts  through  the  medium  of 
trustees,  and  all  the  London  joint  stock  banks 
had  to  adopt  this  plan,  till  the  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Act  of  1844.  The  other  bimks  formed 
on  a  smiHar  plan  to  the  London  and  West- 
minster, are  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
founded  in  1836;  the  Union  Bank  in  1839;  the 
London  and  County  Bank  in  1839 ;  and  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  in  1840. 

262.  When  the  impediments  to  the  formation 
of  joint  stock  banks  beyond  sixty-five  miles 
from  London  were  removed  in  1826,  they  were 
left  perfectly  fr*ee  as  to  the  provisions  of  their 
deeds  of  constitution,  their  nominal  and  their 
paid-up  capital,  and  all  the  details  of  manage- 
ment, nor  were  they  obliged  to  publish  any 
accounts.  The  public  consequently  were  per- 
fectly in  the  dark  as  to  the  magnitude  and  posi- 
tion of  the  bank,  because  they  might  advertise 
that  theur  nominal  capital  wi^  £1,000,000,  di- 
vided into  any  number  of  shitfes.  But  no  one 
had  any  means  of  knowing  how  many  of  the 
shares  were  taken  and  paid  upon.  Consequently, 
although  the  capital  of  the  bank  might  be  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  as  £1,000,000,  no  one  could 
tell  whether  it  had  bona  fide  £500  paid  up. 

263.  The  first  few  joint  stock  banks  having 
been  apparently  successfril,  naturally  turned 
speculation  into  that  channel.  Kumbm  of  new 
banks  were  started  in  aU  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  private  bankers,  tearing  that  the  com- 
petition would  be  too  powerfrd  for  them,  united 
and  formed  themselves  into  joint  stock  bankfj. 
The  rapid  growth  of  these  establishments  led  to 
much  mismanagement,  and  many  disasters,  as 
might  have  be^  expected,  and  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  in  1836-7  and  1840-1.  These 
reports  are  noticed  in  theur  proper  place.   (Rb- 
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264.  The  great  abases  which  were  revealed 
in  the  coarse  of  these  inqairies  determined  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  niinis- 
ter  who  par  excellence  anderstood  banking,  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  regalate  the  fotare  constitation 
of  these  establishments.  An  Act  containing  many 
eli^rate  provisions  for  this  parpose  was  accord- 
ingly passed,  Statate  1844,  c  113.  Fally  admit- 
ting the  enormons  evils  which  this  Act  was  in- 
tended to  remedy,  we  will  only  say  that  a  more 
nnfortnnate  specimen  of  legislation,  or  one  more 
entirely  aosaitable  to  the  natare  of  the  basiness 
it  rela^  to,  has  not  emanated  from  Parliament 
in  recent  times ;  and  being  foand  to  be  an  an- 
miti^pUed  nnisance,  withont  any  connterbalancing 
advantages,  it  was  wholly  repealed  in  1857. 

^j^.  When,  in  the  coarse  of  less  than  thirty- 
five  yean,  men  had  seen  the  whole  of  England 
shdLen,  from  end  to  end,  by  those  tremendoos 
banking  catastrq>he8,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
periodical  recnrrence,  they  tamed  to  the  example 
of  a  conntry,  where,  thongh  there  had  been  com- 
mercial difSealties,  there  never  had  been  any 
banking  disasters  at  all  comparable  to  those  of 
England.  Many  private  bankers,  it  is  trne,  had 
failed,  bat  except  the  Ayr  bank,  ap  to  1826,  no 
joint  stock  bank  in  Scotland  had  failed.  A  very 
strong  and  general  demand  therefore  arose  for  the 
Scotch  system,  many  men  thinking  that  becanse 
the  Scotch  banks  were  joint  stock  banks,  that  there- 
fore joint  stock  banking  was  all  that  was  reqaisite 
to  attain  secority.  When  therefore  the  monopoly 
of  the  Bank  was  to  a  certain  extent  broken  np 
in  1826,  th^  expected  to  enjoy  similar  prosperity 
and  safety  to  what  Scotland  had  done,  and  wten 
after  an  experience  of  fbnrteen  years,  they  foand 
that  the  jmnt  banks  were  scarcely  more  secare, 
and  eqaally  ill  managed  as  the  private  banks,  great 
and  bitter  dimppointment  ensaed,  and  ioint  stock 
banking  became  a  bye  word  of  reproach. 

266.  Bat  in  truth  the  caoses  of  this  are  very 
evident.  In  Scotland  the  growth  of  banking  had 
been  extremely  gradual.  The  first  joint  stock 
bank  was  fbonded  in  1695,  the  second  in  1727, 
the  next  in  1747,  and  except  a  few  eonntry  ones, 
no  new  one  of  any  magnitude  was  founded  till 
1 810  rB AMKiNO  iH  ScoTi.Aia>).  The  consequence 
was  tkat  they  gradually  expanded  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  country.  They  grew  with 
its  growth.  Moreover,  they  carrespondingly  in- 
ereiuied  their  capital.  They  acquired  great  ex- 
perience, after  committing  many  errors,  which 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  When 
the  country  required  additional  accomnK>dation, 
it  was  done  chi^y  by  throwing  out  branches  from 
the  parent  establishments  in  the  mefax)polis,  so  that 
they  had  all  the  experience  and  effective  controul 
of  the  superior  officers.  At  present,  there  are  but 
fourteen  distfaMst  establishments  in  the  country,  but 
these  have  about  600  branches,  extending  into 
every  village  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  banking  ac- 
commodation is  ample  and  abundant.  But  these 
are  all  independent  institutions,  depending  upon 
their  own  wealth  and  resources,  ana  except  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  a  sadden  run  upon  one  of  them, 
never  seeking  assistance  from  each  other.  To 
suppose  that  the  English  system  of  joint  stocJc 
banking  bore  any  similarity  to  this  would  be  a 
most  egregioos  fallacy,  and  it  was  this  difference 
chiefly  which  led  to  those  disastrous  consequences 
which  so  completely  fiilsified  the  expectations 


which  were  formed  on  the  introduction  of  joint 
stock  bulking  into  this  country. 

267.  There  are  in  truth  laws  of  nature  in  the 
industrial  world,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  and 
physical  world;  and  a  systematic  attempt  to 
violate  these  terminates  in  disaster,  as  surely  and 
as  certainly  as  a  systematic  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  nature  in  the  physical  world.  It 'may  be  a 
long  time  before  the  mischief  is  developed,  nay, 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  results  may  appear 
to  be  beneficial,  but  in  the  long  run  the  faulty 
principle  is  sure  to  produce  its  fruits. 

Now  the  great  Law  of  nature  in  the  industrial 
world  is  Fbbb  Tkadb.  There  is  nothing  more 
certain  in  all  the  range  of  science,  thim  that 
exclusive  privileges  in  commerce  are  great  viola- 
tions of  natural  right  Trading  monopolies  are 
moral  crimes.  When  Parliament  sold  to  the 
Bank  of  En^and  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
Banking,  it  sold  what  it  had  ho  bioht  to 
SBix.  It  had  no  more  right  to  sell  to  one  body 
of  persons  the  right  of  canying  on  the  business 
of  banking  than  it  had  to  sell  a  mimopoly  of  the 
business  of  bookselling,  or  leather  dressing,  or 
any  other  trade  whatever.  This  monopoly  was 
as  umust  and  as  pernicious  as  uiv  of  those  which 
the  Commons  (tf  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  had  re- 
belled against  For  a  considerable  period  every- 
thing seemed  to  go  well.  The  Bank  of  England 
rendered  unquestionable  services  to  the  State — 
so  might  any  other  trading  corporation  in  its  line 
— and  any  other  corporation  might  have  done  the 
same,  if  they  had  been  permitted.  But  never- 
theless the  principle  of  the  monopoly  was  utterly 
vicious ;  and  Time,  the  avenger,  brought  retribu- 
tion at  last  Injustice  slumbers  long,  but  it  is 
sure  to  have  its  revenge  at  last  When  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  the  commerce  and  wealtib, 
and  increasing  spurit  of  enterprise,  demanded  an 
increased  currency,  and,  save  for  this  monopoly, 
powerful  and  wealthy  companies  would  nave 
been  formed  in  the  metropolis  with  ramifications 
all  over  the  country,  these  unjustifiable  privileges 
of  the  Bank  prevented  them.  The  Bank  would 
neither  supply  this  currency  itself;  nor  permit 
any  other  powo-ftil  company  to  do  sa  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  duty  of  supplying  1^ 
necessary  currency  fell  into  the  hands  of  any 
grocer,  or  tailor,  or  cheesemonger  who  chose  to 
call  himself  a  buiker.  Their  power  was  un- 
limited. Then  came  1793;  then  1797;  then  the 
long  series  of  disasters  from  1810  to  1816;  and 
then  1825. 

268.  When  these  terrible  lessoM  effected  s 
Inreach  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  it  was  only 
a  partial  one,  a  large  portion  still  remained  and 
exercised  its  deadly  influence.  When  the  new 
joint  stock  banks  were  formed  dthey  w^^  merely 
local  banks,  all  as  dependent  on  the  Bank  of 
England  as  the  private  banks  had  been.  The 
Bank  maintained  its  exclusive  privileges  within 
sixtv-flve  miles  of  the  metr<^lis,  And  this  was 
the  inherent  vice  of  the  English  system  of  j<^t 
stock  banking.  Instead  of  bdng^  independent 
banks,  strong  in  their  own  resources,  and  able  of 
their  own  strength  to  withstand  a  shock,  they 
were  carried  on  upon  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  rediscounting  the  bills  they  bought,  as 
indeed  they  could  not  help  doing;  thus  their 
very  existence  depended  up^  the  fiank  of  Eng* 
land  and  the  Lenaon  Irill  brokers. 
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26d.  To  svppose  that  this  in  an j  waj  reeem- 
bled  tiM  Scotch  system  wonld  be  a  gross  &llacy  ; 
the  l^ish  banks  were  forbidden  to  have  esta- 
blishments in  the  metxtHwlis,  which  of  all  others 
is  the  best  feature  in  the  Scotch  system.  We 
have  already  pointed  ont,  that  capital  has  a  ten- 
dency to  accnmnlate  in  certain  districts  of  the 
eoontry,  where  there  is  no  sufficient  demand  for 
it,  and  in  others  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it 
than  the  district  snpplies.  Now,  in  the  English 
system,  the  bankers  in  the  tormo'  part  of  the 
eonntry  remit  money  to  London  to  be  held  in 
dflpoBit  for  th^n,  and  in  the  latter  the  bankers 
Temit  their  bills  to  be  rediseonnted,  and  haTe  the 
money  remitted.  Now  this  legitimate  (^eration, 
w^ich  is  idl  done  by  one  establishment  in  Scot- 
hmd,  reqnhree  tiiree  distinct  and  independent 
cetabtiahments  to  do  it  in  England,  and  has  given 
rise  to  that  system  of  redisceonting  which  is  so 
perilo«8aadaool]|)ectk«able.  But  it  i$  the  natural 
res^  of  the  numajxAf  of  the  B€mk.  Because  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that,  these  three  establishments 
wonld  all  have  been  under  one  contronl  and 
manaffBrnent ;  under  the  present  system  tbey  are 
three  different  and  frequently  ccmflieting  interests. 

270.  And  this  great  violation  of  natural  justice 
manifested  its  evil  consequences  in  many  othw 
irtrikiBg  ways.  No  man  of  common  sense  now 
disputes  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Iri^  Committee  of  1804,  the  Bullion  Report  of 
1810,  and  the  authors  (^  the  Act  of  1819,  Uiat  the 
X>aper  currency  must  be  governed  by  the  ex- 
changes. But  long  after  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  learnt  tills  principle,  and  professed 
to  govern  her  issues  by  the  exehanges,  they  com- 
plained loudly  and  justly  that  their  efforts  to  con- 
tract their  own  issues  in  an  adverse  exchange 
were  counteracted  by  the  issues  of  the  countiy 
banks,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  withdrew  their 
paper,  the  vacuum  was  immediately  filled  up  by 
country  issues.  The  reason  is  very  manuest. 
The  Bank  of  Englaad  being  situated  at  the  heart 
of  the  exchanges,  felt  the  danger,  and  saw  the 
necessity  of  contracting  her  issues ;  the  country 
banks  being  situated  at  a  distance,  knew  and 
eared  nothing  about  the  exchanges;  nay,  tiiey 
eondnually  profeBsed  that  their  issues  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  exchanges,  and  naturally,  whenever 
they  saw  an  opening,  issued  thdr  paper. 

271.  Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  iniquitous 
mooopoly  of  the  Bank,  what  would  probably 
have  been  the  condition  of  English  Banking  at 
the  present  day  ?  There  would  have  probably 
been  thirty  or  forty  great  banks  in  the  metropolis, 
each  as  great  as  the  present  Bank  of  England, 
with  ramifications  and  branches  all  over  the 
country.  It  would,  in  fiict,  have  been  the  Scotch 
flrystem  on  a  much  larger  scale— one  commensu- 
rate witii  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  country. 
It  wonld  have  been  one  great  monetary  nervous 
qrstem.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  they  would 
hkve  been  acted  upon  immediately  by  the  ex- 
ehanges.  London  being  the  centre  of  the  ex- 
changes, any  drain  of  gold  would  have  caused 
iMmediate  measures  of  couateractuHi,  which  would 
have  been  propagated  and  enforced  by  the 
parent  establishment  all  over  the  country.  The 
tremor  of  the  exchanges  would  have  been  ia- 
staatly  fdt  in  every  village  in  the  kingdom. 
Tbnsi  under  a  lataral  system,  any  effielet  in 
l^omkxk  would  havft  vibrated  through  all  Eng- 


land, and  BO  country  banks  could  possibly  have 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  ones  in  London.  And 
this  is  the  result  to  which  the  banking  system  of 
this  country  is  slowly  gravitating,  and  which  it 
will  ultimately  assume.  There  is  already  one 
great  bank  whii^  has  its  head  office  in  London, 
thou^  it  does  no  business  there,  with  consider- 
ably upwards  of  one  hundred  branches  in  the 
country.  And  a  few  other  London  banks  have 
now  branches  in  the  provinces.  And  if  this, 
which  is  the  natural  system,  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  from  the  beginning,  we  believe  that 
these  terrible  banking  catastrophes  never  would 
have  occurred.  If  any  crisis  had  occurred,  they 
would  have  stood  by  and  supported  one  another, 
but  when  any  shock  did  occur  under  the  unfor- 
tunate system,  which  has  prevailed,  the  eonntry 
banks  have  all  depended  <m  the  Bank  of  England 
for  their  very  existence. 

272.  We  have  ahready  said  that  Sur  RobeH 
Peers  Joint  Stock  Banking  Act,  Statute  1844, 
c  lid,  was  found  to  be  wholly  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  it  was  intended,  and  totally  re- 
pealed. This  was  dcme  by  the  Act,  Statute  1857, 
c.  49.  The  principal  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
are  as  follow : — 

I.  Every  company  formed  under  the  Acts, 
Statute  1844,  c.  113,  or  the  Statute  1845,  c  75, 
were  to  register  themselves  before  the  Ist 
January,  1858,  under  the  said  Act,  under  severe 
penalties. 

II.  Any  banking  company,  consisting  of  seven 
or  more  persons,  having  a  capital  of  a  fixed 
amount,  divided  into  shares  also  of  a  fixed 
amount,  and  l^ally  carrying  on  the  business  of 
banking  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  may  re- 
gister itself  under  this  Act,  and  then  all  provi- 
sions of  any  Act,  letters  patent,  or  deed  of  settle- 
ment, constituting  or  regulathig  the  company, 
as  are  inconsistent  with  the  Joint  Stock  Cooipa- 
nies*  Acts,  1856,  1857,  or  with  the  said  Act,  are 
thereby  repealed  in  regard  to  that  company. 

IIL  The  above  Banking  Acts  w»^  then  re- 
pealed as  to  any  future  companies,  and  as  to 
existing  companies,  as  soon  as  they  were  registered 
under  this  Act 

IV.  Seven,  (x  mat%  persons  mi^t  register 
themselves  as  a  company,  other  thiui  a  limited 
company,  under  this  Act,  provided  the  shares  into 
which  the  capital  of  the  company  is  divided,  are 
not  less  than  £100  each. 

y.  The  number  of  partners  permitted  in  a  pri- 
vate bank  is  extended  to  ten. 

273.  The  question  of  admitting  the  principle 
of  limited  liability  into  commercial  partnerships 
in  this  country,  has  long  been  debated  with  much 
acrimony.  The  old  theory  of  the  law  was  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Ekion,  who  said  that  a  man  who 
entered  into  a  conmiereial  partnership,  rendered 
himself  liable  ^  to  his  last  shilling  and  his  hist 
acre"  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  And  this  no 
doubt  was  true,  as  far  as  regards  ordinary  private 
partnerships.  But  many  great  companies  had  been 
nmned  and  incorporated,  in  which  the  privilege 
of  lunited  liability  was  specially  conferred  upon 
them.  A  principle  may  be  good  when  applied  to 
ordinary  traders,  who  are  supposed  all  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  business,  and  to  be  each  and  all 
parties  to  every  transaction.  But  in  the  case  of 
great  oompwues  it  is  rather  diflSerent.  In  them 
the  great  minority  of  the  partners  are  specially  de- 
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barred  from  all  knowlege  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
transactions,  which  are  expressly  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  committee.  Now,  as  there  are  many 
great  objects  in  commerce  which  can  only  be  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  a  great  company,  and  it  was 
obviously  desirable  that  they  should  be  carried 
out,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  in  granting  Acts 
to  these  companies,  to  limit  the  liability  of  the 
shareholders.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England  itself;  in  railway  and  other 
companies,  and  also,  almost  univereally,  in  the 
charters  granted  to  Ck>lonial  banks.  But  for  a 
very  long  time  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
private  puinerships  in  England  was  vehemently 
resisted.  However,  this  resistance  was  overcome 
in  1855,  and  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed, 
Statute  1855,  c.  133,  to  permit  the  formation  of 
joint  stock  companies  with  limited  liability. 
However,  although  the  principle  was  conceded  as 
to  other  companies,  joint  stock  banks  were  still 
most  jealously  excluded,  on  account  of  some  unin- 
telligible distinction  between  their  trading  and 
other  trading.  In  the  Joint  Stock  Banking  Act 
of  1857,  this  exclusion  was  still  strictly  main- 
tained. But  the  terrible  examples  of  the  failure 
of  some  joint  stock  banks  in  England  in  1857,  at 
last  compelled  the  legislature  to  yield,  and  in  1858 
an  Act  was  passed  to  extend  limited  liability  to 
banks. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act,  Statute  1858, 
c.  91  :— 

I.  So  much  of  the  last-mentioned  Statute  of 
1857  as  prevented  banks  being  formed  on  the 
principle  of  limited  liability,  was  repealed. 

II.  All  banks  which  issue  promissory  uotes  are 
subject  to  unlimited  liability  as  far  as  regards 
their  notes,  for  which  they  are  to  be  liable,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  for  which  they  are  liable  to 
the  general  creditors. 

III.  Every  existing  banking  compuiy  may  re- 
gister itself  under  this  Act,  upon  giving  thirty 
days*  notice  to  each  and  all  of  its  customers.  Any 
customer  to  whom  it  may  faU  to  send  notice,  re- 
taining his  full  rights  as  before. 

lY.  All  companies  formed,  or  registering  them- 
selves, under  this  Act  must,  on  the  1st  February 
and  Ist  August  in  each  year,  post  up  in  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  its  head  office,  and  each  branch,  a 
statement  of  its  liabilities  and  assets,  made  up  in 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

274.  Only  one  joint  stock  bank  has  hitherto 
given  notice  of  its  intention  to  avail  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  A  very  wide  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  as  to  the  expediency  and  justice 
of  bankmg  companies  with  limited  liability. 
Whether  the  appreh^isions  which  are  felt  upon 
the  subject  will  be  verified,  it  is  needless  to  in- 
quire. The  Act  is  now  a  fcai  accomph^  and  how 
it  will  work.  Time,  the  prover  of  all  things,  will 
shew.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  how 
a  principle  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  three  of 
the  chartered  Buiks  in  Scotland,  can  be  so 
extremely  pernicious  as  many  persons  idlege. 
But  it  is  better  not  to  speculate  upon  the 
subject. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Banking  in  Scotland, 

275.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  the  first  instance 
in  the  world  of  a  private  joint  stock  bank,  f<»ined 


by  private  persons,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  a  tnide  of  banking,  dependent  on  their 
own  private  capital,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  State.  It  differed  in  kind  from  any  of  the 
other  banks  existing  at  that  time.  The  success- 
ful institution  of  the  Bank  of  England  led  to  a 
project  being  formed  to  establish  a  Bank  in  Scot- 
land. A  merchant  of  London,  Mr.  John  Holland, 
was  tiie  author  of  the  scheme,  and  he  got  eleven 
Scotch  merchants  to  join  him.  They  obtained 
an  Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  on  the  17th 
July,  1695,  authorizing  the  Crown  to  grant  them 
a  Charter  of  Incorporation.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  as  follows  (Acts  of  ike 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  Vol  IX,  p.  494  J  :— 

I.  Thejomtstockwastobe£l,200,00(>-Scots, 
or  £100,000  sterling,  and  authorizes  certain  per- 
sons to  receive  subscriptions  for  not  less  than 
£1,000  Scots  (£83  6s.  8d.),  nor  more  than 
£20,000  Scots  (£6,666  13s.  4d.)  for  each  person, 
with  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent. 

n.  They  were  allowed  to  lend  on  real  or 
personal  security,  at  not  more  than  6  per  cent. ; 
and  on  failure  of  payment,  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
the  security  publicly. 

in.  They  were  allowed  to  transfer  theur 
stock  freely,  or  by  will. 

IV.  No  dividend  to  be  made,  but  by  consent 
of  general  meeting. 

Y.  The  joint  stock  to  be  free  from  all  taxes 
affecting  money  for  21  years  from  that  date. 

VI.  It  was  declared  to  be  illegal  for  any  other 
company  to  set  up  banking  for  21  years. 

VII.  Various  legal  privileges  were  granted 
for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  recovery  of 
debts  due  to  the  Bank. 

Vm.  Prohibits  any  sum  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  joint  stock. 

IX.  Prohibits  the  company,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  using  or  employing  the  joint  stock 
of  the  Bank,  or  any  of  its  profits,  in  any  other 
trade  or  commerce,  except  the  trade  of  lending 
and  borrowing  money  upon  interest,  and  nego- 
tiating bills  of  exchange. 

X.  Prohibits  the  company  from  purchasing 
land,  or  heritages,  or  advancing  money  to  the 
Government,  upon  the  anticipation  of  any  sums 
to  be  granted  by  Parliament,  except  only  those 
particular  ones  upon  which  a  credit  of  loan  should 
be  authorized  by  Parliament,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  triple  the  amount,  of  which  one-fifth 
to  the  informer. 

XI.  All  foreigners  who  subscribed  to  the 
joint  stock,  ware  ipso  facto  naturalized  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  It  was  also  provided  that 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  must  always  belong  to 
persons  residing  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  sub- 
scription of  £800,000  Scots  (£66,666)  was  be- 
gun in  November,  and  filled  up  at  the  end  of 
December,  1695.  The  English  subscription  of 
£400,000  Scots  (£83,333)  was  taken  up  in  one 
day  in  London,  a  great  part  by  Scotchmen.  As  the 
Scotch  at  that  time  were  supposed  to  know 
nothing  about  banking,  it  was  also  provided  that 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  the  Governor  and 
twelve  Directors  should  be  English,  and  the 
Deputy-Governor  and  twelve  Directors  should 
be  Scotch.  However,  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  Scotch  were  such  good  managers,  that  this 
arrangement  was  changed,  and  all  the  Directors 
were  Scotch,  and  thirteen  trustees  were  chosen 
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to  maiuige  the  EngUsh  bn^ess  and  aifiurs  in 
London. 

276.  No  sooner  was  tlie  Bank  £Eurly  esta- 
blished, than  in  1696,  the  African  Company 
attempted  to  set  np  the  trade  of  banking  in 
defiance  of  the  Bank's  privilege.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Darien  Company,  wMch  was  organized 
by  William  Paterson,  who  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr.  Holland  was 
gOTemor  of  the  Bank,  bat  so  little  was  it  thought 
of;  that  it  did  not  venture  to  vindicate  its  privi- 
leges against  the  African  Company,  for  which 
there  was  a  national  phrenzy,  and  which  after- 
wards endly  so  sadly.  The  BEtnk  was  obliged  to 
content  itself  by  strei^henin^  its  position  by 
calling  np  two-tenths  of  its  capital. 

277.  The  African  company  soon,  however, 
bnmt  its  fingers  with  banking,  as,  in  order  to 
rival  the  Bai^  they  advanced  their  notes  with 
great  impmdence  to  several  of  their  own  share- 
holders and  others,  and  sustained  great  losses, 
which  made  them  stop.  The  Bank  then  began  the 
bnsinees  of  exchanges,  but  finding  that  they  conld 
not  compete  with  private  merchants,  gave  it  up. 
In  1696  they  opened  branches  at  Glas^w,  Aber- 
deen, Dundee,  and  Montrose ;  but  not  finding 
them  to  pay,  withdrew  them.  In  May,  1698,  the 
rivalry  of  the  African  company  being  at  an  end, 
the  directors  repaid  the  two-tenths  of  capital, 
last  called  up,  as  being  more  than  necessary  for 
their  business. 

278.  The  Bank  at  first  received  no  deposits 
from  the  pnblic ;  its  business  consisted  in  circu- 
lating its  own  notes  upon  the  credit  of  the  sub- 
scription that  was  paid  in.  Those  notes  were  for 
£100,  £50,  £20,  £10,  and  £5.  It  is  disputed 
when  they  began  to  issue  £1  notes,  for  while  a 
pamphlet,  published  in  1728  on  their  behalf,  says 
that  they  began  to  issue  them  in  January, 
1699-1700,  Mr.  Kinnear,  a  dhrector  of  the  Bank, 
stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  Uiougb  many  proposals  were  made  to 
them  tocfrculate  "tickets**  or  "« tokens**  of  £1, 
they  had  always  hesitated  to  adopt  so  novel  an 
experiment  till  1704.  Which  authority  is  right 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  In  1701  a  great 
fire  destroyed  the  Parliament  Close,  in  whi(£  the 
bank  was,  but  the  cash  and  all  the  effects  were 
salely  removed  into  the  Castle  by  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  who  was  govenuMr  of  both. 

279.  In  December,  1704,  soon  after,  as  it 
wonld  appear  by  one  account,  that  they  had 
issued  £1  notes,  a  rumour  was  spread  all  over 
the  kingdom  that  the  Privy  CouncU  were  going 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  coin,  which  caused  a 
run  npcm  the  Bank,  and  at  last  it  was  obliged  to 
stop  payment  A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was 
held,  who  declared  that  all  their  notes  should  bear 
interest  nntil  they  were  paid.  The  directors  also 
requested  the  Privy  Council  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  their  books.  They  reported 
that  tiie  Bank  was  in  the  most  sound  and 
flourishing  cmidition,  and  their  notes  then  passed 
without  depreciation.  The  directors  made  a  call 
of  one-tenth,  and  in  less  than  five  months  paid  off 
all  their  notes  with  interest. 

280.  By  the  Act  of  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  it  wsa  stipulated  that  the  coinage 
of  Scotland  should  be  reduced  to  nniformity  with 
that  of  England,  and  the  loss  or  deficiency  to  pri- 
vate iiidividuals  made  good  out  of  the  equivalent 


ftmd.  (Art  xv.)  Tne  Bank  assisted  this  opera- 
tion by  receiving  all  the  old  money  and  giving 
their  own  notes,  or  new  money  in  return,  re- 
ceiving a  commission  of  a  half  per  cent.  This 
was  successftdly  accomplished  withont  any  dis- 
turbance. 

281.  In  September,  1715,  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  which  immediately  caused  a  run  upon  the 
Bank,  the  directors  themselves  urging  it  on,  that 
the  money  mi^t  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  They  then  stopped,  retaining  all  the 
money  belonging  to  the  Crown,  which  was  about 
£30,000,  which  they  lodged  in  the  Castle.  They 
then  gave  notice  that  all  their  notes  should  bear 
interest,  as  had  been  done  in  1704.  In  May, 
June,  and  July,  1716,  they  were  all  called  in  and 
paid.  In  this  year  the  monopoly  of  banking 
granted  by  their  charter  expired,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  to  renew  it 

282.  It  appears  that  np  to  this  time  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Bank  were  enormons.  A  rival  pamph- 
let states  that  ihe  dividend  was  35,  40,  and  50 
per  cent.,  and  accordingly,  as  we  may  weU  sup- 
pose, these  profits  attracted  rivals.  A  cry  was 
got  up  against  them,  that  they  were  too  niggardly 
in  advancing  loans,  that  they  exacted  too  high 
interest,  and  that  the  concern  was  altogether  too 
small. 

283.  In  December,  1719,  proposals  were  made 
to  them  to  unite  with  the  proprietors  of  Uie  equi- 
valent fund,  to  the  amount  of  £250,000,  so  as  to 
increase  the  capital  to  £350,000,  and  share  the 
annual  grant  of  £10,000  (being  four  per  cent  on 
the  amount)  in  the  proportion  of  two-sevenths, 
and  five-sevenths.  But,  as  the  Bank  had  only 
one-tenth  paid  up,  the  proprietors  of  the  equi- 
valent ftmd  were  to  draw  out  of  the  Bank,  as 
might  be  agreed  upon,  nine-tenths,  or  £225,000, 
in  notes,  so  that  there  might  then  be  a  capital  of 
£35,000  to  bank  upon. 

284.  The  Bank  replied  that :— 1st,  They  had 
no  power  by  their  Act  to  amalgamate  with  the 
equivalent,  as  they  were  limited  to  £100,000 
sterling ;  2ndly,  That  they  would  not  unite  at 
par  with  the  equivalent  at  four  per  cent,  while 
their  own  stock  was  worth  at  least  ten  per  cent. ; 
3rdly,  That  the  stock  of  the  Bank  was  large 
enough  for  the  country ;  and  if  they  wanted  it 
enlai^^  they  could  do  it  themselves  by  calls  on 
their  proprietors.  They  also  gave  other  calcula- 
tions, shewing  the  absurd  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

285.  No  sooner  were  the  advances  of  the 
equivalent  proprietors  repulsed,  than  another  set 
of  persons  began  another  rough  wooing,  to  thrust 
themselves  into  a  union  with  them.  The  Edm- 
burfh  Society,  formed  on  a  pretended  plan  of  in- 
surmg  against  fire,  tried  to  force  a  junction  with 
them,  and  being  defeated  in  this,  they  tried 
to  get  np  a  run  upon  them.  They  got  together 
£8,400  of  their  notes,  and  spread  a  report  of  a 
run.  This,  however,  failed;  and  shortly  after 
the  Bubble  Act  passed,  by  which  the  Society 
found  that  they  were  an  illegal  company,  and 
were  obliged  to  dissolve  wemselves.  The 
London  Assurance  Company  then  ^proposed** 
to  them,  but  met  with  a  similar  reftisal. 

286.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  both  civil  and  military,  were 
creditors  of  the  State,  and  the  equivalent  sum 
stipulated  in  the  Act  of  Union  was  not  sufficient 
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to  discharge  their  claims.  In  1714,  they  ob- 
tained an  Act  of  Parliament,  constituting  their 
debts,  but  no  Parliamentary  provision  was  made 
to  pay  it  till  1719,  when  £10,000  was  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  be  paid  annuallj,  in  preference 
to  all  other  claims.  The  Act  of  1719  empowered 
His  Majesty,  by  letters  patent,  to  incorporate 
the  proprietors  of  this  debt  into  a  body  politic 
and  corporate — aMoHTB— with  powers  to  do  and 
perform  all  matters  appertaining  to  them  to  do, 
touching  or  concerning  the  said  capital  sum ; 
and  the  yearly  fund,  payable  in  respect  thereof, 
as  His  Majesty  by  the  said  letters  patent  should 
think  fit  to  grant.  In  pursuuice  of  this  Act,  the 
proprietors,  who  included  persons  in  all  ranks  ot 
the  State,  were  incorporated  in  1724 ;  and  by  the 
same  letters  patent,  the  King  agreed  and  cove- 
nanted with  the  corporation  that  he  would,  from 
time  to  time,  grant  them  such  other  powers,  pri- 
vileges, and  authorities,  as  he  lawfiilly  might. 

287.  This  was  the  body  of  persons  wlH>m  we 
have  seen  attempt  to  force  themselves  upon  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  When  they  were  repulsed  by 
that  body,  they  determined  to  apply  to  the  King 
to  grant  them  powers  of  Banking  in  Scotland,  in 
pursuance  of  his  agreement  to  grant  them  any 
powers  that  he  lawfully  might.  They  accord- 
ingly petitioned  him  to  grant  them  powers  to 
bonk  in  Scotland,  limited  to  such  of  the  company 
as  should  on  or  before  Michaelmas,  1727,  subject 
their  stock  to  the  trade  of  banking.  This  peti- 
tion came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank  in  1726, 
and  of  course  they  did  everything  they  could  to 
oppose  it.  A  cry  was  got  up  against  them  that 
they  were  hostile  to  the  House  of  Hanover — that 
they  charged  too  high  interest  for  their  loans— 
that  they  were  too  particular  in  the  securities 
they  required — ^that  they  would  not  lend  on  their 
own  stock,  and  other  things.  To  all  these  various 
charges,  they,  or  a  friend  for  them,  elaborately 
replied,  and  they  sidd  that  such  a  thiuff  as  two 
banks  in  one  country  was  never  heard  o^— that  if 
Scotland  had  two  England  should  have  ten.  By 
this  time  they  had  called  up  3-lOths  <^  their 
stock,  or  £30,000,  and  they  alleged  that  that 
was  sufficient  to  circulate  all  the  credit  that 
could  be  required  in  Scotland.  They  had  some 
Bound  views  on  the  sutgect,  **  For  the  quota  of 
credit  in  a  banking  company  must  be  proper" 
turned  to  the  etoek  of  specie  in  the  nation^  learned 
aad  understood  by  long  experience,  saA  not  ex- 
tended to  a  capital  stock  subscribed  for,  which 
cannot  in  the  least  help  to  support  the  company's 
credit  if  the  specie  of  uie  nation  decay.** 

288.  The  call  that  had  been  made  was  partly 
paid  up  in  the  Bank's  own  notes,  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  subscription  to  the  new  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  partly  paid  in  its  own  de- 
preciated notes.  An  (miery  was  made  about 
this,  but  it  was  well  answered ;  *'  But  the  objectors 
do  not  at  all  consider  this  point.  For  the  pay- 
ments are  many  of  them  made  in  specie,  and 
bank  notes  are  justly  reckoned  the  same  as  specie 
when  paid  in  on  a  call  of  stock,  because  when  paid 
in,  it  lessens  the  demand  on  the  Bank"  He  also 
says,  **  A  certain  stock  of  specie  circulating  in  the 
country  is  needfrd  for  currency  of  payments  in 
markets,  and  amongst  the  meaner  sort  of  people, 
beading  a  due  proportion  to  what  is  running  on 
paper  credit  upon  the  fi^th  of  the  Banking  Com- 
pany.**   Excellent  doctrinasy  in  strict  accM^ance 


with  the  principles  which  made  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  reject  the  plausible  and  delusive  schemes 
of  Dr.  Chamberlen  and  John  Law,  for  issuing 
paper  based  upon  land. 

289.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  the  charter  with  powers  of 
banking  was  granted  to  the  Equivalent  Company 
on  the  31st  May,  1727.  The  king's  death  on  the 
11th  June  following  delayed  it  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  was  sealed  on  the  8th  July.  The  Com- 
pany took  the  name  of  the  Rotax  Bank,  and 
commenced  business  on  the  8th  December,  1727, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  £151,000. 

290.  Granting  that  all  the  charges  against  the 
old  bank  were  futile  and  groundless,  we  may  well 
rejoice  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
was  not  permitted  to  subsist.  A  writer,  who 
professes  to  be  independent  of  either  bank, 
touched  the  right  point  in  reply  to  the  statement 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  old  bank ;  "  The  power 
of  monopolies  is,  I  believe,  an  exploded  doctrine. 
*  *  *  Did  ever  any  nation  make  an  exclu- 
sive bank  perpetual,  or  for  longer  than  twenty- 
one  years  P  Or  if  such  an  instance  can  be  given, 
was  the  measure  right  ?  *  *  If  the  old  bank 
should  reply — ^We  are  in  possession,  what  have 
we  done  to  deserve  to  have  our  possession  dis- 
turbed f  The  answer  upon  that  abstract  ques- 
tion is  plain  by  another  question — What  have  toe, 
the  other  subjects,  done  to  be  secluded  f  or  by  what 
law  are  we  secluded  from  the  adv€tntages  ifou 
enjoy  f  *  The  writer  th^i  says,  after  comparing 
the  rival  companies,  *^The  obvious  reflection 
which  arises  from  comparing  these  two  is,  that 
these  candid  and  fair  dealers  have  also  dealt  pro- 
fitably for  themselves,  (as  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  they  should,)  they  have  taken  very  good 
payment  for  all  the  services  they  have  done  to 
the  nation,  and  what  tide  they,  or  any  other  set  of 
men,  have  to  an  hereditary  and  indefeasable  fitOMO- 
poly  of  banking  is  hard  to  understand,  *  ^  * 
As  ready  as  our  Parliament  was  at  the  Union  to 
accommodate  petitioners,  a  perpetual  monopoly  of 
banking  was  a  thine  so  mamfesUy  pernicious,  that 
no  private  men  cotud  have  the  assurance  to  aim  at 
it,  far  less  could  any  Parliament  be  so  unthinking 
as  to  grant  it:'  On  the  south  of  the  Tweed  there 
was  found  a  Parliament  so  unthinking  as  to  grant 
a  monopoly  of  banking  to  a  single  company  for 
upwards  of  130  years,  and  the  consequences  fully 
Justified  the  opinions  of  the  sagacious  Scot. 

291.  The  directors  of  the  company  were  an-* 
thorized  to  make  calls  upon  the  proprietors,  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  oi  their  stock,  but  there 
were  no  means  given  of  enforcing  the  calls  beyond 
retaining  the  accruing  dividends  until  the  call 
was  satisfied.  They  got,  however,  great  assi^^nce 
by  having  £20,000  'deposited  witin  them  by  the 
Crown.  This  was  sent  down  by  the  government, 
to  be  placed  out  at  interest,  to  assist  the  flshenies 
and  manufactures,  and  several  of  the  dbrectcM^  of 
the  Royal  Bank,  being  am<m^  the  trustees  for  ma- 
naging the  fund,  voted  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
their  own  bank.  Their  charter  also  granted  them 
unlimited  powers  of  issue.  The  alarm  and  jea- 
lousy created  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
bank  happily  soon  wore  off,  as  it  was  discovered 
that  so  far  from  injuring  it,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence followed  that  enuu'ged  experience  in  com- 
merce would  enable  us  to  predict ;  it  increased 
the  prosperity  of  both  of  thenii  so  that  the  stock 
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of  the  Bank  of  Seotiand  rose  to  400  per  cent^  and 
that  of  the  Bojal  Bank  also  very  high. 

292.  The  Boyal  Bank  had  only  been  in  exist- 
ence two  years,  when  it  invented  a  farther  de- 
vdopment  of  the  system  of  banking,  which,  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  persons  who  know 
that  country,  has  done  more  to  derelope  its  re- 
sonrcea,  and  promote  its  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  than  any  other  cause  what- 
ever, lliis  is  the  system  or  etuh  credits^  or  cash 
aeeauMts.  This  system  deservee  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration,  because  it  is  entirely  <^  the 
nature  of  accommodation  paper^  which  has  fallen 
into  such  disrepute  in  £ngland,  from  the  enor- 
mous abuse  of  it  that  has  taken  place.  We  shall 
not  intermpt  our  present  narrative  by  describing 
the  system  here,  but  refer  to  it  elsewhere  (Cash 
CxKDrr).  In  1731,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  tried 
again  to  establish  branches  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  Dundee,  but  after  a  trial  of  two  years  was 
oblked  to  discontinue  them,  and  the  plan  was  not 
tried  again  tiU  1774. 

293.  The  unlimited  power  of  issuing  *' pro- 
mises to  pay,**  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  hostile 
parties,  must  naturally  have  led  to  great  over- 
issues, before  they  acquired  sufficient  experience. 
To  protect  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
these  over-issues,  as  well  as  frtmi  the  attacks  of 
each  other,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1730  intro- 
duced a  clause  into  their  notes,  making  them  pay- 
able at  the  option  of  the  directors  of  1^  Bank,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  with  a  sum  equal  to  the 
legal  interest  from  the  time  of  demand  to  that 
time.  This  practice  was  adopted  by  all  the  other 
banking  companies,  for  the  manifest  advantages 
of  banking  were  so  strikingly  displayed,  that  after 
the  expiry  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, banking  companies  started  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  inundated  the  country  with  notes. 
When  the  holders  of  the  notes  demanded  payment 
for  them,  the  directors  of  the  companies  threat- 
ened that  they  would  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
tional clause,  unless  the  demanders  would  content 
themselves  with  a  part  of  what  they  wanted. 
Iforeovar,  as  there  was  no  restraint  upon  the 
amount  of  their  notes,  many  of  the  companies 
issned  ones  for  10s.,  5s.,  and  even  lower  thim  that 
In  Perthshire  there  were  notes  for  Is.,  and  even 
for  Id^  and  the  Perth  Banking  Companv  was 
founded  partly  to  put  an  end  to  this  nuuumce. 
The  inevitable  consequence  followed;  these  paper 
notes  drove  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  exchange  with  London  fell. 
Adam  Smith  says,  ^^  While  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Carlisle  was  at  par,  that  between 
London  and  Dumfries  would  sometimes  be  4  per 
cent,  against  Dumfries,  though  this  town  is  not 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Carlisle.  But  at  Carlisle 
bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  whereas  at 
Dumfries  they  were  paid  in  Scotch  bank  notes, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  those  bank  notes 
exchanged  for  gold  and  silver  coin  had  thus  de- 
graded them  4  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that 
coin.*'  And  this  was  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  degraded  state  of  the  English  coin,  the  foreign 
exchai^ee  were  adverse  to  England,  and  the  mar- 
ket price  of  gold  was  £4  per  ounce,  so  Uiat  the 
wh<Me  depreciation  of  the  note  was  about  6i  per 
cent.  Thns  we  see  that  at  this  time,  when  the 
Scotch  bank  notes  were  at  a  discount,  they  were 
in  faet  taccMotrtihUy  or  only  payat)le  six  months 


alter  demand,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance, 
and  one  which  must  be  especially  observed,  as 
this  was  one  <^  the  instances  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  introducing  his  bank  Act  of  1844. 

294.  The  manifest  consequence  followed.  All 
the  gold  left  the  country,  as  it  always  does  from 
excessive  paper  issues,  and  the  banks  were  ^ 
obliged  to  employ  agents  in  London,  constantly 
collecting  money  for  them,  at  an  expense  of  sel- 
dom less  than  one-and-a-half  to  two  per  cent. 
Adam  Smith  says,  *^  This  money  was  sent  down 
by  the  waggon,  and  insured  by  the  carriers  at  an 
additional  expense  of  three  quarters  per  cent.,  or 
158.  on  the  £100.  Those  agents  were  not  always 
able  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  their  employers  so 
fast  as  they  were  emptied.  In  this  case  the  re- 
source of  the  banks  was  draw  upon  their  corre- 
spondents in  London  bills  oi  excha^  to  the 
extent  of  the  sum  they  wanted.  When  those 
correspondents  afterwards  drew  upon  them  for 
the  payment  of  this  sum,  together  with  the  in- 
terest and  commission,  some  of  those  banks,  frx)m 
the  distress  into  which  their  excessive  circulation 
had  thrown  them,  had  sometimes  no  other  means 
of  satisfying  this  draught  but  "by  drawing  a  se- 
cond set  of  bills,  either  upon  the  same  ox  upon 
some  other  correspondents  in  London,  and  the 
same  sum,  or  rather  biUs  for  the  same  sum,  would 
in  this  manner  make  more  than  two  or  three 
joumies,  the  debtor  bank  always  paying  the 
interest  and  commission  upon  the  whole  accumu- 
lated sum.  Even  those  Scotch  banks  which  never 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  extreme  im- 
prudence were  sometimes  obliged  to  employ  this 
ruinous  resource. 

"  The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by 
the  Bank  of  England  or  by  the  Scotch  Iranks,  in 
exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which  was 
over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewise  over 
and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  that  circu- 
lation, was  sometimes  sent  abrcwd  in  the  shape  of 
coin,  sometimes  melted  down  and  sent  abroad  in 
the  shape  of  bullion,  and  sometimes  melted  down 
and  sold  to  the  Bank  of  England,  at  the  high 

Srice  of  £4  an  ounce.  It  was  the  newest,  tiie 
eaviest,  and  the  best  pieces  (mly,  which  were 
careftilly  picked  out  of  the  old  coin,  and  either 
sent  abroad  or  melted  down  at  home,  and  while 
they  remain  in  the  shape  of  coin,  those  heavy 
pieces  were  of  no  more  value  than  the  light,  but 
they  were  of  more  value  abroad,  or  when  melted 
down  into  bullion  at  home.**  This  passage  well 
illustrates  the  quotation  we  have  given  from 
Aristophanes  (AaisTOPHAn bs),  and  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  what  took  place  in  France  during 
the  existence  of  the  Assignats,  and  in  England 
during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments. 

295.  At  this  period  the  Scotch  banks  had  got 
themselves  into  a  very  alarming  position,  from 
their  igncNrance  of  the  true  principles  of  regulating 
a  pi^[)er  currency,  as  well  as  of  the  effect  of  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper  in  depressing  the  ex- 
changes, and  causing  an  export  of  gold,  and  not 
perceiving  that,  while  in  tins  state,  bringing  gold 
into  the  country  was  like  pouring  water  into  a 
sieve,  or  like  tiie  toil  of  the  Danaides.  They  had 
been  far  too  prodigal  in  granting  cash  credits, 
and  allowing  them  to  be  converted  into  dead 
loans,  without  observing  the  rules  that  were  spe- 
cially i^plicable  to  them.  And  everything  3eeined 
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to  show  that  matters  wonld  get  worse,  as  the 
annihilation  of  the  last  Jacobite  rebellion  in  1746 
had  freed  the  country  for  ever  from  the  fear  of 
internal  distorbances,  and  numerous  other  com- 
panies were  forming  to  add  to  the  currency,  which 
was  already  superabundant. 

296.  United  in  a  common  danger,  the  two 
principal  banks  agreed  to  combine  their  influence, 
and  obtain  an  Act  to  remedy  this,  and  the  Statute 
1765,  c.  49,  was  passed,  suppressing  all  notes 
under  20s.,  and  prohibiting  those  to  be  issued 
with  the  optional  clause,  and  enacting  that  all 
such  notes  should  be  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand.  The  banks  also  curtailed  their  cash 
credits  very  extensively,  and  called  up  fresh 
capital.  Owing  to  these  combined  measures, 
silver  immediately  returned  into  circulation,  the 
value  of  the  Scotch  currency  was  restored  to  par, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  although  the 
issues  of  bank  notes  were  absolutely  free  until 
1845,  the  Scotch  currency  has  hevxe  vabibd 

FROM    PAR. 

297.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal 
Bank  continued  to  be  the  only  chartered  banks 
till  1746,  when  the  British  Linen  Company  was 
incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
linen  manufacture,  and  banking  in  connection 
with  it.  This  company  soon  found  it  expedient 
to  discontinue  the  linen  part  of  their  business,  and 
confine  themselves  to  banking,  and  it  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  poweri^  and  wealthy  of 
the  Scotch  banks,  but  it  did  not  introduce  any 
new  feature  into  Scotch  banking. 

298.  This  is  the  first  occasion,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  on  which  that  abominable  system  of 
accommodation  paper,  which  is  the  sure  precursor 
of  mercantile  convulsion,  was  Mly  manifested. 
The  Scotch  banks  seem  to  have  learnt  a  very 
wholesome  lesson,  and  contracted  their  issues 
more  within  the  bounds  of  prudence.  This  was 
a  source  of  prodigious  annoyance  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  speculators  and  adventurers.  The  pru- 
dence which  the  banks  exercised  in  discounting, 
not  only  alarmed,  but  enra^  these  projectors  to 
the  highest  degree.  "  Their  own  distress,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  *' of  which  this  prudent  and  neces- 
sary reserve  of  the  banks  was  no  doubt  the  imme- 
diate occasion,  they  called  the  distress  of  the 
country;  and  this  distress  of  the  country  they 
said  was  altogether  owing  to  the  ignorance,  pusil- 
lanimity, and  bad  conduct  of  the  banks,  which  did 
not  give  a  sufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  spirited 
undertakings  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  in 
(»^6r  to  beautify,  improve,  and  enrich  the  country. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks,  they  seemed  to  think, 
to  lend  for  so  louff  a  time,  and  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent, as  they  might  wish  to  borrow.  The  banks, 
however,  by  refusing  in  this  manner  to  give  more 
credit  to  those,  to  whom  they  had  abready  given 
a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the  only  method  by 
which  it  was  now  possible  either  to  save  their 
own  credit,  or  the  public  credit  of  the 
country. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  clamor  and  distress,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  Scotland,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try. The  design  was  generous,  but  the  execution 
was  imprudent ;  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
distress  which  it  meant  to  relieve,  were  not,  per- 
haps, well  understood.  This  hsuik  was  more 
libenU  than  any  had  ever  been,  both  in  granting 


cash  accounts,  and  in  discounting  bills  at  ex- 
change.   With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to 
have  made  scarce  any  distinction  between  real 
and  circulating  bills,  but  to  have  discounted  9^1 
equally.    It  was  the  avowed  principle  of  this  bank 
to  advance,  upon  any  reasonable  security,  the 
whole  capital  which  was  to  be  employed  in  those 
improvements  of  which  the  returns  are  the  most 
slow  and  distant,  such  as  the  improvements  of 
land.    To  promote  such  improvements  was  even 
said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  public  spirited  purposes 
for  which  it  was  institute.    By  its  liberality  in 
granting  cash  accounts,  and  in  discounting  bilLs  of 
exchange,  it  no  doubt  issued  great  quantities  of 
its  bank  notes.    But  those  bank  notes  being,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  over  and  above  what  the 
circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and 
employ,  returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  were  issued. 
Its  coffers  were  never  well  filled.    The  capital, 
which  had  been  subscribed  to  this  bank  at  two 
different  subscriptions,  amounted  to  £160,000,  (k 
which  80  per  cent,  only  were  paid  up.    This  sum 
ought  to  have  been  paid  in  at  several  different  in- 
stalments.   A  great  part  of  the  proprietors,  when 
they  paid  in  their  first  instalment,  opened  a  cash 
account  with  the  bank ;  and  the  directors,  think- 
ing themselves  obliged  to  treat  their  own  proprie- 
tors with  the  same  liberality  with  which  they 
treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of  them  to 
borrow  upon  this  cash  account,  what  they  paid  in 
upon  all  their  subsequent  instalments.    Such  pay- 
ments, therefore,  only  put  into  one  coffer  what 
had  the  moment  before  been  taken  out  of  another. 
But  had  the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  ever 
so  well,  its  excessive  circulation  must  have  emp- 
tied them  faster  than  they  could  have  been  reple- 
nished by  any  other  expedient,  but  the  ruinous 
one  of  drawing  upon  London,  and  when  the  bill 
became  due  paying  it,  together  with  interest  and 
commission,  by  another  draught  upon  the  same 
place.    Its  coffers  having  been  filled  90  very  ill, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  driven  to  this  resource, 
within  a  very  few  months  after  it  bc^an  to  do 
business.    The  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
bank  were  worth  several  millionsi  and  by  their 
subscription  to  the  original  bond,  or  contract  of 
the  bank,  were  really  juedged  for  answering  all 
its  engagements.    By  means  of  the  great  credit 
which  so  great  a  pledlge  necessarily  gave  it,  it  was, 
notwithstanding  its  too  liberal  conduct,  enabled 
to  carry  on  business  for  more  than  two  years. 
When  it  was  obliged  to  stop,  it  had  in  circu- 
lation about  £200,000  in  bank  notes.    In  order 
to  support  the  circulation  of  those  notes,  which 
were  continually  returning  upon  it,  as  fast  as  they 
were  issued,  it  had  been  constantly  in  the  practice 
of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  of 
which  the  number  and  value  were  continually  in- 
creasing, and  when  it  stopped,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  £600,0000.    This  bank  therefore  had,  m 
little  more  than  the  course  of  two  years,  advanced 
to  different  people  upwards  of  £800,000  at  5  per 
cent    Upon  the  £200,000  which  it  circulated  in 
bank  notes,  this  5  per  cent,  might  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  clear  gain,  without  any  other  deduction 
besides  the  expense  of  management,    But  upon 
upwards  of  £600,000,  for  wiiich  it  was  continually 
drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  it  was 
paying  in  the  way  of  interest  and  commission, 
upwards  of  8  per  cent.,  and  was  consequently  loe- 
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ing  more  than  3  per  cent,  npon  more  than  three* 
fourths  of  all  its  dealings. 

**  The  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced effects  quite  opposite  to  those  which  were 
intended  by  the  particular  persons  who  planned 
and  directed  it.  They  seem  to  have  intended  to 
support  the  spirited  undertakings,  for  as  such  they 
considered  them,  which  were  at  that  time  carry- 
ing on  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  drawing  the  whole  banking  business 
to  themselves,  to  supplant  all  the  other  Scotch 
banks,  particularly  those  established  at  Edin- 
burgh, whose  backwardness  in  discounting  bills 
of  exchange  had  given  some  offence.  This  bank, 
no  doubt,  gave  some  temporary  relief  to  those 
projectors,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their 
prefects  for  about  two  years  longer  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  done.  But  it  thereby  only 
enabled  them  to  get  so  much  deeper  into  debt,  so 
that  when  ruin  came,  it  fell  so  much  the  heavier 
both  upon  them,  and  upon  their  creditors.  The 
opmitlons  of  this  bank,  therefore,  instead  of  re- 
lieving, in  reality  aggravated,  in  the  long  run,  the 
distress,  which  those  projectors  had  brought  both 
upon  themselves  and  upon  their  country.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  for  themselves, 
their  creditors,  and  their  country,  had  the  greater 
part  of  them  been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner 
than  they  actually  did.  The  temporary  relief, 
howcTer,  which  this  bank  afforded  to  those  pro- 
jectors proved  a  real  and  permanent  relief  to  the 
other  Scotch  banks.  All  the  dealers  in  circulat- 
ing bills  of  exchange,  which  those  other  banks 
had  become  so  backward  in  discounting,  had  re- 
course to  this  new  bank,  where  they  were  received 
with  open  arms.  Those  other  banks  were  enabled 
to  get  very  easily  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  from 
wMch  they  could  not  otherwise  have  disengaged 
themselTes,  without  incurring  a  considerable  loss, 
and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  degree  of  discredit. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  operations  of 
this  Bank  increased  the  real  distress  of  the 
country,  which  it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  effectually 
relieved  from  a  very  great  distress  those  rivals 
whom  it  meant  to  supplant. 

**  At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some  people  that  how  fast  soever 
Its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  easily 
replenish  them,  by  raising  money  upon  the  secu- 
rities of  those  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper. 
Experience,  I  believe,  soon  convinced  them  that 
this  method  of  raising  money  was  by  much  too 
slow  to  answer  their  purpose ;  and  that  coffers, 
which  were  originally  so  ill  filled,  and  which 
emptied  themselves  so  very  £ast,  could  be  replen- 
ished by  no  other  expedient,  but  the  ruinous  one 
of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  and  when  they 
became  due,  paying  tiiem  by  other  draughts  upon 
the  same  place,  with  accumulated  interest  and 
commission.  But  though  they  had  been  able  by 
this  method  to  raise  money  as  fast  as  they  wanted 
it,  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit  they  must  have 
snffcred  a  loss  by  every  such  operation ;  so  that, 
hi  the  long  run,  they  must  have  mined  themselves 
as  a  mercantile  company,  though  perhaps  not  so 
soon  as  by  the  more  expensive  practice  of  draw- 
ing and  redrawing.  They  could  still  have  made 
nothing  by  the  interest  (^the  paper,  which  being 
over  and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  coimtry 
could  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  them  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast 
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as  they  issued  it ;  and  for  the  payment  of  which, 
they  were  themselves  continually  obliged  to 
borrow  money.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
expense  of  this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents 
to  look  out  for  people,  who  had  money  to  lend,  of 
negotiating  witn  those  people,  and  of  drawing 
the  proper  bond  or  assignment,  must  have  fallen 
upon  them,  and  have  been  so  much  clear  loss 
upon  the  balance  of  their  accounts.  The  project 
of  replenishing  their  coffers  in  this  manner,  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water 
pond,  from  which  a  stream  was  continually  run- 
ing  out,  and  into  which  no  stream  was  continuidly 
running,  but  who  proposed  to  keep  it  always 
equally  full,  by  employing  a  number  of  people  to 
go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well,  at  some 
miles*  distance,  in  order  to  bring  water  to  re- 
plenish it. 

^*  But  thou^  this  operation  had  proved  not  only 
practicable,  but  profitable  to  the  Bank,  as  a  mer- 
cantile company,  yet  the  country  could  have 
derived  no  bsnefit  frt)m  it ;  but,  on  the  contrarv, 
must  have  suffered  a  very  considerable  loss  by  it. 
This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  ksttt.  It 
could  only  have  erected  this  bank  into  a  sort  of 
general  loan  office  for  the  whole  country.  Those 
who  wanted  to  borrow  must  have  applied  to  this 
bank,  instead  of  applying  to  the  private  persons 
who  had  lent  it  their  money.  But  a  bank  which 
lends  money,  perhaps,  to  500  different  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  its  directors  can  know  very 
little  about,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  judicious  in 
the  choice  of  its  debtors  than  a  private  person, 
who  lends  out  his  money  among  a  few  people, 
whom  he  knows,  and  in  whose  sober  and  frugal 
conduct  he  thinks  he  has  good  reason  to  confide. 
The  debtors  of  such  a  bank  as  that  whose  con- 
duct I  have  been  giving  some  account  of,  were 
likely,  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  be  chimerical 
projectors,  the  drawers  and  redrawers  of  circu- 
lating bills  of  exchange,  who  would  employ  the 
money  in  extravagant  undertakings,  which,  with 
all  the  assistance  that  could  be  given  them,  they 
would  probably  never  be  able  to  complete,  and 
which,  if  they  should  be  completed,  would  never 
repay  the  expense  which  they  had  really  cost, 
would  never  afford  a  fiind  capable  of  maintaining 
a  quantit)r  of  labor  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
employed  about  them.  The  sober  and  frugal 
debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  more  likely  to  employ  the  money  borrowed  in 
sober  undertakings,  which  were  proportioned  to 
their  capitals,  and  which,  though  they  might  have 
less  of  the  grand  and  the  marvellous,  would  have 
more  of  the  solid  and  the  profitable,  which  would 
repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had  been  laid 
out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus  afford  a  fnnd 
capable  of  maintaining  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  labor  than  that  which  had  been  emploved 
about  them.  The  success  of  this  operation, 
therefore,  without  increasing  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would  only 
have  transferred  a  great  part  of  it  from  prudent 
and  profitable,  to  imprudent  and  unprofitable 
undertakings.** 

299.  This  bank,  to  which  this  long  extract 
refers,  was  the  celebrated  Ayr  Bank,  which 
was  founded  to  remedy  the  alleged  distress  caused 
by  the  niggardly  conduct  of  the  existing  banks. 
It  was  started  by  a  company  which  comprised 
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the  DQke  of  Hamilton  and  many  other  landed 
proprietors  of  immense  wealth,  and  it  was  based 
on  the  fatal  delusion  that,  because  the  capital 
and  property  of  its  proprietors  was  undoubted, 
it  might  therefore  issue  notes  to  any  amount 
without  depreciation.  This  was  exactly  John 
Law*s  theory  of  money,  and  this  bank  is  a  preg- 
nant instance  of  its  fallacy.  The  pamphlet  we 
haye  already  quoted  from,  relating  to  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  had  already  seen  and  denounced  this 
fidlacy,  for  it  said,  with  perfect  truth  and 
wisdom,  that  no  matter  what  the  capital  of  a 
banhing  company  it,  the  paper  credit  in  the  shape 
of  notes,  which  it  can  circukUe,  bears  a  certain  pro* 
portion  to  the  existing  specie  in  the  country,  and 
this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience. 
Now,  this  sttikes  at  the  root  of  John  Law*8 
whole  theory,  because  that  is  based  upon  the 
fallacy  that  bank  notes  only  represent  property, 
and  therefore  may  be  multiplied  to  the  extent  of 
any  existing  property  without  depreciation— a 
theory  whose  results  may  be  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  Assignats  (Assignats),  whereas  the 
real  truth  and  fact  is,  that  bank  notes  do  not 
represent  any  property  whateyer,  but  are  them- 
selyes  independent  entities,  and  can  only 
maintain  their  yalue,  like  any  other  inde- 
pendent entities,  by  bearing  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  specie  ^Bank  NotbV  Nor  is  Adam 
Smith  correct  in  wnat  he  says,  that  the  operations 
of  banking  do  not  increase  the  capital  of  the 
country ;  there  is  no  more  delusiye  fallacy  than 
this  in  Political  Economy;  it  is  just  because 
banking  does  increase  capital  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  so  duigerous.  It  is  just  for  the  yery  reason 
that  bank  credits,  whether  in  the  form  of  pro- 
missory notes,  or  entries  and  cheques,  perform 
exactly  the  same  functions,  and  are  in  all  respects 
equiyalent  to  the  creation  of  so  much  additional 
capital,  that  they  so  fatally  depreciate  the  yalue  of 
the  existing  specie,  if  they  are  multiplied  too  ra- 
pidly. Howeyer,  this  \a  so  fully  explained  under 
Bank,  Bank  Note,  and  Deposit,  that  we  shall  not 
say  more  about  it  here.  The  fatal  error  of  the  Ayr 
Bank,  and  of  Law*8  theory  is  this,  not  that 
capital  might  be  increased  by  banking,  but  in  not 
perceiying  the  true  natural  limits  to  the  increase — 
in  not  seeing  that  the  true  limits  were  to  be  found 
in  its  maintaining  an  equality  of  yalue  with  gold 
and  silyer.  Th&  unfortunate  concern  was  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  insolyent  within  a  fortnight 
after  it  commenced  business.  Its  mistaken  course 
inflated  speculation ;  the  accommodation  bill 
system,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  eyery  com- 
mercial crisis  from  that  time  to  this,  promoted 
by  this  bank  and  other  speculators,  formed  the 
exact  antetype  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Western 
Bank,  and  its  herd  of  adyenturers  in  1857.  The 
exports  in  1771  and  1772  rose  to  a  height  they 
had  neyer  done  before,  and  which  they  did  not 
again  equal  till  1787.  While  commerce  was  in 
this  apparently  prosperous,  but  in  reality  bloated 
and  diseased  condition,  the  puncture  of  a  pin  was 
sufficient  to  make  it  collapse.  On  the  10th  June, 
1772,  a  partner  in  one  of  the  greatest  banking 
firms  in  London,  Neale  &  Co.,  decamped  with 
X300,000,  haying  been  deeply  engaged  in  specu- 
lating in  the  funds.  This  man,  named  Fordyce, 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  a  large  Scotch  con- 
nection ;  these  were  blown  upon  by  the  fiEulure  of 
their  London  agent,  and  a  complete  commercial 


panic  began.  The  Ayr  Bank  had  Iniuidies 
m  Edinburgh  and  DuniiMes,  and  a  run  began 
upon  it  on  the  17th  June,  1772,  in  Edinburgh, 
and  it  stopped  payment  on  the  25th,  along  with 
a  crowd  id  speculators.  The  whole  (rf*  Scotland 
was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  There  had  been 
no  disaster  similajr  to  it  since  the  Darien  scheme, 
and  there  has  been  none  mnce  like  it,  until  the 
failure  of  the  Western  Bank.  The  credit  eyen 
of  the  other  banks  was  almost  gone.  The  person 
who  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  collapse  of 
the  rotten  bubble  of  credit  being  a  Scotchman, 
the  London  papers  teemed  with  tirades  of  abuse 
of  eyerything  Scotch. 

800.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  papers  says  that 
the  accommodation  bill  system  first  sprung  up 
then.  In  the  Public  Advertiser,  July  8,  1772,  it 
says  in  a  letter,  **  Banking  Companies  haye 
appeared  in  almost  eyery  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Bills  of  Exchange  haye  been  multiplied  by  a 
new  method  called  SunoeUing,  without  any  solid 
transaction.**  Adam  Smith,  howeyer,  places  it 
earlier ;  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the  banks  to 
discount  to  the  extent  the  speculators  wished,  he 
says,  "  Some  of  those  traders  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  which  for  a  time  seryed  their  purpose, 
though  at  a  much  greater  expense,  yet  as  efl'ec- 
tually  as  the  utmost  extension  of  bank  credits 
could  haye  done.  This  expedient  was  no  other  than 
the  well  known  shift  of  drawing  and  redrawing; 
the  shift  to  which  unfortunate  traders  have  some- 
times recourse  when  they  are  upon  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  The  practice  of  raising  money  in 
this  manner  had  long  been  known  in  England, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  when  the 
high  profits  of  trade  afforded  a  great  temptation 
to  oyer-trading,  is  said  to  haye  been  carri^  on  to 
a  yery  great  extent  From  England  it  was 
brought  to  Scotland,  where  in  proportion  to  the 
yery  limited  commerce  and  to  the  yery  moderate 
capital  of  the  country,  it  was  soon  carried  on  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  eyer  had  been  in  Eng- 
land. The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  is 
so  well  known  to  all  men  of  business,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unnecessary  to  give  an  account 
of  it.*^  And  yet  a  respectable  witness,  Mr. 
Latouche,  deputed  by  the  priyate  bankers  of 
Dublin  to  giye  eyidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1858,  says  that  the 
accommodation  bill  system  **  arose  orom  a  new 
element,  which,  when  the  Act  of  1844  was  made, 
did  not  exist  at  all,  and  that  was  the  immense 
amount  of  deposits  in  the  hands  of  Joint  Stock 
Banks  paying  interest !  I** 

301.  We  may  also  notice  a  fact  that  was 
asserted  at  this  time,  especially  as  it  has  been 
brought  up  again  in  the  recent  crisis  in  Scotland. 
It  was  generally,  if  not  nniyersally  supposed  in 
Scotland  that  three  of  the  chartered  banks,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank,  and  the 
British  Linen  Company,  were  banks  with  limited 
liability.  It  is  eyen  positiyely  stated  so  in  the 
Reports  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1826. 
Recently,  howeyer,  this  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion with  rewd  to  the  two  latter  banks.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
giying  eyidence  before  the  late  Committee,  says, 
Q.  3575,  ''  The  only  bank  existing  in  Scotland 
with  limited  liabili^  is,  I  belieye,  the  Bank  of 
Scotland;  there  is,  I  belieye,  a  very  great  doubt 
abont  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  &itish 
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Linen  Companj,  having  a  limited  liability;  I 
believe  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  has  a  perfect 
charter,  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land; I  believe  that  thongh  the  other  two  banl^ 
which  I  have  named,  have  charters  conferring 
certain  privileges,  it  is  very  mnch  doubted  whe- 
ther in  those  privileges  limited  liability  is  in- 
clnded.  3fr.  Cayley—lA  there  not  a  general 
impression  in  Scotland  that  they  are  banks  of 
limited  liability  P— There  has  been  that  impres- 
sion not  only  in  Scotland,  bnt  in  England,  and 
amongst  their  own  cast<Hners;  bnt  of  late  that 
opinion  has  been  very  mnch  shdien,  and  I  believe 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  Session  now  is, 
that  those  banks  have  not  limited  liability.'* 
However,  there  is  in  the  Pwblic  Advertuer  of  the 
22nd  June,  1772,  a  letter  from  an  apparently 
well  informed  person,  stating  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  B€mh  of  Scotland  arefvUy  liabU  for  aU  its 
af6^  and  that  their  property  is  worth  several 
millions^  and  urging  that  as  a  strong  reason  why 
the  Bank  of  England  should  come  forward  to  their 
assistance.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  will  certainly  be 
a  great  surprise  to  conmion  opinion.  May  it  be 
long  before  the  question  in  respect  to  either  Bank 
has  any  practical  importance. 

802.  In  1774,  by  the  Statute  of  that  year,  c.  32, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  authorized  to  double 
its  capital  stock,  and  the  limit  which  any  share- 
h<^der  might  hold  was  raised  to  forty  shares.  In 
this  year  the  Bank  began  successftdly  to  es- 
tablish branches,  which  has  since  become  so 
marked  a  feature  in  Scotch  banking.  In  1784, 
by  the  Statute  of  that  year,  c.  12,  the  capital  of 
the  Bank  was  raised  to  £300,000,  and  all  restric- 
tions as  to  the  amount  of  stock  any  proprietor 
might  hold,  taken  off.  In  1792,  by  the  Statute 
of  that  year,  c.  25,  the  capital  was  raised  to 
£600,000,  and  by  Statute,  1 794,  c.  19,  to  £1,000,000, 
and  by  Statute,  1804,  c.  23,  to  £1,500,000,  of 
which  £1,000,000  has  been  caUed  up,  and  at  which 
it  still  remains. 

303.  The  next  great  commercial  crisis  was  in 
1798.  This  also  extended  to  Scotiand.  This 
was  attributed  by  the  best  contemporary  writers 
to  the  inordinate  multiplication  of  the  country 
bankers,  and  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Three-fourths  of  the  country 
bankers  in  England  were  greatly  shaken.  The 
Bank  of  England  reftised  all  assistance,  in  spite 
of  all  solicitations  made  to  it,  for  which  it  is  se- 
verely blamed  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  (Baring, 
Sib  Fbaw CIS),  and  the  Bullion  Report  (Buluon 
Report).  When  the  Bank  adopted  this  perverse 
course,  universal  failure  seemed  imminent.  Sir 
John  SincMiir  remembered  the  precedent  of  1697, 
when  Montafirae  had  sustained  public  credit  by 
an  issne  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  thought  that  a 
similar  plan  might  be  followed  in  this  crisis. 
Mr.  Pitt  desired  him  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the 
purpose,  which  he  presented  on  the  16th  April. 
A  committee  of  the  House  of  (Commons  was  im- 
mediately appointed.  In  the  meantime  a  director 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  came  up,  with  the 
most  alarming  news  from  Scotland.  The  public 
banks  were  wholly  unable,  with  due  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  to  furnish  the  accommodation 
necessary  to  support  commercial  houses,  and  the 
eonntiy  bankers.  That  unless  they  received 
immediate  assistance  from  government,  general 
&ilure  would  ensue.      Numerous  houses,  who 


were  perfectly  solvent,  must  fidl,  unless  they 
could  obtain  temporary  relief.  Mr.  Macdowall, 
M.P.,  for  Glasgow,  stated  that  the  commercial 
houses  and  manufactories  there,  were  in  the 
greatest  distress,  from  the  total  destruction  of 
credit.  That  the  distress  arose  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  banks  to 
discount,  as  their  notes  were  poured  in  upon  them 
for  gold.  This  panic  was  allayed  by  the  Govern- 
ment consenting  to  issue  small  exchequer  bUls,  and 
by  the  activity  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  getting 
money  sent  down  to  Glasgow,  in  anticipation  <^ 
these  exchequer  bills.    (Crisis,  Commbrciax.) 

304.  In  1797,  when  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
was  passed,  all  banking  companies  and  bankers 
in  Scotland,  were  allowed  to  issue  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  for  any  sum  under  20s. ; 
but  though  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  ordered  to 
suspend  cash  payments,  the  Scotch  banks  were 
never  allowed,  or  compelled  to  do  so,  and  the 
Scotch  banks  continued  during  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary war  liable  to  pay  cash  on  demand. 

305.  The  next  occurrence  that  we  may  men- 
tion, as  it  was  regarded  as  a  political  event,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Commercial  Bank  in  1810. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  the  high  Tory 
rSgime  was  in  its  highest  and  palmiest  state,  and 
the  banks  were  alleged  to  carry  their  politics  into 
their  business.  The  Liberal  party  then  deter- 
mined to  found  an  opposition  bank,  which  was 
named  the  Commercial,  which  has  attained  as 
great  an  eminence  as  any  of  the  older  ones  in 
public  estimation.  Its  capital,  as  yet  paid  up,  is 
£600,000,  which,  its  directors  very  recently  gave 
the  satisfactory  assurance  to  its  shareholders,  is 
perfectly  intact,  and  in  addition  to  that,  it  has 
£400,000  of  accumulated  profits  as  a  reserve 
fund.  This  bank  subsequently  obtained  a  charter, 
but  the  liability  of  its  shareholders  is  specially 
declared  unlimited. 

306.  In  1818,  it  being  found  that  many  fo- 
reigners availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
naturalization  by  purchasing  stock  in  the  Bank 
of  Scotland,  this  clause  in  their  original  Act  was 
repealed. 

307.  The  long  and  dreadful  catalogue  of  bank- 
ing failures  in  England,  chiefly  owins  to  the  mono*-, 
poly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  were 
attributed  to  the  issues  of  the  £1  notes  of  the  coun- 
try bankers,  made  the  ministry  of  1826  desirous 
to  abolish  them  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the 
same  time  as  they  did  those  of  England.  But 
this  raised  such  a  ferment  in  the  country,  that 
the  government  consented  that  committees  of  both 
Houses  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  The  result  was  so  eminently  favorable 
to  the  Scotch  banking  system,  that  no  further 
interference  was  attempted.  "With  respect  to 
Scotland,**  says  the  report  of  the  Lords,  "  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  during  the  period  from  1766  to 
1797,  when  no  small  notes  were  by  law  issuable 
in  England,  the  portion  of  the  currency  of  Scot- 
land in  which  payments  under  £6  were  made, 
continued  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  notes  of 
£1  and  £1  Is.,  and  that  no  inconvenience  is 
known  to  have  resulted  from  this  difference  in 
the  currency  of  the  two  countries.  This  circum- 
stance, among  others,  tends  to  prove  that  unifor- 
mity, however  desirable,  is  not  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. It  is  also  proved  by  the  evidence,  and 
by  the  documents,  that  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
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whether  chartered  or  joint  stock  companies,  or 
private  establishments,  have  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury exhibited  a  stability  which  the  committee 
believe  to  be  unexampled  in  the  history  of  bank- 
ing; that  they  snpportcd  themselves  from  1797 
to  1812,  without  any  protection  from  the  restric- 
tion by  which  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  of 
Ireland,  were  relieved  from  cash  payments ;  that 
there  was  little  demand  for  gold  during  the  late 
embarrassments  in  the  circulation ;  and  that  in  the 
whole  period  of  their  establishment,  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  instances  of  buikruptcy. 
As  during  the  whole  of  this  period  a  large  portion 
of  their  issues  consisted  almost  entirely  of  notes 
not  exceeding  £1,  or  ^1  Is.,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  concluding  that,  as  far  as  respects  the 
banks  of  Scotland^  the  issue  of  paper  of  that  de- 
scription has  been  found  compatible  with  the 
highest  degree  of  solidity ;  and  that  there  is  not, 
therefore,  while  they  are  conducted  upon  their 
present  system,  sufficient  ground  for  proposing 
any  alteration,  with  the  view  of  adding  to  a  soli- 
di^  which  has  so  long  been  sufficiently  esta- 
blished.** The  report  of  the  Commons  was  also 
adverse  to  any  legislative  interference  with  Scotch 
banking. 

308.  No  interference  with  Scotch  banking  took 
place  till  1845,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  car- 
ried his  Bank  of  England  Charter  Act,  and  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Act,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of 
opposition,  determined  to  regulate  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well.  The  principal  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  Statute  1845,  c.  38,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I.  All  persons  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
Statute  1844,  c.  32,  from  commencing  to  issue 
notes  after  the  6th  May,  1844,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  such  persons  in  Scotland  as 
were  lawfully  issuing  their  notes  between  the  6th 
May,  1844,  and  the  1st  May,  1845,  were  to  certify 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  the 
name  of  the  firm,  and  the  places  where  they  issued 
such  notes. 

n.  The  commissioners  were  to  ascertain  the 
average  number  of  such  bankers*  notes  in  circu- 
lation during  the  year  preceding  the  1st  May, 
1845. 

in.  Such  bankers  were  authorized  to  have  in 
circulation  an  amount  of  notes,  whose  average  for 
four  weeks  was  not  to  exceed  the  amount  thus 
certified  by  the  commissioners,  together  with  an 
amount  equid  to  the  average  amount  of  coin  held 
by  the  banker  during  the  same  four  weeks.  Of 
the  coin  three-fourths  must  be  gold,  and  one- 
fourth  silver. 

IV.  In  case  the  bank  exceeds  the  legal  amount, 
it  is  to  forfeit  the  excess. 

V.  If  two  or  more  banks  unite,  they  are  autho- 
rized to  have  an  issue  of  paper  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  issues  of  the  separate  banks,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  the  coin  held  by  the  united  bank. 

VI.  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  not  to  be 
legal  tender  in  Scotland. 

309.  The  reader  will  see  that  there  are  some 
striking  points  of  difference  between  the  restraints 
laid  upon  the  English  and  Scotch  banks,  for  while 
the  former  are  bound  down  to  an  absolute  fixed 
limit  of  issue,  the  latter  are  permitted  to  issue  to 
any  amount,  provided  they  hold  an  equal  amount 
of  coin  above  their  authorized  amount.  More- 
over, if  any  number  of  banks  unite,  they  may 


have  an  aggregate  authorized  issue,  equal  to  thsi 
of  the  separate  banks;  but  in  England,  if  the 
number  of  partners  of  the  united  heaik  exceeds 
six,  they  forfeit  their  power  of  issuing  notes  alto- 
gether. This  absurd  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  partners  in  a  bank  never  having  had  any  force 
in  Scotland. 

310.  The  year  1 857  was  remarkable  for  a  cala- 
mity, to  which  there  had  been  no  precedent  ex- 
cept the  Ayr  bank,  namely,  the  suspension  of  two 
very  large  joint  stock  bantu,  the  Western  Bank 
and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, has  resumed  business,  and  on  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  affairs,  it  appeared  that,  out  of  a  capital 
of  above  £800,000,  it  had  lost  about  £70,000; 
having  thus  a  very  large  paid  up  capital  intact, 
it  resumed  business,  and  we  may  hope  that  after 
having  received  this  severe  lesson,  its  business 
will  be  conducted  on  better  principles  in  fu- 
ture. But  the  Western  Bank  was  found  to  have 
lost  not  only  the  whole  of  its  paid  up  capital, 
£1,500,000,  but  nearly  as  much  more  besides. 
This  bank  was  founded  in  1832,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  years,  it  lost  £3,000,000  of 
money.  The  Ayr  bank,  in  two  years  and  a  half, 
lost  £400,000,  so  that  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  pro- 
portionably  the  more  severe  calamity.  The  failure 
of  the  Western  Bank,  however,  has  called  forth 
the  most  bitter  attacks  upon  the  general  system 
of  Scotch  banking,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  to- 
tally unmerited,  because  it  is  clearly  proved  in 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1858,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  its  career,  it  pursued  a  system  which  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  usual  course  of  the 
other  Scotch  banhs, 

311.  The  Western  B^nk  began  business  in 
1832,  and  in  the  next  year  had  a  paid  up  capital 
of  £209,170,  which  was  increased  year  by  year, 
till,  in  1849,  it  amounted  to  £1,792,850,  at  which 
it  continued  till  1852,  when  a  number  of  shares 
having  fallen  into  the  bank*s  hands  by  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency,  they  were  written  o^  against  the 
capital,  which  was  thus  reduced  to  £1,500,000,  at 
which  it  continued  till  the  closing  of  the  bank. 
The  mode  of  business  adopted  by  this  bank  from 
the  beginning,  was  not  according  to  the  usual  plan 
of  Scotch  banking,  for  while  as  exphdned  by  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  of  1858,  one  very 
important  feature  of  it  is  to  keep  very  large 
reserves  in  London,  either  at  their  bankers*,  or 
in  government  securities;  the  Western  Bank  in- 
vested its  means  chiefly  in  local  accommodation, 
and  kept  very  insufficient  reserves  in  London,  so 
much  so,  that,  in  1834,  its  London  agents,  Messrs. 
Loyd  &  Co.,  dishonoured  its  drafts.  It  appears 
that  upon  this,  the  other  Scotch  banks  refused  its 
notes,  and  remonstrated  with  it  for  its  mis- 
management On  the  30th  October,  1833,  the 
directors,  in  answer  to  these  remonstrances, 
notified  to  the  other  banks  that  they  had  resolved 
to  invest,  in  marketable  securities,  a  sum  amply 
sufficient  to  prevent  such  a  thing  happenln]^ 
again.  They  promised  to  commence  the  neces- 
sary operations  in  the  following  January,  and 
complete  them  in  April,  if  not  earlier.  They  also 
engaged  to  lessen  their  discounts,  and  to  continue 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  funds  at  its 
command.  Upon  this  promise  of  better  conduct 
in  future,  the  three  chartered  banks  advanced  the 
Western  Bank  £100,000  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
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ebue  these  secnritiee  forthwith.  But  the  Western 
tlirectors  very  soon  broke  their  engagement,  and 
reverted  to  their  former  mode  of  business.  In 
18S8,  they  applied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 
grant  of  letters  patent,  when  a  number  of  the 
other  Scotch  banks  presented  a  joint  memorial 
against  it.  They  said  that  they  should  be 
wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  pubkc,  as  well  as 
their  own  constituents,  if  they  sanctioned  by  thefar 
silence  snch  an  application.  ^  The  fact  is  well 
known  to  you,  that  while  there  have  occurred, 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  periodical  convulsions 
among  the  banks  in  England,  which  have  led  to 
the  Mure  of  several  hundreds,  Scotland  has,  for 
the  most  part,  maintained  a  state  of  general  tran- 
quillity, and  there  have,  in  the  same  time,  oc- 
curred only  three  or  four  failures,  and  those  of  a 
very  minor  character.  The  cause  of  this  is  noto- 
riously owing,  first,  to  the  large  capital  employed 
in  the  Scotch  banks,  and  second,  to  the  system  of 
administration  adopted.  Capital  alone,  as  has 
been  recently  experienced  in  England,  by  ex- 
tending the  scale  of  operations,  may  only  increase 
the  mischief.  In  the  like  manner,  a  numerous 
proprietary,  constituting  a  protection  to  the  public 
against  eventual  loss,  may,  by  adding  to  the 
credit,  add  to  the  power  of  such  an  institution  for 
evil.  The  safeguard  of  the  Scotch  system  has 
been  the  uniform  pncUce  adopted  of  retaining  a 
large  portion  of  the  capital  and  deposits  invested 
in  Government  securities,  capaUe  of  being  con- 
verted into  mon^9  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
chreumstances.  This  requires  a  sacrifice,  because 
the  rate  of  interest  is  small,  and  in  times  of  dlfll- 
cnlty  the  sale  involves  a  loss,  but  it  has  given  the 
Scotch  banks  absolute  security,  and  enabled  them 
to  pass  unhurt  through  periods  of  great  discredit. 

^  It  is  not  then  unreasonable  that  the  managers 
of  the  Scotch  banks  should  look  with  favour  on  a 
system  which,  notwithstanding  their  close  con- 
nection with  England,  has  exempted  them  from 
these  calamities,  and  in  the  doubt  that  exists  on 
bankmg  theories  elsewhere,  it  is  at  this  moment 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  system  established  in 
SootUmd  has  worked  well,  and  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  there. 

**The  Western  Bank  was  established  in  the 
year  1832,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  has 
avowedly  acted  has  been  to  employ  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  capital  and  assets  in  discounts  and 
loans,  retaining  only  the  cash  necessary  to  meet 
its  current  engagements. 

**  As  this  is  a  more  profitable  investment  than 
Grovemment  securities,  there  is  always  a  strong 
tonptation  to  speculative  or  inexperienced  per- 
sons to  adopt  this  course,  and  if  the  consequences 
were  to  affect  themselves  alone,  it  would  be  of 
small  moment,  but,  unfortunately,  in  banking, 
this  cannot  be.  The  whole  system  depends  upon 
credit,  and  the  failure  of  an  ill-regulated  establish- 
ment affects  those  differently  constituted.  Snch  a 
body  in  prosperous  times  boldly  extends  its  busi- 
ness, ana  from  seeing  the  readiness  with  which 
in  snch  seasons  commercial  paper  is  discounted, 
eomes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  best  and 
most  convertible  description  of  investment  that 
oould  be  found. 

"  Prudent  banks,  knowing  the  delusive  nature 
of  this  expectation,  are  compelled  to  increase  their 
own  reserve  to  meet  the  consequences  of  this 


unwise  expansion ;  and  when  the  difficulty  comes, 
they  must  either  assist  their  rival  to  prevent  an 
explosion,  or  must  make  a  heavy  sacrifice  by 
selling  their  securities  at  a  loss. 

^  The  Western  Bank,  acting  on  this  principle, 
allowed  their  London  transactions  to  assume  such 
an  irregular  shape,  that  their  London  agents,  the 
respectable  house  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  took 
alarm,  and  in  1834  dishonored  their  drafts.  The 
Bank  of  Scothind,  Royal  Bank,  and  British  Linen 
Company  were  compelled  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  made  then  considerable  advances. 
These  circumstances,  occurring  in  a  time  when 
the  money  market  was  perfectly  tranquil,  shewed 
the  extreme  danger  of  the  practice.  The  Edin- 
burgh banks  insisted  on  abetter  system  of  manage- 
ment being  adopted,  and  that  the  Western  Bank 
should  have  invested  in  Government  securities  a 
sum  amply  sufficient  to  meet  emergencies.  The 
directors,  after  much  discussion,  at  length,  by  a 
resolution  dated  30th  October,  1834,  distinctly 
assented  to  the  requisition,  but  as  they  had  so 
engaged  the  assets  of  the  Bank,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  immediately  to  procure  the  funds,  the 
Edinburgh  banks  lent  them  XI  00,000  for  the 
purpose.  For  gome  time  the  Western  Bank  may 
have  acted  on  this  agreement,  but  the  temptation  of 
projit  appears  to  have  got  the  better  of  &eir  pru- 
dence, and  they  now  repudiate  their  engagement. 

^  It  will  be  quite  apparent  that  a  bank  that 
can  employ  its  whole  funds  in  this  manner,  is 
enabled  either  to  divide  a  larger  share  of  profits 
than  its  competitors,  or  to  do  business  on  more 
favourable  terms ;  and  we  repeat,  that  if  the  only 
consequence  of  this  was  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  dividends  of  the  rival  establishments,  it  would 
be  of  comparatively  small  importance,  but  in  its 
result  it  endangers  the  existence  of  every  bank  in 
the  country,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community.  We  feel  that,  if  letters  patent 
shall  be  granted  to  this  bank,  after  what  has 
passed,  it  unit  be  a  public  sanction  and  countenance 
of  a  new  and  mischievous  principle^  opposed  to  the 
banking  system  of  Scotland. 

**  The  question  is  not  in  this  instance,  whether 
Grovemment  will  interpose  new  restraints  on 
banking  companies,  but  whether  they  will  en- 
courage a  violation  of  the  old  system,  by  granting 
distinction  and  privileges  to  a  company,  which 
having  pledged  itself  to  their  observance  now 
disowns  them  in  its  practice,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances applies  for  a  charter.**  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Britbh 
Linen  Company,  the  Commercial,  and  National 
Banks;  and  the  Charter,  if  applied  for,  never  was 
granted. 

312.  This  system  of  keeping  snch  small  re- 
serves in  London  produced  the  consequence  fore- 
seen in  the  preceding  memorial.  In  1847  the 
Western  Bank  was  in  difficulties,  and  received 
assistance  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
amount  of  £300,000  in  November  and  December, 
1847,  which  it  repaid  in  March,  1848.  From  this 
time  forward  till  1852,  when  a  change  in  the 
management  took  place,  a  rather  more  cautious 
course  was  pursued,  but  they  did  what  we  believe 
to  be  totally  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
other  Scotch  banks,  they  redisconnted.  I'he 
following  figures  shew  the  amount  of  discounts 
and  rediscounts  from  1847  to  1852 : — 
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Discounts. 

Bedisconnts. 

£ 

£ 

In  1847 

.    .    .      15.711,438 

.    .    .      666,077 

„1W8 

.    .    .       12.088,643 

.    .    .      874,707 

n  1849 

.    .    .      10.522,022 

.    .    .      249,957 

,•  1850 

.    .    .      12.048,669 

.    .    .      290,818 

n  1861 

.    .    .      13,322,753 

.    .    .      688,247 

nl852 

.    .    .      13,625,382 

.    .    .      407,143 

At  this  time  the  Bank  had  £356,000  of  overdue 
bills,  besides  other  very  heavy  locks-np  of  capital, 
in  ODe  case  amooDting  to  £120,000,  which  was 
covered  by  insurances  on  the  lives  of  the  obli- 
gants,  on  which  it  had  paid  £33,512  as  premiums 
when  it  stopped.  "  But  even  at  this  time,"  says 
Mr.  Fleming,  ^  it  had  a  cluster  of  those  people 
who  had  manufactured  accommodation  bills,  doing 
business  with  them.**  So  that  in  this  year  he 
says  the  Bank  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

313.  In  1852  a  new  management  commenced, 
and  to  shew  how  the  practice  of  rediscounting  in- 
creased we  give  the  following  figures : — 

DiacoQDted.  Bediaconnted. 

£  £ 

In  1868     .    .    .      14,987,740  .  .  .  1.682^20 

»,  1864     .    .    .      18,596,704  .  .  .  8,866,292 

„  1866     .    .    ,      19,885.781  .  .  .  4.969.669 

n  1866      .    .    .     20,410.884  .  .  .  6,407.368 

„  1857  till  Nov.  9  20,691,415  .  .  .  4^1.221 

Thus  we  see  the  enormous  increase  of  this  most 
perilous  practice  during  these  years,  a  practice 
which  places  the  existence  of  any  institution  that 
depends  upon  it  to  any  great  extent,  at  any 
moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  will,  the  caprice,  or 
an^  accident  that  may  happen  to  the  purchasers 
of  Its  bills. 

314.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only 
instance  of  reckless  management.  Over  and 
above  all  the  other  embarrassments,  there  were 
four  accounts  particularly  to  which  the  subse- 
quent calamity  was  due ;  we  will  shew  the  state 
of  these  accounts  in  1852  and  1857 — 

DiscoQDU.  Overdrawn  Aocount 
£  £ 

107.116      .    . 
83,779      .    .     3,528 
18  144      .    . 
89,678      .    .      1,164 


1862. 
Mardoiittld  &  Co. 
Menteith  &  Co. 
Wallace  &  Co.     . 
Pattison  &  Co.    . 


£188,717 


£4.677 


Shewing  that  these  four  firms  were  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Bank  in  1852  to  the  amount  of 
£198,394.  The  following  was  the  state  of  the 
same  accounts  in  1857  :— 

Discounts.      Overdrawn       Overdue 


Account. 

Bills. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Macdonald 

.    408,716    . 

.    6.G3($    . 

.    8.526 

Menteith 

.    876,799    . 

.  67,636    . 

.  93,129 

Wallace    .    . 

.    227.464    . 

Pattison   .    . 

.    386,996    . 

.  67,268    . 

.  11,671 

£1,349,976      £135,524       £113,226 

Being  a  sum  total  of  £1,608,725  to  these  four 
houses  alone,  when  they  failed.  And  to  show  the 
character  of  the  bills  discounted  for  these  firms, 
of  £402,716  bills  of  Macdonald's  current  at  the 
time  of  their  failure,  £398,349  were  dishonoured 
at  maturity  ;  of  Menteith's,  £376,699,  current  at 
their  failure,  £269,726  were  dishonoured  at  ma- 
turity;  of  Wallace's,  of  £226,741  current,  there 


were  dishonoured  £209,534;  and  of  Fattison^s, 
of  £336,996  current,  there  were  dishonoured 
£150,749. 

315.  Soon  after  the  general  meeting  of  Jane, 
1857,  the  directors  requested  another  person  to 
examine  the  Bank*s  books,  who,  after  doing  so, 
and  allowing  all  the  current  business  of  the  bank 
to  be  good,  including  the  above  four  firms,  found 
that,  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  £573,000  were 
kept  on  the  books  as  good,  which,  after  deducting 
the  rest  and  guarantee  fund,  amounting  to 
£246,000,  made  a  loss  of  £327,000  in  the  capital 
of  the  bank,  and  the  advances  to  shareholders, 
holding  7,626  shares  in  the  bank,  amounted  to 
£988,487.  In  the  month  of  September,  1857, 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  person  whom  the  dlrectCH^  had 
requested  to  assume  the  temporary  management 
of  the  Bank,  began  seriously  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  immense  accounts,  and  on  the  7th, 
the  Wallaces  acknowledged  that  they  were  dealing 
in  accommodation  bills,  and  he  saw  that  the 
Macdonalds  must  be  doing  the  same  thing,  as 
the  two  houses  were  drawing  on  the  same  names. 
It  was  found  that  the  Maicdonalds  drew  upon 
124  acceptors,  only  37  of  whom  had  been  inquired 
about,  and  of  these,  reports  on  21  were  extremely 
bad.  But  there  were  60  or  70  persons  whom 
they  drew  upon,  who  made  it  a  regular  trade  to 
accept  bills  for  a  small  conmiission ;  in  feu^t,  it 
appeared  that  they  encaged  a  man  in  London  to 
procure  them  accommodation  acceptances.  As  soon 
as  the  true  nature  oi  these  accounts  was  ascer- 
tained, there  was  no  resource  but  to  stop  them. 
The  ikilures  of  Monteith  and  Macdonald,  which 
were  the  first  that  became  notorious,  created  a 
panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  10th 
October,  and  the  price  of  the  stock  rapidly  fell, 
it  being  commonly  reported  that  the  whole  capital 
of  the  hank  had  been  engaged  in  enabling  these 
parties  to  carry  on  their  business  for  a  series  of 
years.  These  rumours  created  a  run  on  the 
bank,  to  a  slight  extent,  on  the  following  Tues- 
day, which  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
during  that  week,  ending  the  1 7th  October,  the 
bank  paid  away  about  £^fiO0  in  coin,  but  this 
was  the  only  run  for  gold  of  any  amount  on  the 
bank,  for  during  the  following  week  it  only  paid 
away  £4,000,  and  in  the  week  after  that  about 
£2,000,  and  the  whole  paid  away  in  coin,  between 
the  10th  October  and  the  7th  November,  the 
Saturday  before  it  stopped,  was  only  £44,000. 
But  during  this  period,  the  total  dqnmts  de- 
manded were  £1,280,000,  and  except  the  sum 
above  mentioned  as  paid  in  coin,  the  whoU  of 
these  deponts  were  pakd  in  the  banJ^s  own  natei, 
which  were  immediateiy  taken  and  lodged  in  the 
other  hanks, 

316.  This  dreadful  catastrophe  deserves  to  be 
minutely  detailed,  because  it  is  strenuously  as- 
serted by  a  very  influential  party,  that  the  small 
note  circulation  of  Scotland  tends  to  increase  a 
panic  among  its  holders.  But  in  this  case,  the 
bank's  notes  in  circulation  did  not  in  any  way  in- 
crease the  panic.  Mr.  Fleming  says,  **  I  may  say 
that  there  was  no  run  for  the  payment  of  notes, 
all  through.  There  may  have  been  a  few  notes 
presented,  but  I  should  certainly  limit  the  demand 
for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes,  to  £5,000  or 
£6,000,  I  do  not  think  it  would  es^ceed  that 
Mr.  Wilson — ^In  point  of  fact  the  whole  pressure 
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vpon  tiie  bulk  at  wdlj  time  was  in  respect  to  its 
deposits,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  circalationP 
'*  Decidedly,  there  was  no  preuvre  in  respe<^  to  its 
circulaiion;  so  much  so,  that  daring  the  last  two 
days  for  wliich  the  bank  was  in  operation,  I  do 
not  think  £1,000  was  paid  away  in  gold,  at  the 
liead  office.  The  whole  money  withdrawn  was 
taken  away  in  notes,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
on  the  afWnoon  of  the  9th  of  NoTember,  when 
the  bank  stopped,  there  was  a  very  large  amount 
of  notes  in  circnlation,  something  about  £720,000. 
— ^Then  the  depositors  became  uneasy  about  the 
security  of  their  deposits,  went  to  the  bank,  and 
took  the  bank's  notes  f — ^Tes.  Did  they  pay  them 
immediately  into  other  banks?— Yes.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Was  there  much  drain  in  the  provinces  upon  the 
balances  ? — Not  a  very  large  amount,  certainly ; 
a  wonderfully  small  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
total  deposits,  was  withdrawn  from  the  country. — 
I  think  you  said  that  at  the  branches  there  was 
▼ery  lltUe  demand  for  gold,  almost  ncme  f — Almost 
mane.'* 

317.  At  the  same  time  a  very  heavy  blow  fell 
upon  them  from  another  quarter.  The  bank,  in- 
stead of  keeping  its  funds  well  in  hand  in  London, 
engaged  in  exchange  operations  with  America. 
They  had  an  agent  in  New  York,  though  perhaps 
not  openly  and  avowedly  in  that  character,  who 
granted  letters  of  credit  upon  them,  in  favor  of 
persons  who  wished  to  raise  money.  Such  parties 
arranging  with  the  agent,  the  securities  to  be 
lodged  to  meet  the  bank*s  acceptances.  These 
credits  were  not  by  any  means  always  paid  at 
maturity,  but  were  renewed  to  a  large  extent.  By 
this  operation  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
bank*s  funds  was  locked  up  in  America,  instead 
of  being  in  London  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
At  the  time  of  its  suspension,  its  acceptances  cur- 
rait,  and  its  obligations  to  accept,  amounted  to 
£317,000,  in  two  months*  bills,  which,  multiplied 
by  six,  gives  the  amount  of  the  yearns  transactions, 
llie  amount  of  funds  locked  up  in  America  by 
their  agent  there  appears  to  have  been  £376,520, 
against  which  he  held  railway  bonds  and  current 
bills.  Mr.  Fleming  said,  Q.  5510 — **  It  appears 
to  me  in  many  cases,  the  credits  established  by 
Lee  upon  the  Western  Bank  have  been  modes  of 
raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
American  railways,  and  for  speculation  in  stocks, 
in  New  York."  "  The  two  banks,  i.e.  the  Western 
and  the  City  of  Glasgow,**  said  Mr.  Rob^-tson,  the 
cashier  of  the  Royal  Bank,  *'were  in  the  habit  of 
accepting  four  months*  inland  bills  drawn  from 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  in  respect  of 
these  credits,  which  was  quite  condemned  by  the 
Banh  of  England^  and  all  the  other  banks  in  Scot- 
kmdr 

318.  The  general  stoppage  and  failure  of  Ame- 
rican credit  at  this  time,  rmidered  the  expectations 
of  any  remittances  hopeless  from  there.  And 
Mr.  Fleming,  who  undertook  the  duty  of  manager 
on  the  15tii  October,  told  the  directors  it  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  make  provision  for  a  contin- 
gent drain  upon  the  deposit  money,  and  also  for 
tiie  American  acceptances  becoming  due.  On  the 
17th  OctobOT,  the  directcnrs  resolved  to  apply  to 
tiie  Bank  of  Scotiand.  On  the  21st  a  written 
q^plication  was  made  to  that  bank  for  assistance, 
and  on  the  23rd  a  meeting  having  been  held  of  all 
the  Edinburgh  banks,  they  declined  to  assist,  until 
H^plicaticm  had  been  made  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 


land. This  application  was  made  on  the  26th,  and 
refused.  This  refusal  being  telesp-aphed  down  to 
Edinburgh,  a  meeting  of  the  banks  was  held  the 
same  eveiiing,  and  they  agreed  to  advance 
£500,000,  on  condition  that  the  directors 
should  dissolve  and  wind  up  the  concern.  After 
some  days*  negotiation,  the  Edinburgh  banks 
agreed  to  forego  the  compulsory  winding  up,  as 
the  durectors  of  the  Western  said  they  had  no 
power  to  do  so,  and  advanced  the  money  without 
this  condition.  This  sum  was  accordingly  ad- 
vanced on  the  29th  October,  on  the  promissory 
notes  of  the  Western  Bank,  at  six  months*  date, 
for  £510,000,  the  terms  being  that  the  Western 
Bank  should  be  bound  to  replace  the  Edinburgh 
banks  in  Consols,  at  the  price  of  the  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  loan  so  obtained  from  the  Edinburgh 
banks,  the  Clydesdale  Bank  advanced  £100,000 
on  a  note  of  the  bank*s  at  six  months,  with  the 
individual  guarantee  of  the  directors,  which  was 
discounted  at  the  current  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

319.  The  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  fr^Dm  the 
Bank,  which  was  almost  entirely  among  the  small 
depositors,  had  greatly  abated,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  ultunate  result,  which  might 
have  been  necessitated  in  consequence  of  the 
examination  of  the  Bank*s  affairs  that  was  then 
in  progress,  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  a 
catastrophe ;  when  on  the  29th  October  the  city 
article  of  the  Times  announced  that  the  Edin- 
burgh banks  had  resolved  to  carry  the  Western 
Bank  through  their  difficulties,  on  condition  that 
they  should  wind  up.  The  Times  reached  Scot- 
land on  the  morning  of  the  dOth,  and  immediately 
a  fresh  pressure  commenced  on  the  Bank.  But 
this  time  it  was  of  a  different  character  from  the 
previous  one.  The  first  pressure  had  been 
among  the  small  depositors,  the  second  consisted 
of  the  traders,  who  kept  large  accounts,  who 
seeing  that  the  Western  Bank  was  going  to  close, 
made  haste  to  transfer  their  bahuces  to  the  other 
banks  and  open  accounts  with  them,  and  it  was 
this  pressure  which  continued  and  made  the  Bank 
close  its  doors  on  the  9tb  of  November,  not  from 
a  demand  for  gold^  but  because  the  balances  of 
these  accounts  being  withdrawn  in  the  bank's  notes, 
and  paid  into  other  banks,  the  Western  Bank  was 
unable  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  Exchequer 
bills  from  the  other  banks^  to  rectify  this  bakmce  by 
a  draft  on  London. 

320.  To  shew  how  mischievous  this  publica- 
tion of  the  terms  proposed  was,  we  quote  from 
Mr.  Fleming*s  letter  to  the  Bank  of  Sksotiand  of 
31st  October,  1857.  *'The  application  made  a 
fortnight  ago,  by  the  Directors  of  tlus  Bank  to 
the  other  Scotch  banks,  for  a  credit  to  the  extent 
of  £500,000,  was  bhsed  on  my  calculation  that 
£350,000  or  £400,000  would  keep  our  London 
finance  in  perfect  order,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  a  sufficient  reserve  to  meet  any  probable 
withdrawal  of  deposits.  This  calculation  I  still 
believe  would  have  proved  correct,  had  the  assist" 
ance  required  been  fiven  promptly ^  quietly,  and 
free  from  any  condition  as  to  winding  up. 

'*  But  the  demands  made  upon  us  nave  con- 
siderably exceeded  my  calculation,  from  two 
causes ;  first,  the  notorietv  of  our  financial  em- 
barrassment, created  by  the  delay  in  acceding  to 
our  application,  and  the  course  which  the  negotia- 
tions took  from  our  having  been  referred  to  the 
Bank  of  England;  and,  seccmd,  the  condition  as  to 
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winding  up,  which  the  other  banks  sought  to 
impose,  and  the  publicity  given  by  the  Times  to 
this  condition. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  figures  to  what  extent 
these  causes  have  respectively  operated  in  in- 
ducing withdrawids,  or  to  estimate  to  what  extent 
they  may  still  operate.  But  as  to  the  past,  my 
own  observation  here,  and  the  reports  from  our 
branch  agents,  all  convince  me  that  the  second  has 
been  immeasurably  more  mischievous  than  the 
first.  Deposits  on  receipts  have  been  withdrawn 
to  a  very  limited  extent  indeed^  but  balances  on 
current  accounts  hept  by  the  trading  community 
have  been  removed  to  other  banks  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  reason  is  natural  and  obvious.  If 
this  Bank  is  to  wind  up,  traders  know  that  we 
cannot  give  them  accommodation,  and  they  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  arranging  for  that 
accommodation  elsewhere,  and  withdraw  their 
balances. 

**  I  am  hopeful  that  the  mischief  already  done 
is  not  irreparable.  That  we  retain  still  a  measure 
of  public  confidence,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no 
fixed  deposits  of  any  large  amount  have  been  with- 
drawn^ and  nodiing  lihe  a  run  has  taken  place,  and 
gold  has  scarcely  ever  been  demanded,    •     •     • 

^  I  have  alreiEidy  said  that  there  has  been  no 
demand  made  upon  us  for  gold,  all  sums  with- 
drawn having  been  taken  in  our  own  notes,  and 
consequently  the  other  banks  have  fot  the  deposits^ 

The  Western  Bank  then  askea  a  further  loan 
from  the  Edinburgh  banks,  which  having  been 
discussed  for  some  days,  was  unanimously  refused. 

321 .  On  Saturday,  the  7th  November,  there 
was,  fVom  the  heavy  withdrawals  of  deposits  in 
the  Bank*s  notes,  and  their  lodgment  with  the 
other  banks,  a  heavy  adverse  balance  on  the 
exchange  of  that  day.  The  Edinburgh  banks 
were  immediately  informed  that  the  Western 
Bank  was  unable  to  provide  for  this  adverse 
balance  on  the  following  Monday.  On  the  Sun- 
day they  resolved  as  soon  as  this  inability  to  pay 
the  balance  should  be  declared,  to  instruct  their 
agents  to  refuse  the  Western's  notes.  And  it  was 
beyond  all  question  shewn  that  it  was  this  injudicious 
line  of  conduct  that  chiefly  brought  on  tlie  subse- 
quent run  for  gold. 

322.  The  exchange  being  heavily  against  the 
Western  on  Saturday,  it  made  a  final  proposal  to 
the  Edinburgh  banks,  and  sent  a  scheme  of  an 
amalgamation  with  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  to  be 
discussed  by  them  on  Monday  morning,  the  9th, 
and  kept  its  doors  open  till  2  o'clock,  to  learn  their 
final  decision.  This  being  a  decided  refusal  to 
entertain  the  terms  propo^d,  the  Western  Bank 
shut  its  doors  at  2  p.m,  on  Mondav  the  9th 
November.  Another  bank,  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
it  was  also  known,  had  been  engaged  in  trans- 
actions of  the  same  nature  as  the  Western,  in 
America,  and  had  also  been  equally  negligent  in 
keeping  due  reserves  in  London.  This  bank, 
too,  required  the  assistance  of  the  Edinburgh 
banks,  Uiough  it  has  not  been  stated  how  much 
they  recelvai.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  a  run 
commenced  on  the  saving's  bank  branches  of  this 
bank.  "  On  the  Tuesday  morning,"  says  Mr.  J, 
Bobertsony  the  manager  of  the  Union  Bank, 
**when  the  doors  of  the  banks  were  opened,  a 
great  number  of  parties  appeared  with  deposit 
receipts  demanding  gold ;  in  fact  the  ofiice  of  our 
own  establisl^ment  was  quite  filled  with  parties 


within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  opening  of  tlie 
doors;  I  think  at  half-past  9.  The  Chairman: 
You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Union  Bank? — ^I 
am  speaking  of  most  of  the  banks ;  I  speak  of  the 
Union  Bank  particularly.  Were  the  Western 
Bank's  notes  at  that  time  current,  or  were  they 
refused? — J'hey  were  not  cmrrent  unfortmnately. 
Was  there  anj  deputation  from  Glasgow  to  Edin- 
bur^  on  the  subject  of  the  other  banks  agreeing 
to  take  the  Western  Bank's  notes  P— This  run,  as 
you  may  call  it,  or  panic,  increased  so  much,  that 
the  continued  refusal  of  the  notes  of  the  Western 
Bank  added  very  mmeh  to  tke  excitement  Those 
people  who  came  for  uKHiey  would  not  take  the 
notes  of  any  bank,  it  did  not  matter  what  bank 
it  was;  they  refused  everything  but  gold.  We 
thought  that  it  would  allay  the  excitement,  if  we 
were  to  take  the  Western  Bank's  notes;  there 
being  no  danger  of  ultimate  payment.  We  were 
so  much  impressed  with  that  feelinf^,  that  two  of 
the  banks  sent  a  deputation  of  then-  directors  to 
Edinburgh  to  confer  with  the  managers  of  the 
Edinburgh  banks  on  the  subject,  uid  to  induce 
them  to  rescind  their  order.  They  failed  in  that ; 
the  notes  of  the  Western  Bank  were  refused  the 
whole  day  on  the  Tuesday." 

323.  The  run  of  Tuesday  exhausted  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  it  did  not  open  on  the 
Wednesday  the  1 1th.  The  state  of  Glasgow  was 
so  alarming  that  the  magistrates  sent  for  troops, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment ;  they  issued  a  proclamation  advising  the 
people  not  to  press  the  banks  for  pimnent,  and 
to  take  the  notes  of  all  the  banks.  They  issued 
an  order  to  all  the  rate  collectors  in  the  city  to 
take  all  notes  presented  to  them,  including  those 
of  the  two  suspended  banks.  But  the  demand  for 
gold  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  depositors, 
very  few  noteholders  came  forward.  On  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  large  remittances  of  gold 
from  London  arrived,  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  were  taken  in  waggons  to  the 
banks,  escorted  by  strong  bodies  of  police.  But 
the  run  entirely  ceased  about  2  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday :  at  half-past  two,  says  the  same  witness, 
there  were  not  half-a-dozen  people  in  the  esta- 
blishment. The  panic,  as  this  witness  said,  only 
lasted  one  whole  day  and  part  of  the  next. 

324.  In  fact,  the  refusal  to  take  the  Western 
Bank's  notes  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
run  for  gold,  and  as  soon  as  the  other  banks 
agreed  to  take  them  the  panic  ceased.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Robertson  was  asked,  '*  What  was  it  which 
first  caused  the  panic  to  cease? — When  the 
stoppage  of  these  banks  took  place,  the  other 
banks  were  not  precisely  informed  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  hesitated  a  little  in  taking  their  notes ; 
after  further  consideration,  the  other  banks  re- 
solved to  take  all  the  notes  as  they  came  forward, 
and  when  that  was  done  the  thing  subsided.  As 
soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  notes  of  the 
Western  Bank  would  be  received  by  the  general 
body  of  banks  in  Scotland,  the  panic,  with  re- 
gard to  the  notes  of  the  Western  Bank,  came  to 
an  end  f— Entirely:' 

The  same  witness  also  said,  that  fJiere  was  no 
run  upon  any  of  the  Glasgow  banks  before  the 
stoppage  of  the  Western  Bank.  "Were  those 
parties  who  drew  out  gold  over  the  counter  in 
exchange  for  notes,  or  by  cheques  on  their  de- 
posits ? — It  was  chiefly  in  the  case  of  small  de- 
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podt  receipts.  And  not  for  any  considerable 
amount  P---^o.  Do  yon  think  tluKt  it  exceeded 
£1,000  P— It  is  difficult  to  fix  npon  a  snm;  I 
never  looked  at  that.— It  was  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  yoor  attention  to  it  P— -No.**  The 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  resumed  pajrment  in 
about  a  month,  but  the  Western  Bank  had  lost 
not  <mly  its  whole  paid  up  capital  of  £1,500,000, 
but  as  much  more  again. 

325.    The  details  of  this  great  catastrophe  well 
deserve  our  closest  attention,  because  it  is  the 
first  instance  of  a  baMng  panic  in  Scothmd,  and 
even  that  was  con&ied  to  one  town.    The  com- 
mercial failures  were  confined  exclusively  to  the 
herd  of  adventurers  who  had  been  fostered  and 
supported  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  Western 
Bank.    There  was  but  one  house  of  any  magni- 
tude connected  with  Glasgow  which  suspended 
payment  during  this  period,  Dennistoun  &  Co., 
who  were  mare  a  Liverpool  and  London  house 
than  a  Glasgow  one,  and  whose  temporary  stop- 
psj^  was  brou^t  about  by  other  causes.    But 
this  calamity  hi^  been  seized  hold  of  by  persons 
who  are  hostile  to  the  Scotch  system  of  banking 
in  general,  and  also  to  the  £1  note  currency  of 
Scotland,  to  condemn  them.    But  when  we  come 
to  investigate  the  true  facts  we  shall  find  that 
they  lend  no  support  to  these  charges.    For  with 
respect  to  the  first,  it  is  distinctly  proved  by  the 
most  unanswerable  evidence,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  its  career,  the  Western 
Bank  pursued  a  system  of  business  that  was 
totally  qpposed  to  the  well  recognized  system  of 
Scotch  banking,  and  unanimously  condemned  by 
all  the  well  conducted  banks.    That  during  its 
whole  course,  it  was  a  subject  of  terror  and 
alarm  to  the  other  banks.    That  its  locking  up 
its  funds  in  America  was  totally  condemned  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  all  the  other  Scotch 
banks.    And  the   directors   themselves,  when, 
however,  it  was  too  late,  acknowledged  their  own 
misconduct,    for  in  their    first   application  for 
assistance  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  on  the  21st 
October,  1857,  the  Directors  say, "« On  the  part  of 
the  board  of  direction,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
frankly  say,  that  they  are  fully  aiive  to  the  reck- 
letsness  of  the  past  management  of  the  Bank ;  that 
its  credit  has  been  strained  to  the  extreme  point ; 
and  that  in  the  attempt  to  make  large  profits  for 
the  proprietary,  unwise  and  undue  risks  have 
been  run.    Feeling  all  this,  the  Directors  have 
entered  on  a   course   of  management,    which, 
(although  the  present  commercial  crisis  renders 
curtailment  difficult  of  speedy  accomplishment) 
will  eventuate  in  the  establishment  on  a  secure 
basis,  of  a  business  of  a  safer  amd  a  more  legiH- 
mate^  though  certainly  of  a  more  limited  deserip^ 
tunL,  than  has  for  many  years  been  conducted  by  the 
Western    Bank    ofScoilandJ'^     Habemus  ipsos 
con/!tentes  reos.    The  directors  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  their  course  of  business  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  Scotch  banking 
syst^n ;  what  possible  reflection  then  can  it  be  on 
the  recognized  system  that  a  bank,  which  went 
right  in  the  teeth  of  it,  failed  P    The  very  same 
remarks  apply,  only  of  course  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.    This  bank,  toe, 
was  gnilty  of  speculating  in  America,  instead  of 
keeping  its  reserves  in  London.    And  it,  too, 
paid  the  penalty,  by  a  temporary  suspension. 
936.    The  second  charge,    too,   is    equally 


froundless,  against  the  small  note  circulation, 
or  it  is  said  that  these  small  notes  aggravate  a 
panic,  and  that  a  panic  is  most  likely  to  com- 
mence amongst  their  holders.  But  in  this  case, 
the  evidence  most  decisively  negatives  the  snp- 
positicm  that  any  part  of  the  panic  was  due  to  the 
small  notes,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  decisively 
proves  that  the  demand  for  gold  was  greatly 
lessened  on  account  of  the  notes.  Mr.  Fleming 
says,  Q.  5532,  **  I  may  say  there  was  no  run  for 
payments  of  notes  all  through.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  notes  presented,  but  I  should  certainly 
limit  the  demand  for  cold  in  exchange  for  notes 
to  £5,000  or  £6,000, 1  do  not  think  it  would  ex- 
ceed that.  Mr,  Wilsoit^ln  point  of  fact,  the 
whole  pressure  on  the  Bank  at  any  time  was  in 
respect  to  its  deposits,  and  not  in  respect  to  its 
circulation  P  Decidedly ;  there  was  no  pressure  in 
respect  to  its  circulation ;  so  much  so,  tnat  during 
the  last  two  days  for  which  the  Bank  was  in 
operation,  I  do  not  think  £1000  was  paid  away  in 
ffold  at  the  head  office.  The  whole  money  with- 
drawn was  taken  away  in  notes,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th 
November,  when  the  Bank  stopped,  there  was  a 
very  large  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  some- 
thing about  £720,000.  Mr.  TTOffoit— Then  the 
depositors  became  uneasy  about  the  security  of 
their  deposits,  went  to  the  Bank  and  took  the 
Bank*s  notes  P  Yes.  Mr.  WHson^-Did  they 
pay  them  immediately  into  other  banks  P — 
Yes.  Mr.  Wilson — ^They  thereby  indirectly  ob- 
tained pajrment  through  the  other  banks  P  I^- 
cisely  so ;  they  transferred  their  deposits  from  one 
bank  to  the  other.  Mr.  Wilson— Bid  many  of 
the  depositors  demand  goldP  Almost  none; 
during  the  week  after  the  10th  October,  there  was 
a  slight  demand  for  gold,  and  in  the  country,  I 
believe,  there  was  a  very  slight  demand  for  gold.*' 
Mr.  Fleming  then  gave  the  figures,  shewing  that 
the  total  demand  for  gold  during  the  whole  month 
from  the  10th  October  to  the  9th  Novemb^,  was 
only  £44,000,  of  which  not  more  than  £6,000 
was  in  exchange  for  notes,  but  the  total  demand 
for  deposits  and  balances  on  account  was 
£1,280,000 ;  from  which  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  total  pressure  on  the  Bank  was  this : — 

For  ffold  in  ezchan^  for  notes.    .  £6,000 

For  aepoeits  taken  m  gold  .    .    .  88,000 
For  deposits  and  balances  taken  in 

Bank*8  notes 1,286,000 

£1,280,000 


Now,  if  the  Bank  had  not  issued  notes,  how 
would  this  last  item  have  been  demanded  P  Of 
course  in  gold.  So  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
power  of  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  saved  and 
lessened  the  demand  for  gold  to  that  extent.  And 
we  have  already  shewn  that  it  was  not  any  run 
for  gold  which  made  the  Bank  stop,  but  its  in- 
ability to  provide  for  payment  of  the  adverse 
balance  of  exchange.  But  it  may  be  said.  See 
what  followed  the  next  morning.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly a  run  for  gold  next  morning  on  some  of 
the  other  banks.  Bui  then  there  woidd  have  been 
the  very  same  run  if  there  had  been  no  notes  at  aU. 
And  that  very  run  was  greatly  aggravated,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  not  chiefly  due  to  the  most  unfor- 
tunate decision  of  the  other  banks  to  refuse  the 
Western  Bank's  notes.     As  soon  as  the  other 
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banks  agreed  to  take  the  Western's  notes,  the 
panic  immediately  subsided,  even  though  a  second 
oank  stopped  the  same  morning.  Now,  what  is 
the  effect  we  might  naturally  hare  expected  from 
a  second  bank*s  stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  panic  f 
Clearly  that  that  panic  woold  have  been  greatly 
intensified.  But  in  this  case  it  was  not  so.  The 
City  Bank  did  not  open  on  the  Wednesday 
morning,  and  yet  the  whole  panic  was  over  by 
two  o*clock  that  day.  The  whole  demand  on  the 
Royal  Bank  for  gold  did  not  exceed  £1,000. 

327.  Now,  without  prejudging  the  question  in 
any  way,  whether  the  Scotch  £1  notes  should  be 
suppressed,  there  is  no  dispassionate  man  who  can, 
aftier  readmg  the  details  of  this  crisis,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  this  panic.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  after 
the  unprecedented  circumstance  of  two  great 
banks  stopping  payment,  the  panic  was  so  imort, 
and  so  slight  as  it  was.  Does  any  man  who 
knows  London  think  that,  if  a  similar  case  had 
happened  there,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  so  comparatively  trifling  ?  The  two  London 
banks  of  most  nearly  equal  magnitude  with  the 
Glasgow  ones  that  stopped,  are  the  Union  and 
the  London  and  County.  Let  us  imagine  that 
the  Union  Bank  of  London  was  to  stop  payment, 
and  two  days  after  the  London  and  County. 
Does  any  man  who  knows  London  suppose  that 
in  such  a  case  the  panic  would  be  limited  to  one 
day  and  a  half?  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
think  so. 

328.  Nor  can  there,  we  think,  be  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  refusal  of  the  Edinburgh 
banks  to  take  the  notes  of  the  Western  Bank  was 
a  most  unfortunate  one.  When  the  Ayr  Bank 
fiuled,  all  the  other  banks  immediately  gave  no- 
tice that  they  would  take  its  notes  at  par,  because 
they  knew  very  well  that  its  proprietors  were 
perfectly  well  able  to  discharge  ail  the  claims 
upon  them.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Western  Bank  were  worth 
many  millions  of  money,  and  that  there  was  no 

Csible  duiger  of  any  ultimate  loss.  Tet  the 
ks  on  this  occasion  decided  to  refuse  their 
notes,  which  decision  they  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  rescind.  And  this  is  a  very  good 
proof  that  it  was  wrong  from  the  first ;  and  im- 
mediately that  the  notes  were  taken  the  panic 


329.  In  the  years  of  the  great  speculations  in 
railways,  numbers  of  persons  wished  to  carry  on 
the  game  of  speculation  by  buyiuj^  shares,  and 
then  raising  money  upon  them  from  bankers. 
The  old  banks  prudently  declined  this  sort  of 
business,  and  a  number  of  banks  were  got  up, 
principally  for  this  business — if,  indeed,  it  can  be 
called  business  at  all— as  it  was,  in  fact,  pure 
gambling.  After  a  short  time,  the  railway  shares 
went  down  as  fast  as  they  had  risen,  and  all  these 
biuiks,  which  were  called  Exchange  Banks,  were 
ruined,  some  of  them  under  the  most  disastrous 
circumstances. 

330.  We  have  said  that  one  of  the  ju'lncipal  fea- 
tures of  the  Scotch  banking  system  is  to  have  a 
small  number  of  very  large  banks,  with  agreat  num- 
ber of  branches  to  each.  To  shew  how  the  system 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  concentrated 
among  a  few  great  establishments,  we  may  com- 
pare the  existmg  number  of  separate  institutions, 
ft  different  periods.    In  1826,  there  were  82  in- 


dependent banks,  of  which  13  had  less  than  10 
partners,  10  had  less  than*  100,  and  the  remaining 
9  had  more  than  100.  Fourteen  of  these  had  no 
branches,  17  had  not  more  branches  than  5,  and 
the  highest  number  that  any  bank  had  was  80, 
which  was  the  Commercial  Bank.  The  total 
number  of  offices  was  159.  In  1848,  there  were 
391  branches ;  in  1855,  there  were  462  branchea, 
and  17  principal  offices ;  in  1857,  there  were  the 
same  number  of  head  offices,  with  666  branches ; 
and  in  1859,  there  are  14  separate  banks— one 
the  Union,  having  4  head  offices— and  597  branches, 
making  altogether  615  offices. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Banking  in  Ireland, 

831.  The  origin  of  banking  in  Ireland,  is,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. We  cannot  but  suppose,  however,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  long  delayed,  after  it  had 
reached  Scotland.  We  may,  howevm*,  be  some- 
what surprised  that  after  the  institution  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  for  a  very  considerable  x)eriod  thought  of 
founding  a  public  Bank  in  Ireland.  The  earliest 
evidence  that  we  have  of  a  banking  firm  in  Ire- 
land, is  in  1700.  The  first  public  act  in  which 
the  existence  of  bankers  is  recognised  is  the 
Irish  Act,  Statute  1709,  c.  11,  being  An  Act  for 
the  better  payment  of  inland  bills  of  exchange,  and 
for  making  promissory  notes  more  obligatory.  By 
this  Act  It  was  enacted  that  the  acceptance  of 
every  inland  bill  of  exchange  of,  or  above  £5, 
should  be  in  writing  on  the  bill  itself,  which  was 
not  made  law  in  England  till  1821.  It  also 
declared  that  as  promissory  notes  were  not  held 
to  be  within  the  law  merchant,  so  as  to  be 
assignable  or  indorsable  over  to  any  one  else, 
after  the  1st  of  September,  1709,  any  promissory 
note  signed  by  any  person,  or  by  the  servant,  or 
agent  of  any  banker,  goldsmith,  merchant,  or 
trader,  should  be  negotiable  in  all  respects  as 
an  inland  bill  of  exchange.  Another  Act  also, 
Statute  1721,  c.  14,  recognizes  that  the  trade  of 
the  country  was  greatly  carried  on  by  bankers* 
notes. 

332.  In  1721,  the  first  project  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  was  started  for  a  National 
Bank.  To  this  three  peers,  47  members  of  parlia- 
ment, a  considerable  number  of  merchants  and 
traders,  and  others  subscribed,  but  the  subscrip- 
tion was  not  filled  up,  and  the  project  was  given 
up. 

333.  The  plan  of  a  national  Bank  having 
failed,  the  trade  continued  in  the  hands  of  private 
bankers,  and  there  are  several  Acts  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  ci*editors  of  various  firms  that 
failed  in  1733, 1755,  and  1759.  In  1753  the  com- 
petition of  the  private  bankers  in  Dublin  was  so 
great,  that  out  of  every  £1,000  there  was  not 
more  than  £10  of  gold.  The  exchange  rose  8 
per  cent,  above  par,  t.e.  the  paper  currency  was 
depredated  to  that  extent.  The  natural  conse- 
quence followed.  All  the  specie  left  the  country. 
The  bankera  themselves  collected  as  mach  as 
they  could,  to  remit  to  London,  to  purchase  biUs 
at  4  per  cent,  above  par.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  ensued.  In  the  next  year  every  bank  in 
Ireland,  but  two,  failed,  and  these  two  paid  off 
all  their  paper.  Thus  the  entire  p^>er  currency 
was  destroyed^  the  exchange  fl^  to  2  or  8  per 
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cent,  below  par,  ue^  the  ralae  of  the  enrrenoy 
rose  from  a  depreciation  of  9  per  cent,  to  a  pre- 
minm  of  3  or  3  per  cent.^  in  consequence  of  the 
€<mtraction.  But  the  convulsion  was  exceedingly 
severe,  mnltitades  of  people  were  mined,  many 
tenants  threw  up  their  lands,  and  scarceW'  a  per- 
son in  the  three  Southern  provinces  of  Ireland 
but  was  affected.  In  1755,  while  the  country 
was  yet  suffering  from  this  general  catastrophe, 
an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  bankers  trading  as 
merchants  in  goods  or  merchandize  imported  or 
exported,  and  great  difEksulties  being  found  by 
the  creditors  in  obtaining  payment  of  their  debts, 
an  Act,  Statute  1759,  c.  14,  commonly  called  the 
Bankers*  Act,  was  passed  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
banking.    The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act  are — 

I.  All  deeds  and  conveyances  made,  or  to  be 
made  by  any  banker,  or  buikers,  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1760,  whereby  any  real  estate  should  be 
granted,  released,  mortgaged,  demised,  or  any 
ways  incumbered,  or  a^ted,  which  should  not 
be  registered,  or  inrolled,  according  to  the  Act, 
Statute  1721,  c  14,  shall  be  deem^  fraudulent 
and  void  agamst  all  creditors  of  such  banker,  or 
banko^  And  that  all  deeds  and  conveyances, 
after  that  date,  made  in  Ireland  by  any  banker, 
or  any  person  empowered  to  do  so  on  his  behalf, 
whereby  any  part  of  his  real  estate,  or  leasehold 
interest,  or  whereby  any  mortgage  belonging  to 
any  banker,  upon  any  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, or  leasehold  esti^  should  be  in  any 
way  incumbered,  or  affected,  except  only  by  way 
of  lease  for  three  lives,  or  thirty -one  years,  at  the 
fhU  improved  rent,  without  fine,  should  be  duly  re- 
gister^ within  one  calendar  month,  from  the 
execution  thereof  by  any  such  banker,  or  other 
person  for  him ;  and  if  such  deed  was  executed 
out  of  the  kingdom,  it  must  be  registered  within 
three  calendar  months  frt>m  the  time  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  and  that  for  want  of  such  registry,  every 
such  deed  should  be  deemed  fraudulent  and  void 
against  all  the  creditors  of  the  said  banker,  even 
though  made,  or  given,  for  valuable  consideration. 

n.  After  the  lOth  of  May,  1760,  all  grants, 
sales,  alienations,  leases,  or  di^>ositions  made  by 
any  banker  during  the  time  he  continued  to  be  a 
backer,  of  any  part  of  his  resd  estate,  or  of  any 
interest  he  held  in  real  or  leasehold  estate,  to,  or 
to  the  use  o^  or  interest  for,  any  son,  or  grandson, 
daughter,  or  granddaughter  of  such  bismker,  should 
be  utterly  void  against  every  creditor  of  such 
banker,  though  made  or  given  for  valuable  con- 
sideration ;  wnd  though  such  creditor  was,  or  was 
iK»t,  a  creditor  at  the  time  such  grant,  sale,  aliena- 
tiim,  lease,  or  disposition  was  made. 

IIL  After  the  lOth  of  May,  1760,  no  banker 
should  issue  or  give  any  note,  or  negotiable  re- 
eeipt,  or  accountable  receipt,  with  any  promise  or 
engagement  therein  contamed  for  the  payment  of 
any  interest.  And  that  all  notes,  or  receipts, 
given  in  contravention  of  the  Act,  should  be  abso- 
Tutdy  null  and  void. 

rv.  If  any  banker  frdled  to  pay  any  note,  nego- 
tiable receipt,  or  accountable  receipt,  issued  by 
him  or  his  lawfhl  agent,  on  demand,  when  the 
same  became  due,  Ids  heirs,  executors,  and  admi- 
nistrators should  be  bound  to  pay  all  such  sums 
so  dne,  with  legal  interest  fit>m  the  time  of  demand 
to  the  time  of  payment,  unless  any  agreement  had 
beoi  made  to  tb«  contrary  between  each  banker 
and  his  creditor. 


V.  If  any  baak^,  after  he  stopped  payment, 
should  receive  or  discharge  any  sum  of  money  dne 
to  him  at  the  time  he  stopped  payment,  everr 
such  receipt  or  discharge  should  be  null  and  void. 
All  deeds  and  conveyances  made  by  any  banker 
aft»r  he  had  absconded,  or  stopped  pa3rment,  al- 
though made  for  valuable  consideration,  should  be 
null  and  void,  unless  made  for  the  use  of^  and  in 
trust  for,  all  his  creditors,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  their  respective  debts  should  be  paid; 
or  unless  they  should  be  accepted  and  agreed  to 
by  all  his  creditors. 

YI.  Immediately  after  any  banker  should 
abscond,  conceal  himself  frt)m  his  creditors,  or 
stop  payment,  all  his  property  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  or  which 
he  should  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
should  be  liable  and  subject  to  all  and  every  his 
debts,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  the  same 
should  be,  except  such  as  he  should  contract 
before  he  became  a  banker,  or  those  secured  by 
deeds  duly  registered. 

YIL  No  buiker  who  should  abscond,  conceal 
himself  from  his  creditors,  or  stop  payment, 
should  have  any  privilege  of  Parliament. 

VIII.  All  promissory  notes  issued  by  any 
bank,  that  should  stop  payment  in  future,  should 
be  paid  before  any  receipt  given,  or  issued,  by  the 
bank. 

IX.  No  person  intrusted  with  any  public 
money  should  be  a  banker,  or  discount,  under 
heavy  penalties  for  each  breach. 

X.  If  any  banker  should  discontinue  business, 
all  his  creditors  must  make  demand  upon  him  for 
payment  of  his  notes  and  receipts,  within  three 
years,  otherwise  their  claims  should  be  barred. 

334.  In  the  year  1782,  at  last,  an  Act  was 
passed  after  great  opposition,  to  establish  a  public 
bank  in  Ireland.  The  chief  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Statute  1782,  c.  16,  are  as  follows : — 

I.  The  king  was  empowered,  by  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  authorize  and 
appoint  any  number  of  persons,  at  any  time  after 
the  ist  day  of  August,  1782,  until  the  1st  January, 
1784,  to  receive  subscriptions  from  any  persons, 
to  pay  into  the  Irish  treasury  the  sum  of 
£600,000  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  money,  or 
treasury  debentures  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest, 
which  should  be  received  at  par,  and  considered 
as  money. 

n.  If  any  person  should  be  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  upon  the  stock,  such  premium  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  bank. 

in.  The  king  might,  by  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  limit,  direct,  and  appoint, 
in  what  manner,  and  in  what  proportion  the  said 
sum  of  £600,000  should  be  made  assignable  and 
transferable  to  such  persons  as  should  fr^ly  and 
voluntarily  accept  it,  aqd  to  incorporate  the  pro- 
prietors by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  with  full  capacity 
to  pay,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  lands,  rents,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  of  any  kind,  nature,  or 
quali^  whatsoever,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  any 
way,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  usual  privileges  of  a 
oc^poration. 

IV .  No  single  subscriber,  whether  private  or 
a  body  corporate,  to  subscribe  for  more  than 
£10,000  sterling,  one-fourth  of  the  subscription  to 
be  paid  down,  and  the  renminder  before  the  1st 
January,  1784. 
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y.  In  case  the  whole  sam  was  not  snbecribed 
for  before  the  Ist  Jannary,  1784,  the  Act  was  to 
be  void,  and  all  debentures  and  money  lodged 
with  the  commissioners  should  be  given  back  to 
their  owners. 

VL  The  said  corporation  should  not  borrow,  or 
give  security  by  bill,  bond,  or  note,  covenant  or 
agreement  under  their  common  seal,  or  otherwi8e,fbr 
any  snm  of  money  exceeding  in  the  whole  £600,000 ; 
nor  should  they,  at  any  future  time,  owe  more 
than  that,  unless  by  some  future  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  if  their  debts  or  liabilities  at  any 
future  time  exceeded  that  sum,  then  the  members 
of  the  corporation  should  be  liable  in  their  private 
capacities  in  proportion  to  their  respective  stock. 

Vu.  The  interest  granted  by  the  corporation 
for  money  lent  to  them  should  not  exceed  5  per 
cent.,  and  they  were  not  to  discount  at  a  higher 
rate  than  5  per  cent.,  under  penalty  of  treble  the 
sum  lent. 

VIII.  They  were  especially  debarred  from 
lending  or  advancing  any  sum  of  money,  secured 
by  mortgage,  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditamente,  redeemable. 

IX.  They  were  forbidden  by  themselves  or 
their  agents,  to  deal  or  trade  with  any  of  the 
stock,  monies,  or  effects  of,  or  any  way  belonging 
to  the  said  corporation,  in  the  buying  or  selling 
of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes  whatsoever, 
under  penalty  of  treble  the  value  of  the  goods 
dealt  with.  But  they  were  permitted  to  deal 
in  bills  of  exchange,  or  to  buy  and  sell  bullion, 
gold,  or  silver,  or  to  sell  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandizes  whatsoever,  which  should  really, 
and  bondjide^  be  left,  or  deposited  with  them,  for 
money  lent,  or  advanced,  thereon,  and  which 
should  not  be  redeemed  at  the  time  agreed  upon, 
or  within  three  months  after,  or  from  selling  such 
goods  as  shonld  be  the  produce  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  them. 

X.  All  their  bills  obligatory,  and  of  credit, 
under  theur  seal,  and  issued  to  any  person,  might, 
by  indorsement  thereon,  by  such  person,  be 
assigned  and  transferred  to  any  one  else,  and  so 
on,  any  number  of  times,  by  indorsement,  and 
such  assignment  should  vest  all  property  in  the 
said  bills,  and  money  due  thereon,  in  the  holder, 
who  misht  sue  in  his  own  name. 

XI.  If  the  corporation,  or  any  member  of  it, 
should  purchase  anv  lands,  or  revenues  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  or  advance,  or  lend  to  the  Crown, 
any  snm  of  money  in  any  way  whatever,  except 
by  the  special  authority  of  Parliament,  then  every 
such  person  should  forfeit  treble  the  sum  so  ad- 
vanced, one-half  to  the  informer. 

XII.  If  any  person  obtained  any  judgment 
Against  the  corporation,  for  any  debt  or  sum  of 
money,  and  should  bring  execution  thereon  to 
the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  they  were  required 
to  pay  the  sum  due  to  the  plaintiff;  and  deduct  it 
from  the  annual  sum  due  to  the  corporation. 

Xin.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  body 
politic  or  corporate  should  be  erected  into  a  na- 
tional bank,  nor  should  any  private  partnership, 
exceeding  six  persons,  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up, 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  on  their  bills  or  not^ 
payable  at  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six 
months  from  the  borrowing  thm'eof,  under  a 
penalty  of  treble  the  amount  so  due. 

XIV.  No  member  of  the  corporation  should 
be  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  m  respect  of  his 


stock,  and  no  stock  of  the  corporation  to  be  liabto 
to  any  foreign  attachment. 

XV.  The  stock  of  the  bank  was  to  be  per- 
sonal, and  not  real,  estate.  And  the  annuity 
payable  by  the  Crown  was  not  to  be  liable  to 
foreign  attachment.  AU  the  debentures  given  in 
by  the  subscribers  to  be  cancelled,  and  an 
annuity  of  £24,000  to  be  given  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  stock,  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
bank. 

XVI.  At  any  time,  upon  twelve  months*  no- 
tice, after  the  1st  January,  1794,  published  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette,  and  repayment  of  the  principal 
sum  of  £600,000  and  all  arrears,  without  any  de- 
duction whatever,  or  at  any  time  before  the  1st 
January,  1794,  upon  repayment  of  the  said  sum, 
and  by  the  desire  and  consent  of  the  said  gover- 
nor and  company,  duly  exprecNsed,  the  corpora- 
tion was  to  cease  and  determine. 

XVII.  In  case  of  the  determination  of  the  said 
company,  in  consequence  of  such  notice,  or  re- 
quest, or  in  case  of  insolvency,  before  any  distri- 
bution or  dividend  shall  be  made  of  the  said  stock, 
or  the  produce  thereof  the  said  governor  and 
company  shall  be  obliged,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
apply  the  said  stock,  and  the  produce  thereof 
then  on  their  hands,  or  a  competent  part  of  the 
same,  to  discharge  and  pay  off  the  total  snm  of 
the  debts  which  they  shall  owe  to  others ;  and  in 
case  the  same  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  off 
and  discharge  such  debts  so  due  to  others,  that 
then  each  member  of  the  said  corporation  shall, 
in  his,  her,  or  their  private  capacity,  according 
to  the  proportions  of  their  respective  interests  in 
the  said  capital  stock,  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
such  debts,  until  the  whole  shaU  be  discharged. 

XVm.  The  dividends  are  to  be  payable 
every  six  months. 

XIX.  No  transfer  of  stock  to  be  valid,  unless 
registered  in  the  Bank*s  books  in  seven  days  ftom 
the  contract,  and  actually  transferred  in  fourteen. 

XX.  No  act  done  by  the  corporation  should 
forfeit  or  affect  the  private  estate  of  any  member 
of  it. 

335.  The  Bank  began  business  on  the  25tb 
June,  1783.  In  1791  by  the  Act,  Statute  1791, 
c.  22,  the  Corporation  was  erected  into  a  per- 
petual corporation,  subject  to  the  proviso,  that  at 
any  time  upon  twelve  months*  notice,  to  be  given 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1816,  and  repayment  of 
all  parliamentary  debts  due  to  it,  or  upon  their 
own  desire,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  corporation 
miffht  be  dissolved.  The  Company  was  allowed 
to  mcrease  its  capital  to  £1,000,000 ;  £200,000  to 
be  subscribed  and  paid  up  on,  or  before,  the  24th 
June,  1796,  and  the  remainder  on  or  before  the 
24th  June,  1801 ;  and  this  additional  sum  might 
be  applied  to  their  banking  business.  The  new 
subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated,  and  the 
Bank  might  then  increase  their  liabilities  to  the 
amount  of  £1,000,000.  Part  of  the  additional 
profits,  however,  to  be  made  by  this  increase  of 
capital,  were  to  go  to  the  public.  And  if  the 
said  sums  of  £200,000  each  were  not  subscribed, 
and  paid,  within  the  time  limited  by  the  Act,  the 
Company  should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

836.  In  1797  the  Bank  was  authorized  by  the 
Act,  Statute  1797,  c.  50,  to  increase  its  capital  to 
£1,500,000,  provided  the  new  stock  was  sub- 
scribed and  paid,  before  the  17th  February,  1798, 
in  certain  instalments  provided.    The  new  sub- 
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Bcribers  to  be  inoorponued  as  the  old  ones,  and 
tlie  Bank  was  allowed  to  increase  its  liabilities  to 
i:i,500,000.  The  new  subscription  of  £500,000 
was  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  as  a  loan  to 
the  Crown,  for  which  the  sum  of  £25,000  was  to 
be  paid  as  interest,  by  two  half-yearly  pajrments ; 
and  besides  that,  an  annuity  of  £S  12s.  6d.  per 
cent,  for  nineteen  years  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1797.  The  sum  of  £2  10s.  per  cent,  was  allowed 
as  discount  for  prompt  payment  The  interest 
granted  on  the  first  loan  of  £600,000  to  Govem- 
ment  was  raised  to  5  per  cent. 

937.  An  Act  also  was  passed  to  confirm  and 
continue  the  minute  of  council  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  1797,  directing  the  Bank  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  as  the  Bank  of  England  had  been 
ordered  to  do  on  the  27th  February.  During  the 
restriction  no  action  was  to  be  maintained  by  any 
person  against  tiie  Bank  for  the  payment  of  any 
note,  for  which  they  were  ready  to  give  a  note  of 
equal  amount  in  exchange.  And  any  Court  of 
Law  might  stay  procee&igs  in  any  action  to 
enforce  payment  until  the  restriction  should  be 
taken  o£l  The  Bimk  might  pay  any  sum  less 
than  20s.  in  cash,  and  any  sum  for  the  payment 
of  the  army  or  navy,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of 
council,  ^ich  was  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
within  three  d&ys.  But  the  Bank  might  receive 
any  sum  in  cash  firom  any  person,  not  being  less 
than  £50,  and  agree  to  repay  three-fourths  of  it. 
All  payments  in  the  Bank*s  notes  during  the  re- 
striction should  be  deemed  payments  in  cash,  if 
made  and  accepted  as  such.  And  no  person  who 
made  a  tender  of  the  Bank*s  notes  in  pajrment, 
should  be  held  to  special  baO.  The  restriction 
on  the  Bank  should  continue  for  three  months 
after  the  restriction  should  be  taken  off  the  Bank 
of  England,  unless  sooner  ordered  to  cease  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

838.  In  1799,  the  abuses  which  developed 
themselves  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  under 
the  power  of  unlimited  issues  possessed  by  every 
one,  were  very  annoying  in  Ireland,  and  the  Act, 
Statute  1799,  c.  48,  was  passed  to  remedy  them. 
It  enacted  that  in  future,  all  promissory  or  other 
notes,  or  negotiable  obligations  for  the  payment  of 
less  than  five  guineas,  except  such  notes  under 
208.,  as  were  allowed  to  be  issued  by  registered 
bankers,  not  resident  in  Dublin,  should  Im  made 
payable  to  some  certain  person  or  persons  named, 
and  their  place  of  abode  specified  therein.  That 
they  should  bear  date  before,  <m:  at,  the  time  of 
^issuing  them,  and  not  any  subsequent  date,  and 
should  be  payable  within  twenty-one  days  next 
after  the  date  thereof,  and  should  not  be  nego- 
tiable after  that  date.  All  indorsements  were  to 
be  made  before  that  time,  and  all  signatures  and 
indorsements  to  have  at  least  one  attesting  wit- 
ness, whose  name  and  abode  were  to  be  written 
on  the  note.  During  the  restriction  on  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  any  person  might  make,  issue,  or  draw 
any  inland  bill  of  exchange,  or  obligation,  for  any 
sum  not  less  than  three  guineas,  and  for  no  sum 
below  it,  and  any  such  obligation,  between  three 
guineas  and  five  guineas,  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  parson  by  whom,  or  for  whose  use  the  value 
of  such  obligation  should  have  been  paid,  and  no 
one  else.  Such  obligations  were  to  be  drawn  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  provisions  of  the 
Act.  All  obligations  under  five  guineas  were  to 
be  pi^ble  only  to  the  person  who  gave  value, 


under  tiie  penaltv  of  forfeiting  treble  their  value. 
All  oblivions  for  sums  under  20s.  were  to  be 
payable  m  cash  on  demand,  and  only  to  be  issued 
by  registered  bankers.  For  the  convenience  of 
traders,  registered  bankers,  not  resident  in  Dublin, 
might  issue  obligations  for  9s.,  6s.,  and  38.  9^., 
singly,  and  not  in  sheets,  and  the  holders  might 
demand  payment  in  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  and 
in  no  other  form. 

339.  We  have  observed  that,  on  the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  in  Enghind,  it  was 
generally  expected  that  their  notes  would  fall  to 
a  discount,  but  that  for  a  year  or  two  their  issues 
were  made  with  so  much  discretion  that  no  dis- 
count took  place.  In  1800,  however,  owing  to 
the  famine,  and  commercial  embarrassments  at 
Hamburgh,  a  great  drain  of  gold  occurred,  and 
the  paper  price  rose  to  £4  5s.,  and  the  exchange 
fell  Y&rj  rapidly.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
great  discovery  was  made,  that  the  rise  of  the 
paper  price  of  gold  above  the  Mint  price  was  the 
proof  and  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency.  The  first  writer,  whom  we  are 
aware  of,  who  called  public  attention  to  this,  was 
Mr.  Boyd,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  (Botd).  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  paper  price  of  gold  fell, 
and  was  not  higher  than  £4,  and  no  very  great 
practical  inconvenience  being  consequent  upon 
this,  the  subject  dropped  out  of  discussion.  The 
issues  of  the  Bimk  of  England  were  in  a  very 
severely  contracted  state  in  February,  1797,  at 
the  time  of  the  suspension,  and  many  very  able 
writers,  indeed,  attributed  the  suspension  to  the 
severity  of  the  contraction.  After  that,  they  had 
increased,  but  not  to  any  very  immoderate  amount 
But  when  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
were  relieved  from  cash  pajrments,  they  lost  all 
notions  of  prudence.  In  the  space  of  six  years 
they  increased  their  issues  to  all  but  ^ve  times 
their  amount  at  the  time  of  the  restriction.  For 
while  on  the  1st  January,  1797,  they  were 
£621,917,  by  the  Ist  of  April,  1801,  they  were 
£2,266,471,  and  by  November,  1803,  they  were 
£2,911,628.  And  the  exchange  between  Dublin 
and  London  had  fallen  very  rapidly,  and  propor- 
tionably  to  theee  increased  issues.  At  this  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Irish  shilling 
contained  13d.,  and  as  both  the  English  and  Irish 
pound  contained  240d.,  a  slight  calculation  will 
show  that  £100  sterling-"  £108  6s.  8d.  Irish 
currency.  Consequently,  the  par  of  exchange 
between  Ireland  and  England  was  called  8^. 
Hence,  whenever  the  exchange  was  below  8),  it 
199^8  favourable  to  Ireland,  and  whenever  it  was 
above  8),  it  was  adverse  to  Ireland.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  restriction,  the  exchange  between 
Dublin  and  London  was  fovourable  to  Dublin, 
the  exchange  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  7. 
But  immediately  aft;er  that  it  began  to  fall,  and 
at  the  close  of  1798  it  had  fallen  to  9i,  at  the 
close  of  1799  to  14|.  In  1800  it  rose  to  an 
average  of  lU,  but  this  was  during  the  period 
when  the  English  exchanges  bad  fallen  very  low, 
and  the  paper  price  of  gold  had  risen  to  £4  5s. 
In  1801  the  average  was  a  little  below  13,  in 
1802  it  was  slightly  higher,  but  in  1803  it  rapidly 
fell,  and  in  November  was  at  19.  At  this  time 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  £2,911,628. 

340.  This  extraordinary  derangement  of  the 
exchanges  was  productive  of  the  utmost  mischief 
and  confusion  to  all  commerce,  and  was  repeatedly. 
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as  stated  bj  Lord  King,  brought  before  the  notice 
of  Parliament  in  the  debates  on  the  Lrish  Bank 
Restriction  Bill,  thongh  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
meagre  reports  that  Imye  come  down  to  us.  It 
also  attracted  the  forcible  attention  of  economists, 
and  in  1803  and  1804  appeared  two  most  able 
and  remarkable  tracts,  one  by  Lord  King  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Henry  Pamell,  afterwardi  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  and  Lord  Congleton,  forcibly  sup- 
porting the  doctrines  previously  propounded  by 
Mr.  Boyd,  that  the  depression  of  the  exchange 
below  the  cost  of  transmitting  bullion  from  one 
place  to  another,  was  the  proof  and  the  measure 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency.  Both 
these  pamphlets  deserve  the  most  attentive  study, 
because  they  most  clearly  and  unanswerably  esta- 
blish the  great  fundamental  proposition  of  a  paper 
currency — That  a  rise  of  the  nutrket^  or  paver, 
price  of  gold  above  the  Mini  price,  and  a  fcul  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  beyond  the  cost  of  trans* 
mitting  hdUon  from  one  place  to  another^  is  the 
proof  and  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency. 

341.  Lord  King's  pamphlet,  too,  is  especially 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  formal  protest 
against  Adam  Smith's  doctrine,  that  as  long  as 
the  issues  of  Bank  notes  were  confined  to  the  dis- 
count of  mercantile  bills,  founded  upon  real  trans- 
actions and  of  undoubted  solidity,  they  could  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  would  necessarily  cir- 
culate, if  the  currency  was  purely  metallic,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  excessive.  This  doctrine 
was  stoutly  maintained  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
in  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry,  which  will  be 
shortly  noticed,  as  well  as  by  the  Db^ectors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  bef<»re  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. This  doctrine  is  very  specious,  but  per- 
fectly delusive,  and  Lord  King  has  the  merit  of 
first  declaring  its  fallacy.  These  two  little  trea- 
tises must  therefore  be  considered  as  among  those 
which  have  established  fundamental  principles 
in  Political  Economy,  and  will  be  found  f&lly 
analysed  in  their  proper  places  (Ejqvo,  Loeb), 
and  (Pabhell^.  They  also  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  because  they  are  the  true 
founders  of  a  doctrine  whose  discovery  many 
persons  most  unjustly  attribute  to  Ricardo  in 
1809.  And  the  phenomena,  we  are  now  going  to 
consider,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Bullion  Committee 
in  1810. 

342.  In  1804  the  extravagant  issues  of  the 
country  bankers  and  others  reached  such  an  in- 
tolerable height^  that  all  the  monetary  transactions 
between  Dublin  and  London  were  deranged, 
while  those  between  Belfast,  where  nothing  but 
specie  was  current,  and  London,  were  penectly 
regular.  In  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Bank  Re- 
striction Bill,  February  13,  1804,  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  called  the  attention  of  the  House  very 
strongly  to  the  evils  of  the  excessive  issues  of 
paper.  At  the  time  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
Restriction  Bill  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons the  amount  of  notes  issued  was  £600,000, 
and  at  that  time  they  were  £2,700,000.  While 
the  par  of  exchange  between  Ireland  and  London 
was  8i,  it  was  then  17, 18,  and  even  19  per  cent., 
and  in  some  instances  20,  and  thus  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  came  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parlia- 
ment, found  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  where  he 
had  allotted  £500  for  his  expenses,  that  only 


£400  were  to  be  received.  Mr.  Foster  declared' 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  one  real 
shilling  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to 
the  other ;  there  was  even  a  scarcity  of  brass. 
Mr.  H.  Thornton,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
bullion  report,  said  that  it  appeared  to  hhn  clear, 
that  the  excess  of  paper  circulation  was  the  cause 
of  the  bad  state  of  exchange  in  that  country. 

843.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  between  tiie 
two  countries  was  productive  of  so  much  incon-^ 
venience,  that  on  the  2nd  March,  1804,  Mr. 
Foster  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  ~  into  it.  He  said  that 
guineas  were  then  at  a  premium  of  2s.  4d.  or 
2s.  6d.  in  the  current  paper  of  the  country,  and 
whatever  causes  it  nught  be  attributed  to,  the 
whole  bank  pq>er  of  Ireland  was  then  at  a  depre- 
ciation of  10  per  cent.  But  even  that  was  not 
the  worst.  There  was  scarcely  anything  in  the 
shape  of  money  to  be  seen,  but  a  miserable 
coinage  of  adulterated  copper,  and  of  counterfeit 
shillings,  so  bad,  that  for  a  pound  bank  note  evea 
at  its  depreciated  rate,  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  of  such  shillings  would  be  given  in  ex* 
change.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said  that  no  man,  who 
had  not  been  in  the  country,  could  form  any  con- 
ception of  the  distress  from  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. There  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland  except  in  the  north,  any  descrip* 
tion  of  coin  whatever,  except  some  very  bad 
copper;  silver  or  gold  there  was  none.  But  as 
something  must  l^  used  for  circulation,  there 
were  many  persons  who,  without  any  capital 
whatever,  set  up  a  kind  of  banking  shops,  and 
issued  notes  of  6d.  or  a  Is.,  and  a  note  for  3s.  6d. 
was  considered  as  a  very  large  one.  Mr.  Fox, 
too,  saw  clearly  that  the  bank  paper  was  depre- 
ciated, and  not  the  guinea  that  was  raised.  A 
committee  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  exchange 
between  Dublin  and  England,  and  the  state  of 
the  currency  in  Ireland. 

344.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
appointment  of  this  committee,  and  its  report,  are 
deserving  of  great  attention,  as  this  was  the  first 
parliamentary  investigation  into  the  theory  of  the 
paper  currency,  and  they  are  the  antetype  of  what 
afterwards  occurred  in  England,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

345.  The  evidence  given  before  this  committee 
of  the  state  of  the  currency  of  Ireland,  was  most 
extraordinary.  Mr.  D*01ier,  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  had  some  of  the  base  currency  in 
circulation  weighed.  He  found  that  it  took  126s. 
to  the  pound  weight,  such  as  remained  of  the  old 
mint  issues  weighed  94s.  6d.  to  the  pound,  being 
delivered  at  the  rate  of  62s.  to  the  pound.  He 
estimated  that  the  best  of  the  base  silver  shillings 
were  not  worth  6d.,  and  the  worst  about  3d.  The 
makers  of  this  base  coinage  sold  it  to  persons  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  circulating  it,  at  the  rate  of 
from  28s.  to  35s.  the  guinea.  Mr.  Roach  said, 
that  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  silver  currency 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  issue  of  silver  notes. 
These,  together  with  the  increasing  issues  of 
bankers*  notes  of  all  descriptions,  had  enhanced 
the  price  of  all  articles  of  the  export  trade  above 
their  natural  value,  and  had  created  a  degree  of 
fiftlse  credit  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland,  which 
increased  the  prices  of  lano,  &c.    These  issues  oi 
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•ilTer  notes  were  constoiitljr  increasinff,  especkllj 
during  the  last  twelyemonths.  He  said  that  there 
was  in  reality  a  very  sood  supply  of  real  silver 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  was  hoarded  and 
concealed,  and  which  woold  again  c<Mne  into  cir- 
enlation,  if  these  sUyer  notes  were  suppressed  as 
tiiey  ought  to  be.  Traders  almost  milYersally 
issued  notes  for  3s.  9^  and  6s.,  payable  to 
bearer  at  twen^-one  days  after  date,  to  evade  the 
law.  Mr.  Colville,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, thought  there  might  be  some  small  propor* 
ti<m  of  mint  silver,  greatly  worn,  in  circulation  in 
Dublin,  but  not  more  than  2  per  cent  This  had 
been  gradually  getting  worse  and  worse  for  more 
than  five  years.  Crowns  and  half-crowns,  origi* 
nally  issued  from  the  mint,  were  not  circulated, 
but  kept  as  curiosities,  and  from  the  high  state  of 
the  exchange,  the  best  pieces  were  carefully  picked 
out  for  exportation.  There  were  at  this  time  in 
Ireland  7  bankers  issuing;  bank  notes,  28  issuers  of 
gold  and  silver  notes,  62  issuers  of  silver  notes,  and 
128  issues  of  L  O.  U.*s.  In  the  Youghall  district 
alone,  there  were  70  issuers  of  currency,  of  which 
62  issued  I.  O.  U.*s,  from  6s.  down  to  SJrd. 

346.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  nothing 
but  gold  was  current,  the  exchange  at  Belfast 
with  London  had  alwavs  continued  favourable  to 
Belfast,  and  even  while  the  exchange  at  Dublin 
was  progressively  sinking,  the  exchange  at  Bel- 
&st  continued  to  rise.  From  1794  to  the  end  of 
1798  the  exchange  had  been  invariably  favourable 
to  Dublin,  bein^  generally  about  7i,  and  some- 
times even  so  high  as  5,  but  at  the  end  of  1798  it 
fell  to  9 ;  during  1799  it  fell  rapidly  to  14  in  the 
b^ginninff  of  December,  but  it  being  expected 
that  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  would  be  exchanged 
for  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  rose  to  9, 
and  continued  a  little  below  that  rate  during 
1800,  but  at  this  time  the  Bank  paper  in  England 
had  fallen  to  a  considerable  discount.  In  1801  it 
began  steadily  to  fall  again,  and  this  became  much 
more  rapid  and  severe  during  1803.  In  August 
and  September  of  that  year  it  reached  a  depression 
of  19,  and  though  it  afterwards  rose  to  13,  it  con- 
tinned  to  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tions, and  was  at  18  at  the  end  of  January,  1804, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  House.  The  follow- 
ing figures  exhibit  the  difference  of  the  exchange 
on  London  between  Dublin,  where  all  the  currency 
was  paper,  and  Belfast,  where  it  was  all  specie : — 

1802  Dublin.  Belfast 

Average  of  jS.  a.  d.  £»  s.  d. 

Ist  Quarter  ...  11    5  11  ..  6  18    4 

2nd      „        ...  11  11    3  ..  7  16    0 

8rd       „        ...  II    2    7  ..  8    0  10 

4th  ^,        ...  10  18    6  ..  7    8    9 

Ist  Quarter  .  . 
2nd  M  •  . 
Srd      „ 

January  27...       18    00.    .600 
At  Kewry,  which  was  a  kind  of  debateable 
land  between  specie  and  paper,  the  exchange  upon 
London,  according  as  bills  were  purchased  with 
specie,  or  bank  notes,  was  as  follows : — 

1808.  ^)ecie.  Bank  Notes. 

£  8.  d.  X  B.  d. 

January  .  .  7  17  6  ...  12  17  6 
April  ..800  ...  18  0  0 
July  .    .    8  10   0       ...        18  10    0 

October    ..600       ...       15  10    0 

1804* 
January    ..600      ...       16  10   0 


11    1    9    . 

.    7  12 

6 

Id    8  11    . 

.    8    8 

8 

15  17    0    . 

.    7  12 

6 

16    8    7    . 

.    5  12 

6 

In  1696  the  extremely  depreciated  state  of  the 
silver  coinage  of  England  had  turned  the  ex« 
chan^^es,  greatly  against  this  country.  But  it  was 
a  prmciple  perfectly  well  known  to  the  mer- 
chants of  that  time,  as  any  one  who  reads  the 
pamphlets  of  that  period  may  see,  that  the  real 
exchange  between  any  two  places  could  never  vary 
more  Vum  the  cost 'of  eendinf^  hdlion  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  The  question,  therefore,  before 
the  committee  was,  to  what  could  this  extraordi- 
nary state  of  the  exchange  at  Dublin  on  London 
be  owing?  Especially  what  could  be  the  reason 
of  the  difference  of  the  rate  between  Dublin  and 
Belfast  ?  One  set  of  witnesses  plainly  and  un- 
hesitatingly declared  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
over-issues  of  bank  paper  in  Dublin. 

347.  When  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  were  asked  whether  they  thought  the 
Bank*s  notes  were  depreciated,  they  indignantly 
repudiated  such  a  notion.  Mr.  Colville,  being 
asked  what  could  be  the  motive  for  so  large  an 
increase  in  its  issues,  as  from  £600,000  to 
£3,000,000  in  so  short  a  time,  said  that  the  course 
of  exchanges  having  about  two  years  after  the  re- 
striction become  very  high,  and  greatly  against 
Ireland,  the  money  of  the  country  was  carried  out 
of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  paying^  the  balance  of 
remittances  against  Ireland.  The  consequence 
was,  that  as  the  circulating  medium  of  gold  de- 
creayBod,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  its  phice 
with  paper.  He  said  that,  after  the  restriction, 
it  was  necessary  to  supply  notes  for  the  pa3rments 
that  would  have  been  made  in  guineas,  and  this 
amount  he  placed  at  £1,200,000.  He  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  great  error  to  suppose,  as  was 
generally  done,  that  the  extension  of  paper  in  Ire- 
land has  been  a  cause  of  raising  the  exchange; 
in  his  opinion  it  was  directly  the  reverse,  inasmuch 
as  the  circulation  of  paper  supplied  the  circulating 
medium,  it  enabled  uie  gold,  which  before  stood  in 
its  place,  to  be  exported  out  of  the  country,  and, 
as  far  as  it  went  in  weis^ht  and  measure,  so  far  it 
was  a  clear  and  decided  cause  of  preventing  the 
exchange  from  getting  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
had  hitnerto  attained.  And  it  was  evident  that 
the  more  paper  issued  by  the  Bank,  in  consequence 
of  an  extension  of  loans,  so  far  as  it  further  ex- 
tended the  notes  of  the  Bank,  it  further  enabled  a 
greater  drain  of  specie  to  take  place,  and  conse- 
quently to  strengthen  the  cause,  which  kept  down 
the  rate  of  exchange.  This  witness  attributed  the 
state  of  the  exchanges  exclusively  to  the  fact,  as 
he  alleged,  that  Ireland  owed  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  she  was  able  to  pay.  These  opinions 
he  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

348.  We  shall  find  in  this  witness's  evidence 
one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  reasoning  in 
a  circle,  that  can  be  easily  met  with.  He  was 
asked — "  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  unfavor- 
able exchange  which  has  existed  between  Dublin 
and  London  ?— I  decidedly  and  clearly  consider 
the  sole  efficient  cause  to  be  that  Ireland  owes  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  Great  Britain  than  she 
is  able  to  pay. — ^What  do  you  take  to  be  the  true 
criterion  of  such  balance  of  debt  ? — The  true  cri- 
terion I  take  to  be,  the  state  of  exchange  be- 
tween Dublin  and  London,  and  London  and  Dub- 
lin.—Explain  your  reasons  ?— When  exchange 
is  considerably  above  par,  it  is  said  to  be  against 
Ireland,  and  in  that  case  certainly,  at  that  time 
Ireland  owes  more  money  than  she  is  able  to 
pay.**    That  is  to  say,  the  reaeon  why  the  ex- 
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changes  were  trnfavorable,  was  because  Ireland 
owed  money,  and  the  proo/that  she  owed  money 
was  because  the  exchanges  were  nnfavorable!. 
Marvellous  logic  I  He  was  asked  if  the  rate  of 
exchange  could  be  influenced  by  the  yalae  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  balance  of  debt  between  the 
two  countries  was  paid,  as  if,  for  instance,  it  was 
paid  in  a  degraded  or  adulterated  coin.  He  ad- 
mitted it  might  be  so  if  paid  in  base  coin,  but  he 
denied  that  such  views  in  any  way  applied  to 
Bank  of  Ireland  paper. 

349.  Mr.  D*01ier  entirely  coincided  in  these 
views ;  being  asked — "  Do  not  you  conceive  that 
there  may  be  an  augmentation  of  Bank  of  Ireland 
paper,  which  may  be  so  large  as  to  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  its  value  in  exchange  for  goods, 
supposing  bank  paper  to  be  not  now  convertible 
into  coin,  and  that  the  public  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  solvency  of  the  Bank,  and  even  in  the 
certainty  of  the  Bank  paper  bein^  again  converted 
into  gold,  at  some  remote  and  mdefinite  period, 
mav  be  perfectly  maintained? — ^I  think  it  pos- 
sible, but  by  no  means  probable.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that,  because  gold  is  bought  at  a  premium, 
that  therefore  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  are  by  so 
much  depreciated,  and  at  an  absolute  discount  to 
the  amount  of  that  premium,  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  that  is  the  way  to  look  at  the  question.  The 
circulation  of  the  paper  said  to  be  depreciated, 
must  first  be  proved  to  have  become  burdensome 
to  the  holders,  and  bargains  to  have  been  made 
by  unnecessary  purchasers  to  get  rid  of  that  which 
they  found  inconvenient  or  were  apprehensive  to 
hold.  The  mere  buying  of  gold  at  an  advanced 
price  beyond  that  of  the  Mint  is  the  effect,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  the  exchange,  and  therefore  no 
proof  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  itself." 

S60,  The  theory  of  these  gentlemen  was,  that 
the  exchange  could  only  be  depressed  on  account 
of  money  being  remitted,  and  that  it  might  be  de- 
pressed to  any  extent  in  proportion  to  the  money 
that  had  to  be  remitted.  Now,  if  this  theory 
was  true,  it  happened,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
above  figures,  that  while  the  exchange  was  ad- 
verse to  Dublin,  it  was  favourable  to  Belfast; 
consequently,  while  enormous  remittances  were 
making  JYom  Dublin  to  London,  there  must  at  the 
same  time  have  been  large  remittances  making 
&om  London  to  Belfast,  riay,  the  phenomena  at 
'jfewry  were  more  astounding  still,  for  at  that 
place,  when  payments  were  made  both  in  specie 
and  paper,  the  exchange,  if  paid  in  specie,  was 
favourable  to  Newry,  and  if  paid  in  paper  was  ad- 
verse ;  consequently,  that  reasoning  would  show 
that  London  was  largely  in  debt  to  Newry,  and 
Newry  enormously  in  debt  to  London  I 

351.  Mr.  Colville  fully  admitted,  that  before 
the  restriction,  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  contract 
its  issues  during  an  unfavourable  exchange  and  a 
drain  of  guineas.  He  was  asked,  ^*Was  it  the 
practice  of  the  Bank,  antecedently  to  the  restric- 
tion, in  any  degree  to  restrain  the  total  amount  of 
its  loans,  when  it  experienced  a  diminution  of  cash 
in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable  exchange,  or 
of  any  other  circumstances  producing  a  drain  of 
its  guineas  ? — Jt  must  be  very  obvious  that,  if  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  did  not  pay  a  very  great  at- 
tention to  such  an  important  consideration^  they 
would  be  very  unfit  to  conduct  the  business  put 
under  their  care.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  say, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  lessen  the  total 


amount  of  their  loans,  including  loans  in  the  way 
of  discounts,  when  they  found  their  guineas  going 
from  them  ? — /  certainly  do.  Did  not  that  limi- 
tation of  loans  necessarily  operate  as  a  limitation 
also  of  the  total  amount  of  their  circulating  paper 
to  an  equal  amount  ? — It  certainly  does  generally, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  the  specific  proportion.  Would  not  the  Bank 
paper,  in  such  a  oise,  be  necessarily  reduced,  not 
only  in  the  degree  in  which  the  loans  were  reduced, 
but  even  in  a  still  greater  degree — namely,  in  the 
same  proportion,  abo,  as  the  gold  of  the  Bank  was 
diminished? — It  certainly  would;  and  in  the 
former  answer  given  I  think  I  have  explained  it. 
«  •  «  Do  you  admit,  then,  that,  antecedently  to 
the  restriction,  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
naturally  diminished  itself  whenever  gold  was 
drawn  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  supposing 
even  its  loans  to  remain  the  same  ? — As  the  notes 
came  in  for  payment  of  the  cash,  the  cash  was 
diminished,  and  the  circulation  of  paper  was  di- 
minished in  the  same  proportion ;  but  in  all  these 
cases  the  prudence  of  the  Bank  induced  them  to 
call  in  their  loans,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Bank  provisionally  against  the  continuance  of 
such  a  drain,*"  p.  102-3.  There  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  the  gist  of 
which  is,  that  before  the  restriction  the  Bwk  in- 
stinctively felt  it  their  duty  to  contract  their 
issues  during  an  adverse  exchange,  no  matter  how 
good  the  bills  presented  for  discount  were. 

352.  But  at  this  time  the  doctrine  of  Adam 
Smith  was  brought  forward,  which  we  have 
noticed  above,  as  having  been  denounced  by 
Lord  King,  that  the  Bani*s  issues  could  not  be 
excessive,  so  long  as  they  were  advanced  on  mer- 
cantile bills  of  undoubted  solidity,  and  based  on 
a  real  transaction.  The  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  of  course,  were  not  likely  to  admit 
that  their  own  notes  were  depreciated,  because 
that  would  be  condemning  themselves.  Sevoid 
of  the  other  witnesses  maintained  the  same  doc- 
trine. 1^.  Irving,  a  merchant  of  LcAdon,  was 
asked,  "Do  you  deal  with  Ireland? — I  do;  I 
know  the  Exchange  has  been  high.  Has  there 
been  a  depreciation  of  circulating  paper  in  Ire- 
land ?— I  have  heard  so.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
it  has  been  depreciated  ? — It  is  not.  Have  yon 
heard  that  guineas  have  been  purchased  for  a 
premium  there?  —  I  have;  and  I  believe  it. 
Do  you  not  think,  of  course,  that  paper  is  depre- 
ciated, when  guineas  are  bought  at  a  premium  ? 
— I  do  not.  Explain  your  reasons. — I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  btmk,  managed  with  prudence, 
would  only  issue  its  notes  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  which  mav  be  made  for  those  notes,  in 
exchange  for  good  and  convertible  securities, 
such  as  mercantile  Bills  of  Exchange,  payable  at 
specific  periods,  of  undoubted  respectability, 
founded  upon  real  mercantile  transactions,  upon 
government  securities,  such  as  Exchequer  Biils, 
m  the  purchase  of  Spanish  dollars,  or  other  bul- 
lion ;  and  the  curcumstance  of  the  bank  notes  of 
Ireland  being  demanded  for  such  good  and  con- 
vertible securities,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  a  px>of  that 
they  are  not  too  large  in  amount,  and  that  their 
value  has  not  depreciated.*  ♦  •  Another  reason 
why  I  am  of  opinion  that  Bank  notes  have  not  de- 
preciated in  valne  is,  that  the  interest  of  money  has 
not  been  diminished.  May  not  notes  be  depreciated 
in  the  value  of  their  currency,  althoiigh  they  are 
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in  no  way  dei»reciated  in  the  opinion  of  their 
Becnritj  ? — ^I  think  not,  because,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  it  might  be  said  that  a  gninea  is  also 
depreciated ;  be^uise,  comparing  the  quantity  of 
g^d  which  is  contained  in  a  guinea,  according  to 
its  Mint  price,  it  would  yield,  according  to  the 
present  market  price  of  that  commodity,  a  pre- 
miam.  Might  not  a  greater  quantity  of  notes 
being  in  circulation  than  the  country  requires,  cause 
their  depreciation? — ^Yes,  I  hare  already  stated 
that  Bank  notes  can  only  maintain  thehr  value, 
when  they  are  demanded  in  exchange  for  good 
and  conyertible  securities.**  Now,  we  shall  not, 
in  this  place,  investigate  the  accuracy  of  this 
theory,  because  it  was  reproduced  with  much 

g eater  force  and  emphasis  before  the  Bullion 
>mmittee,  and  the  Irish  Committee  pronounced 
no  opinion  upon  upon  it  in  their  report.    The 
Bnllion  Committee  did  investigate  it,  and  con- 
demned it.    We  only  say  here,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  plausible  theories  ever  started, 
bnt  it  is  in  reality  only  another  phase  of  John 
Law's  theory  of  basing  a  paper  currency  on  land. 
If  this  theory  were  true,  the  whole  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain  might  at  once  be  converted  into 
notes,  as  well  as  all  mercantile  bills.    It  is  only 
one  form  of  Lawism.  (Bullion  Rbpobt.    Law.) 
353.    In   1696,  during  the  recoinage  of  the 
diver  money,  the  Bank  of  England  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  a  difference  arose  l^tween  Bank  notes 
and  specie  of  20  per  cent.,  and  between  tallies  and 
specie  of  40  per  cent.,  and  it  was  universally  said 
that  Bank  notes  and  tallies  were  at  a  discount  of 
20  and  40  per  cent,  respectively.    There  is  no 
trace  of  any  other  language  but  that  being  applied 
to  them.    At  the  period  we  are  now  spring  of, 
the  Irish  Bank  bad  suspended  payments,  and 
Irish  Bank  notes  and  specie  exchanged  at  a  dif- 
ference of  10  per  cent.,  so  that  it  required  a 
guinea  note  and  2s.  6d.  to  buy  a  guinea  in  specie. 
The  merchants  and  statesmen  of  1696  would  have 
expressed  this  state  of  things  by  saying  that  the 
Bank  note  had  fallen  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 
Bnt  at  this  period  a  new  mode  of  expressing  it  was 
discovered ;  it  was  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was 
not  the  paper  which  was  depreciated,  but  the 
guinea  which  had  risen  in  value  I  or  was  appreci" 
ated,  as  the  jargon  was.    Mr.  Harman,  whom  we 
meet  again  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  was 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
paper  is  depreciated? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  be- 
cause I  should  not  say  that  paper  was  depreciated 
unless  there  was  a  forced  issue  of  it,  and  that  it 
was  offered  at  a  discount  on  all  occasions ;  I  should 
rather  now  say,  that  gold  is  increased  in  value, 
than  the  paper  is  depreciated.    When  2s.  is  dven 
in  Ireland  universally  for  the  exchange  of  a  Bank 
of  Ireland  guinea  note  into  gold,  do  you  not  esti- 
mate that  the  note  is  depreciated  to  the  amount 
of  2s.? — ^The  distinction    may  seem  nice,  but 
guineas  are  wanted  in  Ireland  chiefly  for  one  pur- 
pose— the  trade  of  the  North,  as  I  have  under- 
stood— and  as  the  transactions  of  the  North  are 
are  carried  on  by  guineas  only,  I  apprehend  that 
is  the  cause.   •  •  •    Do  you,  then,  think  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
balance  of  payments  due  to  Great  Britain,  and  not 
to  be  affected  by  anything  relating  to  the  circula- 
tion of  that  country,  as  it  at  present  stands  ? — I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  tfe  sofficient  to  produce  the  evil.    I  do  not  say 
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there  may  not  be  other  circumstances  which  may 
contribute  towards  it.  I  allude  to  the  balance  of 
debt  which  Ireland  owes.  *  *  *  What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  best  criterion  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  paper  currency,  an  alteration  of  its  value, 
compared  with  the  general  proper^  of  any 
country,  or  its  alteration  compared  with  a  given 
article,  viz.,  guineas  f — ^I  think  the  firs  he  best 
criterion,  because  guineas  may  be  wanted,  as  in 
the  present  case,  for  special  purposes.  Is  there 
not  at  present  a  difference  between  the  value  of 
Irish  and  English  Bank  paper  in  Ireland? — ^For 
the  purposes  of  remittance,  certainly.  Do  you 
not  conceive  that  the  fact  of  a  premium  existing 
on  English  Bank  notes  in  Ireland,  and  exchanged 
for  Irish  Bank  notes,  affords  some  indication  that 
it  is  Irish  paper  which  is  depreciated,  and  not  the 
price  of  gold  which  is  locally  raised  ? — ^I  do  not." 

354.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  Mr.  Harman 
said  that  he  considered  the  value  of  paper,  as  re- 
gards other  things,  a  better  criterion  than  its 
value  compared  to  gold,  he  did  not  remember  that 
the  Bank  notes  were  a  ^^  promise  to  pay**  gold, 
and  they  were  not  a  promise  to  pay  anything  else. 
The  same  opinions  were  expressed  by  other  wit- 
nesses, who  seemed  to  think  that  there  could  be 
no  possible  cause,  which  influenced  the  rate  of 
exchange,  but  the  remittances  to  be  made  to  or 
from  the  country.  When  we  consider  the  nature 
of  an  exchange,  and  the  state  of  facts  proved 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  coinage  at  that  time, 
we  might  almost  smile  at  these  ideas,  and 
attribute  them  to  the  peculiar  modes  of  thinking, 
which  are  sometimes  prevalent  on  the  western 
side  of  St.  George*s  Channel.  But  we  shall  find 
that,  when  a  precisely  similar  state  of  things  took 
place  in  England,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, the  very  same  doctrines  were  long  and 
stoutly  asserted  by  a  very  numerous  party  in  this 
country,  and  would  probably  be  so  again,  under 
similar  circumstances. 

355.  There  was  one  witness,  however,  who 
held  veiT  different  opinions — ^Mr.  Marshall,  In- 
spector-General of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Ire- 
land. Being  asked,  ^^What  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  England  and  Ireland,  and  how 
has  it  stood  for  some  time  past? — ^In  order  to  an- 
swer that  question,  I  will  beg  leave,  in  the  first 
place,  to  state  some  facts  which  prove  that  Bank 
notes,  including  bankers*  as  well  as  Bank  of  Ire- 
land notes,  are  not  exchangeable  for  specie  with- 
out a  premium ;  and  then  I  will  proceed  to  state 
some  acknowledged  principles  and  facts  relative 
to  the  rate  of  exchange,  together  with  such 
opinions  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  on  the 
subject.  First,  as  to  the  premiums  on  specie.  A 
premium  has  been  taken  upon  exchange  m  Dublin 
ever  since  the  vear  1799,  for  exchanging  Bank  of 
Ireland  notes  for  specie.  The  premium  did  not 
exceed  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  notes  prior 
to  the  summer  of  1803 ;  but  since  that  time  it  has 
risen  to  10  or  12  per  cent.  Secondly,  there  are 
also  specie  shops,  as  they  are  now  called,  in  some 
of  the  principal  streets  of  Dublin,  with  these  in- 
scriptions over  the  door,  *^  Guineas  bought  and 
sold  here,**  and  ^^Bank  notes  exchanged  for 
guineas,**  &c.  &c.  About  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  23rd  of  July  last,  the  retaD  price  of  a 
guinea  in  gold  was  a  paper  guinea  and  2s.  8^. ; 
on  the  31st  December,  1803,  the  day  on  which  I 
made  my  last  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  retail 
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price  of  a  goinea  in  gold  was  a  paper  guinea  and 
2s.  2d.  Thirdly,  about  the  end  of  December  last, 
the  pnce  of  a  bill  in  Dublin  upon  London  for 
£100  British  was  £116  lOs.  Irish,  if  purchased 
with  Irish  Bank  notes,  but  if  purchased  with 
specie,  the  price  was  only  £106  lOs.  Irish. 
Fourthly,  but  it  is  not  only  when  we  buy  billfl  of 
exchange  that  we  find  out  the  premium,  we  per- 
ceive it  also  in  all  our  domestic  transactions ;  the 
man  who  goes  to  market  with  a  guinea  in  gold, 
has  an  advantage,  to  the  extent  of  the  premium, 
over  another  going  to  market  with  a  guinea  in 
paper.  The  man  with  the  guinea  in  gold  caUs  in 
his  way  to  market  at  a  specie  shop,  and  sells  the 
guinea  for  a  paper  guinea,  and  the  premium ;  he 
has  then  a  bank  note  of  equal  value  with  that  of 
the  other  man,  and  he  has  besides  the  premium. 
Fifth,  the  premium  given  with  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes,  when  exchanged  in  Dublin  for  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  much  the  same  aa  when  ex- 
changed for  specie.  From  these  facts,  it  appears 
that  Irish  Bank  notes  want  10  or  12  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  specie.  Specie  could  not  have  risen 
so  high  in  Ireland,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
all  her  commodities  could  not  have  fallen  so  low 
as  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  have  continued  in  that 
state  for  any  considerable  time,  circumstanced  as 
that  country  is  with  regard  to  Great  Britain ;  be- 
cause such  a  degree  of  cheapness  of  all  commodi- 
ties in  Ireland  would  have  attracted  specie  from 
Great  Britain,  where  it  has  not  risen  materially, 
and  reduced  the  value  of  it  to  the  ordinary  level. 
But  were  it  possible  that  specie  should  have  risen 
with  regard  to  all  commodities  in  Ireland  10  or 
12  per  cent.,  or  any  supposable  height.  Bank 
notes  which  were  issued  for  specie  at  its  current 
value,  whatever  it  may  be,  ought  of  course  to 
have  risen  paripasnh  and  to  be  exchangeable  for 
it,  and  therefore,  whatever  Bank  notes  may  now 
want  of  this  exchangeable  property,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  falling  off  from  their  original  value, 
or  a  depreciation  to  that  extent  In  spes^ing  of 
Bank  notes,  I  speak  of  the  paper  currency  ofLre- 
land  at  large  issued  by  bankers.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  paper  currency  of  Ireland  at 
large  is  depreciated  ?— I  am  clearlv  of  that 
opinion,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  To 
what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  depreciation  of 
paper,  whether  from  discredit,  or  over  issue,  or 
otherwise? — As  to  discredit,  I  never  heard  the 
solvency  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  doubted  by  any 
one,  and  I  am  inclined  to  impute  it  to  an  over 
issue,  but  I  cannot  give  a  decided  opinion;  I 
mean  an  over  issue  of  paper  in  general,  and  not  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  particularly." 

356.  Mr.  Marshall  then  shewed  most  clearly, 
that  the  real  exchange  arising  from  a  balance  of 
papnents  was  in  favor  of  Ireland,  and  not  adverse 
to  it  as  appeared  by  the  nominal  exchange.  That 
the  exchange  appeared  to  be  against  Dublin  was 
owing  to  its  always  being  computed  in  bank  notes, 
which  having  ceased  to  represent  the  full  quan- 
tity of  specie  for  which  they  were  issued,  required 
an  additional  number  of  them  to  make  up  that 
quantity.  This  additional  number  swelled  the 
exchange,  and  made  it  appear  to  be  affainst  Dub- 
lin, when  in  reality  it  was  in  its  Sivor.  The 
proof  that  the  reiu  exchange  was  in  favor  of 
Dublin  was  very  simple,  becimse  bills  of  exchange 

Eurcbased  with  specie  in  Dublin,  or  with  Bank  of 
reland  notes  equal  in  amount  to  specie  at  their 


market  price,  would  then  yield  about  £1  16s.  9d 
more  in  London  than  they  would  cost  in  Dublin 
Whereas  during  an  unfavorable  exchange  a  mer- 
chant could  always  get  more  for  his  bill  in  Dublin, 
than  in  London.  These  facts  decisively  proved 
that  the  real  exchange  was  in  favor  of  Ireland. 

357.  Mr.  Marshall  put  before  the  conunittee  an 
elaborate  statement,  regarding  the  true  state  of 
the  balance  of  debt,  to  which  the  lowering  of  the 
exchange  was  attributed;  and  also  to  shew 
whether  the  balance  of  debt  influenced  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  currency.  He  said  that 
there  were  some  points  involved  in  obscurity,  but 
at  the  period  of  the  suspension,  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  the  balance  of  debt  was  in  &vor  of 
Ireland,  because  the  exchange  was  then  steadily 
favorable  to  Dublin.  Starting  from  this  point, 
it  might  be  shewn  whether  the  circumstance 
which  had  arisen  since  had  had  any,  and  what, 
effect  upon  the  state  of  things,  assumed  to  have 
been  fovorable  at  that  tune.  From  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Marshall  shewed  most  conclusively, 
that  the  baluice  of  debt  which  was  favorable  to 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  suspension,  had  since 
that  event  become  still  more  favorable  to  it.  Hav- 
ing shewn  that  in  fact  the  balance  of  debt  was  in 
favor  of  Ireland,  his  second  object  was  to  shew 
whether  it  influenced  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency.  He  shewed  that  on  the  3rd  March, 
1797,  when  the  bank  suspended  cash  payments, 
the  exchanges  were  favorable,  and  during  that 
year  a  larger  quantity  of  specie  was  remitted  to 
Ireland  than  had  ever  happened  before.  Never- 
theless, while  the  specie  was  flowing  into  Ireland, 
the  depreciation  of  the  notes  commenced.  From 
August,  1801,  to  the  time  he  was  speaking,  April 
24, 1804,  no  remittances  of  consequence  hid  been 
made  to  London  in  specie,  ^  Bimk  notes,  how- 
ever, have  never  ceased,  whether  the^  specie  was 
coming  into  Ireland,  or  going  out  of  it ;  whether 
the  exchange  was  under  par  or  above  par ;  whether 
the  balance  of  debt  was  favorable  or  unfitvorable, 
to  be  depreciated;  and  the  depreciation  appears 
to  have  been  higher  when  the  balance  of  debt  was 
more  favorable,  and  lower  when  it  was  less  so ; 
and  upon  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  the  depre- 
ciation has  not  been  influenced  by  the  balance  of 
debt.  Do  you  mean,  then,  upon  the  whole^  of 
your  evidence,  to  give  it  as  your  decided  opinioiL 
that  the  general  balance  of  debt  between  England 
and  Ireland,  including  trade,  remittances,  and 
every  species  of  pecuniary  transaction,  has  been 
each  year  since  the  restriction  on  specie,  in  frivor 
of  Ireland? — I  do,  very  clearly,  except  during 
the  two  years  of  scarcity,  and  upon  the  whole  six 
years  taken  together  the  general  balance  must 
have  been  considerably  in  nvor  of  IreUmd.  Do 
you  also  mean,  upon  the  whole  of  your  evidence, 
to  give  it  as  your  decided  opinion,  that  there  is, 
and  has  been,  a  depreciation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  Ireland,  and  that  the  high  rates  of  ex- 
change which  have  prevailed,  and  still  prevail, 
have  arisen  from  that  depreciation  ? — ^I  do ;  the 
high  exchange  in  Dublin,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  must  mo  boubt  havb 

AEISBM,  LIKB  AIX  OTHBB  PBBMANBHTLT  HIGH 
BXCHANQBS,  WHICH  HAVB  BVBB  BXISTBD,  FBOM 
THB  DEPBBCIATBB  8TATB  OF  THB  CUBBBBCT, 
WITH  WHICH  BILU  OP  BXCHAKOB  ABB  PUB- 
CHASED,  and  the  same  remedy  might  perhaps  be 
resorted  to  with  success  in  the  present  case,  which 
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kas  never  foiled  to  be  effectual  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, namely,  a  removal  of  the  depreciation.'' 

858.  We  shall  now  give  a  somewhat  full 
analysis  of  this  report,  becaose  it  is  the  first  par- 
liamentary investigation  into  the  theory  of  the 
paper  cnrrency;  and  thongh,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  known,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  Political  Economy.  The  report 
divides  the  inqniry,  Ist,  into  the  state  of  the 
Exchange,  and  2nd,  the  state  of  the  Currency. 
The  first  of  these,  namely,  the  state  of  the  Ex- 
change, is  considered  under  three  heads: — 

I.  As  to  the  hct  of  an  unfavourable  Exchange 
existing,  and  to  what  extent. 

n.  As  to  the  causes  which  have  created  it. 

m.  As  to  the  remedies  which  can  be  resorted 
to,  for  either  removing,  or  alleviating  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  it. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  tables  of  the  rates  of 
Exchange  between  Dublin  and  London,  and 
Belfast  and  London,  had  been  laid  before  them, 
showing  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  between  the 
two,  in  some  cases.  In  the  former  place,  bills 
were  purchased  with  Bank  of  Irelwid,  and  other 
bankers'  notes ;  in  the  latter,  with  guineas.  The 
exchange,  if  stated  as  between  Belfast  and  Lon- 
don, appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  Ireland ;  if  stated 
as  between  Dublin  and  London,  to  be  uniformly 
a^inst  Ireland,  ever  since  1798,  and  to  have 
nscn  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  former 
they  would  call  the  real,  and  the  other  the 
nominal  exchange,  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  arose  from  the  depreciation  of  the  circu- 
lating paper.  It  was  true  that  some  reasons  were 
nrged  to  shew  that  it  was  the  value  of  guineas 
that  was  raised ;  but  if  a  person  who  had  a  guinea 
could  bay  with  it,  a  Bank  of  Ireland  guinea  note, 
and  also  two  shillings;  and  if  any  one  who 
wanted  a  guinea,  must  give  a  Bank  of  L-eland 
note,  and  also  two  shillings,  it  is  evident  that  the 
paper  being  of  so  much  less  value  than  the 
guinea,  is  by  so  much  depreciated,  especially 
when  exchange  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  which  is 
estimated  by  the  value  of  bullion,  or  specie ;  and 
the  guinea,  being  the  same  coin  current  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  is  the  true  standard  to  which 
the  value  of  the  circulating  paper  is  to  be  referred. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  by  any  circumstances 

fuineas  can  be  rendered  10  per  cent  higher  in 
reland  than  in  England,  when  the  expense  of  con- 
veying them  from  one  country  to  the  other,  does 
not  amount  to  1  per  cent.  But  farther,  the  cir- 
culating paper  of  Ireland  was  equally  depreciated, 
when  compared  with  a  Bank  of  England  note. 
The  same  premium  was  given  to  obtain  Bank  of 
England  notes  as  guineas ;  and  they  commanded 
the  same  premium  as  guineas.  It  was  therefore 
certain  that  Bank  of  Ireland  paper  was  depre- 
ciated. The  causes  and  the  effect  of  this  depre- 
ciation on  the  rate  of  exchange  they  would  inquire 
into  afterwards.  The  point  to  be  considered 
next  was,  whether  the  real  state  of  the  exchange 
was  then  fkvonrable,  or  adverse,  to  Ireland ;  and 
this  was  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  degree  or 
rate  in  which  it  was. 

S59.  The  exchange  was  unfavourable  to  a 
connlay  when  it  sent  more  money  away  from  it, 
than  it  received ;  because,  of  course,  it  must  de- 
fray the  exjynse  of  sending  it.  This  expense, 
however,  wtile  guineas  could  be  procured  by  the 
debtor  country,  could  only  amount  to  the  actual 


cost  of  transporting  specie  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  ana  between  Dublin  and  London  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  per  cent,  including 
insurances ;  but  any  es^cess  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
beyond  this,  forms  a  separate  consideration,  and 
must  arise  from  other  causes, 

360.  The  real  exchange,  that  is,  where  the  bills 
of  exchange  are  bought  with  specie,  as  in  Belfast, 
being  in  favour  of  Ireland,  during  the  whole  of  the 
year  1802,  the  committee  examined  documents  to 
ascertain  whether,  upon  the  whole  year*s  transac- 
tions, England  was  debtor  to  Ireland,  or  the 
reverse ;  and  the  investigation  would  satisfy  those 
who  thought  that  the  state  of  exchange  depends 
on  the  balance  of  payments,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Irish  exchange  was  not  due  to  that  balance. 
During  that  year,  upon  the  different  accounts, 
there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  that  a  very  large 
balance  was  due  to  Ireland  in  1802;  if  it  was 
estimated  according  to  Mr.  MarshalFs  principle, 
it  would  be  about  £1,241,624.  It  was  undoubtedly 
certain,  therefore,  that  during  1802,  the  balance 
was  in  reality,  favourable  to  Ireland,  and  there 
was  eveiT  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  still 
more  so  during  that  year,  1804.  On  the  lowest 
calculation,  it  would  not  be  under  £2,400,000.  The 
Committee  were  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  real  balance  of  pecuniaiT  transactions 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  real  exchange  ought  to  be,  and 
was,  under  par.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to 
seek  in  other  causes  than  the  balance  of  debt,  for 
the  unfavourable  exchange  then  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries,  and  when  they  considered  the 
length  of  time  which  it  had  continued,  and  its 
unprecedented  rise,  and  that  it  was  unfavourable 
not  to  the  debtor,  but  to  the  creditor  country,  they 
concluded  that  the  balance  of  debt  had  operated 
to  lower  an  exchange  rendered  nnfavonrable  to 
Ireland  by  other  causes. 

861.  Without  questioning  the  policy  of  the 
Irish  Bank  Restriction  Act,  it  was  adopted  purely 
from  English  considerations.  There  was  no  drain 
of  specie,  the  exchange  was  highly  favourable  to 
Ireland ;  nor  had  the  Bank  of  Ireland  any  reason 
to  dread  any  alarming  demand  upon  it,  as  the  Bank 
of  England  had.  The  restriction,  however,  was 
supposed  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
restriction  in  England.  And  to  the  consequences 
of  that  restriction,  the  committee  attributed  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange. 

B62.  It  compelled  the  Bank  to  refrain  from 
sending  into  circulation  gold,  the  only  common 
medium  between  the  two  countries.  Paper  was 
issued  to  supply  the  place  of  the  gold  so  with- 
drawn, and  at  the  same  time  the  best  and  most 
effective  check  agidnst  the  depreciation  of  paper, 
namely,  convertK>ility  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  was  removed.  The  Bank,  by  being  re- 
leased from  their  engagements,  were  encouraged 
to  make  excessive  issues,  and  the  only  criterion 
they  formerly  had,  a  diminution  of  their  gold, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  look  to  for 
judging  when  their  paper  became  excessive,  was 
taken  away. 

363.  The  natural  and  constant  effect  of  an 
adverse  exchange,  correcting  itself  by  diminish- 
ing the  issue  of  paper,  was  also  counteracted  by 
this  measure.  For  when  the  exchange  was  so 
adverse  as  to  draw  gold  out  of  the  country,  for 
every  guinea  drawn  out  of  the  bank,  an  equal 
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quantity  of  paper  must  be  paid  in  to  buy  the 
guineas.  Besides  that  the  directors  would  be 
probably  induced  to  lessen  their  discounts,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  paper  is  reduced  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  gold  withdrawn. 

364.  Such  was  the  natural  practice  of  banks 
before  the  restriction.  And  such,  as  stated  very 
clearly  by. Mr.  Colville,  was  the  practice  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  before  the  restriction.  If 
prudence  had  not  dictated  such  a  course,  necessity 
would  have  compelled  a  diminution  of  issues,  by 
diminishing  the  stock  of  specie,  which  could  only 
be  replaced  at  a  loss,  proportionate  to  the  existing 
rise  of  exchange,  and  the  committee  declared 
that  in/act  as  weU  as  in  theory,  the  restdt  of  such 
practice  always  was,  and  must  be,  the  reJress  of 
the  unfavourable  exchange* 

365.  But  the  Restriction  Act  freed  the  di- 
rectors from  that  necessity,  and  so  far  from 
contracting  their  issues  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  exchange,  they  had  increased  them, 
which  the  state  of  the  exchange  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  doing,  if  they  had  not  been 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  pay  their  notes  in 
cash.  The  fact  of  the  excessive  issues  of  paper  in 
1753-54,  and  the  adverse  exchange  which  ac- 
companied it,  proved  that  excessive  issues  of 
paper  produced  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  and  when  the  excess  of  paper  was 
annihilfufced  by  the  failure  of  the  bankers,  the 
exchange  immediately  became  favourable.  The 
reason  was  obvious — the  nominal  rates  of  ex- 
change are  influenced  by  the  medium  in  which 
the  payments  are  made,  and  the  quantity  of  that 
medium,  necessary  to  effect  a  given  payment, 
must  be  increased  as  the  value  of  the  m^um  di- 
minishes. This  must  equally  take  place,  whether 
the  payments  are  made  in  a  degraded  or  adulte- 
rated coin,  or  in  a  depreciated  paper. 

366.  The  exchange  between  London  and  Hol- 
land in  1694  was  a  case  in  point.  The  currency 
of  England  was  then  degraded  25  per  cent,  below 
its  proper  value,  and  the  exchange  with  Holland 
was  25  per  cent,  against  England.  As  soon  as 
the  coin  was  reformed,  the  exchange  fell  to  par. 
If  paper,  therefore,  by  depreciation  comes  to  re- 
present a  less  quantity  of  money  than  it  professes 
to  do,  it  must  make  the  exchange  which  it  has 
to  pay  appear  unfavourable,  in  the  same  manner 
as  coin,  which  contained  less  gold  than  it  ought, 
would  do.  And  the  removal  of  the  degradation 
in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
other,  would  have  the  same  effect  in  bringing  the 
exchange  to  its  true  state. 

367.  The  committee  thought  it  probable  that 
this  depreciation  in  Ireland  arose  almost  entirely, 
if  not  solely,  from  excessive  issues  of  paper. 
They  detailed  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
Banc's  issues,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Ck>lville  admitted, 
the  rise  in  the  exchange  was  concomitant  with 
these  extended  issues.  In  March,  1797,  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  was  between  £600,000  and 
£700,000,  and  exchange  in  Dublin  was  5^  to  6f . 
In  April,  1801,  the  paper  was  £2,266,000,  and 
exchange  rose  to  11}  and  13.  In  January,  1804, 
the  paper  was  £2,986,999,  and  exchange  rose  to 
17  and  18.  How  far  these  increased  issues  from 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  facilitated  an  increase  from 
private  bankers  was  not  clearly  proved,  but  it 
certainly  did  so  to  an  immense  extent,  silver 
notes  and  I.  O.  U.'s,  especially,  were  issued  with 
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the  greatest  profusion.  In  1799  the  number  of 
bankers  issuing  notes  was  eleven;  in  1800,  it 
was  twenty-three ;  in  1801  it  was  twenty-nine; 
in  1802  it  was  thirty;  and  in  1803,  forty;  the 
number  of  notes  paying  duty,  in  the  same  periods, 
was,  in — 

lid.  3d.  4d. 

1799  .  .   148,112  .  .  198,861  .  .  104,248 

1800  .  .   245,678  .  .  147,211  .  .   65,201 

1801  .  .   941,894  .  .  196,108  .  .   95,600 

1802  .  .   828,673  .  .  204,940  .  .   67,694 

1803  .  .  1,110,217  .  .  256,801  .  .   90,265 

The  notes  under  three  guineas  requiring  a  l^d. 
stamp ;  those  under  £10,  a  3d.  stamp ;  and  those 
under  £50,  a  4d.  stamp.  These  immense  issues, 
along  with  the  profusion  of  silver  notes,  and  the 
base  and  counterfeit  coin,  kept  up  the  prices  of 
all  necessaries  and  manufactures,  drove  out  of 
circulation  what  little  good  silver  had  been  in  it ; 
and  above  all,  kept  up  a  high  and  unexampled  rate 
of  exchange  against  the  kingdom,  unwarranted 
in  its  height  and  continuance,  by  any  other  great 
or  adequate  cause  than  that  depreciation,  which 
such  extravagant  issues  had  assisted.  The  total 
number  of  houses  that  issued  tokens  and  notes, 
according  to  the  best  accounts  they  could  procure, 
was  considerably  above  200.  Mr.  Beresford,  a 
banker  in  Dublin,  estimated  that  the  country 
issues  had  increased  fourfold  since  the  restriction. 
The  committee  enumerated  some  other  causes, 
which  might  help  to  increase  the  unfavourable 
rate. 

368.  The  repeal  of  the  Restriction  Act,  from 
which  all  these  evils  flowed,  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  great  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  high 
and  fluctuating  rates  of  the  exchange.  The  com- 
mon medium  of  payment  being  thereby  restored, 
the  rise  of  exchange  above  par  would  be  limited 
to  the  expense  of  transporting  sipecie,  and  paper 
being  convertible  into  gold,  its  depreciation 
would  be  prevented.  The  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  other 
banks  would  be  exposed,  if  such  a  measure  were 
suddenly  adopted,  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change, was  a  strong  ar^ment  against  its  being 
done  at  present.  But  mere  was  no  commerdu 
reason  against  its  being  done,  as  the  real  ex- 
change was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  Ireland. 
The  continuance  of  the  restriction  was  no  doubt 
connected  with  political  considerations,  which  the 
committee  could  not  inquire  into. 

369.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  removal  of  the 
restriction  was  not  to  be  expected  at  that  period, 
it  only  remained  to  consider  what  other  remedies 
might  be  adopted  to  cure  the  evU.  One  which 
had  been  suggested,  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  Banks  ofEngland  and  Ireland,  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood  of  effecting  this. 
It  had  also  been  suggested,  that  Bank  of  Ireland 
paper  might  be  msSe  convertible  into  Bank  of 
England  paper,  either  in  Dublin  or  London,  or 
the  Bank  might  give  bills  of  exchange  on  London 
for  them.  These  means  would  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  rectifying  the  exchange.  The  Bank 
of  Ireland  objected  to  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  establishing  a  fund  in  London  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  argument  had  no  weight,  because  the 
expense  of  this  would  not  be  so  great  as  the 
Bank  was  subject  to  before  the  restriction,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  its  notes, 
and  which  they  must  again  incur,  when  the  re- 
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strictkm  should  be  remoyed.  Besides,  the  Scotch 
banks  had  done  the  rery  same  thing  with  the 
most  complete  success.  The  Scotch  enrrency 
had  nerer  varied  from  par  since  they  had  organ- 
ized a  measure  of  this  sort,  even  during  periods 
of  great  discredit,  and  no  restriction  had  been  im- 
po^  on  them,  when  it  was  on  the  Banks  of 
Ellwand  and  Ireland. 

870.  The  undoubted  success  of  this  measure,  in 
the  case  of  the  Scotch  Banks,  was  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should  do  the 
same  thing.  And  there  was  a  stronger  argument 
still  why  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should  do  it.  The 
Scotch  Banks,  of  their  own  good  sense  and  pa- 
triotism, organised  this  measure,  without  a  pre- 
cedent, and  provided  a  fund  at  their  own  expense, 
but  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  without  any  difficulty,  risk,  or  ex- 
pense. The  sums  to  be  remitted  during  that 
year  from  England  to  Ireland  amounted  to 
£5,000,000  Irish.  This  sum,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
might,  as  several  of  the  witnesses  said,  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  It  might  be  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of 
of  Ireland,  and  though  no  doubt  it  would  be  an 
expense  to  that  Banl^  it  would  furnish  a  fund  to 
draw  upon,  by  which  it  could  effectually  control 
the  exchange,  and  the  evil  of  the  expense  would 
be  temporary,  the  good  would  be  permanent  to 
the  Bank  and  the  public.  And  the  Bank  having 
a  monopoly  and  a  charter,  were  bound  to  think 
of  the  pnblic  before  their  own  proprietary.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  Bank  were  the 
same,  as  the  Biuik  might  make  a  profit  out  of 
their  exchange  dealings.  The  committee  sug- 
gested some  other  minor  remedies  of  the  same 
nature,  as  auxiliary  to  the  chief  one. 

371.  Bnt  all  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
remedies  would  be  of  little  avail,  and  of  very 
short  duration,  if  they  did  not  at  the  same  time 
cure  the  depreciation  of  Irish  paper,  by  diminish- 
ing its  over  issue.  This  consequence  must  neces- 
sarily follow  from  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  being 
made  convertible  into  Bimk  of  England  notes, 
almost  as  they  would  be  into  gold,  if  the  restric- 
tion were  to  cease.  For  if  their  fund  in  London 
were  too  rapidly  drawn  upon  at  any  time,  they 
must  immediately  limit  their  issues  to  lessen  the 
demand,  the  notes  would  become  of  equal  value 
with  the  English  notes,  and  therefore  with 
guineas,  so  long  as  the  English  notes  were  at 
par.  They  did  in  eaepress  terms  declare  their 
dear  opinion  that  it  ioa#  incumbent  on  the  direc^ 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland^  and  their  indispen^ 
sabU  duty  9  to  limit  their  paper  at  aU  times  €f  an 
unfavour<Me  exchange,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  restriction,  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as 
ihey  would,  and  must  have  done,  in  case  the  re- 
striction  did  not  exist;  and  that  aU  the  eoUs  of  a 
high  andiiuctuaiing  exchange  were  to  he  imputed 
to  them,  tf  they  failed  to  do  so.  The  effect  which 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  procurable  in 
Ireland  would  have  on  the  exchange,  was  clearly 
shewn  by  the  great  fall  in  it  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  1797,  when  Government  passed  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  Dublin.  It  would  also  have 
the  beneficial  effect  of  making  the  transition  to  a 
resumption  of  cash  payments  more  easy,  when- 
ever other  circumstances  permitted  that  event  to 
take  place.    Nevertheless  this  redaction  in  the 


quantity  of  paper  should  take  place  gradually 
and  cautiously. 

372.  But  measures  should  also  be  taken  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  the  private  bankers*  and 
others*  paper  in  circulation.  The  laws  respecting 
the  registry  of  bankers,  and  the  full  payment  of 
stamp  duties,  which  were  very  generally  evaded, 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  It  might  be  advis- 
able to  forbid  all  bankers,  except  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, to  issue  any  notes  under  ten  guineas,  and  as 
soon  as  a  proper  and  sufficient  silver  currency 
could  be  procured,  all  silver  notes  should  be 
suppressed. 

373.  The  committee  called  attention  to  the 
miserable  state  of  the  Irish  small  currency,  and  to 
the  circulation  of  dollars,  stamped  to  pass  as  to- 
kens. They  recommended  that  the  Irish  currency 
should  be  equalized  with  the  English,  by  making 
the  Irish  shilling  1 2d.,  before  any  new  coinage 
was  struck,  and  that  all  distinctive  marks  between 
the  English  and  Irish  copper  coinage  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  English  copper  coinage 
should  be  as  current  in  Ireland  as  the  silver  and 
gold  coinage. 

374.  This  admirable  report  is  the  first  parlia- 
mentary investigation  into  the  theory  of  a  paper 
currency,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  first  authorita- 
tive declaration  that  it  ought  to  be  governed  by 
the  foreign  exchanges.  In  this  it  fully  adoj^ted 
the  truths  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  King, 
and  Mr.  Pamell,  and  is  in  entire  accordance  witn 
the  more  celebrated  Bullion  Report  of  1810.  It, 
however,  did  not  discuss  the  new  theory  pro- 
pounded, that  the  paper  currency  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  mercantile  bills  offered  for  discount. 
This  the  bullion  committee  did,  and  entirely  con- 
demned it. — (Bullion  Report).  No  one  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  principles  of  the  subject, 
and  carefully  considered  the  facts  produced  before 
the  committee,  can  fail  to  acquiesce  in  their  judg- 
ment ;  and  there  is  one  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  we  must  note,  as  it  occurred  again  before 
the  bullion  committee,  that  not  one  of  the  profes- 
sional witnesses,  t.  e.,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  or  the  private  bankers  examined,  had 
attained  the  smallest  glimpse  of  the  principles 
which  governed  their  own  business,  and  by  which 
they  should  have  directed  their  policy.  Its  true 
principles  were  clearly  seen  and  announced,  solely 
by  the  extra-professional  witnesses,  and  laid  down 
by  the  statesmen  who  formed  the  committee. 

375.  The  presentation  of  this  report  does  not 
seem  to  have  excited  any  discussion  in  the  House 
till  many  years  afterwards ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
produced  a  temporary  effect  on  the  policy  of  the 
bank,  for  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1804,  the  direc- 
tors reduced  their  issue  by  half  a  million,  and  the 
exchange  fell.  They  increased  them  again  in 
August,  and  the  exchanee  rose.  In  November, 
1804,  a  large  loan  for  Ireland  was  negotiated 
in  England.  This  was  done  by  sending  over 
£200,000  of  Bank  of  England  post  bills  to  Dublin, 
and  selling  them  there ;  they  were  first  advertised 
at  1 1  J,  but  only  £170,000  were  subscribed.  They 
were  then  reduced  to  10,  but  that  did  not  increase 
the  bidders.  They  were  then  obliged  to  sell  them 
at  par,  8^,  in  order  to  procure  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  public  service.  These  caused  the  exchange 
to  fluctuate  between  par  and  10  or  1 1 .  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Addington)  said  that  it 
was  a  perversion  of  terms  to  infer  that  the  depre- 
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cUttion  ofpaper  had  any  real  effect  on  the  ex- 
change.   He  allowed  that  the  excessive  issue  of 
paper  produced  a  depreciation.     The  fact  was 
that  in  each  country  there  was  a  different  circn- 
lating  medium,  and  the  depreciation  of  either  could 
only  have  a  nominal  effect  on  the  course  of  ex- 
change.   Mr.  Fox  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  allowed  that  an  excessive 
issue  caused  a  depreciation,  and  that  the  House 
was  never  again  to  hear  the  faniastical  opinion  that 
paper  was  not  depreciated,  but  the  value  of  gold 
raised^  as  well  as  that  these  evils  proceeded  ex- 
clusively from  the  restriction  on  the  bank.    Mr. 
Fox*8  exultation  was  premature.     Had  he  but 
lived  six  years  longer,  he  would  have  found  that 
this  fantastical  opinion  not  only  reappeared,  but 
was  maintained  with  greater  stubbornness  and  per- 
tinacity than  ever,  and  that  too  by  some  of  the  very 
statesmen  who  framed  the  Irish  report.    In  1805 
the  small  notes  under  £1  were  abolished,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee.   In  1808,  by  the  Act,  Statute  1808,  c.  103, 
the  capital  of  the  bajik  was  raised  from  £1,500,000 
to  £2,000,000.    In  1809,  Mr.  Pamell  brought  a 
motion  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  assi- 
milate the  currency  of  Ireland  to  that  of  Englimd, 
in  accordance  with  the  reconmiendation  of  the 
committee,  but  it  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion.   The  exchange  at  that  time  was  actually  in 
favor  of  Dublin,  as  the  Bank  of  England  was  now 
entering  on  that  wild  career  of  excessive  issues, 
which  produced  the  derangement  of  the  English 
exchanges,  which  gave  rise  to  the  bullion  report. 
During  the  year  1804,  the  exchange  at  Dublm  on 
London  gradually  diminished  from  17,  at  which  it 
was  in  March,  to  11^  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at 
which  it  continued  with  no  remarkable  fluctuation 
for  about  two  years.    At  the  beginning  of  1808  it 
stood  about  9i,  and  then  gradually  rose  in  1809, 
the  Bank  of  England  then  extending  her  issues, 
and  in  1810,  at  the  time  of  the  bullion  report,  it 
stood  at  81,  the  Bank  of  England  note  itself  being 
depreciated  about  15  per  cent  at  that  time.    Mr. 
Conlngham.  a  London  merchant,  who  was  ex- 
amined before  the  committee  of  1804^  and  who 
was  of  opinion  at  that  time  that  the  Irish  paper 
currency  was  depreciated,  when  examined  berore 
the  bullion  committee  in  1810,  said  that  the  Irish 
currency  had  not  altered  its  value,  compared  to 
the  currency  of  continental  countries,  since  1804. 
In  1812,  Lord  Stanhope^s  Act,  declaring  it  a  mis- 
demeanour to  make  a  difference  in  payments  be- 
tween guineas  and  bank  notes,  was  extended  to 
Ireland,  in  respect  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes. 

376.  The  Act  made  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1797,  for  confirming  and  continuing  the  order  in 
council  for  restraining  cash  payments,  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Act,  Statute  1802,  c.  45 ;  it  was  fur- 
ther continued  by  the  Act,  Statute  1803,  c.  44; 
further  continued  by  the  Acts,  Statutes  1804,  c.  21 ; 
1814,  c  130;  1815,  c.  41 ;  1816,  C.  48;  and  1818, 
c.  60.  These  enacted  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  should  continue  for  tiiree  months 
after  the  Bank  of  England  had  resumed  cash  pay- 
ments. By  the  Act,  Statute  1819,  c.  24,  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  was  forbidden  to  cash  any  notes  in 
terms  of  the  notices  which  it  had  given  of  resum- 
ing payments  pari  passu  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. And  by  the  same  Statute,  c  99,  it  was 
enacted  that  between  the  5th  April  and  the  Ist 
November,  1820,  the  bank  should  be  obliged,  on 


any  one  presenting  notea  to  an  amount  not  lesa 
than  of  the  value  of  60  oa.  of  gold,  calculated  at 
the  value  of  £4  Is.  per  ounce  British,  to  pay  tho 
same  in  standard  gold.  Between  the  Ist  November, 

1820,  and  the  1st  June,  1821,  the  same  amount  of 
notes  was  to  be  paid  on  demand  in  gold,  at 
£3  19s.  6d.  per  ounce;  and  between  the  1st  June, 

1821,  ard  the  Ist  June,  1823,  the  rate  was  to  be  at 
£3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce.  During  the  first  men- 
tioned period,  it  might  make  payments  at  any  rate 
between  £4  Is.  and  £2  19s.  6d. ;  during  the  se- 
cond,  at  any  rate  between  £3  19s.  6d.  and 
£3  17  lOJd.,  upon  giving  three  days'  notice  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette ;  and  after  they  had  once  lowered 
them,  they  were  not  to  raise  them  a^ain.  These 
amounts  could  only  be  demanded  m  ingots,  or 
bars  of  60  ounces  each.  After  the  1st  June,  1822, 
the  bank  might  resume  payments  in  coin. 

877.  In  1821,  by  the  Act,  Statute  1821,  c.  27, 
the  Bank  was  allowed  to  resume  payments  in 
cash  on  the  1st  of  June  of  that  year,  if  th^  chose. 
No  person  who  was  offered  payment  in  coin  could 
demand  ingots.  But  those  who  were  not  offered 
ingots,  might  demand  coin. 

378.  In  1818  and  1819,  which  we  have  already 
shewn,  was  a  period  of  monetary  derangen^nt  in 
England ;  there  was  a  general  convuMon  in  Ire- 
land, especially  in  the  South.  Nearly  evenr 
banker  in  the  three  southern  provinces  Mleo. 
It  was  then  at  last  determined  to  break  up  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  encourage  the  formation  of  banks  more  on 
the  Scotch  plan  of  having  a  very  large  number 
of  partners.  By  the  Act,  Statute  1821,  c.  72,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  was  authorised  to  advance  to 
Government  the  sum  of  £500,000  Irish  currency, 
at  4  per  cent.,  for  17  years,  to  be  repaid  on  the 
1st  January,  1838.  The  Bank  was  allowed  to 
increase  its  capital  from  £2,500,000  Irish,  at  which 
it  then  stood,  to  £3,000,000  Irish.  The  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  also  (»:dered  to  be  received 
in  payment  of  all  sums  to  the  public  revenue.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  any  partnership  in  Ireland, 
exceeding  six  persons,  and  having  their  houses 
of  business  at  any  place  not  less  than  fifty  Irish 
miles  from  London,  might  borrow,  owe,  or  take 
up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  billsi 
or  notes,  payable  on  demand,  and  make,  and 
issue  such  notes,  at  any  place  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  Dublin.  Every  member  of  such  a 
partnership  should  be  liable  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  means  for  the  payment  of  these  notes.  But 
such  partnership  were  not  to  have  any  other 
privilege,  or  power  conferred  upon  them,  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1838,  nor  until  the  repayment 
to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  all  sums  due  to  it  by 
the  government.  As  fifty  Irish  miles  were  equal 
to  sixty-five  English  ones,  this  Act  confined  th9 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  to  that  limit. 

379.  The  very  narrow  opening  which  was 
effected  in  the  monopoly  of  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland, 
by  the  Act  just  mentioned,  produced  no  good. 
All  sorts  of  doubts  and  legal  objections  were 
taken  to  it,  and  it  was  even  maintained,  and  suc- 
cessCully  too,  that  every  partner  in  an  Irish  joint 
stock  bank  must  be  resident  in  Ireland.  This  of 
course  precluded  any  such  plan  as  Having  a  head 
ofSce  in  London  with  branches  in  the  provinces 
of  Ireland.  Thus  all  English  capital  was  at  once 
excluded  from  banking  in  Ireland.  By  the  Act| 
Statute  1824,  c.  73,  further  focilities  were  given, 
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some  institntioiis  wBre  eommenoed,  bnt  the  Act 
beliiff  insaffident  for  its  pnrpoee,  it  was  repealed 
by  ^  Aet,  Statute  1825,  c  42,  which  was  the 
modd,  upon  which  the  Jofait  Stock  Banking  Act 
was  framed  in  the  Avowing  year.  BjthisAct— 
L  Any  persons  exceeding  six  in  nmnber,  and 
not  haying  any  honse  of  business  within  fifty 
(Irish,  f^.  sixty-fiye  Eng^h)  miles  from  Dublin 
may  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum,  or  sums 
of  moaey,  cm  their  bills,  <»-  not<»,  at  any  place 
m  Ireland,  b^oiid  the  prescribed  limit,  each 
member  beiaff  rally  responsible  for  the  ^«yment 
of  all  such  bws  and  notes. 

n.  No  such  partnership  could  by  themselyes, 
or  their  agents,  pay,  issue,  or  re-issue,  within  the 
same  limits  any  of  the  company's  bills,  or  notes 
payable  on  demand,  or  any  bank  post  bill,  or 
draw  npon  any  agent,  within  that  limit,  any  Bill 
of  Exchange  payable  on  demand,  or  for  less  than 
£80,  Nor  were  they  to  issue  any  such  Bills  in 
England,  or  Dublin,  or  within  fifty  miles  of  it, 
pajrable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  tiiaa  six 
montls 

in.  Any  person  residing  hi  Great  Britahi,  or 
Ireland,  might  subscribe  to  such  a  partnership. 

IV.  £yery  such  banking  partnership  was  to 
deliyer  and  register  at  the  Stamp  ofllce  in  Dublin, 
an  account  of  the  names  of  its  partners,  and  of 
two  of  them  resident  in  Ireland,  who  were  called 
the  public  ofilcers  of  the  company,  in  whose 
name  they  might  sue  and  be  sued ;  and  a  yariety 
of  other  particulars. 

A  number  of  enactments  were  also  made  for 
the  pm*pose  of  facilitating  legal  proceedings  by 
and  against  such  partnerships.  By  chap.  98  of 
the  same  Statute,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  for- 
bidden to  circulate  any  more  of  the  tokens,  which 
it  had  issued  in  1804,  to  supply  a  better  currency 
than  was  then  in  existence.  These  token  were 
not  to  be  current  after  1^  6th  January,  1826; 
and  £500,000  was  yoted  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  to  withdraw  them  from  circulation. 

380.  A  yery  important  Act  was  also  passed  in 
tiie  same  year;  for,  by  chapter  79,  proyision  was 
made  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  of  1804,  that  the  currencies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  assimilated.  The 
Act  was  to  commence  on  the  5th  January,  1826, 
and  after  that  date  the  currency  of  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  the  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  all  contracts  of  eyery  sort  and  description 
were  to  be  made  in  that  currency  alone.  All 
Irish  contracts,  and  obligations  in  Irish  currency, 
made  before  the  ccmimencement  of  the  Act,  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  satisfied  by  British 
cmrency,  of  the  amount  of  12-13ths  according  to 
Irish  currency.  Proyision  was  made  for  cases  in 
which  any  amount  of  currency  in  one  came  to  a 
fractional  part  of  a  penny,  or  a  shilling,  in  the 
other.  On  a  giyen  day,  to  be  determined  by  pro- 
clamation)  the  Irish  copper  coinage  was  to  be 
called  in,  and  the  British  copper  coinage  substi- 
tuted. All  notes  of  bankers  were  in  fbture  to  be 
in  British  currency. 

881.  The  first  bank  which  was  formed  under 
the  new  law,  was  the  Proyinciid  Bank  of  Ireland. 
This  was  bejgun  at  the  end  of  1824,  and  opened 
its  first  branch  at  Cork  in  September,  1825.  A 
considerable  amount  of  jealousy  was  displayed 
towards  it  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  Provin- 
cial made  its  notes  payable  at  its  Dublin  agents, 


amd  the  Bank  of  Ireland  brought  an  action  against 
them  for  an  infringement  of  their  charter,  in 
1828,  which  was  decided  in  their  fayor.  The 
Proyincial  Bank  presented  a  ^100  note  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  at  one  of  its  branches,  and  de- 
manded gold  for  it,  the  agent  declined  to  pay  it  as 
he  had  no  orders  to  do  so.  Upon  this  the  I^vin- 
cial  Bank  protested  the  note  for  non-payment, 
but  it  was  held  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  not 
bound  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  except  in  Dublin. 
By  the  Act,  Statute  1828,  c.  81,  all  banks  muse 
pay  their  notes  at  the  place  of  issue. 

382.  By  the  Act,  Statute  1824,  c.  159  (local 
and  perscmal),  a  company  was  established  called 
the  Hibernian  Joint  Stock  Ck>mpany,  or  the  Hi- 
bernian Bimk,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
selling  annuities,  and  all  public  and  other  securi- 
ties, real  and  personal,  in  Ireland,  and  to  advance 
money,  and  make  loans,  on  rod  and  personal 
security,  at  legal  interest,  and  on  the  security  of 
merchandize,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  it 
might  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  gover- 
nor, or  secretary  for  the  time  being.  This  bank, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  l£llion  Bank,  is 
established  in  Dublin ;  it  does  not  issue  notes,  but 
has  acted  as  agent  to  some  of  the  country  banks. 

383.  The  strong  political  feeling,  which  has 
dooe  so  much  to  retard  the  advancement  of  Ire- 
land, vented  itself  repeatedly  in  runs  upon  the 
banks,  especially  on  the  Provincial.  These  took 
place  in  1828,  twice  in  1830,  1831,  1833,  1836, 
1856,  and  1857.  The  way  in  which  this  bank,  as 
well  as  the  other  establishments  in  Ireland  have 
withstood  these,  proves  their  solidity,  and  good 
management,  and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
wretched jystem  that  prevailed  before  their  insti- 
tution. There  have  undoubtedly  been  some  fai- 
lures, as,  for  instance,  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Bank,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
Ireland,  stopped  in  1836,  after  having  l^n  in 
operation  little  more  than  two  years,  and  was 
diasolved  a  few  years  afterwards.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  solid  banking  system  has 
been  at  length  founded  in  that  country,  and  that 
it  will  in  due  time  bear  its  usual  fruits  in  the 
civilization  and  improvement  of  the  country. 

384.  Simultaneously  with  his  Act  to  regulate 
the  issue  of  Bank  Notes  in  Scotland,  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  passed  an  Act  for  a  similar  purpose  regard- 
ing Ireland.  The  chief  provisions  of  this  Act» 
Statute  1845,  c.  37,  are  as  follows . — 

I.  From  and  after  the  6th  day  of  December, 
1845,  the  clauses  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  Act, 
prohibiting  banking  partnerships  from  being 
formed  with  more  than  six  partners,  were  re- 
pcNoled.  And  on  and  after  that  day  banking  part- 
nerships may  be  founded  of  any  number  of  per- 
sons, and  carry  on  business  in  Dublin,  and  within 
fifty  miles  of  it,  as  freely  as  they  may  beyond  that 
limit,  provided  all  the  members  are  liable  for  all 
the  debts  of  the  partnerships. 

II.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  lent  to 
Government,  amounting  to  £2,637,769  4s.  8d., 
was  made  chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fond  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  subject  to  redemption.  And 
an  annuity  of  £92,076  18s.  5d.  should  be  paid  to 
the  Bank,  being  interest  at  3^  per  cent. 

UI.  The  Bank  was  to  manage  the  public  debt 
of  Ireland,  and  pay  all  the  dividends,  &c.,  with- 
out any  remuneration. 

lY.  The  corporation  may  be  dissolved  ^t  any 
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time  upon  twelve  months*  notice  to  be  given  after 
the  Ist  January,  1855. 

y.  The  dause  in  the  Statute  1759  (the 
Bankers*  Act),  prohibiting  public  officers  from 
being  partners  in  banks,  was  repealed. 

YI.  Bank  of  England  notes  might  circulate  in 
Ireland,  but  were  not  to  be  legal  tender  there. 

Vn.  All  bankers,  claiming  to  issue  notes,  were 
to  give  notice,  within  a  month  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes  in  London,  who  were  to  ascertain  the 
average  amount  of  notes  which  the  banker  had  in 
circulation  during  the  year  preceding  the  1st 
May,  1845,  and  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
banker  to  issue  from  the  6th  of  December,  1845, 
such  average  of  notes,  together  with  notes  to  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  held  by  him. 
And  after  the  6th  of  December,  1845,  no  person 
was  to  commence  issuing  notes. 

ym.  If  any  banks  had  become  united  during 
the  year  mentioned,  the  commissioners  might 
ascertain  the  average  issued  by  each  banker,  and 
the  united  bank  might  issue  an  amount  equal  to 
the  average  of  each  separate  one. 

IX.  If  two  or  more  banks  unite  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  united  bank  may  issue  to 
Uie  amount  of  the  separate  banks,  together  with 
the  monthly  average  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
held  by  them. 

X.  Banks,  which  possessed  the  privilege  of 
issuing  notes,  mi^ht  contract  with  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  issue  its  paper  instead  of  their  own, 
but  after  they  had  once  discontinued  their  privi- 
lege of  issue,  they  were  not  to  resume  it. 

XI.  After  the  6th  December,  1845,  no  banker 
was  to  have  in  circulation,  upon  an  average 
period  of  four  weeks,  a  greater  amount  of  notes 
than  his  authorised  issue,  together  with  the 
average  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  held  by 
him  during  the  same  four  weeks. 

XII.  All  bank  notes  after  the  6th  December, 
1845,  were  to  be  for  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
sterling,  without  any  fractional  parts  of  a  pound, 
with  a  penidty  of  £20  for  every  breach. 

XITI.  All  bankers  issuing  notes  after  the  6th 
December,  1845,  were  to  transmit  weekly  ac- 
counts to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes, 
shewing  the  number  of  notes  they  had  in  circula- 
tion the  preceding  Saturday  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, distinguishing  the  notes  of  £5  and  upwards, 
and  those  t^low  £5,  and  also  a  daily  account  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  held  by  them,  at  each  of 
the  places  of  issue  in  Ireland,  and  all  other  cal- 
culations, necessary  to  verify  the  amount  of  his 
circulation  during  each  period  of  four  weeks. 

Xiy.  The  amount  of  silver  coin,  upon  which 
notes  might  be  issued,  was  not  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  gold.  And  if  any  banker 
issued  in  excess  of  his  authorised  issue,  he  was  to 
forfeit  the  excess. 

Xy.  After  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  no  notes, 
bills,  drafts/  or  undertakings  in  writing,  were  to 
be  made,  issued,  or  negotiated  in  Ireland,  for  any 
less  sum  than  twenty  shillings,  under  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  £5,  or  more  than  £20,  for  each 
offence. 

Xyi.  All  promissory  notes,  bills,  drafts,  or 
undertakings  m  writing,  being  negotiable  or 
transferable,  for  the  payment  of  20s.,  or  any  sum 
above  that  and  under  £5,  or  any  similar  instru- 
ment, upon  which  a  similar  sum  remains  undis- 


charged, and  which  should  be  issued  in  Ireland 
after  the  1st  January,  1846,  shall  specify  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  persons  respec- 
tively, to  whom,  or  to  whose  order  the  same 
shall  be  payable,  and  shall  bear  dale  before,  or 
at  the  time  of  drawing,  or  issuing  thereof,  and 
not  any  day  after  it,  and  shall  be  made  payable 
within  the  space  of  twenty-one  days,  next  after 
the  date  thereof,  and  shall  not  be  transferable  or 
negotiable  after  that  date.  Every  indorsement 
upon  it  shall  be  made  before  that  date,  and  must 
bear  date  at,  or  not  before,  the  making  of  it ;  and 
must  state  the  name  and  abode  of  the  parson,  to 
whom,  or  to  whose  order  the  money  contained  in 
such  instrument  is  to  be  paid.  All  signatures  and 
indorsements  must  be  attested  by  one  witness  at 
least.  Forms  of  such  instruments  are  given. 
And  all  instruments  drawn  and  issued  contrary 
to  this  clause  were  to  be  absolutely  void. 

Xyil.  If  anybody  politic,  or  corporate,  or  any 
person,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  should 
make,  sign,  issue,  or  re-issue,  in  Ireland,  any 
promissory  note,  payable  on  demand  to  the 
bearer  thereof^  for  any  sum  of  money  less  than 
£5,  except  the  bankers  authorized  to  do  so,  such 
person,  or  body,  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  £20  for 
each  note  so  made,  signed,  issued,  or  re-issued. 

XyiU.  A  similar  penalty  on  any  body  politic, 
or  corporate,  or  person,  who  should,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  publish,  utter,  or  negotiate  in 
Irelano,  any  promissory  or  other  note,  (not  being 
the  bank  note  of  a  banker  authorized  to  issue 
such  notes),  or  any  bill,  draft,  or  undertaking  in 
writing,  negotiable  or  transferable,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  20s.,  or  less  than  £5,  or  on  which  a 
similar  sum  remained  undischarged. 

XIX.  Provided  that  nothing  should  extend  to 
prevent  any  person  drawing  a  cheque  on  lus 
banker  for  such  a  sum. 

XX.  After  tills  Act,  all  companies  of  bankers 
in  Dublin,  and  within  fifty  miles  of  it,  shall  have 
the  same  powers  and  privileges  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  and  other  legal  privileges,  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  companies  established  beyond  that 
limit. 

385.  Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  events 
of  a  remarkable  character  have  occurred,  except 
the  failure  of  the  Tipperary  Bank  in  1856,  which 
caused  a  severe  run  on  the  other  banks  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  but  it  was 
well  met  by  theni,  and  no  other  disaster  occurred* 
In  1857,  the  panic  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  two  very  large 
English  banks,  caused  a  general  run  upon  all  the 
Irish  banks,  more  or  less.  The  Bank  of  Lreland 
advanced  £250,000  to  the  other  banks,  but  that 
was  not  sufficient,  and  they  were  obliged  to  send 
over  £1,200,000  from  England,  but  no  failure 
took  place.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  five 
joint  stock  banks  in  Ireland,  besides  the  Bank  c^ 
Ireland,  which  issue  notes,  and  two  which  do 
not. 

Some  consideratioiu  on  the  txoo  grand  staple 
commodities  of  £tigland^  and  on  certain  estabUeh' 
ments^  wherein  the  public  good  is  very  much  con- 
cerned. Humbly  presented  to  the  FarliamenL 
By  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier.  Knight.  London. 
165K 

This  is  the  earliest  tract  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  recommending  the  establishment  of 
bank  in  England.    (Gj^aBUB.) 
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SeoMmahle  obtervoHom ;  hoMy  offered  to  Hit 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector.  By  Samuel  Lambe, 
of  London,  merchant.    1658. 

This  tract,  except  the  one  quoted  above,  is 
the  earliest  we  have  been  able  to  discoyer,  which 
advocates  the  establishment  of  banks  in  England. 
It  sets  forth  the  great  advantages  which  the 
Dutch  derived  from  their  banks,  in  respect  of 
their  stock,  which  was  increased  by  banks.  The 
benefits  attributed  by  the  author  to  the  banks  in 
Holland  were : — ^*  1 .  They  have  raised  themselves 
from  poor,  distressed,  to  high  and  mighty  states. 
2.  They  have  increased  the  general  stock  of  their 
country  so  much,  that  they  can,  when  they  please, 
ingroes  the  particular  commodity  of  one  country, 
and  sell  it  again  at  their  own  price,  in  the  same,  or 
another,  that  wants  it.  3.  They  maintained  wars 
many  years  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  hired 
foreign  soldiers  to  save  their  own  people  in  that 
war  and  received  in  ready  mone v  (with  which  they 
paid  their  armies),  the  proceeds  of  their  utensils 
of  war,  and  other  commodities  the^  sold  to  their 
enemies,  which  they  bought  with  imaginary 
money  in  Banks,  and  so  furnished  the  Spaniard 
with  those  things  he  wanted,  for  their  own  profit, 
which  otherwise  they  knew  another  nation  would 
else  have  done.  4.  They  have  increased  their 
trade,  and  thereby  grown  so  rich  and  strong  in 
shipping  and  mariners,  that  they  have  forced  the 
King  of  Spain  to  a  peace  with  them.  5,  To 
make  thehr  own  terms  with  the  King  of  Denmark. 
6.  To  hold  the  King  of  France  to  such  conditions 
as  have  not  always  pleased  him.  7.  To  make 
war  with  the  English  at  sea,  to  whom  they  there 
always  yielded,  and  acknowledged  obedience  and 
submission.  8.  To  rule  over  many  petty  kings 
and  principalities  in  the  East  Indies,  and  other 

E laces,  where  they  have  power  to  overcome  ^em. 
ty  the  help  of  banks  they  so  mudi  augment 
their  stocks,  that  they  set  out  so  many  hundred 
of  busses,  and  other  fishing  boats,  yearly,  to  catch 
herring  and  codfish  in  our  seas,  with  which  they 
serve  all  Christendom,  to  their  incredible  gains, 
and  formerly  our  own  nation,  to  our  great  loss, 
decay  of  our  fishery."    He  then  sets  forth,  with 

Ct  minuteness,  the  advantages  which  the 
llsh  would  derive  fi*om  them. 
fie  then  explains  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  a  bank,  and  it  well  deserves  the  reader*s  atten- 
tion, because  it  exactly  coincides  with  what  we 
have  shewn  to  be  the  meaning  and  function  of  a 
*^  bajik,**  in  the  preceding  sections.  Lambe  says, 
'*  A  bank  is  a  certain  number  of  sufficient  men  of 
estates  and  credit  joined  together  in  Joint  Stock, 
being  as  it  were,  the  general  cashkeepers  or  trea- 
surers, of  that  place  where  they  are  settled;  let- 
ting out  iMAGiNABT  MONBT  at  interest  at  £2|  or 
£3  per  cent,  to  tradesmen,  or  others,  that  agree 
with  them  for  the  same,  and  making  payment 
thereof  by  assignation,  and  passing  each  man*8 
account  fFom  one  to  another,  with  much  fiicility 
and  ease,  and  saving  much  trouble  in  receiving 
and  payiiu:  money."  Appended  to  this  tract, 
Lambe  added  proposals  for  establishing  a  bank  at 
London.  He  says,  ^^  Most  men  will  desire  to  have 
money  there,  that  they  may  have  credit  in  banh,  two 
or  three  Urnee  the  vahe  thereof,  for  he  will  not  see 
to  be  of  any  estate  or  worth,  that  hath  not  some 
money  in  bank,  to  procure  credit  there  without 
trouble  suadnat  he  have  occasion  for  it"  And 
among  other  functions  this  bank  was  to  perform 


was,  **That  they  let  out  imaginary  money  or 
credit  upon  ticket  at  £2^  and  £3  per  cent  at  the 
most." 

This  tract  is  extremely  important,  because  the 
writer,  who  was  a  merchant,  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  banks  incre<ue  capital,  and  he  saw 
too,  exactly  what  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  case  in 
the  preceding  section,  that  banking  consists  in  the 
creation  of  credit-^nite  contrary  to  the  great 
misconception  of  its  nature  and  efiects,  which  is 
universally  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 

The  Tradesman's  Jewels  or  a  safe,  easy^  speedy ^ 
and  ^ectual  means  for  the  incredible  advanet^ 
meaU  of  trade^  and  miuUiplicaCton  of  riches,  ^c,  by 
malnM  biUs  become  current  instead  of  money. 
By  W.  Potter.    London,  1659. 

An  expedient  for  taking  away  aU  imposiUons^ 
and  for  raising  a  revenue  without  taxes,  2y 
creating  Banks  for  the  Encouragement  of  Trade* 
By  Francis  Cradocke.    London,  1660. 

Case  of  the  Bankers  and  their  Creditors^  Stated 
and  Examined,    London,  1674. 

The  Mystery  of  the  New  Fashioned  GMd- 
smiths,  or  Bankers*  Discovered,    London,  1676. 

This  short  tract  is  the  source  from  which  most 
of  the  details  of  the  rise  of  banking  are  taken. 

Proposals  to  the  King  and  Parliament;  or,  a 
Large  Model  of  a  Bank,  ifc.  By  M.  Lewis,  D.D. 
London,  1678. 

Corporaiion  Credit;  or,  a  Bank  of  Credit  made 
current  by  common  consent  in  Ijondon,  more 
useful  and  safe  than  money.    London,  1682. 

£ngland^s  Interest;  or,  the  Great  Ben^  to 
Trade,  by  Banks,  or  Offices  of  Credit  in  London, 
frc,  1682. 

An  Account  of  the  Constitution  and  Security  qf 
the  General  Bank  of  Credit.    London,  1683. 

Several  Oljections  sometimes  made  against  the 
Office  of  Credit  fully  answered,    London,  1683. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Intended  Bank  qf 
England.    London,  1694. 

This  pamphlet  is  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Michael 
Godfrey,  the  first  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank. 

Sowu  Useful  Reflections  upon  a  Pamphlet 
called  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Intended  Bank  of 
England,  whereunto  is  annexed  a  Short  Descrip' 
Hon  of  Doctor  Chamberlain's  Bank.  London, 
1694. 

Observations  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
Company  of  the  Batik  of  England;  with  a  Nar- 
rative of  their  Late  Proceedings.    London,  1694. 

Some  Observations  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
London,  1695. 

This  gives  an  acccount  of  several  existing 
banks  at  that  period. 

«  A  Proposed  for  a  National  Bank,  consisting  of 
Land,  or  any  other  valuable  securities  or  depose- 
tums^  with  a  Grand  Cash  for  Returns  of  Money, 
By  Robert  Murray.    London,  1695. 

Some  Account  of  the  Transactions  of  Mr. 
WUHam  Paterson,  in  Relation  to  the  Bank  of 
England,    By  J.  S.    London,  3rd  July,  1695. 

This  tract  gives  an  account  of  Faterson*s 
efforts  to  found  a  national  bank,  and  also  of  the 
cause  of  his  quarrel  with  the  durectors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  his  withdrawal  from  it. 

Conferences  on  the  Public  Debts  at  the  Wed- 
nesday Club  in  Friday  Street.  By  William 
Paterson.    London,  1695. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By 
Michael  Godfrey.    (GonntET).    London,  1695, 
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A  Proposal  to  the  Batik  of  England^  and  the 
Bank$  now  setting  up;  with  some  few  consider'* 
ations  about  Ooldsmiifts^  Notes.    London,  1695. 

A  safe  and  easy  method  for  supplying  the  want 
of  Coin;  with  some  Remarks  upon  the  Bank  of 
England.    London,  1695. 

A  Proposal^  by  Dr,  Hugh  Chamberlain^  in 
Essex  Street,  for  a  Bank  of  Secure  Current 
Credit,  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  London, 
1695. 

ITie  several  Articles  or  Parts  of  the  Proposal 
upon  Land  Credit,  rational^  explained,  London, 
1695. 

Proposals  for  a  National  Land  Bank,  Bj 
John  Briscoe.    London,  1695. 

A  Bank  Dialogue;  or.  Doctor  Chamberlain's 
Land  Bank,  explained  6y  way  qf  Question  and 
Answer,    London,  1695. 

Positions  svmported  by  their  Reasons^  ex- 
plaining the  Office  of  Land  Credit,   London,  1 695. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Advantages 
of  the  Land  Bank,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Vhamberlen,    London,  1695. 

Petition  of  Creditors  of  Goldsmiths. 

A  Bank  Dialogue,  between  Dr,  H,  C.  and  a 
Country  Gentleman,    London,  1696. 

An  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet,  intituled 
Reasons  offered  against  the  intended  prqject, 
commonly  caUed  the  National  Land  Bank.    1696. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Office  of  Land  Credit, 
By  Hugh  Chamberlen,  senior.    London,  1696. 

Some  Remarks  iwon  a  late  nameless  and  scur- 
rHous  libel,  entitled,  a  Bank  Dialogue,  between 
Dr,H,C.andaCounlryOentleman,  London,  1696. 

Mr,  J,  Briscoe,  a  Director  in  the  National 
Land  Bank,  his  Defence  of  Dr,  Hugh  Cham- 
berlen's  Bank,  or  Office  of  Land,  Credit.  London, 
1696. 

A  Reply  to  the  Defence  of  the  Bank ;  setting 
forth  the  unreasonableness  of  their  slow  pay- 
meniSy  ^c.  By  a  True  Lover  of  hlB  Country  and 
the  present  Government.  London,  November  16, 
1696. 

This  contains  several  curious  details  of  the  me- 
thod of  payment  by  the  bank  during  its  partial 
suspension,  and  of  the  speculation  that  went  on  in 
its  notes.  The  author  saw,  too,  what  we  have  called 
Gre^iam*s  law  of  the  currency.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  general  maxim,  "  When  two  sorts  of  coin  are 
current  in  the  same  nation  of  like  value  by  deno- 
mination, but  not  intrinsically,  that  which  has  the 
least  value  wiU  be  current,  and  the  other  (as  much 
as  possible)  will  be  hoarded,**  It  is  an  able 
pamphlet. 

Reasons  for  encouraging  the  Bank  of  England, 
London,  1696. 

The  Tryal  and  Condemnation  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Land  Bank  at  Exeter  Exchange,  for  Mur» 
dering  the  Bank  of  England,  j-c.    London,  1696. 

A  Casual  Discourse  about  Banks,  between  a 
Brigadier,  a  Lawyer,  a  Merchant,  and  a  Ootd- 
smith,    London,  1696. 

A  second  ditto, 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  con- 
eeming  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  lowering  of 
interest  ofmon^.    Edinburgh,  1696. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  Credit ;  and 
how  it  may  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
London,  1696. 

Proposais  for  a  National  Bank.  London, 
1697. 


A  Discourse  coneermng  Banks.  London, 
1697. 

Said  to  be  by  a  director  of  the  Bank ;  it  con- 
tains accounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  banks  then 
existing. 

The  Bank  of  England,  and  th6rpreserd  method 
of  paying,  defended.    By  P.  H.    London,  1697. 

A  second  part  of  a  Discourse  concerning  Banks, 
London,  1697. 

This  contains  some  censures  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  which  had  iH-ought  it  into 
discredit. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  coneermng  the  Credit  of 
the  Nation;  and  with  relation  to  the  presaU 
Bank  ofEnqland  as  now  established  by  ParUo' 
ment.    London,  1697. 

Some  Thoughts  of  the  Interest  of  England. 
London,  1697. 

Some  Considerations  offered  against  the  Con- 
tinuance of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  present  ParUcunent.  Loadtm, 
1700. 

Remarks  iq>on  the  Bank  of  England,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  present  Discourse  eoneeming  the 
intended  prolongation  of  the  Bank.  By  a  Mer- 
chant of  London,  and  a  true  lover  of  our  Consti- 
tution.   London,  1706. 

Argument  against  Prolonging  the  Bank, 
shewing  the  dangerous  conseguences  of  it  to  our 
Constitution  and  Trade.    London,  1706. 

A  Short  View  of  the  apparent  dangers  and 
mischief s  from  the  Bank  of  England,  London, 
1707. 

The  mischievous  and  dangerous  consequences 
of  further  establishing  the  Bank  of  England, 
considered,  London,  1708.  Same  as  A  Short 
View,  1707. 

The  Ruin  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  aU 
Public  Credit  inevitable.  By  John  Holland. 
London,  1715. 

This  is  by  Mr.  Holland,  the  founder,  and  first 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  It  gives  some 
details  of  its  formation,  and  of  the  liberal  treat- 
ment of  the  author  by  the  Scotch.  They  pre- 
sented him  with  several  thousand  pounds,  beyond 
what  he  had  stipulated  for,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
*' justice,  civility,  and  generosity  of  the  Scots 
nation.**  So  that  the  Scotch  treated  the  founder 
of  their  bank  more  handsomely  than  the  English 
did  Paterson. 

A  Comparison  between  the  Proposals  of  the 
Bank  and  the  South  Sea  Company,  wherein  is 
shewn  that  the  Proposals  of  we  fast  care  much 
more  advantageous  to  the  public  than  those  of  the 
latter.    London,  1720. 

Proposals  for  Restoring  Credit ;  for  MeUang 
the  Bank  of  England  more  Usejkd  and  Prqfitable, 
4re,    London,  1721. 

The  Eyes  of  Ireland  Open ;  being  a  Short  View 
of  the  Project  for  Establishing  the  intended  Bank 
of  Ireland,    London,  1722. 

An  Honest  Scheme  for  Improving  the  Trade 
and  Credit  of  the  Nation;  for  Increasing  the 
Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  4c.  London, 
1727. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Establishment, 
Progress,  and  State  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
of  the  several  attempts  that  Jutve  been  made 
against  it,  and  the  several  intemq>tions  and  m- 
conieeniences  which  the  Company  has  encountered. 
Edinburgh,  1728. 
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A  Letter  eontaimmff  Bemarke  on  the  Hi$hrieQl 
Account  of  the  Old  Bank.  By  a  Gentleman  cost" 
oenied  in  neitlier  Bank.    Edinburgh^  1728. 

Am  Appeol  to  ike  People  of  England^  ike 
Public  Companieet  and  Momea  Interutt  on  the 
Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank.  London, 
1743. 

Charter  of  the  BriOeh  Linen  Compam^.  Edin- 
burgh, 1746. 

This  is  the  charter  incorporating  the  British 
Linen  Companj,  with  a  clause  granting  powers  of 
banking.  In  pnrsnance  of  this  cUnse  the  com- 
pany has  developed  itself  into  one  of  the  most 
powerfal  and  wealthy  of  the  Scotch  banks.  We 
We  mentioned  in  section  301,  that  a  question  has 
recently  been  raised,  as  to  whether  the  three  ehar- 
tered  banks  in  Scotland  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
limited  liability.  It  was  universally  supposed, 
until  very  recently,  that  they  did.  The  point  has 
been  raised  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is 
quite  dear  from  the  words  of  the  charter,  thai  the 
British  Linen  Compamf  does  not  et^'oy  Umdted  lia" 
bUUjfy  but  it  a  hanh  with  itiilimitsi>  mabilttt. 
The  charter  says,  ^^  We  will,  moreover,  and  by 
these  presents  for  us,  oar  heirs,  and  successors,  do 
grant  to  the  said  corporation.  That  in  order  to 
OMMwer  Au.  JUST  BBMANDs  OH  the  eaid  corpora" 
Oony  the  general  court  shall  have  power  from  time 
to  time^  as  they  shall  see  causey  to  call  in,  or  direct 
to  be  poidy  from  their  respective  members  for  the 
time  beings  proportionalfyj  according  to  their  re- 
spective  shin-esj  in  the  capital  stock  of  (he  said  cor^ 
poratton,  any  sum  of  money ^  as  by  such  general 
courts  shall  be  from  time  to  time  adjudged  necessary 
to  be  called  tji,  or  raised  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
said  corporation,  to  be  paid  into  such  hands,  as 
they  shaU  appoint  for  that  purpose,  so  as  such 
call  do  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  ten  pounds  for 
evoy  hundred  on  the  capital,  and  so  as  there  be 
an  interval  of  thirty  days  at  least,  between  evory 
such  call.**  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  words 
render  every  member  of  the  corporation  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  all  its  debts,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  stock. 

Considerations  relating  to  the  two  banhs  esta- 
blished  in  Edinburgh.     1762. 

Remarhe  on  the  proposed  plan  for  regulating  the 
P^'P^  currency  of  Scotland*    London,  1765. 

Precipitation  and  fall  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Heron 
and  Co.,  late  bankers,  Ayr.    Edlnburj^  1778. 

Tike  Bank  of  England  s  Vade  Mecum;  a  sure 
guide.    London,  1782. 

A  copy  of  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
London,  1788. 

A  few  reflections  upon  the  present  state  of  Com- 
merce and  public  credit,  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  late  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  an 
old  Merchant.    London,  1796. 

A  defence  of  the  bank  in  restricting  discounts, 
and  in  condemnation  of  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
Bills  in  1793.    - 

A  correct  detail  of  the  Finances  of  this  Country; 
to  which  is  iuided,  an.  history  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  Bank  of  England  Lon- 
don, 1797. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  Bart.,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  proposal  for  establishing  a  new 
Bank.    London,  1797. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  Chan- 
cellar  qfthe  Exchequer^  on  a  National  Bank.    By 


Edward  Tatham,  D  J).,  Bector  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.    London,  1797. 

Reports  from  tke  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  staU  of  the  Bank.    1797. 

Reports  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  Bank. 
1797. 

Observations  on  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  on  the  paper  circulation  of  the  Coun- 
try.  By  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.    London,  1797. 

Furrier  do. 

A  concise  and  authentic  History  of  the  Bank  of 
England  Bj  E.  F.  Thomas  Fortune.  London, 
1798. 

Tke  iniquity  of  Banking ;  a  bank  note  proved  to 
be  an  injury  to  the  public,  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  exorbitant  price  of  provisions.  Two  rarts. 
London,  1800. 

Rejutation  of  certain  misrepresentations  relative 
to  the  nature  and  influence  of  Bank  Notes,  and  as 
stated  in  tke  pampJuet  of  Wcdter  Boyd,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  William  Frend  By  T.  S.  Surr.  London, 
1801. 

The  effect  of  paper  money  on  theorice  of  Pro- 
visions, ^e.    By  William  Frend.    London,  1801. 

A  Letter  to  tke  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  the 
influence  of  the  stoppage  of  issues  in  specie  at  the 
ianh  of  England  on  3ke  prices  of  Provisions,  and 
otker  commodities.  By  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.P. 
London,  1801. 

Observations  on  the  publication  of  Walter  Boyd^ 
Esq.  By  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.  London, 
1801. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain.  By  H.  Thornton, 
Esq.,  M.P.    London,  1802.    Very  scarce. 

Considerations  on  the  propriety  of  tke  Bank  of 
England  resuming  its  payments  in  specie  at  tke 
pei^od  prescribed  by  the  Act  37  Geo.  IIL  By 
Jasper  Atkinson.    London,  1802. 

Guineas  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  t9iatm- 
brance  on  Commerce;  or,  tke  impoUcy  of  repealing 
tke  Bank  restriction  Bill  considered  London,  1802. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  depreciation  of  Irish  Bank 
paper.    Dublin,  1803. 

Tkougkts  on  the  effects  of  the  Bank  restrictions. 
By  Lord  King.    London,  1804. 

Observations  upon  the  state  of  Currency  in  Ire- 
land, and  upon  the  course  of  exchange  between  Dublin 
and  London.  By  Henry  Pamell,  Esq.  Dublin 
and  London,  1804. 

An  Essay  upon  the  principle  of  commercial  ex- 
changes, and  more  particmarlu  of  tke  exchange 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  with  a  prac- 
tical inquiry  into  the  effects  of  die  Bank  restrictions. 
By  John  Leslie  Foster.    London,  1804. 

Report  from  tke  Committee  on  tke  circulating 

Siper,  current  coin,  and  exchange  of  Ireland 
onse  of  Commons,  1804. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  reports  on  the  subject, 
and,  with  the  Bullion  Report  of  1810,  forms  one 
of  the  great  landmarks  of  Political  Economy. 

The  high  price  of  bullion  a  proof  of  the  depre- 
dation of  bank  notes.  By  David  Kicardo.  Lon- 
don, 1809. 

An  Inquiry  into  tke  effects  produced  on  tke 
national  currency,  and  rates  of  exckange,  by  tke 
bank  restriction  bill,  explaining  tke  cause  of  tke 
high  price  of  bullion.  By  Bob^  Mushet.  Lon- 
don, 1810. 

RepoHfrom  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  on  the  high  price  of  Oold  BuUion, 
1810. 

This  Report  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in 
Political  Economy,  and  must  be  carefnlly  studied 
by  every  one  who  would  master  the  subject.  It 
is  not  free  from  some  erroneous  views.  (Bulliok 
Repobt).  This  Report  called  forth  a  host  of 
pamphlets  attacking  and  defending  it.  A  list  of 
some  of  these  will  be  found  appended  to  the  article 
on  the  Report. 

Bank  Notes  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 
guineas^  and  of  the  course  of  Exchange  being 
against  t»,  while  the  Balance  of  Trade  is  in  our 
favour.    By  T.  Hopkins.    London,  1810. 

Letters  on  Country  Banks.  By  J.  Bradney, 
London,  1810. 

Utility  of  Country  Banks.  Hatchard.  London, 
1810. 

Principles  of  Banks  and  Banking.  By  General 
Sir  James  Stewart.    London,  1810. 

The  real  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
National  Currency  explained^  and  the  means  of 
remedy  suggested.    London,  1810. 

An  inquiry  into  the  effects  produced  on  the 
National  Currency  and  the  Rates  of  Exchange  by 
the  Bank  Restriction  BiU,  explaining  the  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  Bullion^  §fc.  By  Robert 
Mushet,  orthe  Mint.    London,  1810. 

Histoire  de  la  Banque  de  VAngleterre^  et  consi' 
dirations  sur  les  grandes  Banques  de  circulation. 
By  M.  De  Guer.    Paris,  1810. 

Thoughts  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  new 
Chartered  Bank^  §fc.  By  Joseph  Marryat, 
Esq.,  M.P.    London,  1811. 

Brief  thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  the  Cur^ 
rency  of  this  Country.  Bj  a  Merchant.  Edin- 
burgh, 1812. 

Proposals  for  an  economical  and  secure  Cur- 
rency ^  with  observations  on  the  profits  of  the  Bank 
of  England.    By  David  Ricardo.  London,  1816. 

Reports  from  the  Lords^  Committees^  appointed 
a  secret  committee  to  inmiire  into  the  state  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  wiA  reference  to  the  expe- 
diency  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  with 
minutes  of  evidence  and  an  appendix.     1819. 

Reports  from  the  secret  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  expediency  of  the  Bank  r«- 
suming  cash  payments.    1819. 

Paper  against  Gold;  or,  the  History  and 
Mystery  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  William 
Cobbett.    London,  1821.  \ 

An  essay  on  the  general  principles,  and  present 
practice,  of  Banking  in  England  and  Scotland. 
London,  1823. 

Facts  relative  to  the  Bank  of  England,  plain- 
ing the  nature  and  influence  of  the  ^ank  Charter, 
with  a  view  of  the  cause  and  consequences  of  the 
sumension  and  restoration  of  the  use  of  standard 
coin.    London,  1823. 

Report  from  the  Lord£  Committees,  appointed  a 
select  committee  to  enouire  into  the  state  of  circula- 
tion of  Promissory  Notes  under  the  value  cf  £6  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.     1826. 

Report  from  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Promissory  Notes  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.     1826. 

An  attempt  to  explain  from  facts,  the  effect  of 
the  Issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  upon  its  oum 
interests,  public  credit,  and  Country  Banks,  By 
Robert  Mushet.    London,  1826. 

Observations  on  Pa^^  Money,  Bankings  Over' 


trading,  fee.  By  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  M.P.  Londoa, 
1827. 

An  address  to  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stocky 
the  London  and  Country  bankers,  cmd  the  public  in 

feneralf  on  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
lOndon,  1828. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Orenville,  on  the  effect  ascribed 
to  the  resumption  of  Cash  Payments  on  the  value 
'  '    -  By  Thomas  Tooke.    '      ' 


of  the  Currency. 
1829. 


London^ 


Remarks  on  the  question  of  again  permitting  the 
issue  of  £1  notes  by  the  £ank  of  England,  and 
also  by  country  banks.    London,  1830. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  with 
an  examination  of  the  question  as  to  v!e  prolonga- 
tion of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  that  establishment 
By  j;  R.  McCulloch.    London,  1831. 

P€q!>er  and  gold  compared;  also  a  plan  for  a 
National  Bank,  ffc.    London,  1832. 

The  life  and  adventures  of  the  Old  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  street,  containing  cm.  account  of  her 
numerous  intrigues  with  various  eminent  Statesmen 
of  the  past  and  present  times.    London,  1832. 

A  plain  statement  of  the  power  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  the  use  it  has  made  of  it;  with  a 
rejutation  of  the  objections  made  to  the  Scotch 
system  of  Banking,  and  a  reply  to  the  "  Historical 
sketch  of  the  Batdi  of  England:'  By  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  M.P.    London,  1832. 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  on  the 
Bank  of  England  Charter,  Src.    (Commons),  1 832. 

The  History  of  Banking  in  Ireland.  By  J.  W. 
Gilbart.    London,  1836. 

Report  ff'om  the  Committee  on  Joint  Stock 
Banks.    (Commons),  1836. 

Ditto.    1837. 

The  History  and  Principles  of  Banking.  By 
J.  W.  Gilbart.    3rd  Edition.    London,  1837. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Met- 
bourne,  on  the  causes  of  the  recent  derangement 
in  the  Money  Market,  and  on  Bank  Reform.  By 
R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  London.  London, 
1837. 

A  Defence  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  an  exam" 
ination  of  the  present  Monetary  Difficulties,  and 
hints  for  the  future  management  of  the  Circulation. 
By  David  Salomons,  Esq.    London,  1837. 

The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  Money  Market,  with  a  statement  of  the 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  1st  October, 
1833,  to  tke  27th  December,  1836.  By  J.  Horsley 
Palmer,  Esq.    London,  1837. 

Reflections  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  J. 
Horsley  Palmers  pamphlet,  on  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  pressure  on  the  Money  Market 
By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd.    London,  1837. 

Observations  on  the  recent  pamphlet  of  J.  Hots'- 
ley  Palmer,  Esq.,  ffc.  By  Samson  Ricardo,  Esq. 
London,  1837. 

The  cause  of  tke  present  Money  Crisis  explained, 
in  answer  to  dke  pamphlet  of  Mr.  J.  Horsley  Pal" 
mer,  and  a  remedy  pointed  out.  By  W.  Bennlson. 
London,  1837. 

Reply  to  the  Reflections,  Sfc,  ffc,  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones  Loyd,  ^.  By  J.  Horsley  Palmer.  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Hottse  of  Commons,  upon  Joint  Stock  Banks. 
By  Alfred.    London,  1837. 

Thoughts  on  the  Principles  of  Banks,  and  tke 
wisdom  ofL''gislatioe  interference.    London,  1 887. 
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An  Sxammaikm  of  ^  Report  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Bmk  Committee.    By  T.  Joplin.     1837. 

Remarks  upon  eome  prevalent  errors  witk  respect 
to  Currencw  and  Banking,  By  George  Warde 
Norman.    London,  1838. 

An  Inquiry  i$Uo  tke  causes  of  tke  pressure  on 
^  Money  Market  during  ifte  year  1839.  By  J. 
W.  Gilbart.    London,  1840. 

A  Defence  of  Joint  £^k  Banks^  and  country 
issues.  By  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield.  London, 
1840. 

Report  of  ike  Committee  of  tke  House  of  Com- 
mons  on  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  Issue,     1840. 

Ditto.     1841. 

Tke  Currency  Question ;  an  examination  of  tke 
emdence  on  hanks  jrf  Issue^  given  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  ike  Juouse  of  Commons  in  IS40,  By 
G.  M.  BelL    London,  1841. 

Tke  Country  Banks  and  tke  Currency ;  an  eX' 
amination  of  Ae  evidence  on  Banks  of  Issue^  git>en 
before  a  select  committee  of  tke  House  of  Commons 
in  1841.    By  G.  M.  Bell.    London,  1842. 

Letters  on  Currency^  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  F,  T,  Baring,  By  J.  W.  Cowell.  London, 
1843. 

Tke  Currency  and  tke  Country,  By  J.  G. 
Hnbbard.    London,  1843. 

An  Inquiry  into  ike  Currency  Prinaqdcy  ike 
connection  of  tke  Currency  urith  prices^  and  tke 
expediency  of  a  separation  of  Issue  from  Banking, 
By  Thomas  Tooke.    London,  1844. 

An  Inquiry  into  tke  practical  working  of  the 
proposed  arrangements  for  tke  reneiwu  of  ike 
Ckarter  of  the  Bank  of  England^  and  ike  regtdo' 
tion  of  tke  Currency^  §fc.  By  Robert  Torrens. 
London,  1844. 

ITumgkts  on  tke  separation  of  tke  departments  of 
M«  Bai&  of  England,  By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd. 
London,  1844. 

On  the  regulation  of  Currencies^  and  tke  working 
of  ike  new  Bank  Charter  Acty  ^c.  By  John 
FoUarton.    London,  1844. 

A  Financialt  Monetary^  and  Statistical  History 
of  England,  from  tke  Revolution  of  1688  to  tke 
present  time.  By  Thomas  Donbleday.  London. 
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CapitoLt  Currency,  and  Banking,  By  James 
Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.    London,  1847. 
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Report  from  tke  Committee  tqkm  Commercial 
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elementary  principles  of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit, 
and  Exckange,  By  Henry  Dunning  Madeod. 
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On  tke  Bank  Ckarter  Act  of  1844,  its  principles 
and  operations ;  vntk  suggestions  for  an  improved 
administration  of  ike  Bank  of  England.  By  Thos. 
Tooke,  F.R.S.    London,  1856. 
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England  Ckarter;  and  for  a  Decimal  Coinage. 
By  Charles  Tennant    London,  1856. 

Tke  principles  and  practical  operation  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeVs  BiU  of  1844,  explained  and  de- 
fended, ^-c.  By  R.  Torrens,  F.R.S.  3rd  Edition. 
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Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Act  of  1844,  regulating  tke 
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Historical  Sketck  of  tke  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Banking  in  tke  t/nited  States  of  America. 

886.  We  shall  now  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  banking  and  paper 
currency  in  the  country  most  nearly  connected 
with  us  by  blood  and  commercial  relations,  and 
in  which  it  arose  almost  contemporaneously  with 
England.  There  is  no  countiy  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  paper  money  may  be  studied  with 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  it  has  become  a  kind  of  hereditary 
disease.  There  is  no  country  in  which  it  has 
undergone  such  a  long-continued  and  inveterate 
depreciation.  The  history  of  banking  and  paper 
currency  in  the  United  States  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods ; — 

I.  The  era  of  Provincial  paper,  in  which  each 
province  did  that  which  was  right  in  its  own 
eves,  issued  paper  mon^  ad  libitum,  and  de- 
clared it  legal  tender.  Iliis  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
1763,  putting  down  this  legal  tender  paper. 

n.  The  era  of  Continental  paper,  or  the  paper 
issued  by  the  National  (jovernment  during  the 
War  of  Independence. 

ni.  The  era  of  a  National  Bank,  which,  with 
some  interruptions,  endured  from  1782  to  1836. 

rv.  The  era  of  the  abolition  of  a  National 
Bank  since  1836. 

387.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  history 
of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  Ueu- 
tenant-govemor  of  the  province,  who,  when 
speaker  of  the  House,  devised  and  carried  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  paper  money.  In  his 
history  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency which  afflicted  it  so  long.  We  shall  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  series  of  extracts  from  it, 
showing  how  admirably  the  writer  had  seized  the 
true  prmciples  of  a  paper  currency,  and  how 
clearly  and  firmly  he  saw  the  great  truths  which 
were  only  established  in  Engkind  after  the  most 
protracted  conflicts.  The  following  passages 
from  this  writer  exhibit  a  brilliant  contrast  to 
the  pitiable  figure  made  by  the  ministry,  the 
bank  directors,  and  the  mercantile  witnesses  of 
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England,  in  the  great  cnrrency  discnssions 
from  1804  to  1819,  and  even  to  a  later  period.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  great  truths,  established 
with  such  arduous  labour  by  the  Irish  Committee 
of  1804,  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1810,  and  the 
Committee  of  1819,  and  for  which  our  English 
economists  have  obtained  so  much  credit,  were 
perfectly  well  known  to  this  admirable  writer  in 
1747. 

888.  The  Stuart  dynasty  had  afflicted  the 
colonies  with  the  same  grievances  as  England. 
The  charter  of  Massachusetts  had  been  forfeited, 
like  so  many  in  this  country.  The  sturdy  colo- 
nists were  animated  with  the  same  hatred  of  the 
French,  and  their  tyrants,  as  their  kinsmen  in 
the  mother  country.  The  revolution  of  1688 
was,  therefore,  hailed  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  New  England 
burned  for  the  conquest  of  New  France.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  war  declared  between  the 
parent  countries,  than  the  colonists  prepared  for 
a  similar  contest.  The  French  Canadians  at- 
tacked the  English  settlements,  and  the  New 
Englanders  determined  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Acadia  and  Canada.  In  May,  1690,  the  first 
Congress  in  the  New  World  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Massachusetts.  Expeditions  against 
both  the  French  settlements  were  fitted  out. 
That  against  Acadia  succeeded,  there  being  merely 
a  handfhl  of  settlers  there.  But  the  much  greater 
expedition  against  Canada,  directed  simultane- 
ously against  Montreal  and  Quebec,  failed  com- 
pletely. We  now  quote  from  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  historian  of  Massachusetts. 

389.  "The  Government  was  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  the  return  of  the  forces.  They  seem 
to  have  presumed  not  only  upon  success,  but 
upon  the  enemy's  treasure  to  bear  the  charge  of 
the  expedition.  The  soldiers  were  on  the  point 
of  mutiny  for  want  of  their  wages.  It  was 
utterly  impracticable  to  raise  in  a  few  days, 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  be  necessary. 
An  Act  was  passed  for  levying  the  sum,  but  the 
men  could  not  stay  until  it  should  be  brought 
into  the  treasury.  The  extreme  difficulty  to 
which  the  Government  was  thus  reduced,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  first  bills  of  credit  ever  issued 
in  the  colonies,  as  a  substitute  in  the  place  of 
money.  The  debt  was  paid  by  paper  notes, 
firom  two  shillings  to  ten  pounds  denomination, 
which  notes  were  to  be  received  for  pa3rment  of 
the  tax,  which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all  other 
payments  in  the  treasury.  This  waa  a  new 
experiment.  They  had  hetter  credit  than  King 
James*s  leather-money  in  Ireland  about  the 
same  time.  But  the  notes  would  not  command 
money,  nor  an^  commodities  at  money  price. 
Sir  William  Fhipps,  it  is  said,  exchanged  a  large 
sum  at  par,  in  order  to  give  them  credit.  The 
soldiers  m  general  were  great  sufferers,  and  could 
get  no  more  than  12s.  or  14s.  in  the  pound.  As 
the  time  of  payment  of  the  tax  approached,  the 
credit  of  the  notes  was  raised,  and  the  Govern- 
ment allowing  five  per  cent,  to  those  who  paid 
their  taxes  in  notes,  they  became  better  than 
money.  This  was  a  gain  to  the  possessor,  but 
it  did  not  restore  to  the  poor  soldier  what  he  had 
lost  by  the  discount. 

"The  Government,  encouraged  by  the  re- 
storation of  credit  to  their  bills,  afterwards 
issued  others  for  charges  of  Government.    They 


obtained  good  credit  at  the  time  of  their  being 
issued.  The  charges  of  Grovemment  w«re  paid 
in  this  manna*  from  year  to  year.  Whilst  the 
sum  was  small,  silver  continued  the  measure,  and 
bills  continued  their  value.  When  the  charges 
of  Government  increased,  after  the  second  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  in  1711,  the  bills  likewise 
increased,  and  in  the  samcy  or  greater  proportion^ 
the  silver  and  gold  were  eejit  out  of  Vie  country. 
There  being  a  cry  of  scarcity  of  money  in  1714^ 
the  Government  caused  £50,000  to  be  issued, 
and  in  1 716,  £100,000,  and  lent  to  the  inhabitants, 
to  be  paid  in  at  a  certain  time;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  pass  as  money.  Lands  were 
mortgaged  for  security.  As  soon  as  the  silver 
and  gold  were  gone,  and  the  bills  were  the  sole 
instruments  of  commerce,  pounds,  and  shillings, 
and  pence,  were  altogether  ideal,  for  no  possible 
reason  could  be  assigned  why  a  bill  of  30s. 
should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  any  one 
quantity  of  silver,  more  than  another.  Sums  in 
bills  were  drawing  into  the  treasury  from  time  to 
time  by  the  taxes,  or  payment  of  the  loans,  but 
then  other  sums  were  continually  issuing  out, 
and  all  the  bills  were  paid  and  received,  without 
any  distinction,  either  in  public,  or  private 
payments,  so  that,  for  near  forty  years  tc^ther, 
the  currency  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  if 
£100,000  sterling  had  been  stamped  in  pieces  ot' 
leather,  or  paper  of  various  denominations,  and 
declared  to  be  the  money  of  the  government, 
without  any  further  sanction  than  this,  that, 
when  there  should  be  taxes  to  pay,  the  treasury 
would  receive  this  sort  of  money,  and  that  ever^ 
creditor  should  be  obliged  to  receive  it  from  his 
debtor.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  medium 
would  retain  its  value  ?  In  1702,  6s.  8d.  was 
equal  to  an  ounce  of  silver.  In  1749,  50s.  was 
judged  equal  to  an  ounce  of  silver.  I  saw  a  58. 
bill  which  had  been  issued  in  1690,  and  was  re- 
maining in  1749,  and  was  then  equal  to  8d.  only 
in  lawftd  money,  and  so  retained  but  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  original  value.  Such  was  the 
delusion,  that  not  only  the  bills  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts government  passed  as  money,  but  they 
received  the  bills  of  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island, 
also  as  currency.  The  MassachuBetts  bills  passed 
also  in  those  governments.** 

890.  "  The  affair  of  the  war,**  says  the  same  his- 
torian, vol.  ii.,  p.  206,  "had  so  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons,  that  we  hear  little  of  party 
disputes,  and  discord,  for  five  or  six  years  past ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  delivered  ftom  enemies 
without,  a  contention  began  within,  from  a  new 
cause,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  many  years 
together.  The  paper  bills  of  credit  were  the 
cause  of  this  contention.  So  many  bills  had  been 
issued  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  particularly  the 
large  sum  of  £40,000,  issued  for  the  Canada  ex- 
pedition, that  they  were  become  the  sole  instru- 
ment and  measure  of  conmierce,  and  silver  and 
gold  were  entirely  banished.  Of  two  instruments, 
one  in  use  in  a  particular  state  only,  the  other 
with  the  whole  commercial  world,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  which  must  leave  that  particular  states 
and  which  remain.  The  currency  of  silv^  and 
gold  entirely  ceasing,  the  price  of  everything 
bought  or  sold  was  no  longer  compared  therewith, 
but  with  the  papa*  bills,  or  rather  with  mere  ideal 
pounds,  shillings,  and  p^ce.    The  rise  o/exchai^e 
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with  JBngland  was  not  atinhnied  to  tke  true  eeautt 
ike  want  of  a  fixed  etaple  medium^  hut  to  the  general 
bad  state  of  the  trade.  It  was  thought  that  in- 
creasing the  paper  bills  would  enliven  and  reform 
l^e  trade.  Three  parties  were  formed,  one  very 
small,  which  was  for  drawing  in  the  paper  bills, 
and  depending  upon  a  silver  and  gold  currency. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  memb^  for  Boston, 
was  anumg  the  most  active  of  this  party.  He  was 
an  enemy  all  his  life  to  a  depreciating  currency, 
upon  a  principle  very  ancient,  but  too  seldom 
practised  upon,  iti7  utile  quod  non  honestum. 

"Another  party  was  very  numerous.  These 
had  projected  a  private  bank,  or  rather  had  taken 
up  A  project  published  in  London  in  1684 ;  but 
this  not  being  generally  known  in  America,  a 
merchant  in  Bofi^n  was  the  reputed  father  of  it 
There  was  nothing  more  in  it  than  issuing  biUs  of 
credit,  which  all  the  members  of  the  company 
promised  to  receive  as  money,  but  at  no  certain 
value,  compared  with  silver  and  gold ;  and  real 
estates  to  a  sufficient  value,  were  to  be  bound  as 
a  security  that  the  company  should  perform  their 
engagements.  They  were  soliciting  the  sanction 
of  the  general  court,  and  an  act  of  government  to 
Incorporate  them.  This  party  genially  consisted 
of  persons  in  difficult,  or  involved  circumstances 
in  trade,  or  such  as  were  possessed  of  real  estates, 
but  had  little  or  no  ready  money  at  command,  or 
men  of  no  substance  at  all,  and  we  may  well 
enough  suppose  the  party  to  be  very  numerous. 
Some,  no  doubt,  joined  them  from  mistaken  prin- 
ciples, and  an  apprehension  that  it  was  a  scheme 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  some  for  party  sake, 
and  popular  applause. 

"  Three  of  the  representatives  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Cooke,  son  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Koyes,  a  gentleman 
in  great  esteem  with  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
and  Mr.  Payne  were  the  supporters  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  other  (an  attempt  to  leave 
him  out  of  the  house  not  succeeding),  was  sent 
from  the  house  to  the  council,  where  his  oppo- 
sition would  be  of  less  consequence.  The 
governor  was  no  favorer  of  the  scheme,  but  the 
Uentenant-govemor,  a  gentleman  of  no  great 
fortune,  and  whose  stipend  from  the  government 
was  trifling,  engaged  in  this  cause  with  great 
seal. 

•*  A  third  party,  though  very  opposite  to  the 
private  bank,  yet  were  no  enemies  to  bills  of 
credit.  They  were  in  fevor  of  a  loan  of  bills 
from  the  government  to  any  of  the  inhabitants 
who  wouldf  mortgage  their  estates  as  a  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  bills,  with  interest,  in  a 
term  of  years,  the  interest  to  be  paid  annually, 
and  applied  to  the  support  of  sovemment.  This 
was  an  easy  way  of  paying  puWc  chai^;e8,  which 
no  doubt  they  wondered,  that  in  so  many  ages, 
the  wisdom  of  other  governments  had  never  dis- 
covered. The  principal  men  in  the  council  were 
in  favor  of  it,  and  it  being  thought  by  the  first 
party,  the  least  of  two  evils,  they  fell  in  with  the 
scheme,  and  after  that  the  country  was  divided 
between  the  public  and  private  bank.  The 
house  of  repreientatives  was  near  equally  divided, 
but  rather  favorers  of  the  private  bank,  from  the 
great  influence  of  the  Boston  members  in  the 
house,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  town 
out  of  it.  Tlie  controversy  had  a  universal  spread, 
and  divided  towns,  parishes,  and  particular  fiEuni- 
lies. 


**  At  length  after  a  long  struggle,  the  party  fbr 
the  public  bank  prevail^  in  the  general  court, 
for  a  loan  of  £50,000  in  bills  of  credit,  which 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  lent  for 
five  years  only,  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  at  5 
per  cent,  interest ;  one-fifth  part  of  the  principal 
to  be  paid  annually.  This  lessened  the  numb^ 
of  the  party  for  the  private  bank,  but  it  increased 
the  zeal,  and  raised  a  strong  resentmrat  in  those 
which  remained. 

891.  "In  1720,"  continues  the  historian,  p.281, 
"  the  trade  of  the  province  declined.  There 
was  a  general  cry  for  want  of  money,  and  yet 
the  bills  of  credit,  which  were  the  only  money, 
were  daily  depreciating.  The  depreciation  was 
grievous  to  aU  creditors,  but  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  the  clergy,  and  other  salary  men,  to 
widows  and  orphans,  whose  estates  consisted  of 
money  at  interest,  ^haps  just  enough  to  sup- 
port them,  and  bemg  i^educed  to  one-half  the 
former  value,  they  found  themselves  on  a  sudden 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  want.  Executors  and 
administrators,  and  all  who  were  possessed  of  the 
effects  of  othen  in  trust,  had  a  strong  temptation 
to  retain  them.  The  infiuence  a  had  currency 
has  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  is  greater  than 
is  ima^ned.  Kumb^  of  schemes  for  private, 
and  public,  emissions  of  bills  were  proposed  as 
remeidies,    the   only   effectual   one^  the    uttxb 

▲BOUTIOH  OT  TBB  BIXL8  WOS  Omitted,^* 

In  this  year  £50,000  had  been  issued  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  towns  in  pronortion  to 
their  taxes,  the  bills  to  be  repaid  at  a  teed  time, 
and  the  governor  seemed  to  approve  of  and  en- 
courage this  way  of  issuing  bills  at  his  first 
arrivid,  but  was  afterwards  convinced  of  their 
mischievous  effects. 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  March 
15,  1721,  the  governor  in  his  speech,  recom- 
mended measures  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  to  suppress  a  trade  carried  on  with 
the  French  at  Cape  Breton,  and  to  punish  the 
authors  of  factious  and  seditious  papers,  to  pro- 
vide a  present  for  the  five  nations,  and  to  enlarge 
his  salary. 

"They  refused  directly  or  virtually,  every 
proposal  To  the  first  the  house  tell  him  in 
their  answer  *  they  had  passed  a  BUI  for  issuing 
£100,000  more  in  bills  of  credit.*  This  alone 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  mischief, 
but  they  add  that  to  prevent  their  depreciation, 
they  had  prohibited  the  buying,  seUing,  and 
bartering  silver  at  any  higher  rates  than  set  by 
act  of  parliament.  This  certainly  could  have 
no  tendency  to  lessen  it.  Such  an  act  can  no 
more  be  executed,  than  an  act  to  stop  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea.  It  would  probably  carry 
away  ajul  keep  out  all  silver  and  g^ouL  The 
BBPBBCiATioN  of  their  currency^  wouldf  notwith- 
standing, HAVB  BSSK  AS  VI8IBLS  BT  THB  BISB  OF 
EXCHAKGB   WITH    FOBBIGH   COURTBIBS,   and  hoVS 

been  as  sensibly  felt  by  every  creditor  among 
themselves, 

"  In  1783,  there  was  a  general  complaint 
throughout  the  four  governments  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  the  unusual  scarcity  of  money.  There 
was  as  large  a  sum  current  in  bills  of  credit  as 
ever,  but  the  bills  having  depreciated  they 
answered  the  purposes  of  money  so  much  less  in 
proportion.  The  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire were  clogged  with  royal  instructiona.    It 
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was  owing  to  them,  that  those  governments  had 
not  issued  bills  to  as  great  an  amount  as  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut,  though  under  no  restraint, 
yet  consisting  of  more  husbandmen,  and  fewer 
traders  than  the  rest,  did  not  so  much  feel  the 
want  of  money.  The  Massachusetts  people  were 
dissatisfied  that  Rhode  Isla^td  should  send  their 
bills  among  them,  and  take  away  their  substance, 
and  employ  it  in  trade,  and  many  people  wished 
to  see  the  bills  of  each  govemment  current  within 
the  limits  of  such  government  only.  In  the 
midst  of  this  discontent,  Rhode  Island  passed  an 
act  for  issuing  £100,000  upon  loan,  for,  I  think, 
twenty  years,  to  their  own  inhabitants,  who  would 
immediately  have  it  in  their  power  to  add 
£100,000  to  their  trading  stock  from  the  horses, 
sheep,  lumber,  fish,  &c.,  of  the  Massachusetts  in- 
habitants. The  merchants  of  Boston,  therefore, 
confederated  and  mutually  promised  not  to  re- 
ceive any  bills  of  the  new  emission,  but  to  pro- 
vide a  currency,  a  large  number  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company,  entered  into  covenants, 
chose  directors,  &c.,  and  issued  £110,000  re- 
deemable in  ten  years  in  silver,  at  19s.  the  ounce, 
the  then  current  rate,  or  gold  in  proportion,  a 
tenth  part  annually.  About  the  same  time  the 
Massachusetts  treasury,  which  had  been  long 
shut,  was  opened,  and  the  debts  of  two  or  three 
years  were  all  paid  at  one  time  in  bills  of  credit ; 
to  this  was  added  the  ordinary  emissions  of  bills 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  and 
some  of  the  Boston  merchants,  tempted  by  an 
opportunity  of  selling  their  English  goods,  having 
broke  through  their  engagements,  and  received 
the  Rhode  Island  bills,  idl  the  rest  soon  followed 
the  example.  All  these  emissions  made  a  flow 
of  money;  silver  rose  from  I9s,  to  27*.  the  ounce, 
and  exchange  toith  all  other  countries  consequently 
rose  also,  and  every  creditor  was  defrauded  of 
about  one- third  of  his  just  dues.  As  soon  as 
silver  rose  to  27^.,  the  notes  issued  hy  the  merchants 
payable  at  19«.  were  hoarded  vp,  and  no  larger 
answered  the  purposes  of  money.  Although  the 
currency  was  lessened  by  taking  away  the  notes, 
yet  what  remained  never  increased  in  value, 
silver  continuing  several  years  about  the  same 
rate,  until  it  took  another  large  jump.  Thus 
very  great  injustice  was  caused  by  this  wretched 
paper  currency,  and  no  relief  of  any  sort  obtained; 
for  by  this  sinking  in  value,  though  the  nominal 
sum  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
yet  the  currency  would  produce  no  more  sterling 
money  than  it  would  have  done  before  the  late 
emission  were  made.** 

392.  The  same  historian  continues,  p.  392,  sub 
anno  1738,  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  great 
clamor  arose  against  the  governor  for  adhering  to 
his  instruction  about  paper  money,  and  against 
the  three  representatives  for  their  pernicious 
principles  upon  the  subject  of  paper  money,  and 
at  the  town  election  for  1739,  three  others  were 
chosen  in  their  stead,  two  of  them  professedly 
disaflfected  to  the  governor  and  promoters  of 
popular  measures,  the  third,  though  of  great  in- 
tegrity, and  for  that  reason  desirous  of  a  fixed 
currency,  yet  in  his  iudgment  against  reducing 
the  paper  money,  and  a  favourer  of  schemes  for 
preventing  its  depreciation.  Many  country  towns 
foUowed  the  example  of  Boston,  and  it  appeared 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  were  of  the  same 
principles  with  the  town  members.    After  Mr. 


Belcher's  arrival,  the  House,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  passed  a  vote  for  depositing  £500  sterling  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  used  as  they,  or  their 
successors,  should  think  proper.  This  was  con- 
curred in  council,  and  consented  to  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  money,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  better 
applied,  than  in  soliciting  a  relaxation  of  the  go- 
vernor's instruction  against  jmper  money,  and 
Mr.  Kilby,  one  of  the  Boston  representatives,  was 
chosen  agent  for  the  House,  and  a  petition  was 
by  him  presented  from  the  House  to  his  Majesty 
in  Council,  but  it  had  no  efiect. 

"  A  general  dread  of  drawing  in  all  the  paper 
money,  without  a  substitution  of  any  other  in- 
strument of  trade  in  the  place  of  it,  disposed  a 
great  part  of  the  province  to  favour  what  was 
called  the  land  bank,  a  manufactory  scheme, 
which  was  begun,  or  rather  revived,  in  this  year, 
1 739,  and  produced  such  great  and  lasting  mischief, 
that  a  particular  relation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
overthrow  of  it  may  be  of  use  to  biscoukagb 

Ain>    PREVENT   AJfT   ATrSMPTS   OF  THE  LIKE   HA- 

TUEE  IN  FUTURE  AGES.  Bv  a  straugc  conduct  in 
the  general  court,  they  had  been  issuing  bills  of 
credit  for  eight  or  ten  years,  annually,  for  charges 
of  Government,  and  being  willing  to  each  present 
year,  they  had  put  off  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
as  far  as  they  could,  but  the  governor  beiuff  re- 
strained by  his  instruction  from  going  beyond  the 
year  1741,  that  year  was  unreasonably  loaded 
with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
taxes,  which,  according  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  people,  it  was  impossible  to  levy,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  large  sum,  but  be- 
cause all  the  bills  in  the  province  were  but  just 
sufficient  to  pay  it,  and  there  was  very  little 
silver  or  gold,  which  by  an  act  of  government  was 
allowed  to  be  paid  for  taxes,  as  equivalent  to  the 
bills.  A  scheme  was  laid  before  the  general 
court  by  the  author  of  this  history,  then  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Boston,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  borrow  in  England  upon  interest, 
and  to  import  into  the  province,  a  sum  in  silver 
equal  to  all  the  bills  then  extant,  and  therewith 
to  redeem  them  from  possessors,  and  furnish  a 
currency  for  the  inhabitants,  and  to  repay  the 
silver  at  distant  periods,  which  would  render  the 
burden  of  taxes  tolerable  by  an  equal  division  on 
a  number  of  a  future  years,  and  would  prevent 
the  distress  of  trade  by  the  loss  of  the  only  in- 
strument, the  bills  of  credit,  without  another  pro- 
vided in  its  place.  But  this  proposal  was  rejected. 
One  great  frailty  of  human  nature — an  inability, 
or  indisposition,  to  compare  a  distant,  though 
certain,  inconvenience,  with  a  present  conveni- 
ence or  delight,  is  said  by  some  strangers,  who 
come  among  us  from  Europe,  to  be  prevalent  in 
Americans,  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  their  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that,  at  this  time,  a  great  number  of  private  per- 
sons, alleging  that  the  preceding  general  court, 
having  suffered  the  province  to  be  brought  into 
distress,  from  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
their  successors  to  afford  relief,  the  royal  in- 
struction being  a  bar  to  any  future  emissions  of 
bills,  until  all  that  were  then  extant  should  be 
redeemed,  resolved  to  interpose.  Royal  instruc- 
tions were  no  bar  to  the  proceedings  of  private 
persons.  The  project  of  a  bank  in  the  year 
1714  was  revived.  The  projector  of  that  bank 
now  put  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight 
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hmndrcd  persoos,  some  few  of  rank  and  good 
estate,  bnt  generally  of  low  condition  among  the 
plebeians,  and  of  small  estate,  and  many  of  Siem 
perhaps  insolvent.  This  notable  company  were 
to  giye  credit  to  £150,000  lawful  money,  to  be 
issued  in  bills,  each  person  being  to  mortgage  a 
real  estate,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  he  sub- 
scribed and  took  out,  or  to  give  bond  with  two 
sureties,  but  personal  security  was  not  to  be 
taken  for  more  than  £100  from  any  one  person. 
Ten  directors  and  a  treasurer  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Company.  Every  subscriber,  or  partner, 
was  to  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  for  the  sum  taken 
out,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  principal,  and  he  that 
did  not  pay  bills  might  pay  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  province  at  such  rates  as  the 
directors  from  time  to  time  should  set,  and  they 
should  commonly  pass  in  lawful  money.  The 
pretence  was  that,  by  thus  furnishing  a  medium 
and  instrument  of  trade,  not  only  the  inhabitants 
in  general  would  be  better  able  to  procure  the 
province  bills  of  credit  for  their  taxes,  but  trade, 
foreign  and  inland,  would  revive  and  flourish. 
The  fate  of  the  project  was  thought  to  depend 
upon  the  opinion  which  the  generid  court  should 
form  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a 
house  of  representatives  well  disposed.  Besides 
the  800  peraons,  subscribers,  the  needy  part  of 
the  province  in  general  favoured  the  scheme. 
One  of  their  votes  will  go  as  far  in  popular 
election  as  one  of  the  most  opulent.  The  former 
are  most  numerous,  and  it  appeared  that  by  far 
ihe  majority  of  the  representatives  for  1740  were 
subscribers  to,  or  favourers  of,  the  scheme,  and 
they  have  ever  since  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  land  bank  house. 

^  Men  of  estates  and  the  principal  merchants  in 
the  province  abhorred  the  project,  and  refused  to 
receive  the  bills,  but  great  numbers  of  shopkeepers, 
who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  before  upon  the 
fraud  of  a  depreciating  currency,  and  many  small 
traders,  gave  credit  to  the  bills.  The  directors, 
it  was  said,  by  a  vote  oi  the  company,  became 
traders,  and  issued  just  what  bills  they  thought 
proper,  without  any  fund,  or  security,  for  their 
ever  being  redeemed.  They  purchased  every  sort 
of  comm<^ity,  ever  so  much  a  drug,  for  the  sake 
oi  pushing  off  their  bills,  and  by  one  means  or 
other  a  la^  sum,  perhajps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  was  abroad.  To  lessen  the  temptation 
to  receive  the  bills,  a  company  of  merchants  a^eed 
to  issue  their  notes,  or  bills,  redeemable  by  silver 
and  gold,  at  distant  periods,  much  like  the  scheme 
in  1733,  and  attended  with  no  better  effect.  The 
governor  exerted  himself  to  blast  this  fraudulent 
undertaking,  the  land  bank.  Not  only  such  civil 
and  military  officers,  as  were  dlsectors  or  partners, 
but  all  who  received  and  paid  any  of  the  bills, 
were  displaced.  The  governor  n^tived  the  per- 
son chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  being  a  director 
of  the  bank,  and  afterwards  negatived  thirteen  of 
the  new  elected  connciUors,  who  were  directors, 
or  partners  in,  or  reputed  favorers  of,  the  scheme. 
But  all  was  insufficient  to  suppress  it.  Perhap 
the  major  part  in  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  openly,  or  secretly,  were  well-wishers  to 
it.  C^e  of  the  directors  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  me,  that  although  he  entered  into  the  company 
with  a  view  to  the  public  interest,  yet  when  he 
found  what  power  and  influence  they  had  in  all 
public  concerns,  he  was  convinced  that .  it  was 
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more  than  belonged  to  them,  more  than  they  could 
make  a  ffood  use  of,  and  therefore  unwarrantable. 
Many  of  the  most  sensible  discreet  persons  in  the 
province  saw  a  general  confusion  at  hand.  The 
authority  of  Parliament  to  control  all  public  and 
private  persons  in  the  colonies  was,  in  that  day, 
questioned  by  nobody.  Application  was  there- 
fore made  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  suppress 
the  company,  which,  notwithstanding  the  oppcsi- 
tion  made  by  their  agent,  was  very  easily  ob- 
tained, and  therein  it  was  declared  that  the  Act  of 
the  6th  of  King  George  the  First,  chapter  18,  did 
and  does,  and  shall,  extend  to  the  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America.  It  was  said  that  the  Act 
of  George  I.,  when  it  passed,  had  no  relation  to 
America;  but  another  Act,  twenty  years  aiter, 
gave  it  a  force  even  from  the  passing  it,  which  it 
never  could  have  had  without.  This  was  said  to 
be  an  instance  of  the  transcendant  power  of  Par- 
liament. Although  the  company  was  dissolved, 
yet  the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  the  possessors  of  the 
bills  a  right  of  action  against  every  partner  or 
director  for  the  sums  expressed,  with  interest. 
The  company  were  in  a  maze.  At  a  general 
meeting  some,  it  was  said,  were  for  rnunmg  all 
hazards,  although  the  Act  subjected  them  to  a 
prasmunire,  but  the  directors  had  more  prudence, 
and  advised  them  to  declare  that  they  considered 
themselves  dissolved,  and  met  only  to  consult 
upon  some  method  of  redeeming  their  bills  from 
the  possessors,  which  every  man  engaged  to  en  - 
deavor,  in  proportion  to  his  interest,  and  to  pay 
in  to  the  directors,  or  some  of  them,  to  barn  and 
destroy.  Had  the  company  issued  their  bills  at 
the  value  expressed  in  the  face  of  them,  they 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  being 
obliged  to  redeem  them  at  the  same  rate,  but  as 
this  was  not  the  case  in  general,  and  many  of  the 
possessors  of  the  bills  hi^  acquired  them  for  half 
their  value,  as  expressed,  equity  could  not  be 
done,  and  so  far  as  respected  the  companv,  per- 
haps Parliament  was  not  very  anxious,  the  loss 
they  sustained  being  but  a  just  penalty  for  their 
unwarrantable  undertaking,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
perly applied.  Had  not  the  Parliament  inter- 
posed, the  province  would  have  been  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  the  authority  of  government  en- 
tirely in  the  land  bank  company.*^ 

393.  The  opposition  of  the  governor,  Mr. 
Belcher,  to  the  land  bsuik,  aroused  a  strong  ani- 
mosity affainst  him,  which  succeeded  in  displacing 
him,  and  a  new  governor  was  appointed.  Upon 
his  assuming  office,  he  found  affairs  in  some  con- 
fusion. *'  But  the  ^and  affair  to  settle  was  that 
of  file  bills  of  credit.  The  instruction  was  ex- 
press not  to  consent  to  any  act,  which  should  con- 
tinue the  bills  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  their 
being  brought  in.  If  this  was  complied  with,  a 
tax  must  have  been  made  for  the  whole  sum  ex- 
tant in  that  year,  1741.  This,  it  was  said,  would 
be  a  burden  that  the  people  would  never  bear. 
Mr.  Shirley  (the  governor)  was  sensible  that  the 
intent  of  his  instructions  was  the  prevention  of  a 
depreciating  currency.  No  matter  how  larse  a 
sum  in  bills  was  current,  if  their  value  could  be 
secured.  If  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  could  be 
preserved,  an  exact  conformity  to  the  letter  would 
not  be  required;  every  scheme  for  fixing  the 
value  of  the  bills  had  failed.  A  new  project  was 
reported  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  ac- 
cepted, and  afterwards  concurred  by  the  council. 
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and  consented  to  by  the  governor.  This  was  a 
scheme  to  establish  an  ideal  measure  in  all  trade, 
and  dealings,  let  the  instrument  be  what  it  would. 
The  Act  which  passed  the  court  declared  that  all 
contracts  should  be  understood  payable  in  silyer, 
at  6s.  8d.  the  ounce,  and  gold  in  proportion.  Bills 
of  a  new  fong  were  issued,  20s.  of  which  expressed 
in  the  face  of  the  bill  three  ounces  of  silver,  and 
thev  were  to  be  received  accordingly,  in  all  public 
ana  private  payments,  with  this  saving,  that  if 
tiiey  should  depreciate  in  their  value,  an  addition 
^ould  be  made  to  all  debts,  as  much  as  the  de- 
preciation from  the  time  of  contract  to  the  time  of 
payment.  How  to  ascertain  the  depreciation  from 
time  to  time,  was  the  great  difficulty  in  framing 
the  Act.  To  leave  it  to  a  common  jury  would 
never  do.  There  was  some  doubt  whether  a  house 
of  representatives  would  be  wholly  unbiassed. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  eldest  councillor 
in  each  county  shoSd  meet  once  a  ^ear,  and  ascer- 
tain the  depreciation.  This  b  said  to  have  been 
the  scheme  of  Colonel  Stoddart  of  Northampton, 
a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and  great  virtue,  who 
probably  saw  the  defects,  but  hoped  to  substitute 
a  lesser  evil  in'the  place  of  a  greater. 

*'  This  at  best  must  have  been  a  very  partial 
cure.  It  did  not  prevent  the  loss  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  bills  in  those  persons*  hands, 
through  which  they  were  contmually  passing. 
All  debts,  which  were  contracted  and  paid'  be- 
tween the  periods  when  the  value  of  the  bills 
were  fixed  annually,  could  not  be  affected  by  such 
fixing,  and^  unless  in  debts  of  long  standing, 
which  the  debtor  could  not  pay  without  an' action 
at  law,  demand  was  not  ordinarily  made  for  de- 
preciation, and  what  rendered  it  of  little  effect  in 
all  otiier  cases,  the  councillors  appointed  to  esti- 
mate the  depreciation  never  had  nnnness  enou|^ 
in  any  instance,  to  make  the  full  allowance,  but 
when  silver  and  exchange  had  rose  20  per  cent 
or  more,  an  addition  was  made  of  4  or  5  only. 
The  popular  cry  was  against  it,  and  one  year, 
when  Nathaniel  Hubbard,  Esq.,  the  eldest  coun- 
cillor for  the  county  of  Bristol,  a  gentleman  of 
amiable  character,  and  who  filled  the  several 
posts  he  sustained  with  applause,  endeavoured  to 
approach  nearer  to  a  just  allowance  than  had 
been  made  in  former  years,  he  felt  the  resentment 
of  the  House,  who  left  him  out  of  the  council  the 
next  election.  In  short,  the  Act  neither  pre- 
vented the  depreciation  of  the  bills  nor  afforded 
relief  in  case  of  it,  and  was  of  no  other  service 
than  to  serve  as  a  warning,  when  an  Act  passed 
for  the  establishing  a  fixed  currency  a  few  years 
after,  to  leave  nothing  to  be  done  by  any  pers<»i, 
or  bodies  of  men,  or  even  future  legislatures,  to 

S've  the  Act  its  designed  ^ect,  but  in  the  Act 
self,  to  make  friU  provision  for  its  execution  in 
every  part" 

"  In  1747,**  continues  the  historian,  p.  435, "  By 
the  expedition  to  Louisburgh,  the  preparation  for 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  the  several  supplies 
of  men  for  Nova  Scotia,  the  province  had  issued 
an  immense  sum  in  bills  of  credit,  between  two 
and  three  millions,  according  to  their  denomina- 
tion in  the  currency.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
sum  had  been  issued  when  between  five  and  six 
six  hundred  pounds  was  equal  to  about  £100 
sterling,  and  perhaps  the  real  consideration  the 
Government  received  from  the  inhabitants  who 
gave  credit  to  them  was  near  £400,000  sterling. 


and  the  whole  debt  of  the  provinee  did  not  mielk 
exceed  £200,000  sterling.  Thus  the  people  had 
paid  £200,000,  sterling  in  twoor  three  years,  besides 
a  large  sum  raised  by  taxes  each  year,  as  much 
as  it  was  supposed  the  people  were  al4e  to  pay ; 
but  to  pay  b^  the  depreciation  of  tiie  tulla, 
although  infimtely  unequal,  yet,  as  they  were 
shifting  hands  everyday,  it  was  almost  insensible^ 
a  poss^sor  of  a  large  sum  for  a  few  days,  not 
perceiving  the  difference  in  their  value  betweoi 
the  time  when  he  received  them,  and  the  time 
when  he  parted  with  them.  The  apprehension 
of  their  depreciation  tended  to  increase  it,  and 
occasioned  a  ouick  circulation  for  some  time, 
even  for  Englisn  ^oods,  which  ordinarily  sell  for 
the  longest  credit,  nobody  pretended  to  ask 
credit.  They  were  constantly,  howev^,  dying 
in  somebody*s  hand,  though  nobody  kept  tiiem 
long  by  them.  Business  was  brisk,  men  in  trade 
increased  their  figures,  but  were  sinking  the  real 
value  of  their  stock,  and,  what  is  worse,  by  en- 
deavours to  shift  the  loss  attending  such  a  per- 
nicious currency  from  one  to  another,  fraudulent 
dispositions  and  habits  are  acquired,  and  the 
morals  of  the  people  depreciate  with  the  cur-*> 
rency. 

^*  The  Government  was  soliciting  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  charge  in  taking  and  securing 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  by  the  address,  assiduity, 
and  fidelity  of  William  Bollan,  Esq.,  who  was 
one  of  the  agente  of  the  province  for  that  purpose, 
there  was  a  hopeful  prospect  that  the  fall  sum, 
£180,000  sterling,  would  be  obtained. 

**  Some  of  the  ministnr  thought  it  sufficient  to 
grant  such  sum  as  would  redeem  the  biUs  issued 
for  the  expedition,  &c.,  at  their  depreciated 
value,  and  Mr.  Eilby,  the  other  agent,  seemed  to 
despair  of  obtaining  more ;  but  Mr.  Bollan,  who 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  public  affairs, 
set  the  injustice  of  this  proposal  in  a  clear  light, 
and  made  it  evident  that  the  depreciation  of  tiie 
bills  was  as  effectually  a  charge  borne  by  the 
people,  aa  if  the  same  proportion  of  bills  had 
been  drawn  on  by  taxes,  and  refused  all  proposals 
ai  accommodation,  insisting  upon  the  full  value  of 
the  bills  when  issued.  He  certainly  has  gr^t 
merit  for  this  and  other  services. 

^^  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  was  then  Speaker  of 
^e  Honse  of  Representatives,  imagined  this  to 
be  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  abolishing 
bills  of  credit,  the  source  of  so  much  iniquity,  and 
for  establishing  a  stable  currency  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  future.  About  £2,200,000  would 
be  outstanding  in  bills  in  the  year  1749.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at 
eleven  for  one,  which  was  we  lowest  rate  oi 
exchange  with  London  for  a  year  or  two  befi)re^ 
and  periiaps  the  difference  was  really  twelve  for 
one,  would  redeem  £1,980,000,  which  would 
leave  but  £220,000  outstanding ;  it  was,  therefore, 
proposed  that  the  sum  granted  by  Parliament 
should  be  shipped  to  the  province,  in  Spanish 
milled  ddlars,  and  applied  for  the  redemption  of 
the  bills,  as  far  as  it  would  serve  for  that  porpose, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  bills  should  be 
drawn  in  by  a  tax  on  the  year  1749.  This 
would  finish  the  bills.  For  the  future,  silver  of 
sterling  alloy,  at  68.  8d.  the  ounce,  if  payment 
should  be  made  in  bullion,  or  otherwise,  milled 
dollars,  at  6s.  each,  should  be  the  lawful  money 
of  the  province,  and  no  person  shonld  receive  or 
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pay,  witldii  tlra  proyince,  ImUb  of  credit  of  ttiy  of 
tto  other  gorerimfliits  of  New  En^^cL  Thto 
propQod  bong  made  to  the  governor,  he  approTod 
of  it,  as  fbmMkd  in  justice,  and  tendinff  to  i^omote 
the  real  into^et  of  the  proYince,  but  he  knew  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  paper  money,  and 
Mppoeed  it  impracticalue.  The  speaker,  howerer, 
laid  the  proposal  befbre  tlie  house,  where  it  was 
leceired  with  a  smile,  and  generally  thonght  to  be 
an  Utopian  project,  and  rather  out  of  deference  to 
the  speakv,  timn  from  an  iq^prehension  of  any 
tilect,  the  lioose  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider of  it.  Tlie  committee  treated  it  in  the  same 
maanar,  bat  reported  that  the  speaker  shoold  be 
desired  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  consideration  of 
the  honae.  When  tliis  came  to  be  known  abroad, 
exceptions  were  takoi,  and  a  damonr  raised  from 
every  qnarter.  The  major  part  of  the  people  in 
mnmber,  were  no  snjflTerers  by  a  depreciating  cur- 
rency, the  number  of  debtors  is  always  more  tlu&n 
the  number  of  creditors;  and  altiiough  debts  on 
^Mdalties  had  allowance  made  in  jadgments  of 
coort  for  depreciation  of  the  bills,  yet  on  simple 
contracts,  of  which  there  w«re  ten  to  one  speciiJty, 
no  allowance  was  made.  Those  who  were  for  a 
fixed  currency  were  divided.  Some  supposed  the 
hills  might  be  reduced  to  so  small  a  quantity,  as 
to  be  fixed  and  stable^  and  therefore  were  for  re- 
deeming as  many  by  bills  of  exchange,  as  should 
be  thouj^t  superfluous;  others  were  foe  putting 
an  end  to  the  bills,  but  in  a  gradual  way,  other- 
wise it  was  said  a  fatal  shock  would  be  given  to 
trade.  This  last  was  the  objection  of  many  men 
of  good  sense.  Douglass,  who  had  wrote  well 
upon  the  paper  currency,  and  had  been  tlie  oracle 
of  the  anti-paper  iparty,  was  among  them,  and,  as 
his  manner  was  with  all  who  differed  from  him, 
discovered  as  much  rancour  against  the  author 
and  promoters  of  tliis  new  project,  as  he  had  done 
against  the  fraudulent  contrivers  of  paper  money 
emissions. 

"  The  bills,  it  was  said,  had  sunk  gradually  in 
their  yalne  from  6s.  lO^d.  to  60s.  the  ounce,  by 
this  means,  creditors  had  been  defrauded,  it  was 
but  reasonable  they  should  rise  gradually,  that 
justice  might  be  done.  But  the  creditors  and 
debtors  would  not  be  the  same  in  one  instance  in 
a  thousand,  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  the 
injury  was  the  same  to  oblige  any  one  to  pay 
more,  as  to  receive  less,  than  was  justly  aue» 
Others  were  for  exchanging  the  bills  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  then  current  price  of  silver.  The 
inhabitants  had  given  credit  to  the  government 
when  silver  was  at  dOs.  the  ounce,  and  ought  to 
be  paid  accordingly.  Two  of  the  representatives 
of  Boston  urged  their  being  exchanged  at  308., 
wliich  would  have  given  a  most  unreasonable 
profit  to  the  present  possessor,  who  had  taken 
them  at  558.  or  608.  To  draw  over  some  oi  this 
party  concessions  were  made,  and  the  bills  were 
exchanged  at  50s.  the  ounce,  instead  of  55s.,  as 
was  at  first  proposed. 

^*  Some  of  the  directors  and  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  land  bank  sch^ne,  being  at  this 
time  members  of  the  general  court,  unexpectedly 
joined  with  the  party,  who  were  for  finiftbing 
paper  money ;  but  the  opposition  was  so  greaL 
that  after  many  weeks  spent  in  debating  and 
settling  the  several  parts  of  the  bill,  and  a  whole 
day's  debate  at  kst  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  upon  the  expediency  of  passing 


the  bin,  as  thus  settled,  it  was  rejected,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  accepted. 

"  It  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  pre- 
rogative, whether  the  currency  of  a  colony  be 
silver  or  pi^^er ;  but  tlie  royal  instructions,  from 
time  to  time,  for  preventing  a  depreciating  cur- 
rency, caused  merely  by  a  gracious  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  people,  had  generally  engaged, 
what  was  caUed  the  country  party,  in  opnosition 
to  them,  and  in  fitvor  of  paper.    It  was  the  case 
at  this  time.    However,  the  next  morning,  two 
of  Uie  members  of  the  house,  zealous  adherers  to 
this  party,  and  who  had  been  strong  opposers  of 
the  bin,  came  early  to  the  house  to  wait  the 
coming  of  the  speaker*  and  in  the  lobby  let  him 
know,  that  although  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
several  parts  of  the  bill,  yet  they  were  alarmed 
with  the  danger  to  the  inrovince  from  the  schemes 
of  those  persons,  who  were  for  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  biUs,  and  by  that  means  for  raising 
the  value  of  the  currency,  without  any  jNroviskm 
for  the  relief  of  debtors,  and  therefore  they  had 
changed  their  minds;  and  if  the  bill  could  be 
brought  forward  again  they  would  give  their 
voice  for  it,  and  others,  who  had  exposed  it, 
would  do  the  same.     The  speaker,  who  had 
looked  upon  any  further  attempt  to  be  to  no 
purpose,  acquainted  them  that  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  desire  anv  of  the  favorers  oi  the  bill  to 
move  f<ur  a  reconsideration  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it. 
had  been  understood,  and  agreed  in  the  house, 
the  day  before,  that  i^  upon  a  full  debate  had, 
the  bill  should  be  rejected,  no  frurther  motion 
should  be  made  about  it.    As  soon  as  the  house 
met,  upon  a  motion  by  one  of  these  members, 
seconded  bv  the  other,  the  bill  was  again  brought 
under  considerati<tt,  and  passed  the  house,  as  it 
afterwards  did  the  council,  and  had  the  governor's 
consent.    The  provision  made  by  this  Act  for 
the  exchttAge  of  the  bills,  and  for  establishing  a 
silver  currency,  was  alto^ther  conditional,  and 
depended  upon  a  grant  of  Parliament  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  charge  of  the  Cape  Breton  expe- 
dition. This  being  at  a  distance,  and  not  absolutely 
certain,  the  Act  had  no  sudden  ^ect  upon  the 
minds  of  tiie  people,  but  when  the  news  of  the 
grant   arrived,   the   discontent  appeared   more 
visible,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  money,  there 
were  some  beginnings  of  tumults,  and  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  the  measure  were  threatened. 
The  government  passed  an  Act  with  a  severe 
penalty  against  riots,  and  i^peared  determined  to 
carry  the  other  Act  fbr  exchanging  the  bills  into 
execution.    The  apprehension  of  a  shock  to  trade 
proved  groundless;   the  biUs   being   dispersed 
through  every  piurt  of  the  province,  the  silver  took 
placeinstead  of  them,  a  good  currency  was  insen- 
sibly substituted  in  the  room  of  a  bad  one,  and 
every  branch  of  business  was  carried  on  to  greater 
advantage  than  before.    The  other  governments, 
especially  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Iidand,  who  re- 
fused, upon  being  invited,  to  conform  their  cur- 
rency to  the  Massachusetts,  felt  a  shock  in  their 
trade,  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered.    The 
latter  had  been  the  importers  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts, of  West  India  goods,  for  many  years, 
which  ceased  at  once.     New  Hampshire,  afteu 
some  years,  revived  its  business,  and  increased 
their  trade  in  English  goods,  which  formerly  they 
had  been  supplied  with  from  the  Massachusetts.  * 
394.    Thus  we  see  exemplified  in  this  colony, 
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exactly  the  same  phenomena  as  we  have  already 
observed  in  England  and  Ireland  from  excessive 
issnes  of  paper.  Moreover,  we  see  that  when  a 
paper  currency,  which  was  greatly  depreciated, 
was  in  circulation,  and  another  was  issued,  a  great 
deal  more  depreciated,  the  paper  currency  which 
was  the  less  depreciated  immediately  disappeared 
from  circulation.  The  following  figures,  shewing 
the  exchange  with  London  and  the  price  of  silver, 
in  Massachusetts,  will  illustrate  their  rise  in  con- 
sequence of  paper  issues : — 


Exchange 

SilTcr 

Exchange 

saver 

with 

per 

with 

per 

London. 

ounce. 

London. 

ounce. 

1702  . 

.  183  . 

.  6  lOi 

1728  . 

.  340  . 

.  18  0 

1705  . 

.  135  . 

.7  0 

1730. 

.  380  . 

.  20  0 

1713  . 

.  150. 

.  8  0 

1737  . 

.  500  . 

.  26  0 

1716  . 

.  175  . 

.  9  3 

1741  . 

.  560  . 

.  28  0 

1717  . 

.  225  . 

12  0 

1749. 

.1100. 

.  GO  0 

1722  . 

.  270. 

14  0 

895.  We  have  not  such  full  and  minute  records 
of  the  issues  of  paper  currency  in  the  other  colo- 
nies as  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  story  must  be 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all.  We  shall,  therefore, 
be  very  brief  in  regard  to  the  other  states.  In 
1702,  the  colonies  were  called  upon  to  join  in  the 
war  between  England  and  Spain,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  St.  Augustine,  which  left  her  with  a 
debt  of  £6,000  sterling.  The  legislature  passed 
an  Act  to  stamp  bills  of  credit.  For  five  or  six 
years  these  were  not  depreciated.  But  they  were 
afterwards  issued  in  such  provision,  that  they  be- 
came more  depreciated  than  in  almost  any  other 
eolony  except  Massachusetts. 

396.  In  1 703  Barbadoes  adopted  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  New  England,  for  creating  an 
issue  of  paper  money,  and  emitted  £80,000  at 
4  per  cent.,  the  usual  rate  of  interest  being  10  per 
cent.  The  bills  fell  to  40  per  cent,  discount  soon 
after  they  were  issued,  and  threw  everything  into 
confusion  in  the  island.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
orders  were  sent  out  from  the  court  of  England  to 
the  Governor,  Mr.  Crow,  to  remove  from  the 
(Council,  and  all  places  of  trust,  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  issue  of  paper. 

397.  In  1709,  an  ex^iStion  against  Canada 
was  planned,  and  New  York  issued  £13,000  in 
bills,  to  fit  it  out.  The  bills  were  valued  at  8s. 
the  ounce  in  silver,  and  bore  interest.  This 
State  was  one  of  the  most  moderate  in  its  issues, 
and  the  exchange  with  London  never  exceeded 
190.  In  the  same  year  New  Jersey  issued  £3,000 
in  bills,  to  be  cancelled  the  same  year,  and  in 
1711  it  issued  £5,000,  to  be  cancelled  in  1712  and 
1713.  In  1750,  the  West  Jersey  currency  was 
equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  East 
Jersey  currency  to  that  of  New  York. 

398.  In  1710,  Rhode  Island  was  ordered  to 
contribute  to  the  Canada  expedition.  She  then 
commenced  the  issue  of  paper  money,  or  as  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  paper  money.  Dr.  Douglass, 
says,  "  She  has  found  that  the  most  beneficial 
business  has  been  bankings  or  negociating  a  base, 
fraudulent  paper  money  currency."  From  1710 
to  1747,  this  State  issued  at  various  times,  on  the 
whole  £312,000,  which  was  redeemed  at  different 
times.  In  1748,  Parliament  voted  money  to  the 
colonies  to  defray  the  expenses  they  had  been 
put  to,  and  Rhode  Island  applied  the  money  to 
redeem  the  paper  currency,  and  in  that  year  paid 
off  £88,725.     In  1750,  it  had  not  more  than 


£708  sterling  outstanding.  But  it  had  issued  in 
addition  another  species  of  paper,  to  the  amount 
of  £390,000,  in  loans  on  land  and  other  securities. 
There  had  been  no  increase  in  these  since  1747, 
and  they  were  being  gradually  reduced.  The 
exchange  in  1750  stood  at  200. 

399.  In  1712,  North  Carolina  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Tuscaroras,  an  Indian  tribe  settled 
within  its  limits,  and  issued  biUs  to  the  amount 
of  £8,000.  In  the  same  year  South  Carolina 
issued  *^  a  Bank  "  of  £48,000.  Exchange  rose  in 
the  first  year  to  150 ;  in  the  second  to  200 ;  in 
1731  it  stood  at  700,  and  continued,  with  very 
little  variation,  at  that  rate  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

400.  In  1723,  Pennsylvania  made  its  first 
issue  of  paper  money.  In  March  it  issued 
£15,000  of  bills  upon  land,  or  plate,  deposited 
with  the  loan  oflftce ;  it  charged  5  per  cent.,  and 
made  the  bills  legal  tender,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  debt,  or  the  commodi^.  Heavy  penalties 
were  enacted  against  making  a  difference  between 
paper  and  money.  It  was  also  enacted  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
should  be  annually  paid.  The  saiAe  year  a  fr-esh 
issue  of  £30,000  was  made.  The  usual  conse- 
quence followed.  Specie  had  once  been  abundant 
in  the  colony,  but  it  soon  disappeared ;  and  loud 
complaints  were  made  that  as  all  their  money  was 
paper,  they  had  very  little  gold  and  silver,  and 
when  any  came  in,  it  was  accounted  as  merchan- 
dize. Adam  Smith  says  of  this  Pennsylvania 
paper,  **  The  government  of  Pennsylvania  indeed 
pretended,  upon  their  first  emission  of  paper 
money  in  1722,  (1723^  to  render  their  paper  of 
equal  value  with  gola  and  silver,  by  enacting 
penalties  against  all  those  who  made  any  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  their  goods  when  they  sold 
them  for  a  colony  paper,  and  when  they  sold  them 
for  gold  and  silver ;  a  regulation  equally  tyran- 
nical, but  much  less  effectual  than  that  which' it 
was  meant  to  support.  A  positive  law  may  render 
a  shilling  a  legal  tender  for  a  guinea,  because  it 
may  direct  the  courts  of  justice  to  discharge  the 
debtor  who  has  made  that  tender.  But  no  posi- 
tive law  can  oblige  a  person  who  sells  goods,  and 
who  is  at  libertv  to  sell  or  not  to  sell,  as  he  pleases, 
to  accepli  of  a  shilling  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in 
the  price  of  them.  Notwithstanding  any  regula- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  appeared  by  the  course  of 
exchange  with  Great  Britain,  that  £100  sterling 
was  occasionally  considered  an  equivalent  in  some 
of  the  colonies  to  £130,  and  in  others  to  so  great 
a  sum  as  £1,100  currency;  this  difference  in  the 
value  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  emitted  in  the  different  colonies,  and  in 
the  (ustance  and  probability  of  the  term  of  its 
final  discharge  and  redemption.    *    *    * 

"  Pennsylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in 
its  emission  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our 
colonies.  Its  paper  currency,  accordingly,  is  said 
never  to  have  sunk  below  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before 
the  first  emission  of  its  paper  money.  Before  that 
emission  the  colony  had  raised  the  denomination 
of  its  coin,  and  had,  by  act  of  Assembly,  ordered 
5s.  sterling  to  pass  in  the  colony  for  6s.  3d.,  and 
afterwards  for  6s.  8d.  A  pound  colony  currency, 
therefore,  even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and 
silver,  was  more  than  30  per  cent  below  the  value 
of  a  pound  sterling,  and  when  that  currency  was 
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taraed  into  paper»it  w«8  seldoiii  more  than  80  per 
•ent.  below  that  yalae.  The  pretence  for  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  coin,  was  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  bv  making  equal 
quantities  of  those  metals  pass  ror  greater  sums 
in  the  colony  than  they  did  in  tiie  mother  coontry. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of  all  goods 
from  the  mother  country  rose  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  th^  raised  the  denomination  of  their  coin, 
80  that  their  gold  and  silver  were  exported  as  fast 
as  ever." 

401.  In  this  passage,  Adam  Smith  has  much 
underrated  the  depreciation  of  the  provincial  paper 
in  generaL  So  fiur  from  Pennsylvania  maintaimng 
her  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  silver,  we 
find  that  from  1723  to  1726  the  price  of  gold  was 
£6  6s.  6d.,  and  silver  8s.  Sd.  the  ounce ;  and  from 
1730  to  1738,  gold  was  £6  9s.  3d.,  and  silver 
8s.  9d.  the  ounce,  and  the  exchange  with  Great 
Britain  in  1748  was  180,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
subsequent  table. 

402.  In  1734  Maryland  began  to  issue  paper 
money,  which  it  did  to  the  amount  of  £90,000. 
In  1740,  88.  of  Pennsylvania  currency  was  equal 
to  12s.  of  Maryland ;  and  in  1748,  £200  Maryland 
was  equal  to  £100  sterling.  Virginia  was  the 
only  colony  which  abstained  from  paper  issues 
till  the  War  of  Independence. 

403.  The  fc^owing  figures  shew  the  state  of 
the  various  colonial  currencies  compared  to  £100 
sterling: — 
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New  England 
ZotL 


1740 

525 
160 
160 
170 


NewYoL 
New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylviuiia ^ 

Maryland 200 

North  Oarolina .  .  .  .  1400 
South  Oarolina .  ...  800 
Bhode  Island  ....  200 
Yiiginia 


1748 
1100 
190 
180 
180 
200 
1000 
750 
200 
120 


This  table  shews  that  the  depreciation  was  very 
much  more  extensive  than  Adam  Smith  supposcKi, 
and  that  he  was  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
Pennsylvania  paper  did  not  fall  below  specie. 

404.  At  length  the  intolerable  state  of  these 
colonial  currencies,  being  a  perfect  nuisance  to 
trade,  was  brought  before  Parliament,  and  an  Act, 
Statute  1751,  c.  53,  was  passed  to  regulate  and 
res^uin  paper  bills  of  credit  in  Rhode  Island, 
Providence,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
New  Hampshire.  By  this  Act,  after  stating  that 
the  Statute  of  Anne  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of 
foreign  coins  in  the  American  plantations  had 
been  frustrated  in  the  above  colonies,  by  the  As- 
semblies issuing  great  quantities  of  biUs  of  credit, 
Imd  making  them  legal  tender,  it  enacted  that  after 
the  29th  September,  1751,  no  governor  of  these, 
provinces  was  to  give  his  assent  to  any  bill  creat- 
ing such  paper  currency,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, or  to  prolong  the  period  of  calling  in  the 
existing  bills,  which  were  all  to  be  called  in 
strictly  according  to  their  tenor.  But  the  Assem- 
blies might  create  bills  for  the  current  service  of 
the  year,  provided  funds  were  prepared  to  redeem 
them  in  two  years ;  or  in  the  case  of  extraordi- 
nary emergencies  of  government,  such  as  war,  or 
invasion,  but  in  such  a  case  ample  provision  must 
be  made  to  redeem  them  within  five  years.  And 
after  the  same  day,  no  piq>er  currency  of  any  sort 
or  description  was  to  be  made  legal  tender.  i 

405.    Twelve  years  later,  this  Act  was  made  | 


general,  and  applied  to  all  the  American  colonies. 
By  the  Act,  Statute  1763,  c.  34,  reciting  that  great 
quantities  of  bills  of  credit  had  been  made,  and 
issued,  and  declared  legal  tender,  by  Acts  of  the 
different  Assemblies,  and  that  they  had  greatly 
depreciated  in  value,  by  which  means  debts  had 
been  paid  with  a  much  less  value  than  had  been 
contracted  for,  it  enacted  that  after  the  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1764,  any  Act  creating  bills  of  credit,  and 
paper  money  of  all  sorts,  legal  tender,  should  be 
void,  as  well  as  any  Act  made  to  prolong  the  legal 
tender  of  existing  bills  beyond  the  period  for  call- 
ing them  in.  It  the  governor  of  any  province 
gave  his  assent  to  any  Act  for  the  above  purposes, 
he  should  forfeit  £1,000,  be  immediately  dismissed 
from  lus  office,  and  for  ever  be  incapable  of  being 
employed. 

406.    This  measure  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Franklin,  who,  in  1 764,  drew  up  a  paper  in  answer 
to  the  reasons  assigned  in  a  Report  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  its  adoption.    This  paper  contains  a 
most  curious  mixture  of  truth  and  error  {Memoirs^ 
Edition  London,  1833,  Vol  V.p.  356),  for  he  is 
still  infected  with  the  error  that  the  balance  of 
trade  was  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  gold 
and  silver.    He  strenuously  defends  the  use  of 
paper  money  in  the  states,  while  acknowledging 
its  excessive  issues  on  some  occasions.    He  says, 
"  Pennsylvania,  before  it  made  any  paper  money, 
was  totally  stript  of  its  gold  and  silver,  though 
they  had  from  time  to  time,  agreed  to  take  ^old 
and  silver  coins  at  higher  and  higher  nominal 
values,  in  hopes  of  drawing  money  into  and  retain- 
ng  it  for  the  internal  uses  of  the  province.   During 
that  weak  practice  silver  got  up  by  degrees  to 
8s.  9d.  per  ounce,  and  English  crowns  were  called 
6, 7,  and  8  shilling- pieces  long  before  paper  money 
was  made.    But  this  practice  of  increasing  the 
denomination  was  found  not  to  answer  the  end. 
The  balance  of  trade  carried  out  the  gold  and 
silver  as  fast  as  it  was  brought  in,  the  merchants 
raising  the  price  of  their  goods  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  denomination  of  the  money.    The 
difficulties  for  want  of  cash  were  accordingly  very 
great,  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  being  carried  on 
by  the  extremely  inconvenient  method  of  barter ; 
when  in  1723,  paper  money  was  first  made  there, 
which  gave  new  life  to  business,  promoted  greatly 
the  seUlement  of  new  lands  (by  lending  small 
sums  to  beginners  on  easy  interest  to  be  repaid 
by  instalments,)  whereby  the  province  has  so 
greatly  increased  in  inhabitants,  that  the  export 
fix)m  hence  thither,  is  now  more  than  tenfold  what 
it  then  was,  and  by  their  trade  with  foreign  colo- 
nies they  have  been  able  to  obtain  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  to  remit  hither,  in  return  for 
the  manufactures  of  this  country.    New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  also   increased  greatly 
during  the  same  period,  with  the  use  of  paper 
money ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
ruinous  nature  ascribed  to  it.    And  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries  are  glad  to  have  the  use 
of  paper  among  themselves,  that  they  may  thereby 
be  enabled  to  spare  for  remittances  hither,  the 
gold  and  silver  they  obtain  by  their  commerce 
with  foreigners,  one  would  expect  that  no  objec- 
tion against  their  parting  with  it  could  arise  here, 
in  the  country  that  receives  it." 

407.  Franklin  admits,  that  in  particular 
instances,  at  particular  times  and  places,  during 
times  of  war  and  danger,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
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New  England,  from  excessiye  iflsneB,  the  mer- 
duuitB  trading  to  these  colonies  might  sometimeB 
have  suffered  by  a  sadden  and  unforeseen  rise  of 
exchange.  Bnt  he  says  that  the  merchants 
trading  to  the  middle  colonies,  (New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylyania)  had  never  suffered  by 
any  rise  of  exchange,  as  it  was  a  constant  role 
there  to  consider  British  debts  as  payable  in 
Britain,  and  only  to  be  discharged  by  as  much 
paper  as  would  purchase  a  bill  for  the  full 
sterling  sum,  whatever  the  rate  of  exchange 
might  be.  The  use  of  paper  money  had  been 
beneficial,  both  to  the  merchants  and  the 
colonists,  who  were  so  sensible  of  its  benefits, 
that  they  had  petitions  to  have  it  allowed. 

408.    It  was  alleged  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  every  medium  of  trade  should  have 
an  inirinsic  vaUu^  which  paper  money  has  not. 
Grold  and  silver  are,  ther^ore,  the  fittest  for  this 
medium,  as  they  are  an  equivalent,  which  paper 
can  never  be.*'    In  replying  to  this,  Franklin  has 
some  true  remarks.     He  urges  the  hardship  of 
putting  down  paper  In  the  colonies,  when  the 
greater  part  (tf  business  in  London  was  carried 
on  with  bank  bills,  and  banka*s*  notes,  which 
had  no  inirinsic  value,  but  rested  on  the  credit  of 
tiiose  that  issued  them,  as  paper  bills  in  the 
colonies  did   on   the   credit  of  the   respective 
governments  there.    He  defends  their  being  made 
legal  tender,  and  redeemable  after  a   certain 
time.    "At  this  very  time,"  he  says,  **even  the 
ulver  money  in  England  is  obliged  to  be  the  legal 
tender  icx  part  of  its  value,  that  part  which  is 
the  difference  between  its  real  weight  and  its 
denomination.     Great  i>art  of  the  shillings  and 
sixpences  now  current,  are  by  wearing  become 
5, 10,  ao,  and  some  of  the  sixpences  even  50  per 
cent,  too  light.    For  this  difference  between  the 
real  uid  the  nominal^  you  have  no  intrinsic  value ; 
you   have   not   so   much  as  p^)er,  you  have 
nothiuff.    It  is  the  legal  tender,  with  the  know- 
ledge uiat  it  can  easily  be  repassed  for  the  same 
value,  that  makes  *three-penny  worth  of  silver 
pass  for  sixp^ice.     Gold  and  silver  have  un- 
doubtedly some  properties,  that  give  them  a 
fitness  above  paper,  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
^particularly  their  univenal  estimation^  especiaUy 
m  cases  where  a  country  has  occasion  to  carry  its 
money  abroad,  either  as  a  stock  to  trade  with,  or 
to  purchase  allies  and  foreign  succours.    Other- 
wise,   that   very    universu    estimation   is    an 
inconvenience,   which    paper    money    is    free 
fit>m,    since    it  tends  to  deprive  a  country  of 
even  the  quantity  of  currency  that  should  be 
retained  as  a  necessary  instrument  of  its  in- 
ternal commerce,  and  obliges  it  to  be  continually 
on  its  guard,  in  making  and  executing  at  a  great 
expense  the  laws  that  are  to  prevent  the  trade 
which  exports  it.     Paper  money,  well  funded, 
has  another  great  advantage  over  gold  and  silver, 
its  lightness  of  carriage,  and  the  little  room  that  is 
occupied  by  a  ^at  sum,  whereby  it  is  capable  of 
being  mwe  easily,  and  more  safely,  because  more 
privately,  conveyed  from  place  to  place.     Grold 
and  silver  are  not  intrinsically  of  equal  value  with 
iron,  a  metal  in  itself  capable  of  many  more  bene- 
ficial uses  to  mankind.     Their  value  rests  chiefly 
in  the  estimation  they  happen  to  be  in  among  the 
generality  of  nations,  ana  the  credit  given  to  the 
opinion  that  that  estimation  toill  continue,  otherwise 
a  pound  of  gold  would  mot  he  sl  real  equivaleid 
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AS  GOLD  AND  siLVBR,  asd  io  some  cases  more  so, 
or  it  would  not  be  preferred  by  commercial  people 
in  different  countries.  Not  to  mention  again  our 
own  bank  bills,  Holland,  which  inderstasds  the 
value  of  cash,  as  well  as  any  people  m  the  worlds 
would  never  part  wiUi  gold  and  silver  for  credit, 
(as  they  do  when  they  put  it  into  their  bank,  from 
whence  little  of  it  is  ever  after  drawn  out)  if  thep 
did  not  think  and  find  the  credit  a  full  equtta- 
LBHT.**  From  this  extract  it  iq^pears  that  Franklin 
saw  clearly,  what  we  have  shewn  elsewhere,  (Cub- 
xbkct;  Bahk  Notx)  that  money  is  only  univmal 
credit,  and  that  it  is  its  exchangeability  that  gives 
it  value,  and  not  the  cost  of  its  production,  <»*  the 
labor  of  producing  it.  But  he  has  not  shaken 
himself  free  of  the  confusion  between  use  and 
value. 

409.    The  list  reason  alleged  for  suppressing 
the  paper  was  that,  even  in  the  middle  colonies, 
where  the  issues  were  least,  the  paper  was  con- 
stantly depreciated.    To  this  Franklin  says,  "  If 
the  rising  of  the  value  of  any  particular  commo« 
di^  wanted  for  exportation  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  depreciation  of  the  values  of  whatever  remain 
in  the  country,  then  the  rising  of  silver  above 
paper  to  that  height  of  additional  value,  which  its 
capability  of  exportation  only  gave  it,  may  be 
called  a  depreciation  of  the  paper.    Even  here 
(t.  e.  London)  as  bullion  has  been  wanted,  or  nol 
wanted,  for  exportation,  its  price  has  varied  from 
5s.  2d.  to  5s.  8a.  per  oimce.    This  is  near  10  per 
cent.    But  was  it  ever  said  or  thought  on  such  an 
occasion,  that  all  the  bank  bills,  all  the  coined 
silver,  and  all  the  gold  in  the  kingdom  were  de- 
preciated 10  per  cent.  ?  **    Now  the  author  himself 
had  very  clearly  furnished  an  answer  to  his  own 
question,  because  he  had  already  told  us  a  few 
paragraphs  before,  that  the  currency  of  the  country 
was  then  in  a  very  degraded  state,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  would  ooly  pass  for  its  weight  in 
bullion  in  foreign  countries.    Consequently  it  is 
quite  dear  that  it  was  depreciated.  To  which  must 
be  added  that  it  was  then  illegal  to  export  coin,  and 
consequently  that  would  still  more  depreciate  its 
value,  as  compared  to  bullion.  Franklin  however 
states  that  the  rate  oi  the  psj^  had  not  varied  for 
forty  years,  and  was  the  same  when  the  issue 
was  £15,000  as  when  it  was  £600,000.    And  he 
anticipates  the  arguments  of  the  anti-bullionists 
in  1804  and  1811.    ''It  has  indeed  been  usual 
with  the  adversaries  (^  a  paper  curr^cy  to  call 
every  rise  of  exchange  with  London,  a  deprecia- 
tion of  this  paper ;  but  this  notion  appears  to  be 
by  no  means  just.    For  if  the  paper  purchases 
everything  but  bills  of  exchange  at  the  former 
rate,  and  these  bills  are  not  above  one-tenUi  of 
what  is  employed  in  purchases,  then  it  may  be 
more  properly  and  truly  said,  that  the  excluuigt 
has  risen,  than  that  the  paper  has  depreciated.** 
He  then  discusses  some  plans  that  had  been 
proposed  for   making   a   pap^   currency,   but 
which  should  not  be  legal  tender,  but  pronounces 
them  all  to  have  been  failures,  and  concliides 
that,  «'on  the  whole,  no  method  has  hitherto 
been  farmed  to  establish  a  medium  of  trade  in 
lieu  of  money,  equal  in  all  its  advantages  to  bills 
of  credit— funded  on  sufficient  taxes   for   dia* 
charging  it,  or  on  land  security  of  double  the 
value,  for  repaying  it  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and 
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fii  t&e  meantime,  made  a  general  legal  tender. 
The  en>erienoe  of  now  near  half  a  centnrj  in 
the  noddle  colonies,  has  conyinced  them  of  it 
among  themselves,  by  the  mat  increase  of  their 
setUements,  numbers,  bnildings,  improyements, 
agricnltare,  diipping,  and  commerce.**  Adam 
Smith  entirely  approved  of  the  Act  suppress- 
ing these  colonial  issnes  of  paper  money.  Ten 
Tears  afterwards,  by  the  Act,  Statute,  1778,  c.  57, 
h  was  enacted,  that  after  the  1st  of  September 
that  year,  any  certificates,  notes,  biUs,  or  deben- 
tures, which  had  been  voluntarily  accepted  by 
the  creditors  of  the  public,  as  a  security  for 
payment  of  their  debts,  might  be  declared  legal 
t^ider,  in  payment  of  taxes,  duties,  or  any  debts 
due  to  the  public  treasuries  of  the  respective 
colonies.  This  closes  the  first  era  of  American 
paper  money. 

410.  On  the  5th  September,  1774,  delegates 
from  the  difl^nt  provinces  in  North  America 
met  in  Philadelphia,  as  the  first  Congress.  The 
War  of  Independence  ccmimenced  soon  after- 
wards, and  in  the  next  year.  Congress  found  that 
it  had  no  resources  to  carry  it  on  with,  as  it  had 
no  power  to  impose  taxes.  In  July,  1775,  it  was 
determined  to  issue  bills  of  credit  on  the  fkith  of 
the  Continent.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  strenuous 
adviser  of  this  jrfan,  as  the  only  one  that  could 
carry  the  coun^  through  the  contest.  On  the 
25th  July,  1775,  300,000  million  dollars  in  paper 
were  issued,  which  were  to  be  redeemed  in  gold 
and  silver  in  three  years,  and  they  were  propor- 
tioned among  the  twelve  States,  which  at  that 
time  sent  delegates  to  Congress.  That  body 
could  only  recommend  the  several  States  to 
impose  taxes  to  redeem  these  bUls*  The 
national  enthusiasm,  Ibr  a  considerable  time, 
supported  the  value  of  these  bills,  and  in  January, 
1776,  a  resolution  of  Congress  denounced  those 
who  obstructed  their  circulation,  as  enemies  to 
their  country.  No  depreciation  was  apparent 
until  the  issues  reached  9,000,000  ddlars,  and 
no  difference  between  specie  and  paper  began 
to  be  seen  until  the  campaign  of  1776  was 
hr  advanced.  But  it  was  quite  evident  to 
every  reflecting  person,  that  this  could  not 
go  on  indefinitely.  Congress  could  not  re- 
gulate the  amount  of  bills  in  circulation,  as 
every  local  l^islature  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  issuing  them  as  well.  To  impose  taxes 
was  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  number,  but  this 
Congress  could  not  do,  and  the  local  legislatures 
were  afraid  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  exciting  discon- 
tent, and  damping  the  ardour  of  the  people  for  the 
war.  Lotteries  and  loans  were  tried  with  little 
success,  as  the  constant  necessity  for  issuinff  new 
bills,  completely  outdid  the  smul  benefit  of  call- 
ifie  in  the  paper  bv  these  trifling  means.  During 
1776  upwards  of  twenty  milBon  dollars  were 
issued,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1777  the  deprecia- 
tion b^an  to  be  sensibly  perceived.  It  was,  as 
usual,  mistaken  by  many  as  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
ev&rj  article  brought  to  market,  and  the  usual 
futile  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  its  value  by 
violent  remedies.  Congress  resolved  that  who- 
ever made  a  difllerence  between  gold  and  silver 
and  continental  bills  should  be  deemed  as  enemies 
to  the  liberties  of  the  United  States,  and  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  money,  or  other  thing  purchased. 
The  provincial  legislatures  were  also  invited  to 
pass  laws  declaring  these  bills  legal  tender,  and 


resolutions  pledghig  lliemselves  to  redeem  their 
respective  quotas  of  paper  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  was  done,  and  merchants  were  ordered  to 
pay  all  debts  due  by  them  to  British  creditors 
mto  the  state  treasury,  which  was  declared  to  be 
a  complete  discharge  to  them  from  their  creditors. 

411.  The  course  pursued  by  Congress  on  this 
occasion,  was  very  similar  to  that  followed  twenty 
years  later  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
and  partially  by  our  Parliament  in  1812,  and  we 
shall  quote  from  an  American  author,  Mr.Palatiah 
Webster,  an  account  of  it.  ^*  The  fatal  error  that 
the  credit  and  currency  of  continental  money 
could  be  kept  up,  and  supported  by  acts  of  com- 
pulsion, entered  so  deep  into  the  minds  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  departments  of  administration 
through  the  States,  that  no  consideration  of  jus- 
tice, religion,  or  policy,  or  even  experience  of  its 
utter  inefficiency  could  eradicate  it ;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  kind  of  obstinate  delirium,  totally  deaf  to 
every  argument  drawn  firom  justice  and  right, 
from  its  natural  tendency  and  mischief,  from  com- 
mon justice  and  even  from  common  sense. 

"  Congress  begEui  as  early  as  January  11,  1776, 
to  hold  up  and  recommend  this  maxim  of  ffumioMm, 
when  continental  money  was  but  five  months'  old. 
Congress  then  resolved  that  whoever  should  refiise 
to  receive  in  payment  continental  bills,  should  be 
declared  and  treated  as  an  enemy  of  his  country, 
and  be  precluded  from  intercourse  with  its  inha- 
bitants, t.  e,y  should  be  (mHawedj  which  is  the 
severest  penalty  (except  of  life  and  limb)  known 
to  our  laws. 

•*  This  ruinous  principle  was  continued  in  prac- 
tice for  five  successive  years,  and  appeared  in  idl 
shapes  and  forms,  t. «.,  in  tender  acts,  in  limitation 
of  prices,  in  awfnl  an4  threatening  declaratians,  in 
penal  laws,  with  dreadful  and  ruinous  punish- 
ments, and  in  every  other  way  that  could  be 
divined,  and  all  executed  with  a  relentless  seve- 
rity by  the  highest  authorities  then  in  being,  vi2., 
by  Ccmgress,  by  Assemblies,  and  conventions  of 
the  States,  and  by  committees  of  inspection 
(whose  power  in  those  days  were  nearly  sove- 
reign), and  even  by  military  force ;  and  though 
men  of  all  descripti<His  stood  trembling  beibre  this 
monster  of  force,  without  daring  to  lift  a  hand 
against  it  during  all  this  peri<^,  yet  its  unre- 
strained energy  always  proved  ineffectual  to  its 
purposes,  but  in  every  case  increased  the  evils  it 
was  designed  to  remedy,  and  destroyed  the  bene- 
fits it  was  intejided  to  promote ;  at  best,  its  utmost 
effect  was  like  that  of  water  sprinkled  on  a  black- 
smith's forge,  which,  indeed,  deadens  the  fiame  for 
a  moment,  but  never  fails  to  increase  the  heat  and 
fiame  of  the  internal  fire.  Many  thousand  famiUee^ 
of  full  and  easy  fortune,  were  ruined  by  these 
fktal  measures,  and  lie  in  ruins  to  this  day  (1790). 
without  the  least  benefit  to  the  country,  or  to  the 
great  and  noble  cause  in  which  we  were  then 
engaged.** 

412.  Mr.  Webster  describes  the  iiyuries  in- 
fiicted  on  the  country  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
possession  first  to  last  of  eleven  of  the  capitals  of  the 
thirteen  states,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, burning  in  cool  blood  a  great  number  not 
only  of  houses,  bams,  mills,  &C.,  but  also  of  most 
capital  towns,  and  villages.  He  also  describes 
the  immense  losses  caus^  to  the  inhabitants  by 
seizing  all  their  property,  that  was  wanted  for  the 
public  service.    And  yet  he  says  that  all  these 
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irjories  and  losses  were  not  so  great  as  tibose 
caused  by  the  continental  money.  "We  have 
snfFered  more  from  this  cause,  than  from  every 
other  canse  of  calamity ;  it  has  killed  more  men, 
pervaded  and  corrupted  the  choicest  interests  of 
pur  country  more,  and  done  more  injustice  than 
even  the  arms  and  artifices  of  our  enemies.** 

413.  At  last  in  May,  1 781,  certain  compulsory 
measures  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  credit  of 
the  continentid  money,  and  the  state  bills,  de- 
stroyed the  system.  "  Thus,**  says  Mr.  Webster, 
•*  fell,  ended,  and  died,  the  continental  currency, 
aged  six  years.  Bubbles  of  another  sort,  such  as 
the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  and  the  South 
Sea  in  England,  lasted  but  a  few  month?,  and  then 
burst  into  nothing ;  but  this  held  out  much  longer, 
and  seemed  to  retain  a  vigorous  constitution  to 
the  last ;  for  its  circulation  was  never  more  brisk 
than  when  its  exchange  was  500  to  1 ;  and  yet  it 
expired  without  a  groan  or  struggle ;  and  I  be- 
lieve of  all  things  which  ever  su^ed  dissolution 
since  life  was  first  given  to  the  creation^  this 
mighty  monster  died  the  least  lamented.  If  it 
saved  the  State,  it  has  also  polluted  the  equity  of 
our  laws,  turned  them  into  engines  of  oppression 
and  wrong;  corrupted  the  justice  of  our  public 
administration ;  destroyed  the  fortunes  of  thou- 
sands of  those  who  had  the  most  confidence  in  it ; 
enervated  the  trade,  husbandry,  and  manufactures 
of  our  country ;  and  gone  far  to  destroy  the  mo- 
rality of  our  people.'* 

414.  On  the  Slst  of  May,  1781,  these  conti- 
nental bills  ceased  to  circulate  as  money,  but  they 
were  afterwards  bought  up  on  speculation  from 
400  up  to  1,000  to  1.  The  exchange  was  very 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
generally  followed  Philadelphia,  though,  some- 
times, was  considerably  behind  it;  thus,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1781,  while  it  was  100  for  1  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  was  75  for  1  in  Vireinia ;  and  in  April, 
when  it  was  135  for  1  at  Philadelphia,  it  was  100 
for  1  in  Virginia.  In  May,  1781,  when  it  was  225 
for  1  at  Philadelphia,  it  was  75  for  1  at  Boston. 

41 5.  The  quantities  of  it  issued  and  the  depre- 
ciation it  underwent,  are  exhibited  in  the  foUow- 
figures : — 

In  1775,  issued  in  dollars    .    .  8,000,000 

1776 20.064,464 

1777 26,426,888 

1778 66,963,269 

1779 149,708,866 

1780 88,799,556 

1781 12,687,844 

1362,546,822- 

The  following  table  shews  the  rates  of  ex- 
change for  money  at  Philadelphia.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1776  there  was  no  sensible  depreciation: — 

1777      1778         1779  1780  1781 

January  .    1 J    .    4    .  7, 8. 9  .  40-46    .      100 

February     IJ    .    6    .      10  .  46-66    .  100-120 

March     .2      .    6    .  10, 11  .  60-66    .  120-185 

April  ,    ,    2i    .    %    .  12-22  .       60      .  186-200 

May    .    .    2j    ,    6    .  22-24  .      60      .  200-600 

June   .    .    2}    .    4    .  22-18  .      60 

July    .    .    3      .    4    .  18-20  .  60-66 

August    .8.6.      20  .  65-76' 

September  8.5.  20-28  .      76 

October  .8.6.      80  .  76-80 

November  3.6.  83-46  .  80-100 

Pecember  4.6.  45-38  .  100 


416.  In  May,  1781,  Congress  determined  lo 
issue  no  more  continental  money,  but  to  leave 
each  State  to  raise,  pay,  and  equip  its  quota  of 
troops.  A  great  reform  in  the  administratioa 
also  took  place,  for,  up  to  this  time,  each  depart- 
ment was  under  the  management  of  a  Committee 
of  Congress,  or  a  Board,  the  consequences  of 
which  need  not  be  described.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined to  put  each  department  under  the  contr<4 
of  a  single  responsible  head.  And  amongst 
others,  Mr.  Morris,  delegate  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  been  very  active  in  establishing  a  bank 
at  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  snperintendant  of 
finances,  which  he  re-organized,  in  a  very  able 
manner,  in  1781.  This  gentleman  laid  before 
Congress,  on  the  26th  May,  1781,  a  plan  for  a 
National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  400,000  dollars, 
to  be  paid  up  by  subscription,  and  to  be  incor- 
porated by  the  Government,  and  to  have  its 
books  open  to  the  snperintendant  of  finance. 
Their  notes  were  to  be  receivable  as  specie  from 
the  respective  States,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.  This  plan  was  approved  of  by 
Congress,  and  the  Charter  of  Incoiporation  was 
granted  on  the  Slst  December,  1781.  Thus 
terminated  the  second  era  of  American  paper 
money. 

417.  The  constantly  depreciating  value  of  the 
continental  money,  the  impotence  of  Congress  to 
lay  on  taxes,  and  the  failure  of  the  loan  and  lot- 
tery schemes,  convinced  Washington  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  extricating  the  country  from 
its  financial  embarrassment,  and  that  was  to  raise  a 
loan  in  Europe.  With  this  view  he  despatched  a 
Colonel  Laurens  to  France  in  1781,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  negotiating  a  loan  from  the  French 
ministry.  In  this  he  partially  succeeded.  Large 
loans  were  negotiated  in  1782  and  1783.  The 
cessation  of  the  war  expenditure  took  away  the 
necessity  for  further  issues,  and  such  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  public  supplies  generally  took 
place  through  the  States,  that  considerable  snma 
were  raised  by  a  tax  on  polls  and  real  estates. 

418.  The  Bank  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  *^  President,  Directors,  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  and  commenced 
business  in  January,  1782.  There  were  not  more 
than  70,000  dollars  subscribed  in  specie  before 
October,  1781 ;  but  a  French  frigate  bavins 
brought  470,000  dollars,  Mr.  Morris  subscribed 
the  remainder  of  the  necessary  capital  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which 
thus  became  the  principal  stockholder  in  it.  As 
the  mischiefs  of  tne  continental  money  were  still 
firesh  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  there  was  much 
difBculty,  at  first,  in  obtaining  currency  for  its 
notes.  But  as  it  made  a  profuse  dlsplav  of  its 
cash,  it  gradually  increased  in  credit.  Tne  bank 
not  only  got  the  Act  of  Congress  to  establish  it, 
but  obtained  a  charter  as  well  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  April, 
1782.  The  business  soon  became  extremel;jr  pro- 
fitable, and  this  naturally  created  a  desire  in 
others  to  participate  in  these  profits.  A  project 
for  a  second  bank  was  formed,  to  be  called  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
the  bank  was  obliged,  much  against  its  will,  to 
enlarge  its  capital,  and  receive  a  new  body  of  sub- 
scribers. The  bank  prospered  during  1784  and 
1785.  But  in  the  spring  of  that  vear  a  very  for- 
midable opposition  was  organized  against  it,  and 
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petitions  were  presented  in  March  to  the  As- 
s^nbly  for  a  repeal  of  the  charter.  A  committee 
of  the  House  reported  in  fitvor  of  the  aUegations 
of  the  petitioners,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  foUowing 
September  the  charter  was  repealed.  The  bank, 
however,  claimed  the  right  to  continue  business 
under  the  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  following  year 
its  friends  tried  to  obtain  a  re-grant  of  its  chaSrter, 
but  did  not  succeed.  On  the  17th  March,  1787, 
it  was  re-incorpOTEted  for  14  years ;  and  by  suc- 
cessive Acts  it  still  exists. 

419.  The  intolerable  evils  of  the  provincial 
paper  money  before  the  War  of  Indepenaence,  and 
of  the  continental  paper  money  during  the  war, 
were  so  clear  and  indisputable,  that  the  fiwners 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sagaci- 
ously seized  the  q)portunity  to  provide  once  for 
all  against  the  possibility  of  their  recurrence.  By 
Article  I.,  Section  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  declared,  that  no  Sute  shall 
com  mohst;  emit  buxs  of  cmsBrr;  or  uakm 
AmrTHmo  Birr  ooij>  ahd  silvbe  com  ▲  tbhdbb 
IN  patmbiit  of  bbbts. 

420.  The  feeble  powers  of  Congress  after  the 
achievement  of  independence,  for  several  years 
prevented  them  from  having  the  means  to  meet 
the  public  engagements.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
Constitution  reformed  in  1787,  and  brought  into 
efficient  working  order,  than  the  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  Washington  was  now  placed, 
directed  its  attention  to  restore  public  credit,  and 
fulfil  the  national  engagements.  In  August,  1790, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  secretary  to  the  Treasuir,  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  Report  on  Public  Credit, 
which  was  presented  to  Congress  m  December, 
1790.  It  appears  by  this  document  that  at  that 
time  the  debt  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
51,854,464  dollars,  divided  into  a  foreign  debt  of 
10,070,307,  bearing  an  interest  partly  of  4,  and 
partly  of  5,  per  cent.,  with  arrears  of  interest 
amounting  to  1,640,072  dollars;  and  a  domestic 
debt  oi  27,883,918  dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of 
6  per  centJ,  with  arrears  amountii^  to  13,080,168 
dollars.  But  these  debts  were  apportioned  out 
to  the  different  States.  The  secretary  proposed 
various  plans  of  funding  and  liquidating  this  debt, 
and  in  this,  he  brings  forward  an  idea  which  has 
been  very  commonly  entertained  by  many  emi- 
nent persons  even  in  this  country,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  subtleties  of  Political  Economy,  i,e^ 
that  the  public  funds  are  money,  or  currency.  In 
recommending  that  the  debt  be  funded,  he  says, 
(Oales  and  SeaUnC*  CongressiamU  DebiateSy  Vol. 
II.J  p.  2044,)  **  But  there  is  a  consequence  of  this 
less  obvious,  though  not  less  true,  in  which  every 
other  citizen  is  interested.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  in  countries  where  the  national  debt  is  pro- 
perly funded,  and  an  object  of  undoubted  confi- 
dence, it  answers  most  of  the  purposes  of  money. 
Transfers  of  stock,  or  public  debt,  are  then 
equivalent  to  payments  in  specie,  or,  in  other 
words,  stock,  in  the  principal  transactions  of 
business,  passes  current  as  specie.  The  same 
thing  woold  in  all  probability  happen  here  under 
the  like  circumstances.  The  benefits  of  this 
are  various  and  obvious.  First,  trade  is  extended 
by  it,  because  there  is  a  larger  capital  to  carry 
it  on,  and  the  merchant  can,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  to  trade  for  smaller  profits,  as  his  stock 
which  when  unemployed,  brings  him  in  an  in- 
terest from  the  Government)  serves  him  also  as 


money,  when  he  has  a  call  for  it  in  his  com- 
mercial operations.  Secondly,  agriculture  and 
manufactures  are  also  promoted  by  it,  for  the 
like  reason,  the  more  capital  can  be  commanded 
to  be  employed  in  both ;  and  because  the  mer- 
chant, when  enterprise  in  foreign  trade  gives  to 
them  certainty  and  extension,  has  greater  means 
for  enterprise.  Thirdly,  the  interest  of  money 
will  be  lowered  by  it;  for  this  is  always  in  a  ratio 
to  the  quantity  of  money^  and  to  the  quichness  of 
circulation.  This  circumstance  will  enable  both 
the  public  and  individuals  to  borrow  on  easier 
and  cheaper  terms.  And  from  the  combination 
of  these  effects,  additional  aid  will  be  furnished 
to  labor,  to  industry,  and  to  arts  of  every  kind. 
But  these  good  effects  of  a  public  debt  are  onlv 
to  be  looked  for  when,  by  being  well  funded,  it 
has  acquired  an  adequate  and  stable  value.  TiU 
then  it  has  rather  a  contrarv  tendency.  The 
fluctuation  and  insecurity  incident  to  it  in  an 
unfunded  state,  render  it  a  mere  commodity  and 
a  precarious  one.  As  such,  being  only  an  object 
of  occasional  and  particular  speculation,  all  ibe 
money  applied  to  it  is  so  much  diverted  from  the 
more  usefid  channels  of  circulation,  for  which 
the  thing  itself  affords  no  substitute ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  one  serious  inconvenience  of  an  unftinded 
debt  is,  that  it  contributes  to  the  scarci^  of 
money.  This  distinction,  which  has  been  litde, 
if  at  all,  attended  to,  is  of  the  greatest  moment. 
It  involves  a  question  immediately  interesting  to 
every  part  of  the  community,  which  is  no  other 
than  this,  whether  the  public  debt,  by  a  provision 
for  it  on  true  principles,  shall  be  render^  a  sub* 
stitute  for  money,  or  whether  by  being  left  as  it 
is,  or  being  provided  for  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  wound  these  principles,  and  destroy  confi- 
dence, it  shall  be  suffered  to  continue,  as  it  is  a 
pernicious  drain  of  our  cash  from  the  channels  of 
productive  industry.**  In  this  extract  we  have 
two  of  the  most  subtle  principles  of  Political 
Economy  mooted,  1st : — He  says,  that  the  public 
funds  are  money,  or  currency.  2odly: — That 
the  interest  of  money  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  it,  both  of  which  are  fundamental 
errors  of  great  importance,  and  which  are  fully 
investigated  under  their  respective  heads.    (Cua- 

BBHCT.      IllTBmBST.) 

421.  Concurrently  with  the  report  on  public 
credit,  the  secretary  presented  an  ekborate 
rep<»rt  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
National  Bank,  in  which  its  advantages  are  set 
forth,  and  its  alleged  disadvantages  examined 
and  answered,  which  well  deserves  an  attentive 
reading.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  perfectly  weU  aware 
of  what,  by  recent  economists  in  Ln^^d,  has 
been  strenuously  denied,  that  hanks  imcbbasb 
capital^  and  he  shews  that  knowledge  of  its 
mechanism,  the  want  of  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  English  writers,  which  we  have  alreiuly  had 
to  notice  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  savs,  (Oales  and  Seaton^  Vol.  II., 
p.  2088 ).  *'  The  following  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  a  bank.  First,  the  Auqmbn- 
TATioM  of  the  active  or  productive  capital  of  a 
country.  »  »  »  It  is  a  well  established  fact, 
that  banks  in  good  credit  can  circulate  a  far 
greater  sum  than  the  actual  quantum  of  their 
capital  in  gold  and  silver.  The  extent  of  the 
possible  excess  seems  indeterminate,  though  it 
has  been  conjecturally  stated  at  the  proportions 
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of  two  and  three  to  one.  This  facnlt^r  is  pro- 
dnced  in  vtfions  ways : — 1st.  A  great  portion  of 
the  notes  which  are  issued,  and  pass  current  as 
cash,  are  indefinitely  suspended  in  circulation, 
from  the  confidence  which  each  holder  has  that 
he  can  at  any  moment  turn  them  into  gold  and 
silver.  2ndly.  Every  loan  which  a  bank  makes  it, 
tit  its  firtt  shapey  a  crbdit  giyen  to  the  bor^ 
rower  on  its  books^  the  amount  of  which  it  stands 
ready  to  pay,  either  in  its  own  notes,  or  gold,  or 
silver,  at  his  option.  But,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  no  actual  payment  is  made  in  either.  The 
borrower  frequently,  by  a  cheque,  or  order, 
transfers  his  credit  to  some  other  person,  to 
whom  he  has  a  payment  to  make;  who,  in  his 
turn,  is  as  often  content  with  a  similar  credit, 
because  he  is  satisfied  that  he  can,  whenever  he 
pleases,  either  convert  it  into  cash,  or  pass  it  to 
some  other  hand,  as  an  equivalent  for  it.    And 


in  this  manner  the  credit  keeos  circulating^  oer- 
j^orming^  in  everv  stage^  the  omce  of  moneys  tul  it 
is  extinguished  by  a  discount  with  some  person, 
who  has  a  payment  to  make  to  the  bank  to  an 
equal  or  greater  amount.  Thus  large  sums  are 
lent  and  paid,  frequently  through  a  variety  of 
hands,  without  the  intervention  of  a  single  piece 
of  coin.  Srdly.  There  is  always  a  larse  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  repositories  of  the  bank, 
besides  its  own  stock,  which  is  placed  there,  with 
a  view  partly  to  its  safe  keeping,  and  partly  to  the 
accommodation  of  an  institution,  which  is  itself 
a  source  of  general  accommodation.  These  de- 
jK>sits  are  of  immense  consequence  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  bank.  Though  liable  to  be  re-drawn  at 
any  moment,  experience  proves  that  the  money 
so  much  oftener  changes  proprietors  thsxi  place, 
and  that  what  is  drawn  out  is  generally  so 
speedily  replaced,  bs  to  authorise  the  counting 
upon  the  sums  deposited  as  an  eifective  ftinc^ 
which,  concurring  with  the  stock  of  the  bank, 
enables  it  to  extend  its  loans,  and  to  answer  all 
the  demands  for  coin,  whether  in  conseq^uence  of 
those  loans,  or  arising  from  the  occasional  re- 
turn of  its  notes.  These  different  circumstances 
explain  the  maimer  in  which  the  ability  of 
a  bank  to  circulate  a  greater  sum  than  its 
actual  capital  in  coin  is  acquired.  «  •  » 
The  same  circumstances  illustrate  the  truth  of 
the  position,  that  it  is  one  of  the  properties  of 
banks  to  increase  tke  active  capital  of  a  country. 
This,  in  other  words,  is  the  sum  of  them ;  the 
money  of  an  individual,  while  he  is  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  employ  it,  by  being  either  depo- 
sited in  the  bank  for  safe  keeping,  or  investea  in 
its  stock,  is  in  a  condition  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  others,  when  he  could  not  himself  make 
use  of  it,  and  keeps  the  money  itself  in  a  state  of 
incessant  activity.  In  the  almost  infinite  vicissi- 
tudes and  competition  of  mercantile  enterprise, 
there  never  can  be  a  danger  of  an  intermission  of 
demand,  or  that  the  money  will  remain  for  a 
moment  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  Tkis 
additional  employment  given  to  money ^  and  the 
factdty  of  a  bank  to  lepS  and  eireulatey  a  greater 
sum  tkan  the  amount  in  coin,  ake  to  all  thb 

FUKP08B8  OF  TBADB  AVD  INBUSTBT,  AN  ABSO- 
LUTS INCBBA8B  OF  cAFrrAi*.  Purchases  and  un- 
dertakings in  general,  can  be  carried  on  by  any 
given  sum  of  bank  paper,  or  credit,  as  effectually 
as  by  an  equal  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  And  thus, 
by  contdbvUing  to  enlarge  the  mass  of  indnstriooa 


and  commercial  enterprise  banks  become  nur- 
series of  national  wealth — a  consequence  as  satis- 
factorily verified  by  experience,  as  it  is  clearly 
deducible  in  theory." 

422.  This  extract  is  an  efibctual  refutation  of 
the  current  opinion  in  English  books  that  a  bank 
only  gives  a  greater  activity  to  existing  capital, 
and  the  common  opinion  that  a  banker  only  lends 
out  what  he  receives.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
Mr.  HamUton  knew  well  that  a  banker  trades 
by  creatingcredit,  which  performs  the  function  of 
money.  That  a  banker  makes  a  loan,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  creating  a  credit,  and  not  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said,  by  making  a  bonafde  advance 
of  capital. 

423.  The  report  then  explains  the  reasons 
why  it  was  inexpedient  to  graft  a  new  National 
Bank  on  the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  had, 
however,  done  great  service  to  the  national  cause, 
during  the  period  of  its  existence,  but  which  now 
having  accepted  a  charter  from  a  provincial  state, 
was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  provincial  bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  than  a  national  one.  He  acccnrd- 
ingly  presented  a  plan  of  a  new  National  Bank 
to  be  incorporated,  with  a  capital  not  exceeding 
10,000,000  dollars,  three-fourths  of  which  might 
be  paid  up  in  the  stock,  or  the  public  debts  of 
the  Union. 

424.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  decidedly  agahist  mak- 
ing land  the  basis  of  paper  currency.  "  Another 
wish,  dictated  by  the  particular  situation  of  the 
country,  is,  that  the  bank  could  be  so  constituted, 
as  to  be  made  an  immediate  instmm^t  of  loans 
to  the  proprietors  of  land;  but  this  wish  also 
yields  to  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  Land 
is,  alone,  an  unfit  find  for  bank  circulation.  If 
the  notes  issued  upon  it  were  not  to  be  payable 
in  coin  on  demand,  or  at  a  short  date,  this  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  repeHtion  of  the 
paper  emissions,  which  are  now  exploded  by  the 
general  voice.  If  the  notes  are  to  be  payable  in 
coin,  the  land  must  first  be  converted  into  it  by 
sale,  or  mortgage.  The  difflcultv  of  eflfecting  the 
latter  is  the  very  thing  which  begets  the  desire 
of  finding  another  resource;  aiKl  the  former 
would  not  be  practicable  on  a  sudden  emergency, 
but  with  sacrifices  which  would  make  the  cure 
worse  than  the  disease.  Neither  is  the  idea  of 
constituting  the  ftmd  partly  of  coin,  and  partly  of  • 
land,  free  from  impedhnents.** 

425.  This  reinnt  was  presented  to  both  houses 
of  Con^p-ess,  and  the  plan  was  adopted  without 
discussion  by  the  Senate,  and  it  passed  with 
equal  ease  through  the  house  of  Representatives, 
untU  it  came  to  the  third  readings  when  most 
unexpectedly,  the  most  vehement  opposition  was 
made  to  it,  on  a  point  which  has  been  most 
warmly  contested  i^m  that  day  to  this,  namely, 
whether  Congress  had  the  power  to  erect  a  Cor^ 
poration, 

426.  This  objection  touched  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  constitutioiul  powers  of  Congress. 
It  was  argued  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Madison 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1791.  f  G^oZm  and 
Seaton,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1944,)  but  as  it  is  a  great 
constitutional  question,  we  of  course  cannot  enter 
into  it,  we  can  only  si^  that  after  being  debated 
for  a  week,  with  extraordinary  keenness^  it  was 
at  last  carried  by  a  majority  of  39  to  20,  that  the 
bill  should  pass.  The  division  of  opinion  on 
the  constitolioDallty  of  the  question  was  equally 
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sArong  bi  tiie  cabittei,  u  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatiYeA,  and  the  coantrj,  but  Washington 
having  demanded  an  elaborate  argoment  m>m 
each  party,  after  matnre  ddiberation,  formed  the 
opini(m  that  the  measure  was  constitotional,  and 
gaye  his  assent  to  it, 

427.  By  Act^  Acts  of  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  State^  chapters  84  and  85,  February 
25,  and  March  2, 1791,  subscriptions  were  to  be 
opened  on  the  1st  Ju^,  1791,  for  a  bank,  to  be 
called  the  ''  Bank  of  the  United  States,'*  with  a 
capital  stock  not  to  exceed  10,000,000  doUara»  in 
shares  of  400  dollars,  to  which  any  one  might  sub- 
scribe, for  not  more  than  1000  shares,  one-rourth  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  The  subscribers 
were  to  exist  as  a  corporation  until  the  4th  of 
March,  1811.  The  total  amount  of  debts  which 
the  corporatioii  might  at  any  time  owe  in  any 
manner,  should  not  exceed  10,000,000  dollars, 
over  and  above  the  moneys  actually  deposited  in 
the  bank  for  safe  keeping,  unless  the  contracting 
any  greater  debt  should  be  previously  authorised 
by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  ex- 
cess, the  direct(»r8,  under  whose  administration  it 
should  happen,  should  be  liable  in  their  private 
capacities,  as  well  as  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  corporation.  It  mi$^t 
aeU  any  part  of  the  public  debt,  which  composed 
its  stock,  but  it  might  not  buy  any ;  and  it  was 
not  to  deal,  or  trade,  in  anything  except  bills  of 
exchange,  or  gold  and  sUver  bullion,  or  the  sale 
of  goods,  pledged  with  it,  and  not  redeemed  in 
due  time,  and  it  might  not  charge  more  than  6  per 
cent,  for  advances.  It  was  not  to  lend  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  more  than  100,000 
dollars,  or  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union  more 
than  50,000  dollars,  without  a  law  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  subscriptiim  list  was  filled  up  in  two 
hours. 

428.  This  bank  continued  in  q[>eration  till 
the  term  of  its  charter  expired.  As  that  period 
approached,  the  warm  discussions  as  to  its 
benefits,  and  constitutionality,  were  revived. 
On  the  24th  <tf  January,  1811,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  miy^^^  of  sixty-five  to 
sixty-four,  resolved  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  re-chartering  it  indefinitely.  A  bill,  brought 
into  the  Senate  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident, on  the  20th  February,  only  deven  days 
before  the  Charter  expired.  The  bank  during 
this  interval  applied  to  have  its  charter  jnto- 
longed  for  a  siMcient  time  to  allow  it  to  wind 
up.  But  the  Committee  of  the  House,  to  whom 
the  memorial  was  referred,  reported,  through 
their  chairman,  H^inr  Clay,  ^that  holding  the 
opinion,  (as  a  majority  of  the  Committee  do,) 
that  the  constitution  did  not  authorize  Congress 
or^;inally  to  grant  the  Charter,  it  follows,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  opinion,  that  an 
extension  of  it,  even  under  the  restrictions  con- 
templated by  the  stockholders,  is  equally  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution.'*  The  bank  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  wind  up,  and  on  the  Ist 
June,  1812,  70  per  cent  (^  the  coital  stock  was 
r^Mud  to  the  shareholders,  and  18  per  cent,  more 
on  tiie  1st  October,  another  7  per  cent,  on  the 
1st  April,  1813,  another  of  5  per  cent  in  April, 
1815,  and  another  of  5  per  cent  in  December, 


1817,  and  some  other  payments  were  made  sub- 
sequently. 

429.  At  the  time  of  the  Institution  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  there  were  but  four 
banks  in  the  States,— the  Bank  of  N(»th  America, 
erected  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  very  doubtful 
legality,  a  bank  at  New  York,  one  at  Boston, 
and  one  in  Maryland.  Soon  after  that  they 
multiplied  rapidly.  In  1791,  one  new  bank  was 
erected;  in  1792,  8;  in  1798,  8;  in  1795,  5;  in 
1796,  1 ;  in  1800,  2;  in  1801,  3;  in  1802,  4;  in 
1808,  16;  in  1804,  10;  in  1805,  4;  in  1806,  4; 
in  1807,9;  in  1808,  1 ;  in  1809,3;  in  1810,8; 
in  1811,  11;  in  1812,  22;  the  capital  of  these 
formed  an  aggregate  of  77,258,000  dollars.  In 
1814,  a  project  was  brought  before  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  forty-one  new  banks 
would  have  been  established  at  once,  but  the 
Grovemor,  in  well  founded  alarm,  rejected  it 
But  yet  they  multiplied  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, for,  by  1816,  Uiey  amounted  to  246.  The 
same  nuisance  was  felt  from  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  without  limit  as  to  their  amount,  as  was 
folt  in  this  country.  In  1814,  the  New  England 
Banks  issued  notes  for  25  cents,  whereby  it  was 
rendered  so  difllcult  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States  to  get  a  dollar  changed,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  purchase  change  of  the  money  dealers 
in  towns,  for  current  travelling  expenses.  And 
many  of  the  banks,  with  many  hundred  thousand 
of  paper  dollars  in  circulation,  had  little  or  no 
specie  in  their  confers.  In  one  bank,  that  failed 
in  1809,  no  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the 
notes  bk  circulation,  but  wh^i  it  fiEuled,  there 
were  not  less  than  648,000  in  circulation,  and 
their  specie  was  found  to  be  eighty-six  dollars. 
Of  two  banks  in  Massachusetts,  one  was  found 
to  have  thirty  or  forty  dollars  in  specie,  and  the 
other  none ;  and  the  whole  of  them  had  not  as 
much  specie  as  the  paper  issued  by  a  single  one. 
The  first  bank  of  the  United  Stotes  issued  no 
notes  below  ten  dollars,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  controlled  the  issues  of  the  local  banks* 

430.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  having 
fiuled  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter  from 
Congress,  tried  to  get  a  charter  from  the  State  ot 
Pennsylvania,  but  was  refused  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  local  interests,  even  though  they  offered 
a  very  large  bribe.  A  banking  mania  began  to 
declare  itself  in  1810,  and  the  Legislature  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  any  unincorporated  companies 
from  carrying  on  any  of  the  operations  of  bank- 
ing, but  this  was  generally  disregarcted,  and  even 
companies  incorporated  for  other  purposes,  issued 
notes.  During  the  session  of  1812-13,  a  bill  to 
incorporate  25  banks  paased  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  by  a  majority  of  one  in  each  house. 
The  governor  returned  the  bill  with  his  objections. 
But  the  next  session  a  bill  to  incorporate  41 
banks  with  capitals  amounting  to  17  nuUion  d(d- 
lars,  passed  by  a  large  major^y.  The  governor 
again  returned  it  witn  objections,  but  two-liiirda 
of  each  house  having  agreed  to  it,  it  became  law 
on  the  21st  March,  1814,  and  under  this  Act  37 
banks  were  actually  instituted.  The  simultaneous 
operations  of  these  manufiictoriee  of  paper,  pro- 
duced its  natural  effect  The  pq>er  became  de- 
preciated, and  caused  a  heavy  pressure  on  the 
banks  for  specie.  Hie  Western  and  Southern 
Banks  had  been  doing  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  in  August  and  September, 
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1814,  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  except 
those  in  New  England,  stopped  payment.  In 
November,  the  paper  of  the  best  banks  in  Phila- 
delphia was  at  14  per  cent,  discount. 

431.  In  October,  1814,  during  this  general 
suspension,  Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  50,000,000  dollars,  of 
whicii  20  millions  should  be  subscribed  by  go- 
vernment, and  paid  in  6  per  cent,  stock.  The 
remainder  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  and 
of  it  18  millions  might  be  in  stock.  The  bank 
was  to  be  allowed  to  suspend  specie  payments,  if 
the  President  thought  it  desirable.  After  many 
discussions  and  changes  of  plan,  a  bill  for  a  bank 

Sassed  the  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
ent  Madison.  The  banks  being  freed  by  popular 
acquiescence  from  paying  in  specie,  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  extended  their  operations,  so  that 
the  notes  of  the  city  banks  fell  20  per  cent.,  and 
those  of  the  country  ones  from  20  to  50  per  cent., 
and  specie  so  entirely  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion, that  even  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  were 
paid  in  small  notes,  and  tickets  issued  by  banks, 
corporations,  and  individuals.  Prices  rose  corre- 
spondingly, and  people  were  for  a  long  time  de- 
luded into  the  belief  that  this  was  a  real  rise  in 
their  value.  The  government  in  vain  tried  to 
curb  these  issues.  But  the  banks  were  indepen- 
dent, and  rejected  all  attempts  to  establish  some 
fixed  medium  of  circulation.  They  thought  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  make  as  much  profit  as  they 
could  for  themselves,  and  every  em>rt  and  plan 
devised  by  the  government  to  give  uniformity  to 
the  currency  failed. 

432.  The  entire  failure  of  all  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation with  the  banks,  which  appeared  to  have 
adopted  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  en  per" 
manencey  made  the  government  once  again  bring 
forward  the  scheme  of  a  National  Bank.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  5th  December,  1815, 
President  Madison  called  the  attention  of  the 
Lrcgislature  to  the  intolerable  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  said  that  if  the  State  banks  could  not 
remedy  it,  the  probable  operation  of  a  National 
Bank  would  merit  consideration.  So  weak  was 
the  government,  that  it  did  not  venture  to  con- 
demn the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  but  it  said 
that  the  continuance  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
new  cause.  But  now  was  manifested  the  wisdom 
of  the  founders  of  the  constitution  of  the  States, 
which  declared  that  no  State  should  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender ;  if  it  had 
not  been  ror  this  fundamental  enactment,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  States  would  either 
have  gone  back  to  theur  old  paper  issues,  or  the 
banks,  by  a  permanent  refusal  to  pay  specie,  would 
have  produced  the  same  effects.  The  delusion 
was  the  prevailing  one  in  England  at  the  same 
time,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  bullion  report 
were  now  held  in  sreat  contempt,  by  the  majority 
of  Parliament  and  the  public.  At  length,  how- 
ever, returning  sense  dawned  upon  the  public, 
and  towards  we  close  of  1815,  the  doctrine  so 
generally  taught  and  believed  that  it  was  not  the 
paper  currency  which  was  depreciated,  but  specie 
which  had  risen  in  value,  began  to  be  abandoned. 

433.  In  January,  1816,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  after 
very  warm  debates,  was  passed  and  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  10th  of  April.    By  Act 


1816,  c.  44,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars, 
in  350,000  shares  of  100  dollars  each.  Seventy 
thousand  shares  were  to  be  subscribed  for  and 
paid  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
remainder  by  individuals,  amounting  to  28,000,000 
dollars,  of  which  7  millions  were  required  to  be 
in  gold  or  silver,  and  the  remaining  21  millions, 
either  in  gold  or  silver,  or  the  fund^  debt  of  the 
States.  The  secretary  to  the  Treasury  might 
subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  government  for  7  iml- 
lion  dollars,  either  in  coin  or  in  the  funded  debt  of 
the  Union.  The  government  mi^ht  redeem  the 
funded  debt  subscribed  to  the  capital  of  the  bank, 
at  certain  rates,  and  the  bank  might  sell  it  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  subscribers  were  to  continue 
as  a  corporation  till  the  3rd  March,  1836,  and 
they  were  enabled  to  possess  and  hold  in  law, 
lands,  rents,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods  and 
chattels,  and  effects  of  whatsoever  kind,  nature, 
and  quality,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the 
whole  65  millions  of  dollars,  including  the  amount 
of  capital  aforesaid.  The  usual  provisions  as  to 
trading  were  inserted;  and  its  bills  obligatory, 
and  of  credit  under  seal,  were  to  be  transferable 
by  indorsement,  but  they  were  not  to  be  for  a 
less  sum  than  5,000  dollars.  All  its  bills  and 
notes  were  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
except  those  for  any  sum  not  less  than  100 
dolku-s,  payable  to  order  of  any  individual,  and 
at  any  time  not  exceeding  60  days  from  their 
date.  The  bank  was  to  establish  a  branch  of  de- 
posit and  discount  in  Columbia,  whenever  any 
law  of  the  United  States  ordered  so,  and  also  in 
any  State  in  which  2,000  shares  should  be  sub- 
scribed, or  held,  whenever,  upon  the  application 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  Congress  might 
require  it  by  a  law.  They  might  also  establish 
any  such  branches  at  their  own  discretion,  within 
the  United  States,  or  its  territories.  No  note  was 
to  be  for  less  than  5  dollars,  and  so  long  as  they 
were  payable  on  demand,  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  forbidden  to  lend  the  government 
of  the  Union  more  than  500,000  dollars,  or  that  of 
any  State  more  than  50,000,  or  to  foreign  ones  at 
all.  All  deposits  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States,  in  places  in  which  the  bank  and  its  branches 
were  established,  were  to  be  made  in  it,  unless  the 
secretary  to  the  Treasury  should  at  any  time 
otherwise  order  and  direct,  and  if  he  did  so,  he 
should  immediately  lay  before  Congress  his  reason 
for  doing  so.  It  was  prohibited  mm  suspending 
payments  in  specie  of  any  of  its  obligations ;  and 
if  it  refused  payment  at  any  time  of  any  of  its 
obligations  to  their  just  holders,  it  should  pay 
interest  at  12  per  cent,  upon  them.  In  consi- 
deration of  its  exclusive  privileges,  it  should  pay 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  one  million 
and  a-half  of  dollars.  It  was  to  exist  for  two 
years  after  the  expiry  of  its  charter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winding  up  its  concerns.  The  same 
session  a  resolution  was  passed,  declaring  that 
after  the  20th  February,  1817,  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver,  treasury  notes,  and  the  notes  of  specie- 
paying  banks,  aught  to  be  received  in  payment  of 
dues  to  the  United  States.  The  banks  had  got 
such  a  mastery  over  the  community,  that  a  person 
who  wished  to  enforce  pa3rment  of  ten  notes  for 
100  dollars  each  from  a  bank,  could  get  no 
advocate  to  undertake  the  cause  for  many  months. 
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When  at  last  proceediiiffs  wore  began,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  refhsed  to  appear.  The  Sheriff 
called  a  paue  comitahu  to  his  aid,  and  took 
the  presioent,  by  force,  before  the  Court.  The 
bank  refusing  still  to  pay  the  notes,  its  doors 
were  shut  by  the  sheriff,  bnt  in  defiance  of  that, 
it  was  soon  opened  again.  In  defiance  of  the  re- 
sdntion  of  Congress,  the  banks  determined  not  to 
resume  pa3rment  before  the  1st  July,  1817.  At 
length  the  legislature  of  New  York  i>assed  a  law, 
that  imposed  a  penalty  of  12  per  cent,  on  any 
bank  that  should  not  pay  its  notes  in  specie. 

434.  The  bank  of  the  United  States  com- 
menced business  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Ist 
January,  1817,  and  the  opinion  held  of  its  utility 
and  operation  by  the  govemment  of  the  country 
well  aeserves  our  attention,  because  Sir  Robert 
Peel  attributed  the  subsequent  crisis  in  America 
to  its  suppression ;  this  will  render  it  necessary 
to  give  these  to  our  readers  at  some  length,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  judge  whether  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  borne  out  in  his  conclusions.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  when  it  began  business  was 
1,400,000  dollars  in  specie,  and  14,000,000  in 
public  stocks.  A  second  instalment  of  2,800,000 
became  due  soon  after.  ^  But  it  is  clear,'*  said  a 
contemporary  pamphlet,**  that  the  bank  haying 
commenced  operations,  and  put  its  paper  into 
circulation,  could  not  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
specie  part  of  the  second  «id  third  instalments 
of  the  capital  in  new  aequMiont  of  specie.  They 
would  be  paid  either  in  the  notes  of  the  bank,  or 
in  the  specie  which  they  would  draw  out  of  the 
bank,  or  with  cheque*  drawn  on  the  credit  of  the 
diecomUSj  or  not  at  all.*"  But  the  directors  did 
not  wait  until  the  second  instalment  was  due,  they 
passed  a  resolution  in  December,  before  any  of 
the  bank's  notes  were  in  circulation,  authorizing 
discovnts  on  a  pledge  of  stock.  By  these  means 
the  payment  of  the  second  instalment  was  chiefly 
efiected  by  the  credit  created  on  discounting  on 
the  pledge  of  stock;  and  instead  of  2,800,000 
of  dollars  in  specie,  there  were  only  324,000  paid 
in  coin.  A  third  instalment  of  2,800,000  dollars 
in  coin,  and  of  7,000,000  in  public  stock  was  due 
on  the  1st  of  July,  but  a  Committee  of  Congress 
Hud,  **Of  the  2,800,000  dollars  which  was  to 
have  been  paid  at  the  third  instalment,  it  is 
b^ered  that  a  very  trifling  amount  was  paid  in 
coin,  and  as  little  of  the  funded  debt,  but  that 
nearly  the  whole  were  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  notes 
diecmaUed  on  Hoch,''  Thus  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  when  all  paid  in, 
consisted  of  about  2,000,000  in  specie,  instead  of 
7,000,000,  and  of  about  21,000,000  of  fimded  debt, 
instead  of  28,000,000,  and  of  about  12,000,000 
in  the  bank's  own  notes  obtained  by  discounts 
on  its  own  stock ! 

435.  "The  Directors."  says  the  Report  to 
Congress,  "did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
amount  prescribed  in  the  resolution  of  December 
the  27th,  that  is,  to  the  proportion  of  the  coined 
part  of  the  second  instalment,  but  discounted  to 
the  full  par  yalue  of  the  stock,  which  was  paid 
far  by  the  proceeds  of  the  same  discounts ;  ana  the 

discounts,  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment, 
the  payment  of  the  price  to  the  owner,  the  trans- 
fer, and  the  pledge  of  the  stock,  were,  as  it  is 
termed,  simultaneous  operations.  All  the  dis- 
counts on  stock  after  the  20th  February,  1817, 
were  made  at  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  which 


enabled  the  discounter  not  only  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  instalments,  including  the  specie  part,  and 
the  funded  debt  part,  but  also  to  draw  out  of  the 
bank  the  amount  which  might  have  been  paid  in 
on  his  shares."  Every  species  of  gambling  in 
the  price  of  shares,  immense  loans  to  directors, 
and  stock-jobbing  followed.  In  January,  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  banks  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk, 
met  at  Philadelphia,  and  resolved  to  resume 
specie  payments  on  the  20th  February,  provided 
that  the  United  States  Bank  should  not  demand 
payment  for  balances  due  to  it  from  them  until 
It  had  discounted  for  persons  in  New  York  to  the 
amount  of  2,000,000,  in  Philadelphia,  2,000,000, 
in  Baltimore  1,500,000,  and  half  a  million  in 
Virginia.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  bank  was  to 
equalize  the  exchange  throughout  the  Union,  but 
tlus  was  done,  not  by  making  the  local  banks  pay 
their  notes  in  specie,  but  by  a  system  of  drawing 
and  re-drawing,  carried  on  between  the  head 
bank  and  its  branches.  The  directors  at  some 
of  the  branches  caused  much  embarrassment  by 
their  excessive  issues.  The  discounts  of  the 
bank,  which  were  3,000,000  in  February,  in- 
creased to  20,000,000  in  April,  to  25,000,000  in 
July,  and  to  33,000,000  in  October ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  "  expansion  "  made  by  the 
United  States  Bank  greatly  exceeded  the  "  con- 
traction" made  by  the  local  banks.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  say,  "  Had 
the  United  States  Bank  been  conducted  with  the 
discretion  and  wisdom  which  were  so  essential 
to  so  powerful  a  machine,  its  influence  might 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  happy  conse- 
quences. The  public  was  aware  that  the  cur- 
rency of  the  State  banks  was  still  depreciated 
from  excess,  and  that  nothing  but  a  further  re- 
duction of  their  issues  could  remove  its  unsound- 
ness, and  yet  with  this  fact  evident  to  the  most 
limited  capacity,  the  directors  of  the  new  bimk 
fancied,  that  if  they  could  only  persuade  the 
city  banks  to  call  that  a  sound  currency,  which 
was  in  reality  an  unsound  one,  the  evil  of  depre- 
ciation could  be  cured,  and  they  accordingly 
proposed  to  them  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
to  resume  specie  payment  on  the  21st  of  February 
following.  The  city  banks,  sensible  that  their 
power  over  the  community  was  so  great,  that 
few  individuals  would  have  the  boldness  to  make 
large  demands  on  them  for  coin,  and  relying  on 
the  forbearance  that  had  hitherto  been  extended 
to  them  by  an  injured  public,  who  had  for  two 
years  and  a-half  been  pa^ng  them  6  per  cent, 
for  their  dishonoured  bills,  consented  to  the 
arrangement,  and  specie  payments  were  nomi- 
nally resumed  on  the  appointed  day.  We  say 
nominaUjf^  because  in  point  of  fact,  a  bona  Me 
resumption  did  not  take  place,  as  is  evident  from 
the  well-known  circumstance  that  for  a  long 
time  after  that  period  American^  as  well  as 
foreign  coins,  would  <M)mnand  on  the  spot,  a 
price  in  city  bank  notes,  above  their  nominal 
value.  Depreciation  can  as  well  result  from  the 
forbearance  of  the  public  to  demand  their  rights, 
as  from  the  refusal  of  the  banks  to  pay  their 
engagements;  and  the  arrangement  alluded  to 
was  not  any  real  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
but  a  mere  change  of  one  species  of  inconverti- 
bility for  another.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
directors  of  the  NTational  Bank  succeeded  in  the 
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desirable  object  of  rendering  depreciated  paper 
an  equivalent  for  their  own  convertible  notes, 
than,  instead  of  reflecting  from  an  acquaintance 
with  general  principles,  and  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  the  channels  of  circulation  could 
contain  only,  without  depreciation,  but  a  limited 
amount  of  paper  credits ;  and  that  that  amount 
was  already  in  these  channels,  they  began  to  add 
to  the  mass  already  redundant,  by  emissions  of 
their  own  notes;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  added  to  the  mass  of  bank  loans  an 
amount  greatly  beyond  the  reduction  which  had 
been  nuide.  By  these  means  the  currency, 
although  nominally  convertible,  was  depreciated 
below  its  former  low  state,  and  was  thrown  back 
instead  of  being  advanced,  on  the  road  to  resto- 
ration, and  thus  was  rendered  nugatory  all  the 
pain  and  embarrassment  which  the  public  had 
suffered  from  the  former  curtailments  of  the  State 
banks.** 

436.  ''And,*'  saj  the  Committee  of  Congress, 
''the  bank  improvidently  aflf<»*ded  a  temptation 
to  the  Western  Banks  particularly,  to  extend 
their  circulation  of  notes,  by  insisting  on  its 
branches  paying  out  their  own  notes  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  State  Banks,  and  on  their 
delivering  drafts  on  the  eastern  cities,  whenever 
it  could  be  done,  to  prevent  the  remittance  of 
their  own  notes.  The  iMranch  notes,  and  the 
drafts  issued  in  consequence  of  these  instructions, 
were  swept  away,  the  facility  of  remittance  thus 
unwarily  given,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary 
balance  of  trade.  A  vacuum  in  the  drculatioiL 
was  thus  produced,  which  could  be  supplied  only 
H^  the  local  notes,  which  were  readily  received 
by  the  offices  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statics, 
and  were  retained  by  them  as  a  fund  upon  which 
interest  was  paid  by  the  State  Banks.  The 
committee  are  of  (pinion,  that  instead  of  conduct- 
ing with  the  alleged  rigor  towards  the  State 
Banks,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  liable  to 
the  more  serious  charge  of  having  increased  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  by  its  acceptance 
of  them  in  those  places  where  it  was  known  they 
would  not  be  redeemed  in  specie,  and  by  making 
them,  in  the  manner  before->mentioned,  the  only 
circulating  medium  in  that  part  of  the  country.** 

437.  The  bank  went  on  in  the  same  way  tha 
next  year,  by  which  time  its  discounts  were 
43,000,000.  It  issued  its  notes  so  fast  that  the 
officers  of  the  bank  eonld  not  sign  them  suffi- 
oientlv  quickly  for  the  demand,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  appoint  extra  officers  for  that 
purpose,  but  it  was  not  carried.  It  sold  a  consi- 
derable part  of  its  funded  debt  for  specie,  and 
then  imported  7,000,000  dollars  in  specie.  But 
as  the  issues  were  still  excessive,  specie  was  ex- 
norted  faster  than  it  was  imported  by  the  bank. 
From  Boston  and  Salem  alone,  5,000,000  of 
dollars  were  exported  in  twelve  months,  and  it 
was  estimated,  that  from  the  whole  Union,  at 
least  12,000,000  were  exported.  And,  not- 
withstanding its  imports,  l^e  bank  neyer  had  at 
one  time,  3^000,000  doUws  in  its  vaults.  In 
July,  it  found  itself  in  danger  of  bankruptcy, 
and  it  ordered,  that  by  the  1st  of  Novemb^, 
Uiere  must  be  a  reduction  of  discounts  to  ^e 
amount  of  2,000,000  at  Philadelphia,  the  same 
at  Baltimore,  700,000  at  Bichmond*  and  500,000 
at  Norfolk;  and  that  the  banks  of  Cincinnati 
and  Columbia  Quist  pay  their  balances  dnew    But 


even  this  was  not  enough,  and  a  reduction  of 
another  million  was  thought  necessary  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  course  indeed  highly  necessary,  as  the 
premium  on  Spanish  dollars  was  already  10  per 
cent.,  and  was  considerable  on  other  coins. 

438.  This  sudden  and  Tiolent  contraction  of 
discounts,  to  so  large  an  amount  in  so  short  a 
time,  caused  widespread  distress  and  ruin,  which 
was  further  increased  by  an  order  not  to  receive  at 
the  head  office,  or  branches,  as  deposits,  any  notes 
but  those  issued  at  the  same  Mce,  Thus,  every 
office  of  the  bank  dishonoured  the  paper  of  every 
other  office  of  the  same  bank  I  This  distress 
spread  through  the  whole  community,  and  plans 
were  broached  for  creating  an  inconvertible 
paper  money.  Public  opinion  became  hostile  to 
the  banks,  and  they  were  strong  denounced  by 
the  governors  of  several  States.  The  Goyemor 
of  New  York  said,  "  The  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  disordered  state  of  our  currency,  hare 
increased  instead  of  diminishing,  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  the  Legislature  on  the  subject* 
And  unless  efficient  preventives  are  adopted, 
and  suitable  remedies  applied,  the  evil  will  be 
in  a  state  of  progressive  augmentation.  A  pro- 
position to  invest  banks  with  a  power  of  coining 
money  would  have  no  advocates,  and  yet  it 
might  not  be  so  pernicious  as  t^e  authority 
already  granted  of  emitting  bank  notes.*'  The 
Governor  of  Ohio  said  much  the  same.  The 
Governor  of  Kentucky  denounced  the  whole 
hanking  system,  in  the  most  vehement  terms. 

439.  In  November,  1 81 8,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress was  appointed  to  investigate  tiie  affiuirs  of 
the  bank,  and  they  reported  in  January,  1819^, 
that  it  had  violated  its  charter  in  four  particu-^ 
larsr--^in  buying  2,000,000  of  public  debt ;  in  not 
requiring  the  sluureholders  to  pay  the  seccmd  and 
third  instalments  in  coin,  or  public  debt ;  in  paying^ 
dividends  to  shareholders  who  were  in  arrear 
for  calls ;  and  in  allowii^  persons  to  have  more 
thaa  their  legal  number  of  notes.  Motions  to 
cause  a  mrefadaa  to  issue,  to  have  the  diarter 
forfeited,  and  to  repeal  it,  were  made,  but  re- 
jected,— a  recj  large  number  of  members  beii^ 
shareholders  in  it.  On  the  publication  of  \\& 
report,  the  shares  immediately  fell  to  93,  and  thei 
President  resigned,  and  Mr.  Cheves,  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, was  elected  to  his  place.  This  gentleman, 
three  years  afterwards,  gave  the  shar^olders  aa 
exposition  of  the  aibirs  of  the  bank,  and  its  mis- 
muiagement, — the  length  of  which  prevents  us 
^ving  it  entire.  It  details  the  extravacanoe  of 
Its  issues,  and  the  vicdent  contraction  u;  found 
necessary.  Among  other  things,  it  said,  that  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  1819,.  the  bank  at  Philadelphia 
had  only  126,745  dollars  in  its  vaults ;  and  tha 
same  day,  upon  striking  a  balance  between  it  and 
the  city  banks,  it  owed  them  79,125  dollars.  On 
the  12th  of  the  same  month  it  had  but  71,522 
dollars,  and  it  owed  the  city  banks  196,418  dol- 
lars :  tiie  offices  at  New  York  and  Boston  were 
even  in  a  worse  state,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
owed  some  English  houses  900,000  dollars,  which, 
it  was  bound  to  pay  immediately.  He  said  that 
all  the  resources  of  the  bank  could  not  have  sus- 
tained it  another  month;  when,  twenty-seven 
months  befwe,  it  had  commaiced  business  witit 
a  free  capital  of  28,000,000  dollars.  Its  own 
officers  defrauded  it;  and  at  BaltinMH^  alone,  it 
loit  from  this  cause  1,671,221  dollaxs.    Its  ag» 
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gregiie  loeses,  ariafaig  out  of  operations  which 
preceded  the  6ih  of  March,  1819,  exceeded 
€<Hiaiderabl7  3,500,000  dollars.  The  diyidends, 
daring  the  same  time,  were  4,410,000.  But  of 
this  1,348,553  were  received  as  interest  on  the 
poblie  debt  held  by  the  bank,  and  the  entire 
losses  exceeded  the  entire  profits  by  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars.  It  had  imported  many 
millions  of  specie  at  a  great  loss,  which  were 
entirely  exha^isted,  tmd  were  not  vet  jMxd  for^ 
and  the  directors  then  expected  that  it  would 
shortly  have  to  stop  pa3rment.  This  event  was 
nniyeiraally  expected  both  in  and  ont  of  the  bank. 
However,  upon  a  general  meeting  of  the  dhrectors 
being  held  on  the  9th  of  April,  strong  measures 
were  adopted,  and  in  the  space  of  seventy  days 
it  had  not  only  righted  itself  but  was  able  to 
afford  assistance  to  other  institutions,  which  were 
ascertained  to  be  solvent.  But  these  measures 
were  not  effected  without  the  most  terrible  dis- 
tress. For  a  time  the  general  question  was  not 
who  had  gone,  but  wlu»  had  stood;  confidence 
was  so  terribly  shaken  that  even  persons  in  good 
credit  had  to  pay  36  per  cent,  for  discounts. 

440.  In  August,  1819,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  20,000  persons  daUy  seeking  employ-* 
ment  in  Philadelj^a;  the  case  was  very  much 
the  same  in  New  xork  and  Baltimore.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  situation 
of  the  manufacture^  of  Philadelphia.  They  re- 
pented that  thirty  trades,  which  employed  9,673 
hands  in  1816,  only  employed  2,137  persona  in 
1819.  In  Pittsburg,  tracGBS  which  employed 
1,960  persons  in  1815,  employed  only  672 
Mrsoas  in  1819.  The  distress  was  universaL 
The  papers  in  the  Western  States  were  filled 
with  descriptions  of  the  general  ruin  and  depre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  property.  In  one  small 
State,^  Maryland,  the  Gazette  of  one  day  con- 
tained six  columns  of  advertisements,  by  order 
of  the  Insolvent  €k»nmissioners.  The  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  the  distress.  The  committee 
reported  on  the  20th  of  January,  1820.  It 
enumerated  the  evils,  which  were  deep  and 
general,  and  attributed  them  almost  entirely  to 
the  abuses  of  banking,  and  most  severely  bhuned 
the  misconduct  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The 
House  of  Bepresentatives  also  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, which  came  to  the  same  conclusioa.  The 
committee  said,  "'  In  defiance  of  all  experience, 
and  in  contempt  of  warnings  almost  prophetic, 
which  were  given  to  them  at  the  time,  the  peq[>le 
of  Pennsylvania,  during  an  expensive  war,  and 
in  the  midst  of  great  embarrassments,  established 
ibrty-one  new  banks,  with  a  capital  of  17,500,000 
dollars,  and  anthority  to  issue  bank  notes  to 
double  that  amount.  In  consequence  of  tliis 
most  destructive  measure,  the  inclination  of  a 
large  part  of  the  people,  cheated  by  past  pros- 
perity, to  live  by  speculatiim,  and  not  by  labour, 
was  greatly  increased,  a  spirit  in  all  respects 
akin  to  gambling,  prevailed;  a  fictitious  value 
was  ffiven  to  ail  descriptions  of  property ;  specie 
was  driven  from  circulation,  as  if  by  common 
consult ;  and  aU  efforts  to  restore  socie^  to  its 
^tnnU  coiidltion  were  treated  with  undisguised 
contempt.  »«*••»  A  new 
measure,  howler,  remained  to  be  adopted,  that 
was  really  to  close  Uie  last  scene  in  the  drama  of 
error,  the  currency  had  already  neariy  vanished, 


but  was  temp<»arily  restored  on  the  seaboard. 
The  enormity  of  fictitious  credit  b^gan  to  be 
felt;  the  abusive  extent  of  paper  issues  was 
about  to  effect  its  own  remedy  m  the  State,  when 
Congress  created  a  Corporation^  with  authority 
to  circulate  upwards  or  100,000,000  of  a  new 
paper  medium,  a  corporation  spreading  its 
branches  over  the  Union,  with  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  fabled  upas.** 

441.  To  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  uni- 
versal ruin  and  misery,  which  at  this  period 
prostrated  the  whole  country,  would  far  exceed 
our  limits,  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a 
proper  conception  oi  its  extent,  without  prestmt- 
mg  a  large  number  of  extracts  from  contem- 
porary publications.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Gouge's 
Short  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking  m 
the  United  iStaiet— Philadelphia,  1833,  where 
they- will  find  an  ample  series  of  extracts  on  the 
subject 

442.  The  effects  of  this  terrible  revulsion 
were  felt  in  many  States  of  the  Union  fbr  several 
years  afterwards.  But  the  interest  of  the 
banking  portion  of  the  community  was  too 
powerful  K>r  the  ffood  sense  of  the  authorities, 
and  multitudes  of  firesh  banks  started  on  the 
debris  of  the  old  ones,  and  it  would  only  weary 
our  readers  to  enter  into  minute  details.  In 
1824-25  a  sympathetic  speculation  broke  out, 
with  the  contemporaneous  one  in  England, 
which  of  course  was  £(^owed  by  an  equivalent 
re-action,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurred  to 
detain  us  till  1829. 

443.  In  the  message  of  President  Jackson 
this  year,  December  8,  1829,  the  first  attack  by 
the  government  was  made  on  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  chuter  did  not  expire  until 
1836 1  but  the  President  said  that  a  measure  of 
such  importance  could  not  be  too  soon  presented 
to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  legislature 
and  the  public.  ^Both  the  constitutionality  and 
the  exp^iiency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are 
well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it 
has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a 
uniform  and  sound  currency*''*  This  portion  of 
his  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  report  upon.  This  report 
was  presented  on  the  13th  of  April,  1830,  and 
was  a  very  lon^  and  a  very  able  document, 
taking  the  opposite  view  to  the  President's.  It 
entered  into  a  minute  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Bank ;  the  evil  effects  which 
the  abolition  cd  the  first  bank  had  upon  the  cur- 
rency ;  the  necessity  for  organizing  a  second  one, 
which  it  maintained  had  fully  answered  its  pur-, 
pose.  It  deprecated  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
the  refusal  of  a  grant  of  a  renewal  of  the  bank's 
charter. 

444.  In  his  message  of  December,  1830,  the 
President  again  urged  consideration  of  the  bank 
question  on  Congress.  On  the  2nd  February, 
1831,  Mr.  Benton  moved  in  the  Senate  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  renewed. 
Leave,  however,  was  refused  by  a  m^ority  of 
23  to  20.  In  his  message  of  1831,  the  President 
again  recommended  the  bank  question  to  the 
notice  of  Congress.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1832, 
the  president  and  dhrectors  of  the  bank  presented 
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a  memorial  to  the  Senate,  requesting  a  renewal 
of  the  charter,  which  waa  referred  to  a  committee 
of  five.    This  committee  prepared  a  bill  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  bank  for  fifteen  years  Irom 
the  time  of  its  expiry  in  1836.    The  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  an 
able  speech.    (Chles  and  Seatan^    Vol.    VIIL, 
p.  964. J    Mr.  Benton  strongly  opposed  the  re- 
newing of  a  charter  to  a  single  great  corporation. 
He  infinitely  preferred  having  a  larger  number 
of  moderate  establishments.    He  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  checking  powers  in  banking  governments, 
as  well  as  in  political  governments.    "  The  three 
Scottish  banks  had  held  each  other  in  check,  had 
proceeded   moderately  in  all    their   operations, 
conducted   their   business   regularly   and   pru- 
dently, and  always  kept  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  face  their  creditors;   while  the  single 
English  bank,  having  no  check  from  rival  insti- 
tutions, ran  on  in  the  wantonness  of  its  own 
unbridled  power,  deluging  the  country,  when  it 
pleased,  with  paper,  and  filling  it  with  specu- 
lation and  extravagance,  drawing  in  again  when 
it  pleased,  and  filling  it  with  bankruptcy  and 
pauperism;    often   transcending  its  limits,  and 
twice  stopping  pa3rment,  and  once  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.     There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  the  Scottish  banhing 
system  over  the  English  hanking  system^  even  in 
a  monarchy.     *     *     *     In  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  Scottish  plan  lies  a  few  plain  and 
obvious  principles,  cl<Mely  related  to  Republican 
ideas.  First.  No  exclusive  privileges.   Secondly, 
Three  independent  banks  to  check  and  control 
each  other,  and  diffuse  their  benefits,  instead  of 
one  to  do  as  it  pleased,  and   monopolize  the 
moneyed  power.    Thirdly.  The  liabilUy  of  each 
stockholder  for  the  amount  of  his  stock  on  the 
failure  of  Ae  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie. 
Fourthly.   The  pa3rment  of  a  moderate  interest 
to  deposits.     Upon  these  few  plain  principles, 
all  of  them  founded  in  Republican  notions,  equal 
rkhts,  and  equal  justice,  the  Scottish  banks  have 
advanced  themselves  to  the  first  rank  in  Europe, 
have  eclipsed  the  Bank  of  England,  and  caused 
it  to  be  condenmed  in  its  own  country,  and  have 
made  themselves  the  model  of  all  future  bank- 
ing institutions  in  Great  Britain.**    After  a  great 
many  amendments    and    minor    divisions,   the 
bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of 
28  to  20.    In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
memorial  of  the  bank  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  by  a  majority  of  100 
to  90.     On  the  10th  of  February,   1832,  this 
Committee,  by  a  majority,  brought  in  a  bill  to 
prolong  the  charter  for  twenty  years  after  1836, 
with  some  modifications.    On  the  23rd  February, 
1832,  Mr.  Clajrton  moved  for  a  select  committee 
to  examme  into  the  afiairs  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  which,  after  a  very  keen  debate, 
was  carried.    The  report  of  the  majority  of  this 
committee  was  highly  adverse  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank ;  it  charged  it  with  the  same 
mismanagement  and  overtrading  as   in    1819, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  a  very  severe  con- 
traction was  then  going  on.    On  the  1st  of  March 
the  bank  had  only  6,800,000  dollars  in  specie, 
2,860,000  dollars  in  notes  of  other  banks,  and 
no  funded  debt  to  meet  notes  of  its  own,  in  cir- 
culation 23,717,000   dollars,  deposits  17,050,000 
dollars,  and  foreign  debts  1,876,000,  making  an 


aggregate  of  42,643,000  dollars.  The  report  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  present  bank  should  not  be  re-chartered,  nor 
any  other  one  chartered,  until  the  public  debt 
should  have  been  paid  ofi",  and  the  revenue  ad- 
justed to  the  expenditure.  The  report  of  the 
minority,  however,  emphatically  refuted  the 
charges  brought  by  that  of  the  majority  against 
the  bank,  in  every  particular.  The  bill  sent 
down  from  the  Senate  was  finaUy  passed  by  a 
majority  of  106  to  84,  and  on  the  4th  July  was 
sent  up  to  the  President.  The  President,  how- 
ever, on  the  10th  July  vetoed  the  bill  as  mis- 
chievous and  unconstitutional,  adducing  many 
arguments  of  great  cogency.  On  the  message 
being  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  a  motion  made  to 
declare  the  bill  law,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of 
the  President,  which  required  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  the  motion  was  lost  by  22  to  19. 

445.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1832,  the  language  of  the  President  regarding  the 
bank  became  stronger  and  more  decid^ :  he  even 
gave  very  strong  hints  as  to  its  doubtful  solvency. 
^*  Such  measures  as  are  within  reach  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  have  been  taken  to  enable 
him  to  judge  whether  the  public  deposits  in  that 
institution  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  safe ;  but 
as  his  limited  power  may  prove  inadequate  to 
this  object,  I  recommend  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  under  the  firm  belief  that  it  is 
worthy  of  their  serious  investigation.  An  inquiry 
into  the  transactions  of  the  institution,  embracing 
the  branches  as  well  as  the  principal  bank,  seems 
called  for  by  the  credit  which  is  given  through- 
out the  country  to  many  serious  charges,  im- 
peaching its  character,  and  which,  if  true,  may 
justly  excite  the  apprehension  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of  the  people.** 
In  consequence  of  this  portion  of  the  message, 
the  House  of  Representatives  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to 
examine  into  the  grounds  of  the  doubts  of  the 
solvency  of  the  bank.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee reported  entirely  in  its  fiivour ;  it  said  that 
the  total  liabilities  of  the  bank  were  37,800,000 
dollars,  and,  if  the  evidence  and  statements  of 
the  directors  could  be  relied  on,  its  available  and 
secure  resources  were  80,865,000  dollars.  The 
report  concluded  by  saying  that  if  the  evidence 
could  be  relied  on,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
entire  soundness  of  the  whole  bank  capital,  after 
meeting  all  demands  upon  it ;  and  it  recommended 
a  resolution  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  the 
^vernment  deposits  might  safely  be  continued  in 
It,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  109  to  46. 

446.  At  the  Presidential  election  of  1832,  the 
question  of  tlie  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  was 
one  of  the  principal  ones  on  which  the  election 
turned.  General  Jackson  had  always  been  in- 
flexibly opposed  to  the  monopoly  of  the  bank. 
When  he  was  elected,  it  was  understood  as  the 
general  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
against  the  continuance  of  the  bank.  Notwith- 
standing the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  July,  that  the  deposits  of  the  United 
States  might  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  withdrew  ^em 
from  the  bank  in  September  and  October,  1833, 
and  placed  them  in  several  of  the  State  banks. 
In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  secretary  Laid 
before  Congress  a  statement  of  his  reasona  ibr 
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so  doi]i|.  In  this  he  alleged  not  only  that  the 
approaching  period  of  the  termination  of  the 
charter  imperatiyelj  required  that  such  a  thing 
ahonld  be  done  some  time  before  its  expiring,  in 
order  to  preyent  mnch  inconvenience  both  to 
commerce  and  the  goyemment  from  snch  an 
event  takmg  place  on  a  sndden,  bnt  he  brought 
forward  the  gravest  charges  of  corruption  imd 
miscondnct  against  the  bank  itself^  which  were 
corroborated  by  memorials  from  the  gov^nment 
directors.  He  alleged  that  the  bank  had  osten- 
siblj  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter  in 
18S^  four  years  before  its  expiring,  on  the 
ground  that  its  operations  were  so  extensive, 
that  if  the  charter  was  not  to  be  renewed,  it 
was  necessaiT,  for  tiie  welfhre  of  the  country, 
that  it  should  begin  cautiously  and  gradually  to 
contract  them ;  and  yet,  since  then,  when  the 
bank  was  still  nearer  the  end  of  its  existence, 
and  when  they  liad  no  reason  to  expect  a 
renewal  of  tiie  charter,  tiiey  had  increasea  their 
issues  most  extravagantly.  In  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1890,  its  advances  were  42,^)2,904 
dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  1831  they  wore 
69,03^452  dollars,  being  an  increase  of  20,000,000, 
or  nearly  50  per  cent ;  and  by  the  end  of  May, 
1892,  they  had  still  further  increased  to  70,428,070 
dollars,  being  an  increase  of  28,025,766  dollars, 
or  66  per  cent.,  in  the  space  of  sixteen  months. 
There  was  ample  evidence  before  the  government 
that  this  extraordinary  increase  had  taken  place 
for  political  reasons,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
bank  a  greats  hold  over  the  community,  lliey 
had  spent  immense  sums  in  disseminatingspeeches, 
pamphlets,  essays,  and  articles  throughout  the 
Union,  and  the  other  directors  liad  systematically 
excluded  the  government  directors  from  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  impc^tant  of  the 
bank*s  operations.  The  other  dnrectors  of  the 
bank  were  not  slow  in  replying,  and  they  well 
bespattered  the  President  and  his  friends  with 
mud,  and  countercharges  of  political  hostility  to 
the  Bank.  It  is  certainly  possible,  that  there 
was  an  amount  of  truth  in  this,  but  yet  the  solid 
fiicts  chaned  against  the  bank  were  nnrefoted. 

447.  This  very  strong  measure  of  removing 
the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
gave  rise,  of  course,  to  the  most  virulent  and 
protracted  controversy.  The  President  had  dis- 
missed Mr.  Duane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, because  he  had  declined  to  remove  them.  The 
debates  began  in  the  Senate  on  the  26th  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  when  Mr.  Clay  moved  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  dismissing  a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
because  he  conscientiously  msapproved  of  re- 
moving the  deposits,  and  appointing  another  to 
effect  that  puipose,  had  assumed  a  power  over 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  that  the  rea- 
sons assigned  bv  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
for  removing  the  deposits  were  unsatisfactory 
and  insufficient  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clay*s 
speech  was  followed  by  the  most  vehement  out- 
bursts of  applause  from  the  crowds  which  thronged 
the  galleries  and  lobbies.  The  debate  continued, 
with  little  interruption,  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  Mr.  Cmy  modified  his  resolution,  and 
proposed  it  thus,  reMolved^  **  That  the  President, 
m  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  public  revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself 
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anthoirity  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both  ;^ 
and  this  resolution  was  carried  by  26  to  20.  To 
this  very  serious  resolution  the  President  returned 
an  oneiric  protest,  showing  its  unccmstitntion- 
ality,  and  quoting  resolutions  from  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 
The  President  demanded  that  his  protest  should 
be  entered  in  the  journals  of  the  Senate.  Upon 
this,  a  debate  began  ten  times  more  ftirions  than 
the  preceding  one;  and  after  nearly  a  month,  it 
was  resolved  bv  a  majority  of  27  to  16  that  the 

Srotest  asserted  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
ent,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  just  authority  of  Congress,  that  it 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  and 
should  not  be  entered  in  their  journals.  The 
debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
equally  animated.  But  the  will  of  the  President 
finally  prevailed,  notwithstanding  all  the  speeches 
and  resolutions  of  both  houses  of  Congress ;  and 
a  bill  was  eventually  passed  for  r^pulating  the 
deposits  in  the  State  banks. 

448.  But  the  bank  and  its  friends  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  give  up  the  struggle.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  1894,  Mr.  Webster  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  to  continue  for  six  years, 
the  Act  incorporating  the  subscribers  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  He  described  the  universal 
distress  the  country  was  suffering  under,  which 
he  attributed  entirely  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  extreme  importance  of  credit  in  modem 
commerce.  '*  Commercial  credit  is  the  creation 
of  modem  times,  and  belongs  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, only  to  the  most  enlightened  and  best- 
govemed  nations.  In  the  primitive  aces  of  com- 
merce, article  is  exchanged  for  artide,  without 
tiie  use  of  money  or  credit.  This  is  simple  barter. 
But  in  its  progress  a  symbol  of  property,  a  com- 
mon measure  of  value  is  introduced,  to  facilitate 
the  exchanges  of  property,  and  this  may  be  iron, 
or  any  other  article  fixed  by  law,  or  by  consent, 
but  has  generally  been  ffold  and  silver.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  great  advance  beyond  simple 
barter,  but  no  greater  than  has  been  gained,  in 
modem  times,  by  proceeding  from  the  mere  use 
of  money  to  the  use  of  credit.  Credit  is  the  vital 
air  of  the  system  of  modem  commerce.  //  has 
done  more^  a  thousand  times,  to  enrich  nations^  than 
all  the  mines  of  all  the  world.  It  has  excited 
labour,  stimulated  manufactures,  pushed  com- 
merce over  every  sea,  and  brought  every  nation, 
every  kingdom,  and  every  small  tribe  among  the 
races  of  men,  to  be  known  to  all  the  rest ;  it  has 
raised  armies,  equipped  navies,  and  triumphing 
over  the  flpross  power  of  mere  numbers;  it  has 
established  national  superiority  on  the  founda- 
tion of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  well-directed 
industry.  Credit  \&  to  money  what  money  is  to 
articles  of  merchandize.  *  *  *  .  1  hold 
the  immediate  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into 
specie  to  be  an  indispensable  security  to  their 
retaining  their  value ;  but  consistently  with  this 
security,  and  indeed,  founded  upon  it,  cred  t 
becomes  the  great  agent  of  exchange.  It  is 
allowed  that  it  increases  consumption,  by  anti- 
cipating products ;  and  that  it  supplies  present 
wants  out  of  foture  means.  And  as  it  circulates 
commodiHes  without  the  actual  use  of  geld  and 
silver,  it  not  only,  saves  much  by  doing  away 
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with  the  constant  transportation  of  the  precions 
metals  from  place  to  place,  bat  accomplishes 
exchanges  with  a  degree  of  dispatch  and  punc- 
tuality not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  All  bills 
of  exchange,  all  notes  running  upon  time,  as  well 
as  the  paper  circulation  of  the  banks,  belong  to 
the  system  of  commercial  credit.  «  •  •  . 
It  is  very  true  that  commercial  credit,  and  the 
system  of  banking  as  a  part  of  it,  does  furnish  a 
substitute  for  capital.**  Nothing,  however,  even- 
tually came  of  this  motion,  as  the  public  mind 
was  so  distracted  and  divided  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  agree  upon  any  course. 
The  will  of  the  President  prevailed  over  the 
votes  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  charter 
of  the  bank  was  not  renewed;  but  it  obtained 
one  as  an  ordinary  State  bank  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  and  thenceforth,  during  the 
short  remainder  of  its  existence,  it  was  no  more 
than  a  common  State  bank. 

449.  In  December,  1834,  the  President  hav- 
ing conquered  all  opposition,  was  still  more  em- 
p^tic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  bank.  '*  Cir- 
cumstances make  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Oeated  for  the  convenience  of  the  government, 
that  institution  has  become  the  scourge  of  the 
people.  Its  interference  to  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  national  debt,  that  it 
might  retain  the  public  money  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  to  strengthen  it  in  a  political  con- 
test, tiie  extraordinary  extension  and  contraction 
of  its  accommodations  to  the  community — its 
corrupt  and  partisan  loans — its  exclusion  of  the 
public  directors  from  a  knowledge  of  its  most 
important  proceedings-~the  unlimited  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  to  expend  its  funds 
in  hiring  writers,  and  procuring  the  execution  of 
printing,  and  the  use  made  of  that  authority^the 
retention  of  the  pension-money  and  books,  after 
the  selection  of  new  agents — the  groundless  claims 
to  heavy  damages  in  consequence  of  the  protest 
of  the  bill  drawn  on  the  French  government, 
have  through  various  channels  been  laid  before 
Congress,  immediately  after  tiie  close  of  the  last 
session,  the  bank,  through  its  President,  announced 
its  ability  and  readiness  to  abandon  the  system  of 
unparalleled  curtailment,  and  the  interruption  of 
domestic  exchanges  which  it  had  practised  upon 
from  the  Ist  of  August,  1833,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1834,  and  to  extend  its  accommodations  to  the 
community.  The  grounds  assumed  in  this  annun- 
ciation amounted  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
curtailment  in  the  amount  to  which  it  had  been 
carried,  was  not  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
bank,  and  had  been  persisted  in  merely  to  induce 
Congress  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  bank  in  its 
memorial  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
and  to  give  it  a  new  charter.  They  were  sub- 
stantially a  confession  that  all  the  real  distresses 
which  individuals  and  the  country  had  endured 
for  the  preceding  six  or  eight  months,  had  been 
needlessly  produced  by  it,  with  the  view  of  affect- 
ing, through  the  suffermgs  of  the  people,  the  legis- 
lative action  of  Congress.  It  is  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation that  Congress  and  the  country  had 
the  virtue  and  firmness  to  bear  the  infliction; 
that  the  energies  of  our  people  soon  found  relief 
from  this  wanton  tyranny,  in  vast  importations 
of  the  precious  metals  from  almost  eve^  part  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  close  of  this  tremendous 


effort  to  control  the  bank,  our  government  found 
itself  powerless,  and  no  longer  able  to  loan  out 
its  surplus  means.  The  community  had  learnt 
to  manage  its  affiurs  without  its  assistance,  and 
trade  had  already  found  new  auxiliaries,  so  that 
on  the  1st  of  October  last  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  a  National  Bank,  more 
than  one-half  of  whose  capital  was  either  lying 
unproductive  in  its  vaults,  or  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  bankers.** 

450.  One  great  object  of  President  Jackson 
and  the  party  with  which  he  acted  was  to  aboUsh 
the  small  notes,  which  circulated  throughout  the 
Union,  for  a  dollar,  and  even  half-a-dollar,  and 
to  substitute  gold  and  silver.  In  his  message  of 
1835,  he  again  recurs  to  the  bank.  "  Connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  country  in  all  its  branches 
of  industry,  it  is  pleasing  to  witness  the  advan- 
tages which  have  already  been  derived  from  the 
recent  law  regulating  the  value  of  the  gold 
coinage.  These  advantages  will  be  more  appa- 
rent in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  when  the 
branch  mints  authorized  to  be  established  in 
North  Carolina,  Greorgia,  and  Louisiana,  shall 
have  gone  into  operation.  Aided,  as  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be,  by  further  reforms  in  the  bankmg 
systems  of  the  States,  and  by  judicious  regula- 
tions on  the  part  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
custody  of  the  public  moneys,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipate  that  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
as  a  circulatmg  medium,  will  become  general  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  connected  with  the 
labour  of  the  country.  The  great  desideratum 
in  modem  times,  is  an  efficient  check  upon  the 
power  of  banks,  preventing  that  excessive  issue 
of  paper,  whence  arise  the  fluctuations  in  the 
standiu*d  of  value  which  render  uncertain  the 
rewards  of  labour.  It  was  supposed  by  those 
who  established  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
that  from  the  credit  given  to  it  by  the  custody  of 
the  public  moneys  and  other  privileges,  and  the 
cantions  taken  to  guard  against  the  evils  which 
the  country  had  suffered  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
many  of  the  State  institutions  of  that  period, 
we  should  derive  from  that  institution  all  the 
security  and  benefits  of  a  sound  currency,  and 
every  good  end  that  was  attainable  under  th^tt 
provwion  of  the  constitution,  which  authorizes 
C)ongress  alone  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now 
to  say  that  these  anticipations  have  not  been 
realized.  After  the  extensive  embarrassments, 
recently  produced  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  the  country  is  now  recover- 
ing) aggravated  as  they  were  by  pretensions  to 
power,  which  defied  the  public  authority,  and 
which,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  would 
have  changed  the  whole  character  of  our  govern- 
ment, every  candid  and  intelligent  individual 
must  admit  that  for  the  attainment  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  sound  currency,  we  must  look 
to  a  course  of  legislation  radically  different  from 
that  which  creat^  such  an  institution.  *  *  * 
The  experience  of  another  year  has  confirmed  the 
utter  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  was  necessary  as  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  government.** 

451.  In  1836,  the  President  again  entered 
very  fully  into  the  question  of  the  currency,  and 
a  national  bank.    ^*  It  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
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oontext  of  the  consUtation,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  the  times,  which  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  establish  a  cur- 
rency consisting  of  the  precious  metals.   These, 
from  their  peculiar  properties,  which  rendered 
them  the  standard  of  value  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, were  adopted  in  this,  as  well  to  establish 
its  commercial  standard  in  reference  to  foreign 
countries,  by  a  permanent  rule,  as  to  exclude  the 
vse  of  a  mutable  medium  of  exchange,  such  as 
of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  recognized 
by  the  statutes  c^  some  States  as  a  ten&r  fcnr 
debts,  or  the  still  more  pernicious  expedient  of 
a  paper  currency.    The  last  from  the  experience 
of  the  evils  of  the  issues  of  paper  during  the 
revolution,  had  become  so  justly  obnoxious,  as 
not  only  to  suggest  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
forbidding  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  by  the 
States,  but  also  to  produce  that  vote  in  the 
convention,  which  negatived  the  proposition  to 
grant  pow^  to  Congress  to  charter  corporations ; 
a  proposition  weU  understood  at  the  time  as 
intended  to   authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  which  was  to  issue  a  currency 
of  bank  notes,  as  a  capital  to  be  created  to  some 
extent  out  of  government  stocks.    Although  this 
proposition  was  refused  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
convention,  the  object  was  afterwards  in  effect 
obtiuned  by  its  ingenious  advocates,  through  a 
strained  construction  of  the  constitution.    The 
debts  of  the  Bevolution  were  funded  at  prices 
which  formed  no  equivalent,  compared  with  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  stock,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  exposed  the  motives  of  some  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
to  some  distrust    The  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
stocks  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  creation  of 
the  bank,  that  it  was  well  understood  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  were  largely  benefited  by 
it,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  times,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  diminish  the  respect  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Ck>ngre88  which  created  the  institution.    On 
the  establishment  of  a  nationid  bank,  it  became 
the  interest  of  its  creditors  that  gold  should  be 
superseded  by  the  paper  of  a  bank,  as  a  general 
currency.    A  value  was  soon  attached  to  the 
gold  coins,  which  made   their   exportation   to 
roreign  countries   as   a  mercantile  commodity, 
more  profitable  than  their  retention  and  use  at 
home,  as  money.     It  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  not  designed  by  those  who  established 
the  bank,  that  the  bank  became  in  effect  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Mmt  of  the  United  States.    Such 
was  the  origin  of  a  national  bank  currency,  and 
such  was  the  beginning  of  those  difficulties  which 
now  appear  in  the  excessive  issues  of  the  banks 
incorporated  by  the  various  states.    Although  it 
may  not  be  possible  by  any  legislative  means 
within  our  power,  to  change  at  once  the  system 
which  has  been  introduced,  and  has  received  the 
acquiescence  of  all  portions  of  the  country,  it  is 
certainly  our  duty  to  do  all  that  is  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  obligations,  to  prevent 
the  mischiefe  which  are  threatened  by  its  undue 
extension.    That  the  efforts  of  the  fathers  of  our 
government  to  guard  aeainst  it  by  a  constitu- 
tional provision  were  munded  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  been  frequently 
attested  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  country. 


The  same  course  which  led  them  to  refbse  their 
sanction  to  a  power  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  incorporation  for  banking  purpose  now  exists 
in  a  much  stronger  degree  to  urge  us  to  exert  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  calling  into  action  the  means 
necessary  to  correct  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
unfortunate  exercise  of  the  power ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  of  effecting  this 
great  good  will  be  improved  before  the  country 
witnesses  new  scenes  of  embarrassment  and 
distress.  Variableness  must  ever  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  currency,  of  which  the  precious 
metals  are  not  the  chief  ingredients,  or  which 
can  be  expanded  or  contracted  without  r^ard  to 
the  principles  that  regulate  the  value  of  those 
metals  as  a  standard  in  the  general  trade  of  the 
world.  With  us,  bank  issues  constitute  such  a 
currency,  and  must  ever  do  so  until  they  are 
made  dependant  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  a  curculating  medium,  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  all  other  commercial  countries. 
When  those  proportions  are  not  inftised  into  the 
circulation,  and  do  not  control  it,  it  is  manifest 
that  prices  must  vary  according  to  the  tide  of 
bank  issues,  and  the  value  and  stability  of  pro- 
perty must  stand  exposed  to  all  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  the  administration  of  institutions 
that  are  constantly  liable  to  the  temptations  of 
an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  community 
in  which  they  are  established.  The  progress  of 
an  expansion,  or  rather  a  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  by  excessive  bank  issues,  is  always 
attended  by  a  loss  to  the  labouring  classes.  This 
portion  of  the  community  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  watch  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  the 
money  market.  Engaged  from  day  to  day  in 
their  useftd  toils,  they  do  not  perceive  that 
although  their  wages  are  nominally  the  same,  or 
even  somewhat  higher,  they  are  greatly  reduced 
in  £EU5t  by  the  rapid  increase  of  a  spurious  cur- 
rency, which,  as  it  appears  to  make  money 
abound,  they  are  at  first  inclined  to  consider  a 
blessing,  it  is  not  so  with  the  speculator,  by 
whom  Siis  operation  is  better  understood,  and  is 
made  to  contribute  to  his  advantage.  It  is  not 
until  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  become 
so  dear,  that  the  labouring  classes  cannot  supply 
their  wants  out  of  their  wages,  that  the  wages 
rise,  and  gradually  reach  a  justly  proportioned  rate 
to  that  of  the  products  of  their  labour.  When 
thus  by  the  depreciation,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  wages  as  well 
as  prices  become  exorbitant,  it  is  soon  found  that 
the  whole  effect  of  the  adulterations  is  a  tariff  on 
our  home  industry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
tries where  gold  and  silver  circulate,  and  main- 
tain uniformity  and  moderation  in  prices.  It  is 
then  perceived  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  land  and  labour  produces  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  products,  until  these  pro- 
ducts do  not  sustain  a  competition  with  similar 
ones  in  other  countries,  and  thus  both  manufac- 
tured and  agricultural  productions  cease  to  bear 
exportation  from  the  country  of  the  spurious 
currency,  because  they  cannot  be  sold  for  cost. 
This  is  the  process  by  which  specie  is  banished 
by  the  paper  of  the  banks.  Their  vaults  are 
soon  exhausted  to  pay  for  foreign  commodities, 
the  next  is  a  stoppage  of  specie  payments, — a 
total  degradation  of  paper  as  a  currency,  un- 
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usual  depression  of  prices,  the  min  of  debtors, 
and  the  accnmolation  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  creditors,  and  cautions  capitalists.  It  was  in 
yiew  of  these  evils,  together  with  the  dangerous 
power  wielded  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  repugnance  to  our  constitution,  that  I  was 
induced  to  exert  the  power  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  American  people  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  that  institution.  But  although  various 
dan^rs  to  our  republican  institutions  have  been 
obviated  by  the  failure  of  that  bank  to  extort 
from  tlie  government  a  renewal  of  its  charter, 
it  is  obvious  that  little  has  been  accomplished 
except  a  salutary  change  of  public  opinion  to- 
wards restoring  to  the  country  the  sound  cur- 
rency provided  for  in  the  constitution.  In  tiie 
Acts  of  several  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  cir- 
culation of  small  notes,  and  the  auxiliary  enact- 
ments of  Congress  at  the  last  session,  forbidding 
their  reception  or  payment  on  public  account,  the 
true  policy  of  the  country  has  been  advanced, 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  precious  metals  in- 
ftised  into  our  circulating  medium.  These  mea- 
sures will  probably  be  allowed  up  in  due  time 
bv  the  enactment  of  State  laws,  banishing  from 
cfrculation  bank  notes  of  still  higher  denomina- 
tions ;  and  the  object  may  be  materially  promoted 
by  further  Acts  of  Congress,  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment as  fiscal  agents,  of  such  banks  as  con- 
tinue to  issue  notes  of  low  denominations,  and 
throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  circula- 
tion of  gold  and  silver.  The  effects  of  the  ex- 
tension of  bank  credits,  and  over  issues  of  bank 
paper,  have  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  From  the  returns  made 
by  the  various  registers  and  receivers  in  the 
early  part  of  last  summer,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  receipts  arising  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  were  increasing  to  an  unprecen- 
dented  amount.  In  effect,  however,  these  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  nothing  more  than  credits 
in  bank.  The  banks  let  out  their  notes  to  specu- 
lators, they  were  paid  to  the  receivers,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  banks,  to  be  sent  out  again 
and  again,  being  mere  Instrumento  to  transfer  to 
speculators  the  most  valuable  public  land,  and  pay 
the  government  by  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
banks.  Theie  credits  on  the  books  of  some  of  the 
Western  banks,  usually  called  deposits,  were  already 
greatly  beyond  their  immediate  means  of  pay- 
ment, aod  were  rapidly  increasing.  Indeed,  each 
speculation  furnished  means  for  another,  for  no 
sooner  had  one  individual,  or  company,  paid  in 
the  notes,  than  they  were  immediately  lent  to 
another  for  a  like  purpose,  and  the  banks  were 
extending  their  business  and  their  issues  so 
larffely,  as  to  alarm  considerate  men,  and  render 
H  doubtful  whether  these  bank  credits,  if  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  would  ultimately  be  or  the 
least  value  to  the  government.  The  spirit  of 
expansion  and  speculation  was  not  confined  to 
the  deposit  banks,  but  pervaded  the  whole 
multitude  of  banks  throughout  the  Union,  and 
was  giving  rise  to  new  institutions  to  aggravate 
the  evil.  The  safety  of  the  public  fimds,  and  the 
interest  of  the  people  generally,  required  that 
these  operations  shoulcl  be  checked,  and  it 
became  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  general 
and  State  governments,  to  adopt  all  legitimate 
and  proper  means  to  produce  that  salutary 
effect.    Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed 


the  issuing  of  the  order  which  will  be  laid  before 
you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requiring 
payment  for  the  public  lands  sold,  to  be  made 
in  specie,  with  an  exception  until  the  15th  of 
the  present  month,  in  favour  of  actual  settlers. 
This  measure  has  produced  many  salutary  con- 
sequences. It  checked  the  career  of  the  western 
banks,  and  gave  them  additional  strength  in 
anticipation  of  the  pressure,  which  has  since 
pervaded  our  eastern  as  well  as  the  European 
commercial  cities.  By  preventing  the  extension 
of  the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  the 
means  of  speculation,  and  retarded  its  progress  in 
monopolizmg  the  most  valuable  of  the  public 
lands.  It  has  tended  to  save  the  new  Stetes 
from  a  non-resident  proprietorship,  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  a  new 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  old  one.  It 
has  tended  to  keep  open  the  public  lands  for 
entry  by  emigrants  at  government  prices,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  purchase  of  speculators  at 
double  or  treble  prices.  And  it  is  conveving  into 
the  interior  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold,  there  to 
enter  permanently  into  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  place  it  on  a  firmer  foundation.  •  •  • 
Experience  continues  to  realize  the  expectations 
entertained  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  State  banks 
to  perform  the  duties  of  fiscal  agents  for  the 
government,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits.  It  was  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  the  State  banks, 
whatever  might  be  the  regulations  of  the  Trea- 
sury department,  could  not  make  the  transfers 
requirea  by  the  government,  or  negociate  the 
domestic  exchanges  of  tiie  country.  It  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  the  real  domestic  ex- 
changes, performed  through  discounts,  by  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  its  25  branches,  were 
at  least  one-third  less  than  those  of  the  deposit 
banks  for  an  equal  period  of  time;  and  if  a 
comparison  be  instituted  between  the  amounts 
of  service  rendered  by  these  institutions,  on  the 
broader  basis  which  has  been  used  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  estimating 
what  they  consider  the  domestic  exchanges  tran- 
sacted by  it,  the  result  will  be  still  more  favour- 
able to  the  deposit  banks.  The  whole  amount 
of  public  money  transferred  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  m  1832,  was  16,000,000  dollars. 
The  amount  transferred  and  actually  paid  by 
the  deposit  banks,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 
October  last,  was  39,819,899  dollars ;  the  amount 
transferred  and  paid  between  that  period  and  the 
6th  of  November  was  5,399,000  dollars,  and  the 
amount  of  transfer  warrants  outstanding  on  that 
day  was  14,450,000  dollars,  making  an  aggregate 
of  59,168,894  dollars.  These  enormous  sums  of 
money  first  mentioned  have  been  transferred 
with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  regularity, 
and  the  rates  at  which  the  exchanges  have  been 
negotiated,  previously  to  the  passaffe  of  the  De- 
posit Act,  were  generally  below  those  charged 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Indepen- 
dently of  these  services,  which  are  far  greater 
than  those  rendered  by  the  United  States  Bank 
and  its  twenty-five  branches,  a  number  of  the 
deposit  banks  have,  with  a  commendable  seal 
to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  im- 
ported from  abroad,  at  their  own  expense,  lai^ 
sums  of  the  precious  metals  for  coinage  and  cir- 
culation. In  the  same  manner  have  nearly  all  the 
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predlctioiis  turned  out  in  respect  to  the  effisct  of 
the  removal  of  the  deposits — a  step  nnqnestlon- 
ably  necessary  to  prevent  the  eyils  which  it  was 
foreseen  the  bank  itself  would  endeavoor  to  create 
in  a  final  struggle  to  procure  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  It  may  be  thus,  too,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  further  steps  which  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  excessive  issue  of  other  bank  pimer ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  now  deter 
the  federal  and  state  authorities  from  the  firm 
and  vigcNTOus  performance  of  their  duties  to 
themselves  and  the  people  in  this  respect.  •  •  # 
The  conduct  and  present  condition  of  that  bank, 
and  the  great  amount  of  capital  vested  in  it  by 
the  United  States,  require  your  careful  attention. 
Its  charter  expired  on  the  drd  day  of  March  last, 
and  it  has  now  no  power  but  that  given  in  the 
21st  section, — *  to  use  the  corporate  name,  style, 
and  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  suits,  for  the 
final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the  affiurs 
and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  sale 
and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  but  not  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatsoever,  nor  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
term  of  inc<»^ration.*  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  charter,  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  obtained 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  excluding  only  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  wind  up  their  concerns, 
and  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  amount 
due  on  account  of  the  stock  held  by  them,  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  old  bank  appear  to 
have  transferred  the  books,  papers,  notes,  obliga- 
tions, and  most  or  all  of  its  property,  to  this  new 
corporation,  which  entered  upon  business  as  a 
continuation  of  the  old  concern*  Amongst  other 
acts  of  questionable  validity,  the  notes  of  the 
expired  corporation  are  known  to  have  been  used 
as  its  own,  and  again  put  in  circulation.  That 
the  old  bank  had  no  ri^ht  to  issue  or  reissue  its 
notes  after  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  cannot 
be  denied,  and  that  it  could  not  confer  any  such 
right  on  its  substitute,  any  more  than  exercise  it 
itself,  is  equally  plain.  In  law  and  honesty,  the 
notes  of  the  bank  in  circulation,  at  the  expiration 
of  ite  charter,  should  have  been  called  in  bv 
public  advertisement,  paid  up  as  presented,  and, 
together  with  those  on  hand,  cancelled  and 
destroyed.  Their  re-issue  is  sanctioned  bv  no 
Uw,  and  warranted  by  no  necessity.  If  the 
United  States  be  responsible  in  their  stock  for 
the  payment  of  these  notes,  their  re-issue  by  the 
new  corporation,  for  their  own  profit  is  a  fraud 
on  the  government.  K  the  United  States  is  not 
responsible,  then  there  is  no  legal  responsibility 
in  any  quarter,  and  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  country. 
They  are  the  redeemed  notes  of  a  dissolved 
partnership,  but  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
retiring  partner,  and  without  his  consent,  are 
again  re-issued  and  circulated.  «  •  •  The 
lessons  taught  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
cannot  well  be  lost  upon  the  American  people. 
They  will  take  care  never  again  to  place  so 
tremendous  a  power  in  irresponsible  hands ;  and 
it  will  be  fortunate  if  they  seriously  consider  the 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  on  a 
smaller  scale  from  the  facility  with  which  cor- 
porate powers  are  granted  by  the  State  govern- 
ments.** Thus  ended  the  era  of  a  central  national 
bank  in  the  United  States. 


452.  We  have  already  shown,  in  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Banking  in  England,  that  the 
years  1834-35-36  were  years  of  great  commer- 
cial speculation,  arising,  very  greatly,  from  the 
extremely  plentiful  harvests,  and  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  joint-stock  banks.  We  have  just 
seen  that  the  very  same  thing  tookplace  in  the 
United  States.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  this  race  of  evil.  We  have 
already  shown  how  it  increased  its  issues  in  these 
years,  partly  as  alleged  by  the  President,  for 
party  purposes :  but  the  other  banks  did  exactly 
the  same  thing.  The  consequence  was  a  general 
spirit  of  wild  speculation  in  every  conceivable 
tiling.  The  year  1837  began  with  a  very  severe 
pressure  on  the  money  market  in  London ;  and 
this  was  not  long  in  extending  itself  to  America. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  however,  we  may 
note  that  the  Senate  ordered  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure which  it  had  passed  on  President  Jackson 
to  be  expunged  from  its  books,  declaring  it  to  be 
arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and 
unjust  and  unmerited.  To  show  how  banking 
had  increased  at  this  time,  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  showed  that  in  1834 
the  circulation  of  the  biuiks  in  the  Union  was 
94,000,000  dollars;  in  1836  it  was  140,000,000 
dollars ;  the  total  liabilities  of  the  banks  in  1834 
were  195,000,000  dollars;  in  1836  thev  were 
330,000,000.  In  March,  the  difficulties  m  Lon- 
don were  supposed  to  have  been  got  over,  and 
attention  began  to  be  strongly  directed  to  the 
United  States,  as  it  wss  known  that  English 
persons  who  had  sent  their  money  over  to  be 
mvested  there,  when  it  wss  cheap  in  London, 
were  now  callijig  it  in  as  rapidly  as  they  could. 
It  was  fully  expected  that  this  would  cause  great 
distress  in  New  York,  and  all  the  other  trading 
cities  in  the  United  States.  (The  Times^  March 
8,  1837).  And  the  same  doubts  were  then  begin- 
ning to  press  upon  the  Americans.  They  were 
then  bec(»ning  alarmed  as  to  how  they  were  to 
meet  the  payments  due  for  the  enormous  impor- 
tations of  the  preceding  year.  About  the  end  of 
March  a  number  of  large  American  houses  were 
obliged  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  was  granted  to  them. 

453.  While  a  crisis  was  generally  expected 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  President  Jackson 
retired  from  office,  and  in  his  farewell  address  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  he  took  occasion 
to  reiterate  his  solemn  warning  of  the  danger  of 
the  American  system  of  paper  currency.  *^In 
renewing  the  confiicts  which  have  taken  place 
between  different  interests  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  policy  pursued  since  the  adoption  of  our 
present  rorm  of  government,  we  find  nothing  that 
has  produced  such  deep-seated  evil  as  the  course 
of  legislation  in  relation  to  the  currency.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  unquestionably 
intended  to  secure  to  the  people  a  circulating 
medium  of  gold  and  silver;  but  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  l^ational  Bank  by  Congress,  with  the 
privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  receivable  in 
the  payment  of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate course  of  legislation  by  the  several  States 
on  the  same  subject,  drew  from  general  circu- 
lation the  constitutional  currency,  and  substi- 
tuted one  of  paper  in  its  place.**  He  then  entered 
into  a  minute  account  of  the  evils  caused  by  the 
arbitrary  increase  and  contraction  of  a  paper 
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currency,  the  gambling  spirit  evoked  by  the 
fluctnauons  in  value  of  a  paper  currency,  and 
the  ruin  caused  by  it.  "Recent  events  have 
proved  that  the  paper  money  system  of  this 
country  ms^  be  used  as  an  engine  to  under- 
mine your  n'ee  institutions ;  and  that  those  who 
desire  to  engross  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  and  to  govern  by  corruption  or  force,  are 
aware  of  its  power,  and  prepared  to  employ  it. 
Your  banks  now  ^imish  your  only  circulating 
medium,  and  money  is  plenty  or  scarce,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  notes  issued  by  them. 
While  they  have  capitals  not  greatly  dispro- 
portioned  to  each  other,  they  are  competitors 
in  business,  and  no  one  of  them  can  exercise 
dominion  over  the  rest;  and  although  in  the 
present  state  of  the  currency,  these  banks  may 
and  do  operate  injuriously  upon  the  habits  of 
business,  the  pecuniary  concerns  and  the  moral 
tone  of  society,  yet  from  their  number  and  dis- 
persed situation,  they  cannot  combine  for  the 
purposes  of  political  influence,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  dispositions  of  some  of  them,  their 
power  of  mischief  must  necessarily  be  confined 
to  a  narrow  space,  and  felt  only  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhoods.  But  when  the  Charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  obtained 
from  Congress,  it  perfected  the  schemes  of  the 
paper  system,  and  gave  its  advocates  the  posi- 
tion they  have  struggled  to  obtain,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  federal  government  down 
to  the  present  hour.  The  immense  capital,  the 
peculiar  privileges  bestowed  upon  it,  enabled  it 
to  exercise  despotic  sway  over  the  other  banks 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  From  its  superior 
strength,  it  could  seriously  injure,  if  not  destroy, 
the  business  of  any  one  of  them  which  might 
incur  its  resentment ;  and  it  openly  claimed  for 
itself  the  power  of  regulating  the  currency 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
it  asserted,  (and  it  undoubtedly  possess^),  the 
power  to  make  money  plenty  or  scarce  at  its 
pleasure,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quarter  of  the 
Union,  by  controlling  the  issues  of  other  banks, 
and  permitting  an  expansion,  or  compelling  a 
general  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium, 
according  to  its  own  will.  The  other  banking 
institutions  were  sensible  of  its  strength,  and 
they  soon  generally  became  its  obedient  instru- 
ments, rea^  at  all  times  to  execute  its  mandates ; 
and,  with  the  banks,  necessarily  went  also  that 
numerous  class  of  persons  in  our  commercial 
cities,  who  depend  altogether  on  bank  credits  for 
their  solvency  and  means  of  business,  and  who 
are  therefore  obliged,  for  their  own  safety,  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  the  money  power  by 
distinguished  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  service. 
The  result  of  the  ill-advised  legislation  which 
established  this  great  monopoly,  was  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  monied  power  of  the  Union, 
with  its  boundless  means  of  corruption,  and  its 
numerous  dependents,  under  the  direction  and 
conmiand  of  one  acknowledged  head,  thus  orga- 
nizing this  particular  interest  as  one  body,  and 
securmg  to  it  unity  and  concert  of  action  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  enabling  it  to  bring 
forward  upon  any  occasion  its  entire  and  undi- 
vided strength,  to  support  or  defeat  any  measure 
of  the  government.  In  the  hands  of  this  for- 
midable power,  thus  perfectly  organized,  was 
also  placed  unlimited  -dominion  over  the  amount 


of  the  circulating  medium,  giving  it  the  power 
to  regulate  the  value  of  property  and  the  fruits 
of  labour  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  and  to 
bestow  prosperity,  or  bring  ruin  upon  any  city 
or  section  of  the  country,  as  might  best  comport 
with  its  own  interest  or  policy. 

"We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  how  the  monied 
power,  thus  organized,  and  with  such  a  weapon 
in  its  hands,  would  be  likely  to  use  it.  The 
distress  and  alarm  which  pervaded  and  agita- 
ted the  whole  country,  when  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  waged  war  upon  the  people,  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  its  demands, 
cannot  yet  be  forgotten.  The  ruthless  and  un- 
sparing temper  with  which  whole  cities  and 
communities  were  oppressed,  individuals  im- 
poverished and  ruined,  and  a  scene  of  cheerful 
prosperity  suddenly  changed  into  one  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  ought  to  be  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  If  such  was  its  power  in  a  time  of 
peace,  what  would  it  not  have  been  in  a  season 
of  war,  with  an  enemy  at  your  doors.  No  nation 
but  the  freemen  of  the  United  States  could  have 
come  out  victorious  from  such  a  contest ;  yet,  if 
you  had  not  conquered,  the  government  would 
have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  many  to  that 
of  the  few ;  and  this  organized  money  power, 
from  its  secret  conclave,  would  have  dictated  the 
choice  of  your  highest  officers,  and  compelled  you 
to  make  peace  or  war,  as  best  suited  their  own 
wishes.  The  forms  of  your  government  might 
for  a  time  have  remained;  but  its  living  spirit 
would  have  departed  from  it. 

"  The  distress  and  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the 
people  by  the  bank,  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  that 
system  of  policy,  which  is  continually  striving  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  federal  government 
beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  constitution. 
The  powers  enumerat<^  in  that  instrument  do 
not  confer  on  Congress  the  right  to  establish  such 
a  corporation  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  evil  consequences  which  followed  may 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  departing  from  the  true 
rule  of  construction,  and  of  permitting  temporary 
circumstances,  or  the  hope  of  better  promoting 
the  public  welfare,  to  influence  in  any  degree  our 
decisions  upon  the  extent  of  th^  authority  of  the 
general  government.  Let  us  abide  by  the  con- 
stitution as  it  is  written,  or  amend  it  in  the 
constitutional  mode  if  it  is  found  to  be  defective. 
The  severe  lessons  of  experience  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  Congress  from  again 
chartering  such  a  monopoly,  even  if  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  present  an  insuperable  objection 
to  it." 

454.  The  crisis  in  America,  which  had  long 
been  foreseen  by  every  rational  man  who  paid 
attention  to  its  commercial  dealings  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  began  at  New  Orleans, 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  when  several  houses 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  banks  there  for  assis- 
tance. About  the  18th  of  that  month  the  houses 
of  New  York  connected  with  those  in  the  South 
began  to  fall,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
failures  had  become  general  throughout  the  Union. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  applied  to, 
to  remit  coin  to  Europe,  to  issue  poet  notes  payable 
at  Philadelphia,  and  bonds  payable  at  some 
distant  date  in  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam. 
The  bank  promptly  agreed  to  assist  the  mer- 
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chants,  and  the  banks  of  New  York  agreed  to 
co-oporate  with  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
increase  their  discounts  by  the  aggregate  snm 
of  1,500,000  dollars.  The  PhOadelpMa  banks 
did  the  same.  These  new  securities  were  sent 
over  to  England  and  favourably  received.  Bv 
the  beginning  of  April  the  failures  in  New  York 
reached  100,  and  their  amount  was  not  less  than 
jCd,000,000.  Immense  quantities  of  these  bonds 
were  remitted,  and  soon  after  the  people  in 
America  began  to  think  that  they  were  not  sc 
advanta^us  as  had  been  supposed.  The  bonds 
were  sold  at  prices  equivalent  to  borrowing  at 
two  per  cent,  per  month,  and  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  had  got  possession  of  all  the  best 
New  York  paper  which  fell  due  during  the  next 
six  months,  of  which  it  would  demand  payment 
in  specie.  The  banks  in  New  York  began  to 
organize  measures  to  resist  this  demand  for  specie. 
In  New  Orleans,  discount  on  the  best  paper  rose 
to  five  or  six  per  cent,  per  month.  "The  dis- 
tress and  panic,**  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"now  pervading  the  United  States,  have  never 
been  equalled  since  the  Revolutionary  war.  «  •  . 
The  accounts  from  every  quarter  of  the  union 
are  of  the  same  gloomy  character  ;~-every  mail 
adds  to  the  list  of  fiedlures.  In  this  city,  during 
the  month  of  April,  about  250  houses  have 
already  suspended  payment:  it  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  the  number  is  not  doubled  during  the 
next  thirty  days.** 

455.  At  length  the  crisis  burst  at  New  York 
on  the  8th  of  May.  The  shares  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  fell  from  118  to  98  in  a 
few  days ;  and  those  of  other  banks  in  a  greater 
ratio.  A  run  began  on  the  Mechanics*,  and  the 
Dry  Dock  Banl^; — the  former  stood,  but  the 
latter,  after  paying  away  100,000  dollars,  stop- 
ped. The  three  banks  in  Buffalo  stopped. 
The  entire  body  of  banks  then  in  New  i  ork, 
after  full  deliberation,  resolved  to  suspend  specie 
payments  together;  and  an  Act  was  hurried 
through  the  Legislature,  which  was  then  sitting, 
to  legalize  the  suspension.  This  measure  pro- 
duced great  instant  relief  and  was  immedit^ly 
followed  by  all  the  banks  in  the  Union,  about 
700  in  number,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
among  the  rest.  In  New  York  the  paper  of  the 
city  ^mks  fell  to  ten  or  twelve  discount.  This 
depreciation,  of  course,  extended  rapidlv  throneh- 
out  the  country.  The  notes  in  Mississippi  fell 
to  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
city  notes  of  New  Orleans ;  and  to  45  per  cent, 
compared  with  specie.  The  distress  and  con- 
fusion caused  by  this  state  of  things  caused 
somewhat  of  a  re-action  in  favour  of  a  national 
bank. 

456.  A  very  general  demand  arose  that  the 
President  should  summon  an  early  meeting  of 
Congress  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  which 
the  President,  having  resisted  for  some  time, 
was  obliged  to  do.  Congress  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  September.  The  message,  of  course, 
was  entirely  occupied  with  the  commercial  crisis, 
which  the  President  attributed  to  the  excessive 
issues  of  banks,  both  in  England  and  America. 
He  decidedly  discouraged  the  idea  of  foanding 
another  national  bank,  and  said  that  experience 
disproved  the  idea  that  the  existence  of  a  national 
bank  would  have  prevented  the  crisis.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  did  not,  and  could 


not,  prevent  former  and  slmUar  embarrassments, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strength  it  had  been 
supposed  to  acquire  under  its  present  charter, 
had  it  either  checked  other  institutions,  or  been 
able  to  save  itself.  The  question  of  a  national 
bank  was  of  course  brought  up ;  but  a  majority 
of  123  to  91  in  the  House  of  Representativeia 
voted  against  it. 

457.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  having 
been  defeated  in  its  attempt  to  obtain  a  renewal 
of  its  charter  fix)m  Congress,  applied  for  and 
obtained  one  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  stockholders  were  incorporated,— 
except  the  United  States,— and  allowed  to  make 
up  their  capital  to  its  former  amount  by  other 
subscriptions;  but  the  charter  conferred  upon 
them  novel  and  most  dangerous  powers,  namely, 
de^ng  in  exchanges  and  merchsmdlze ; — ^that  is, 
the  directors  were  allowed  to  apply  the  money 
of  the  stockholders  or  depositors  in  any  com- 
mercial speculation  th^  chose.  At  tMs  period, 
finding  that  their  bonds  had  been  so  well  re- 
ceived in  England,  they  determined  to  send  over 
agents  of  their  own  to  manage  their  exchange 
and  mercantile  speculations.  This  was  viewed 
with  much  jealousy  in  the  city. 

458.  Many  meetings  were  held  in  the  States 
by  the  banks  with  a  view  to  resume  payments 
in  cash.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  made 
an  attempt  to  resume  cash  payments  in  August, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  government  deposits,  in 
terms  of  the  law  which  enacted  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  nearest  specie  paying  bank,  but 
the  entanglements  and  engagements  of  this  bank 
were  so  great  that  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
impossible;  and  thus  Mr.  Biddle*s  expected 
triumph  over  the  executive  was  frustrated.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1838,  things  became  stiU 
worse  in  New  England ; — several  of  the  banks 
in  Boston  became  insolvent,  and  an  association 
was  formed,  which  refused  to  take  the  notes  of 
a  number  of  the  others;  the  discount  on  the 
bills  and  notes  fell  still  lower, — in  some  cases 
as  much  as  70  and  80  per  cent.  An  investi- 
gation into  the  affairs  of  the  Franklin  Bank, 
showed  the  statements  and  figures  put  forward 
by  many  of  the  banks  were  fraudulent.  To 
show  how  extrava^mtly  the  Massachusetts  banks 
had  been  over -trading,  the  following  figures  ex- 
hibit the  specie  they  held  as  compared  to  their 
issues :— In  the  county  of  Suffolk  the  banks  had 
1  dollar  in  specie  to  4  in  paper ;  in  Middlesex, 
1  to  11 ;  in  Worcester,  1  to  18;  in  Franklin, 
1  to  17;  in  Hampshire,  1  to  41 ;  in  Hampden, 
1  to  19;  in  Berkshire,  1  to  25;  in  Norfolk, 
1  to  19;  in  Bristol,  1  to  19;  in  Plymouth,  1  to 
16 ;  in  Barnstaple,  1  to  16 ;  and  in  Nantuchet, 
1  to  11 ;  and  the  investigations  that  took  place 
shewed  that  a  number  of  the  banks  were  in  the 
habit  of  loaning  a  quantity  of  specie  to  each 
other  to  make  up  the  quantity  required  by  law, 
when  the  commissioners  came  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  bank. 

459.  In  March,  1838,  the  New  York  banks 
having  been  for  some  time  acting  on  a  system 
of  severe  cui*t ailment,  the  exchanges  turned  in 
favour  of  America,  and  left  a  large  profit  on  the 
import  of  gold.  The  Bank  of  England,  which 
had  only  just  escaped  a  very  severe  crisis  itself, 
adopted  the  astounding  measure  of  exporting  a 
milnon  of  gold  to  the  United  States.    The  New 
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York  banis,  meantime,  had  been  making  the 
most  rigorous  efforts  to  obtain  specie.  They 
had  reduced  their  liabilities  from  25,480,000 
dollars  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1837,  to  12,920,000 
dollars  on  the  1st  of  January,  1838 ;  and  they 
sold  every  description  of  security  which  had 
come  into  their  hands.  To  show  the  rash  and 
dangerous  character  of  their  system,  one  bank 
alone,  at  a  single  public  sale,  put  up  6,378  shares 
in  twenty-two  different  companies.  Advances 
had  been  made  in  1836,  upon  the  security  of 
shares,  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent,  above  their 
par  value,  and  as  they  then  sold  for  40  per  cent, 
below  that,  it  was  calculated  that  this  one  bank 
would  not  get  out  of  that  single  sale  with  a  less 
loss  than  300,000  dollars.  And  the  case  of  this 
bank  was  more  or  less  that  of  many  others.  It 
waa,  however,  determined,  if  possible,  to  resume 
payments  on  the  10th  of  May. 

460.  At  the  same  time  the  extraordinary 
operations  of  Biddle*8  Bank  (as  the  United 
States  Bank  was  called,)  began  to  excite,  in 
the  minds  of  mercantile  men,  great  doubts  of  its 
stability.  The  reports  from  various  branches 
disclosed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  its  assets 
were  of  a  bad  and  doubtM  nature,  and  it  b^;an 
new  issues  of  paper,  payable  in  distant  parts  of 
the  Union,  without  any  authority  beyond  a  State 
charter.  Immense  quantities  of  obligations  were 
sent  over  by  every  mail  to  London  to  the  agency 
there,  promising  about  double  the  rate  of  interest 
obtainable  on  the  best  English  securities.  The 
consequence  was  that  numbers  of  people  were 
tempted  to  buy  these  up,  trusting  to  the  supposed 
ma^itude  of  the  capital. 

461.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  banks  in  the 
States  were  chartered,  and  no  private  or  unin- 
corporated persons  were  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
busmess  of  banking.  In  1829  the  numerous 
bank  failures  which  had  occurred  in  the  Union 
since  1816,  induced  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
to  orsanize  what  was  called  *^a  safety  fond.** 
By  1Mb  Act  all  monied  corporations,  having 
banking  powers,  created  in  future,  or  whose 
charters  should  be  renewed  or  extended,  were 
ordered  to  p^  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State, 
every  1st  of  January,  a  sum  equal  to  one  half 
per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock,  and  such  payments 
were  to  be  continued  until  they  had  paid  in  3 
per  cent,  of  their  capital.  This  money  was  to 
remain  the  property  of  the  corporation,  but  was 
to  be  invested  by  the  treasurer,  and  the  annual 
profits  paid  over  to  the  corporation.  This  fond 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  notes  of 
any  one  of  the  corporations  which  might  become 
insolvent,  and  not  leave  sufficient  to  discharge 
its  notes  after  the  sale  of  its  assets.  But  the 
State  banks  having  been  so  grossly  mismanaged, 
and  led  to  so  much  distress,  it  was  now  re- 
solved, by  Act,  April  18,  1838,  to  open  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  to  others  besides  incorporated 
banks.  These  companies  and  firms  were  called 
"Monied  Corporations,"  ^* Banking  Associa- 
tions," and  "Bankers,*'  which  were  all  regu- 
lated by  very  stringent  enactments.  With  regard 
to  the  chartered  banks,  it  was  enacted,  that  they 
should  not  make  dividends  except  from  the 
surplus  profits  arising  out  of  their  business ;  pay 
to  the  stockholders,  or  in  any  way  withdraw  any 
part  of  the  capital  stock  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature ;  discount,  or  receive  any  note  or 


other  evidence  of  debt  in  payment  of  any  instal- 
ment actually  called  in,  or  with  the  mtent  to 
provide  the  means  of  making  such  a  payment ; 
receive  or  discount  any  note  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  with  the  intent  of  enabling  any  stockholder 
to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  money  paid  in  by 
him  on  his  stock;  apply  any  of  the  corporate 
fnnds,  except  surplus  profits,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  purchase  of  their  own  stock; 
receive  any  of  their  own  shares  in  payment 
or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to  them;  or 
exchange  any  of  their  own  stock,  or  obligations, 
for  the  stock,  or  obligations,  of  any  other  cor- 
poration; to  make  any  loans  or  discounts  ex- 
ceeding three  times  the  amount  of  capital  actually 
paid  in ;  to  make  any  loans  or  discounts  to  the 
directors,  or  upon  paper  bearing  the  directors' 
names,  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  capital. 
In  the  calculation  of  profits  all  interest  due,  but 
unpaid,  was  not  to  be  reckoned ;  all  expenses  of 
management  were  to  be  deducted;  also  all 
interest  due  or  paid  on  the  debts  of  the  company, 
and  all  losses  sustained;  all  debts  due,  upon 
which  no  interest  has  been  paid  for  one  year,  or 
debts  upon  which  judgment  has  been  recovered, 
but  remained  unsatisned,  for  two  years.  All 
losses  sustained  which  exceeded  the  undivided 

Srofits,  should  be  subtracted  from  capital,  and  no 
ividend  declared  until  the  capital  was  replaced. 
All  shares  given  as  security  for  a  debt  which 
should  not  be  paid,  were  to  be  sold  within  sixt^ 
days  after  the  debt  was  due  and  unpaid,  and  if 
not  sold,  they  were  to  be  deducted  from  capital, 
and  no  dividend  was  to  be  declared  until  the  loss 
should  be  made  good.  Every  chartered  bank 
waa,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  to  send 
to  the  comptroller  a  very  minute  statement  of 
its  afikirs,  under  the  pendty  of  beins  proceeded 
against  as  insolvent,  if  it  delayed  doing  so  for 
one  month.  This  statement  is  to  show  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in  or  invested 
according  to  the  charter ;  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  company,  and  how  much  of  it  is 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  business;  the 
amount  held  of  its  own  stock,  and  whether  ab- 
solutely or  as  collateral  security ;  the  debts  due 
to  it,  specifying  each  kind;  the  debts  due  by  it, 
also  specifying  each  kind ;  the  claims  against  it 
not  acknowledged  as  debts;  the  amount  for 
which  it  is  bound  as  surety,  or  for  which  it  may 
become  liable  by  the  happening  of  contingent 
events;  of  its  notes  and  bills  in  circulation,  its 
loans  and  discounts,  and  its  specie  in  hand. 
Every  such  statement  after  the  first  shall  also 
contain  the  amount  of  losses  charged  since  the 
last,  and  the  dividends  declared.  The  comp- 
troller is  to  tabulate  all  these  particulars  in  a 
book,  to  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and  if  he 
suspects  that  the  figures  are  inaccurate,  or  that 
the  corporation  is  insolvent,  he  is  immediately  to 
report  to  the  legislature.  No  coi-poration  having 
banking  powers  is  to  issue  any  note,  or  bill,  for 
less  than  one  dollar.  And  no  banking  company 
is  by  itself,  or  its  agents,  to  buy  up  directly,  or 
indirectly,  any  of  its  obligations  for  less  than 
the  sum  then  due  on  the  face  of  them.  No  officer 
is  to  make  any  loan  or  advance  on  any  security 
which  he  shall  know  to  have  been  refused  by 
any  other  officer  of  the  bank.  Every  one  of  the 
company's  obligations  are  to  be  payable  at  the 
banking  house  of  the  company.    Many  minute 
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regolatUms  are  made  as  to  the  election  of  di- 
rectors, and  the  management  of  the  safety  fond. 

462.  With  respect  to  nnincorponUied  banks,  or 
M  banking  associations**  and  private  ** bankers,** 
it  was  enacted  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
bank  department  should  cause  to  be  engraved  a 
certain  number  of  notes,  like  bank  notes,  of  the 
same  denominations  as  those  authorised  to  be 
issued  bj  the  incorporated  banks,  and  whenever 
any  person,  or  association  of  persons,  formed 
ficMT  the  purpose  of  banking,  should  transfer  to 
the  superintendent,  any  portion  of  public  stock, 
issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the  State,  such  person, 
or  association  of  persons,  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  in  return  an  equal  amount  of  these  notes. 
All  such  stock  to  be  made  equal  to  State  stock 
at  six  per  crat,  and  to  be  taken  at  its  current 
market  value,  but  not  above  its  par  value.  But 
stock  of  the  United  States  might  be  held  instead 
of  stock  of  the  State.  Such  persons  and  associ- 
ations having  received  these  notes,  and  having 
signed  them,  so  as  to  make  them  payable  on 
demand  at  theu:  houses  of  business,  may  loan 
and  circulate  them.  No  association  may  com- 
mence banking  business  until  they  have  depo- 
sited with  the  superintendent  securities  required 
by  law  to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars,  nor  any 
pivate  banker  less  than  50,000  dollars.  Every 
mdividual  banker,  who  receives  such  notes  from 
the  superintendent,  must  declare  whether  any 
other  person  is  interested  in  the  securities  depo- 
sited, and  he  must  also  certifV  the  town,  city,  or 
village,  in  which  he  resides  himself.  No  bank- 
ing association  or  private  banker  may  issue  or 
put  in  circulation  any  of  their  notes,  except  such 
as  are  payable  on  demand  and  without  interest. 
If  any  person  issuing  such  notes  &il  or  refuse  to 
pay  them  upon  demand,  during  usual  business 
hours,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
the  holder  may  cause  them  to  be  protested,  and  the 
superintendent,  on  receiving  such  protest,  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  makers  of  the  notes 
to  pay  them ;  and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so  for 
fifteen  days,  the  superintendent  is  to  give  notice 
in  the  State  papers  that  all  the  notes  issued  by 
such  persons  shall  be  redeemed  out  of  the  secu- 
rities held  by  him.  All  notes  or  bills,  where 
payment  is  secured  bv  the  deposit  of  public 
stock,  are  to  be  stamped  on  their  face  '^  Secured 
by  the  pledge  of  public  stocks.**  Instead  of 
public  stocks,  such  banking  association,  or 
private  banker,  may  deposit  one  half  the  amount 
m  bonds,  or  mortgf4B;es,  upon  real  estate,  bearing 
at  least  seven  per  cent,  interest,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  payable  annually,  or  semi-annually, 
and  in  such  case  the  bills  and  notes  are  to  be 
stamped  ^'  Secured  by  pledge  of  public  stocks, 
and  real  estate.**  All  the  securities  lodged  with 
the  superintendent  are  to  be  held  exclusively 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  and  notes  of 
such  person  or  association  put  in  circulation  as 
money.  Any  number  of  persons  may  associate 
to  establish  offices  of  discount,  deposit,  and  cir- 
culation, upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Act,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  such  association  must  not  be  less  than 
100,000  dollars ;  and  they  are  to  certify  under 
their  hands  and  seals  the  name  they  intend  to 
use  in  business ;  the  place  where  their  operations 
are  to  be  carried  on ;  the  amount  of  their  capital 
stock,  and  the  nomber  of  shares  into  which  it  is 


divided ;  the  names  and  residences  of  the  share- 
holders, and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each. 
Such  associations  ma^  carry  on  the  business  of 
banking,  by  discounting  bills,  notes,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt;  receive  deposits;  buy  and 
sell  gold  and  sOver  bullion,  foreign  coins,  and 
biUs  of  exchange ;  lend  money  on  real  security. 
The  shares  are  to  be  deemed  personal  property, 
and  may  be  transferred:  such  assocmtions  may 
provide  by  their  articles  for  an  increase  of  their 
capital,  and  the  number  of  the  associates,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  may  think  proper.  All 
suits  and  actions  by  and  against  such  associa- 
tions are  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  president,  and 
all  Judgments  and  decrees  obtainea  or  rendered 
against  such  associations,  are  to  be  enforced  only 
against  the  joint  property  of  the  association.  No 
shareholder  of  any  such  association  ^11  be 
liable  in  lus  private  capacity  for  any  of  the 
debts,  or  engagements  of  the  companv,  unless 
the  articles  of  association  signed  by  him  shall 
declare  him  to  be  so.  Such  association  is  for- 
bidden to  purchase,  hold,  or  convey,  real  estate, 
except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business,  or  such  as  shall  be  mort- 
gaged to  it  band  fide^  as  securi^  for  a  loan  or 
a  debt  due  to  it,  or  such  as  it  shall  purchase  at 
sales  under  judgments,  decrees,  or  mortgages 
held  by  it.  Upon  application  made  by  creditors, 
or  shareholders,  to  the  aihount  of  1,000  dollars, 
stating  facto,  verified  b^  affidavit,  the  supreme 
court  may,  in  ito  discretion,  order  a  strict  exam- 
ination to  be  made  in  the  affiurs  of  the  associa- 
tion to  ascertain  ite  condition,  and  the  prudence 
of  ite  nuuiagement,  and  the  result  of  sudi  inves- 
tigation is  to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  tiie 
court  may  direct. 

463.  Every  banking  association  and  private 
banker  shall  make  out  an  annual  statement,  shew- 
ing the  amount  of  certified  stock  paid  in  or  in- 
vested, aocordinf^  to  law ;  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  held,  specifying  what  portion  of  it  is  occu- 
pied for  the  transaction  of  business ;  the  diares  of 
stock  held  by  such  association,  or  individual 
banker,  whether  absolutely,  or  as  collateral  se- 
curity, specifying  each  kind  and  description  of 
stock,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  snares  of 
each.  The  debto  due  to  them,  specifying  such  as 
are  due  from  moneyed  or  other  corporations,  and 
their  names,  and  amounts,  and  the  amount  se- 
cured by  bond  and  mortgage,  or  judgment ;  the 
amount  which  ought  be  included  in  the  compnta- 
tation  of  losses,  and  the  total  amount  then 
collectable;  the  amount  of  debto  due  by  them, 
specifying  such  as  are  payable  on  demand,  such 
as  are  due  to  moneyed,  or  other  corporations,  as- 
sociations, (Mr  individual  bankers,  theur  names  and 
the  amounto  due  to  each.  The  amount  of  claims 
against  them  not  acknowledged  as  debto.  The 
amount  for  which  they  are  bound  as  sureties, 
or  for  which  they  may  become  liable  on  the 
happening  of  contingent  evente.  The  amount  of 
the  notes  or  bills  then  in  circulation,  of  loans,  and 
discounts,  and  of  specie  on  hand ;  the  same  for 
the  preceding  July.  The  amount  of  losses 
charged,  whether  against  capital  or  profits,  since 
last  preceding  statement,  and  of  the  dividends 
declared  and  made  during  the  same  period ;  the 
amount  of  mortgages  on  real  estate,  and  state 
stocks,  together  with  the  description  of  such 
stocks  deposited  as  security  for  the  circulating 
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notes  issued,  the  market  value  of  such  stocks, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  date 
to  which  payment  of  interest  has  been  made 
npon  such  mortgages  and  stocks,  and  whether 
the  interest  has  b^n  paid  to  the  association  or 
banker,  or  passed  to  their  credit  in  the  books  of 
the  superintendent.  K  any  association  neglected 
to  make  out  and  send  this  statement,  it  may  be 
dissolved,  and  any  private  bankers  be  restrained 
from  carrying  on  business.  All  banking  com- 
panies and  bankers,  except  those  carrying  on 
business  in  New  York,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  or 
Troy,  must  keep  an  agent  in  New  York,  Albany, 
or  Troy,  to  pay  all  such  of  their  notes  as  may  be 
presented  for  payment,  at  a  rate  of  discount  not 
exceeding  one  quarter  per  ceut.  No  banker  is  to 
receive,  pay  out,  give,  or  offer  in  payment,  as 
money,  to  circidate,  or  attempt  to  circulate  as 
money,  any  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt, 
issued,  or  purporting  to  be  issued  by  any  cor- 
poration, association,  or  individual,  situated  or 
residing  without  the  State,  and  which  shall  pur- 
port to  be  payable  or  redeemable  at  any  place, 
or  by  any  person,  association,  or  corporation 
within  the  State.  All  bankers  and  banking  in- 
stitutions are  forbidden  to  borrow  from  each 
other  any  notes,  bills,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  into  circulation,  nor  are  they  to 
issue  any  of  their  notes,  &c.,  at  a  discount.  By  a 
subsequent  act,  in  1850,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any 
banking  institution  which  issues  any  kind  of 
paper  credit  to  circulate  as  money,  shall  make  de- 
fault in  paying  any  engagement,  the  stockholders 
are  to  be  liable  in  their  private  capacities  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares. 

464.  It  had  been  resolved  by  the  New  York 
banks  to  resume  specie  payments  on  the  10th  of 
May,  and  the  convention  of  bank  delegates  had 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Philadelphia  banks  to 
agree  to  do  so  at  the  same  time.  But  they,  or 
rather  Mr.  Biddle,  who  was  the  autocrat  of  the 
banking  interest  at  Phiadelphia,  refused,  and 
threw  every  impediment  in  the  way  that  he  could. 
This  person  and  his  bank  were  now  deep  in  cotton 
speculations,  which  a  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments would  have  disturbed,  he,  therefore,  so  far 
from  taking  the  lead  in  resuming  cash  payments, 
as  he  had  boasted  he  would,  manifested  the  most 
vehement  hostility  to  those  who  did.  But  the 
New  York  banks,  notwithstanding,  adhered  to 
their  resolve,  and  many  of  them,  as  well  as  those 
of  Boston,  commenced  paying  cash  on  the  1st  of 
May.  The  New  York  and  Boston  banks,  how- 
ever, were  the  only  ones  that  did  so.  Mr.  Biddle 
was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  resume  payment, 
as  he  boasted  of  his  perfect  ability  to  do  so,  but 
always  put  it  off^  on  one  pretext  or  another.  His 
party  had  always  maintained  that  the  specie  cir- 
cular of  the  Iresident,  in  July,  1836,  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  embarrassments.  In  July, 
1838,  this  was  repealed  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
which  forbade  any  difference  to  be  made  in  receiv- 
ing payments  of  the  public  revenue.  Mr.  Biddle*s 
swagger  now  rose  higher  than  ever:  he  declared 
that  he  now  saw  no  difficulty  in  resuming  cash 
payments,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  executive  in  restoring  a  sound  currency. 
Nevertheless  he  made  no  movement  towards  it,  and 
always  tried  to  defeat  any  effort  for  that  purpose. 
A  meeting  of  Uie  Philadelphia  banks  took  place, 
and  resolved,  by  a  nugority,  to  resume  on  the . 


Ist  of  An^t,  but  Mr.  Biddle's  agent  voted  in 
the  minority,  and  did  everything  he  could  to 
upset  the  decision  of  the  majority.  A  general 
cry  was  then  raised,  that  Mr.  Biddle*s  bank  was 
in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  wholly  unable  to 
resume  payments.  However  all  delays  were  cut 
short  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvauia  issuing  a 
proclamation,  that  all  banks  in  the  State  must 
resume  payment  on  the  13th  of  August,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  their  charters.  But  Mr. 
Biddle*s  wild  specuktions  in  cotton  now  began 
to  bear  their  legitimate  fruit.  From  the  quan- 
tities of  cotton  £iown  to  be  held  by  him,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  them.  The  Times  of  September 
29, 1838,  calculated  that  his  losses  then  amounted 
to  £500,000. 

465.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1838, 
President  Van  Buren  lulopted  and  continued  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor  with  regard  to  a  National 
Bank.  "  The  contrast  between  the  suspension  of 
1814  and  that  of  1837,  is  most  strikmg.  The 
short  duration  of  the  latter,  the  prompt  restora- 
tion of  business,  the  evident  benefits  resulting 
from  an  adherence  by  the  government  to  the  cod- 
stitutional  standard  of  value,  instead  of  sanctioning 
the  suspension  by  the  receipt  of  irredeemable 
paper,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  the  large 
amount  of  specie  introduced  into  the  country  pre- 
vious to  1837,  afford  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
true  policv  of  the  government  in  such  a  crisis. 
Nor  can  the  comparison  fail  to  remove  the  im- 
pression that  a  national  bank  is  necessary  in  such 
emergencies.  Not  only  were  specie  payments 
resumed  without  its  ai^  but  exclmnges  have  also 
been  more  rapidly  restored  than  when  it  existed ; 
thereby  shewing  that  private  capital,  enterprise, 
and  prudence,  are  fully  adequate  to  those  ends. 
On  all  these  points  experience  seems  to  have 
confirmed  the  views  heretofore  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. We  have  been  saved  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  distresses  of  the  community  for  the 
tliird  time  seized  on  to  fasten  upon  the  country 
so  dangerous  an  institution;  and  we  may  also 
hope  that  the  business  of  individuals  will  here- 
after be  relieved  from  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
continued  agitation  of  that  disturbing  subject. 
The  limited  influence  of  a  national  bank  in 
averting  derangement  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
country,  or  in  compelling  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  is  now  not  less  apparent  than 
its  tendency  to  increase  inordinate  speculations 
by  sudden  expansions  and  contractions ;  its  dis- 
position to  create  panic  and  embarrassment  for 
the  promotion  of  its  own  designs ;  its  interference 
with  politics,  and  its  far  greater  power  for  evil  than 
for  good,  either  in  regard  to  the  local  institution, 
or  to  the  operations  of  Government  itself.  What 
was  in  these  respects  but  apprehension,  or 
opinion,  when  a  national  bank  was  first  estab- 
lished, now  stands  confirmed  by  humiliating 
experience.  The  scenes  through  which  we  have 
passed  conclusively  prove  how  little  our  com- 
merce, agriculture,  manufactures  or  finances,  re- 
quire such  an  institution,  and  what  dangers  are 
attendant  on  its  power — a  power,  I  trust,  never 
to  be  conferred  by  the  American  people  upon 
their  government,  and  still  less  upon  individuals 
not  responsible  to  them  for  its  unavoidable 
abuses.** 

466.  Towards  the  end  of  1838,  the  Bank  of 
Belgium  had  foiled,  and  the  whole  of  that  country 
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was  tiirown  into  confhsion  bj  the  mismanage- 
ment  of  several  monetary  companies,  who  had 
been  speculating  in  all  sorts  of  thinss  they  ought 
not  to  have  done.  These  failures  deranged  the 
commerce  of  France,  in  which  a  very  large 
umnber  of  the  shares  of  these  Bel^an  com- 
panies were  hdd.  In  the  beginning  of  1839,  the 
Scotch  Imnks,  who  were  the  most  sagacious  in 
perceiving  danger  from  afar,  sold  out  large  quan- 
tities of  government  securities.  These  circum- 
stances caused  a  heavy  demand  for  bullion  from 
the  Bank  of  En^and,  which  (as  usual)  was  fast 
asleep,  while  everyone  else  saw  that  danger  was 
approaching.  At  last,  in  April,  the  bank  direc- 
tors could  no  longer  conceal  from  themselves 
their  impending  danger,  and  made  no  secret  of 
their  uneasiness  at  their  position.  They  began 
to  make  violent  efforts  to  contract  their  issues  to 
stop  the  outflow  of  bullion.  At  the  same  time 
news  of  a  similar  character  arrived  from  America. 
Several  failures  had  taken  place  among  the  banks, 
and  a  number  more  were  expected  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union.  They  were  especiallv  severe 
in  Michi|an,  where  all  the  joint  stock  and  private 
bankers  nuled.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  as- 
sembly to  make  land  a  legal  tender  at  two-thirds 
of  its  appraised  value,  in  the  absence  of  specie 
and  bank  paper  currency.  Immense  failures 
also  took  place  in  the  other  Western  States. 
A  demand  began  upon  the  banks  generally  for 
specie,  which  were  thus  obliged  to  contract  their 
business,  and  this  produced  a  panic  about  the 
end  of  March.  The  stock  of  the  banks  fell  rapidly. 
The  State  Bank  of  Illinois  failed,  and  the  domes- 
tic exchanges  became  rapidly  disordered.  The 
stock  of  Mr,  Biddle*s  bank  fell  rapidly,  and  his 
wild  operations  had  raised  up  against  him  a 
strong  opposition  in  Pennsylvania,  who  wished 
to  annul  his  charter.  In  April  the  banks  in 
Mississippi  and  Creorgia  began  to  foil,  most  of  the 
Western  banks  having  followed  the  example  of 
tiie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  become 
traders  as  well  as  bankers.  Some  bank  notes 
were  already  at  25  discount.  The  abominable 
system  which  the  Mississippi  banks  followed,  of 
buying  up  vast  quantities  of  cotton  on  speculation, 
now  began  to  be  felt  severelv.  The  quantities 
accumu&ted  were  so  great,  that  it  was  clear  to 
every  one,  that  their  sale  would  be  attended  with 
a  frightfU  loss.  In  the  midst  of  this  panic,  Mr. 
Biddle  suddenly  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  everybody*s  astonishment, 
on  the  pretence  of  ill  health,  but  at  the  same  time 
publishing  to  the  world  that  it  was  in  a  safe  and 
prosperous  condition,  which  nobody  believed ; 
but  set  it  down  to  the  inevitable  crisis  which 
was  rapidly  approaching  in  American  banking. 

467.  Not  only  were  the  actual  operations  of 
the  American  banks  at  this  period  of  the  most 
dangerous  description,  but  there  was  published 
at  this  time  a  remarkable  little  monthly  perio- 
dical, called  The  Counterfeit  Detector  and  Bank 
Note  List,  12J  pages  of  which,  out  of  16,  were 
occupied  with  accounts  of  the  different  sorts  of 
counterfeit  ddllar  paper  afloat,  with  lists  of  the 
broken  and  suspended  and  fraudulent  banks. 
In  the  list  of  "counterfeit  and  altered  notes" 
nearly  forty  different  sorts  are  enumerated  as  in 
circulation,  as  forgeries  of  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of 
theUnited  States  at  Philadelphia,  and  140  different 
sorts  are  described  as  being  afloat  as  forgeries  of 


its  different  branch  notes  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  total  number  of  kinds  of  forged 
notes  of  other  banks  known  to  be  in  circulation 
was  about  600,  so  that  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  paper  currency  actually  afloat  was  known  to 
be  forged.  Moreover,  there  were  a  number  of 
fraudulent  banks,  which  in  fact  had  no  existence 
at  all,  except  on  the  paper  in  circulation.  They 
were  generally  made  in  imitation  of  the  name  of 
some  well  known  institution.  Of  these  imagi- 
nary banks,  there  were  fifty  whose  paper  was  in 
circulation.  This  was  technically  called  "wild^ 
cat  money." 

468.  As  the  summer  went  on,  difficulties 
thickened  round  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  under  immense  obligations  on  account 
of  her  post  notes  and  bonds,  which  had  been 
poured  out  in  such  torrents  on  the  English 
market.  The  Bank  of  England,  being  in  the 
direst  extremity  itself,  in  August,  1839,  raised 
the  rate  of  discount  to  6  per  cent.,  which  at  last 
ruined  the  market  for  these  American  speculators. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  opened  a  nego- 
tiation in  Holland,  to  raise  funds  to  meet  their 
obligations  in  England.  At  length  the  blow  fell. 
On  the  1 6th  September,  1839,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondents of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  refused 
acceptance  of  its  drafts.  The  sagacity  of  the 
Times,  which  had  for  a  long  period  denounced 
the  bank  and  its  wild  mismanagement,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  cry  of  danger, 
was  fully  vindicated.  On  the  26th,  the  London 
agent  of  the  bank  made  application  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  assistance,  as  their  negotiations  in 
Holland  had  been  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the 
dishonour  of  their  bills  by  their  Paris  correspon- 
dents. Assistance  to  a  small  amount  was  granted, 
on  the  guarantee  of  several  of  the  first  names  in 
the  city,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer 
from  America,  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  bank 
hung.  In  the  meantime,  the  struggles  of  the  bank 
to  maintain  its  credit,  were  causing  the  deepest 
distress  throughout  the  Union.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said,  "It  is  hardly  possible  to 
describe  the  exasperation  against  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  now  prevails 
among  the  mercantile  part  of  our  population. 
Everybody  understands  and  declares  that  the 
operations,  of  which  that  bank  is  the  source  and 
centre,  are  the  cause  of  the  present  paroxysm  of 
pressure.  Everybody  sees  that  it  regulates  cur- 
rency and  credit,  to  be  sure,  but  it  re^ilates  them 
with  a  view  to  its  own  profits  in  the  cotton  trade, 
from  which  it  has  elbowed  every  indiYidual 
merchant.  It  regulates  the  currency  by  throwing 
out  a  debased  issue  of  post  notes ;  it  regulates 
credit  by  bestowing  it  in  large  proportions  upon 
its  favourite  customers,  and  by  compelling  the 
smaller  banks,  by  a  run  upon  their  vaults,  to 
contract  their  discounts,  and  withhold  their  usuid 
accommodations.  If  a  storm  of  execrations  could 
blow  down  the  bank,  not  a  stone  of  its  widls 
would  be  left  upon  another."  In  order  to  provide 
means  to  meet  its  engagements,  the  bank  was  then 
selling  its  post  notes  at  a  discount  of  1^  per  cent, 
per  month,  in  New  York.  The  price  of  the 
stock  fell  rapidly.  It  was  fhlly  expected  that 
the  Bank  of  England  itself  would  suspend  cash 
payments,  and  have  to  issue  £\  and  jC2  notes. 

469.  The  last  struggles  of  this  wretched  bank 
were  now  at  hand,  after  straming  all  its  resources, 
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and  exhausting  all  its  powers  to  raise  monej  at 
24  per  cent,  interest,  and  before  its  European 
difSculties  were  known  in  America,  it  could  only 
send  £120,000  by  the  steamer  of  September  to 
London.  The  New  York  Evemng  Post  said, "  Lb 
CoMMENCEMBirr  DB  LA  Fin .  Thc  movemeuts  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  appear  certainly 
exceedingly  suspicious,  and  seem  to  caution  all 
prudent  men  too  portentously  to  be  disregarded, 
to  *  beware  of  the  fluny.'  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  desperate  game  of  post  notes,  pushed  abroad 
'  in  all  quarters,  to  raise  money  upon  at  the  ruinous 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  discount  (equal  to  25  per  cent, 
interest)  ?  One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
liable authorities  in  Wall  Street  estimates  their 
amount  in  New  York  alone,  from  data  within  his 
own  knowledge,  at  upwards  of  10,000,0001 
Another,  not  less  so,  remarks  that  he  has  reason 
to  know  it  to  be  not  less  thim  20,000,000.  The 
excuse  put  forth  that  this  loss  is  sustained  by 
other  institutions  and  individuals,  they  beins 
willing  to  take  them  as  cash  from  the  bank,  and 
not  by  the  bank  itself,  is  miserably  futile;  for 
the  question  immediately  occurs,  what  sort  of 
parties  must  these  be,  in  responsibility  and 
strength,  who  can  be  willing  to  pay  the  bank  6 
per  cent,  for  their  loans,  and  then  turn  round  and 
convert  the  funds  thus  received  into  cash  at  a 
further  discount  of  20  per  cent.  ?  Is  Mr.  Benton 
right  after  all,  who  has  for  years  back  entertained 
a  profound  conviction  that  the  bank  was  at  bottom 
insolvent,  and  that  it  was  merely  staggering  on 
from  expedient  to  expedient,  to  shift  its  responsi- 
bilities and  postpone  the  evil  day  of  payment  ? 
Is  this  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Biddle*s  sudden 
resignation  and  departure  for  Europe,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  a  man  of  straw  in  the  throne  so 
long  and  so  ably  filled  by  him?  Is  this  the 
meaning  of  the  so  long  withheld  monthly  publi- 
cation of  its  condition,  required  by  its  charter  ? 
Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  late  rapid  and  unpar- 
alleled depreciation  of  its  stock?**  The  bank  was 
also  receiving  money  at  Boston  on  similar  terms. 
*'  The  Bostonians  lately  had  a  requital  for  their 
adhesion  to  the  United  States  Bank  in  its  non- 
resumption  policy.  Hieir  money  matters  had  been 
quiet  and  th^were  going  on  easily,  when  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  put  its  sucker  into 
theu'  pond  in  the  shape  of  800,000  dollars  of  post 
notes.  *  *  *  The  long  continued  fictitious  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Bank  to  raise  money, 
have  at  last  awakened  an  anxious  inquiry  on  all 
hands  for  the  cause.  A  bank  with  35,000,000  of 
capital  riving  its  note  at  six  months  for  a  single 
hnndreof  dollars,  to  be  sold  in  the  street  at  the 
rate  of  18  per  cent  per  annum,  discount — realiz- 
ing vast  sums  by  drawing  bills  on  Europe  with- 
out funds  there  at  the  time  of  drawing,  and  yet 
having  no  money  to  loan  here,  while  those  bills 
are  running  to  maturity— so  completely  without 
means  that  it  cannot  help  a  customer  to  5000 
dollars,  except  by  giving  him  a  post  note  run- 
ning to  maturity  at  a  pmod  much  more  distant 
than  the  maturity  of  the  securities  it  receives. 
Did  ever  a  well  managed  bank  behave  so ?  **  An- 
other papcf  f  the  Newhaven  Columbian  Register^ 
said,  '*  There  are  thousands  of  the  business  men 
of  our  country,  who  are  now  satisfied,  though 
they  formerly  thought  otherwise,  that  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  being 
the  *r^ulator,*  is  the  *  great  disturber*  of  the 


currency,  and  of  all  regular  dealings.  They 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  institution 
whose  first  du^  it  was  to  lend  its  capital  to  the 
prudent  dealer  at  6  per  cent,  should  have  become 
so  entanried  in  its  own  speculations,  as  to  be 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  18  and  21  per 
cent.  But  they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts 
that  are  daily  passing  before  them,  and  which  the 
sales  ofpost  notes,  as  constantly  reported  in  the 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  papers, 
verify.  If  the  evils  of  the  post  note  system  were 
confined  to  the  United  States  Bank,  they  might 
be  borne  with  ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  that 
many  of  the  other  banks,  all  over  the  country, 
instead  of  aiding  business  people,  as  they  should 
with  their  loans,  employ  their  funds  in  shaving 
the  post  note  paper  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
The  mechanic,  manufacturer,  or  merchant,  who 
goes  to  their  counter  with  a  well  endorsed  note  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  told  that  he  cannot  be 
accommodated.  The  civil  cashier  does  not  now 
as  formerly,  tell  the  applicant  that  the  deposits 
have  been  removed,  or  the  specie  circular  issued^ 
and  that  money  can  never  be  plenty  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government  be  over- 
thrown, because  such  excuses  would  not  at  the 
present  day  be  available  with  men  of  any  party. 
The  public  have  closely  watched  the  dividends  of 
these  banks,  and  have  discovered  that  while  the 
people  are  cramped  in  their  loans,  and  are  told 
that  money  never  was  so  scarce,  when  in  short  the 
banks  are  "  doing  nothing**  over  their  counters, 
many  of  them  are  making  larger  dividends  than 
ever  they  did  before.  How  is  this,  when  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  old-fashioned  banking,  the 
dividends,  or  profits,  should  depend  on  the  pros- 
perity of  business,  and  the  6  per  cent,  loans  of  those 
most  active  in  business  pursuits  ?  But  the  career 
of  the  United  States  Bank  solves  the  mystery. 
It  has  set  an  example  which  has  reversed  the  old 
system  of  lending  money  at  6  per  cent  That 
institution,  instead  of  lending  to  those  who  do 
business,  has  undertaken  to  trade  and  speculate 
on  its  own  hook.  And  when  it  wishes  to  borrow 
money  to  carry  its  trading  operations  through,  it 
offers  to  pay  usurious  interest,  so  far  beyond  the 
regular  6  per  cent,  borrower,  that  other  banks  are 
tempted  to  withdraw  their  funds  from  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  mi^e  loans  at  usurious 
rates  to  the  monopolizer ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
buy  its  post  notes  at  the  rate  of  18  and  21  per 
cent,  a  year,  and  leave  their  old  6  per  cent,  cus- 
tomers to  take  care  of  themselves  as  they  can. 
All  our  principal  cities  have  thus  been  int^ered 
with  by  the  "great  disturber.**  The  city  of 
Boston  has  been,  till  quite  lately,  exempt,  and 
was  getting  along  in  comparative  prosperity,  but 
a  few  days  ago,  the  "great  distnrber**  put  its 
sucker  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  all  was  at  once 
thrown  into  confusion.  It  was  done  in  this  way . 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  Bank  appeared  in 
Boston  with  800,000  dollars  of  post  notes  at  six, 
nine,  and  twelve  months  to  run,  which  were  in 
the  market  at  the  tempting  offers  of  18  per  cent, 
or  more  discount.  These  offers  were  snapped  at 
by  the  capitalists  and  banks,  who  advanced  the 
cash  to  the  agent;  he  quickly  drew  the  specie 
from  them,  and  carried  it  to  the  United  States 
banking  house  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  was,  no 
doubt,  wanted  to  meet  the  pressing  engagements 
of  that  institution.   When  the  busmess  people  of 
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Boston  the  next  day  applied  as  nsaal  for  bank 
accommodation,  they  were  told  there  was  a 
dreadful  pressore  on  the  monc^  market  just  then, 
and  they  conld  on  no  terms  be  accommodated.** 
Another  paper  says :  **  It  is  only  repeating  what 
has  become  the  common  declaration  on  chan^ 
and  in  the  counting  honses,  to  say,  that  ttie 
almost  nniyersal  opinion  of  the  mercantile  com- 
mnnity  demands  some  check  npon  the  caprices  of 
the  United  States  Bank.  Its  despotism  has 
become  intolerable.**  In  the  midst  of  this  finan- 
cial distress,  the  United  States  Bank  contracted 
to  lend  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  2,000,000  dol- 
lars, on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  issue  5-dollar 
notes.  This  expedient,  howeyer,  was  tried  and 
found  useless ;  they  were  returned  on  the  bank  as 
soon  as  issued. 

470.  The  final  catastrophe  came  on  the  10th 
October.  On  that  day  the  United  States  Bank 
stopped  payment,  and  this  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  Southern 
States,  except  New  Orleans.  The  notes  of  the 
Philadelphia  banks  at  once  fell  10  per  cent,  at  New 
York.  The  banks  in  New  England  vigorously 
stood  their  ground,  notwithstanding  strenuous 
efforts  were  nuide  to  induce  them  to  stop  payment. 
Thus,  after  a  career  of  three  years  and  a  haif^  this 
Bank,  which  professed  to  have  a  capital  of 
35,000,000  dollars,  or  £7,000,000,  failed  twice, 
after  raising  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  half 
its  capital,  at  rates  from  6  to  24  per  cent. 

471.  A  large  portion  of  the  President*s  mes- 
sage in  December  was,  of  course,  occupied  with 
the  monetary  crisis.  He  dwelt  with  great  length 
and  emphasis  on  the  extravagant  abuses  of  the 
credit  system  in  America.  He  congratulated 
Congress  on  the  success  of  the  government  in 
withdrawing  its  deposits  from  the  Afferent  banks, 
and  keeping  them  itself,  and  earnestly  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  a  metallic  currency,  and 
animadverted  upon  the  low  morality  of  the 
banks,  which  now  seemed  to  think  that  they 
might  adopt  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  when- 
ever it  suited  their  interests.  ^  It  now  appears 
that  there  are  other  motives  than  a  want  or  pub- 
lic confidence,  under  which  the  banks  seek  to 
justify  themselves  in  a  refusal  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. Scarcely  were  the  government  and  the 
country  relieved,  in  a  degree  frx)m  the  difficulties 
occasioned  bv  the  general  suspension  of  18d7» 
when  a  partial  one  accruing  within  30  months 
of  the  former,  produced  new  and  serious  embar- 
rassments, though  it  had  no  palliation  in  such 
circumstances  as  were  alleged  in  justification  of 
that  which  had  previously  taken  place.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  country  to 
endanger  a  well-managed  banking  institution; 
commerce  was  deranged  by  no  foreign  war ;  every 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  was  crowned 
with  rich  rewards;  and  the  more  than  usual 
abundance  of  our  harvests,  after  suppljdng  our 
domestic  wants,  had  left  our  granaries  and 
storehouses  filled  with  a  surplus  for  exportation. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  this,  that  an  irredeemable 
and  depreciated  paper  currency  is  entailed  upon 
the  people,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  banks. 
They  are  not  driven  to  it  by  an  exhibition  of 
a  loss  of  public  confidence,  or  from  a  sudden 
pressure  of  their  depositors,  or  noteholders; 
but  they  excuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  the 
current  of  business,  and  exchange  with  foreign 


countries,  which  draw  the  precious  metals  frt)m 
their  vaults,  would  require,  in  order  to  meet  it, 
a  larger  curtailment  of  their  loans  to  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  community,  than- it 
will  be  convenient  for  them  to  bear,  or  the  banks 
to  exact.  The  plea  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  neces- 
sity. Convenience  and  policy  are  now  deemed 
sufficient  to  warrant  these  institutions  in  disre- 
^ding  their  solemn  obligations.  Such  conduct 
IS  not  merely  an  injury  to  individual  creditors, 
but  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  whole  community,  firom 
whose  liberality  they  hold  most  valuable  privi- 
leges— whose  rights  they  violate — ^whose  business 
they  derange,  and  the  value  of  whose  property 
they  render  unstable  and  insecure.  It  must  t!e 
evident  that  this  new  ground  for  bank  suspen- 
sions, in  reference  to  which  their  action  is  not 
only  discounected  with,  but  wholly  independent 
of  that  of  the  public,  gives  a  character  to  their 
suspension,  more  alarming  than  any  which  they 
exhibited  before,  and  greatly  increases  the  im- 
propriety of  relying  on  the  banks  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  • 
New  dangers  to  the  banks  are  also  daily  disclosed 
from  the  extension  of  that  system  of  extravagant 
credit,  of  which  they  are  the  pillars.  Formerly 
our  foreign  commerce  was  principally  founded  on 
an  exch^ige  of  commodities,  including  the  pre- 
cious metflds,  and  leaving  in  its  transactions  but 
little  foreign  debt.  Such  is  not  now  the  case. 
Aided  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  banks, 
mere  credit  has  become  too  commonly  the  basis 
of  trade.  Many  of  the  banks  themselves  not 
content  with  largely  stimulating  this  system 
amoi^  others,  have  usurped  the  business  while 
they  impair  the  stability  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity; they  have  become  borrowers  instead  of 
lenders;  they  establish  their  agencies  abroad; 
they  deal  largely  in  stocks  and  merchandize;  they 
encourage  the  issues  of  state  securities,  until  the 
foreign  market  is  glutted  with  them,  and  unsatis- 
fied with  the  legitimate  use  of  their  own  capital, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  privileges,  they 
raise  by  large  loans  additional  means  for  every 
variety  of  speculation.  The  disasters  attending 
on  this  deviation  from  the  former  course  of 
business  in  this  country  are  now  shared  alike  by 
banks  and  individuals,  to  an  extent  of  which 
there  is  perhaps  no  previous  example  in  the 
annals  of  our  country.  So  long  as  the  willing- 
ness of  the  foreign  lender,  and  a  sufficient  export 
of  our  productions  to  meet  any  necessary  partial 
payments,  leave  the  flow  of  credit  undisturbed, 
all  appears  to  be  prosperous,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
checked  by  any  hesitation  abroad,  or  by  an 
inability  to  make  payment  there  in  our  produc- 
tion, the  evils  of  the  system  are  disclosed.  The 
paper  currency  which  might  serve  for  domestio 
purposes,  is  useless  to  pay  the  debt  due  in  Europe. 
Gold  and  silver  are  therefore  drawn  in  exchange 
for  their  notes  from  the  banks.  To  keep  up  their 
supply  of  coin,  these  institutions  are  obliged  to 
call  upon  their  own  debtors,  who  pay  them  prin- 
cipally in  their  own  notes,  which  are  as  unavail- 
able to  them,  as  they  are  to  the  merchant  to  meet 
the  foreign  demand.  The  calls  of  the  banks, 
therefore,  to  meet  such  emergencies,  of  necessity 
exceed  that  demand,  and  produce  a  corresponding 
curtailment  of  their  accommodation,  and  of  the 
currency,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  state  of 
trade  renders  it  most  inconvenient  to  be  borne. 
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The  intensity  of  this  pressure  on  the  community, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  previous  liberality  of 
credit,  and  consequent  expansion  of  the  currency ; 
forced  sales  of  property  are  made  at  the  time 
when  the  means  of  purchasing  are  most  reduced, 
and  the  worst  calamities  to  individuals  are  only 
at  last  arrested  by  an  open  violation  of  their 
obligations  by  the  banks,  a  refusal  to  pay  specie 
for  their  notes,  and  an  imposition  upon  the  com- 
munity of  a  fluctuating  and  depreciated  currency. 
These  consequences  are  inherent  in  the  present 
system.  They  are  not  influenced  by  the  banks 
being  large  or  small,  created  by  national,  or 
state  governments.  They  are  the  results  of  the 
irresistible  laws  of  trade  and  credit.  In  the 
recent  events  which  have  so  strikingly  illustrated 
the  certain  effects  of  these  laws,  we  have  seen 
the  bank  of  the  largest  capital  of  the  Union, 
established  under  a  national  charter,  and  lately 
strengthened,  as  we  were  authoritatively  in- 
form^, by  exchanging  that  for  a  state  charter, 
with  new  and  unusual  privileges — in  condition 
too,  as  it  said,  of  entire  soundness  and  great 
prosperity — ^not  merely  unable  to  resist  these 
effects,  but  the  first  to  yield  to  them.** 

472.  The  President  then  showed  that  these 
were  valid  reasons  for  not  entrusting  the  moneys 
of  the  State  to  these  banks,  or  taking  their  notes 
in  payment  of  dues,  and  such  a  rule  could  have 
no  real  harshness.  *'  It  is,  moreover,  a  principle, 
than  which  none  is  better  settled  by  experience, 
that  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  al- 
ways be  found  adequate  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  requked.  They  abound  in  countries 
where  no  other  currency  is  allowed.  In  our  own 
States,  where  small  notes  are  excluded,  gold  and 
silver  supply  their  place.  When  driven  to  their 
hiding  places  by  bank  suspensions,  a  little  firm- 
ness m  the  community  soon  restores  them  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  ordinary  purposes.  Post- 
age and  other  public  dues  have  been  collected  in 
coin,  without  serious  inconvenience,  even  in  a 
State  where  a  depreciated  paper  currency  has 
existed  for  years,  and  this  with  the  aid  of  trea- 
sury notes  for  a  part  of  the  time,  was  done  with- 
out interruption  during  the  suspension  of  1837. 
At  the  present  moment  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  government  are  made  in  legal  cur- 
rency, in  the  largest  portion  of  the  Union.  No 
one  suggests  a  departure  from  this  rule,  and  if  it 
can  now  be  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  surely 
be  attended  with  even  less  difficulty  when  bank 
notes  are  again  redeemed  in  specie.** 

473.  The  President  pointed  out  that  the  en- 
forcement of  cash  payments  in  all  transactions  of 
the  government  would  have  a  strong  effect  in 
moderating  the  excessive  credit  operations  of  ill- 
managed  iMuiks,  and  strengthening  well  managed 
ones.  He  adverted  to  the  scheme  for  founding  a  new 
national  bank,  to  control  the  issues  of  the  provin- 
cial ones.  **  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  urged 
that  this  control  may  be  best  attained,  and  ex- 
erted by  means  of  a  national  bank.  The  consti- 
tutional objections  which  I  am  well  known  to 
entertain,  would  prevent  me  in  any  event  from 
proposing  or  assenting  to  that  remedy ;  but  in 
addition  to  this,  I  cannot,  after  past  experience, 
bring  myself  to  think  that  it  can  any  longer  be 
extensively  regarded  for  such  a  purpose,  The 
history  of  the  late  national  bank,  through  all  its 
mutations,  shews  that  it  was  not  so.  On  the  con- 


traiy,  it  may,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject,  be,  I  think,  safely  stated,  that  at  every 
period  of  banking  excess  It  took  the  lead ;  that 
in  1817,  and  1818,  in  1823,  in  1831,  and  1834,  its 
vast  expansions  followed  by  distressing  contrac- 
tions, led  to  those  of  the  state  institutions.  It 
swelled  and  maddened  the  tides  of  the  banking 
system,  but  seldom  allayed,  or  safely  directed 
them.  At  a  few  periods  only  was  a  salutary  con- 
trol exercised,  but  an  eager  desire  on  the  contrary 
exhibited  for  profit  in  the  first  place,  and  if  after- 
wards its  measures  were  severe  towards  other 
institutions,  it  was  because  its  own  safety  com- 
pelled it  to  adopt  them.  It  did  not  differ  from 
them  in  principle  or  form ;  its  measures  emanated 
from  the  same  spirit  of  gain;  it  felt  the  same 
temptation  to  over  issues;  it  suffered  from, 
and  was  totally  unable  to  avert,  these  laws 
of  trade,  by  which  it  was  itself  affected 
equally  with  them;  and  at  least  on  one  oc- 
casion, at  an  early  day,  it  was  saved  only 
by  extraordinary  exertions  from  the  same  fate 
that  attended  the  weakest  institution  it  professed 
to  supervise.  In  1837,  it  failed,  equally  with 
others,  in  redeeming  its  notes,  though  the  two 
years  allowed  by  its  charter  for  that  purpose  had 
not  expired,  a  large  amount  of  which  remain  to 
the  present  time  outstanding.  It  \s  time  that, 
having  so  vast  a  capital,  and  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  government,  it  pos- 
sessed more  power,  but  while  it  was  itself,  by  this 
circumstance,  freed  from  the  control  which  all 
banks  require,  its  paramount  object  and  induce- 
ment were  left  the  same — ^to  make  the  most  for 
its  stockholders ;  qpt  to  regulate  the  carrency  of 
the  country.  Nor  nas  it,  as  far  as  we  are  advised* 
been  found  to  be  greatly  otherwise  elsewhere. 
The  national  character  given  to  the  Bank  of 
England  has  not  prevented  excessive  fluctuation 
of  their  currency ;  and  it  proved  unable  to  keep 
off  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  lasted 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  why 
should  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  A  national 
institution,  though  deriving  its  charter  from  a 
different  source  than  the  State  banks,  is  yet 
constituted  upon  the  same  principles ;  is  conducted 
by  men  equally  exposed  to  temptation;  and  is 
liable  to  the  same  disasters ;  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  that  its  magnitude  occasions  an 
extent  of  confasion  and  distress,  which  the  mis- 
management of  smaller  institutions  could  not 
produce.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
recent  suspension  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania — of  which  the  effects  are  felt  not  in 
that  State  alone,  but  over  half  the  Union — had 
its  origin  in  a  course  of  business  commenced 
while  it  was  a  national  institution,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  same  conse- 
quences would  not  have  followed,  had  it  still 
derived  its  powers  from  the  general  government. 
It  is  in  vain,  when  the  influences  and  impulses 
are  the  same,  to  look  for  a  difference  in  conduct 
or  results.  By  such  creations  we  do,  therefore, 
but  increase  the  mass  of  paper  credit  and  paper 
currency,  without  checking  their  attendant  evils 
and  fluctuations.  The  extent  of  power  and  the 
efficacy  of  organization  which  we  give,  so  far 
from  being  beneficial,  are  in  practice  positively 
injurious.  They  strengthen  the  claim  of  depen- 
dence throughout  the  Union,  subject  all  parts  more 
certainly  to  common  disaster,  and  bind  every 
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bank  more  effectnallj,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
those  of  our  commercial  cities,  and  in  the  end  to 
a  forei^  power.  In  a  word,  I  cannot  but  believe 
tiiat,  with  the  fall  understanding  of  the  operations 
of  our  banking  system,  which  experience  has 
produced,  public  sentiment  is  not  less  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  currency  and  commerce,  than  for 
those  connected  with  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
government. 

"^  Yet  the  commerce  and  currency  of  the  coun- 
try are  suffering  evils  from  the  operations  of  the 
State  banks,  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  By  their  means  we  have  been  fiooded 
with  a  depreciated  paper,  which  it  was  evidently 
the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
prevent,  when  they  required  Congress  to  'coin 
money,  and  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins,* 
and  when  they  forbade  the  States  to  'coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,*  or 
'  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts.' If  they  did  not  guard  more  explicitly 
against  the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  because 
they  could  not  have  anticipated  that  the  few 
banks  then  existing  were  to  swell  to  an  extent, 
which  would  expel  to  so  great  a  degree  the  gold 
and  silver  for  which  they  had  provided,  from  the 
channels  of  circulation,  and  fill  them  with  a  cur- 
rency that  defeats  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
The  remedy  for  this  must  chiefly  rest  with  the 
States  from  whose  legislation  it  has  sprung.  No 
good  that  might  accrue  in  a  particular  case,  from 
Qie  exercise  of  powers  not  obviously  conferred 
on  the  general  ^vemment,  would  authorize  its 
interference,  or  justify  a  course  that  might,  in  the 
slightest  d^ree,  increase,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  the  power  of  the  federal  authorities ;  nor 
do  I  doubt  that  the  States  will  apply  the  remedy. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  events  have  appealed 
to  them  too  strongly  to  be  disrenirded.  They 
have  seen  that  the  constitution,  though  theoreti- 
cally adhered  to,  is  subverted  in  practice ;  that 
while  in  the  Statute  books  there  is  no  l^al  ten- 
der but  gold  and  silver,  no  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  yet  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  [Hivileges  conferred  on  banking  corporations 
have  made  their  notes  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  obligations  imposed  by  these  notes 
are  violated  under  the  impulses  of  interest  or 
convenience ;  and  that  the  number  and  power  of 
the  persons  connected  with  these  corporations, 
or  placed  under  their  influence,  give  them  a  fearfid 
weight  when  their  interest  is  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  To  the  people 
it  is  immaterial  whether  these  results  are  pro- 
duced by  open  violations  of  the  latter,  or  bj  the 
workings  of  a  system  of  which  the  result  is  the 
same.  An  inflexible  execution  even  of  the  ex- 
isting statutes  of  most  of  the  states  would  redress 
many  evils  now  endured ;  would  effectually  show 
the  banks  the  dangers  of  mismanagement,  which 
impunity  encourages  them  to  repeat ;  and  would 
teach  all  corporations  the  useful  lesson  that  they 
are  the  subjects  of  t^e  law,  and  the  servants  of 
the  people.  What  is  still  wanting  to  effect  these 
objects  must  be  sought  in  additional  legislation ; 
or  if  that  be  inadequate,  in  such  further  consti- 
tutional grants  or  restrictions,  as  may  bring  us 
back  into  the  path  from  which  we  have  so  widely 
wandered.       **♦•♦♦♦ 


**  But  let  it  be  indelibly  engraven  on  our  minds 
that  relief  is  not  to  be  found  in  expedients. 
Indebtedness  cannot  be  lessened  bv  borrowing 
more  money,  or  by  changing  the  form  of 
the  debt.  The  balance  of  trtule  is  not  to  be 
turned  in  our  favour  by  creating  new  demands 
upon  us  abroad.  Our  currency  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  the  creation  of  new  banks,  or  more 
issues  from  those  that  now  exist.  Although 
these  devices  sometimes  appear  to  give  temporary 
relief,  they  almost  invariably  aggravate  the  evU 
in  the  end.  It  is  only  by  retrenchment  and 
reform,  by  curtailing  public  and  private  expend- 
iture, by  paying  our  debts,  and  by  reforming  our 
banking  system,  that  we  are  to  expect  effectual 
relief,  security  for  the  foture,  and  an  enduring 
prosperity." 

474.  This  second  suspension  of  cash  payments 
lasted  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  till  the  15th 
of  January,  1841,  to  which  it  was  limited  by  an 
Act  of  that  State.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  then  attempted  to  resume  payment,  but 
such  was  the  feeling  of  hostility  and  distrust 
towards  it,  that  an  immediate  run  began  upon  it, 
and  it  finally  stopped  payment  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1841.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  bank, 
which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  great  party 
questions  of  the  Union.  The  stockholders,  in 
January,  1841,  appointed  a  committee  of  investi- 

¥ktion  mto  its  affairs,  who  made  a  report  in  April, 
his  report,  though  very  brief  ana  general,  at 
least  for  so  great  an  affair,  disclosed  a  course  of 
management  as  reckless  and  improvident  as  any 
instance  of  any  joint  stock  bank,  that  we  are 
aware  of.  It  estimated  the  loss  of  capital,  as  then 
ascertained,  at  17,301,946  dollars,  but  such  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  the  assets  of  suspended 
banks,  are  very  rarely  realized,  and  we  believe 
that  on  the  final  liquidation  of  its  affairs,  the 
whole  capital  was  found  to  be  gone.  The  other 
banks  in  Philadelphia  followed  the  example  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  did  not  resume  until 
the  18th  of  March,  1842,  making  their  fourth, 
suspension.  On  the  occasion  of  the  suspension 
in  1839,  out  of  850  hsLO^ip  in  the  Union,  343 
stopped  payment  entirely,  and  62  partially.  But 
the  x^ew  England  Banks  were  honourably  dis- 
tinguished, for  out  of  198  in  New  York,  only 
four  suspended,  while  in  the  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern States,  two  out  of  every  three  stopped. 

475.  In  1840,  the  President  again  alluded  to 
the  question  of  a  national  debt,  and  a  national 
bsml^  in  his  message.  When  the  final  determi- 
nation to  refuse  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  it  became 
necessmy  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  monies,  which  had  hitherto  been  deposited 
m  that  bank.  An  Act  was  accordingly  passed, 
by  which  they  were  distributed  among  50  or  60 
of  the  State  Banks,  which  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation.  This  was  done  in  1836,  but  in  1837, 
the  universal  suspensiim  took  place,  which  placed 
the  government  in  extreme  embarrassment,  for 
all  its  monies  were  locked  up  in  these  suspen- 
ded State  banks,  and  it  had  nothing  to  pay  to 
its  creditors  but  their  depreciated  paper.  The 
government  is  said  to  have  lost  about  1,900,000 
dollars  by  these  bankrupt  banks.  Thencefor- 
ward, it  determined  to  keep  all  the  public  monies 
in  the  Treasury  itself.  The  President  congratu- 
lated Congress  in  1840,  upon  the  entire  success 
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of  this  plan,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  in- 
snrmoantable  dlfficnltles  in  which  the  gOTem- 
ment  had  been  placed  by  the  suspension  of  the 
banks,  all  of  these  had  b^n  overcome,  and  every 
claim  npon  them,  at  home  or  abroad,  had  been 

})romptly  met.  "Among  the  reflections  arising 
rom  the  contemplation  of  these  circnmstances, 
one  not  the  least  gratifying,  is  the  consciousness 
that  the  government  had  uie  resolution  and  the 
ability  to  adhere,  in  every  emergency,  to  the 
sacred  obligations  of  law;  to  execute  all  its 
contracts,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution;  and  thus  to  present,  when  most 
needed,  a  rallying  point,  by  which  the  business 
of  the  whole  country  might  be  brought  back  to 
a  safe  and  unvarying  standard, — a  result  vitally 
important,  as  well  to  the  interests,  as  to  the 
morals,  of  the  people.  There  can  surely  now  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  incalcu- 
lable evils  that  would  have  arisen,  if  the  govern- 
ment at  that  critical  moment  had  suffer^  itself 
to  be  deterred  from  upholding  the  only  true  stan- 
dard of  value,  either  by  the  pressure  of  adverse 
circumstances,  or  the  violence  of  unmerited  de- 
nunciation.** The  President  then  emphatically 
warned  the  nation  against  the  habit  of  contract- 
ing public  debts,  among  the  objections  to  which, 
he  said,  was  the  certain  tendency  of  public  secu- 
rities to  concentrate  ultimately  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  holders.  Already,  he  said,  the  resources 
of  many  of  the  States,  iwd  the  future  industry  of 
their  citizens,  have  been  indefinitely  mortgl^y^ 
to  foreigners,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions 
annuallv,  which  gave  foreigners  a  riffht  to  med- 
dle with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Union,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  excite  serious  alarm.  The 
President  then  expatiated  on  the  evils  of  the 
public  debts,  and  said  that  he  had  come  into 
office  the  declared  enemy  of  both  a  national  debt 
and  a  national  bank.  "  If  a  national  bank  was, 
as  Is  undeniable,  repudiated  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  as  incompatible  with  tiie  rights 
of  the  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  if 
from  the  beginning,  it  has  been  regarded  by  a 
large  portion  of  our  qjtizens  as  commg  in  direct 
collision  with  that  sreat  and  vital  amendment  of 
the  constitution,  which  declares  that  all  powers 
not  conferred  by  that  instrument  on  the  general 
government,  are  reserved  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people ;  if  it  has  been  viewed  by  them  as 
the  first  great  step  in  the  march  of  latitudinous 
construction,  which,  uncheck^  would  render 
that  sacred  instrument  of  as  little  value  as  an 
unwritten  constitution,  dependents,  as  it  would 
alone  be,  for  its  meaning,  on  the  interested  inter- 
pretation of  a  dominant  party,  and  affording  no 
security  to  the  rights  of  the  minority ;  if  such  is 
undeniably  the  case,  what  rational  grounds  could 
have  been  conceived  for  anticipating  aught  but 
determined  opposition  to  such  an  institution  at 
the  present  day  ? 

"Could  a  different  result  have  been  expected, 
when  the  consequences  which  have  flowed  from 
its  creation,  and  particularlv  from  its  struggles  to 
perpetuate  its  existence,  had  conflrmed  in  so 
striking  a  manner  the  apprehensions  of  its  earliest 
opponents;  when  it  had  been  so  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  a  concentrated  money  power, 
wielding  so  vast  a  capital,  and  combining  such 
incalculable  means  or  influence,  may  in  those 
peculiar  conjunctures,  to  which  this  government 


is  unavoidably  exposed,  prove  an  overmatch  for 
the  political  power  of  the  people  themselves; 
when  the  true  character  of  its  capacity  to  regulate, 
according  to  its  will  and  its  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  its  f^ivorites,  the  value  and  production 
of  the  labor  and  property  of  every  man  in  this 
extended  country,  had  bc^n  so  fully  and  fearfully 
developed ;  when  it  was  notorious  that  all  classes 
of  this  great  community  had,  by  means  of  the 
power  and  influence  it  thus  possesses,  been  in- 
fected to  madness  with  a  spirit  of  heedless  specu- 
lation ;  when  it  had  been  seen  that,  secure  m  the 
support  of  the  combination  of  influences  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  it  could  violate  its  charter, 
iwd  set  the  laws  at  defiance  with  impunity ;  and 
when,  too,  it  had  become  most  apparent,  that,  to 
believe  that  such  an  accumulation  of  powers  can 
never  be  granted  without  the  certainty  of  being 
abused,  was  to  indulge  in  a  fktal  delusion  ?      *    ^ 

"In  lieu  of  a  national  bank,  or  a  dependence 
upon  banks  of  any  description,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  fiscal  affairs,  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  system  which  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  That  system  affords  every  requisite 
fEicility  for  the  transaction  of  the  pecuniary  con- 
cerns of  the  government ;  will,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated,  produce  in  other  respects,  many  of 
the  benefits  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
expected  from  the  creation  of  a  national  bank, 
but  which  have  never  been  realized ;  avoid  the 
manifold  evils  of  such  an  institution,  *  *  do 
away,  for  ever,  all  dependence  on  corporate 
bodies,  either  in  raising,  collecting,  safekeeping; 
or  disbursing  the  public  revenues ;  and  place  the 
government  equally  above  the  temptation  of 
fostering  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  insti- 
tution at  home,  or  the  necessity  of  adapting  its 
policv  to  the  idews  and  interests  of  a  still  more 
formidable  monev  power  abroad. 

"It  is,  by  aaopting  and  carrying  out  these 
principles,  under  circumstances,  the  most  arduous 
and  discouraging,  that  the  attempt  has  been  made, 
thus  far  successfully,  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  a  national  bank  at  all 
times,  and  a  national  debt,  except  it  be  incurred 
at  a  period  when  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  nation 
demand  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  a  policy,  which 
should  only  be  abandoned  in  such  exigencies,  are 
not  merely  unnecessary,  but  in  direct  and  deadly 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  their  government, 
and  to  their  own  permanent  welfiire. 

"The  progress  made  in  the  development  of 
these  positions,  appears  in  the  preceding  sketch 
of  the  past  historv  and  present  state  of  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  federal  ffovemment.  The 
facts  there  stated  fully  authoiize  the  assertion 
that  all  the  purposes,  for  which  government  was 
instituted,  have  been  accomplished  during  four 
years  of  greater  pecuniary  embarrassment,  than 
were  ever  before  experienced  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  the  &ce  of  opposition,  as  formidable  as 
anv  that  was  ever  before  arrayed  against  the 
policy  of  an  administration ;  that  this  has  been 
done  when  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment were  generally  decreasing,  as  well  from  the 
operation  of  the  laws,  as  the  condition  of  the 
country;  without  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
public  debt,  or  incurring  any  liability,  other  than 
such  as  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  government 
wUl  speedily  discharge,  and  without  the  agency 
of  a  national  bank.    *    ♦    ♦ 
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"The  first,  and  assuredly,  not  the  least,  im- 
portant step  towards  relieving  the  country  from 
the  condition  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  by 
excesses  in  trade,  banking,  and  credits  of  all  kinds, 
was  to  place  the  business  transactions  of  the 
goyemment  itself  on  a  solid  basis;  giving  and 
receiving  in  all  cases  value  for  value,  and  neither 
countenancing,  nor  encouraging  in  others,  that 
delusive  system  of  credit,  from  which  it  has  been 
found  so  difficult  to  escape,  and  which  has  left 
nothing  behind  it,  but  the  wrecks  that  mark  its 
fiital  career. 

*'  That  the  financial  afEairs  of  the  government 
are  now,  and  have  been  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  wide  spreading  difficulties,  conducted  with 
a  strict  and  invariable  regard  to  this  great  funda- 
mental principle,  and  that  by  the  assumption  and 
maintenance  of  the  stand  thus  taken  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  approaching  crisis,  more  than  by 
any  other  cause  or  causes  whatever,  the  com- 
munity at  large  has  been  shielded  from  the 
inodculable  evUs  of  a  general  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  and  a  consequent  anni- 
hilation for  the  whole  period  it  might  have  lasted, 
of  a  just  and  invariable  standard  of  value,  will,  it 
is  believed  at  this  period,  scarcely  be  questioned. 

"A  steady  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  policy  which  has  produced  such 
salutary  results,  aided  by  judicious  state  l^s- 
lation,  and  what  is  not  less  important,  by  the 
industry,  enterprise,  perseverance,  and  economy 
of  the  Ainerican  people,  cannot  fail  to  raise  the 
whole  country,  at  an  early  period,  to  a  state  of 
solid  and  enduring  prosperity,  not  subject  to  be 
again  overthrown  by  the  suspension  of  banks,  or 
the  explosion  of  a  bloated  credit  system." 

476.  The  next  President,  General  Harrison, 
was  not  so  keen  an  advocate  for  a  metallic  currency 
as  his  predecessors.  He  said,  in  1841,  ^'connect- 
ed with  tWs  subject  is  the  character  of  the 
currency.  The  idea  of  making  it  exclusively 
metallic,  however  well  intended,  appears  to  me 
to  be  fraught  with  more  fatal  consequences  than 
any  other  scheme,  having  no  relation  to  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  citizen,  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  If  any  single  scheme  could  produce  the 
effect  of  arresting  at  once  that  mutation  of  con- 
dition, by  which  thousands  of  our  most  indigent 
fellow  citizens,  by  their  industry  and  enterprise, 
are  raised  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  that  is  the 
one.  If  there  is  one  measure  better  calculated 
than  another  to  produce  that  state  of  things  so  much 
deprecated  by  all  true  republicans,  by  which  the 
rich  are  daily  adding  to  their  hoards,  and  the 
poor  sinking  deeper  into  penury,  it  is  an  exclusive 
metallic  currency.  Or  if  there  is  a  process  by 
which  the  character  of  the  country  for  generosity, 
and  nobleness  of  feeling,  may  be  destroyed  by 
tlus  great  increase  and  necessary  toleration  of 
usury,  it  is  an  exclusive  metallic  currency."  In 
this  rhetorical  attack  on  an  exclusively  metallic 
currency  General  Harrison  was  fighting  against 
a  shadow,  no  one  proposed  an  exclusively  me- 
tallic currency,  but  only  what  common  honesty 
demanded,  that  the  notes  of  banks  should  be 
really  and  bandjide,  what  they  professed  to  be, 
convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  metallic 
basis  to  the  currency  to  prevent  those  tremendous 
fluctuations  in  it,  which  spread  so  much  ruin  and 
desolation.     General   Harrison,   however,    died 
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before  he  could   unfold  any    policy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Tyler,  who  thus  delivered  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject.    "  If  paper  be  used  as 
the  chief  medium  of  circulation,  and  the  power  be 
vested  in  the  government  of  issuing  it  at  pleasure, 
either  in  the  form  of  treasury  drafts  or  any  other ; 
or  if  banks  be  used  as  the  public  depositories, 
with  liberty  to  regard  all  surplusses  from  day  to 
day,  as  so  much  added  to  their  active  capita, 
prices  are  exposed  to  constant  fluctuations,  and 
industry  to  severe  sufiering.    In  the  one  case, 
political  considerations  directed  to  party  purposes 
may  control,  while  excessive  cupicQty  may  pre- 
vail on  the  other.    The  public  is  thus  constantly 
liable  to  imposition.  Expansions  and  contractions 
may  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession — the 
one  engendering  a  reckless  spirit  of  adventure 
and  speculation,  which  embraces  states  as  well  as 
individuals — the  other  causing  a  fail  in  prices, 
and  accomplishing  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect 
of  aflau-s.      Stocl^  of  all  sorts  rapidly  decline, 
individuals  are  ruined,  and  states  emh.urassed — 
even  in  their  efibrts  to  meet  with  punctuality  the 
interest  on  their  debts.    Such  unhappily  is  the 
condition  of  things  now  existing  in  the  United 
States.    These  efiects  may  be  readily  traced  to 
the    causes    above    referred    to.      The   public 
revenues  being  removed  from  the  then  buik  of 
the  United  States,  under  an  order  of  a  late  Presi- 
dent, were  placed  in  selected  State  banks,  which 
actuated  by  the  double  motive  of  conciliating  the 
government,  and  augmenting  their  profits  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  enlarged  extravagantly 
their  discounts,  thus  enabling  all  existing  banks 
to  do  the  same ;  large  dividends  were  declared, 
which    stimulating  the  cupidity  of   capitalists, 
caused  such  a  rush  to  be  made  to  the  legiskitures 
of  the  respective  states  for  similar  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration, which,  by  many  of  the  states,  under  a 
temporary  infatuation,  were  readily  granted  ;  and 
thus  the  augmentation  of  the  circulating  medium, 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  paper,  produced 
a  most  fatal  delusion.    An  illustration  derived 
from  the  land  sales  of  the  period  alluded  to,  will 
serve  best  to  shew  the  effect  of  the  whole  system. 
The  average  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  prior  to  1834,  had  not  much  exceeded 
two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.    In  1 834,  they 
attained  in  round  numbers  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  of  dollars;  in  the  succeeding  year  of  1835, 
they  reached  sixteen  millions  of  dollara ;  and  the 
next  year  of  1836,  they  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum    of  twenty-five   millions  of   dollais — thus 
crowding  into  the  short  space  of  three  years,  up- 
wards of  seventy-three  years*  purchase  of  the 
public  domain.    So  apparent  had  become    the 
necessity  of  arresting  this  course  of  things,  that 
the  executive  department  assumed  the   highly 
questionable  power  of  discriminating  in  the  funds 
to  be  used  in  payment  by  different  classes  of  pub- 
lic debtors;  a  discrimination  which  was  doubt 
lessly  designed  to  correct  this  most  ruinous  state  of 
things,  by  the  exaction  of  specie  in  all  payments 
of  the  public  lands,  but  which  could  not  at  once 
arrest  the  tide  which  had  so  strongly  set  in. 
Hence  the  demand  for  specie  becoming  unceasing, 
and   corresponding  prostration   rapidly    ensued 
under  the  necessities   created  with  the  banks 
to  curtail  their  discounts,  and  thereby  to  reduce 
their  circulation.    I  recur  to  these  things  with 
no  disposition  to  censm'6  pre-existing  admin- 
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istrations  of  the  government,  but  simply  in 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  position 
which  I  have  assumed.  If  then  any  fiscal 
agent  which  may  be  created,  shall  be  placed 
without  due  restrictions,  either  in  the  hands  of 
the  administrators  of  the  government,  or  those  of 
private  individuals,  the  temptation  to  abuse  will 
prove  to  be  resistless.  Objects  of  political 
aggrandizement  may  seduce  the  first,  and  the 
promptings  of  a  boundless  cupidity  will  assail 
the  last.  *  *  The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in 
1836,  an  effort  was  made  to  renew  it,  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, but  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  exercised  his  veto  power,  and  the  mea- 
sure was  defeated.  A  r^ard  for  the  truth 
requires  me  to  say,  that  the  rresident  was  fully 
sustained  in  the  course  he  had  taken  by  the 
popular  voice.  His  successor  to  the  chair  of 
state  unqualifiedly  pronounced  his  opposition  to 
any  new  charter  of  a  similar  institution;  and 
not  only  the  popular  election  which  brought  him 
into  power,  but  the  elections  through  much  of  his 
term,  seemed  clearly  to  indicate  a  concurrence 
with  him  in  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
After  the  public  monies  were  withdrawn  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  they  were  placed  in  deposit 
with  the  State  banks,  and  the  result  of  that 
policy  has  been  before  the  country.  To  say 
nothing  as  to  the  question  whether  the  experi- 
ment was  made  under  propitious  or  adverse 
circumstances,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it 
did  receive  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  most 
of  its  early  advocates,  and  it  is  believed  was  con- 
demned by  the  popular  sentiment/* 

477.  From  this  time  the  public  deposits  were 
withdi'awn  from  the  custody  of  any  banks  what- 
ever, and  kept  in  the  treasury,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  while  numerous  crises  of  more  or 
less  severity  have  swept  the  country,  the  credit 
of  the  government,  resting  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  specie,  has  remained  unimpaired.  Having 
^ven  at  so  great  length  the  history  of  the  changes 
in  the  American  system  of  currency  and  banking, 
we  need  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  its  history 
for  the  last  few  years,  as  no  change  in  its  con- 
stitution has  since  taken  place.  Our  object  is 
sufficiently  answered,  which  was  to  exhibit  by  a 
sufficiently  full  account,  drawn  exclusively  from 
native  sources,  the  fearful  curse  which  an  ill 
r^ulated  paper  currency  is  to  a  country.  Many 
persons  in  this  country  consider  that  paper  issues 
are  the  panacea  for  all  commercial  evils,  and 
want  of  employment  of  the  working  classes.  But 
we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  narrative  that  it 
was  the  very  issues  of  paper  which  brought  on 
such  frightful  catastrophes  in  America,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  this  country.  We  have 
also  seen  how  inaccurate  are  the  views  of  a  sect 
in  this  country,  who  attribute  the  derangement 
of  the  American  currency  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  in  1844.  We  have  seen  that  in  mismanage- 
ment, in  extravagant  paper  issues,  in  fanning 
vicious  speculation,  in  misappropriating  its  funds 
to  wild  adventures,  that  Bank  was  the  most 
guilty  culprit  of  all,  and  so  potent  and  mis- 
chievous was  its  influence  in  deranging  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  that  it  fell  amid  the 
universal  execration  of   the    people.    We  say 


nothing  of  its  political  intrigues,  of  the  question 
of  its  unconstitutionality  or  the  contrary,  which 
do  not  concern  the  subject  in  an  economicid  view. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  Americans  have  been  perfectly  determined 
not  to  tolerate  again  the  institution  of  a  National 
Bank.  But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to 
put  the  American  currency  on  a  sound  footing. 
It  may  be  well  perhaps  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
country  to  tolerate  a  small  paper  currency,  but 
as  it  gets  richer,  it  should  certainly  be  replaced 
by  a  metallic  one.  The  security  of  the  notes  in 
America  is  supposed  to  be  maintained  by  the 
deposit  of  public  stock,  or  mortgage  on  land, 
besides  convertibility  into  specie.  But  in  the 
Western  States  at  least,  convertibility  into  specie 
is  a  pure  farce.  It  cannot  be  enforced,  and  any 
one  attempting  to  enforce  it  would  run  consider- 
able risk  of  being  very  roughly  handled  by  the 
free  and  enlightened  citizens.  And  the  security 
of  the  funds  and  land  does  not  prevent  the  paper 
being  at  a  considerable  discount.  The  whole 
system  is  manifestly  a  vicious  circle,  for  paper 
is  issued  on  the  security  of  public  stock  and  land, 
and  when  the  stock  or  land  is  to  be  sold,  what  is 
it  to  be  redeemed  in?  Paper.  Thus  there  is 
nothing  but  paper  to  redeem  paper.  This  is 
Law*s  theory  of  money  which  is  fully  examined 
imder  Law. 

The  following  table  shews  the  progress  of  bank- 
ing in  the  United  States  : — 

NUMBEB  OF  BAI^KS  IN  EACH  STATE. 


1811. 

1816. 

1820. 

1830. 

1858. 

Massadiusetts... 

16    . 

26 

.    28 

.    66 

173 

6    - 

14 

.    16 

.    18 

70 

New  Hampshire 

8    - 

10 

.    10 

.    18 

47 

Vermont  

a  : 

16 

-      1 

.    10 

41 

Rhode  Island  ... 

.    80 

-    47 

23 

Connecticut...  .. 

6    - 

10 

.      8 

.    13 

74 

New  York    

8    • 

27 

-    83 

-    87 

294 

New  Jersey  

3    ■ 

11 

.    14 

.    18 

'  47 

Pennsylvania  ... 

4    • 

43 

-    36 

.    33 

76 

Delaware 

'i  : 

6 

.      6 

-      6 

11 

Maryland 

.    20 

-    14 

-    13 

31 

D.  of  Colimibia 

4    • 

.    10 

.    13 

.    y 

• 

Virginia    

1 
8    • 

.    12 
.      3 

.      4 
-      3 

.      4 
-      3 

6,2 

N.  Carolina 

28 

S.  Carolina  

4    . 

.      6 

.      6 

-      5 

20 

Georgia 

1    ■ 

.      3 

-      4 

.      9 

30 

Alabama  

)) 

:    1 

-      8 

.      2 

6 

Mississippi 

'i 

-      1 

.      1 

2 

Louisiana 

.      8 

-      4 

-      4 

15 

Tennessee 

1 

.      4 

.      8 

.      1 

45 

Kentucky 

1 

.      2 

-    42 

:  1  i 

II 

87 

Ohio  

4 

.    21 

II 

-    20 
II 

49 

Indiana 

40 

niinoifl  

tf 

11 

II 

II 

45 

Missouri    

•1 

II 

II 

II 

10 

Michigan  

>»    ' 

II 

II 

II 

4 

Wisconsin 

II    ' 

*    II 

II 

»» 

66 

Nebraska 

II 

» 

II 

II 

6 

▲  «  W  *^*  OTi9«9^«V       ••••••■■• 

88       236       300       328    1,422 

A  projection  for  erecting  a  Bank  of  Credit  in 
Boston,  New  England,  fowided  on  land  securiig, 
Boston,  1714. 

A  discourse  concerning  the  currency  of  the 
British  Plantations  in  America,  eq>ec%aUy  with 
regard  to  their  paper  money,  Boston,  1740,  re- 
published in  London,  1751. 

Address  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Bank  Charter,     1785. 

Debates  and  proceedings  of  the  General  As' 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  memorials  praying 
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a  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  law  annulling  the 
charter  of  the  Bank.    PhUadelphia,  1786. 

Essays;  by  Pelatiah  Webster.  Philadelphia, 
1790.  Contain  an  account  of  the  paper  money 
created  by  the  American  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. 

Desultory  reflections  upon  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  a  non'renetoai  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.    By  Carey,  1810. 

Nine  letters  to  Dr.  Adam  Segbert.    By  Carey, 
1810. 
Paragraphs  on  Banks.    Philadelphia,  1811. 
-*       Concise  observations   on  the  propriety  of  in- 
corporating new  banks.    Philadelphia,  1812. 
>      Proposition  relating  to  the  national  circulating 
medium.    December,  1815. 

Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of 
ike  circulating  medium.    PMladelpnia,  1815. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Oallatin,  by  Publicola.  New 
York,  1815. 

Letters  to  the  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Banks.    By  Mr.  Carey,  1816. 

Plan  of  an  improved  system  of  the  money  con- 
cerns of  the  Union.  By  Dr.  Bollman.  Phila- 
delphia, 1816. 
>  A  friendly  monitor.  By  W.  Jones.  First 
President  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Phila- 
delphia, 1819. 

Report  on  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  present 
general  distress.  (In  Pennsylvania.)  January, 
1820. 

Report  on  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charters  (to 
the  senate  of  Pennsylvama.)    January,  1821. 

A  peep  into  the  Bank.    New  York,  1828. 

Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking 
system  of  the  United  States.  By  Albert  Gallatin. 
Philadelphia,  1831. 

Legislative  History  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.     1833. 

A  short  history  of  paper  money  and  banking  in 
tke  United  States.     By  W.  M.  Gouge.    Phila- 
delphia.   1833. 
J       On  credit,  currency^  and  banking.    By  Eleazor 
Lord.    New  York,  1834. 

The  history  of  Banking  in  America.  By  J. 
W.  GUbart.    London,  1837. 

The  credit  system  of  France^  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  By  H.  C.  Carey.  Phila- 
delphia, 1838. 

77ie  theory  of  money  and  banks  investigated. 
By  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Boston, 
1839. 

Remarks  on  Currency  and  Banking;  having 
reference  to  the  present  derangement  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  the  United  States.  By  Nathan 
Appleton.    Boston,  1841. 

The  Banker's  Magazine.    Baltimore,  1847. 

A  treatise  on  Banks  and  the  Curreiicy.  By  Condy 
Ra^et.  Translated  into  French  by  Lemaitre. 
Paris,  1840. 

Banksj  banking,  and  paper  currencies.  By  B. 
HUdreth.    Boston,  1840. 

Answers  to  the  questions:  What  constitutes 
Currency  f  What  are  the  causes  of  unsteadiness 
of  the  currency  f  and  what  is  the  remedy  f  By  H. 
C.  Curey.    Philadelphia,  1840. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Prt^ess  of 
Banking  in  France. 

478.  Nothing  could  equal  the  desolation  of 
France,  during  the  closing  years  of  Louis  XTV. 
That  monarch  now  reaped  the  bitter  consequences 
of  the  miscalled  glory  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign.  He  had  survived  all  the  illustrious 
men  who  had  adorned  the  first  half  of  it.  He,  who 
had  formerly  filled  all  Europe  with  such  terror 
of  his  tremendous  power,  as  to  drive  even  the 
Pope  into  a  league  with  the  heretical  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  now  lost  all  his  conquests,  his 
soldiers  were  beaten,  his  marshalls  disgraced,  and 
the  firontiers  of  his  kingdom  open  on  all  sides. 
He,  who  had  carried  his  armies  to  the  walls  of 
Anisterdam,  and  devastated  so  many  flourishing 
provinces  with  merciless  cruelty,  was  now  pre- 
pared to  make  extensive  cessions  of  territory. 
For  many  years  the  finances  had  been  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  disorder.  Even  in  1692  he  had 
been  obliged  to  send  all  his  plate  to  tlie  Mint  to 
be  coined.  In  1706,  Chamillart,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  had  paid  the  creditors  of  the  state  in 
paper.  In  1708,  Desmarets,  nephew  of  Colbert, 
was  made  Controleur  General  of  finances. 
The  winter  of  1708-9  was  of  terrible  severity, 
and  a  dreadM  famine  ensued.  The  difficulties 
of  the  state  were  so  great,  that  in  May,  1709, 
the  usual  resource  of  bankrupt  despotism  was 
adopted — ^a  depreciation    of  the    coinage.  ^  A 

general  re-coinage  was  ordered,  and  the  weight 
iminished,  so  that  out  of  every  13J  old,  18  new 
louis  dor  were  created.  Amid  the  general 
despair,  the  king  alone,  like  some  weather-beaten 
oak  of  the  forest,  bore  gallantly  up,  and  main- 
tained his  courage. 

479.  The  king  died  on  the  1st  September, 
1715,  and  the  terrible  state  of  the  finances  was 
the  first  thing  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Regent  Orleans.  The  resources  of  the  financiers 
were  exhausted.  There  were  only  about  7  or 
800,000  livres  in  the  treasury.  The  amount  of 
the  public  debt  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  3  milliards,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  securities  were  at  a  discount 
of  80  to  90  per  cent.  Manufactures  were  des- 
troyed, commerce  was  at  an  end,  and  vast  tracts 
of  country  were  left  uncultivated.  Country 
gentlemen  were  unable  to  educate  their  children. 
The  great  bulk  of  Frenchmen  were  solely  occu- 
pied in  endeavouring  to  provide  their  daily  food. 
The  letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  during  her 
residence  at  St.  Cyr,  are  filled  with  details  of  the 
distresses  of  the  people,  whose  pensions  and 
allowances  were  stopped.  Many  diplomatic  agents 
remained  so  long  without  their  salaries,  that  they 
could  not  pay  the  postage  of  their  letters. 

480.  The  state  of  affairs  was  so  hopeless,  that 
St.  Simon  boldly  proposed  a  bankruptcy.  The 
council  of  finance  affected  to  be  shocked  at  this 
open  avowal,  but  at  every  meeting  they  were 
occupied  with  devising  schemes  to  evade  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts.  At  last  three 
methods  were  adopted.  I.  A  depreciation  of 
the  coinage.  II.  A  prosecution  of  the  finan- 
ciers, or  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  were  alleged 
to  have  defrauded  the  treasury.  III.  A  visa 
or  investigation  of  the  titles  of  the  public  cre- 
ditors, to  see  which  might  be  suppressed  or 
reduced,  on  the  pretended  ground  of  usury. 
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481.  The  louis  d'or,  which  passed  current  for 
14  livrcs,  was  called  iu  at  16,  and  immediately 
re-issued  at  20,  being  an  undisguised  bankruptcy. 
Of  the  securities  called  in  to  be  verified,  250 
millions  were  brought  in,  of  these  55  millions 
were  fraudulently  retained  by  the  office,  and  only 
195  millions  returned  to  the  owners,  and  from 
the  financiers  160  millions  were  recovered. 

482.  John  Law  (Law)  had  previously,  in 
1708,  been  at  Paris,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  social 
talents  recommended  him.  He  then  unfolded 
his  financial  schemes  to  the  Duke,  who  recom- 
mended him  toDesmarets.  The  minister  thought 
very  highly  of  his  knowledge,  but  for  some 
reason  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

483.  On  the  death  of  Louis,  Law  immediately 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  Regent.  The  project  of  the  Royal 
Bank  was  renewed.  Law  addressed  several 
memoirs  and  letters  to  the  Regent,  explaining  the 
nature  of  Banks  and  credit,  and  the  benefits  they 
had  produced  in  the  states  in  which  they  had 
been,  adopted.  These  memoirs  and  letters  con- 
tain nothing  which  is  not  perfectly  sound,  and 
are  not  tainted  with  that  peculiai*  theory  of 
money,  which  we  call  Lawism,  The  Regent 
supported  the  plan  with  all  his  power.  On  the 
24th  October,  1715,  a  council  exti  aordinary  was 
held  to  consider  the  subject,  to  which  several 
other  eminent  persons  were  invited.  It  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  Royal  Bank,  into  which  all 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  should  be  paid,  and 
which  should  issue  notes  of  the  value  of  10,  100, 
and  1000  of  the  current  ecus.  These  notes  were 
to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  might  be 
used  in  all  commercial  transactions.  But  their 
acceptance  was  to  be  purely  voluntarv.  The 
council  however,  led  by  the  Due  de  Noailles, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  Regent,  and  tried  to 
thwart  him  in  every  way,  unanimously  rejected 
the  plan,  and  the  Regent  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

484.  The  Regent,  however,  was  determiucHl  to 
persevere,  and  having  privately  talked  over  the 
Membei's,  a  second  sitting  was  held,  at  which 
l^aw  attended  to  give  explanations,  and  a  project 
on  a  smaller  scale  was  brought  forward.  Law 
only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  establish  a  private 
banking  company,  with  his  own  capital,  and  to 
carry  it  on  under  the  eye  of  the  m mister.  St. 
Simon  was  the  only  opponent,  and  the  letters- 
patent  were  granted  on  the  2nd  May,  1716. 

485.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  was  divided 
into  1,200  shares  of  5,000  livres  each.  Subscri- 
bers were  allowed  to  pay  three  fourths  in  public 
securities,  and  one  fourth  in  money.  Thus, 
4,500,000  livres  of  depreciated  public  stock  were 
taken  out  of  circulation.  This  we  havd  already 
seen  (Banking  in  England,  §  82^  was  exactly 
the  same  plan  as  was  adopted  m  England  to 
support  public  credit  in  1697,  when  the  new 
subscriptions  to  the  Bank  were  received  partly 
in  its  own  depreciated  notes,  and  partly  in 
exchequer  tallies  at  a  heavy  discount. 

486.  The  Bank  commenced  operations  in 
June,  1716.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  similar 
institution  to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  issued 
its  own  notes  on  the  deposit  of  bullion  and  in  the 
discount  of  bills  of  exchange.  But  what  greatly 
Increased  its  credit  both  at  home  and   abroail 


was,  that  it  undertook  to  cash  its  notes  in  money 
of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  and  not  in  livres 
toumois^  the  current  money,  which  varied  ac- 
cord ing  to  the  caprice  of  the  king.  It  thus  insured 
a  uniform  standard  of  payment,  and  put  an  end 
to  those  atrocious  alterations  of  the  currency, 
which  were  the  terror  of  all  dealings  in  credit. 
Moreover  foreigners  who  placed  their  money  in 
the  bank  were  exempted  from  the  droit  (Taubainey 
by  which  the  property  of  all  foreigners  dying  in 
France  was  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

487.  The  effects  of  the  new  Bank,  thus  insur- 
ing a  uniform  standard  of  payment,  and  discount- 
ing bills,  was  marvellous.  It  was  instantaneously 
felt  like  magic  throughout  the  whole  countiy. 
The  exchanges  immediately  turned  in  favor  of 
France.  Foreigners  hastened  to  purchase  when 
they  were  assured  of  a  fixed  currency.  Mer- 
chants resumed  business,  manufacturers  were  at 
full  work,  the  rate  of  interest  was  lowered.  The 
con  temporally  native  writers  all  bear  witness 
that  the  recovery  of  the  country  from  its  state  of 
prostration  was  incredibly  quick.  The  Regent 
did  all  he  could  to  favor  the  new  Bank.  In 
October,  1716,  all  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
were  ordered  to  make  their  remittances  in  its 
notes,  and  to  -cash  them  at  sight,  so  that  all  the 
finance  offices  of  the  state  became  in  fact  branches 
of  the  Bank.  In  two  years  50  millions  of  notes 
were  issued.  By  this  means  the  Bank  had 
become  very  much  what  it  had  been  intended  to 
be  at  its  first  projection.  Up  to  this  time  it  was 
eminently  prosperous,  and  was  conducted  on  the 
soundest  principles,  and  if  it  had  been  let  alone, 
and  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  it  would 
have  conferred  on  France  the  same  benefits  as 
the  Bank  of  England  did  to  this  country. 

488.  But,  unfortunately,  Law  having  now- 
attained  so  firm  a  position,  in  despite  of  the  par- 
liament, which  hated  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a 
heretic,  and  of  the  bankers  and  money  dealers 
whose  trade  he  injured,  began  now  to  plan  those 
gigantic  schemes  of  speculation,  and  to  carry  out 
his  own  peculiar  views  of  paper  money,  which 
ended  with  so  terrible  a  catastrophe,  and  swal- 
lowed up  this  flourishing  establishment. 

489.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
some  gallant  French  adventurers  had  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  discovered  those  magnifi- 
cent inland  seas,  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  The 
Indians  spoke  of  a  mighty  river  which  ran  a 
southerly  course.  Marvellous  tales  of  the 
"Father  of  waters,"  reached  Quebec,  and  a 
merchant  named  Joliet,  and  a  missionary,  Mar- 
quette, who  had  labored  among  the  Indians  for 
yeai-s,  were  fired  with  zeal  to  discover  the 
mighty  stream,  and  win  fresh  triumphs  for  the 
Cross.  On  the  10th  June,  1673,  these  two  men 
with  five  companions,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Indians,  who  sought  to  dissuade  them  from  the 
incredible  task,  struck  across  the  country,  and 
embarked  on  the  Wisconsin.  A  voyage  of  seven 
days  launched  them  on  the  Great  River,  which 
had  never  been  seen  by  a  European  eye  but  once, 
140  years  before.  The  travellers  descended  to 
the  village  of  Arkansea,  a  little  below  the  junction 
of  the  Arkansas,  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  France,  and  returned  to  Quebec  to 
publish  these  marvels. 

490.  The  good  Marquette  slept  by  the 
stream,  which  bears  his  name,  the  lone  European 
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among  tbe  flock  he  had  won  to  the  Cross.  Bat 
the  torch  of  discovery  was  taken  up  by  Cavelier 
de  La  Salle,  a  Jesuit  trader,  who  lived  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  upon 
which  Kingston,  then  called  Fort  Frontenac,  now 
stands.  Joliet  spread  the  news  of  the  new  found 
regions  as  he  passed,  and  La  Salle,  who  was  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  discovery,  by  reading  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  and  De  Soto,  immediately 
conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  and  colonizing  the 
country.  He  hastened  to  France,  and  the  design 
suited  the  magnificent  ideas  of  Colbert,  who 
granted  him  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  buflfalo 
skins,  and  empowered  him  to  explore  the  Great 
River.  After  innumerable  adventures  and  hard- 
ships, La  Salle  and  his  party,  in  1682,  navigated 
the  river  in  its  whole  course  from  the  falls  to  the 
sea.  He  took  possession  of  this  enormous  tract, 
in  the  name  of  France,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Louisiana. 

491.  When  La  Salle  returned  to  France, 
Colbert  was  dead,  but  his  son  adopted  his  plans. 
In  1684,  the  first  colonists  were  sent  out  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  But  their  course  was 
one  series  of  disasters,  chiefly  owing  to  in- 
ternal dissensions.  They  missed  the  month  of 
the  river,  and  landed  in  Texas,  where  the  first 
settlement  was  made.  After  numerous  mis- 
ibrtunes  and  hardships,  La  Salle  set  out,  with  a 
few  companions,  to  make  his  way  to  Canada,  but 
on  the  way  some  of  his  party  mutinied,  and  shot 
him.  After  this  the  colony  languished  for  many 
years.  In  1712  there  were  but  twenty-eight 
French  families  in  it.  In  that  year  Louis  XIV. 
conferred  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
that  vast  region  on  Anthony  Crozat,  an 
eminent  French  merchant.  In  a  short  time, 
speculation  began  to  be  directed  to  the  new  terri- 
tory, by  the  report  of  immense  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  But  the  exclusive  power  of  Crozat  gave 
ffreat  offence  to  his  countrymen,  who  thwarted 
him  in  every  way,  and  in  1717  he  was  induced 
to  abandon  his  charter.  At  this  time  the  French 
inhabitants  were  about  700. 

492.  Law  immediately  saw  that  his  great 
opportunity  was  come,  and  that  now  was  the 
time  to  try  his  currency  theories  on  a  grand  scale. 
As  Crozat  was  unable  to  keep  possession  of  his 
grant.  Law  determined  to  succeed  him.  In 
August,  1717,  the  Western  Company  was  erected 
by  letters  patent.  The  king  assigned  over  to 
it,  in  full  property,  all  the  lands  discovered,  and 
to  be  discovered,  in  Louisiana,  with  sovereign 
rights,  for  25  years.  All  its  forts,  ammunition, 
money,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  beaver  trade  with 
Canada,  were  included  in  the  gift. 

493.  The  capital  of  the  Company  was  fixed 
at  200,000  shares,  of  500  livres  each,  which  might 
be  paid  in  any  species  of  public  security.  This 
operation  was  similar  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  Law*s  own  Bank.  One 
hundred  millions  of  depreciated  public  stock  were 
thus  absorbed,  and  the  creditors  of  the  state 
became  a  vast  corporation,  highly  favoured  by 
it.  The  interest  of  the  capital  stock  was  fixed 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  was  punctually  paid  at  Law*s 
Bank.  The  public  securities,  which  were  at 
75  per  cent,  discount,  immediately  rose  to  par, 
and  public  credit  was  grtotly  benefited. 

494.  As  fai'  as  the  operation  had  gone,  this 
was  exactly  what  had  been  done  to  restore  public 


credit  in  England,  in  1697,  and  was  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  at  Genoa, 
which  was  an  association  of  the  creditors  of  the 
state,  to  whom  the  Island  of  Corsica  was  made 
over  in  full  sovereignty,  as  a  security  for  their 
debts.  And,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  there  was 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Western  Company,  and  if  it  had  been  prudently 
managed,  it  might,  in  process  of  time,  have 
attained  as  great  fame  and  power  as  our  own 
East  India  Company. 

495.  Lord  John  Russell,  (History  of  Europe 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Vol,  IL,  p.  20G),  aiid 
an  able  French  economist,  M.  Levasseur,  in 
describing  this  operation,  {Hecherches  kUtoriques 
8ur  le  systeme  de  Law,  />.  64,)  have  found  con- 
siderable fault  with  the  mode  of  forming  the 
capital  of  the  Company.  M.  Levasseur  main- 
tains that  it  was  fictitious,  and  that  as  the  public 
securities  were  at  a  discount  of  75  per  cent.,  the 
real  capital  was  only  25  millions.  But  his  argu- 
ment appears  to  us  to  be  incorrect.  The  reason 
why  these  securities  were  at  so  heavy  a  discount 
was,  that  the  interest  was  so  irregularly  paid. 
As  soon  as  the  interest  was  punctually  paid,  the 
value  of  the  stock  naturally  rose  to  par, — and  it 
was  justly  rated  at  its  par  value.  It  was  the 
precise  plan  adopted  in  increasing  the  capital  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1697,  and  no  one  ever 
impugned  the  operation. 

496.  On  the  28th  August,  1717,  the  Regent 
sent  the  edict  for  creating  the  Western  Company 
to  be  registered  by  the  Parliament,  along  witii 
some  others.  That  body  declined  to  consider  the 
subject  until  the  Regent  should  have  given  in  a 
full  and  detailed  account  of  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Due  de  Noaiiles,  who  had  always 
hated  Law,  and  thrown  every  obstacle  in  his 
way,  actively  opposed  him.  The  Chancellor 
D'Aguesseau  sided  with  Noaiiles.  On  the  2bth 
January,  17 18,  the  Chancellor  was  dismissed 
from  his  office,  and  ordered  to  exile  himself  to  his 
country  seat.  The  Duke  hastened  to  resign,  and 
both  were  succeeded  by  Ai'genson. 

497.  The  Regent  was  mightily  offended  at 
the  opposition  of  the  Parliament,  and  on  the 
28th  May,  1718,  a  decree  for  depreciating  the 
coinage,  by  raising  the  marc  of  silver  from  40  to 
60  livres,  was  passed  by  the  Council,  but  not 
sent  to  the  Parliament  for  registration.  On  the 
2nd  June,  all  Paris  was  confounded  by  seeing 
the  decree  placarded  on  the  walls,  without  the 
Parliament  having  heard  a  word  about  it.  A 
most  furious  contest  immediately  began  between 
the  Regent  and  the  Parliament,  which  at  one 
time  almost  threatened  a  civil  war.  The  Par- 
liament denied  that  the  edict  had  the  force  of  law 
until  registered  by  them.  The  Regent  replied 
with  unanswerable  logic,  that  in  an  absolute 
monarchy  the  sovereign  was  the  sole  source  of 
law,  and  no  inferior  body,  who  derived  their 
authority  from  his  will,  could  participate  in  it. 
He  shewed  by  precedents,-  that  sending  such 
edicts  to  the  Parliament  was  merely  a  convenient 
way  of  making  them  known  to  the  public,  and 
was  not  necessaiy  to  give  them  legal  force.  The 
Parliament,  thus  foiled  in  argument,  determined 
to  revenge  themselves  on  Law,  as  the  supposed 
author  of  the  edict. 

498.  On  the  12th  of  August,  it  published  a 
decree  attacking  Law's  Banking  Company,    it 
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ordered  that  the  operations  of  the  Bank  should 
be  confined  to  those  specified  in  the  letters-patent 
of  the  2nd  and  20th  May,  1716,  constituting  it, 
and  forbade  it,  or  any  of  its  directors,  officers, 
or  servants,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  retain  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  public  moneys,  or  to  make 
use  of  them  in  its  business,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties. That  all  receivers  of  the  public  moneys 
should  keep  them  in  their  own  custody,  and 
should  be  personally  responsible  for  them.  All 
foreigners,  even  though  naturalized,  were  for- 
bidden to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
management  of  the  finances. 

499.  For  several  days  the  Parliament  did  not 
dare  to  publish  this  decree,  but  on  the  18th  of 
August,  its  officers  read  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  proper  magis- 
trates. The  Council  was  equally  energetic.  It 
quashed  the  decree  of  the  12th  of  August  as 
treasonable,  and  declared  that  in  future  the  Par- 
liament must  make  any  objection  to  a  decree 
within  a  week  of  its  presentation,  and  after  that 
time  It  should  be  held  as  registered. 

500.  The  Parliament  was  prepared  to  adopt 
the  most  violent  measures.  It  proposed  to  arrest 
Law  by  its  officers,  shut  the  gates  of  the  court, 
hang  him,  and  then  let  in  the  people  to  see  his 
corpse.  Law,  warned  of  his  danger,  took  refuge 
at  the  Palais  Royal.  Argenson  was  not  a  man 
to  be  cowed  by  the  Parliament,  and  a  bed  of 
justice  was  immediately  resolved  on.  At  six  in 
the  morning,  of  the  26th  of  August,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  Tuileries  at 
10  o'clock.  Every  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  coup  ^itat^  and  to  render  resistance  hope- 
less. Paris  was  strongly  occupi^  by  troops. 
St.  Simon  (Vol.  XVIL,  chaps,  1—9,  edit  1829") 
has  given  the  details  of  this  great  event  with 
great  fullness.  The  Regent  gained  a  complete 
triumph.  The  Parliament  was  ordered  to  regis- 
ter the  decree  of  the  21st  August,  and  reminded 
that  its  duty  was  to  render  justice  between  man 
and  man,  and  not  to  meddle  with  financial  affairs. 
It  was  ordered  not  to  delay  the  registration  of 
any  edict  more  than  eight  days,  after  that  it  was 
to  be  held  as  registered.  The  Parliament  did 
not  dare  to  disobey,  the  edicts  were  registered, 
and  its  friends  otherwise  humiliated. 

501.  The  Regent  had  now  completely  con- 
quered all  opposition,  and  determined  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  Law  on  a  grand  scale.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  1718,  a  secret  council  was  held, 
to  which  onlv  the  Due  d*Antiii,  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  and  Argenson  were  summoned,  to 
pass  an  edict,  prepared  by  Law,  to  carry  out  the 
"System,"  to  be  presented  to  the  Parliament. 
Argenson  was  aghast  at  the  daring  magnitude 
of  the  scheme,  Antin  was  only  a  timid  courtier, 
and  Bourbon  was  actuated  by  the  hope  of  profit. 
The  determination  of  the  Regent  was  successful, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  edict  was  sent  to 
the  Parliament  to  be  registered.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  84  to  23.  Law  was  detested  as 
a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant.  The  Parliament 
was  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme,  and 
protested  against  the  degradation  of  the  king  into 
a  banker  and  merchant.  But  all  resistance  was 
useless :  on  the  12th  of  December,  the  decree  was 
held  as  registered,  and  had  the  force  of  law. 

502.  By  this  decree  the  Banking  Company 
of  Law  was  erected  into  a  Royal  Bank.    Tlie 


original  capital  was  repaid  to  the  shareholders, 
and  1,200  shares  in  the  Western  Company,  which 
it  had  purchased,  were  held  as  security  for  its 
notes.  These  were  declared  to  be  no  longer  pay- 
able in  a  fixed  standard,  as  heretofore,  but  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  day,  which  was  always  liable 
to  be  altered  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  the  1st  of  January,  1719,  in  Paris, 
and  from  the  1st  of  March  in  the  provinces, 
silver  was  forbidden  to  be  used  in  all  payments 
above  600  livres,  which  were  only  to  be  made  in 
gold,  or  bank  notes.  As  there  was  scarcely  any 
gold  in  the  kingdom,  this  practically  made  bank 
notes  the  only  legal  tender  for  such  sums.  Five 
branches  were  established,  at  Lyons,  La  Rochelle, 
Tours,  Orleans  and  Amiens. 

503.  In  August,  1718,  the  first  party  of 
colonists,  800  in  number,  in  three  vessels,  arrived 
safely  at  their  destination,  and  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  was  founded  on  an  advantageous  site, 
which  had  been  selected  in  anticipation  of  their 
arrival,  as  the  capitsd  of  the  new  empire.  But 
the  shares  of  the  Company  had  fallen  to  a  heavy 
discount  at  home.  They  were  only  at  300  livres 
in  the  market,  and  the  enterprise  was  languishing. 
Law  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 
financial  operation  to  raise  theur  value.  He 
bought  up  two  hundred  at  par,  to  be  paid  in  six 
months,  and  he  offered  to  forfeit  40,000  livres,  if 
he  failed  in  his  engagement.  This  gave  the 
public  more  confidence,  persuaded  that  the  author 
of  the  scheme  would  not  risk  so  much  of  his  own 
means  in  it  without  solid  grounds,  they  began  to 
buy  them  up,  and  they  soon  rose  to  par. 

504.  The  government  and  possession  of  such 
a  gigantic  territory,  as  Louisiana  then  was, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the 
ambition  and  talents  of  most  men,  but  this  was 
but  a  small  part  of  Law's  audacious  scheme, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  to  absorb  the  whole 
trade  and  finances  of  the  country.  He  began  by 
buying  up  and  absorbing  every  rival  company 
that  stood  in  his  way,  and  for  each  absorption 
new  shares  were  created.  In  December,  1 7 1 8,  he 
acquired  the  monoply  of  the  Atlantic  trade,  and 
bought  up  for  1,600,000  livres,  the  privileges  and 
stock  and  materials  of  all  sorts,  including  eleven 
well  equipped  vessels  of  the  Company  of  Senegal. 
He  also  bought  up  the  monoply  for  nine  years  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco,  for  an  annual 
rent  of  4,020,000  livres.  It  had  previously 
yielded  only  two  millions.  The  state  thus  gained 
two  millions,  and  was,  in  fact,  released  from  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  the 
Company. 

505.  The  company  began  now  rapidly  to 
push  on  its  operations.  In  May,  1719,  it  had 
3,577,000  livres  in  its  coffers,  a  fleet  of  21  vessels, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  merchandize.  In 
the  beginning  of  1719,  ten  vessels  were  sent 
out  with  700  soldiers,  and  500  colonists,  and 
great  quantities  of  stores  of  all  sorts.  The  colo- 
nists who  had  preceded  them  had  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  these 
untrodden  regions. 

506.  With  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions, 
the  whole  ocean  commerce  of  France  was  now 
given  over  to  the  company,  and  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  soon  added  to  it.  In  July, 
1719,  it  absorbed  the  Afi*ican  Company,  and  on 
this  occasion  50,000  new  shares  were  created. 
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which  were  payable  in  bank  notes,  or  gold,  or 
silver. 

507.  What  a  position  for  this  Scotch  adren- 
torer !  A  fugitive  from  his  own  country,  and 
dismissed  from  several  of  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
he  had  now  vanquished  the  Parliament,  the 
highest  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  chancellor 
D*Aguesseau.  He  was  in  absolute  possession  of 
avast  territory,  and  all  the  maritime  commerce  of 
France,  which  had  no  communication  with 
foreign  countries,  except  through  the  intervention 
of  his  Company.  He  now  determined  to  bring 
all  the  resources  of  stock-jobbing  into  play,  to 
force  up  the  value  of  the  shares.  The  50,000 
new  ones  were  issued  at  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent.  This  at  once  netted  a  profit  of  2,500,000 
for  the  company.  Two  months  after,  the  original 
shares  were  at  1,000  livres.  Speculation  now 
fairly  set  in,  and  such  crowds  rushed  to  buy, 
that  Law  made  an  edict  on  the  dOth  June,  that 
each  purchaser  of  a  new  share,  must  possess  four 
old  ones.  The  original  shares  were  called  meres, 
and  the  new  ones  JUles.  To  find  the  means  of 
purchasing  these  shares,  the  Bank  created,  by 
two  ordinances,  of  the  10th  June,  and  the  20th 
July,  notes  to  the  amount  of  290,000,000  livres, 
and  it  then  had  400  millions  in  circulation,  and 
on  the  same  day,  the  privilege  of  coining  money 
for  nine  years  was  ceaed  to  the  Company. 

508.  On  the  27th  July,  50,000  shares  of  500 
livres  were  created,  and  issued  at  1,000,  to  pay  for 
the  coinage  monopoly,  for  which  Law  had  agreed 
to  pay  50  millions,  in  15  equal  monthly  payments. 
No  one  could  obtain  one  of  these  new  shares 
without  presenting /rmr  meres  and  one  fille,  and 
they  were  called /)«^«^^«.  Law  still  farther 
stimulated  jobbing,  by  promising  two  annual 
dividends,  of  6  per  cent.  each.  On  the  27th 
August,  the  company  obtained  a  grant  to  farm 
all  the  indirect  taxes  of  France,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  52  millions,  and  on  the  27th  September, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  taxes,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is  only  justice  to  say 
that  immense  improvements  were  effected  in  their 
collection.  Hosts  of  petty  tyrants  were  swept 
away,  and  all  taxes  were  paid  direct  to  the  Com- 
panv,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  taxpayers.  Law 
further  made  great  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened 
nature,  to  diminish  the  impediments  to  com- 
merce, to  improve  communications,  and  to  over- 
throw the  system  which  had  been  reared  with 
so  much  unhappy  industry  by  Colbert.  The 
Company  voluntarily  abandoned  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  tobacco,  and  declared  the  trade 
free,  but  subject  to  a  moderate  duty. 

509.  Law  now  undertook  a  great  financial 
operation,  no  less  than  to  pay  off  the  remainder 
of  tbe  national  creditors.  For  this  purpose,  he 
undertook  to  advance  to  the  state  1,500  millions, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  three  per  cent,  in- 
terest, which  would  relieve  the  treasury  to  the 
amount  of  15  millions  a-year.  This  was  done  by 
the  creation  of  new  shares.  On  the  13th  Sept. 
1719,  100,000  new  shares  were  created  of  500 
livres,  but  so  strong  was  the  tide  of  speculation, 
that  they  were  issued  at  the  price  of  5,000  livres, 
but  the  buyers  might  pay  in  ten  equal  payments 
of  500  livres.  Thus,  one  third  of  the  payment 
was  provided  for  at  a  single  stroke.  The  facility 
of  paying  by  instalments  created  a  fever  of 
speculation.    People  rushed  in  to  buy,  with  the 


hope  of  selling  again  at  a  profit.  We  must  re- 
frain here  from  giving  the  amusing  anecdotes  to 
be  found  in  all  writers  on  this  crisis,  and  some  of 
which  are  given  under  Law,  as  we  are  dealing 
here  only  with  financial  questions.  The  new 
shares  rose,  in  a  few  days,  to  8,000  livres.  By 
decrees  of  the  22nd  and  25th  September,  pay- 
ment might  be  made  in  Grovemment  securities, 
or  bank  notes. 

510.  The  success  of  this  issue  was  so  great, 
that  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  fresh  crea- 
tion of  the  same  amount,  and  on  the  same  terms, 
was  made.  On  the  2nd  October,  a  third  issue  of 
the  same  amount  completed  the  1,500  millions, 
promised  to  the  state,  and  Law  was  now  so  inde- 
pendent of  the  authorities,  that,  on  the  4th,  a 
supplementary  issue  of  24,000  shares  was  created, 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  decree.  As  the 
time  for  paying  the  instalments  drew  near,  the 
price  of  the  shares  began  to  waver,  as  most 
persons  had  bought  them  with  neither  the  inten- 
tion nor  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  but  only 
for  speculation.  As  the  consequences  of  a  decline 
might  have  been  fatal,  a  decree  of  the  20th  Oct, 
ordered,  that  the  nine  last  payments,  which  should 
have  been  made  monthly,  should  be  made  at  three 
intervals,  of  three  months  each.  The  purchasers 
had  thus  two  more  months  to  speculate  with 
them,  and  the  price  continued  to  rise,  and  soon 
reached  10,000  livres.  In  less  than  three  years 
the  paper  obligations  of  Law  amounted  to  ten 
milliards,  or  about  £400,000,000  of  nominal  value. 
Of  these,  6,333  millions  were  shares  of  different 
sorts,  and  the  remainder  bank  notes. 

511.  Speculation  was  at  its  height  during  the 
last  months  of  1719;  in  November  and  December 
the  shares  reached  the  price  of  10,000  livres.  As 
usual,  under  such  circumstances,  a  number  of 
persons  began  to  see  that  the  delusion  could  not 
be  kept  up  much  longer,  and  began  to  realise,  and 
carry  away  the  proceeds  out  of  the  country,  in 
specie  and  jewels.  The  prices  of  merchandize 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  rose  immensely.  Coffee 
rose  from  50  sous  to  18  livres  the  pound;  wax 
candles  from  32  sous  to  nine  livres ;  cloth  rose  to 
25  livres  the  ell ;  velvet  to  42.  A  hackney  coach 
cost  40  livres  the  day ;  silk  stockings  40  livres  the 
pair,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  On  the 
16th  January,  1720,  the  Parliament  undertook 
the  impossible  task  of  attempting  to  lower  the 
prices,  and  diminish  the  scarcity  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  Its  efforts,  of  course,  were  use- 
less, and  it  soon  gave  them  up.  The  excessive 
dearness  of  food  and  necessaries  fell  with  great 
severity  on  clerks,  and  small  annuitants,  and 
workmen,  who  received  no  increase  of  wages  pro- 
portionate to  the  rise  of  prices,  and  who  were 
paid  in  bank  notes.  Shopkeepers,  however,  and 
all  traders,  soon  made  a  very  sensible  difference 
between  payments  in  cash,  and  payments  in 
paper. 

512.  Law  now  felt  that  the  whole  edifice  of 
this  bloated  credit  was  tottering,  and  the  most 
violent  measures  were  resorted  to  to  sustain  the 
vdue  of  the  paper,  just  as  always  has  been  done 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  extraordinary 
creations  of  bank  notes  fully  explain  this.  While 
Law's  private  bank  existed,  it  only  issued  61 
millions  of  notes  in  eighteen  months,  and  it  had 
32  millions  of  specie  in  deposit.  But  when  the 
bank  became  the  Royal  Bank,  and  Law^s  theory 
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of  money  was  fully  carried  out,  the  following 
creations  were  made  by  Royal  ordinance,  in  one 
year,  1719  :— 


On  the  5th  January  . 
11th  February 
Ist  April  .  . 
10th  June  .  . 
2nth  July  .  . 
12th  September 
24th  October  . 
29th  December 


18,000,000  liv. 

20,000,000 

21,000,000 

50,000,000 
240,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
360,000,000 


949,000,000  Uv. 
Notes  of  Law's  Bank     .    .    .    61,000,000 
Amount  of  forged  notes  supposed 
to  be  in  circulation    .    .    .    60,000,000 

1,060,000,000  liv. 

This  enormous  issue  created  so  much  alarm 
that  it  was  publicly  announced  that  no  more 
should  be  issued  on  any  pretence.  They  were 
already  at  a  heavy  discount; — at  Lille,  at  18  per 
cent. ;  in  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  they  were 
utterly  refused.  People  preferred  to  make  no 
sales  at  all,  rather  than  take  them.  In  February, 
1720,  there  was  almost  an  ^meute  in  the  market 
of  Poissy.  The  butchers  refused  to  receive  the 
note^  in  payment  of  meat,  and  Paris  was  in 
danger  of  being  starved,  if  specie  had  not  been 
sent  to  them. 

513.  Law  seeing  the  danger  of  the  credit  of 
the  not^s  being  entirely  ruined,  adopted  the  most 
violent  measures  to  throw  discredit  on  specie,  and 
drive  it  out  of  circulation.  The  shares  of  the 
Company  could  only  be  paid  for  in  public  secu- 
rities and  bank  notes,  specie  was  altogether 
refused.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1719,  the  bank 
was  forbiddon  to  buy  any  more  specie  with  its 
notes.  The  Company  was  ordered  to  receive 
nothing  but  notes  in  payment  of  taxes,  bank 
notes  were  made  the  only  legal  tender,  creditors 
were  ordered  to  disregard  all  offers  of  payment 
in  money.  In  commercial  transactions  no  pay- 
ments of  gi-eater  amount  than  10  livres  in  silver, 
and  300  in  gold,  were  allowed.  For  lower 
araonnts,  the  Company  only  received  specie  at  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent.  Bills  of  exchange  could 
not  be  paid  in  money.  The  bank  relaxed  its 
rule  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  its  notes  for  gold 
at  a  premium  of  5  per  cent.  On  the  28th  Jan- 
uary, 1720,  another  proclamation  made  notes 
legal  teqder  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  on  the 
28th  April,  all  who  paid  their  taxes  in  notes  were 
allowed  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

514.  In  issuing  this  immense  quantity  of 
paper.  Law  was  only  following  out  the  principles 
of  his  system,  and  indeed  it  is  only  just  to  say, 
following  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  the 
prevailing  theory  of  money  of  his  day,  and  one 
which  is  even  now  very  extensively  prevalent. 
But  when  he  saw  it  producing  the  fruits  of  a  false 
theory,  he  utterly  broke  through  all  his  own  prin- 
ciples. In  his  ifSmoircs  stir  les  Bavques^  and  his 
letters  to  the  regent,  he  had  strenuously  main- 
tained the  doctrine  that  the  king  should  never 
tamper  with  the  coinage,  or  alter  it  in  weight, 
fineness,  and  denomination.  In  his  treatise. 
Money  and  Trade  considered,  which  is  a  full 
exposition  of  his  theory,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
stigmatise  all  tampering  with  the  coinage,  as 
fraudulent  and  delusive,  and  the  special  object  of 
kiB  plan  was  to  create  a  paper  currency  which 


should  maintain  an  equality  in  value  with  specie. 
But  henceforth  he  followed  the  opposite  course, 
instead  of  making  the  paper  correspond  to  the 
value  of  the  specie,  he  tried  to  make  specie  con- 
form to  the  value  of  the  paper,  exactly  what  so 
many  persons  maintain  ought  to  have  been  done 
in  England  in  1816,  when  there  was  a  difference 
of  25  per  cent,  between  bank  paper  and  gold,  but 
which  he  had  always  reprobated.  Between  Sep- 
tember, 1719,  and  December,  1720,  there  were 
twenty-eight  alterations  of  the  value  of  gold,  and 
thirty-five  of  that  of  silver.  In  May,  1719,  the 
louis  d'or  had  been  fixed  at  36  livres,  on  the  25th 
July,  it  was  reduced  to  34,  on  the  23rd  Septem- 
ber, to  33,  and  on  the  3rd  December,  to  32,  on 
the  1st  January,  1720,  to  31,  and  on  the  Ist  Feb- 
ruary, to  30.  But  the  law  that  bad  money  drives 
out  good  had  begun  to  operate,  at  the  first  reduc- 
tions every  one  had  rushed  to  deposit  his  money 
at  the  bank,  and  get  notes,  but  at  these  successive 
reductions,  which  seemed  to  have  no  end,  they 
hastened  to  export  their  money,  rather  than  lose 
five  livres  on  every  louis.  On  the  22nd  Jan- 
uary, 1720,  they  were  restored  to  their  former 
value,  and  absolute  freedom  of  export  was 
allowed,  without  a  passport.  But  it  was  only  a 
trick  ;  no  sooner  had  money  again  come  into  cir- 
culation, than  on  the  28th,  it  was  again  lowered 
to  34  livres.  But  for  three  days  gold  was  to  be 
received  at  900  livres  the  marc,  at  the  Mint. 
Multitudes  of  persons  hastened  to  disembarrass 
themselves  of  money  which  was  such  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  them.  The  bank  was  filled,  and 
money  was  again  proscribed,  and  it  was  forbidden 
to  carry  it  out  of  any  town  where  there  was  a 
mint.  People  were  not  even  allowed  to  keep 
their  money  in  quiet.  Large  quantities  had  not 
been  brought  in  under  the  edict  of  May,  1718. 
In  December,  1719,  the  Company  was  authorised 
to  make  domiciliary  visits,  and  seize  all  the 
decried  money  they  could  find,  and  on  the  28th 
January,  1720,  this  was  extended  even  to  reli- 
gious communities,  and  other  privileged  places. 
Soon  afterwards,  diamonds,  precious  stones,  and 
even  gold  ornaments  were  prohibited.  On  the 
27th  February  all  persons  whatever,  as  well  as 
bodies  corporate,  were  forbidden  to  have  more 
than  500  livres  in  specie,  under  a  penalty  of 
10,000  livres.  Nor  were  the  Company  slow  to 
put  these  decrees  in  force,  several  very  extensive 
seizures  took  place.  No  place  escaped  search. 
The  brothers  Paris,  conspicuous  antagonists  of 
Law,  were  detected  exporting  seven  millions, 
which  was  seized,  as  well  as  an  equal  sum  found 
on  searching  their  house,  and  confiscated  to  the 
Company.  Universal  distrust  followed,  servants 
betrayed  their  masters,  neighbours  informed 
against  their  neighbours,  and  even  kindred  and 
friends  denounced  each  other.  The  royal  dukes 
made  enormous  sums  out  of  Law,  and  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  when  some  slight  check  was  at  last 
placed  upon  his  rapacity,  was  the  first  to  attack 
the  bank.  He  collected  all  his  notes  and  de- 
manded 14  millions  in  specie  for  them,  which 
he  carried  away  in  three  waggons.  The  Due  de 
Bourbon  drew  out  25  millions. 

515.  On  the  30th  December,  1719,  when  the 
system  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held. 
The  Regent  presided,  the  royal  dukes  sat  in  the 
crowd   among  all   sorts   of  people,    who   had 
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specnlated  luckily;  the  directors  were  30  in 
number,  and  comprised  nearly  all  the  former 
feurmers-general  of  the  revenue,  but  Law  was  the 
real  manager  of  the  whole  concern,  and  guided 
the  whole  assemblage  at  his  will.  He  had^now 
great  cause  for  alarm.  The  extravagant  height 
to  which  the  shares  had  been  raised,  could  not  be 
maintained  on  the  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  pro- 
mised to  the  original  shareholders,  and  if  no 
more  could  be  promised,  it  was  clear  that  the 
shares  would  soon  go  down  again,  and  might 
possibly  overturn  the  whole  scheme.  The  real 
value  of  the  shares  of  course  ought  to  depend 
npon  the  dividend  earned;  Law  determined  to 
accommodate  the  dividend  to  the  price  of  the 
shares.  Of  624,000  shares  which  had  been 
created,  the  king  held  100,000,  and  the  Company 
the  same  number,  so  that  only  424,000  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  for  which  dividends  must 
be  provided.  But  the  engagements  the  Company 
bacf  undertaken  left  nothing  to  provide  an 
adequate  dividend.  The  balance  sheet  put  before 
the  Company  showed  profits,  which  only  existed 
in  imagination,  or  at  least  in  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  shareholders  were  not  too  curious 
in  investigating  the  figures  put  before  them, 
which  shewed  a  profit  of  91  millions.  And  in 
future  it  was  determined  that  the  Company 
should  pay  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent.,  on  the 
original  price  of  the  shares,  or  200  livres  per 
shiu'e.  That  day  speculation  carried  the  shares 
up  from  11,000  to  15,180  livres,  and  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1720,  to  18,000  livres. 

516.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  fatal  theories 
of  paper  money,  and  this  extravagant  speculation, 
the  Company  had  every  prospect  of  success. 
It  had  surmounted  its  first  dlfiiculties  of  coloni- 
zation; at  the  end  of  1719,  thirty  vessels  sailed 
for  Louisiana,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Rich 
consignments  were  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  Spain.  In  the  beginning  of  1720,  a  fieet 
arrived,  freighted  with  merchandize  to  the  value 
of  12  millions.  Belle  Isle  in  France  was  ceded 
to  it.  Lorient,  which  had  been  given  by  Colbert 
to  the  former  Company  of  the  Indies,  was  nothing 
but  an  obscure  village  when  it  passed  into  Law*s 
hands,  and  it  was  made  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Company's  trade.  Immense  magazines  and  work- 
shops immediately  started  up,  and  in  1730,  it 
already  numbered  more  than  14,000  inhabitants. 
In  Louisiana  everything  promised  well.  Colonists 
were  attracted  by  liberal  promises  of  land.  In 
February,  1720,  800  families  engaged  to  go  out, 
and  people  40  villages ;  each  family  was  to  receive 
280  arpents  as  a  free  gift,  and  was  exempted 
from  all  taxation  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
the  taxes  were  never  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  of 
the  products  of  the  soil.  On  these  terms  numbers 
of  persons  started  for  the  colony.  Law  bargained 
with  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  other  German 
princes  to  furnish  12,000  emigrants,  and  of  these 
4,000  were  actually  sent  at  his  expense.  The 
Company  conveyed  them  free  to  the  country,  and 
provided  boats  to  take  them  to  their  allotments, 
and  gave  them  food  and  seed  for  the  first  year. 
Law  took  a  large  concession  in  his  own  name, 
and  the  persons  who  presented  themselves  as 
emigrants  were  so  numerous,  that  the  Company's 
vessels  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  them. 

517.  These  measures  promised  success,  and 
if  they  had  been  patiently  carried  out,  there  was 


every  prospect  that  in  time  Louisiana  might 
have  been  raised  to  a  great  and  wealthy  country, 
which  would  have  brought  in  boundless  reve- 
nues to  its  proprietors.  But,  unfortunately,  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  speculation,  the  price  of  the 
shares  had  been  forced  up  so  high,  that  imme- 
diate profits  were  required,  and  to  accelerate 
these,  very  violent  plans  were  adopted.  Not 
content  with  the  natural  tide  of  emigration,  every 
means  was  adopted  to  force  it  The  country  was 
parcelled  out  into  Duchies  and  Marqnisates,  and 
they  were  attempted  to  be  peopled  with  despotic 
violence.  The  police  of  Paris  made  a  general 
razzia  on  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  the 
vagabonds  of  the  city,  but  among  them  numbers 
of  respectable  and  well-to-do  shopkeepers  were 
seized.  All  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be 
transported  to  Louisiana,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
punishments,  the  houses  of  correction  were  emp- 
tied, and  even  ecclesiastical  offences  were  visited 
with  the  same  penalty.  No  proper  provision  had 
been  made  either  in  Paris,  or  on  the  journey,  or 
in  the  colony  for  such  multitudes  of  people. 
They  were  kept  in  bams,  without  food,  and  died 
in  scores,  and  they  filled  the  air  with  their  cries, 
which  raised  the  public  indignation  to  a  high 
pitch.  To  excite  the  public,  the  most  fabulous 
reports  were  spread  of  the  marvellously  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  dis- 
covered, ingots  of  bullion  were  carried  about  the 
streets,  which  it  was  pretended  came  from  there. 
Pictures  were  published,  showing  the  arrival  of 
the  colonists  in  their  earthly  Paradise,  and  the 
savages  running  to  submit  themselves  to  their  new 
masters.  The  background  was  filled  in  with 
mountains  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  quick- 
silver. The  savages,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
value  of  these  riches,  were  represented  as  bar- 
tering large  lumps  of  gold  for  European  tiin- 
kets.  Others  were  shown  demanding  baptism, 
with  enthusiasm.  The  solid  result  of  all  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  great  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

518.  The  extravagant  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  shares  greatly  disquieted  Law.  He  had  only 
wished  to  set  the  public  really  in  motion  to  cai'ry 
out  his  schemes;  when  that  was  done,  it  was 
greatly  against  his  interest  to  carry  speculation 
further,  which  could  only  end  in  a  convulsion. 
He  now  became  alarmed.  A  second  general 
meeting  of  the  company  was  called  on  the  22nd 
February,  1720.  The  bank  and  the  company 
were  consolidated.  The  quantity  of  notes  could 
not  be  increased  without  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  confirmed  by  a  royal  decree.  The  ex- 
travagance of  the  Court  was  curbed.  The  king 
could  not  draw  on  the  bank  for  more  than  he  had 
in  it, — and  the  cashiers  of  the  bank  were  for- 
bidden to  honor  his  drafts  to  a  greater  extent 
In  order  to  support  the  credit  of  the  notes,  and 
to  diminish  their  quantity,  the  company  ceased 
to  take  tye  per  cent,  for  notes  in  exchange  for 
specie.  Notes  were  declared  the  only  legal  ten- 
der above  100  livres.  Those  of  10  livres  were 
to  be  called  in  in  two  months,  and  paid;  and 
among  other  things,  all  the  shops  for  trafficking 
in  the  shares  were  shut  up.  But  one  part  of 
these  resolutions  was  immediately  abandoned, 
although  the  company  had  determined  to  stop 
the  advances  to  the  king,  and  to  request  him  to 
deposit  his  shares  with  them,  they  agreed  to 
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advance  him  five  millions  a  month,  which  conld 
only  be  done  by  creating  new  notes. 

519.  The  good  effect,  consequently,  of  the 
resolutions  curbing  future  creations,  was  but 
transient.  It  was  seen  that  the  promises  would 
not  be  kept,  and  the  shares  immediately  began 
to  go  down.  In  December,  1719,  it  was  promised 
that  no  more  should  be  made,  and  yet  in  February 
1720,  200  millions  were  created  on  pretence  of 
replacing  some  of  these  already  out.  They  were 
in  a  great  part  issued  before  the  old  ones  were 
called  in.  Not  were  the  promises  of  the  22nd 
February  better  kept, — new  shares  were  sold, 
and  all  the  acts  of  violence  were  repeated.  But 
nothing  could  avert  the  inevitable  doom  of  the 
system.  Law  had  promised  a  dividend  of  200 
livres  on  424,000  shares — but  where  was  it  to 
come  from?  There  were  no  sufficient  profits. 
This  would  give  the  final  blow  to  the  company, 
whose  shares  were  already  going  down,  as  well 
as  to  the  bank.  There  was  but  one  method  of 
staving  off  ruin — new  decrees — new  tamperings 
with  the  coinage.  The  price  of  the  shares  as 
fixed  at  9,000  livres,  and  bank  notes  and  shares 
were  declared  to  be  mutually  convertible  at  that 
rate.  The  treasurer  of  the  bank  was  ordered  to 
denuuid  payment  of  all  commercial  bills  at  matu- 
rity. This  would  bring  in  174  millions.  Bank 
notes  still  were  allowed  a  difference  of  four  sous 
in  the  livre,  and  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  specie,  in  the  payment  of  taxes. 
The  marc  of  silver  was  raised  to  80  livres, — ^the 
marc  of  gold  to  1,200,  ^cus  to  eight  livres,  and 
the  louis  d*or  to  48. 

520.  By  the  measures  taken,  the  shares  of  the 
bank  were  reduced  by  one-third,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  fixing  the  price  would  stop  the  fall, 
but  this  did  not  help  the  bank,  which  had  one 
milliard  (£40,000,000)  in  circulation,  and  no 
means  of  withdrawing  it,  or  even  of  stopping  its 
issues.  The  shares  were  now  selling  at  8,000 
livres, — Law  offered  9,000  for  them ;  numbers,  of 
course,  rushed  to  sell  them  at  that  price,  and 

•  that  affected  the  credit  both  of  the  shares  and 
the  notes.  A  severe  blow  was  given  to  the  sys- 
tem by  a  decree  of  the  11th  March,  1720.  It 
said  that  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  necessa- 
ries, and  facilitate  commerce,  it  was  expedient 
to  diminish  the  value  of  specie,  and  abolish  the 
use  of  gold.  The  louis  d'or  was  ordered  to  pass 
for  42  livres,  during  March,  36  during  April,  and 
to  be  no  longer  money  after  the  Ist  May.  The 
^us  were  to  be  proportionably  reduced,  and  were 
all  to  be  brought  into  the  Mint  by  the  end  of 
1720.  Nothing  but  paper  was  to  be  used,  and 
the  ten  livre  notes,  which  had  be^n  suppressed 
in  February,  were  continued  in  circulation. 

521.  These  decrees  created  a  perfect  panic. 
Before  the  end  of  March,  44,696,190  livres  in 
silver  were  paid  into  the  bank,  and  in  a  short 
time  none  but  silversmiths  and  jewellers  were 
allowed  to  keep  any  gold  or  silver.  But  they 
aroused  a  resistance  of  so  threatening  a  nature, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  modified,  and  at  the 
end  of  May,  louis  d*or  were  allowed  to  circulate 
at  49  livres  10  sous,  and  ^cus  at  eight  livres  ^ye 
sous.  In  June,  new  alterations  were  made,  but 
b^  that  time  the  bank  note  was  so  thoroughly 
distrusted  that  people  began  to  prefer  specie, 
with  all  its  inconveniences,  to  the  paper. 

522.  Some  time  before  this.  Law  had  been 


made  Controleur-Gen^ral  of  Finance.  He,  of 
course,  had  been  the  moving  power  of  the  whole 
thing  all  along,~and,  in  fact,  he  had  been  little 
less  than  Prime  Minister  of  France.  But  his 
religion  (such  as  it  was)  prevented  him  being 
made  an  ostensible  minister.  To  enter  the  minis- 
try, it  was  necessary  to  be  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  A  fitting  instrument  was  soon 
found.  The  Abb^  Teucin,  who,  even  in  that  age, 
was  notorious  for  profligacy,  was  selected  to 
have  the  honor  of  the  convei-sion.  The  Abbe  and 
his  neophyte  were  shut  up  alone.  The  lucubra- 
tions of  these  worthies  on  the  Christian  verities 
never  transpired.  But  they  were  doubtless  of 
surpassing  depth,  for,  in  a  very  few  sittings,  Law 
was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  re- 
sult to  the  Abb4  was  an  immense  donation  of 
shares.  One  little  speck  shortlv  after  dimmed 
the  reputation  of  the  pious  Abbe.  A  few  weeks 
after  this  great  argumentative  triumph,  he  was 
fully  convict^,  in  open  court,  of  the  most  wilful 
and  flagitious  perjuiy.  This  little  accident  some- 
what disconcerted  his  pupil ;  but  he  was  consoled 
by  the  appointment  of  Controleur-Gen^ral  of 
Finance— equivalent  to  that  of  Prime  Minister 
of  France. 

523.  It  had  been  ordered  that  no  more  notes 
should  be  created,  but  as  everv  one  might  sell 
their  shares  at  a  fixed  price,  they  could  not  be 
stopped.  The  resolutions  to  forbear  new  issues 
were  soon  disregarded,  and  the  following  new 
creations  took  place : — 

On  the  26th  March,  1720   .    .    .  800.000,000 

6th  April 869.000,000 

19th  April 488,000.000 

17th  May 862,000,000 

By  this  time  there  were  considerably  more  than 
2^  milliards  (£100,000,000)  in  circulation.  As 
soon  as  Law  found  that  the  shares  were  falling, 
he  endeavoured  to  put  down  jobbing  in  them. 
The  offices  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  were  shut 
up.  But,  of  course,  private  jobbing  could  not 
be  stopped ;  new  decrees  forbiide  it  on  pain  of  a 
fine  of  3,000  francs,  and  imprisonment.  lie  also 
tried  to  put  down  other  investments,  or  at  least, 
to  make  them  less  profitable  than  the  dividends 
of  the  company.  By  an  edict  of  March,  the  rate 
of  interest  was  fixed  at  2J.  The  Parliament, 
which  had  been  silent  ever  since  its  humiliation 
in  August,  1718,  summoned  up  courage  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  Regent.  On  the  18th  April 
it  was  received  at  the  Tuileries.  It  declared  that 
all  persons  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  their 
property  invested  in  government  securities  had 
suffered  more  injury  in  six  months  of  peace,  than 
in  twenty  years  of  war.  It  described  in  vigorous 
terms  the  misery  of  the  fundholders,  the  use- 
lessness  of  payments  in  paper,  the  discharge  of 
debtors,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and  said 
that  the  edicts  would  ruin  all  the  magistrates  in 
France.  But  this  remonstrance  was  treated 
with  the  same  contempt  that  all  others  had  been. 

524.  On  the  16th  May,  4  millions  of  life 
annuities  had  been  created^  chargeable  on  the 
Company,  in  order  to  withdraw  4  millions  of 
bank  notes,  and  on  the  21st  an  edict  was  issued 
which  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  whole  system. 
The  edict  recited  that  before  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  the  high  price  of  silver  had  caused 
more  evils  to  the  kingdom,  than  all  the  extrava- 
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gance  and  the  wars  of  the  late  king.  That  lenders 
demanded  more  interest  in  a  month,  than  the  law 
allowed  in  a  year.  That  many  of  the  nobility 
had  been  forced  to  sell  their  estates  at  a  low 
price,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in  his 
Majesty's  service.  They  had  no  resource  but 
his  Majesty's  favor,  and  he  was  nnable  even  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  his  officers,  and  the  pensions 
awards  for  good  services ;  manufactures,  naviga- 
tion, and  commerce  had  nearly  ceased,  the  mer- 
chant was  bankrupt,  and  the  workman  obliged 
to  leave  his  country,  and  seek  emplovment 
abroad.  Amid  the  universal  misery,  the  lender 
of  money  alone  enjoyed  abundance.  By  the 
establishment  of  the  bank,  and  the  Indian  com- 
pany, the  king  had  restored  order  to  public 
affau^.  By  raising  the  price  of  land,  the  nobility 
were  relieved,  commerce  and  navigation  re-es- 
tablished, the  fields  cultivated,  and  the  workmen 
employed.  Notwithstanding  the  benefits  of  these 
establishments,  people  were  found  so  evil  disposed 
as  to  wish  to  injure  them,  which  had  obliged  his 
Majesty  to  issue  the  proclamation  of  the  5th  of 
March,  to  support  the  credit  of  these  necessary 
institutions,  by  depreciating  the  coinage.  By 
this  all  securities  were  reduced  to  one  species, 
notes  and  shares  were  made  mutually  convertible 
at  fixed  rates.  His  Majesty  was  bound  to  see 
that  the  interests  of  minors,  hospitals,  and  re- 
ligious communities  were  duly  protected.  These 
had  been  cared  for  by  the  edict  of  the  11th  of 
March,  which  ordered  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  paper.  But  as  this  reduction  must  produce  a 
diminution  in  the  price  of  food,  furniture,  mer- 
chandise, and  land,  his  Majesty  considered  that 
the  interests  of  his  subjects  demanded  that  the 
money  price  of  shares  and  Bank  notes  should  be 
diminished,  to  maintain  them  in  a  just  relation 
with  specie,  and  other  commodities,  and  prevent 
other  inconveniences.  His  Majesty  had  the 
more  willingly  agreed  to  the  reduction,  because 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  holders  of  shares 
and  notes  themselves,  and  they  would  procure 
50  per  cent,  more  specie  for  them  than  they 
could  at  present.  For  these  reasons  the  Com- 
pany's shares  were  to  be  gradually  reduced  from 
9,000  livres,  their  present  rate,  to  5,500.  A  re- 
duction of  500  livres  was  to  take  place  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  the  day  after  the  edict,  a  further 
reduction  of  500  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  then  a 
reduction  of  500  livres  on  the  first  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month.  Bank  notes  were  to  suffer  a 
successive  reduction  of  5  livres  at  the  same  times, 
until  they  were  reduced  to  50  livres.  But  the 
king  would  receive  them  at  their  present  value, 
in  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  purchase  of  life 
annuities,  till  January,  1721. 

525.  This  edict  spread  the  utmost  conster- 
nation throughout  the  country.  It  is  even  un- 
certain who  its  author  was.  The  Council  of  the 
Regency  and  the  Parliament  were  having  their 
vacation.  Saint  Simon  and  most  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Council  were  in  the  country. 
Dubois,  Argenson,  and  Law  alone  remained  with 
the  Recent.  Saint  Simon  expressly  says,  that 
Ai^nson,  who  was  now  Law's  enemy,  was  the 
author  of  it,  and  proposed  it  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining  him.  Saint  Simon  ought  to  be  an  un- 
impeachable authority.  But  other  writers  say, 
that  Law  himself  was  the  author.  At  all  events, 
whoever  was  the  author,  it  was  decided  upon  by 


a  very  small  minority  of  the  Council.  When- 
ever the  more  influential  Members  heard  of  it, 
they  addressed  the  most  earnest  remonstrances 
to  the  Regent.  Saint  Simon  complained  that 
he  was  never  listened  to.  The  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  furious  at  the  loss  of  half  his  property,  and 
could  only  be  appeased  by  the  gift  of  4  millions. 
The  people  threatened  a  revolution.  Many 
pamphlets  were  published  against  Law,  and  the 
Regent.  Letters  were  sent  abont  Paris,  saying 
that  a  Saint  Bartholomew  would  be  enacted  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  unless  things  were  chang- 
ed, and  advising  people  to  stay  at  home.  Crowds 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank, 
uttering  menacing  cries,  and  on  the  25th  the 
windows  of  the  hotel  Mazarin,  where  the  Bank 
was,  were  broken  with  showers  of  stones.  The 
Parliament  sided  with  the  people.  It  met  on 
the  27th,  and  demanded  an  audience ;  which  the 
Regent  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  and  was  obliged 
to  behave  civilly  to  them.  Law  in  vain  tried  to 
allay  the  rising  storm,  by  publishing  a  letter 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  decree,  and  shewing 
that  the  people  would  lose  nothing,  as  the  marc 
would  be  reduced  to  30  livres.  No  one  would 
listen  to  him.  The  Court  and  the  Parliament 
were  infuriated,  and  in  spite  of  his  protest,  the 
Due  d'Antin  persuaded  the  Regent  to  quash  the 
edict  of  the  21st  May. 

526.  At  11  g'dock  the  Parliament  received 
the  answer  of  their  committee ;  the  people  shout- 
ed for  joy  as  they  believed  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  were  going  to  be  hung,  as  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts. The  Recent  had  up  to  this  time  support- 
ed Law  in  pubbc,  in  the  most  ostentatious  man- 
ner. On  the  25th  he  had  taken  him  to  the  opera, 
but  after  the  27th,  he  was  obliged,  for  form's  sake, 
to  abandon  him  for  a  while,  and  take  council 
with  the  opposite  party.  Law  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  controleur-g^n^ral,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  finance  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments. The  Major  of  the  Swiss  guards  went 
to  take  possession  of  Law's  hotel.  He  went  with 
the  Due  de  la  Force  to  call  upon  the  Regent,  he 
was  publicly  and  ostentatiously  refused  admit- 
tance at  the  front  door.  The  next  day  he  was 
smuggled  in  by  the  backstairs. 

527.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  edict  of  the 
11th  of  March  was  repealed,  specie  was  restored 
to  its  old  value,  and  every  one  was  allowed  to 
have  as  much  as  he  pleased.  Two  of  the  new 
intendants  of  Finance  went  to  the  Bank,  to 
examine  its  affairs.  They  found  21  millions  of 
specie,  28  millions  in  bullion,  and  240  millions 
of  bills  of  exchange,  to  support  the  credit  of  3 
milliards  of  paper. 

528.  As  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  public  fury 
was  over,  Law  was  restored  to  favor.  But 
instead  of  controller  of  finance,  he  was  made 
councillor  of  state,  intendant-general  of  trade, 
and  director  of  the  Bank.  Law  thus  triumphed 
once  more  over  his  enemies.  Argenson  was  dis- 
missed, he  retired  to  apartments  he  kept  in  aeon- 
vent,  and  soon  ^flerwaids  died  of  grief.  For  three 
years  D'Aguesseau  had  been  pining  in  solitude 
at  his  country  house,  seeing  the  hopes  of  advanc- 
ing his  family  blighted.  Law  took  with  him 
Conflans,  a  cousin  of  the  Chancellor's,  and  went 
to  his  house.  The  one  cajoled  him  with  promises 
of  advancement,  and  the  other  menaced  him 
with  perpetual  exile  if  he  did  not  yield.    They 
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preyalled,  and  brought  him  back  to  Paris.  He 
was  restored  to  his  honours,  but  not  to  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  who  ceased  to  respect  him,  when 
he  came  to  associate  his  name  with  bankruptcy 
and  ruin. 

529.  The  Company  was  ordered  to  make  up  a 
balance  sheet,  which  was  ready  by  the  Srd  of 
June.  It  shewed  300  millions  in  cash,  large 
commercial  adventures  in  progress,  500  large 
vessels  besides  smaller  ones  and  frigates,  rich 
cargoes,  immense  improvements  made  in  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  well  kept  books,  and  in  short,  a 
state  of  affairs  by  no  means  desperate.  To 
surmount  its  present  difficulties,  it  proposed  to 
reduce  its  shares,  and  make  a  call  of  3,000  llvres 
on  each.  Of  its  shares  only  194,000  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  the  king  had  100,000, 
the  bank  and  the  Company  itself,  330,000.  The 
Directors  requested  the  king  to  abandon  his,  and 
promised  to  destroy  such  a  number  of  their  own 
as  would  reduce  the  whole  number  to  200,000. 
They  offered  to  convert  the  25  millions,  which 
they  received  annually  from  the  state  into  annui- 
ties, and  to  such  of  their  shai'eholders  as  paid  the 
call  of  3,000  livres,  they  promised  to  give  3  per 
cent,  instead  of  2^. 

530.  The  Regent  immediately  adopted  these 
measures,  and  the  call  was  authorised  to  be  paid 
either  in  notes,  or  shares,  which  were  to  be 
received  at  6,000  livres.  The  parliament  gladly 
registered  the  edicts,  which  save  hopes  of  the 
restoration  of  public  credit,  and  a  temporary  good 
feeling  seemed  restored  between  the  court  and 
the  parliament.  But  unfortunately  it  did  not 
last.  However  rigorous  these  measm-es  were, 
and  however  effective  they  might  have  been  at 
an  earlier  period,  they  were  now  too  late  to 
restore  public  confidence.  Few  paid  the  call  on 
their  shares,  the  greater  number  preferred  to  have 
2^  per  cent  on  Uieir  capital,  than  to  risk  new 
capital  and  its  interest.  The  bank  notes  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  600  millions  which  had 
been  expected  to  be  withdrawn,  remained  in 
circulation.  No  one  cared  to  demand  the  stock. 
On  the  nth  of  June,  it  was  determined  to  bum 
all  the  notes  of  1,000  up  to  10,000  livres,  as  they 
came  in  to  the  bank.  But  none  came  in.  On 
the  26th  the  company  was  authorised  to  create 
100  millions  of  notes,  from  100  to  10  livres,  to  be 
stamped  with  the  word  division^  and  to  be  exclu- 
sively given  in  change  for  the  large  notes,  a  good 
number  were  exchanged,  but  credit  was  not 
improved.  The  bank  opened  for  payment  of  its 
notes  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  paid  these  of  100 
livres,  but  it  was  soon  obliged  to  restrict  its 
payment  to  those  of  10  livres.  An  immediate 
run  commenced  upon  it.  Dense  crowds  of  work- 
men and  small  tradesmen,  whose  sufferings  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  were  dreadful, 
besieged  the  doors,  day  and  night,  and  filled  the 
neighbouring  streets,  in  compact  masses.  Many 
remained  for  nights  in  the  streets,  until  they  got 
a  chance  to  get  mside  the  bank.  Nearly  every 
day  seversd  persons  were  crushed,  or  trampled  to 
death  by  the  infuriated  mob. 

531.  These  scenes  continued  for  five  weeks ; 
at  last,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  money  was  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  notified  that  the  exchange  of 
large  notes  for  small  ones,  and  the  payment  of  the 
latter  in  cash,  would  only  take  place  twice  a 
week,  on  market  days,  at  the  offices  of  the  com- 


missaries of  the  quarters,  but  this  produced  little 
relief.  Not  more  than  about  360,000  livres  couhl 
be  paid  away  in  a  week,  and  this  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
disorder,  instead  of  diminishing,  increased.  Pay- 
ments were  obliged  to  be  resumed  at  the  bank, 
and  change  in  specie,  to  the  amount  of  10  livres, 
was  given  to  each  one.  To  prevent  famine  and 
revolt,  400,000  livres  a  week,  were  sent  to  the 
market  of  Poissy,  50,000  to  another  of  the 
markets,  and  large  sums  in  specie  were  given  to 
the  manufacturers  to  pay  their  workmen.  Still 
the  relief  was  imperceptible.  With  upwards  of 
£100,000,000  of  paper  in  circulation,  the  liquida- 
tion attempted  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  July,  1720,  an 
unusual  crowd  collected  round  the  bank.  At 
three  in  the  morning,  there  were  already  15,000 
persons  waiting  the  opening  of  the  doors.  The 
crowd  kept  continually  increasing,  and  in  a  short 
time  12  or  15  persons  were  trampled  to  death. 
The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  infuriated  the  crowd. 
They  were  placed  on  litters,  and  the  mob  rushed 
with  furious  cries  to  Law*s  house,  and  attacked  it 
with  showers  of  stones.  They  carried  one  body 
to  the  Louvre,  where  the  king  resided,  and  three 
others  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to  inflame  the  people 
against  the  regent.  The  regent  was  absent,  but 
the  members  of  the  council,  at  the  haziuxi  of 
their  lives,  tried  to  pacify  the  raging  populace. 
The  dead  bodies  were  ordered  to  be  taken  with 
the  utmost  respect  to  a  church,  and  bncied  at  the 
public  expense.  The  tumult  raged  for  hours. 
The  Palais  Royal  was  filled  with  troops,  and  the 
gates  opened.  As  soon  as  the  mob  had  roshed 
in,  the  sates  were  closed,  and  the  crowd  was 
separated.  At  10,  Law  took  refuge  in  the 
Palais,  and  did  not  venture  out  for  ten  days. 

532.  The  Regent  proposed  several  measures 
to  the  Parliament  to  withdraw  the  paper  notes, 
which  were  now  said  to  be  reduced  to  about 
2,200  millions,  but  the  Parliament  rejected  them 
all.  The  Regent,  in  a  rage,  exiled  them  to  Pon- 
toise,  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  they  were  forced 
to  register  the  edict  of  their  own  disgrace.  The 
people  were  indignant,  as  they  thought  they  had 
lost  their  only  protectors,  and  most  of  the  public 
bodies  sent  deputations  to  them.  The  Regent 
tried  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Parliament, 
but  the  people  were  not  deceived.  They  became 
more  irritated  and  seditious  every  day.  The 
bank  had  finally  stopped  payment  on  the  17th 
July,  and  the  prices  of  everything  rose  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper.  The  people,  in  their 
misery,  threatened  assassination.  The  mother  of 
the  Regent  received  threatening  letters,  saying, 
that  200  bottles  of  poisoned  wine  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  that  if  that  failed,  a  new  kind 
of  fire  had  been  invented  to  bum  him  alive,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  herself  at  St.  Cloud. 

533.  In  the  beginning  of  August  little  papers 
were  thrown  into  the  houses  and  carriages,  with 
the  words  "  Sauvez  le  roi,  tuez  le  tyran,  et  ne 
vous  embarrassez  pas  du  trouble.**  The  city  was 
everywhei'e  placarded  with  a  chaMon^  sung  in 
every  drinking  house : — 

'^  Fran^kis,  U  bravoure  vous  manque, 
Vous  etes  pieins  d'aveuglement : 
Pendre  Law  avec  le  r^ent, 
Et  vous  emparer  de  la  Banque, 
C'est  Tafiaire  d'un  moment.** 
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A  parody  of  the  last  scene  of  Mithridate  was 
stuck  up  on  the  very  door  of  the  Regent's  room, 
in  which  he  and  Law  were  represented  as  trium- 
phing over  the  ruin  of  France.  The  Regent,  in 
a  rage  at  the  atrocious  calumny,  cried  out  before 
his  nriends,  that  he  would  give  100,000  crowns 
to  discover  the  author.  The  next  day,  there  was 
written  on  his  door — 

"  Tu  promets  be&noonp,  6  Regent. 
Est  ce  en  papier,  ou  en  argent?'^ 

The  Regent  suspected  the  Abb^  de  Villier  to 
be  the  writer  of  this  insult,  and  had  him  assassi- 
nated near  the  Port  Neuf,  on  the  28th. 

534.  One  of  the  means  proposed  by  Law  for 
withdrawing  the  paper  from  circulation,  was  to 
open  a  current  account  at  the  bank  for  1,200 
millions  of  paper,  on  the  principle  of  the  banka 
of  Holland,  aiMi  by  purchases  of  the  shares  of  the 
company.  In  every  town  where  there  was  a 
mint,  the  merchants  were  ordered  to  bring  in 
theur  notes  of  1,000  and  10,000  livres,  which 
were  to  be  cancelled  before  them,  and  they  were 
to  receive  an  equal  credit  in  the  bank's  books^ 
to  be  drawn  upon  with  checks,  with  which  they 
were  to  pay  and  receive  all  their  debts.  All 
money  paid  into  their  account  was  to  be  ex- 
empted from  depreciation  and  seizure,  on  any 
m^text  whatever.  All  bills  of  exchange  of  500 
livres  and  upwards,  and  wholesale  transactions, 
were  to  be  settled  by  these  means.  All  others 
were  to  be  void,  and  to  subject  both  parties  to  a 
penalty  of  500  livres  to  the  bank.  Another  edict 
gave  the  company  a  perpetuity  of  its  rights  of 
trade,  on  the  condition  of  withdrawing  600  mil- 
lions of  paper,  at  the  rate  of  50  millions  a  month. 
To  do  this,  it  had  no  means  but  creating  shares. 
To  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  public,  all  its 
privileges  were  solenmly  confirmed  to  it  on  the 
22nd  of  July.  Two  edicts  of  the  31st  July,  and 
the  14th  of  August,  authorized  the  creation  of 
50,000  and  20,000  shares  of  12,000  livres  each, 
to  be  issued  at  9,000  livres,  and  paid  in  bank 
notes.  The  company  thus  hoped  to  withdraw 
630  millions.  But  the  delusion  had  passed  away, 
very  few  shares  were  bought,  and  only  200 
millions  of  notes  were  brought  into  the  current 
accounts.  On  the  29th  of  July,  the  marc  of 
silver  was  raised  to  120  livres.  On  the  day  after 
that  the  bank  notes  were  at  par,  but  by  the  end 
of  August,  after  many  fluctuations,  they  had  fallen 
to  33  livres. 

535.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  were  utterly 
desperate,  no  financial  operation  could  save  it. 
During  July  it  alleged  that  597,756,030  livTes  of 
its  notes  had  been  burnt,  but  this  was  said  to  be 
an  exaggeration.  The  opening  of  the  current 
accounts  and  the  creation  of  stock  had  absorbed 
700  millions,  but  on  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion 1,400  millions  still  remained  in  circulation, 
and  there  was  no  possible  means  of  withdrawing 
them.  All  the  cash  was  exhausted  by  the  17th 
of  July.  It  waa  then  finally  resolved  to  abolish 
the  bank.  On  the  28th  of  August  two  edicts 
were  sent  to  the  bank,  to  create  4  millions  of  life 
annuities,  and  8  millions  of  perpetual  annuities, 
to  be  paid  for  in  bank  notes  of  1,000  and  10,000 
livres,  which  were  to  have  no  currency  after  the 
1st  of  October.  The  100  and  10  livre  notes  were 
to  be  received  in  commerce  till  the  1st  of  May, 
1721.     All  payments  above  1,000  livres  might 


be  made  in  specie,  and  notes  were  only  to  be 
received  at  their  nominal  value  in  payment  of 
taxes.  In  September  100  millions  of  50  and  10 
livre  notes  were  created,  to  satisfy  the  holders 
of  the  large  notes,  who  complained  much  of  the 
compulsory  conversion  of  their  notes  into  annui- 
ties. They  were  allowed  to  have  one-tenth  of 
their  capital  in  money.  These  measures,  how- 
ever, did  not  restore  the  credit  of  the  notesy 
which  continued  rapidly  to  fall.  On  the  15th  of 
September  the  100,  50,  and  10  livre  notes  were 
ordered  to  be  received  without  specie  in  payment 
of  debts  till  the  1st  of  November.  From  the 
date  of  the  edict  notes  of  1,000  and  10^000  livres, 
and  from  the  1st  of  November,  the  other  notes 
could  only  be  tendered  along  with  one-half  of 
the  debt  in  specie.  One-fourth  was  to  be  struck 
off  the  credit  of  the  current  accounts,  unless  the 
creditors  would  receive  them  in  1,000  livre  notes. 
Repeated  alterations  were  made  in  the  value  of 
the  coinage. 

536.  All  these  measures  had  but  a  very  slight 
effect  in  reducing  the  paper  money,  with  all 
the  shares,  annuities,  and  current  accounts  which 
had  been  made  since  the  1st  of  August,  only  30 
millions  had  been  brought  in  by  the  public 
Only  100  millions  were  burnt  in  August,  not  a 
single  note  in  September.  The  treasurers  of  the 
state  and  the  company  held  only  90  millions. 
There  were  still  1,369,072,540  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  which  no  ingenuity  could  call  in. 

537.  On  the  lOtb  of  October,  1720,  the  final 
doom  of  the  bank  was  pronounced.  The  decree 
ordered  that,  after  the  1st  of  November,  no  bank 
notes  could  be  given  or  received  in  pavmeuts»  on 
any  pretence  whatever.  From  the  day  of  the 
decree  all  taxes  must  be  paid  in  specie.  The 
king  and  the  company  also  engaged  to  pay  their 
creditors  in  specie.  Thus  fell  the  bank,  drawing 
with  it  all  the  miseries  incidental  to  such  a 
catastrophe,  which  may  be  imagined,  but  need 
not  be  described. 

538.  The  company  was  involved  in  the  ftite 
of  the  bank,  although  Law  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  separate  thenL  On  the  29th  of  August  its 
organization  had  been  changed,  and  Law  named 
director-genei*al.  The  Regent  became  protector 
and  governor.  It  was  henceforth  to  confine  all 
its  operations  to  commerce,  and  in  order  to 
increase  its  profits,  its  privileges  were  extended. 
It  obtained  the  only  two  exoeptions  to  its  mono- 
poly of  maritime  commerce — ^that  to  St.  Domingo 
and  Guinea — ^the  former  was  granted  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  latter  on  the  27th,  in 
perpetuitv.  But  the  shares  did  not  rise.  In 
August  the  company  had  bought  in  100  millions 
of  its  own  shares ;  in  September  they  were  fixed 
at  2,000  livres.  The  directors  were  authorized 
to  create  50,000  new  ones,  in  tenths,  of  200  livres 
each,  to  be  issued  at  800  Uvres,  and  to  be  paid  for 
in  bank  notes.  Three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
shares  being  struck  off  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  no 
one  came  forward  to  buy  the  new  ones.  On  the 
5th  October  a  decree  rendered  compulsory  the 
call  of  3,000  livres  per  share,  and  all  shares  not 
paid  upon  were  to  become  stock,  with  only  2  per 
cent  interest. 

539.  These  decrees  were  fruitless  to  prevent 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  shai*es.  It  would  bo 
tedious  to  relate  all  the  acts  of  violence  resorted 
to  in  the  desperate  endeavour  to  sustain  their 
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falling  credit.  They  were  then  at  2,000  livres  in 
bank  notes,  which  were  only  worth  200  livres  in 
specie.  The  panic  was  doubled  on  the  27th  of 
iJovember,  when  it  became  known  that  the  com- 
pany had  borrowed  22  J  millions  at  4  per  cent.,  to 
carry  on  their  trade  and  pay  a  gift  of  20  millions 
they  had  promised  to  the  king,  on  the  last  tamper- 
ing with  the  coinage.  This  gave  the  final  blow 
to  the  shares;  they  were  then  sold  for  a  lotiis 
d'or. 

540.  This  was  the  final  min  of  Law,  who 
was  no  longer  safe  in  France.  His  enemies 
clamored  for  his  arrest,  as  the  author  of  all  the 
miseries  of  the  people.  The  Regent  promised  it, 
and  he  was  only  saved  by  the  Due  de  Boorbon. 
At  last,  in  December,  1720,  the  order  was  ob- 
tain^ that  he  should  leave  the  country.  Law 
now  saw  himself  irrecoverably  lost.  But  he 
maintained  an  inflexible  demeanour  to  the  last. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  he  appeared  at  the 
opera,  and  he  aflfected  a  complete  security  amid 
the  cries  of  the  people.  But  he  had  resigned  all 
his  offices.  The  next  day,  after  having  received 
the  visits  of  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  he 
retired  to  Guermande,  his  country  seat,  and 
awaited  the  decision  of  the  Regent,  taking  with 
him  of  all  his  fortune,  only  5  millions  of  notes, 
and  800  louis  d'or.  In  a  few  days  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  wrote  that  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Regent  to  send  him  his  passports,  and  a  sum  of 
money.  Law  refused  the  money,  and  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  Belgium.  The  son  of  Argenson 
was  intendant  of  Flanders,  and  with  injudicious 
zeal,  arrested  him  at  Valenciennes,  notwithstand- 
ing his  passport.  The  government  at  Paris 
severely  reprimanded  the  meddling  official,  and 

The  Gold  Coinaoe. 

1719.  I  t. 

May  7.  The  louis  d'or^  i  la  croix  de  Malte, 
called  chevahers,  and  coined  in  1718. 
at  the  value  of  36  livres  (25  to  the 
marc)  were  reduced  to 85    0 

July  2.    Altered  to 84    0 

Sept.  28.  „ .83    0 

Dec.  1.  Quinzains  struck,  64  to  the  maro  .  .  15  0 
Dec.  8     l^e  louis  reduced  to 82    0 

Dec  11 

1720. 

Jan.  22.    The  louis  mf^ed  to 86    0 

Jan.  28.    The  louis  reduced  to 84    0 

Feb.  7, 

Feb.  25.  The  louis  raised  to 86    0 

March  5.  The  louis  raised  to    ••••...  48    0 

March  11.  The  louis  reduced  to 42    0 

On  April  1st  to 86    0 

To  be  withdrawn  on  the  1st  of  May 


he  was  ordered  to  be  set  free.  The  public  were 
thus  apprised  of  his  departure.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  believed  to  be  merely  a  stratagem,  and 
that  he  had  been  secretly  brought  back,  and 
retained  about  the  Regent.  When  the  people 
were  at  last  convinced  that  he  was  really  gone, 
they  as  usual,  revenged  themselves  in  an 
epigram : — 

"  Cy  Kit  cet  Ecossais  c^l^bre, 
Ce  csJculateur  sans  egal, 
Qui,  par  les  r^les  de  Talg^bre, 
A  nm  la  France  k  rhdpitaL" 

541.  Thus  ended  the  "  Ststbm."  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1721,  the  Company,  which  according 
to  the  daring  scheme  of  its  author,  was  intended 
to  combine  finance,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
banking,  was  stripped  of  its  privileges.  They 
only  requested  to  be  allowea  to  retain  their 
tobacco  trade.  Henceforth  they  were  nothing 
but  an  assembly  of  private  merchants,  till  they 
once  more  had  fortune  placed  in  their  grasp,  and 
again  missed  it,  and  were  finally  dissolved. 

542.  The  variations  of  the  coinage  of  England 
have  been  bad  enough,  but  they  are  as  nothing, 
compared  with  those  of  the  money  of  France. 
(CoiNAOB  or  Feance),  Law  had  argued  with 
great  force  against  the  fraud  and  inutility  of  such 
proceedings,  out  when  he  was  driven  by  neces- 
sity, and  the  danger  to  his  own  paper  money,  he 
broke  through  all  his  principles.  M.  Levasseur, 
who  has  published  by  fiEU*  the  most  complete 
account  of  Law's  system,  gives  in  his  Recherches 
Historiques  sur  le  systeme  de  Law,  Appendix 
H.  p.  398,  the  following  list  of  the  alterations  of 
the  coinage  from  the  7th  of  May,  1719,  to  the 
18th  November,  1720. 


The  Silveb  CJoixage. 


;. «.  d. 


March  16th. 


Ecus  called  Navarres,  coined  in  1716,  at  6 

liv.  (10  to  the  marc)  were  reduced  to  •  5  16    0 

Ecus 5  12    0 

OnthelstJan,  1720,  to 5    8    0 

On  the  Ist  Feb.,  1720,  to 6    4    0 

Pieces  of  lliv.,(65i  to  the  marc)  .    ..100 

Pieces  of  1  liv.,  reduced  to 0  18    0 

On  the  Ist  of  February  to 0  17    0 

Ecus  raised  to 600 

„    reduced  to * 5  18    6 

Twenty  sous  pieces  reduced  to 0  18    0 

Ecus  raised  to 600 

Twenty  sous  pieces  to 100 

Ecus  raised  to 800 

Twenty  sous  pieces  to 1  10    0 

Onthelstof  ApriL^custobe 7    0    0 

IstofMay 7  10    0 

Ist  of  June 600 

IstofJuly 4  10    0 

The  20  sous  piece  to  be  worth — 

In  June ,..150 

In  July 126 

In  August  .    , 100 

In  September 0  17    6 

In  October 0  15    0 

In  November 0  12    6 

In  December 0  10    0 

Tiers  6cus  struck  to  be  worth 8    0    0 

In  May 2  15    0 

In  June 2  10    0 

In  July 260 

In  August 200 

In  September 1  15    0 
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1720. 


The  Gold  OoiK AGE.    (Continued.) 


I  $. 


May  29.    The  louis  restored  to  cmrcncy  at  .    .49  10 

June  10.    The  louis  reduced  to 45    0 

On  the  16th  July  to 40  10 

June  14.  The  louis  in  Au^t  to  be  ....  86  0 
New  louis  8tru<^  at 49  10 

July  30.    The  new  louis  to  be 72    0 

On  Ist  September 63    0 

16th 64    0 

Ist  October     .    .    .    , 45    0 

16Ui  Octobw 36    0 

In  September  old  louis  to  be    ...  36    0 
New  louis  of  the  same  weight  ...  64    0 

Oct  24.     The  old  louis  to  be 46  16 

New 45    0 

The  new  on  Ist  January,  1721  ...  36    0 

Nov.  18w    The  new  louis  to  be 45    0 

Such  were  the  tamperings  with  the  coinage  in 
the  short  space  of  nineteen  months.  We  need 
only  observe  here,  that  they  were  the  habitual 
practices  of  the  French  monarchs,  and  not  intro- 
duced by  Law. 

543.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1721,  a  council 
was  held  to  consider  the  means  of  liquidating  the 
gigantic  debts  which  were  left  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  bank.  The  members,  as  usual,  bandied 
the  most  violent  reproaches  against  each  other. 
The  Regent  declared  that  Law  had  created  1,200 
millions  of  paper  more  than  he  was  authorized 
to  do.  A  decree  ordered  the  debts  to  be  verified, 
and  the  management  of  the  business  was  entrusted 
to  Paris-Dnvemey  and  his  brothers,  who  were 
recalled  from  exile  on  Law's  banishment.  It  was 
vastly  more  difficnlt  and  complicated  than  the 
investigation  of  the  debts  at  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  for  several  months  800  clerks  were 
hard  at  work  on  the  Herculean  task.  At  length, 
at  the  end  of  August,  1721,  the  huge  account  was 
made  up.  The  obligations  of  all  sorts,  including 
bank  notes,  amounted  to  2,222,597,181  livres, 
besides  125,024  shares,  which,  at  the  last  re- 
duced legal  value,  were  250,048,000  livres, 
making  a  total  of  2,452,645,181  livres,  in  claims, 
owned  by  511,009  proprietors,  whose  titles  were 
investigated.  These  were  the  remains  of  obliga- 
tions and  shares,  which  were  at  one  time  of  the 
nominal  value  of  twelve  milliards,  or  abont 
£480,000,000.  But,  in  fact,  not  two-thirds  of 
the  creditors  brought  in  their  claims  to  be  veri- 
fied, as  they  remembered  the  severities  of  the 
former  investigation. 

544.  Nor  were  they  mistaken.  No  sooner 
were  the  claims  ascertained  than  every  means  of 
fraud  and  violence  were  taken  to  reduce  them. 
About  35,000  were  called  upon  to  prove  the 
legality  of  their  titles.  The  commissioners  were 
ordered  to  call  upon  all  notaries  public  to  pro- 
duce all  the  deeds  connected  with  the  negotiations 
of  shares,  and  stock  for  the  last  two  years.  All 
persons,  who  had  had  share  transactilhs  within 
that  time,  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  inventory 
of  all  their  property  of  all  sorts,  which  they  had 
acquired  since  the  establishment  of  the  Indian 
Company.  A  decree  of  the  23rd  November,  1721, 
reduced  the  125,024  shares,  which  had  been 
brought  in,  to  50,000,  and  fixed  the  dividend  at 
100  livre?.  The  claimants  were  divided  into  five 
classesy  in  the  first  were  placed  thoee  paid  by  the 


The  Silver  Coinaqe.    (Oontmued,) 

I,  s.  d. 

Hers  ecus  In  October 1  10  0 

In  November 16  0 

In  December 10  0 

Ecus  restored  to  currency  at 8    5  0 

Ecus 7  10  0 

6  16  0 

Ecus  to  be 12    0   0 

The  tiers  d'ecu 400 

The  20  sous  piece 200 

The  ecu  on  Ist  September 10  10   0 

16th  September 9   0   0 

Ist  October 7  10    0 

16th  October 6    0   0 

The  new  tiers  d*ecu 300 

The  old  ^us  (10  to  the  marc) 7  16    0 

The  new  Icus  to  be  on — 

Ist  December 7  10    0 

1st  January,  1721 6    0    0 

The  new  ^cus  to  be 7  10    0 

king;  in  the  second  those  between  private 
parties ;  in  the  third  those  sold  for  landed  pro- 
perty; in  the  fourth  those  sold  for  moveable 
property,  places,  salaries,  and  gifts ;  in  the  last 
those  whose  origin  was  not  declared.  The  first 
class  were  paid  in  fall;  the  second  were  de- 
prived of  one-sixth  of  their  claims^  and  the  rest 
m  increasing  proportions,  till  the  fifth,  who  lost 
nineteen-twentieths.  The  same  reductions  were 
applied  to  bank  notes,  and,  to  meet  the  reduced 
claims,  the  king  applied  40  millions  of  the  re- 
venue firom  the  Ist  January,  1722.  The  com- 
missioners met  in  Decemb^,  and  1,500  clerks 
were  employed  under  the  famous  Bar^me,  to  effect 
the  liquidation.  Numbers  of  the  clerks  were 
prize  fighters  in  disguise,  to  quell  any  tumult. 
The  company  had  already  publicly  destroyed 
about  50,000  shares,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  remainder,  estimated  at  404  mil- 
lions, were  bomt,  as  well  as  2,845,000  bank 
notes.  By  the  end  of  June,  1 722,  the  conversions 
were  effected,  and  the  obligations,  by  the  violent 
and  fraudulent  means  detailed,  were  reduced  to 
1,700,798,294  livres. 

545.  These  measures  only  struck  the  then 
holders  of  obligations.  It  was  determined  to 
strike  at  those  who  had  made  immense  fortunes 
by  speculation,  and  had  retired  in  time.  They 
were  called  Mississippiefu^  and  their  luxury  and 
insolence,  amid  the  general  misery  and  ruin,  had 
excited  the  greatest  indignation.  Many  were 
called  upon  to  disgorge  20  or  30  millions,  a  bank 
clerk  50  millions,  and  Vincent  le  Blanc  80 
millions,  and  then  an  extraordinary  tax  of 
187,893,661  livres  was  laid  upon  them.  One 
fortunate  speculatress  alone  was  compelled  to  pay 
8  millions.  On  the  17th  October,  1722,  the  final 
scene  of  this  extraordinary  drama  was  enacted. 
An  immense  iron  cage,  ten  paces  long  and  eight 
broad,  was  constructed  in  the  court  of  the  bank. 
Everything  connected  with  the  final  liquidation, 
notai'ial  acts,  contracts,  registers,  &c.,  were  piled 
in  it,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  the  torch 
was  applied,  and  all  records  of  this  stupendous 
catastrophe  vanished  in  the  blaze. 

546.  The  company  survived.  Its  shares  were 
reduced  to  56,000.  The  king  owed  it  an  income 
of  3  millions,  on  account  of  the  100  millions  it 
had  withdrawn  in  1717.  To  secure  these,  the 
tobacco  monopoly  was  restored  to  it,  valued  at 
2,500,000  livres,  and  the  revenues  of  Louisiana, 
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valued  at  500,000.  Each  of  these  was  in  reality 
worth  double  what  they  were  estimated.  It  re- 
gained the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  an  Indian 
Council  was  erected  to  control  it  Each  share, 
besides  the  profits  of  trade,  was  guaranteed  a 
dividend  of  100  livres  in  1722,  and  150  livres 
afterwards.  The  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  coffee 
was  conferred  upon  it  in  August,  and  in  February, 
1724,  the  exclusive  right  to  set  up  lotteries.  It 
only  remained  to  liquidate  1,512,899,348  of  bank 
notes.  To  do  this,  life  annuities  at  4  per  cent., 
and  perpetual  annuities  at  2^  per  cent,  were 
created;  31  millions  of  perpetual,  and  16  mil- 
lions of  life  annuities  were  formed  on  these  terms. 

547.  M,  Levasseur,  (Recherches  Hist  sur  le 
Systeme  de  Law^  p.  308-9),  gives  the  following  as 
the  variations  in  the  value  of  the  bank  notes  and 
shares.  On  the  17th  July,  1720,  at  the  closing 
of  the  bank,  the  10  livre  notes  only  passed  for  40 
sous.  In  April,  1721,  the  100  livre  note  passed 
for  6  livres  10  sous.  The  1,000  livre  notes  were 
only  worth  55  livres.  After  the  visa,  they  lost 
about  80  per  cent,  even  of  that  value.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1721,  the  100  livre  notes  passed  for  4 
livres  of  silver ;  in  April,  for  6  livres  10  sous ;  in 
May,  for  8.  In  March,  1722,  those  not  viseed 
for  5  livres,  and  those  visaed  for  7  livres ;  on  the 
28th,  they  rose  to  14  livres;  on  the  17th  April, 
to  19  livres ;  on  the  18th  they  were  at  16  livres ; 
on  the  21st  at  24  livres  10  sous ;  and  on  the  22nd 
at  23  livres  10  sons.  The  shares  aft«r  the  visa 
varied  from  1,000  to  900, 850, 800,  and  730  livres ; 
in  September,  1721,  they  sold  for  500  livres.  In 
1722,  speculation  began  to  revive  in  them,  and 
the  price  rose  to  1,500  livres.  In  August,  1723, 
the  Due  d'Orleans  was  declared  perpetual  direc- 
tor of  the  company,  but  he  died  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  and  the  shares  immediately  fell  to 
900  livres. 

548.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1724,  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  who  succeeded  Orleans  as  prime 
minister,  and  who  had  made  enormous  sums  by 
the  company,  conferred  on  it  the  right  to  establish 
lotteries.  The  shares  again  rose  to  3,000  livres. 
In  1725,  it  recovered  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade,  the  African,  and  that  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
sole  right  of  selling  slaves,  tobacco,  and  coffee  in 
all  colonies  established,  or  to  be  established.  It 
was  enabled  to  start  afresh.  All  its  previous 
debts  were  cancelled.  It  had  thrown  away  a 
chance  in  Louisiana,  which  might  have  raised  it 
to  the  highest  power  and  wealth.  Once  more  a 
future  of  surpassing  brilliancy  was  opened  to  it. 
Under  the  name  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, it  founded  Pondicheny,  Chandemagore,  and 
other  settlements.  The  abilities  and  ambition  of 
its  servants,  Labourdonnais,  Lally  Tolendal, 
and  Dupleix,  first  founded  a  gre^t  European 
power  in  the  east,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
genius  of  Cuvb,  France,  and  not  England,  might 
have  been  at  this  moment  the  mistress  of  Inma. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Every  one  knows  the 
sequel  of  the  contest  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
The  Company  overwhelmed  with  defeat,  debts, 
and  mismanagement,  was  finally  dissolved  in 
1769. 

549.  Such  is  a  plain  hbtorical  narrative  of  the 
greatest  financial  catastrophe  the  world  had  then 
seen.  We  have  in  this  place  advisedly  abstained 
from  giving  any  account  of  Law's  theory  of 
money,  npon  which  it  was  founded.    That  is  I 


fully  done  in  its  proper  place,  (Law),  and  we 
purposely  keep  the  narrative  of  the  facts  sepa- 
rated from  an  examination  of  the  theory.    At 
the  present  day,  it  is  usual  to  class  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme  along  with  the  South   Sea  bubble, 
as  the  type  of  everything  that  is  fraudulent,  and 
Law  himself  is  often  thought  to  be  nothing  but  a 
juggler,  an  imposter,  and  a  charlatan.    But  this 
is  a  very  hasty  and  erroneous  judgment  indeed. 
Even  men  who  were  opposed  to  his  system,  like 
St.  Simon,  bear  witness  to  his  integrity,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief  in  his  own  theory.    No 
single  man  probably  every  raised  a  country  in  so 
short  a  time  from  the  depth  of  misery  to  pros- 
perity, as  Law  did  France,  from  1716tol718,  by 
the  institution  of  his  bank.    It  was  like  the 
stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  and  contemporary 
writers  testify  that  the  marvellous  change  was 
regarded  with  wonder  and  admiration  t^ongh- 
out  Europe.    The  foundation  of  the  Mississippi 
company  was  no  swindle,  but  an  exceedingly 
well  devised  enterprise,  which,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
perly managed,  might  have  been  as  successful  as 
any  in  the  world.    Law's  own  writings  prove 
that  he  had  as  sound  knowledge  of  banking  as 
any  man  of  his  day,  which  is  also  proved  by  his 
administration  of  his  own  banking    company, 
before  it  was  converted  into  the  RoyalBank,  and 
mixed  up  with  an  erroneous  theory.  |Hls  great 
error  lay  in  his  conception  of  the  imiure  of  money 
and    credit.     In  his  general    proposition  that 
credit  might  be  advantageously  used  to  increase 
production,  he  was  undoubtedly  right.    But  his 
erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of  credit  were 
founded  on  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  nature  of 
money.    But  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  money 
were  not  peculiar  to  him,  they  were  the  current 
notions  of  the  age,  and  they  were  held  by  many 
eminent  writers  long  afterwards.    HFor  it  was 
usually  conceived  that  money  is  the  sigii,  or  re- 
presentative of  wealth,  and  this  notion  is  fully 
adopted  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois  (Montesquieu). 
Now  it  is  the  invaluable  service  that  Tm-got  did 
to  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  to  shew  that 
this  conception  of  the  nature  of  money  is  erro- 
neous, that  money  is  not  the  representative  of 
value,  but  an  independent  ai'ticle  of  value  itself. 
It  is  the  very  first  lesson  in  Political  Economy  to 
understand  clearly  the  doctrine  established  by 
Turgot  of  the  nature  of  money,  and  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  cun*ent  doctrine  of  the    aee. 
(CuRRBNCT :  MoMET :  TuBGOT.)    But  succcssnil 
as  Turgot  was  in  explaining  the  true  nature  of 
money,  he  wholly  failed   in  understanding  the 
nature  of  credit.    For  he,  and  a  host  of  writers 
after  him,  considered  instruments  of  credit  as 
representative  values,  as  being  the  signs  or  repre- 
sentatives of  goods,  or  money.    Now  this  is  the 
identical  fallacy  which  he  so  successfully  com- 
batted  with  respect  to  money.    Law  instinctively 
felt  that  money  and  credit  ai*e  homogeneous,  and 
his  idea  of  credit  was  the  necessary  and  logical 
consequence    of  his   idea  of  money.     Turgot 
wholly   ffdled  to  see  that  his  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  money  was  equally  applicable  to  that 
of  credit.    Instruments  of  credit  ai'e  not  the  signs 
or  representatives  of  value,  but  are  independent 
articles  of  value  themselves.    Credit  is  property, 
and  NOT  the  representative  of  property,  as  every 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  law  of  instru- 
ments of  credit  knows.  (Btx«b8»  Justice).  There 
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is  no  man  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  tho  law 
of  instruments  of  credit,  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  other  English  Econo- 
mists have  wholly  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
credit.  The  chances  are  infinite  against  any  one 
who  does  not  understand  the  law  of  the  subject, 
forming  a  true  conception  of  the  matter.  Under 
the  article  Cbbdit,  we  have  shewn  the  extraor- 
dinary self  contradictions  and  incongruities,  into 
which  the  most  eminent  writers  are  led  from 
erroneous  conceptions  of  its  nature.  We  must 
content  ourselves  here  with  referring  to  the 
various  articles  in  this  Dictionary  in  which  the 
subject  is  discussed.  (Bank  Notb:  Bill  of 
ExcHAMGs:  Btlbs:  Crbbit:  Promissort 
Note.) 

550.  Now  Law's  scheme  was  undoubtedly  a 
bondjide  attempt  to  carry  out,  not  only  his  own 
theory  of  money,  but  that  which  was  generally 
prevalent  in  Ms  own  i^e.  The  history  and 
result  of  the  experiment  is  peculiarly  worthy  of 
study,  because  the  very  same  ideas  are  now  very 
extensively  prevalent,  and  are  maintained  by 
numerous  writers.  How  many  ingenious  works 
are  published  now,  in  which  credit  is  described 
as  the  mobUisation  of  property,  or  some  such  term 
as  that,  or  are  founded  on  the  notion  that  instru- 
ments of  credit  represent  property  (Cibszkowski  ; 
Hill,  Edwik.)  and  this  false  and  fatal  doctrine 
has  led  astray  even  able  Economists,  TBaudkil- 
labt;  Gakmibb,  Joseph.)  Now  tnis  is  the 
very  doctrine  which  we  call  Lawism,  it  is  exactly 
the  very  essence  of  Law's  theory,  the  very  con- 
ception which  is  the  basis  of  his  "Syst^me," 
whose  history  we  have  just  narrated. 

55 1 .  Nor  is  it  just  to  attribute  the  awful  result 
wholly  to  I^w.  Saint  Simon  expressly  tells  us 
that  it  was  greatly  due  to  the  boundless  extra- 
vagance of  the  Regent  and  the  Court.  Law  was 
surrounded  with  a  crew  of  rapacious  and  needy 
courtiers,  and  nobility,  who  believed  that  he  had 
in  his  hands  the  power  of  creating  boundless 
wealth.  These  persons  were  of  such  power  that 
no  man  in  his  position  could  resist  them.  Thus, 
shares  and  notes  were  multiplied,  and  the  future 
had  to  be  drawn  upon  to  support  the  credit  of 
the  present.  Immense  obligations  were  created 
which  nothing  but  enormous  profits  could  meet. 
And  these  profits  had  to  be  forced.  Thence  all 
the  violent  means  used  to  force  on  the  colony, 
and  the  jugglery  to  raise  the  value  of  the  shares. 
Then,  when  the  inevitable  laws  of  nature,  which 
had  been  so  fearfuUy  misunderstood,  operated, 
the  violent  tamperings  with  the  coinage;  to 
which  there  had  been  no  stronger  opponent  than 
Law  himself.  But  from  these  extravagant  issues 
of  paper.  Law  found  himself  in  a  fatal  vortex, 
from  which  no  escape  was  possible,  and  thus 
enterprises,  which  in  themselves  were  sagacious 
and  beneficent,  were  brought  to  ruin,  by  a  false 
theory  destroying  and  OKerwhelming  what  was 
nnquestionably  sound.  IThe  real  error  of  Law 
was  not  in  mistaking  the  effects  of  credit,  but  in 
mistaking  its  nature  and  its  limits. 

552.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  M.  Levasseur,  who 
says  that  Law  erroneously  thought  that  the  stock, 
&c.,  he  createdwas  real  wealth,  whereas  it  was  only 
imaginary  BJud^titiaiii  riches.  The  stock  of  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  countryr.  Does  any  man  doubt  that  the  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  the  Loudon  and 
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Westminster  Bank,  or  of  any  other  of  the  great 
banks,  or  East  India  Stock,  is  independent  pro- 
perty, and  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ? 
And  why  not  Mississippi  stock,  if  it  had  been  a 
snccessfhl  enterprise  ?  Even  if  the  superstruc- 
ture was  too  great,  and  ruined  the  whole,  would 
not  a  moderate  amount,  justified  by  the  reality, 
have  been  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try? If  an  architect  builds  a  tower  too  high 
for  its  base,  and  the  whole  comes  tumbling  down 
and  is  destroyed,  that  does  not  prove  that  a  pro- 
perly constructed  tower,  and  one  suitable  to  its 
basis,  would  be  nothin|^.  And  this  was  Law's 
error,  and  the  error  of  his  theory,  it  wholly  failed 
to  show  what  were  the  true  limits  to  which  the 
operation  might  be  carried.  And  this  neglect 
ruined  the  whole,  and  destroyed  institutions 
which  might  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  country. 

553.    The  unfortunate  result  of  the  first  ex* 
periment  of  a  bank  in  France  sickened  the  people 
of  paper  currency  for  many  years,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  found  another  bank  till  1776.    On 
the  24th  of  March  of  that  year,  the  king,  on  the 
report  of  Turgot,  issued  a  decree  in  favour  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Gabriel  Bernard,  to  form  a  bank, 
which  was  called  the  Caisse  dEscompte,     Its 
capital  was  to  consist  of  15,000,000  livres,  of 
which  five  millions  were  to  be  kept  by  the  com- 
pany, and  ten  millions  deposited  in  the  Royal 
Treasury,  as  a  loan,  for  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive receipts  for  13  millions,  payable  in  thirteen 
years,  in  half-yearly  payments.    The  bank  com- 
menced business  on  the  1st  of  June,  1776,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  issue  bank  notes,  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  at  discretion.    By  a  decree 
of  the  22nd  September,  1776,  the  constitution  of 
the  company  was  modified.    No  loan  was  to  be 
made  to  the  king,  the  sum  already  advanced  was 
repaid,  and  the  capital  was  reduced  to  twelve 
millions,  which  the  company  might  trade  with. 
By  another  decree  of  the  7th  of  March,  1779,  the 
shares  were  fixed  at  4,000,  and  the  funds  of  the 
company  were  only  to  be  employed  in  discount- 
ing bills  of  exchange,  and  other  negotiable  instru- 
ments, at  a  fixed  Sckkmce,    Intei*est  was  to  be 
four  per  cent,  in  time  of  peace,  and  4^  in  war. 
In  1783,  there  was  a  general  monetary  crisis  in 
Europe,  a  great  export  of  specie  took  place,  the 
exchanges  were   greatly  against   the    countiy, 
which,  of  course,  the  bank  was  unable  to  coun- 
teract, as  it  could  not  raise  its  discount  above 
four  per  cent.   A  very  severe  pressure  on  the 
bank  began,  and  on  the  26th  September  its  specie 
was  reduced  to  138,000  livres.    On  the  next  day 
a  Royal  decree  appeared,  authorizing  the  bank 
to  suspend  payments  in  cash  until  the  January 
following.    Its  Jiotes  were  declared  to  be  legal 
tender,  and  all  actions  against  it  for  payment  of 
them  stopped.    Another  decree  of  the  30th  for- 
bade the  export  of  specie.    On  the  23rd  Novem- 
ber a  decree  made  the  acceptance  of  the  notes  in 
payment  voluntary.  At  the  same  time  the  capital 
was  increased  to  15  millions,  by  the  creation  of 
1,000  new  shares,  and  the  directors  were  ordei'cd 
by  the  proprietors  always  to  maintain  a  reserve 
in  specie  of  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
notes  in  circulation,  and  not  to  discount  anything 
but  negotiable  obligations,  not  exceeding  ninety 
days,  those  whose  6ch^ance  did  not  exceed  thirty 
days  at  four  per  cent.,  and  those  of  longer  date 
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at  ^.  On  the  10th  December  another  decree 
ordered  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  imme- 
diately, and  restiained  the  notes  which  the  bank 
might  issne  to  ten  millions. 

554.  On  the  16th  Adgnst,  1788,  the  govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  adopt  a  partial  suspension  of 
payments,  and  an  edict  declared  that  all  ftiture 
payments  should  be  made  partly  in  exche- 
quer bills,  or  billets  du  trisor  royaly  with  five 
per  cent,  interest,  and  partly  in  cash.  On  the 
18th  an  edict  was  issued,  permitting  the  Caisse 
d'escompte  to  suspend  payments.  They,  how- 
ever, of  their  own  accord  continued  to  cash  their 
small  notes,  and  a  large  amount  of  cash  was  paid 
away,  so  that  a  second  edict  in  December, 
directed  them  to  stop  all  payments  in  cash. 
Necker,  being  at  his  wits*  end  to  raise  money, 
applied  to  them  for  a  loan  of  15  millions  on  the 
security  of  exchequer  bills,  to  be  redeemed  in 
twelve  months.  Although  this  was  contrary  to 
the  express  orders  of  the  shareholders,  in  1783, 
they  complied  with  it,  as  well  as  several  other 
requisitions  he  made.  In  January,  1789,  the 
directors  lent  Necker  25  millions  from  their  own 
funds,  and,  on  the  1st  of  April,  they  made  him  a 
further  advance  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  10  mil- 
lions. In  September,  1789,  they  made  another 
of  12  millions,  also  in  notes.  Of  course  these 
continual  issues  of  inconvertible  paper  produced 
their  usual  effect.  They  fell  to  a  discount  of  5 
per  cent ,  and  drew  specie  out  of  circulation.  In 
September,  1789,  Mirabeau  severely  attacked  the 
conduct  of  the  Finance  Minister,  and  of  the  Caisse 
d'Escompte,  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  compelled  to  resume 
payment.  He  severely  stigmatised  the  suspen- 
sion as  a  breach  of  public  faith,  and  as  illegah 
But  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  motion.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  he  again  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Assembly.  He  said  (MonUeur  Uni- 
verseL  Vol.  IL,  ».  146.  Edit.  1857^  that 
specie  had  entirely  disappeared  from  circidation, 
and  that  it  had  been  exported  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  that  all  commercial  transactions  were 
disorganized.  That  the  exchanges  had  turned 
heavuy  against  France,  and  that  it  was  very  pro- 
fitable to  export  specie,  that  bills  of  exchange 
in  Paris  had  fallen  into  utter  discredit,  and  could 
not  be  negotiated  on  any  foreign  exchange.  That 
this  disorganization  was  entirely  due  to  the  edicts 
which  had  authorized  the  Caisse  d'Escompte  to 
suspend  payments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  left  it 
with  an  uncontrolled  power  of  issue.  The  Caisse 
was  daily  augmenting  the  amount  of  paper  money 
in  the  most  alarming  way.  That  it  was  running 
the  very  career  that  Law's  Bank  did.  The  notes 
were  daily  increasing,  and  daily  falling  in  credit. 
On  the  frontiers  95  livres  in  specie  were  equal  to 
100  in  paper,  which  naturally  drew  away  specie 
from  the  capital.  The  merchants  of  the  great 
commercial  cities  were  in  the  utmost  distress. 
At  Marseilles  there  were  scarcely  ten  houses 
which  were  not  in  the  utmost  straits.  Matters 
at  Bordeaux  were  no  better.  At  Nantes,  the 
merchants  had  been  obliged  to  organize  a  system 
of  private  credit  among  themselves.  Havre, 
Amiens,  and  Lyons,  were  equally  distressed; 
they  had  not  the  means  to  pay  for  grain,  which 
had  been  bought  by  a  patriotic  company.  It 
was  computed  that  200  millions  in  specie  had 
disappeared  from  circulation.    He  ended  by  pro- 


posing that  the  Assembly  should  devise  a  scheme 
for  a  National  Bank,  to  manage  the  finances,  the 
public  debt,  and  restore  public  credit. 

655.  On  the  14th  November,  Necker  said 
that  an  immediate  loan  of  170  millions  was 
necessary  for  the  State.  He  proposed  that  the 
Caisse  should  be  erected  into  a  National  Bank, 
with  exclusive  privileges  for  10,  20,  or  30  years, 
with  a  Directorate  partly  elected  by  the  Share- 
holders and  partly  by  the  State.  That  it  should 
create  240  millions  of  notes  to  be  lent  to  the 
State,  and  to  be  redeemable  in  1791,  and  40 
millions  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  commercial 
bills.  This  plan,  however,  was  warmly  opposed 
by  Mirabeau  and  others,  and  rejected.  It 
appeared  that  it  had  at  that  time  advanced  85 
mUlions  to  Grovemment,  and  besides,  had  upwards 
of  1 14  millions  of  notes  in  circulation.  So  much 
for  the  resolution  of  the  Shareholders  which  had 
ordered  its  issues  to  be  confined  to  10  millions  I 

55Q.  This  course  once  begun  could  not  be 
stopped.  On  the  1st  January,  1790,  its  advances 
to  government  had  increased  to  160  millions, 
and  were  to  be  still  frurther  increased  to  240 
millions  by  the  1st  of  July,  at  which  date, 
however,  the  government  had  undertaken  to 
liquidate  its  entire  debt.  In  February,  its  ad- 
vances to  private  parties  had  increased  to  144 
millions.  The  notes  were  falling  daily  to  a 
heavier  discount,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  another  plan,  and  the  Assignats  were 
devised,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mirabeau,  who 
was  such  a  strong  opponent  of  the  suspension  by 
the  Caisse,  and  of  its  inconvertible  notes,  was  one 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Assignats.  As 
these  could  not  be  prepared  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
the  notes  of  the  Caisse  were  ordered  to  be  received 
instead  of  them,  and  to  be  converted  into  them 
when  they  were  ready.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
the  notes  had  fallen  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 
On  the  Ist  July,  the  King  published  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  all  persons  to  exchanj^e  their 
notes  for  Assignats,  and  finally  releasmg  the 
Caisse  from  any  friture  redemption  of  its  notes 
in  specie. 

557.  The  Caisse  was  thus  manifestly  struck 
with  a  fatal  blow,  but  it  continued  to  carry  on 
its  operations  some  time  longer.  But  the  exis- 
tence of  such  an  anom^ous  institution,  issuing 
inconvertible  paper  at  will,  could  not  manifestly 
long  subsist,  and,  on  the  25th  August,  1792,  a 
proposal  was  brought  forward  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  suppress  it.  The  Caisse  offered  to 
redeem  900  millions  of  assignats  in  specie,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  of  staving  off  its  own  sup- 
pression, and  the  assembly  accepted  this  act  <^ 
patriotism.  Within  a  month  the  assembly  itself 
came  to  an  end.  The  National  Convention 
which  followed  took  no  heed  of  its  services,  and 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1793,  a  decree  was  passed, 
abolishing  the  caisse  d^escompte,  all  lifs  assurance 
companies,  and,  in  fact,  all  joint-stock  companies 
whatever,  vrhose  capital  was  formed  of  tnuisfer- 
able  shares,  and  prohibiting  all  such  companies 
for  the  future,  without  the  special  authoHty  of 
the  legislature.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  seal  up  all  its  repositories,  and  its  notes  were 
all  ordered  to  be  converted  into  assignats. 

558.  In  1796,  the  whole  system  of  Assignats 
was  destroyed;  and  a  metallic  currency  im- 
mediately   re-appeared.    The  caisse  d^escompU 
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had  t>eri8hed,  bnt  the  necessity  of  a  pnblic 
bank  waa  felt  so  strongly,  that  the  bankers 
of  Paris  soon  organized  one,  which  was  called 
the  CaUse  des  Comptes  Courtmts,  At  the  time 
this  bank  was  founaed,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
three  per  cent,  per  month.  It  issued  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
was  soon  reduced  to  six  per  cent  In  1798,  a 
second  bank,  called  the  Cause  descompte  de 
Commerce^  was  formed,  and  also  issued  notes. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  year  one  of  its  officials 
robbed  the  Ccdsse  des  Comptes  Courants  of 
2,500,000  francs.  The  directors,  in  alarm,  gave 
notice  of  a  suspension  of  payments,  but  some  of 
the  more  strong-headed  shareholders,  and  some 
of  the  directors,  showed  that  it  was  still  solvent, 
andthat  the  SoUdariU^  or  joint  and  several  liability 
of  its  shareholders  secured  the  public  from  any 
loss.  The  bank  opnened  its  doors  next  day,  and 
the  dedaraticHi  of  liability  of  its  shareholders  re- 
assured the  public,  and  its  notes  suffered  no 
depreciation,  and  in  a  year  it  had  regained  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  loss.  In  the  following  year, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Caisse  descompte  de 
Commerce  robbed  it  oi  100,000  francs,  but  it  had 
abundant  means  to  cover  the  loss.  The  Bank  of 
France  assisted  it,  and  it  suffered  no  diminution 
of  pnblic  confidence.  One  or  two  other  banks 
were  also  formed,  which  Issued  notes, — and  this, 
too,  in  a  period  of  great  public  unsettlement. 

559.  After  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
the  first  Consul  determined  to  form  a  State  Bank. 
A  considerable  amount  of  rivalry  had  existed 
among  the  different  companies,  who  tried  to 
injure  each  other.  Napoleon  determined  to  sup- 
press this,  and  (mly  to  allow  a  single  bank.  This 
was  created  by  a  decree  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1800,  and  it  began  operations  on  the  20th  of 
Febrnary.  Its  formation  was  very  slow ;  there 
were  30,000  shares  of  1,000  francs  each,  author- 
ized to  be  created,  but  during  the  first  year  only 
7,447  were  taken.  All  public  monies  were  paid 
into  it.  The  other  companies  only  discounted 
bills  at  an  €cheance  of  forty-five  days ;  the  Bank 
of  France  extended  it  to  sixty  days.  In  the  first 
year,  it  discounted  to  the  extent  of  89  millions, 
and  in  the  next  one  to  182  millions.  In  1803, 
the  intention  of  Napoleon  to  suppress  all  other 
banks  was  carried  out.  On  the  14m  April,  a  mono- 
poly of  issuing  notes  was  conferred  on  the  Bank 
<^  France,  all  other  associations  were  forbidden 
to  issne  new  ones,  and  obliged  to  withdraw  those 
that  were  out  No  bank  might  be  formed  in  the 
departments  without  leave  of  the  government. 
The  bank's  privilege  was  given  for  15  years,  its 
capital  was  raised  to  45  mOlions,  and  its  dividend 
limited  to  six  per  cent.  All  profits  above  that 
were  ordered  to  be  invested  in  government  seen- 
rities,  as  a  reserve  fund.  It  gave  ^y%  per  cent, 
on  deposits  till  1804,  and  four  per  cent,  after 
that. 

560.  The  bank  had  been  instituted  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  government.  One  of  these 
consisted  in  issuing  its  notes  against  public  secu- 
rities. The  receivers  of  tiie  taxes  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  their  promissory  notes,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  revenue.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
bank  to  discount  these  at  six  per  cent.,  when 
private  parties  would  only  do  it  at  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent.  In  1804  it  had  discounted  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  millions  of  these  securities  direct 


to  the  government  itself.  Thinking  this  was  as 
much  as  prudence  warranted,  they  refused  ad- 
vances to  several  government  contractors,  whose 
paper  was  also  of  the  same  description.  Napo- 
leon, with  that  insatiable  love  of  despotism, 
which  thinks  that  the  laws  of  nature  must  be 
subject  to  its  will,  and  wholly  unable  to  under- 
stand that  the  bounds  of  credit  are  limited,  and 
cannot  be  forced,  was  very  angry  with  the  bank, 
and  addressed  the  most  earnest  remonstrances 
to  it.  The  bad  effects  of  the  issues  were  abready 
felt,  there  was  a  constant  drain  of  200  or  300 
thousand  francs  a-day  from  the  capital  to  the 
provinces,  and  the  bank  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  bring  specie  back  agam.  At  the  end  of  1804, 
the  reserve  of  the  bank  amounted  to  255  millions 
of  stock,  but  the  uncovered  advances  to  the 
treasury  were  continually  increasing.  The  sit- 
uation mspired  the  directors  with  daily  increas- 
ing alarm.  They  thought  of  selling  their  public 
securities,  but  the  price  was  so  low,  that  it  would 
have  affected  their  credit.  Loans  were  raised 
upcHi  them,  and  foreign  credits  were  opened. 
But  they  could  not  diminish  their  advances  to 
commerce,  and  their  notes  were  constantly  in- 
creasing from  the  discount  of  the  obligations 
coming  in  from  abroad.  The  loans  had  been 
raised  for  two  months,  and  at  the  expiry  of  that 
term,  the  lenders  refused  to  renew,  and  demanded 
payment,  under  threat  of  selling  the  securities. 
They  were  thus  in  the  utmost  straits,  and  deter- 
mined to  contract  their  commercial  discounts. 
They  refused  to  make  any  advances  to  commerce. 
This  brought  on  an  immediate  commercial  crisis. 
At  the  same  time  the  report  was  spread  that  the 
Emperor  had  carried  off  the  reserve  of  cash  with 
him  to  Germany.  This  brought  on  an  imme- 
diate run  upon  it,  and  in  the  b^inning  of  1806  it 
was  obliged  to  stop  payment.  At  this  time  it 
had  ninety-seven  miUions  of  paper  under  dis- 
count, of  which  eighty  millions  were  government 
securities.  It  limited  the  payment  of  its  notes 
to  500,000  francs  a-day.  They  were  in  a  short 
time  reduced  to  48,334,000,  and  its  metallic  re- 
serve fell  to  1,136,000.  The  notes  fell  to  a  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent. 

561.  These  were  the  very  same  causes  that 
had  brought  on  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  of 
England  previously  in  1797,  namely  an  extrava- 
gant demand  for  issues  on  government  securities, 
and  then  in  the  midst  of  this,  a  sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  mercantile  discounts.  The 
report  of  the  Directors  said  that  the  usual 
demands  for  specie  were  500,000,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  panic  they  amounted  to  1^  millions. 
M.  Courcelle-Seneuil,  says  that  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  commercial  diisconnts  was  a  deplorable 
measure,  which  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  added 
real  to  imaginary  dangers.  Napoleon  was  much 
annoyed  at  this  crisis.  By  a  law  of  the  22nd 
April,  1806,  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  doubled, 
its  administration  was  brought  more  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  and  its  privileges  were 
extended  to  1831.  Two-thirds  of  the  profits 
were  allowed  to  be  divided.  The  suspension 
lasted  four  months.  By  new  statutes  of  the  16th 
January,  and  the  18th  May,  1808,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  establish  branches  in  the  departments. 
On  the  10th  January,  1809,  one  was  opened  at 
Lyons,  and  one  at  Rouen,  and  on  the  29th  May, 
1810,  one  at  Lille,  but  the  rules  of  business  were 
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80  Strict,  that  they  had  no  success,  and  were 
abandoned,  and  the  capital  of  the  bank  was 
reduced  to  67,900,000  francs. 

562.  In  1812,  the  empire  began  to  give  signs 
of  totteriDg.  People  were  afrtdd  to  undertake 
any  enterprise,  and  discount  fell  to  two  per  cent. 
The  bank  had  then  in  reserve  114  millions  of 
specie,  and  notes  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
117  millions,  and  only  15  millions  of  paper 
under  discount,  which  actually  fell  to  10  millions. 
In  1813,  the  caah  fell  to  26  millions,  and  the 
notes  to  85  millions.  In  January,  1814,  a  run  of 
4^  millions  of  specie  took  place,  its  specie  fell  to 
5  millions,  and  its  notes  to  10  millions,  and  its 
deposits  on  current  accounts  to  1,300,000.  In 
1815  it  of  course  stopped  payment.  In  1818 
there  was  another  crisis,  which  we  have  also  seen 
affected  the  Bank  of  England,  and  compelled  its 
third  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1819.  The 
cash  in  July,  was  117  millions,  in  October  it  fell 
to  59  millions,  and  in  November  to  34.  The 
^hiance  of  bills  was  reduced  to  45  days. 

563.  About  this  time  somewhat  more  freedom 
was  allowed  to  banking  in  the  departments. 
Banks  were  opened  at  Rouen,  on  the  17th  May, 
1817;  at  Nantes  on  the  11th  March,  1818;  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  23rd  November,  1818.  A  long 
interval  elapsed  before  any  others  were  formed. 
One  was  founded  at  Lyons  on  the  19th  June, 
.1835 ;  at  Marseilles  on  the  29th  June,  1835  ;  at 
Lille  on  the  29th  June,  1836 ;  at  La  Havre  on  the 
25th  August,  1837 ;  and  at  Toulouse  on  the  11th 
June,  1838.  The  Bank  of  France  seeing  the 
success  of  the  departemental  banks,  opened 
branches,  at  Rheims  on  the  6th  of  May,  1836 ;  at 
Saint  Etienne  the  17th  June,  1836;  at  Saint 
Qucntin  on  the  16th  October,  1837;  at  Mont- 
pellier  the  19th  January,  1838;  at  Grenoble  on 
the  31st  March,  1840,  and  at  Angoul^me  the  24th 
April,  1840.  In  that  year  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  France  was  contmued  till  1867,  with 
power  reserved  to  revise  it  in  1855,  and  aft»r  this 
no  departemental  banks  were  allowed  to  be 
formed.  The  Bank  of  France  established  new 
branches  at  Besanyon,  Caen,  Gh&teauroux,  and 
Clermont-Ferrand,  in  1841 ;  at  Mulhonse  in  1843 ; 
and  at  Mans,  Nimes,  Strasburg,  and  Valenciennes 
in  1846. 

564.  The  operations  of  the  Bank  in  1846 
were  unusually  extended,  and,  like  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  suffered  a  great  drain  of  bullion, 
which  fell  in  six  months  from  252  millions  to 
80  millions.  For  twenty-seven  years  the  rate  of 
discount  had  been  four  per  cent.,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1847,  it  was  raised  to  five  per  cent., 
which  lasted  till  January,  1848,  when  it  had  189 
millions  of  specie,  and  the  rate  was  reduced.  At 
the  end  of  1846,  the  directors  were  obliged  to 
obtain  specie  abroad,  and  they  borrowed  one 
million  from  English  capitalists,  at  five  per  cent, 
on  the  security  of  stock.  In  March,  1847,  the 
Bank  was  greatly  assisted  by  an  offer  from  the 
Russian  government  to  purchase  annuities,  to 
the  amount  of  50  millions  of  francs.  As  vast 
sums  were  due  to  Russia  for  the  purchase  of 
grain,  which  must  have  been  paid  in  specie,  as 
boon  as  the  navigation  was  open,  the  offer  was 
gladly  accepted  by  the  Bank.  This  greatly 
helped  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  Bank,  and 
it  neither  reduced  the  ^h^ance  of  the  bills,  nor 
curtdled  its  accommodation  to  commerce.    The 


only  means  used  to  meet  the  drain  was  to  raise 
the  rate  of  discount,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  specie  had  risen  to  181  millions,  and  was  still 
flowing  in.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
February,  1848,  it  had  226  millions  of  specie. 
No  institutions  of  credit  could  expect  to  survive 
such  a  convulsion.  Nevertheless  for  a  long  time 
the  Bank  faced  it  bravely,  and  did  everything 
it  could  to  support  commerce.  In  fifteen  days 
from  the  26th  of  February,  to  the  16th  of 
March,  it  discounted  110  millions.  Of  125  mil- 
lions it  owed  to  the  treasury,  it  paid  77,  besides 
1 1  more  placed  at  the  credit  of  the  government 
in  the  departments.  It  also  discounted  43  millions 
at  its  fourteen  branches,  and  lent  great  assistance 
to  the  departemental  banks,  to  save  them  from 
stopping.  The  cash  in  Paris  fell  to  70  millions. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  it  paid  away  10  millions, 
and  then  had  only  59  millions  left.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Bank  could  not  go  on  paying  specie 
more  than  a  few  days  longer.  That  the  Bank 
should  stop  and  wind  up  its  business,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  a 
decree  of  the  government  declared  its  notes  legal 
tender,  and  authorised  it  to  suspend  payments, 
till  further  orders.  Its  notes  were  limited  to 
850  millions.  It  was  ordered  to  publish  a  state- 
ment of  its  affairs  every  week  in  the  Moniieur^ 
and  it  was  authorized  to  issue  100  franc  notes, 
and  the  departemental  banks  were  amalgamated 
with  the  Bank  of  France.  Their  stock  was  taken 
at  par,  and  the  Bank  allowed  to  increase  its 
issues  by  102  millions.  The  Bank  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  paying  their  notes,  bought  40 
millions  of  specie  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  It 
made  large  advances  of  specie  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment, in  March  30  millions ;  in  May  30  millions, 
in  June  150  millions,  in  instalments.  It  also 
assisted  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Marseilles  with 
large  loans,  and  many  other  establishments 
founded  to  support  credit,  and  advanced  to  a 
considerable  amount  on  merchandize  and  war- 
rants, which  it  was  not  authorized  by  its  statutes 
to  do.  The  advances  in  Pai'is  and  the  depart- 
ments amounted  to  60  millions.  It  made  ad- 
vances on  all  sorts  of  other  property  to  support 
industry.  It  treated  its  debtors  with  the  utmost 
leniency,  and  only  adopted  extreme  measures 
against  those  who  tried  to  deceive  it  By  these 
means  a  vast  amount  of  commerce  was  sustained^ 
which  must  otherwise  have  fallen.  But  the  un- 
certain state  of  the  country  told  with  .immense 
effects  on  trade.  The  discounts  at  the  bank, 
which  had  been  100  to  150  millions  from  January 
to  March,  fell  to  20  millions  in  December.  On 
the  16th  of  March  the  sum  under  discoimt  at  the 
bank  and  its  branches  was  305  millions ;  on  the 
28th  December  the  sum  at  the  bank  and  its 
branches,  including  all  the  departemental  banks, 
was  165  millions;  and  of  this  the  sum  at  the 
Bank  of  France  itself  was  only  42  millions. 

565.  In  1849,  matters  became  still  worse.  In 
1847,  the  total  of  operations  had  been  2,714  mil- 
lions; in  1848,  it  was  1,874  millions;  and  in  1849, 
1,328  millions;  and  the  sum  under  discount  at 
the  Central  Bank  fell  to  23  millions.  On  the 
22nd  December,  1849,  the  bank  was  authorized 
to  increase  its  notes  to  525  millions.  Although 
it  had  been  authorized  to  suspend  payments,  it 
had  never  done  so  in  fact,  and  after  some  time, 
when  matters  got  more  settled,  it  had  practically 
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resumed  payment.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
people  got  tired  of  carrying  their  silver  money 
about,  and  demanded  notes  for  it,  but  the  bank's 
issues  were  already  at  their  full  legal  extent,  and 
could  not  be  increased,  which  created  much  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction.  To  meet  this  case  its  power 
of  issue  was  increased  by  73  millions.  In  1850 
a  very  slight  improvement  took  place.  The  sum 
total  of  operations  increased  by  142  millions.  In 
1849  the  greatest  sum  under  discount  at  any 
one  time  was  47  millions,  and  in  1850,  it  was 
44  millions.  The  maximum  of  1847  was  231 
millions.  The  minimum  of  1847  had  been  152 
mlUlons;  in  1850  it  was  23  millions.  In  1851 
the  progress  of  the  recovery  was  very  slow.  But 
in  1852,  when  order  seem^  to  be  restored  to  the 
state,  it  was  extremely  rapid,  and  the  operations 
of  that  year  fell  but  comparatively  little  short  of 
those  of  1847.  Interest  was  reduced  to  three 
per  cent., — the  lowest  it  had  ever  been.  In  this 
year  its  privileges  were  extended  to  1867.  During 
the  two  following  years  its  prosperity  continued 
rapidly  to  increase.  Soon  after  the  middle  of 
1855  a  very  severe  drain  of  bullion  set  in,  caused, 
probably,  by  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  harvest.  To  meet  this,  the  bank 
was  obliged  to  import,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
200  to  300  millions  of  specie,  and  to  impose 
restrictions  on  discounts.  This  was  caused  by 
the  absurd  restraint  on  the  rate  of  discount, 
which  was  limited  to  six  per  cent.,  when  the 
market  rate  was  considerably  higher.  In  1856, 
the  same  general  stringency  of  money  matters 
continued,  uid  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the 
^heance  of  bills;  on  the  5th  of  October  they 
were  reduced  from  90  days  to  60,  and  on  the  24th 
December  extended  to  73.  Purchases  of  bullion 
ataheavy  loss  continued  to  be  made  in  consequence 
of  the  absurd  law  fixing  the  rate  of  interest.  In 
consequence  of  this  absurdity,  during  18  mouths 
firom  tluly,1855,to  December,  1856,  the  bank  bought 
814,300,000  francs  of  specie,  at  a  loss  of  1 1,21 5,000. 
At  last  this  folly  was  repealed,  and  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1857,  the  restriction  was  taken  ofl^ 
and  the  rate  of  discount  left  free.  The  necessity 
and  the  advantage  of  this  was  soon  seen  in  the 
great  crisis  of  ^vember,  1857,  when  discounts 
rose  from  5^  in  June  to  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
November,  according  as  the  ^cheance  of  the  bills 
was  30,  60,  or  90  days.  After  the  27th  of  Nov. 
these  rates  were  reduced  one  per  cent.,  and  after 
the  18th  of  December,  the  rates  were  reduced  to 
a  unifofm  amount  of  six  per  cent,  and  on  the 
29th  to  five  per  cent.  Heavy  purchases  of  bullion 
were  also  made  in  this  year,  but  at  a  less  expense 
than  in  the  preceding  one.  In  1857,  the  privileges 
of  the  bank  were  extended  to  1897,  and  its  capital 
was  raised  to  182,500  shares  of  1,000  francs.  Of 
this  snm,  100  millions  of  francs  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  in  the  course  of  1859, 
and  to  be  applied  in  pa3rinent  of  the  uncovered 
balance  of  the  Treasury.  All  sums  charged  above 
six  per  cent  for  advances  were  to  be  added  to 
the  capital.  It  was  allowed  to  issue  50  franc 
notes.  In  1867  the  Government  is  to  be  allowed 
to  direct  the  bank  to  erect  branches  in  those 
departments  where  none  exist 

566.  The  Bank  of  France  was  prohibited  by 
its  statutes  from  discounting  bills  with  less  than 
three  solvent  names,  and  founded  upon  real 
transactions*    In  1808,  it  was  allowed  to  dispense  I 


with  one  name,  on  the  deposit  of  its  own  stock, 
or  government  security  to  the  amount  of  the  bill. 
In  1848,  a  deposit  of  merchandize  of  the  value  of 
the  bill  was  allowed  as  well.  In  1857,  shai'cs, 
and  railway  debentures,  and  obligations  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  were  allowed.  It  takes  no  obliga- 
tions beyond  three  months.  It  also  transacts  all 
the  other  usual  descriptions  of  banking  business. 

Profetpour  ritablissement  dune  Banque,  dune 
chambre  descomptej  et  dun  mont'de-piHi,  By 
Balthasar  Gerbier.    Paris,  1673. 

Premier  Mimoire  sur  lee  Banques ;  prSeeniS  d 
son  aliesse  royale^  Moneeigneur  le  Due  D*  OrUane^ 
RSgent  de  France.    By  John  Law.    Paris,  1715. 

Sicand  mSmaire  eur  lee  Banquee.  By  John 
Law.    Paris,  1715. 

Delacaieeedeecomple,  By  Count  de  Mirabean. 
Paris,  1785. 

Banque  natUmale,  By  Caritat,  Marquis  de 
Condorcet    Paris,  1781. 

Banque  natumale^  prScidSe  de  Ves^qmen  dee 
principalee  Banquee  p^liques  de  V  Europe^  et  de 
la  caisee  deecampte.    By  Gaudot.    Paris,  1789. 

Module  dun  nouveau  reeeort  deconomie  poU' 
Hquey  ouprqjet  dune  nauvelle  eepice  de  Banque^ 
qu*  on  pourra  nommer  rurale.  By  Vicomte 
d'Aubusson.    Paris,  1789. 

Plan  de  Banque  nationale  immobiliere.  By  P. 
M.  Mengin.    Paris,  1790. 

Banque  municipale^  neceeecUre  a  toutee  les  viUes 
de  commerce  de  la  France^  portant  suppression  de 
toutes  les  impositions,  et  liquidation  de  la  dette 
citoyenne,decnaquemunicipaiite.  ByRoch.  Paris, 
1792. 

Coup  daeil  sur  le  Credit  en  ginSral^  et  sur  la 
Banque  territorial.    By  J.  A.  Simonde. 

Considerations  sur  Finstitution  dee  principalee 
Banques  de  F  Europe^  et  principalement  sur  celle 
de  France.   By  L.  B.  de  Alontbrison.   Paris,  1805. 

ITiSorie  des  Banques  descompte.  By  Count 
Grarnier.    Paris,  1806. 

Sur  la  Banque  de  France^  les  causes  de  la  crise 
qvCeUe  a  Sprouvie^  les  tristes  ^ets  qui  en  sont 
risultis,  eties  moyens  den  privenir  le  retour,  avec 
une  thSorie  des  Banques.  By  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
Paris,  1806. 

Des  differentes  Banques  de  V  Europe.  By 
Calenge. 

Traits  des  BanqueSy  de  lew  diMrenee  rSelle,  et 
des  ejffetSy  qui  en  rSsultent  dans  leur  usage,  et  leur 
admxnistration.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Jean  George  BOsch.  hj  Fran9ois,  de  L.  C. 
Paris,  1814. 

Projet  dune  Banque  nationals^  ou  moyens  de 
tirer  ta  France  de  la  crise  actuelle.  By  Slathieu 
d* Agoult,  formerly  Bishop  of  Pamiers.  Paris,  1815. 
Eclaircissement  sur  Umrojet  de  Banque  nationale, 
rSponse  aux  objections  jaites  contre  ce  projet.  By 
M.  Agoult    Paris,  1816. 

Des  Banques  et  de  leur  influence  pour  faciliter 
la  circulation  des  capiUmx,  fairs  haisser  le  trop 
hautorix  de  V  inter  el,  et  des  mesures  a  adopter  pour 
que  t  agriculture,  Vindustrie,  et  le  commerce  de  la 
France,  et  des  divers  etats  jouissent  de  Tavantage 
detelsitablissements.  ByA.  Sabatier.  Paris,  1817. 

DupriviUge  de  la  Banque  de  France,  considere 
comme  nuisiUe  aux  transactions  commerciales.  By 
J.J.    Paris,  1819. 

Opinion  de  M.  FEveque  dAutun  C  Talleyrand 
Perigord)  sur  les  Banques,  et  sur  le  retablissement 
de  Tordre  de  finances.    Paris,  1823. 
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De  rStat  actual  de  la  Banque  de  France^  et  de  la 
nicesMtS  den  modifier  le  regime^  et  de  dimirmer 
$an  capital.    By  Ch.  Ant.  Costaz.    Paris,  1826. 

Des  Banques^  et  dee  Institutions  de  CrSdit  en 
Amerique^et  en  Europe.  ByGautier.  Paris,  1829. 

Dee  Banques  dipargrtCy  de  prets  sur  nanHsse- 
menty  et  (Tescompte,  By  Felix  de  Yiyille.  Metz, 
1835. 

Des  SocietSs  par  actions^  dea  Banques  en  France. 
By  Emile  Vincens.    Paris,  1837. 

Des  Banques  dSpartementales  en  France^  de  leur 
influence  sur  les  progr^  de  Vindustrie^  des  obstacles 
qui  s^opposent  a  leur  Stablissementy  Src,  By  M. 
d'Estemo.    Paris,  1838. 

Le  Credit  et  la  Banque^  contenant  un  exposS  de 
le  constitution  des  Banques  Am^ricaineSy  Bcossaises^ 
Anglaises^  Frangaises.  By  Coarcelle-Sencuil. 
Paris,  1840. 

De  la  Banque  de  France^  de  la  crise  monStairey 
des  coupures  au  dessous  de  500  francs.  By  Miiret 
de  Bord,  d^put^.    Paris,  1847. 

Des  Banques  en  France^  leur  mission,  leur 
isolement  actuel.  By  Louis  de  Noison.  Paris,  1847. 

Organisation  du  cridit  fonder,    Paris,  1847. 

ThSorie  des  Banques,  By  Olinde  Rodrigaes. 
Paris,  1848. 

Fssai  sur  la  crise  financiered  et  les  moyens  de  le 
f aire  cesser,    ByL.Kochat.    Paris,  1848. 

Banque  nationale  immobiliere  par  rStat,  Paris, 
1848. 

Banque  agricole  de  cridit  et  de  circulation.  By 
Marestaing  and  L.  Lapalme.    Paris,  1848. 

De  Vorganisation  du  Cridit  fonder.  By  L. 
Wolowski.    Paris,  1848. 

Histoire  de  la  caisse  descompte,  1776-1793.  By 
J.  B.  L^n  Say.    Paris,  1849. 

Du  Cridit  et  des  Banques  hypothicaires.  By 
Charles  Barre.    Paris,  1849. 

Cerclesfinandersyprqjet  dune  institution  ginS- 
rale  de  Cridit  en  France,  By  L6on  Todros. 
Paris,  1849. 

Le  sol  et  la  ?umte  Banque,  By  Paul  Coq. 
Paris,  1850. 

Projet  defondation  dune  Banque^  et  dune  mon- 
naie  universeHes,  By  Albert  Poncelin.  Paris,  1850. 

Des  institutions  de  Cridit  foticier  et  agricole, 
dans  les  diverses  itats  de  VJEurope,  By  J.  B. 
Josseau.    Paris,  1851. 

Becudl  des  his  et  statuts  relatifs  a  la  Banque  de 
France  depuis  1800.    Paris,  1851. 

De  V organisation,  de  VitahUssement  du  Cridit 
dans  Vintiret  de  Vagriculture,  du  commerce,  de 
rindustrie,  et  du  travail  en  giniral,  Bj  L.  H. 
Henry.    Paris,  1851. 

De  la  monnaie,  du  cridit,  et  de  PimpSt,  By 
Gnstave  dn  Pnynode.    Paris,  1852. 

Traiti  thiortque  et  pratique  des  opirations  de 
Banque,    By  Conrcelle-Seneuil.    Paris,  1852. 

Etudes  sur  Us  Banques,    Nantes,  1853. 

Law,  son  systhne,  et  son  epoque.  By  P.  A. 
Cochut.    Paris,  1853. 

Annuaire  des  institutions  de  Cridit  fonder, 
Paris,  1853. 

Considirations  sur  le  Criditfonder  et  projet  de 
Banque  fondere.    By  L.  A.  Petit.    Paris,  1853. 

TraiXi  de  Cridit  fonder.  By  J.  B.  Josseau. 
Paris,  1853. 

Le  Cridit  fonder  en  AUemagne  et  en  France. 
By  S.  Delorme.    Paris,  1854. 

Histoire  des  grandes  opirations  financieres, 
banques,  bourses,  Sfc,  By  Capefigne.   Paris,  1854. 


Becherches  historiques  sur  le  systeme  de  Law. 
By  E.  Levasseur.    Paris,  1854. 

Theorie  Ugale  des  operations  de  Banque,  By 
Eugene  Paignon.    Paris,  1854. 

Crise  numitaire,  de  la  situation  respective  des 
grands  itats  commercants.  By  L.  Muret.  Paris, 
1855. 

De  la  Biforme  des  Banques,  By  Alfred  Darimon. 
Paris,  1855. 

Libre  monitisation  de  la  proprOti,  By  Charles 
Botttard.    Paris,  1856. 

Des  monts-de-piiti,  et  des  banques  de  pret  sur 

?age,    en    France,  et   dans    les  divers  itats  de 
Europe,    By  A.  Blaize.    Paris,  1856. 
La  Banque  nouvelle,     Projet  de  riforme  du 
systeme  finander,  ou  moyen  de  la  demonJ^isation  de 
toutes  les  valeurs.  By  James  Nobel.   Paris,  1856. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Rise  of  Banking  in 

various  Countries, 

At  Romb. 

567.  The  business  which  is  technically  called 
Bakkino  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Romans.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  abundance  of  money  dealers  and 
money  lenders  at  Athens,  and  other  places,  but 
their  business  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
to  have  been  more  analogous  to  that  of  those  per- 
sons we  call  money  scriveners,  and  bUl  discounters, 
than  of  those  whom  we  cidl  bankers.  For  we 
have  seen  that  the  business  of  banking  technically 
consists  in  creating  credits  in  favor  of  the  persons 
who  deposit  money  with  the  banker,  and  in 
paying  debts  by  transferring  sums  from  one  account 
to  another,  as  well  as  by  making  all  advances  in 
the  first  instance  by  creating  a  credit.  This 
mode  of  doing  business  essentially  distinguishes 
a  banker  from  a  money  scrivener,  or  bill  discounter, 
who  actually  advances  the  money  itself.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  business  of  the  Athenian 
TjttaWf  iroi,  and,  if  so,  they  were  technically  bill 
discounters,  and  not  bankers. 

568.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  practised 
the  business,  which  is  technically  called  banking, 
exactly  as  we  do,  nor  do  we  know  when  it  was 
invented.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  these 
banks,  or  argentarice,  is  in  Livy  IX.,  40.,  b.c.  308, 
where  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  already  placed 
in  the  forum,  where  they  always  continued.  But 
he  gives  no  account  of  the  method  in  which  the 
bankers  transacted  their  business.  The  comedies 
of  Plautus  are  full  of  allusions  to  bankers  and 
their  business.  He  calls  them  trapezita,  argen' 
tent,  and  danisUe,  We  have  Latin  words  corre- 
sponding to  the  method  of  keeping  banking  books. 
Thus,  scribere  was  to  give  credit  in  the  books, 
rescribere,  or  perscribere,  was  to  transfer  a  sum 
from  one  account  to  another  by  means  of  a  cheque, 
which  was  called  perscriptio,  or  attributio.  Thus, 
in  the  Asinaria  n.,  4,  34,  Leonida  says, — 

"  Abducit  domum  ultro,  et  scribit  numos.** 
"  Of  his  own  accord  he  brings  him  home,  and 
places  the  money  to  his  account.**  So  acceptum 
ferre  was  to  credit  a  customer's  account  with 
money  received,  expensum  ferre  to  debit  it  for 
money  paid.  Thus,  in  the  MosteUaria  i.,  3, 
146,— 

*'  Ratio  accept!  et  expensi  inter  noa  oonvenit** 
^The  accounts  between  us  balance.'*    Plautus 
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only  Qsee  the  word  nunsa  to  mean  a  bank,  in  two 
places.     CharcnUo  iv.,  3,  4, — 

"  Yelat  decern  xninas  dum  hio  solvit  omnis  mensas 
transiit.*' 

**  As  before  this  fellow  paid  me  the  ten  minae,  he 
had  to  go  to  every  banker's  ;**  and  in  the  Pseudoltu 
i^  8,  62,— 

"  Poetquam  isti  a  mensa  surgont." 
"After  these  bankers  broke."     But  he  never 
uses  mensarius  for  a  banker.    These  persons  are 
mentioned  nomberless  times  in  his  plays.    So, 
also  in  Terence.    Pharmio  v.,  7,  29, — 
"  Sed  traosi,  sodes,  ad  forum,  at(iue  illud  mihi 

Argentum  rursum  jube  rescribi^  Phormio. 
Phoeh.    Quodne  ego  perscripsi  porro  illis^quibus 
debul?" 

"  But,  Phormio,  be  good  enough  to  go  over  to 
the  forum,  and  order  that  money  to  be  put  to  my 
account. 

Phobm.  What !  that  for  which  I  have  already 
given  cheques  to  my  creditors  ?" 

So  Cicero,  (JEpist:  ad  Atticum  xvi.  2)  "qui  de 
cccc.  Hs  cc  presentia  solverimus,  reliqua  res- 
cribamus.**  "Of  the  remaining  four  hundred 
sostertia,  I  have  paid  two  hund^  in  cash,  and 
I  shall  send  a  cheque  for  the  rest.**  So  Orat :  pro 
Caecind  vi.  "  Se  autem  habere  argentarii  tabuilas, 
in  quibus  sibi  expensa  pecunia  lata  est,  accepta- 
que  relata."  "  But  he  himself  has  the  banker's 
books,  in  which  are  the  accounts  of  the  money 
paid  and  received." 

569.  Although  we  have  seen  above  that 
Plautus  uses  mensa  as  the  counting  house  of  a 
private  banker,  they  were  never  called  mensarii. 
5nie  latter  were  public  officers  of  high  rank,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  State  only  in  times  of 
great  public  distress,  when  the  plebeians  were 
weighed  down  with  the  accumulation  of  com- 
pound interest,  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
debtors  and  creditors,  and  to  advance  money 
from  the  treasury  to  citizens  in  distress,  on  the 
security  of  goods,  or  land,  or  cattle.  The  first 
appointment  was  made  348  B.  C.  (Livy  vii.  21.) 
They  were  then  five  in  number.  On  other 
occasions  (Livy  xxui.  21 ;  xxvi,  36)  they  were 
only  three  m  number.  They  seem  to  have  been 
instituted  for  very  much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
monii  di  pietd^  in  the  middle  ages  in  Italy,  and 
which  are  still  very  common  on  the  continent 
under  the  name  of  monts-de-piSit.    (Monta  di 

PlBTA.) 

Ill  China. 

570.  We  have  seen  that  the  Romans  first 
invented  the  business  of  "banking,"  namely, 
making  instruments  of  credit  perform  the  duties 
of  money.  But  they  did  not  invent  bank  notes. 
The  invention  of  bank  notes  is  due  to  the  Chinese. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hian-tsoung,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Thang,  about  the  year  807,  a.b., 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  in  the  country.  The 
Emperor  ordered  all  the  merchants  and  rich  per- 
sons to  bring  all  their  money  into  the  public 
treasury,  and  in  exchange  for  it  gave  them  notes 
called /«y-M»a«,  or  flying  money.  In  three  years, 
however,  this  money  was  suppressed  in  the  capi- 
tid,  and  was  only  current  in  the  provinces.  In 
960,  A.B.,  Thai-tsu,  the  founder  of  the  Soung 
dvnasty,  revived  this  practice.  Merchants  were 
allowed  to  deposit  their  cash  in  the  public  trea- 
suries, and  received  in  return  notes  called  pian" 


tksian,  or  current  money.  The  convenience  ot 
this  was  so  great  that  the  custom  quickly  spread, 
and  in  997  there  was  paper  in  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  1,700,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  in  1021 
it  bad  increased  to  2,830,000  ounces.  At  this 
period  a  company  of  the  sixteen  richest  merchants 
were  permitted  to  issue  notes  payable  in  three 
years.  But  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  company 
was  bankrupt,  which  gave  rise  to  much  public 
distress  and  litigation.  The  £mperor  abolished 
the  notes  of  this  company*  and  forbade  any  other 
joint  stock  banks  to  be  formed.  Henceforth  the 
power  of  issuing  notes  was  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  These  notes  were  called  kiao^ 
tsUf  and  were  of  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 
In  1032  there  were  kiao-tsu  to  the  value  of 
1,256,340  ounces  in  circulation.  Subsequently 
banks  of  this  nature  were  set  up  in  each  province, 
and  the  notes  issued  by  one  provincial  bank  had 
no  currency  in  any  other.  These  were  the  first 
bank  notes  on  record, — ^that  is  to  say,  notes  issued 
in  exchange  for  money,  or  convertible  into  money, 
and  not  paper  money,  or  paper  created  without 
any  previous  deposit  of  specie.  Besides  these 
bank  notes  the  Chinese  manufactured  paper  money 
to  a  large  extent.    (Currbnct,  Papxb.) 

Journal  Asiatique,  Vol  /,  p,  256.  By 
Klaproth.     1822. 

Popular  error^conceming  the  dates  of  the  Bank  of 
Venice,  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Oeorge,  at  Oenoa. 

571.  A  crowd  of  writers,  including  among 
them  many  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature, 
have  assigned  the  date  of  1171,  or  even  1153,  to 
the  Bank  of  Venice,  and  that  of  1407,  to  the 
Bank  of  St.  Greorge,  at  Genoa.  But  we  shall 
show  that  these  dates  are  both  extremely  erro- 
neous. The  Bank  of  Venice  dates  only  from 
1587,  and  the  Bank  of  St.  George  only  from 
1675.  To  say  that  they  were  founded  in  the 
years  1171  and  1407  respectively,  is  exactly  as 
erroneous  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  Dukedom 
of  Wellington  was  created  in  the  year  1769,  be- 
cause the  illustrious  person  on  whom  that  title 
was  conferred  was  born  in  that  year.  No  doubt 
the  bodies  of  persons,  or  eoporatious  who  managed 
these  banks,  were  formed  in  the  years  1173  and 
1407,  but  the  Banks  were  only  founded  in  the 
years  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  Venice 
in  1517,  and  that  of  Genoa  in  1675. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Banking  in  Italy, 

572.  M(mey  dealers  established  themselves 
in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  both  as  money  changei's,  and  money  lenders. 
But  neither  of  these  constitute  banking.  As  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  the  business  of  bankings  or 
dealing  in  credit,  was  revived  at  Florence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  invention  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 

SiiLL  OP  £xcHAifaE,^  which  was  practised  by 
e  Lombards,  especially  those  of  Asti,  and  the 
people  of  Cahors,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot, 
in  France,  very  eai-ly  in  the  13  th,  if  not  in  the 
1 2th  century.  The  business  of  bathers,  however, 
chiefly  flourished  at  Florence,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  raising  it  to  so  great  a  pitch 
of  commercial  eminence.     The  names  of  the 
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Bardi,  Acciajuoli,  Peruzzi,  Pitti,  and  Medici, 
were  famous  throughout  Europe.  In  1345  the 
Bardi,  and  the  Peruzzi,  the  two  greatest  mer- 
cantile houses  in  Italy,  failed.  Edward  III 
owed  the  Bardi  900,000  gold  florins,  which  his 
war  with  France  prevented  him  paying,  and  the 
King  of  Sicily  owed  them  100,000  gold  florins. 
The  deposits  of  citizens  and  strangers  with  the 
Bardi  were  550,000  gold  florins.  The  Peruzzi 
were  owed  600,000  gold  florins  by  Edward  III, 
and  100,000  by  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  de- 
posits they  owed  their  customers  were  350,000 
gold  florins.  The  fall  of  these  two  great  pillars 
of  credit  involved  that  of  multitudes  of  other 
smaller  establishments,  and,  says  Villani,  (Istor : 
Fiorent:  xn.  55)  the  community  of  Florence  had 
never  been  thrown  into  such  ruin  and  disorder 
before,  and  thereupon  he  breaks  out  against  the 
folly  of  his  fellow  citizens  entrusting  their  money 
to  the  care  of  others,  for  the  love  of  gain.  The 
city  however  recovered  from  this  terrible  disaster, 
and  we  find  that  between  1430  and  1433,  76 
bankers  at  Florence  lent  the  state  4,865,000  gold 
florins.  At  one  time  Florence  is  said  to  have 
bad  80  bankers,  but  not  any  public  bank. 

573.  In  the  16th  century,  there  were  40  great 
bankers  at  Naples.  They  were  obliged  to  deposit 
40,000  ducats  with  the  government,  as  security, 
and  they  were  bound  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom.  But  these  precautions  were  in 
vain.  They  frequently  failed,  causing  of  coui*se 
great  distress,  and,  in  1575  the  government  deter- 
mined to  institute  a  public  bank.  This  was  the 
earliest  public  bank  in  Italy,  being  12  years 
before  that  of  Venice,  and  exactly  100  years 
before  that  of  Genoa,  both  of  which  ai*e  er- 
roneously placed  before  it.  This  was  called  the 
Banco  di  A,  O,  P.  et  di  Pietd,  Several  other 
joint  stock  public  banks  were  founded  shortly 
afterwards,  viz.,  the  Banco  del  Popolo^  in  1589 ; 
the  Banco  dello  Santo  Spirito^  in  1591 ;  the  ^anco 
di  S.  Eligio^  in  1596 ;  the  Banco  di  S,  Oiacomo^ 
in  1597;  the  Banco  delle  Povercj  in  1600;  and 
the  Banco  de*  SS,  SalvatorCy  in  1640.  Private 
bankers  were  not  abolished,  but  they  could  not 
stand  the  competition  of  the  public  banks,  and 
ceased  to  exist  after  1604.  Whether  any  of  these 
banks  survived  the  Revolution  we  are  not  aware. 

Dc'  Banchi  di  Napoli^  e  deUa  lor  ragione.  By 
Micbele  Rocco.    Naples,  1785. 

Std  credito^  le  banche^  e  le  coise  di  risparmio. 
By  Carpi. 

At  Vbnicb. 

574.  It  is  one  of  the  great  current  delusions 
of  historians  and  economists,  that  the  Bank  of 
Venice  was  founded  in  1171.  But,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  bankings  this  is  a  complete 
error.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  Bank  of 
Venice  was  not  even  the  first  public  bank  in 
Italy.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  year  1171,  the 
Venetian  republic  was  oppressed  with  great 
financial  disorder,  in  consequence  of  wars  cai'ried 
on  simultaneously  with  the  empires  of  the  east 
and  the  west.  In  order  to  exti'icate  herself  from 
these  financial  difficulties,  the  State  levied  a 
forced  loan  fh)m  its  citizens,  and  promised  them 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  The  stock  was 
made  transferable,  and  a  body  of  commissioners 
was  erected  in  1173,  to  manage  the  transfer  of  the 
stock,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest    These 


commissioners  were  called  the  Camera  degli 
Imprestiti.  Such  a  loan  has  several  names  in 
Italian,  such  as  compera^  mutuo,  but  the  most 
common  is  monte,  a  joint  stock  fund.  This  loan, 
in  1173,  was  called  the  monte  vecchio^  and,  in 
course  of  time,  several  others  were  contracted, 
and  two  especially  were  called  the  monte  novo^ 
and  the  monte  novissimo.  Now  we  have  shewn 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  the  English 
word  hank  is  the  equivalent  of  montey  and  under 
Benbbiqge,  that  this  author  repeatedly  translates 
the  word  mons  by  hank,  and  especially  calls  these 
monti  at  Venice,  by  the  name  of  the  three  "  banket 
of  Venice,^  It  is  thus  the  confusion  has  arisen. 
The  word  "bank"  is  the  translation  of  monte, 
but  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  business  of 
hanking.  These  banks  at  Venice  were  nothing 
but  commissioners  of  public  debts.  The  very 
same  error,  as  we  have  shewn  below,  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  at  Genoa. 

575.  The  first  "bankers"  at  Venice  were  two 
Jews,  who  obtained  leave  from  the  Senate,  in 
1400,  to  set  up  banking,  and  this  business  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  many  of  the  nobility,  but 
towards  the  middle  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  many  of  them  failed,  and  caused  great 
public  distress.  Moreover  the  coinage  was  in  a 
great  state  of  confusion,  from  the  numbw  of  clipped, 
and  worn  foreign  coins  in  circulation,  which  dis- 
organized all  dealings  in  credit.  In  consequence 
of  some  political  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
constitution,  the  Senate  prohibited  the  nobility 
from  engaging  in  commerce,  and  organized  the 
Bank  of  Venice  in  1587. 

576.  Dr.  Lewis,  writing  in  1678,  says  (A 
large  Model  of  a  Batihj  p.  40),  "  As  to  the  bank 
at  Venice,  it  is  not  of  any  very  long  standing — 
it  had  its  first  rise  from  the  dishonesty  of  the 
bankers.  The  bankers  at  Venice  did  just  as  our 
bankers  have  done  here, — they  got  men's  money 
into  their  hands  at  interest,  and  used  it  (as  was 
necessary)  to  their  best  advantage;  that  they 
might  make  a  better  profit  of  their  money,  than 
the  interest  they  paid,  they  lent  it  out  to  insol- 
vent persons,  or  laid  it  out  in  desperate  cases, 
as  our  bankers  did.  Hence,  when  they  were 
disapi>ointed,  they  did  unavoidably  break,  the 
creditor  lost  his  money,  the  common- wealth  their 
trade:  for  the  banker  got  what  he  could,  and 
fied  out  of  their  tenitories,  as  ours  do  into  the 
Kint^s  Bench, 

"The  States,  finding  such  an  intolerable  incon- 
venience, as  we  now  do,  if  men  lent  oat  their 
money,  many  times  they  lose  it ;  if  it  lay  dead 
by  them,  trade  dwindles  away  by  this  stagnation, 
just  in  such  a  time  as  this  is,  the  States  set  up 
their  bank,  and  theur  officers  became  cashiers  (as 
at  Amsterdam,)  for  about  two  millions  of  ducats, 
a  bank  sufficieiit  for  then:  trade,  which  was  kept 
in  specie  to  be  taken  in,  or  paid  out,  as  the 
merchants  desired  it,  until  the  necessity  of  their 
affairs  in  the  late  Turkish  wars,  forced  them  to 
expend  all  the  money  in  specie,  which  was  lodged 
in  the  bank ;  now  there  is  no  money  at  all,  neither 
is  any  money  in  specie  ever  paid  out ;  but  their 
bank  is  a  perfect  credit  bank,  and  the  fund  is  a 
mere  imaginary  thing;  yet,  because  the  fund 
being,  as  I  said,  four  millions  of  ducats,  which 
Venice  is  able  to  raise,  and  the  states  have 
obliged  to  pay,  (though  they  are  never  like  to 
pay  a  farthing  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  world)  all 
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men  accept  this  credit  as  money,  nay,  since  it 
hatk  been  in  this  condition,  the  very  credit 
hath  been  20  per  cent,  more  than  cash  in 
specie;  all  merchants  trading  thither  can  tell 
yon  credit  in  the  bank  is  much  better  than  cash 
in  the  chest;  the  reason  is  what  I  have  first 
mentioned.  Credit  in  bank  is  more  safe,  more 
portable,  and  more  transferable  than  money  in 
specie,  and  so  of  greater  valne,  as  gold  is  better 
than  silver. 

"Not  many  years  since  credit  in  Bank  at 
Venice,  (as  our  merchants  can  remember)  was 
better  than  cash  in  specie,  by  more  than  twenty 
in  the  hundred,  which  the  states  found  inconve- 
nient for  their  trade :  the  States  could  not  by 
any  law  suppress  this  excessive  exchange,  though 
they  made  it  capital  to  take  20  per  cent.,  till  at 
last  they  were  advised  by  a  sagacious  merchant 
to  bring  money  in  specie  into  the  bank  to  answer 
their  credit,  this  presently  brought  down  the 
exchange:  hence  some  merchants  here  thought 
the  credit  of  the  bank  was  impaired,  because  the 
exchange  fell,  when  it  was  quite  contrary,  the 
bank  paid  money  in  specie  instead  of  writing  off 
credit  from  one  to  another,  this  made  the  ex- 
change less.**  This  passage  is  repeated  with  a 
few  verbal  alterations,  in  a  pamphlet  called 
England s  glory  by  a  Royal  Banky  published  in 
1694. 

577.  This  organisation  of  the  Bakk  of  Venice 
took  place  in  1587.  The  merchants  were  invited 
to  deposit  their  money  in  an  office  manned  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debts.  They  re- 
ceived a  credit  in  the  bank*8  books  equal  to  the 
actual  weight  of  the  bullion  deposited,  for  which 
they  could  always  demand  an  equal  quantity  of 
bullion  at  any  time,  or  transfer  it  to  any  one  else. 
Thus  a  uniform  standard  of  payment  was  insured. 
It  was  enacted  that  all  bills  on  Venice  should  be 
paid  in  bank  money.  By  this  means  the  bank 
money  bore  always  a  premium,  compared  with 
the  current  monev,  of  about  9  per  cent.,  called  an 
agio.  This  bank  did  no  business  on  its  own 
account,  and  as  it  professed  always  to  keep  the 
bullion  in  its  vaults,  it  is  clear  that  the  credit  it 
created  was  exactly  equal  to  the  bullion  displaced. 
This  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  the  "  cur- 
rency principle.** 

578.  Although  the  bank  transacted  no  com- 
mercial business  of  its  own,  the  temptation  of 
nsing  the  money  deposited  in  its  vaults  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  on  certainly  two,  if  not 
three  occasions,  it  suspended  pimnents.  Besides 
the  suspension  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Lewis's  tract 
above  quoted,  in  1678,  it  suspended  payment 
again  in  1691,  and  again  from  1717  to  1739,  when 
the  State  applied  the  money  in  its  vaults  to  the 
purposes  of  war.  Mr.  Cantillon  also  says  that  on 
one  occasion  it  tried  to  raise  a  loan  by  creating 
credits  in  the  Bank's  books,  but  this  was  done  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  credits  fell  to  a  discount 
of  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  specie.  To 
remedy  this,  the  State  was  obliged  to  mortgage  a 
part  of  its  revenue  to  raise  a  fund  of  real  current 
specie,  to  purchase  these  transfer  credits,  which 
had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  the  credits  to 
par.  The  author  does  not  give  the  date  of  this 
transaction.  (Analyns  of  Trade^  j-c,  1759,  p. 
185 J.  The  Bank  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1797,  the  same  year  with  that  of  Genoa.         * 


The  Bamx  of  St.  Gbobob,  at  Gbroa. 

579.  The  origin  of  public  debts  at  Genoa  is 
even  earlier  than  those  of  Venice.  In  1148,  the 
Ligurian  Republic  conquered  Almeria  and 
Tortosa,  in  Spain,  and  found  themselves  greatly 
encumbered  with  debt.  Public  loans  were 
created  by  means  of  terminable  annuities,  which 
were  secured  on  the  taxes  and  customs  duties. 
In  process  of  time  these  loans,  or  mutuiy  greatly 
increased,  and,  in  the  14th  century,  it  was 
thought  that  something  must  be  done  to  reduce 
them  to  greater  order.  In  1346,  it  was  proposed 
to  consolidate  them,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried 
out  then.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the 
republic  was  torn  with  internal  dissensions,  and 
in  1396,  Antoniotto  Adomo,  then  doge  for  the 
fourth  time,  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to 
apply  to  a  foreign  power  for  protection.  Appli- 
cation was  accordingly  made  to  Charles  VI.,  of 
France,  who  sent  Jean  Le  Maingre,  Marshal  of 
France,  as  Governor.  At  this  time  there  were 
a  great  number  of  different  offices  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  loans,  which  were  also  called 
compere,  and  for  the  management  of  the  revenue, 
called  by  a  variety  of  different  names.  The 
names  of  the  public  creditors  were  entered  in  a 
book  caUed  cartulario,  the  credit  was  called 
colowuL,  and  the  creditor,  colotmante.  The  debts 
were  divided  into  shares  of  100  lire  each,  and 
made  transferable  at  will.  At  length,  in  1407, 
these  loans  fell  into  great  disorder  from  the 
political  disturbances.  The  Governor  called 
a  council  of  the  Ancients,  t<^ether  with  the 
U^ifj  di  Provisione  e  delta  Moneta,  By  their 
advice,  eight  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  citizens 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  to 
extricate  the  republic  from  its  difficulties.  All 
the  public  debts  were  consolidated,  and  all  the 
public  offices  were  formed  into  one  company, 
which  took  the  name  of  the  Ufficio  di  San 
Giorgio,  The  old  loans  at  7  and  8  per  cent 
were  paid  off,  and  a  new  single  stock  at  6  per 
cent,  was  created.  The  company  gradually 
acquired  great  privileges  and  power,  they  were 
entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
were  endowed  with  civil  and  criminal  powers  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  taxes. 

580.  In  1453,  Pletro  Fregoeo  was  doge.  The 
republic  was  distracted  with  internal  dissensions, 
and  the  expense  of  the  war  witii  Mahomet  IL, 
who  was  besieging  Constantinople,  and  the 
Genoese  settlement  of  Pera.  The  government 
ceded  to  the  Company  of  St.  Giorgio  Pera,  and 
its  other  colonies  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  full  pro- 
perty. In  the  same  year  it  was  unable  to  main- 
tain its  authority  over  Corsica,  and  it  also  ceded 
it  to  the  Company,  with  full  power  to  equip  all 
forces  necessary  to  preserve  these  possessions. 
The  Company  was  so  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
penses of  these  acquisitions,  that  it  was  unable 
to  pay  any  dividend  on  its  shares  in  1456,  and 
it  obtained  the  Pope*s  leave  to  suspend  their  pay- 
ment for  three  years.  In  1479,  it  was  further 
released  from  paying  any  stated  dividend  in 
future,  and  allowed  to  divide  whatever  profits 
there  might  be  for  the  year.  In  the  same  year  a 
distinguished  citizen,  named  Lodovico  Fregoso, 
took  Sieurzana  by  stratagem  from  the  Florentmes, 
and  the  state  being  too  weak  to  defend  it,  ceded 
it  to  the  Company.    In  a  short  tune  it  also  ob- 
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tidned  Serrayalle,  Castelnovo,  Ortonovo,  and  S. 
Stefano.  In  1512,  Pieve  del  Pieco,  with  the 
territory  attached  to  it,  was  also  given  over  to 
it.  In  1514,  it  acquired  Yentimi^lia  and  its 
territory,  and  in  1515,  Levanto  and  its  territory. 
"In  short,"  says  Machiavelli,  {Istorie  Fioren- 
tine^  lib.  VIIJ^  "the  Company  being  always 
wealthy  and  well  managed,  was  able  to  make 
constant  advances  to  the  city,  which  was  always 
in  difficulties.  The  city  first  conceded  the  cus- 
toms to  the  company,  as  security  for  the  loans, 
then  she  assigned  towns,  castles,  and  territories, 
80  that  the  company  had  at  that  time,  under  its 
administration,  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  and 
cities  of  the  Genoese  dominions.  Every  year  it 
sent  its  deputies,  selected  by  vote,  without  the 
interference  of  the  state.  And  the  citizens  greatly 
preferred  the  rule  of  the  company  to  that  of  the 
state,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  the  latter, 
and  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  former.  The 
company  did  not  interfere  in  the  political  contests 
itself,  but  it  was  powerfid  enough  to  compel  the 
successful  party  to  respect  its  laws.  Thus  this 
company  exhibited  an  extraordinary  spectacle, 
which  no  philosopher  had  ever  imagined,  namely, 
within  the  same  state,  and  among  the  same  citi- 
zens, there  was  liberbr  and  tyranny,  justice  and 
licence,  and  order  and  disorder,  for  the  company 
alone  maintamed  in  the  city  many  ancient  and 
venerable  customs,— and  if  it  should  happen,  as 
was  extremely  probable,  that  the  company  should 
obtain  possession  of  the  whole  city,  Machiavelli 
expected  that  Genoa  would  become  even  more 
illustrious  than  Venice.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  company  found  that  the  administration  of 
these  territories  was  ruining  its  finances,  and  in 
1562  it  restored  them  to  the  state.  In  1539,  the 
debts  which  had  been  redeemable  were  changed 
into  perpetual  annuities,  the  operation  was  called 
magno  contratto  di  consolidazione^  and  the  com- 
pany was  put  in  full  possession  of  76  kinds  of 
taxes,  and  customs  duties. 

581.  All  this  time  the  Company  was  in  no 
sense  whatever  a  bank,  nor  ever  called  by  that 
name.  It  was  called  the  Casa^  or  Ufficio  di  S, 
Oiorgio  or  the  Administratori  deUe  Compere  di 
S,  Uiomo^  and  its  financial  business  was  to 
collect  the  taxes,  and  pay  the  dividends  upon 
their  shares.  In  1674,  they  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Government,  to  be  allowed  to  set  up  a 
bank,  which  was  granted  in  1675.  And  this  is 
the  true  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of 
St.  Greorge.  It  was  decreed  that  by  means  of  the 
Bank  or  its  credit,  or  by  means  of  the  books 
of  S.  Giorsio  and  their  notes,  all  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  mercantile  obligations,  however  small, 
and  flil  pa3rments  due  in  the  ci^  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  should,  be  paid.  The  Bank*s  notes 
were  made  the  only  lej^l  tender  in  the  city  for 
all  payments  above  100  lire,  and  they  were  to  be 
received  in  payment  of  all  taxes  at  the  treasury. 
This  Bank  in  a  very  short  time  acquired  great 
credit,  and  its  business  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
it  was  obliged  to  open  four  additional  offices. 

582.  This  Bank  was  at  the  height  of  its  power 
and  reputation  when  Law  visited  Genoa,  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  was  what  ftur- 
nished  him  with  the  model  of  what  he  forwards 
attempted  to  carry  out  on  a  much  greater  scale  in 
Paris,  and  which  ended  in  so  great  a  catastrophe. 
The  Bank  continued  to  flourish  till  Genoa  was 


captured  by  the  Austrians  in  1746.  It  had 
advanced  15  millions  of  lire  to  sustain  the  war, 
and  it  had  spent  not  only  its  own  money,  but  also 
1,833,088  lire  of  its  depositors.  The  Austrians 
plundered  it,  and  it  was  obliged  to  suspend  pay- 
ments. In  1750,  the  Senate  ordered  all  the  note- 
holders to  inscribe  their  names  in  a  register, 
called  Monte  di  Conservazione,  the  debts  were 
capitalised  in  shares  of  200  lire,  which  were  to 
be  gradually  redeemed  by  lot.  Other  of  its  ob- 
ligations, called  paghe^  were  also  due  to  the 
amount  of  64,000  lire.  These  were  also  capital- 
ised, as  a  Monte  Paghe^  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
others,  and  the  shares  were  made  transferable 
like  stock.  In  1 777,  there  were  only  2,251  shares, 
and  7,663  paghe  unpaid,  and  they  were  then  con- 
verted into  public  stock. 

583.  In  1794,  Genoa  was  involved  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1797,  who  immediately  abolished  tlio 
Company  of  St.  George.  The  public  debts  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  honor  of  the 
State,  and  the  circnlation  of  its  notes  prohibited. 
In  1799,  the  sale  of  all  its  effects  was  ordered  in 
order  to  discharge  its  obligations,  but  commerce 
was  so  utterly  prostrated,  that  its  property  was 
sold  at  a  very  low  value,  and  the  proceeds  were 
insufficient  to  satisfy  all  its  creditors.  Thus 
ended  this  extraordinaiy  corporation.  Attempts 
were  made  in  1804,  and  in  1814,  to  resuscitate  it, 
but  they  failed. 

L^^  e  regolamenii  di  S.  Oiorgio.  Grenova, 
1605. 

Relazume  tngli  ufficii,  coscl,  luoghi,  enirata  e 
reddiU delU comperedi S.  Oiorgio f otto  cd Oovemo, 
1597. 

Relazione  sopra  S.  Oiorgio  fatto  cd  Chftemo 
nel  1681. 

These  two  treatises  are  in  MS.  in  the  possession 
of  Signor  Carlo  Cuneo  of  Genoa. 

Sa^mf  sopra  la  banca  di  S.  Giorgio.  By 
Count  Luigi  Corvetto.    Genoa,  1798. 

Discoreo  iniomo  alle  compere  di  S.  Oiorgio. 
By  Gerolamo  Serra,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his 
mstory  of  Grenoa. 

Memorie  sopra  Faniico  dehito  pubblicoy  muttiiy 
compere^  e  Banca  di  S.  Oiorgio  in  Oenova.  By 
Carlo  Cuneo.    Genoa,  1844. 

Ik  Swxbek. 
584.  The  Bank  of  Stockhohn,  founded  in  1668, 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Law,  (MSmoires  sur  Us 
BanqueSy  p.  523.  Edit  OuUlaumin.  1851  J. 
Voltaire,  (Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  p.  33., 
Bdit.  1785.J,  and  Hume,  f  Xi/%,  by  J.  H.  Burton^ 
Vol  11.^  p.  459)  invented  bank  notes  in  Europe. 
The  money  of  Sweden  was  of  copper,  and  very 
inconvenient  to  make  large  payments  with.  A 
cart  was  required  to  carry  a  moderate  amount  of 
it  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  a  public  bank 
was  established,  in  which  the  merchants  deposited 
their  copper  money,  and  received  bank  notes  in 
return  for  it,  which  were  used  in  payments  all 
through  the  country.  Payments  were  also  made 
by  transfers  in  its  books.  In  1726  an  edict 
enacted  that  the  notes  should  be  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange.  This  bank,  although 
first  instituted  as  one  of  deposit  only,  seems  after- 
wards to  have  done  commercial  business,  "  For,** 
afays  M.  Gustave  du  Puynode,  (De  la  Monnaie, 
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Sfc,  p,  1 36,  J  "  it  lent,  not  only  on  bullion  and  other 
merchandise  not  subject  to  deterioration,  but  also 
on  real  property,  to  the  amount  of  three -fourths 
of  its  value.**  In  1752  this  had  gone  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  gave  rise  to  great  alarm;  the 
bank's  funds  were  deeply  engaged  in  such  loans, 
and  the  owners  of  the  property  were  unable  to 
redeem  them.  In  1754,  the  debtors  were  allowed 
to  pay  their  obligations  by  annual  instalments  of 
of  five  per  cent.  We  have  read  somewhere,  but 
lost  the  reference,  that  when  the  exchanges  were 
against  the  country,  this  bank  used  to  suspend 
payments  to  prevent  the  drain.  We  much  regret 
that  so  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the 
Political  Economy  of  Sweden,  where  the  third 
chair  of  the  science  was  founded,  and  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  with  considerable 
diligence. 

Ik  Hollahd. 

5B5.  In  Cisalpine  countries  the  business  of 
Bahkiiio  seems  to  have  been  first  practised  by 
the  Dutch.  And  it  was  from  them  that  several 
English  writers,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  17th 
century,  acquired  their  knowledge,  and  wished  to 
introduce  the  business  into  England.  Malynes, 
in  his  Consuetudo^  vel  Lex  Mercatoria,  published 
in  1622,  exphuns  their  method  of  doing  business. 
They  did  not  issue  notes,  nor  had  they  invented 
cheques.  When  a  merchant  had  sold  any  of  his 
credit  in  the  banker's  books,  it  was  his  custom  to 
go  and  tell  him  to  whom  the  credit  was  to  be 
transferred.  The  inconvenience  of  this  was 
obvious,  and  they  subsequently  either  invented 
cheques,  or  adopted  them  from  the  Italians. 
John  Law,  writmg  in  1715,  says  that  cheques 
were  not  then  used  in  England,  and  describes 
the  superiority  of  the  Dutch  method  of  doing 
business.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  it  was 
contemplated  to  establish  a  bank  of  deposit  at 
Amstenlam,  but  the  intention  was  not  carried 
out  till  1609,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
bankruptcies  took  place.  An  account  of  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  is  given  by  Adam  Smith, 
Book  lY.,  c.  3.  It  received  all  coins,  foreign  and 
domestic,  at  their  actual  weight  in  bullion,  and 
gave  the  depositors  credit  in  its  books  to  that 
amount.  A  small  deduction  was  made  for  the 
expense  of  management.  This  credit  was  called 
bank  money,  and  as  it  always  represented  the 
real  weight  of  bullion,  it  was  usually  at  an 
agio  of  about  9  per  cent,  above  the  current  worn, 
dipt,  and  degraded  coins.  It  was  enacted  that 
all  bills  upon  Amsterdam,  above  the  value  of  600 
guilders,  should  be  paid  in  bank  money.  The 
bank  also  received  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent.,  and  gave  the  depositor  a 
transferable  receipt  enabling  the  bearer  to  demand 
the  bullion  at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon 
re-transferring  to  the  bank  an  amount  of  bank 
money  equal  to  the  credit  originally  given  for  the 
bullion,  and  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for 
silver,  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  gold  bullion.  If 
the  term  expired  without  payment  of  this  pre- 
mium, the  bullion  belonged  to  the  bank  at  the 
price  of  the  credit  given. 

586.  So  far  all  is  clear.  But  Adam  Smith 
then  goes  on  to  make  a  statement  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  He  says,  **  The 
person  who,  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion, 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt^  pays  hU 


bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due  with  his  bank 
ereditf  and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt^  ac- 
cording as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is 
likely  to  foil  or  rise.  The  receipt  and  the  bank 
credit  seldom  keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  they  should.**  Surely  there  is  some 
extraordinary  error  here.  How  can  a  man,  upon 
a  deposit  of  £100,  receive  both  a  transferable  re- 
ceipt, and  also  a  bank  credit  for  an  equal  amount? 
That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  for  every  deposit, 
a  man  received  credit  to  imce  the  amount.  This 
part  of  Adam  Smith*s  account  of  the  bank's  tran- 
sactions, seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  unintelligible. 

587.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  profes^  to 
be  a  pure  Bank  of  Deposit,  that  is,  to  make  no 
use  of  its  fimds,  but  to  keep  in  its  vaults  an  equal 
amount  of  coin  or  bullion  to  all  its  obligations. 
Its  stability  was  severely  tested  in  1672,  in  the 
French  invasion,  when  every  one  rushed  to  de- 
mand his  deposit.  They  were  found  perfectly 
intact,  and  of  course  this  greatly  raised  the  credit 
of  the  Bank.  It  became  the  great  warehouse  for 
bullion  for  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives.  Not- 
withstanding its  professions,  and  the  solemnities 
with  which  each  successive  magistracy  at  Ams- 
terdam swore  to  keep  the  treasure  intact  in  the 
Bank*s  vaults,  John  Law  shrewdly  suspected 
that  they  did  lend  it  out,  and  this  was  fidly  prov- 
ed in  1794.  They  had  for  a  very  long  senes  of 
years,  notwithstanding  all  theur  oaths,  been  ad- 
vancing large  sums  to  the  government,  and  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  to 
difierent  municipalities  in  Holiand.  The  first 
shock  was  given  to  its  credit  in  1790.  In  that 
year,  (Daoies^  Hist  of  Holland,  Vol  IIL  p557. 
JEdit.  IS51J  the  East  India  Company  found 
themselves  in  great  difficulties.  For  muiy  years, 
they  had  been  suffering  a  heavy  annual  loss,  and 
had  only  been  supported  by  clandestine  loans 
from  the  Bank,  contrary  to  the  oaths  of  its  Direc- 
tors. In  December,  1790,  the  Bank  found  itself 
in  imminent  peril  from  these  perpetual  advances, 
and  it  suddenly  announced  that  it  would  in 
future  fix  the  price  at  which  it  would  pay  out  the 
silver  held  in  deposit.  The  first  price  fixed  in- 
flicted on  its  holders  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  and 
it  refused  to  pay  any  deposits  of  less  than  2,500 
florins.  This,  which  was  nothing  less  than  an 
open  bankruptcy,  excited  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment andalarm.  Its  receiptsimmediately  fell  from 
5  per  cent,  above  par  to  one-half  discount.  This 
of  course  brought  a  run  upon  it,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  order  was  rescinded.  The  public,  who 
at  that  time  had  no  knowledge  of  its  illegal  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  no  ostensible  cause  of  distrust, 
was  pacified  for  the  time.  In  1794,  the  French 
entered  Amsterdam,  and  upon  investigating  the 
afiairs  of  the  Bank,  found  that  it  had  advanced 
nearly  11  milUcms  of  florins  to  the  East  Indian 
Company,  and  various  cities.  This  of  course 
was  fatal  to  the  Bank,  and  its  notes  immediately 
fell  to  a  discount  of  16  per  cent. 

588.  We  need  not  enter  into  any  farther 
details  of  the  origin  or  history  of  bimking  in 
other  countries,  as  what  we  have  already  giv^ 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  difierent  principles 
adopted,  which  is  our  main  object.  While  we 
have  shewn  the  extreme  erroneousness  of  the 
current  opinions  regarding  the  early  origin  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  banks,  we  may  say 
that  the  Bank  of  Barcelona  was  in  reality  the 
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oldest  in  Europe.  It  was  founded,  Capmany  tells 
ns,  in  1401,  by  the  mnnicipalitj,  for  the  nse  of 
the  merchants.  It  was  a  bank  both  of  deposit 
and  discount,  and  the  property  of  the  city  was 
pledged  for  the  security  of  the  depositors.  It 
was  thus  founded  186  years  before  that  of  Venice, 
and  274  years  before  that  of  St.  George.  The 
Bank  of  Hamburgh  was  founded  in  1619,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Amsterdam.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity in  it  was  that  it  gave  credit  on  the  deposit 
of  jewels,  as  well  as  bullion.  It  is  said  to  be 
nearly  tlie  only  one  of  the  old  banks  in  Europe 
which  still  survives.  For  farther  information  see 
Bill  Bbokbb;  Credit  Mobilieb;  Cubrenct, 
Papeb;  Exchange  Banks  ;  Land  Bank;  Law; 

MONTB  DI  PlETA  ;    SaYINOS  BaNK. 

BANK  MONEY.— The  first  Banks  of  Deposit, 
such  as  those  of  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, 
&c.,  received  coin  and  bullion  from  the  merchants, 
and  gave  them  a  credit  in  their  books  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  bullion  by  weight,  payable  on  demand. 
These  credits  were  called  Bank  Money,  Moneta 
di  Banco,  All  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the 
merchants  of  these  cities  were  made  payable  in 
this  Bank  Money,  because  it  insured  a  uniform 
standard  of  payment  These  banks,  however, 
did  no  discount  business,  they  merely  received  a 
certain  quantity  of  bullion,  which  they  professed 
to  keep  m  their  vaults,  and  gave  an  equal  credit 
for  it.  Consequently  this  transaction  did  not 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  currency.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  our  English  banks,  which  do 
not  issue  notes,  are  similar  to  those  Banks  of 
Deposit.  But  this  is  a  very  grievous  error; 
because  our  banks  not  only  create  credits,  or 
bank  money,  by  the  purchase  of  bullion,  but  by 
the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange.  In  foct,  by  fiu* 
the  larger  portion  of  what  are  called  deposits  in 
banks,  are  merely  credits  created  by  the  discawU 
of  biUs^  though  th^  are  invariably  treated  by 
£nglish  writers  as  deposits  of  cash.  How  erro- 
neous this  is,  is  shewn  in  the  article  Bank. 

BANK  NOTE.— A  Bank  Note  is  a  promissory 
note  issued  by  a  banker,  or  banking  company, 
and  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  promissory  note 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  It  is  the  highest 
and  most  powerful  instrument  of  credit,  and  is 
more  generally  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
money  than  any  other. 

2.  Although  a  Bank  Note  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  promissory  note  of  the  banker  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
form  of  the  instrument  is  immaterial,  any  engage- 
ment of  the  banker,  or  liability,  is  equidly 
effective.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  was 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the 
creation  and  issue  of  Bank  Notes.  That  Act  only 
contemplated  Bank  Notes  in  the  form  of  promis- 
sory notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  the  Act  might  be  evaded  by 
bankers  giving  their  obligations  in  forms  which 
were  not  Bank  Notes.  Thus,  a  cheque  upon  a 
bfuiker  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  accepted 
by  him,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Bank 
Note.  Many  country  banks  had  begun  to  issue 
obligations  in  such  a  form,  which  was  a  clear 
contravention  of  the  intention  of  the  Bank  Act. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  the  Stamp  Duties 
Act,  Statute  1854,  c.  83,  s.  11,  defines  what  shall 


be  considered  a  Bank  Note.  It  says,  "  In  order 
to  prevent  evasions  of  the  regulations  and  pro- 
visions of  the  said  respective  Acts,  it  is  expedient 
to  define  what  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Bank  Notes 
within  the  meaning  thereof  respectively.  Be  it 
enacted,  that  all  bills,  drafts,  or  notes,  (other 
than  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England),  which  shall 
be  issued  by  any  banker,  or  the  agent  of  any 
banker,  for  the  payment  of  money  to  the  bearer 
on  demand;  and  all  bills,  drafts,  or  notes  so 
issued,  which  shall  entitle,  or  be  intended  to 
entitle  the  bearer  or  holder  thereof  without 
endorsement,  or  without  any  further  or  other 
endorsement  than  may  be  thereon  at  the  time  of 
the  issuing  thereof  to  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  on  demand,  whether  the  same  shall  be  so 
expressed  or  not,  in  whatever  form,  and  by  whom- 
soever such  bills,  drafts,  or  notes,  shall  be  drawn, 
or  made,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Bank  Notes  of  the 
banker  by  whom  or  by  whose  agent  the  same 
shall  be  issued,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Bank- 
ing Acts." 

3.  Bank  Notes  are  one  of  the  varieties  of 
promises  to  pay,  one  of  the  two  grand  divisions 
into  which  all  instruments  of  credit  are  divided. 
(Pbomissobt  Notes).  It  is  alleged  that  they 
were  first  used  in  Sweden.  (Bank  of  Sweden). 
Promissory  notes  were  not  recognized  as  part  of 
the  law  merchant  in  this  countiy  till  a  very  long 
time  after  bills  of  exchange,  although  they  were 
in  common  use  in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Malynes,  in  his  Lex  Mercatorioy 
published  in  1622,  describes  the  bills  obligatory, 
or  of  debt,  then  in  use  among  the  merchants  of 
Amsterdam,  Middleborough,  and  Hamburgh,  and 
strongly  advocates  their  introduction  into  Eng- 
land. But  the  banks  in  Holland  at  that  time  did 
not  use  them.  (Maltnes).  It  was  about  1673 
that  the  goldsmiths  or  bankers  b^;an  to  shorten 
then:  notes  into  the  present  form,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  law  would  sanction  them,  and  wheu 
the  Bank  of  England  was  founded  in  1694,  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  a  clause  to  legalize  its  notes, 
and  to  inake  them  transferable  by  indorsement. 

4.  The  subject  of  Bank  Notes  might  no  doubt 
be  discussed  under  the  general  terms  Cbedit,  or 
Pbomissobt  Notes,  but  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy  respecting  them,  and  their  nature, 
that  it  will  be  more  conyenient  to  discuss  them 
separately,  and  to  examine  the  opinions  of  some 
writers  respecting  them.  To  myestigate  and 
understand  thoroughly  the  nature  of  Bank  Notes, 
and  the  functions  they  perform,  will  involve  some 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions,  and  several  of 
the  greatest  subtleties  in  Political  Economy,  and 
a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  will  clear  our  way 
to  strike  at  some  very  prevalent  fkllacies. 

5.  We  have  pointed  out  (Pbbiiminabt  Dis-* 
coubsb;  Cubbbnct;  Tubgot;)  the  immense 
service  Turgot  did  to  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  by  establishing  the  proposition  that 
money  is  a  separate  and  independent  article  of 
yalue.  The  great  fallacy  which  he  successfully 
combated  was  that  money  was  the  sign  or  repre^ 
sentative  of  value,  (Montesquieu^,  and  it  was 
upon  this  fundamental  misconception  that  John 
Law's  theory  of  money  is  founded.  Because  he 
argued  this  way,  that  money  being  only  the  sign 
or  representative  of  vabie^  or  the  representative  of 
material  wealth,  it  was  of  no  consequence  of  what 
material  money  was  made,  and  that  there  might 
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be  as  mach  money  as  there  was  material  wealth, 
and  consequently  that  as  much  paper  money 
might  be  created  as  would  represent  all  the 
material  wealth  of  the  country.  (Law). 

6.  Turgot  stmck  at  the  root  of  this  fallacy  by 
shewing  that  money  is  not  a  sigtiy  or  repre- 
sentative of  value,  but  an  independent  article  of 
value  itself.  He  says,  of  ^Id  and  silver,  **  lis  ne 
sont  point,  comme  bien  des  gens  Tout  imaging, 
des  signes  de  valours;  ils  ont  enx-m^mes  une 
valenr.  S'ils  sont  susceptibles  d'etre  la  mesnre 
et  le  gage  des  autres  valours,  cette  propri^t^  leur 
est  commune  avec  tons  les  autres  objets  qui  ont 
nne  valeur  dans  le  commerce,**  (Sur  la  formation 
et  la  distribution  des  richesses^  §  45),  and  this  doc- 
trine has  been  approved  of,  and  adopted  byall 
economists  of  any  note  since  his  day.  This 
principle  is  the  foundation  stone  of  Political 
Economy.  But  Turgot  left  his  work  incomplete ; 
for  it  is  not  enough  to  shew  that  money  is  an 
article  of  independent  value,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  shew  how  much  money  is  required. 
And  that  we  have  done  in  our  Elements  of  Poli- 
tical Economy^  and  in  the  article  Cub&bmct. 
We  have  shewn  that  when  an  exchange  of  equal 
values  in  commodities  takes  place  there  is  no 
room,  or  necessity,  for  money,  but  that  when  an 
unequal  exchange  takes  place,  then  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  is  required  to  make  up  the 
balance.  Hence,  the  quantity  of  money  required 
is  the  quantity  of  debt  that  would  ensue  if  there 
was  no  money,  and  thus  it  is  in  its  nature  a 
general  instrument  of  credit,  as  Burke  and  Adam 
Smith  saw.  Hence,  we  not  only  shew  that 
money  is  an  independent  quantity,  but  we  also 
shew  the  quantity  of  it  that  is  required. 

7.  But  the  very  same  authors,  Turgot,  and 
J.  B.  Say,  who  have  done  so  much  to  lay  the 
comer  stone  of  Political  Economy  with  respect 
to  money,  are  the  very  ones  who  have  done  in- 
calculable mischief,  and  are  the  authors  of  im- 
mense error  with  respect  to  credit,  and  of  exactly 
the  same  nature,  too,  as  what  they  delivered  the 
world  from  with  respect  to  money. 

8.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  it  was 
always  customary  to  consider  an  instrument  of 
credit  as  representing  goods;  thus  a  bill  of 
exchange  was  universally  treated  as  representing 
the  goods  which  it  was  exchanged  tor.  This 
fallacy,  however,  is  now  slowly  and  gradually 
dispersing.  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  essay  upon 
Paper  Credit,  was  among  tJbie  first  to  notice  it, 
and  at  the  present  day  it  is  only  very  cai*eless 
and  ill  informed  writers  who  speak  of  bills  of 
exchange  as  representing  commodities.  It  is 
perfectly  well  understood  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection whatever  between  a  bill  of  exchange 
and  the  goods  it  purchases,  or  is  exchanged  for. 
Nor  does  a  bill  of  exchange  represent  money, 
because  there  is  no  connection  between  it  and  any 
particular  money,  but  it  is  only  an  engagement 
to  pay  money,  and  derives  its  whole  value  from 
the  belief  that  at  a  particular  time  it  will  be  ex- 
changed for  money.  Thus,  the  clouds  of  error 
slowly  disperse,  and  by  toilsome  marches  pro- 
gress is  at  length  effected* 

9.  But  this  identical  fallacy,  which  was  first 
dispelled  with  respect  to  money,  and  next  with 
regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  is  still  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent  with  regard  to  Bank  Notes. 
Bank  Notes  are  a  promise  to  pay  money  ou 


demand,  and  a  banker  is  bound  to  have  money 
to  pay  them  with  on  demand,  and  consequently 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  money.  But  this 
is  a  profound  delusion.  Bank  Notes  do  not  repre» 
sent  money  at  all.  Instruments  of  credit  are  not 
signs^  or  representatives  of  value,  as  even  the  best 
writers  too  often  say,  but  they  are  independent 
articles  of  value  themselves. 

10.  In  this  article,  as  well  as  those  on  Bills 
or  ExcHANQB,  Cbbdit,  and  Promissobt  Notss, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  complete  the  work  begun 
by  TuBaoT,  with  respect  to  money,  by  exten£ng 
its  arguments  to  instruments  of  credit 

11.  When  two  ideas  are  superficially  similar, 
but  really  distinct,  the  best  way  to  exhibit  the 
difference,  is  to  bring  them  into  the  closest  con- 
trast. We  shall,  therefore,  enforce  the  doctrine 
just  stated,  by  contrasting  Bank  Notes  with 
another  class  of  negotiable  instruments,  with 
which  they  are  very  often  confounded,  but  from 
which  they  are  nevertheless  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct ;  and  upon  the  confusion  of  which  Law's 
theory  of  money  is  based.  These  other  nego- 
tiable instruments  are  Bills  of  Lading,  and  Dock 
Warrants,  (Bill  op  Labino  ;  Dock  Warrant.) 
which  have  some  points  of  resemblance  with  bills 
of  exchange,  and  are  often  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  nature.  The  instrument  of  credit,  however, 
which  a  Bill  of  Lading,  or  a  Dock  Warrant,  most 
resembles  is  a  Bank  Note,  and  we  shall  now  con- 
trast them. 

12.  When  property  is  deposited  in  the  ware- 
house of  a  dock,  the  owner  of  it  receives  a  paper 
called  a  Dock  Warrant,  which  he  can  transfer  by 
endorsement  to  any  one  else,  who  can  endorse  it 
over  to  any  one  else,  and  so  on.  Or  a  shipmaster 
gives  a  receipt  for  the  goods  he  receives  on  board, 
called  a  Bill  of  Lading,  which  the  owner  of  the 
goods  can  transfer  by  endorsement  to  any  one 
else,  and  so  on.  And  any  holder  of  the  Dock 
Warrant,  or  Bill  of  Lading,  may  have  the  goods 
on  demand.  These  instruments  represent  gqods. 
When  a  customer  deposited  money  m  a  Bank,  he 
received  an  equal  amount  of  Bank  Notes,  which 
formerly  he  could  transfer  by  endorsement  to  any 
one  else,  who  might  endorse  them  to  any  one  else, 
and  so  on,  and  the  holder  of  the  note  might 
demand  payment  of  it  on  demand  from  the 
banker.  In  modem  times,  it  is  true,  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  Bank  Note  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
when  they  were  introduced  it  was  indispensable, 
and  it  in  no  way  affects  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Now,  because  the  holder  of  a  Bill  of 
Lading,  or  a  Dock  Warrant,  can  obtain  the  goods 
on  demand,  and  the  holder  of  a  Bank  Note  can 
obtain  money  on  demand,  and  they  are  all  nego- 
tiable instruments,  it  is  a  very  common  opinion 
that  these  instruments  are  all  of  the  same  nature, 
and  that  as  Bills  of  Lading  represent  goods,  so 
Bank  Notes  represent  money. 

13.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental conceptions  in  Political  Economy,  that 
these  instruments  though  presenting  some  points 
of  superficial  resemblance,  are  yet  fundamentally 
distinct.  And  to  understand  the  nature  of  this 
distinction  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  money. 
The  confusion  of  these  two  things  is  at  the  root  of 
two  very  opposite  schools  of  error,  for  it  is  upon  not 
comprehending  this  distinction  that  the  schemes 
of  basing  paper  currency  upon  land,  upon  commo- 
dities, and  upon  the  public  fonds,  are  founded^ 
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which  is  Law's  Theory  of  Money,  which  has  led  to 
80  many  frightful  catastrophes,  and  which  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  vice  of  American  banking. 
But  the  same  fallacy  is  also  at  the  root  of  a  very 
opposite  school  of  error — namely,  that  of  the 
currency  principle.  One  party  wish  to  confine 
bank  notes  to  the  exact  amount  of  specie  they 
displace,  the  other  party  wish  to  extend  the  issue 
of  paper  money,  so  as  to  represent  all  values,  as 
well  as  specie,  or  to  mobilize  all  values,  as  their 
jargon  is. 

14.  In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  these  two  species  of  paper 
instruments,  we  shall  shew  how  each  arises. 

When  a  man  delivers  goods  to  another,  to 
carry,  or  to  keep  for  him,  it  is  termed  in  law  a 
Bailmbht.  Though  the  bailee,  or  the  person  to 
whom  the  goods  are  entrusted,  grants  a  receipt 
for  them,  which  may  be  transferable  by  indorse- 
ment, and  he  may  engage  to  deliver  them  to  any 
person  to  whom  this  receipt  may  be  lawfully 
transferred,  the  receipt  and  the  goods  constitute 
one  property.  The  bailee  has  no  property  in  the 
goods,  but  merely  the  duty  to  keep  them  safely, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  true  owner  on  demand. 
The  actual  property  of  the  goods  goes  with,  and 
is  inseparable  nrom,  the  BUI  of  Lading,  or  the 
Dock  Warrant,  which  is  therdbre  truly  said  to 
represent  those  goods,  and  the  property  of  those 
very  goods  is  transferred  with  every  transfer  of 
the  document.  If  the  bailee  of  the  goods  were  to 
convert  them  to  his  own  use,  he  wofld  be  a  thief, 
and  indictable  for  the  crime. 

But  when  a  customer  deposits  money  with  a 
banker  the  case  is  entirely  different.  As  soon  as 
the  money  is  paid  into  the  bank,  the  property  of 
it  passes  to  the  banker,  and  the  receipt,  or  note, 
he  gives  for  it  is  totally  severed  from  it.  The 
customer  transfers  the  property  of  the  money  to 
the  banker,  and  receives  in  return  an  instrument 
of  credit,  which  is  no/  a  title  to  any  specific 
money,  but  only  a  general  right  to  demand  money. 
And  this  bank  note  circulates  independently,  and 
derives  its  value  from  the  general  belief  that  it 
may  be  exchanged  for  money  if  required.  It  is 
in  no  respect  whatever  a  bcdlment,  but  a  sale  of 
money  to  the  banker.  When  a  customer  deposits 
money  with  a  banker  the  real  nature  of  the  trans- 
action is  this:  It  is  a  sale  of  money  to  the  banker, 
with  the  right  reserved  of  demanding  the  re-sale 
of  an  equsd  quantity  of  money  at  will.  And 
there  is,  in  feet,  a  new  property  created,  namely, 
the  instrument  of  credit,  or  promise  to  pay,  which 
may  pass  through  a  hundred  himds  upon  the 
mere  faith  that  it  may  be  exchanged  for  money 
if  required.  It  is,  therefc»*e,  quite  clear  that  this 
bank  note  does  not  represent  money  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  former  documents  represent  goods, 
but  that  it  is  exchangeable  for  money,  which  is 
the  very  thing  which  gives  everything  else  value. 

15.  Now,  if  the  bfuiker  was  a  mere. bailee  of 
the  money,  t.  6.,  merely  entrusted  with  it  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  safe  for  his  customer,  as  he 
is  very  frequently  with  other  securities,  deeds, 
&c.,  there  would  be  no  fresh  property  created, 
and  he  would  have  no  right  to  use  the  money  for 
his  own  purposes.  And  there  is  a  very  severe 
Act  of  Parliament  enacting  very  heav^  penalties 
against  any  banker  who  converts  to  his  own  use 
property  which  is  merely  entrusted  to  him.  But 
as  soon  as  the  money  passes  into  his  possession. 


the  property  of  it  vests  absolutely  in  him,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  use  it  in  any  maimer  he  pleases  for 
his  own  profit.  The  bank  note,  or  instrument  of 
credit  he  gives  is  totally  severed  from  any  con- 
nection with  any  specific  money.  Thus  we  see 
the  fundamental  distinction  which  creates  an  im- 
passable wall  of  partition  between  instruments  of 
credit,  and  bills  of  lading  or  dock  warrants,  is, 
that  the  latter  are  inseparable  from  and  represent 
goods,  and  are  not  separate  articles  of  property, 
the  former  are  expressly  severed  from,  and  do 
not  represent  any  money,  but  are  separate  and 
independent  articles  of  property.  Bank  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  are  credit;  bills  of  lading 
and  dock  warrants  are  not  credit 

16.  That  bank  notes  are  articles  of  indepen- 
dent value  is  illustrated  by  the  well  known  &ct 
that  they  expel  coin  from  circulation,  because 
they  perform  the  same  duty  at  less  expense.  A 
bank  note  is  a  substitute  for  coin,  too  often  a 
dangerous  one,  it  is  true,  but  yet  one  which  has 
universally  the  power  of  expelling  its  rivaL  But 
nobody  ever  considered  a  bill  of  lading  as  a 
substitute  for  the  goods.  An  excessive  issue  of 
paper  diminishes  the  value  of  the  gold  currency, 
but  nobody  ever  thought  that  a  bill  of  lading,  or 
a  dock  warrant,  diminishes  the  value  of  the  goods 
they  represent.  A  bank  note  is  used  instead  of 
coin,  but  nobody  ever  thought  of  using  a  bill  of 
lading,  or  a  dock  warrant,  instead  of  the  goods. 
People  in  possession  of  bank  notes  think  them 
equivalent  to  money,  but  nobody  ever  thought  a 
bill  of  lading  equivalent  to  a  cask  of  sugar  or  a 
chest  of  tea.  People  put  bank  notes  into  their 
purses  believing  them  to  be  cash,  because  they 
perform  the  functions  of  cash,  but  nobody  ever 
put  a  bill  of  lading  into  his  tea-pot  thinking  it 
was  tea,  or  could  perform  the  functions  of  tea ; 
or  put  a  dock  warrant  into  a  goblet  and  quaffed 
if  off  as  Bordeaux  I  Hence  we  obtain  this  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, that  bank  notes  are  separate  and  indepen- 
dent entities,  bills  of  lading  and  dock  warrants 
are  nothing  but  tickets  on  goods,  and  have  no 
separate  existence  whatever. 

17.  The  preceding  considerations  are  enough 
we  hope  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  bank  notes 
are  independent  entities.  This  is  one  immense 
step  gained.  We  must  now  inquire  why  they 
have  value.  Now,  if  we  were  to  ask  1,000  persons 
why  a  bank  note  has  value,  the  whole  would  with 
one  voice  reply.  Because  it  is  believed  to  be 
exchangeable  for  money  or  goods  at  the  will  of 
the  holder.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
answer.  But  if  we  were  to  a^  the  same  1,000 
persons  why  gold  money  has  value,  the  probabi- 
lity is  that  999  would  reply.  Because  a  great 
deal  of  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  producing  the 
gold  of  which  it  is  formed.  That  is,  they  would 
say  that  gold  money  has  intrinsic  value,  and  that 
the  bank  note  is  the  representative  of  value.  That 
is,  they  would  say  that  a  bank  note  has  value 
because  it  can  be  exchanged  for  something,  and 
gold  money  has  value  b^use  it  has  cost  labor. 
GsnTAiNLT  NOT,  say  we.  Such  an  answer  as 
this  is  directly  in  contradiction  to  all  modem 
science.  The  laws  of  modem  science  enable  us  to 
say  at  once  that  the  reason  why  bank  notes  have 
value,  and  the  reason  why  gold  money  has  value, 
MUST  be  the  same.  If  the  labor  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  producing  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
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value  of  gold,  modern  science  affirms  that  what- 
ever labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  must  have 
value,  and  of  course  the  value  of  a  thing  must  be 
proportional  to  the  labor  expended  upon  pro- 
ducing it.  Thus  the  oyster  shdl  in  which  a  pearl 
is  found,  must  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  pearl 
itself  because  they  are  both  obtained  with  the 
same  labor.  If  labor  is  the  cause  of  value,  a 
diamond  of  a  very  poor  quality,  which  is  found 
after  the  search  of  a  year,  must  be  365  times  more 
valuable  than  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  which 
is  found  after  the  search  of  a  day.  Now  these 
are  the  consequences  which  modem  science  inevi- 
tably deduces  from  the  doctrine  that  labor  is  the 
cause  of  value.  The  manifest  absurdity  of  these 
consequences  entirely  overthrows  the  doctrine  that 
labor  is  the  cause  of  value.  If  labor  is  the  cause 
of  value,  whatever  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon 
must  have  value;  therefore,  if  any  one  were  to  go 
and  rear  a  great  pile  of  stones  in  the  middle  of 
Salisbury  Plain  it  would  be  of  great  value!  How 
often  do  we  see  a  thing  upon  which  a  great  deal 
of  money  or  labor  has  been  bestowed,  turn  out  of 
no  value!  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  labor  which  has  been  expended  in  producing 
gold  which  gives  it  value,  but  its  exchangeability, 
or  the  eager  desire  for  it  among  men.  Gold  has 
not  value  because  men  labor  to  produce  it,  but 
men  labor  to  produce  it  because  it  has  value. 
It  is  not  the  labor  that  confers  the  value^  but  the 
value  that  attracts  the  labor.  Hence  we  see  that 
gold  money  and  bank  notes  have  value  for  ex- 
actly the  same  reason, — their  exchangeability,  the 
one,  however,  possessing  this  quality  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  other. 

18.  Now  money  in  itself  is  of  no  direct  use  to 
mankind ;  it  is  neither  meat,  nor  drink,  nor  cloth- 
ing, nor  any  other  utility,  it  is  merely  the  means 
of  obtaining  them.  When  a  man  has  performed 
services  to  others,  and  requires  no  direct  utilities 
himself  at  the  time,  money  is  the  form  in  which 
he  preserves  the  record  and  the  amount  or  value 
of  those  services,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  an 
equivalent  utility  at  any  future  time  he  pleases, 
and  of  what  nature  he  pleases.  It  is  thus  oemebai. 
CBEDiT,  but  a  bank  note  is  pabticuulb  cbedit. 
A  bank  note,  or  any  other  instrument  of  credit, 
is  a  valuable  thing,  because  there  is  some  one 
bound  to  exchange  something  for  it  at  a  certain 
time;  money  is  general  cr^t,  and  has  value 
because  every  one  will  exchange  something  else 
for  it. 

19.  Thus  we  obtain  one  of  the  great  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  political  economy,  that 
money  and  instruments  of  credit  of  all  sorts,  are 
all  homogeneous  quantities,  they  all  represent 
debt,  or  services  due  to  the  owners  of  them,  and 
the  aggregate  of  them  forms  the  cubbbngt. 

20.  We  may  now  investigate  another  part  of 
the  question  which  has  been  much  donded  by 
controversy,  but  a  due  inquiry  into  which  will 
well  lay  bare  the  foundations,  or  first  principles 
of  political  economy.  Are  bank  notes  capital  f 
And  are  they  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ?  No  one  doubts  that  money  is  a  portion 
of  the  wealth,  or  capital,  of  the  country,  and  many 
writers  admit  that  bank  notes  are  capital  to  the 
individual  who  utters  them.  But  many  writers 
who  admit  them  to  be  capital  to  the  person  who 
utters  them,  would  deny  that  they  are  any  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  country.    Because  they 


would  argue  that  as  they  are  debts,  or  liabilities 
of  the  issuers,  they  must  be  subtracted  fipom  his 
other  property,  and  consequently  they  are  not  any 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

21.  iNow,  how  any  article  whatever  can  be 
capital  to  an  individual,  and  not  capital  to  the 
country  at  large,  is,  we  confess,  to  us  wholly 
unintelligible.  It  certainly  would  appear  that 
the  capital  of  tiie  country  must  be  the  aggregate 
of  the  capitals  of  each  individual ;  and  how  a 
thing  which  is  admitted  to  have  an  existence  in 
the  one  case,  can  suddenly  vanish  into  nothing, 
when  it  is  reckoned  in  another  form,  seems  to  us 
to  be  wholly  incomprehensible.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  doctrine  of  some  well  known  writers. 

22.  This  view  is  so  clearly  and  manifestly 
erroneous  with  respect  to  commercial  biUs  of  ex- 
change, and  all  liabilities  payable  in  futuro,  and 
is  so  fully  treated  of  under  Buxs  of  Exchangb 
and  Cbedit,  that  we  refer  to  those  articles,  and 
shall  say  no  more  about  them  here.  But,  with 
respect  to  Bank  Notes  and  obligations  payable 
on  demand,  the  case  is  not  all  so  clear,  and  is  much 
more  subtle,  and  will  require  more  examination. 
And  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  instruments  of 
credit  which  are  of  the  more  subtle  nature  are 
often  admitted  to  be  capital,  while  those  about 
which  there  is  no  real  ambiguity  at  all,  are 
universally  denied  to  be  so— at  least  in  modem 
times. 

23.  But,  in  truth,  the  real  explanation  of  the 
case  touches  the  very  first  prmciples  of  Political 
Economy  and  its  true  conception  as  a  science. 

Every  science  whatever  depends  upon  certain 
fundamental  conceptions,  and,  in  stating  the  facts 
of  the  science,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  stated 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  in  one  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  science.  And 
true  scientific  tact  greatly  consists  in  perceiving 
how  the  facts  are  to  be  stated.  Now,  as  we 
contend  that  the  true  fundamental  conception  of 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  is,  that  it  is  the 
science  of  exchanges,  it  follows  that  every  ques- 
tion in  Political  Economy  must  be  stated  so  as  to 
be  in  harmony  with  its  fundamental  conception. 
Now,  to  state  the  question  of  instruments  of  credit, 
as  it  is  usually  stated  by  the  most  eminent  writers, 
is  to  state  it  as  a  question  of  addition  and  sub' 
traction  and  not  of  an  exchange.  Now,  an  instru- 
ment of  credit  is  an  exchangeable  quantity,  and 
is  to  be  treated  like  any  other  independent  quan- 
tity whatever.  And  as  we  have  shewn  that  any 
economic  entity  may  be  used  and  employed  as 
capital,  (Capital,)  it  follows  manifestly  that  an 
instrument  of  credit  may  be  ci^ital  as  well  as 
anything  else. 

24.  We  shall  find  that  this  view  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  science  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  early  stages  of  Political  Economy, 
and  that  this  is  the  philosophical  rock  upon  which 
the  Physiocrate  school  made  shipwreck. 

The  Physiocrates  maintained  that  all  wealth 
came  fi*om  the  earth,  (Pbeliminabt  Discoubse  ; 
Phtsiocbates),  and  that  there  were  but  three 
kinds  of  productive  laborers : — Firs%,  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  breeders  of  domestic  cattle; 
secondly,  agriculturists  properly  so  called;  and 
thirdly,  miners.  These  alone  they  called  pro- 
ductive laborers  because  they  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  material  productions.  All  other  industry, 
such  as  manufacturing,   they  called   sterile  or 
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unproductive,  because  it  only  changed  the  form  of 
existing  products.  And  they  argued  this  way. 
They  admitted  the  necessity  and  utility  of  this 
unproductive  industry,  but  they  said  that  this 
kind  of  labor  did  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  because,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  an 
equal  value  was  consumed  to  what  was  produced; 
and,  therefore,  the  result  was  not  more  valuable 
than  before.  And  it  was  upon  this  view  that  they 
based  their  doctrine  that  the  produit  net  of  land, 
was  the  only  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

Now,  this  doctrine  was  felt  to  be  erroneous,  and 
was  superseded  by  the  doctrine  that  labor  was 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  which,  though  more 
specious  and  plausible,  yet  has  been  equally 
fatal,  because  it  has  led  to  the  erroneous  doctrine 
that  labor  is  the  cause^  and  the  only  cause  of 
value,  and  the  followers  of  that  school  have  been 
unable  to  see  that  any  object  could  have  value 
except  through  the  means  of  labor  having  been 
bestowed  on  it,  and  they  measure  the  value  of  a 
thing  by  the  labor  expended  upon  producing  it. 
Now,  the  fact  is  that  wealth  consists  in  the 
acquisition  of  objects  which  possess  the  quality 
of  exchangeability,  no  matter  whether  they  have 
been  produced  by  much  or  by  little  labor,  although 
it  is  generally  true  that  objects  of  great  value  are 
scarcely  ever  produced  without  great  labor.  Still 
it  is  not  the  labor  which  gives  them  their  value, 
but  simply  their  exchangeability.  Nor  is  their 
value  iu  any  way  dependent  upon  their  durability. 
Whenever  two  things  are  freely  exchanged  in  the 
market  they  are  of  equal  value,  no  matter  whether 
one  is  permanent  and  the  other  evanescent.  The 
doctrine,  however,  of  the  second  school  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  superseded  that  of  the  Physiocrates, 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer 
or  the  artisan  is  as  truly  productive  labor  as  that 
of  the  agriculturist,  or  the  herdsman  and  hunter. 

25.  But  the  true  philosophical  objection  to  the 
Physlocrate  doctrine  is  not  the  one  that  superseded 
it,  namely,  that  labor  is  the  source  of  wealth,  but 
it  is  this  that  they  stated  the  facts  as  a  question 
of  addition  and  subtraction,  whereas  they  ought  to 
have  made  it  one  of  exchange.  The  food,  &c., 
consumed  by  the  workmen  was  given  in  exchange 
for  their  labor,  and  they  were  of  equal  value, 
because  they  were  exchangeable.  The  food  was 
an  article  of  independent  value,  and  the  labor  was 
an  article  of  independent  value,  and  the  laborer 
gained  by  exchanging  his  labor  for  food,  clothes, 
&c.,  and  the  manufacturer  gained  by  exchanging 
his  money  for  labor,  because  when  the  article  is 
completed  he  sells  it  for  more  than  he  pays  for  it, 
and  the  difference  is  his  profit.  And  this  is  also 
the  true  philosophical  objection  to  the  method  of 
stating  the  question  of  credit,  in  general  use 
among  Political  Economists,  because  they  make 
it  a  question  of  addition  and  subtraction,  whereas 
it  must  be  stated  as  a  question  of  exchange. 
Thus,  when  a  banker  issues  his  notes,  they  set 
off  the  quantity  of  his  assets  against  the  amount 
of  his  liabilities,  and  subtracting  one  from  the 
other  they  make  the  result  the  amount  of  his 
property.  But  this  is  the  identical  error  which 
was  fatal  to  the  Physiocrates.  The  true  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  that  both  the  '*  assets  "  and  the 
^liabilities  *"  are  independent  quantities.  The 
credit  of  the  merchant  and  the  credit  of  the 
banker  are  each  of  them  independent  and  sub- 


stantial property,  and  for  a  banker  to  give  hia 
notes  in  exchange  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  to  ex- 
change one  species  of  property  for  the  other,  and 
not  to  cancel  one  amount  by  setting  it  off  against 
the  other.  Each  instrument  of  credit  is  an 
independent  entity,  capable  of  being  exchanged, 
through  a  larger  or  smaller  area,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  similar  to  the  exchange  of  a  large  and 
inconvenient  Bank  Note  for  smaller  and  more 
convenient  money. 

26.  And  economists  who  utterly  repudiate 
and  sneer  at  the  notion  that  credit  in  general  is 
capital,  fcdly  admit  that  Bank  Notes  are  capitaL 
Though  how  one  form  of  credit  can  be  capital, 
and  another  form  not  capital,  is  to  us  a  doctrine 
which  is  unintelligible.  Thus,  Mr.  Mill,  whose 
doctrines  on  credit  are  fully  examined  elsewhere, 
(Credit  ;  MUiL,  John^  Stuabt,)  maintains  that 
Bank  Notes  are  productive  capital.  (Principles 
of  Political  Economy^  Book  lU,  chap  xxii.  §  2.) 
"The  value  saved  to  the  community  by  thus 
dispensing  with  metallic  money  is  a  clear  gain  to 
those  who  provide  the  substitute.  They  have 
the  use  of  twenty  millions  of  circulating  medium 
which  have  cost  them  only  the  expense  of  an 
engraver's  plate.  If  they  employ  this  accession 
to  their  fortunes  as  productive  capital,  the  produce 
of  the  country  is  increased  and  the  community 
benefited  as  much  as  by  any  other  capital  of  equal 
amount.  ♦  *  When  paper  currency  is  supplied, 
as  in  our  own  country,  by  bankers  and  banking 
companies,  the  amount  is  almost  wholly  turned 
into  productive  capital.**  And  we  might  quote 
many  other  passages  to  shew  that  Mr.  Mill  treats, 
and  quite  correctly  too,  bank  notes  as  capital. 
And  Mr.  M*Culloch  makes  exactly  the  same 
admission  f-^rt.  Banks^  Commercial  Dictionary.) 
"  Those  who  issue  such  notes  coin,  as  it  were, 
their  credit.  They  derive  the  same  revenue  from 
the  loan  of  their  written  promises  to  pay  certain 
sums  that  they  would  derive  from  the  loan  of 
the  sums  themselves,  and  while  they  thus  increase 
their  own  income,  they  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  society.** 
That  is,  in  this  passage  he  admits  Bank  Notes  to 
be  productive  capital.  Though  both  these  writers 
when  they  treat  of  credit  in  general,  peremptorily 
deny  that  it  has  any  productive  efficacy 
whatever.  (Credit. J 

27.  Dr.  Whewell  f  iVbo.  Org.  Renovat:  Chap 
V.  On  certain  characteristics^  Scientific  Induc' 
turns)  points  out  many  instances  in  the  progi-ess 
of  the  different  Inductive  Sciences,  where  classes 
of  phenomena  of  apparently  the  most  remote  and 
unconnected  character,  have  all  suddenly  been 
accounted  for,  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  con- 
ception or  theory  of  the  science.  And  this  ho 
calls  the  Consilience  of  Inductions.  Aud  he  says 
that  "No  example  can  be  pointed  out,  iu  the 
whole  history  of  Science,  so  far  as  I  am  awai-e, 
in  which  this  consilience  of  Inductions  has  given 
testimony  in  favor  of  an  hypothesis  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  false."  Now,  con-elative  to  this 
Consilience  of  Inductions  we  may  have  a  Consi- 
UBNCB  OP  Refutations,  by  which  errors  of 
apparently  the  most  remote  and  unconnected 
character,  are  sunultaneously  disproved  by 
obtaining  a  true  conception.  As  soon  as  we 
obtain  a  clear  and  firm  grasp  of  the  conception  of 
exchange,  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Physio- 
crate  school  of  Political  Economy,  and  of  the  prova- 
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lent  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  credit,  are  at  once 
made  clear  and  manifest.  As  soon  as  we  obtain 
a  clear  and  firm  grasp  of  the  tme  conception  of 
the  nature  of  money,  the  errors  of  the  cur- 
rency principle  and  of  Law's  theory  of  paper 
currency  are  at  once  made  clear  and  manifest. 
And  Political  Economy  abounds  with  similar 
instances. 

28.  And  this  is  the  great  master-subtlety  of 
Political  Economy — ^this  is  the  tme  pons  asinorum 
of  the  subject — ^that  instruments  of  credit,  though 
they  must  be  expressed  to  be  payable  in  money 
generally,  are  yet  expressly  forbidden  to  be 
appropriations  of  any  particular  sum  of  money. 
They,  therefore,  circulate  independently  on  the 
belief  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for  money, 
just  as  money  circulates  on  the  belief  that  it  may 
be  exchanged  for  commodities.  And  as  money 
does  not  represent  commodities,  although  it  is 
exchangeable  for  them,  so  instruments  of  credit 
do  NOT  represent  money,  though  they  are  ex- 
changeable for  it.  Consequently  they  are, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  any 
other  independent  quantities  whatever.  In  fact, 
credit  is  itself  property,  of  the  same  nature  as 
any  other  immaterial  capital.  But  bills  of 
lading  or  dock  warrants  are  not  independent 
quantities,  but  mere  tickets  on  the  goods  they 
represent,  and  therefore  they  never  can  exceed  in 
quantity  the  property  to  which  they  belong.  But 
instruments  of  credit  not  only  may,  but  do 
actually  exceed  greatly — five  or  six  times  at  the 
least-4dl  the  cash  in  the  country.  For  if  a 
banker,  for  example,  keep  only  cash  enough  to 
meet  the  payment  of  the  notes  which  may 
usually  be  demanded  from  him,  that  is  enough 
to  support  the  credit,  or  the  exchangeability,  or 
value,  of  all  the  rest.  No  doubt,  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  all  his  notes  were  thrown  upon  him  for 
payment  at  once,  he  could  not  pay  them  all,  and 
their  value  would  fall ;  but  the  very  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  all  other  property.  The  value  of  aU 
property  depends  upon  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
it  being  offered  in  exchange  at  any  one  time.  If 
all  the  land  in  England  were  suddenly  offered 
for  sale  at  the  same  time,  where  would  its  value 
be  ?  Or  if  all  the  shipping  in  the  country  were 
offered  for  sale  at  the  same  time,  where  would  its 
value  be?  Thus  the  value  of  instruments  of 
credit  depends  upon  exactly  the  same  laws  as  the 
vidue  of  any  other  property,  namely,  that  only  a 
certain  portion  of  them  are  offered  for  exchange 
at  any  one  time. 

29.  But  it  may  be  said  that  these  views 
depend  upon  a  particular  method  of  stating  the 
facts,  and  that  if  they  are  stated  in  another  way, 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  done,  it  will  lead 
to  different  conclusions.  And  this  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  then  the  very  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  all  science.  All  science  depends  upon  a  par- 
ticular method  of  stating  the  facts.  And,  there- 
fore, it  may  in  some  sense  be  said  that  all  science 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  And  this  cannot  be 
denied.  But  it  is  in  this  very  thing,  that  true 
phQosophical  tact  consists — out  of  several  possible 
modes  of  stating  facts,  to  select  that  particular 
one  which  is  to  be  made  the  true  basis  of  the 
science.  And  having  once  obtained  this  funda- 
mental conception,  it  is  to  be  inflexibly  and 
rigorously  adhered  to,  and  all  others  are  to  be 
r^ected.    And  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
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in  the  early  stages  of  all  the  sciences,  namely,  that 
their  early  cultivators  did  not  distinctly  perceive 
what  their  true  fundamental  conceptions  were. 
But  in  the  greater  part  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  in  mechanics  especially,  men  of  competent 
judgment,  after  full  discussion  and  deliberation, 
have  finally  and  unanimously  agreed  what  are 
the  true  fundamental  conceptions  of  each,  and 
have  uniformly  adhered  to  them  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject*  And  this,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  that  much  abused  phrase. 
Common  Sense.  It  is  not  any  plausible  expla- 
nation that  may  seem  on  a  superficial  view  to 
suit  the  facts,  but  that  solemn  and  final  opinion 
which  men  of  competent  judgment,  after  full 
deliberation,  finally  arrive  at  and  agree  to.  No 
man  can  tell  what  common  sense  on  any  subject 
is,  until  he  is  fully  master  of  it.  And  that,  and 
that  only,  is  the  true  fundamental  conception  of  a 
science,  which  enables  us  to  penetrate  to  its  inner- 
most recesses,  which  solves  the  most  obscure 
problems  in  it,  and  unravels  all  its  mysteries. 

30.  The  fact  is,  a  science  is  not  unlike  that 
amusing  puzzle  for  children,  a  Labyrinth,  There 
are  a  number  of  side  entrances  all  exactly  similar 
in  appearance.  But  after  a  certain  time,  all  of 
them,  except  one,  terminate  in  nothing,  some  have 
ing  got  nearer  to  the  centre  than  others.  But  there 
is  one,  and  one  only,  which  leads  us  into  the  heart 
of  the  puzzle.  So  it  is  with  a  science.  There 
are  at  the  threshold  of  every  science  several  con- 
ceptions which  present,  perhaps,  no  peculiarity  to 
determine  us  in  favor  of  any  one  of  them,  rather 
than  the  others,  and  which,  to  the  untrained  mind 
may  seem  all  indifferent.  But  there  is,  never- 
theless, only  one  true  golden  ^um  Lahyrinthi^ 
which  can  lead  us  to  the  innermost  recesses  of 
Nature,  and  which  that  one  is,  is  only  to  be 
determined  by  men  properly  qualified  to  do  it. 
The  wa^  to  construct  a  science  is  not  to  take 
some  principle,  which  perhaps  may  be  plausible 
enough  on  a  superficial  view,  and  to  follow  that 
to  its  consequences,  and  then  to  reject  all  facts 
which  do  not  agree  with  it,  but  a  philosophip 
mind  brooding  over  the  facts  of  the  science, 
heaped  togetiier  in  wild,  and  apparently  hopeless 
confusion,  at  length,  perhaps,  in  some  happy 
moment  discerns  tiie  true  fundamental  conception 
which  reduces  everything  to  harmony  and  order. 

31.  Nor  is  it  always  the  men  of  the  greatest 
intellect  who  succeed  in  selecting  the  true  idea. 
It  often  comes,  no  one  can  tell  how,  or  when,  by 
some  seemingly  happy  chance,  and  scarcely  ever 
without  many  unsuccessful  attempts.  How  long 
it  was  in  the  slow  gestation  of  ages,  before  men 
of  the  highest  capacity  could  seize  the  true 
fundamental  conceptions  of  mechanical  science. 
There  is  nothing  more  melancholy  in  looking 
back  into  the  depths  of  antiquity  than  to  see  the 
wrecks  of  the  labors  of  the  mightiest  intellects. 
There  is  nothing  more  sad  than  to  see  the  demi- 
gods of  humanity  struggling  in  the  death  grasp  of 
false  conceptions. 

32.  Now,  a^r  mature  consideration,  and 
after  having  carefully  examined  what  preceding 
writers  have  said  upon  the  subject,  we  have  come 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  that  the  true  funda- 
mental conception  of  Political  Economy  is  that 
it  is  the  science  of  exchanges,  and  that  this  con- 
ception is  the  only  one  which  will  enable  us  to 
resolve  aU  its  phenomena.    Consequently,  having 
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adopted  this  view,  and  following  the  example  of 
all  the  great  masters  of  Physical  Science,  we 
maintain  that  the  trne  object  and  limit  of  the 
science  is  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  the 
phenomena  of  exchanges.  (Preliminabt  Dis- 
couBSE.)  Moreover,  having  adopted  the  idea  of 
exchangeability  as  the  true  meaning  of  value  in 
Political  Economy,  it  follows  that  all  conceptions 
contrary  to  it  are  delusions  and  snares,  and  must 
be  inexorably  rejected,  and  further,  that  all  modes 
of  stating  the  questions  in  Political  Economy, 
which  are  not  in  harmony  with  this  conception, 
are  erroneous.  Hence  all  expressions  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  exchangeability 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as  sources  of 
confusion.  Now  there  is  one  expression  which 
is  in  constant  use  by  almost  all  economists,  and 
which  concentrates  in  itself  the  roots  of  most  of 
the  errors  in  the  science  —and  that  is,  intrinsic 
value.  The  expression  Intrinsic  Value  is  the 
CUKSB  and  the  bane  of  Political  Economy,  It  is 
the  combination  of  two  absolutely  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  conceptions.  This  was  point- 
ed out  by  Nicholas  Barbon,  in  1696,  (Babbon), 
and  in  much  more  recent  times  with  irresistible 
force  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey.  (Bailey.)  As 
soon  as  we  grasp  the  conception  that  value  is  an 
external  relation^  and  not  a  quality^  the  expression 
Intrinsic  Value  is  seen  to  be  palpably  absurd. 
And  this  is  in  truth  the  great  conception  which 
sheds  a  blaze  of  light  over  the  whole  science,  and 
which  enables  us  to  understand  and  comprehend 
the  real  existence  of  entities  in  Political  Economy, 
which  can  neither  be  handled,  nor  seen^  but  which 
may  yet  be  measubed,  such  as  intellectual  capi- 
tal, copyrights,  the  goodwill  of  a  business, 
credit,  and  all  incorporeal  property.  (Pbb- 
uminabt  Discourse;  Capital.) 

83.  We  shall  now  examine  into  certain  opi- 
nions which  are  held  respecting  bank  notes,  by 
an  influential — nay,  the  most  influential — sect  at 
the  present  day.  Up  to  1832,  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  writers  and  speakers  considered  that 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  instruments  of  credit, 
form  part  of  the  currency,  or  circulating  medium, 
of  the  country.  About  that  time,  however,  it 
began  to  be  aenied  by  some  persons  that  bills  of 
exchange  are  currency,  and  this  opinion  gathered 
strength  till  in  1840  it  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  commercial  wit- 
nesses, we  shall  not  in  this  place  inquire  into 
the  general  conception  of  the  term  currency,  as 
that  is  done  in  its  proper  place.  (Cubrenct.) 
We  shall  here  only  inquire  into  certain  opinions 
held  respecting  bank  notes  by  these  writers. 

34.  This  sect  then,  of  whom  we  may  consider 
Lord  Overstone  and  Colonel  Torrens  to  be  the 
most  prominent  advocates,  maintain,  not  only 
that  bank  notes  are  the  highest  and  most  effica- 
cious instruments  of  credit — ^which  everybody  ad- 
mits— ^but  that  there  is  a  positive  distinction  in 
kind  between  bank  notes  and  all  other  forms  of 
credit,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  &C.,  and 
that  specie,  and  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  alone — ^to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms 
of  credit— constitute  the  money  or  currency  of 
the  country.  They  also  use  the  terms  money  and 
currency  as  synonymous.  Lord  Overstone,  then 
Mr.  Loyd  said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1840,  Q. 
2663-4,    "The  precious  metals  converted  into 


coin  constitute  the  money  of  each  country.  That 
coin  circulates  sometimes  in  kind;  but  in  highly 
advanced  countries  it  is  represented,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  paper  notes,  promising  to  pay  the  coin 
to  bearer  on  demand,  these  notes  being  of  such  a 
nature  in  principle  that  the  increase  of  them  sup- 
plants coin  to  an  equal  extent.  When  these  notes 
are  in  use,  the  metallic  coin,  together  with  these 
notes,  constitutes  the  money  or  currency  of  that 
country.  Now  this  money  is  marked  by  certain 
distinguishing  characteristics;  flrst  of  all,  that  its 
amount  is  determined  by  the  laws  which  appor- 
tion the  precious  metals  to  the  different  countries 
of  the  world ;  secondly,  that  it  is  in  every  country 
the  common  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other 
commodities,  the  standard  by  reference  to  which 
the  value  of  every  other  commodity  is  ascer- 
tained, and  every  contract  fulfilled;  and  thirdly, 
it  becomes  the  common  medium  of  exchange 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  transactions  equally 
at  all  times,  between  all  persons,  and  in  all 
places.  Now  I  conceive  that  neither  deposits 
nor  bills  of  exchange  in  any  way  whatever 
possess  these  qualities.  In  the  first  place, 
the  amount  of  them  is  not  determined  by  the 
laws  which  determine  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  in  each  country.  In  the  second  place,  they 
will  in  no  respect  serve  as  a  common  measure  of 
value,  or  a  standard  by  reference  to  which  we 
can  measure  the  relative  values  of  all  other  things ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  possess  that 
power  of  universal  exchangeability,  which  belongs 
to  the  money  of  the  country." 

35.  Any  one  who  examines  the  preceding 
extract  wiU  perceive  that  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  dogmatic  assertions  and  arbitrary  assumptions, 
which  it  is  only  possible  to  meet  by  counter 
assertions,  and  we  shall  not  investigate  the 
grounds  of  these  here,  because  that  is  done  under 
CuBBENCT.  We  only  quote  the  passage  as  an 
expression  of  opinion  which  is  adopted  by  many 
influential  persons.  We  shall  now  quote  from  a 
writer  who  supports  his  assertions  with  reasons, 
and  we  can,  therefore,  examine  into  the  validity 
of  those  reasons.  Colonel  Torrens  says,  (The 
principles  and  practical  operation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peer  8  Act  of  1 844  explained  and  defended.  Third 
Edition^  p,  I,)  "While  Lord  Overstone  and 
Mr.  Norman  maintained,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  established  by  Adam  Smith  and  Ri- 
cardo,  that  the  money  or  currency  of  the  country 
consists  of  coin  and  bank  notes  immediately  con- 
vertible into  coin,  Mr.  Tooke  and  his  followers 
advanced  the  novel  doctrine,  that  bank  notes, 
immediately  convertible  into  coin,  do  not  possess 
the  properties  of  money,  that  they  are,  in  common 
with  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange,  mere  forms 
of  credit."  Now  we  have  shewn  under  Cubbbnct, 
that  this  assertion  of  Colonel  Torrens  is  absolutely 
without  foundation.  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  introduce 
a  new  doctrine;  on  the  contrary,  up  to  1840  the 
immense  majority  of  writers  and  speakers  were 
of  that  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  the  restriction  of  the 
term  currency  to  money  and  bank  notes  exclu- 
sively, is  the  novel  doctrine. 

36.  Colonel  Torrens,  therefore,  having  com- 
menced his  work  with  an  unfounded  as^rtion, 
then  gives  us  his  definition  of  money.  "Money 
may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  consisting  of  those 
tangible  objects  which  can  be  passed  from  hand 
to  band,  which  law,  or  usage  having  the  effect  of 
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law,  has  eetablished  as  measures  of  value,  as 
media  of  exchange,  and  as  equivalents  bj  the 
tender  and  acceptance  of  which  payments  are 
made  and  traruactions  finally  closed.  He  also 
says,  CP'  79,  First  Edition, J  "The  terms,  money 
and  currency,  have  hitherto  been  employed  to 
denote  those  instruments  of  exchange  which 
possess  intrinsic  or  derivative  value,  and  by  which, 
nrom  laws  or  custom,  debts  are  discharged  and 
transactions  finally  closed.  Bank  notes,  payable 
in  specie  on  demand,  have  been  includea  under 
the  term  as  well  as  coin,  because,  by  law  and  cus- 
tom, the  acceptance  of  the  notes  of  a  solvent 
bank,  no  less  than  the  acceptance  of  coin,  liqui- 
dates debts,  and  closes  transactions;  while  bills 
of  exchange,  bank  credits,  cheques,  and  other 
instruments  by  which  the  use  of  money  is  econo- 
mised, have  not  been  included  under  the  terms 
money  and  currency,  because  the  acceptance  of 
such  instruments  does  not  liquidate  debts,  and 
finally  close  transactions.'*  Colonel  Torrens  has 
also  quoted,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  MiUer  v.  Race. 
37.    The  poet  sings — 

"  Ay  me !    What  perik  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with  oold  iron.** 

8o  are  the  perils  which  environ  the  unprofessional 
writer  who  meddles  with  law  cases.  There  is  no 
man  who  has  a  professional  knowledge  of  the. law 
of  instruments  of  credit,  who  will  not  at  once  per- 
ceive the  fallacy  of  Colonel  Torrens*s  opinions. 
The  judgments  of  the  judges  are  always  to  be 
interpreted  with  special  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  every  case,  to  be  rightly 
miderstood,  necessarily  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  it,  but  which  every  lawyer  would 
bring  to  the  study  of  it,  and  which  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  right  understanding  of  it.  More- 
over, every  lawyer  reads  the  judgments  in  a 
doubting  spirit.  In  the  first  place  many  of  the 
old  reports  are  of  very  doubtful  authority ;  we 
are  not  certain  of  their  accuracv.  But  a  stUl 
greater  source  of  error  arises,  in  former  times 
judges  were  much  more  in  the  habit  of  giving 
general  judgments,  and  entering  into  collaterid 
points ;  in  modem  times  they  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  sedulously  avoid 
opening  up  collateral  points  which  are  not  before 
them.  No  lawyer  reads  the  judgment  of  any 
judge  as  an  infallible  gospel.  We  shall  find  that 
these  remarks  forcibly  apply  to  the  case  we  are 
going  to  discuss.  In  the  first  place  we  are  not 
eertain  of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  such  a  judgment  as  we  are  per- 
fectly certain  that  no  judge  in  the  present  day 
would  deliver.  For  if  Lord  Mansfidd  deliver^ 
it  as  repCH'ted,  it  not  only  decides  the  special  point 
in  issue  rightly  enough,  but  it  also  contains  several 
general  and  sweeping  assertions,  which  we  shall 
shew  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  accurate,  but 
which  are  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the 
case,  and  which  were  not  specially  argued. 

88.  We  shall,  therefore,  explain  to  our  lay 
readers  such  preliminary  considerations  as  are 
essentially  requisite  to  comprehend  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  case  of  MiUer  v.  Race.  There  are 
three  species  of  property  known  and  recognized 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  the  transfer  of 
which  is  subject  to  distinct  rules.  Firstly,  Goods 
and  Chattels  or  commodities ;  secondly.  Money ; 


and  thirdly,  Choses  in  action^  or  claims,  or  liabili- 
ties, such  as  debt.    Now,  with  respect  to  the  first 
description  of  property,  it  is  the  well  known  rule 
of  the  common  law  that  the  property  in  a  per- 
sonal chattel  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  buyer 
however  innocent,  by  a  person  who  does  not 
himself  possess  it,  except  by  a  sale  in  market  overt. 
That  is  to  say,  that  if  a  thief  steals  my  property 
and  sells  it  to  somebody  else  privately,  who  buys 
it  honestly  and  gives  a  full  price  for  it,  yet  I  can 
recover  it  from  the  innocent  buyer.    If,  however, 
the  property  is  sold  in  market  overt  the  case  is 
different,  the  buyer  may  keep  it  against  the  true 
owner.    But  with  respect  to  money,  although  the 
true  owner  might  recover  it  from  a  thiefi  h©  can- 
not recover  it  from  a  person  who  has  come  by  it 
honestly  in  a  foir  sale.    Thus,  if  a  man  steals  my 
money,  and  goes  and  buys  goods  with  it  in  a 
shop,  I  cannot  recover  it  firom  the  shopkeeper  who 
takes  it  in  the  way  of  his  trade.    Thus,  the  posses- 
sion and  the  property  are  inseparable.    But,  with 
respect  to  the  third  species  of  property,  choses  in 
action,  or  debts,  it  is  an  inflexible  rule  of  the 
conmion  law  that  they  cannot  be  transferred  at 
all.    Thus  the  transfer  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  are  debts,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
common  law.    But  in  course  of  time  the  common 
law  adopted  the  Lex  Mercatoria,  and  by  the  Lex 
Mercatoria,  or  custom  of  merchants.    Bills    of 
Exchange  were  treated  like  money  in  so  far  as 
this — that  the    property  in  them   passed   like 
money.    Thus,  though  if  they  were  stolen  the 
true  owner  might  recover  them  from  the  thief, 
yet  if  he  passed  them  away  for  value,  bond  fide 
to  an  innocent  holder,  that  innocent  holder  for 
value  acquired  the  property  of  them,  and  might 
retain  them  against  the  true  owner,  and  enforce 
pa3rment  from  all  the  parties  liable.    Thus  Bills 
of  Exchange  were  assimilated  to  money  in  this 
important  respect,  that  the  possession  and  the  pro- 
perty in  them  were  inseparable. 

39.  But  the  courts  of  law  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  recognize  promissory  notes  as  within 
the  law  merchant.  By  the  Act  founding  the 
Bank  of  England,  their  notes  were  legalized  and 
made  assignable  by  indorsement,  (Act,  Statute 
1694,  c.  20,  s.  29).  But  this  did  not  extend  to 
other  promissory  notes.  In  the  cases  of  Gierke 
V.  Martin,  (2,  L.  Raym,  p.  757  j,  in  1701,  and 
Btdler  ».  Cripps,  f  6.  Modem  Reports,  p,  29 J,  in 
1703,  the  court  held  that  promissory  notes  were 
not  assignable,  or  indorsable  over,  within  the 
custom  of  merchants.  In  consequence  of  these 
decisions  the  Act,  Statute  1704,  c.  8,  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  promissory  notes 
in  writing  made  and  signed  by  any  person,  or 
persons,  body  politic,  or  corporate,  or  by  the 
servant,  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  banker, 
goldsmith,  merchant,  or  trader,  promising  to  pay 
any  other  person,  or  the  bearer,  any  sum  of  money, 
should  be  assignable  and  indorsable  over  in  the 
same  manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange.  But, 
though  this  Act  conferred  upon  promissory  notes 
certain  of  the  privileges  and  qualities  of  bills  of 
exchange  it  made  no  mention  of  other  modes  of 
transferring  the  property,  and  there  was  no  case 
to  decide  whether  their  property  passed  with  the 
possession  to  an  innocent  holder  for  value,  as  in 
the  case  of  money  and  bills  of  exchange.  Thus 
there  was  no  case  to  decide  how  the  property  of  a 
stolen  note  would  pass. 
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A  40.  Sucb  was  the  state  of  the  law  when,  on 
the  11th  December,  1756,  William  Finney,  who 
was  the  owner  of  a  Bank  of  England  note,  sent  it 
in  a  letter  by  post  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  On 
the  same  night  the  mail  was  robbed,  and  the  note 
in  question  was  carried  off.  On  the  12th  of  the 
same  December,  the  note  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  plaintiff,  for  a  full  and  valuable  considera- 
tion, in  his  usual  course  of  business,  and  without 
any  notice  or  knowledge  of  its  having  been 
stolen. 

Mr.  Finney,  on  the  13th  of  December,  being 
informed  of  the  robbery,  applied  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  stop  payment  of  the  note.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  plaintiff  applied  to  the  bank  for 
payment  of  the  note,  and  for  that  purpose 
delivered  it  to  the  defendant,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
the  Bank,  but  the  defendant,  Race,  refused  either 
to  pay  it,  or  to  redeliver  it  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against  the 
defendant  to  recover  possession  of  the  bank  note, 
and  the  jury  found  in  his  favor,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  "whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  plaintiff  had  a  suffi- 
cient property  in  this  bank  note,  to  entitle  him  to 
recover  in  the  present  action.*' 

Thus,  the  point  in  issue  before  the  court  was 
simply  this — "Whether  an  innocent  holder  for 
value  of  a  stolen  bank  note  acquired  a  property 
in  it  by  delivery,  and  was  entitled  to  retain  it 
against  a  former  owner  from  whom  it  had  been 
stolen  ?" 

It  was  admitted  that  the  usage  of  trade  was 
that  bank  notes  were  paid  and  received  as  cash, 
and  that  they  passed  from  one  person  to  another 
by  mere  delivery  like  cash,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion always  carried  with  it  the  property. 

It  was  contended  by  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  for 
the  defendant,  that  the  action  was  not  for  the 
money  due  upon  the  note,  but  for  the  note  itself, 
the  paper,  the  evidence  of  the  debt.  That  the 
note,  or  the  goods,  as  he  called  it,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Finney,  who  was  the  real  owner, 
who  could  not  be  divested  of  his  property  in  it, 
except  in  the  manner  in  which  he  might  lose  it 
in  any  other  chattel.  He  denied  the  holder's 
(merely  as  holder)  right  to  the  note  against  the 
true  owner,  or  that  possession  gave  a  right  to  it. 
The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Williams, 
maintained  that  the  holder  of  a  bank  note,  upon  a 
valuable  consideration,  has  a  right  to  it,  even 
against  the  true  owner.  That  the  circulation  of 
these  notes  vests  a  property  in  the  holder,  who 
comes  to  the  possession  of  it  upon  a  valuable 
consideration. 

We  shall  now  give  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment, 
with  the  italics  as  they  stand  in  1.  BmTows, 
p.  456. 

'*  After  stating  the  case  at  large,  he  declared 
that  at  the  trial,  he  had  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  this 
action  was  well  brought,  and  would  He  against 
the  defendant  in  the  present  case;  upon  the 
f^eneral  ctmrse  of  biisiness,  and  from  the  consc' 
guences  to  trade  and  commerce,  which  would  be 
much  incommoded  by  a  contrary  determination. 

"  It  has  been  very  ingeniously  argued  by  Sir 
Bichard  Lloyd  for  the  defendant.  But  the  whole 
fallacy  of  the  argument  turns  upon  comparing 
Bank  Notes  to  what  they  do  not  resemble,  and 
what  they  ought  not  to  be  compared  to,  viz,  to 
goods,  or  to  securities,  or  documents  for  debts. 
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"  Now  they  are  not  goods,  not  securities,  nor 
documents  for  debts,  nor  are  so  esteemed;  but 
are  treated  as  moneys  as  aish,  in  the  ordinary 
course  and  transaction  of  business,  by  the  general 
consent  of  mankind ;  which  gives  them  the  credit 
and  currency  of  money^  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. They  are  as  much  moneys  as  guineas 
themselves  are ;  or  any  other  current  coin,  that 
is  used  in  common  payments  as  money  or  cash. 

"  They  pass  hy  a  will  which  bequeaths  all  the 
testator's  money  or  cash ;  and  are  never  consider- 
ed as  securities  for  money,  but  as  monev  itself. 
Upon  Lord  Aileshury*s  will  £900  in  Bank  Notes 
was  considered  as  cash.  On  payment  of  them, 
whenever  a  receipt  is  required,  the  receipts  are 
always  given  as  for  money ;  mot  as  for  securities^ 
or  notes, 

"  So  on  bankruptcies,  they  cannot  be  followed 
as  identical  and  distinguishable  from  money ;  but 
are  always  considered  as  money  or  cash, 

"It  is  a  pity  that  repoi-ters  sometimes  catch 
at  quaint  expressions  that  may  happen  to  be 
dropped  at  the  bar  or  bench,  and  mistake  their 
meaning.  It  has  been  quaintly  said  'that  the 
reason  why  money  can  not  be  foUowed  is  because 
it  has  no  earmark^  but  this  is  not  true.  The 
true  reason  is  upon  account  of  the  currency  of  it, 
it  cannot  be  recovered  after  it  has  passed  in 
currency.  So  in  case  of  money  stolen,  the  true 
owner  cannot  recover  it,  after  it  has  been  paid 
awav  fairly  and  honestly  upon  a  valuable  and 
bona  fide  consideration :  but  before  money  has 
passed  in  currency,  an  action  may  be  brought  fw 
the  money  itself  There  was  a  case  in  1.  G.  1. 
at  the  sittings,  Thomas  v.  Whip^  before  Lord 
Macclesfield^  which  waa  an  action  upon  assump- 
sit, by  an  administrator  against  the  defendant, 
for  money  had  and  received  to  his  use.  The 
defendant  was  nurse  to  the  intestate  during  his 
sickness,  and  being  alone  conveyed  away  the 
money.  And  Lord  Macclesfield  held  that  the 
action  lay.  Now  this  must  be  esteemed  a  find' 
ing  at  least. 

"  Apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  Bank  Note.  An 
action  may  lie  against  the  finder^  it  is  true,  (and 
it  is  not  at  all  denied) ;  but  not  after  it  has  been 
PAH)  AWAT  IN  cuBRENCT.  And  this  poiut  has 
been  determined  even  in  the  infancy  of  Bank 
Notes;  for  1.  Salk.  126.  M.  10.  W.  3.  at  nisi 
prius^  is  in  point.  And  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  there  says  it  is,  'by  reason  of  the  course  of 
trade,  which  creates  a  property  in  the  assignee  or 
bearer.'  (And  the  *  bearer'  is  a  more  proper 
expression  than  assignee,) 

"  Here  an  innkeeper  took  it,  bond  fide  in  his 
business,  from  a  person  who  made  an  appearance 
of  a  gentleman.  Here  is  no  pretence  or  suspicion 
of  COLLUSION  with  the  robber,  for  this  matter  waa 
strictly  inquired  and  examined  into  at  the  trial, 
and  is  so  stated  in  the  case, '  that  he  took  it  for  a 
full  and  valuable  consideration,  in  the  usual  course 
of  business*  Indeed  if  there  had  been  any  collu- 
sion, or  any  circumstances  of  unfair  dealing,  the 
case  had  been  much  otherwise.  If  it  had  been  a 
note  for  £1,000  it  might  have  been  suspicious : 
but  this  was  a  small  note,  for  £21  10s.  only,  and 
money  given  in  exchange  for  it." 

Lord  Mansfield  then  commented  upon  certain 
of  the  cases  which  had  been  cited,  and  shewed 
that  they  did  not  apply  or  were  misreported,  and 
continued : 
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**  A  Bank  Note  is  constantly  and  nnivcrsally, 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  treated  as  money ^  as  ca»K, 
and  paid  and  received  as  cash ;  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  that  their  currency 
shoald  be  established  and  secured, 

"  There  was  a  case  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
on  some  of  Mr.  ChikTs  notes,  payable  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  given,  or  bearer.  The 
notes  had  been  lost,  or  destroyed,  many  years. 
Mr.  Child  was  ready  to  pay  them  to  the  widow 
and  administratrix  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  made  payable,  upon  her  giving  bond  with 
two  responsible  sureties  (as  is  the  custom  in  such 
cases)  to  indemnify  him  against  the  bearer,  if  the 
notes  should  ever  be  demanded.  The  adminis- 
tratrix brought  a  bill;  which  was  dismissed 
because  she  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  give 
the  security  required.  No  dispute  ought  to  be 
made  with  the  bearer  of  a  cash  note ;  in  regard  to 
commerce  and  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  these 
notes;  though  it  may  be  both  reasonable  and 
customary,  to  stay  the  payment,  till  inquiry  can 
be  made  whether  the  bearer  of  the  note  came  by 
it  fairly  or  not." 

Judgment  was  then  given  for  the  plamtiff. 

41.  Now  by  this  decision  it  was  established 
that  Bank  Notes  resembled  money  in  this  re- 
spect, that  an  innocent  holder  for  value  might 
retain  them,  even  though  stolen,  against  the 
former  owner.  And  this  decision  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  host  of  cases  since  that  time.  And 
it  is  now  a  well  settled  principle  of  English  law, 
that  a  person  taking  any  instrument  of  credit 
honafide^  and  for  full  value,  is  entitled  to  recover 
on  it  Thus,  the  doctrine  which  had  always 
been  held  as  regards  bills  of  exchange  was  by 
this  decision  held  also  to  apply  to  Bank  Notes. 
But  further  than  this,  the  principle  of  the  decision 
has  been  extended  to  all  negotiable  instruments ; 
it  also  applies  to  bills  of  lading,  and  dock 
warrants ;  it  is  well  settled  by  a  series  of  cases 
that  the  property  represented  by  bills  of  lading 
and  dock  warrants  passes  to  an  innocent  holder 
for  value,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  bills  of 
exchange. 

42.  Such  is  the  true  legal  bearing  of  this  case, 
and  we  see  that  it  lends  no  force  whatever  to  the 
doctrine  that  bank  notes  are  cash,  or  currency,  to 
the  exclusion  of  bills  of  exchange.  So  far  from 
it,  it  proves  the  very  reverse,  because  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  transfer  by  deliveiy,  is  the  criterion  of 
currency,  the  rule  was  applied  to  bills  of  exchange 
long  before  it  was  applied  to  bank  notes.  And, 
if  that  be  the  criterion,  bills  of  lading  and  dock 
warranto  are  currency  as  well,  a  conclusion 
which  must  be  rejected.  Moreover  if  Colonel 
Torrens  is  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
courts  of  law,  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
money,  he  must  admit  that  deposits  in  banks  are 
currency,  or  money,  because  it  has  been  several 
times  held  in  the  courts  of  equity,  that  a  balance 
at  a  banker*s  passes  under  the  word  money  in  a 
will.  Now  the  sect  of  economists  to  which 
Colonel  Torrens  belongs,  strenuously  repudiate 
the  doctrine  that  deposits  in  a  bank  are  currency. 

43.  But  though  the  general  principle  decided 
in  the  case  of  a£lllbb  v.  Racb  is  undoubtedly 
well  settled  law,  that  by  no  means  holds  good  of 
all  the  sweeping  assertions  attributed  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  judgment  as  reported  in  Burrows. 
The  assertions  attributed  to  Lord  Mansfield  are 


so  extraordinary,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  be 
has  been  correctly  reported.  He  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  judgment,  as  reported,  says  that 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  must  have  beei^  mis- 
reported  in  one  of  the  cases  cited.  And  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  same  thing  has  happened 
in  this  case.  We  entirely  refuse  to  believe  that 
he  ever  could  have  uttered  the  extraordinary 
assertions  attribpted  to  him.  For  he  is  actually 
made  to  say  that  bank  notes  are  not  only  like 
money  in  some  respects,  and  that  they  were  as 
readily  received  as  cash,  in  the  course  of  trade, 
but  he  is  made  to  say  that  they  were  the  same  as 
money  to  ^'all  intents  and  purposes.  That 
thev  are  as  much  money  as  guineas  themselves,** 
and  that  they  were  **  never  considered  as  securi" 
ties  for  money,  but  as  money  itself**  And  he  is 
made  to  adduce  several  cases  in  which  bank 
notes  were  treated  as  money.  But  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  so  eminent  a  judge  could  ever  have 
said  that  they  were  the  same  as  money  to  aljl 
inteiUs  and  purposes^  or  that  they  were  as  much 
money  as  tineas  themselves.  For  this  very 
manifest  reason,  a  debtor  could  compel  a  creditor 
to  receive  guineas  in  payment  of  a  debt,  but  at 
the  time  this  judgment  was  given,  no  debtor 
could  compel  a  creditor  to  receive  £1,000,000  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  in  payment  of  a  debt  of 
one  sixpence.  The  money  of  a  country  is  that 
which  a  debtor  can  compel  a  creditor  to  take  in 
discharge  of  a  debt  Gumeas  were  legal  tender, 
but  bank  notes  were  not  legal  tender.  The 
acceptance  of  them  was  purely  voluntary,  like 
the  acceptance  of  any  other  instrument  of  credit 
whatever.  Edmund  Burke  was  a  better  lawyer 
than  the  reporter  who  attributed  such  a  doctrine 
to  Lord  Mansfield.  He  says  in  an  oft-quoted 
passage,  (Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France^ 
Vol.  1  p,  468-9.  Bohn's  Edit.)  speaking  of  the 
French  revolutionary  assi^ats;  "At  present 
the  state  of  their  treasury  sinks  more  and  more 
in  cash,  and  swells  more  and  more  in  fictitious 
representation.  When  so  little  within  or  without 
is  now  found  but  paper,  the  representative  not  of 
opulence,  but  of  want,  the  creature  not  of  credit 
but  of  power,  they  imagine  that  our  flourishing 
state  in  England,  is  owing  to  that  bank  paper, 
and  not  the  bank  paper  owing  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  our  commerce,  to  the  solidity  of  our 
credit,  and  to  the  total  exclusion  of  power  from 
any  part  of  the  transaction.  They  forget  that  in 
England  not  onb  shillinq  of  paper  m onbt  op 

AHT    DB8GBIPTI0N  18    RBCEIVBD  BUT  OP   CHOICB  ; 

that  the  whole  has  had  its  origin  in  cash  actually 
deposited  (in  which  assertion  Burke  is  mistaken) ; 
and  that  it  is  convertible  at  pleasure,  in  an 
instant,  and  without  the  smallest  loss,  into  cash 
again.    Oub  papbb  is  op  valub  in  cobimbbcb, 

BBCAUSB   IN  LAW   IT  IS    OP  NONE.      It  18  POWBB- 

puL  ON  'Change,  becausb  in  Wbstminstbb 
Hall  it  is  impotent.    In  payment  op  a  debt 

OP  TWENTY  shillings,  A  CRBDITOB  MAY  BEPUSB 
ALL  THE  PAPER  OP  THE  BaNK  OP  EnGAND.      Nor 

is  there  amongst  us  a  single  public  security,  of 
any  quality  or  nature  whatsoever,  that  is  enforced 
by  authority."  Nor  did  the  Hank  restriction 
Act  of  1797  venture  to  make  Bank  Notes  legal 
tender,  it  only  enacted  that  if  a  debtor  offered 
them  in  payment  of  a  debt,  he  should  not  be 
arrested;  it  did  not  take  away  any  creditor's 
right  to  demand  and  be  paid  in  coin.    But  it 
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enacted  that  payment  of  debts  in  Bank  Notes 
was  to  be  deemed  payment  in  cash,  if  offered 
and  ACCEPTED  as  such.  Now  what  was  the  use 
Of  this  enactment,  if  Bank  Notes  were  already 
as  much  money  as  guineas  to  all  intents  and 
purposes?  But,  in  fact,  Bank  Notes  were  not 
declared  to  be  legal  tender  between  persons, 
untQ  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1833.  Now  if 
they  were  already  identical  with  guineas,  what 
was  the  use  of  this  enactment? 

44.  But  Lord  Mansfield  is  further  made  to  say 
that  bank  notes  were  not  securities  for  money, 
but  money  itself.  But  how  could  this  be  when 
the  bank  note  was  &  promise  to  pay  on  the  face  of 
it?  And  every  holaer  of  a  bank  note  had  a 
right  to  demana  payment  of  it  in  guineas.  How 
was  it  difi*erent  in  kind  from  any  other  promise 
to  pay  ?  No  doubt  it  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
credit  than  other  promissory  notes,  and  probably 
no  one  ever  doubted  that  he  could  get  cash  for  it 
if  he  chose,  but  that  did  not  make  it  money.  It 
was  manifestly  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  security 
for  money,  though  one  that  was  never  doubted. 

45.  Thus  we  see  that  the  arguments  for  draw- 
ing a  fundamental  distinction  between  bank 
notes,  payable  in  cash,  and  other  instruments  of 
credit,  so  as  to  make  one  currency  and  the  other 
^ot  currency,  fail  entirely.  And  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  it  is  not  possible  to  fbamb  a 

DEFINITION  OF  CUBBENCT  80  AS  TO  INCLUDE  BANK 
NOTES    CONVBBTIBLE   INTO  CASH    ONLY,    (and  HOt 

such  as  are  inconvertible  and  declared  by  law  to  be 
legal  tender  J,  and  to  ezcludb  other  instru- 
ments OF  CREDIT. 

46.  Promissory  notes  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  goldsmiths  of  London, 
who  issued  them  in  exchange  for  money  deposited 
with  them  by  their  customers,  and  also  in  the 
discount  of  bills  of  exchange.  They  were  at 
first  treated  exactly  as  bills  of  exchange  and 
were  passed  by  indorsement.  But  it  was  long 
before  they  were  recognized  by  the  law  merchant. 
They  were  first  technically  called  bills  obligatory, 
or  bills  of  credit,  or  of  debt,  (Bill  Obligatort*), 
and  it  was  provided  by  the  Act,  Statute  1694,  c.  20, 
8.  29,  founding  the  Bank  of  England,  that  its  bills 
obligatory  and  of  credit,  t.e.,  its  bank  notes,  might 
'be  assigned  and  assignable  to  any  person  or 
Arsons  who  should  voluntarily  accept  the  same, 
and  so  by  such  assignee  toiies  quoties  by  indorse- 
ment thereupon ;  and  that  such  assignment,  and 
assignments,  so  to  be  made,  should  absolutely 
vest  and  transfer  the  right  and  property  in  and 
unto  such  bill,  or  bills  obligatory,  and  of  credit, 
and  the  monies  due  upon  the  same ;  and  that  the 
assignee  or  assignees  should  and  might  sue  for  and 
maintain  an  action  thereupon  in  his  own  name. 

This,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  notes  of 
private  bankers,  which  were  for  some  time  longer 
without  the  pide  of  the  law,  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  was  terribly  put  out  when  an  action 
on  a  promissory  note  was  brought  in  his  court. 
(Promissory  Note).  By  the  Act,  Statute  1704, 
c.  8,  the  quality  of  negotiability,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  also  conferred  on  the  promissory  notes  of  all 
other  persons,  that  is,they  were  made  transferable 
by  inA)r8ement  In  process  of  time,  however,  as 
a  bank  note  was  a  promise  to  pay  cash  to  bearer 
on  demand,  and  consequently  everyone  thought 
that  taking  the  note  of  a  wealthy  banker  which 


might  be  cashed  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  as 
good  as  cash  itself,  the  custom  of  indorsing  bank 
notes  fell  into  disuse ;  and,  we  find  in  the  case  of 
Miller  v,  Bojce  above-mentioned,  that  it  was  the 
acknowledged  usa^e  of  trade  that  bank  notes  were 
passed  by  mere  delivery  from  hand  to  hand  with- 
out indorsement.  But,  though  from  the  sense  of 
security  entertained,  the  ceremony  of  indorsement 
was  dispensed  with  as  superfinous,  it  must  be 
careftilly  observed  that  that  in  no  way  altered  the 
character  of  the  instrument,  and  the  receiver  of 
the  note  did  it  entirely  at  his  own  peril,  and  ran 
exactly  the  same  risks  as  he  did  if  he  took  any 
other  instrument  of  credit  without  indorsement. 
(Promissory  Note). 

47.  But  though  we  entirely  deny  that  there  is 
any  distinction  in  kind  between  bank  notes  pay- 
able in  cash,  and  which  are  not  made  legal  tender 
by  law,  and  other  instruments  of  credit,  yet  they 
are  the  most  powerful  form  of  credit  for  good  or 
for  evU,  and  like  all  other  forms  of  power,  while 
they  are  capable  of  being  used  so  as  to  produce 
immense  benefits,  their  abuse  will  produce  the 
direst  calamities.  Ajiv  instrument  of  credit 
whatever  dispenses  with  the  use  of  coin  in  any 
transaction  in  which  it  is  used,  and  bank  not^s 
among  the  rest.  We  have  shewn  that  it  is  a 
general  law  of  the  currency  that  when  two 
species  of  currency  circulate  together  of  the  same 
nominal  amount,  but  of  different  actual  values, 
the  least  valuable  will  drive  out  and  expel  the 
more  valuable.  From  this  general  law  it  follows 
that  if  bank  notes  be  allowed  to  be  issued  of  the 
same  denomination  as  any  coin,  they  will  cer- 
tainly expel  that  coin  from  circulation.  Expe- 
rience amply  verifies  the  truth  of  this  law.  It 
has  been  invariably  found  in  all  countries  that 
bank  notes  drive  coin  of  the  same  denomination 
out  of  circulation.  Consequently,  instead  of  the 
solid  universal  credit  of  money,  there  comes  to  be 
substituted  the  precarious  and  particular  credit 
of  individuals,  as  the  sole  circulating  medium  of 
a  country.  A  condition  of  things  manifestly 
fraught  with  danger.  Conseqnentl v  no  bank  notes 
should  be  permitted  to  be  issued  of  the  same 
denomination  as  the  standard  metallic  unit  of 
money.  The  same  remarks  are  no  doubt  to  a 
certain  extent  true  of  bank  notes  of  a  higher 
denomination.  A  bank  note  of  £5,  or  £100,  as 
certainly  dispenses  with  and  displaces  five  sove- 
reigns, or  100  sovereigns,  as  a  £1  note  does  one 
sovereign.  But  then  there  are  not  nearly  so 
many  transactions  in  which  a  £6  note  or  a  £100 
note  is  required,  as  where  a  sovereign  is  required. 
Conse(}uently  if  £1  notes  are  prohibited,  the 
necessities  of  commerce  and  trade  will  compel 
people  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  specie  in  the 
country,  and  thus  the  currency  in  general  wiU  be 
leavened  with  a  sufficiency  of  metal  to  enable  it 
to  preserve  its  stability. 

48.  Bank  notes,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  in 
every  point  of  view  as  independent  entities,  and 
the  creation  and  issue  of  them  has  exactly  the 
same  effects  as  the  importation  of  so  much  money. 
The  immense  advantage  of  them  consists  in  this^ 
that  if  any  great  work  is  to  be  effected  they  can 
be  created  and  issued  at  once,  without  delay,  and 
at  comparatively  no  expense,  whereas,  to  obtain 
an  equal  amount  of  metallic  money,  commodities 
must  first  be  exported  to  obtain  it.  The  enor- 
mous advance  of  England  in  industrial  works  in 
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the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  was  chiefly 
effected  by  means  of  bank  notes,  and  without 
bank  notes  they  could  never  have  been  ejected 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  So  the  prodigious 
strides  made  by  Scotland  during  the  last  century 
were  chiefly  due  to  the  formation  of  powerful 
bulks.  And  these  hank  notes,  so  long  as  there 
was  real  demand  for  them,  were  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  so  much  real  additional  capital,  as  we 
have  seen  above  that  Mr.  Mill  acknowledges. 

49.  But  unfortunately,  while  the  creation  of  a 
certain  amount  of  bank  notes  is  a  great  blessing, 
the  issuers  of  them  deriving  so  much  profit  from 
their  manufacture,  and,  in  fact,  finding  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  so  much  wealth,  without 
labor,  have  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  restrain 
themselves  within  due  limits.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  being  independent  entities,  if  the  quantity 
issued  exceeds  certain  limits,  like  everything  else 
under  similar  circumstances,  their  value  will 
diminish,  as  compared  with  metallic  money. 
There  is  no  instance  in  any  country  in  which  any 
persons,  pnbUc  or  private,  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  issuing  bank  notes,  unlimited 
in  amount  and  denomination,  have  not  abused  it, 
and  produced  such  calamities  as  to  make  men 
almost  curse  the  very  power  itself.  In  most 
coimtries,  therefore,  it  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  limit  the  power  of  issue  either,  or 
both,  in  amount  and  denomination.  In  England 
the  Bank  of  England  was  limited  at  first  in 
amount,  but  not  in  denomination;  it  was  after- 
wards unlimited  in  both.  The  private  bankers 
were  unlimited  in  both  till  1775,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  specie  was  driven  out  of  many  parts 
of  the  country,  where  notes  circulated  for  6d.  In 
that  year  bank  notes,  under  £5,  were  suppressed. 
This  restriction  being  temporai*ily  suspended  du- 
ring the  bank  restriction  act,  was  productive  of 
enormous  calamities  to  the  country  from  1810  to 
1816,  and  was  a^in  imposed.  The  Bank  of 
England  Itself  having  immensely  abused  its  power 
of  issue,  and  having  brought  itself  to  the  very 
ver^e  of  bankruptcy  on  several  occasions,  was 
agam  put  under  restraint  by  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844,  and  all  other  banks  which  issued 
•notes  at  that  period  were  also  strictly  limited, 
and  all  new  ones  were  prohibited.  And  so  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  some  measures  of 
limitation  in  almost  all  other  countries. 

60,  But  the  actual  amount  of  the  limitation 
and  the  method  of  enforcing  it,  as  well  as  the 
criterion  of  depreciation,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  much  controversy  and  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  writers  maintain  that  bank  notes  should 
strictly  be  limited  to  the  exchange  of  bullion, 
that  the  bullion  they  are  exchanged  for  should 
be  rigidly  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  so  that 
for  every  £6  note  in  circulation  there  should 
actually  be  five  sovereigns  in  the  bank.  This  is 
what  they  call  the  Cubbenct  Fbivciplb.  Upon 
this  principle  the  banks  of  Venice,  Amsterdam, 
Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and  others,  have  been  found- 
ed, or  profeMed  to  be.  Thus  the  credit  they 
created  was  exactly  equal  to  the  bulUon  they 
possessed.  But  these  banks  never  did  any  dis- 
count business  at  all.  It  is  absolutblt  impos- 
stblb  fob  a  bank,  constbugted  on  the  cub- 
benct pbinciflb,  to  do  discount  business. 
For  it  is  the  very  essence  of  a  ^^bank,^*  to  discount 
JnUs  of  exchange  b^  creating  credit.    It  is,  there- 


fore, impossible  to  apply  the  currency  principle 
to  the  Bank  of  England  without  prohibiting  it 
from  discounting  bills  of  exchange.  In  some 
banks  their  issues  are  limited  to  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  bullion  they  have  in  reserve.  In  the 
Bank  of  England  the  issues  are  limited  to  a  fixed 
amount  based  upon  public  securities,  with  an 
additional  amount  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  bullion  in  the  bank.  In  America  it  is  common 
to  require,  in  addition  to  the  convertibility  of  the 
note,  that  an  equal  value  of  some  other  property, 
such  as  public  securities,  or  a  mortgage  upon 
land,  be  deposited  with  some  public  office,  by  all 
issuers  of  notes.  All  these  regulations  have  been 
devised  to  check  the  almost  universal  tendency 
Banks  entrusted  with  an  unlimited  power  of  issue 
have  had,  to  endanger  their  own  stability  by 
excessive  issues  of  notes.  But  although  in  many 
cases  these  restrictions  undoubtedly  do  confer 
additional  security  on  the  notes,  they  must  be 
considered  more  as  expedients  to  compel  banks 
to  do  what  they  have  very  seldom  had  the  reso- 
lution to  do,  namely,  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount 
during  a  foreign  drain  of  bullion.  The  neglect  of 
this  has  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  severe 
commercial  crises  in  our  history.  (Discount; 
Cbisis,  Commebcial.3 

BANNATYNB,  DUGALD. 

Observations  which  enter  into  the  commerce  in 
grain,  and  into  the  measures  for  supplying  food  to 
the  people.    Glasgow,  1816. 


BANNEPEOT. 

JHetnoire  sur  la  mendicite.    Paris,  1791. 


G. 


BANNI8TEB,  SAXB.— Formerly  Attomey- 
Greneral  of  New  South  Wales,  has  communicated 
several  papers  to  the  Statistical  Journal. 

The  Life  and  WriHngs  of  William  Paterson, 
fofmder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  I-iondon,  1 858. 
(Patebson). 

BARAS,  MABO  ANTOINE,  was  bom  at 
Toulouse  in  1764,  and  studied  the  beUes  lettres 
and  jurisprudence,  and  became  an  advocate  before 
that  Parliament.  He  soon  abandoned  law,  how- 
ever, for  Political  Economy,  which  had  but  few 
cultivators  at  that  time  in  France,  and  he  sub- 
mitted several  plans  of  reform  to  Condorcet.  He 
also  became  acquainted  with  Bailly,  and  other 
eminent  men.  He  composed  a  work  ArithmStique 
Politique  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  Arthur 
Young,  which  gained  him  much  reputation.  lie 
was  a  partisan  of  the  revolution,  and  in  1791, 
being  elected  as  one  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Toulouse,  he  did  much  to  introduce  the  revolu- 
tionary laws  there.  The  Spaniards  threatened 
an  invasion,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Convention 
to  urge  them  to  adopt  defensive  measures.  He 
returned  to  Toxdouse,  where  he  described  in 
indignant  language  the  disgraceful  scenes  of 
violence  he  had  witnessed  in  the  capital.  He 
was  soon  aiterwards  denounced  as  a  Federalist, 
sent  to  Paris  and  executed  along  with  Hebert, 
De  Vincent,  and  others,  on  the  13th  April,  1794. 

Arithmetique  Politique.    Paris. 

Eloge  de  J)octeur  Price. 

Tableau  de  Vinstruction  publique  en  Europe. 
Paris. 
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BASAlTLT-BEnLHON,  C.  HIPPOLTTE. 

Economie  Politique^  avec  VorganizaHon  de  la 
force  publique,    Paris,  1850. 

BABBE-MAB60IS,  FBANCOIS^  Le  Mar- 
quis.— Bom  at  Metz,  31st  January,  1745,  for- 
merly First  President  of  the  Court  of  Accounts. 
He  was  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  by 
Louis  XVI.,  dnd  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
of  Ancients  in  1795.  He  was  transported  to 
Gnyane  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  but  appointed 
Councillor  of  State  in  1801,  and  a  Peer  of  France 
in  1814.    He  died  14th  January,  1837. 

Memoire  sur  les  finances,    Paris,  1797. 

La  richesse  du  cultivateur.  Translated  from 
the  German.    Paris,  1803. 

BA&BET,  AUaUSTR 

Systeme  social^  et  responsabilitS  de  Thomme^  ou 
de  la  necessUi  du  pret  par  tetalt  iroisieme  force 
gouvemementale  prenani  sa  base  faction  sur  les 
masses  dam  TorganisaHon  du  travail.  Paris, 
1846. 

Aupeuple ;  Stat  de  TSconomie  politique  et  sociale 
de  la  Trance,    Paris,  1848. 

BA&BIEBy  A, — Chefde  division  in  the  pre- 
fecture of  Vienne. 

Organisation  et  travaux  des  commissions  canton' 
ales  de  statistique.    Poitiers,  1854. 

BABBIEB,  STEPHEN. 
An  expedient  to  pay  the  public  debts  of  England 
and,  France.    London,  1719. 

BABBON,  NICHOLAS. 

A  discourse  on  Trade. 

A  discourse  concerning  coining  the  new  money 
lighter,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lods  considerations 
about  raising  the  value  of  money.    London,  1696. 

This  is  one  of  the  host  of  pamphlets  which 
appeared  during  the  great  monetary  crisis  of 
1696.  (Coinage).  It  advocates  the  redaction 
of  the  new  money  to  the  standard  of  the  degraded 
coin,  which  was  in  circulation,  just  as  many  per- 
sons, in  1816,  would  have  reduced  the  new 
coinage  to  the  standard  of  the  depreciated  bank 
note.  Although  Barbon's  object  was  to  dispute 
the  sound  doctrine  supported  by  Locke  that  the 
quantity  of  bullion  in  the  coin  was  the  measure 
of  its  value,  and  to  establish  the  foolish  fallacy 
that  it  was  the  name  and  stamp  on  the  coin  which 
gave  it  its  value,  yet  this  little  work  contains 
some  remarkable  things.  He  very  clearly  under- 
stood and  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  value  was 
the  relation  which  a  thing  bore  to  other  things, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  first  that  we  are  aware  of, 
who  notices  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  distinc- 
tion between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange. 
"  There  is  nothing,"  he  says,  p.  6,  "  that  troubles 
this  controversy  more  than  for  want  of  distin- 
guishing between  value  and  virtue. 

"Value  is  only  the  p^ice  of  things;  that  can 
never  be  certain,  because  it  must  be  then,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  of  the  same  value;  there- 
fore nothing  can  have  an  intrinsic  value, 

"But  thmgs  have  an  intrinsic  virtue  in  them- 
selves, which  in  all  places  have  the  same  virtue; 
as  the  loadstone  to  attract  iron,  and  the  several 
qualities  that  belong  to  herbs  and  drugs,  some 


purgative,  some  diuretical,  &c.  But  these  things, 
though  they  may  have  great  virtues  may  be  of 
small  value,  or  no  price,  according  to  the  place 
where  they  are  plenty  or  scarce,  as  the  red  nettle, 
though  it  be  of  excellent  virtue  to  stop  blading, 
yet  here  it  is  a  weed  of  no  value  from  its  plenty. 
And  so  are  spices  and  drugs  in  their  own  native 
soil  of  no  value,  but  as  common  shrubs  and  weeds, 
but  with  us  of  great  value,  and  yet  in  both  places 
of  the  same  excellent  intrinsic  virtues."  Again, 
"  For  things  have  no  value  in  themselves,  it  is 
opinion  and  fashion  brings  them  into  use,  and 
gives  them  a  value."  Barbon  thus  puts  his  finger 
on  the  very  thing  which  is  the  curse  and  the  bane 
of  Political  Economy  at  this  day,  the  expression, 
intrinsic  value,  which  is  confounding  an  intrinsic 
quality  with  an  external  relation.  (Bakk  Note; 
Valub.) 

He  also  well  shews  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  things  of  equal  value,  whether  they  are 
perishable  or  durable.  An  error  on  this  point 
long  infected  Political  Economy. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  work,  however, 
is  the  thorough  refutation  he  gives  to  ^e  fallacy 
of  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  mercantile  system. 
This  chapter  well  deserves  to  be  read,  because  it 
is  as  complete  as  anything  in  Adam  Smith,  or  any 
subsequent  writer.  Barban,  in  the  beginning  of 
hie  work,  well  shews  that  the  fable  of  Midas  was 
the  best  burlesque  of  the  mercantile  ^stem.  After 
exposing  the  absurdity  of  those  who  think  that  gold 
and  silver  were  the  only  wedth,  he  says,  "I  have 
insisted  longer  on  this  subject  than  was  necessary 
in  this  discourse,  and  the  rather  because  the 
Balance  of  Trade  does  so  generally  perplex  all 
debates  concerning  trade.  And  that  the  notion 
seems  as  if  it  were  first  invented  by  some  mer- 
chants on  purpose  to  mislead  men*s  reasons  about 
trade,  because  it  is  commonly  used  for  an  argument 
against  any  flourishing  trade.  That  such  a  trade  is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  die  nation.  ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Ana  though  I  am  of  opinion  there  never  was  any 
balance  of  trade  made  up,  nor  can  be,  by  any 
methods  proposed,  as  I  have  yet  heard  of,  nor  any 
such  uses  to  be  made  by  it,  as  is  expected  if  it 
could  be  found  out,  yet  because  I  cannot  think 
that  gentlemen  may  on  a  sudden  alter  their  opi- 
nion by  anything  I  have  wrote  against  a  subject 
so  generally  believed,  I  will,  therefore,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  suppose  there  is  a  balance  of  trade, 
and  that  it  is,  or  may  be,  cast  up  every  year  with 
every  nation,  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  the  balance 
of  the  account  must  be  paid  in  money.  For  if  the 
balance  be  paid  by  value,  it  is  no  matter  by  what 
sort  of  goods  that  value  is  paid.  For  one  sort  of 
wares  are  as  good  as  another  if  the  values  be  ejuoL 
An  hundred  pounds  worth  of  lead  or  iron  is  as 
good  as  an  hundred  pounds  worth  of  silver  or 
gold."  p.  52-3. 

He  also  shews  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  money  only  goes  out  of  a  country 
because  there  are  debts  to  be  paid,  as  so  many 
of  the  witnesses  in  1804  and  1810  maintained. 
"  Money  is  never  carried  out  of  any  country  when 
it  is  coined,  except  it  be  to  those  countries  where 
the  bullion  bears  a  higher  price  than  what  the 
money  is  current  at,  or  where  the  exchange  runs 
so  high  to  any  country,  as  it  will  be  more  profit 
to  the  merchant  to  melt  dowii  the  money  and 
send  it  over  in  bullion  than  by  bills  of  exchange. 
And  in  both  these  ca^es  it  may  often  £all  out  that 
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the  money  may  be  sent  over  to  a  conntry,  and 
yet  no  debt  contracted  in  that  conntry.  And 
there  the  bcdaneing  the  account  cannot  be  the 
reason  of  drawing  money  out  of  a  nation. 

"For  though  Spain  were  not  indebted  to  any 
nation,  yet  the  gola  and  silver  would  be  brought 
away.  For  being  more  plentiful  there  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  because  of  the  West  Indies 
that  belong  to  them,  is  consequently  there  of 
lower  yalue.  And  being  thdr  chief  staple  com- 
modity, having  little  other  goods  of  value,  if  they 
will  trade  with  other  nations,  and  have  their 
commodities,  they  must  give  their  bullion  in  ex- 
change, though  their  laws  are  capital  that  prohibit 
it.  And  yet  every  time  they  traffic  with  other 
nations  there  may  be  no  debts  left  on  either  side.** 
Among  the  inferences  he  draws  is,  "  That  no  sort 
of  commodities  ought  to  be  totally  prohibited, 
and  that  the  freer  the  trade  is  the  better  ^e 
nation  will  thrive." 

Barbon  thus  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
first  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
though  his  work  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
much  effect,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Quesnay 
and  the  economists  of  France,  to  make  the  first 
impression  on  public  opinion.  He  also  saw  with 
great  clearness  the  fundamental  fallacy  which  to 
this  day  infects  Political  Economy.  But  when 
he  comes  to  discuss  the  principal  object  of  his 
work  his  sagacity  seems  entirely  to  desert  him, 
and  it  is  nothing  but  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
.prove  that  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  a  coin  does 
not  affect  its  value,  which  he  alleges  is  derived 
solely  from  die  name  and  the  stamp.  K  it  had 
not  been  for  this  most  unfortunate  absurdity, 
this  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  excellent 
works  before  Adam  Smith. 

BARBQfl  A— FBRRTCTTt  A  — TTgHTTCTTI  A-^ 

OIJIAO,   ANTOHIO    LOBO   BE. 

Memoria  sobre  os  pesos  e  medidas  de  Portugal, 
sua  origine  antiquidadey  deiiominagdo  e  mudangas 
^c.    Lisbon,  1833. 

BAEHYDT,  BAVID  PABI8H. 

Industrial  Exchanges,  with  a  consideration  of 
taxation.    New  York,  1849. 

BABING^  ATiFiXANBEB,  Lobd  Ashbubton , 
An  eminent  merchant,  second  son  of  Sir  Francb 
Baring,  (see  following  notice)  was  bom  27 
October,  1774.  He  was  sent  to  America  and 
Canada,  and  managed  that  department  of  the 
business  of  the  great  house  of  Baring.  In  1798, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  William  Bingham, 
Esq.,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  In  1810,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  the  h^d  of  the 
house  of  Baring  Brothers.  He  was  elected  M.P., 
for  Taunton  in  1812,  and  for  Callington  in  1820, 
which  he  represented  till  it  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  belong- 
ed to  the  Whig  party,  but  he  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  then  joined  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1834, 
that  minister  appointed  him  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  and 
before  his  retirement  from  office  in  April  1835, 
created  him  a  peer.  Mr.  Baring  chose  the  title 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  his  aunt  having  married  the 
famous  John  Dunning,  who  was  created  Lord 
Ashburton  in  1782,  and  whose  son  died  without 


issue  in  1823.  The  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  having  assumed  a  threaten- 
ing aspect  in  consequence  of  disputes  about  the 
unsettled  boundary  between  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia,  Lord  Ashburton  was  sent  out  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  a  special  commissioner  to  settle 
the  matter,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  though 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  he  was  over-reached 
by  the  American  commissioner,  who  wilfully 
suppressed  authorities  which  were  in  favor  of 
British  rights.  Althou^  Lord  Ashbnrtcm  was 
an  adherent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  opposed  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  in  1844,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  in  1846.  He  was  a  great  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  British  Museum.  He  was  a  member  of 
most  of  the  Committees  on  Banking  in  the  House 
of  Conmions  while  he  sat  in  it.   He  died  in  1848. 

ITie  causes  and  consequences  of  the  orders  in 
council  with  America.    London  1808. 

Tlte  commercial  and  financial  crisis  considered. 
London  1847. 

This  pamphlet  was  written  to  shew  that  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  was  unsuitable  and 
productive  of  mischief  in  such  a  crisis  as  that  of 
1847. 

*'  It  is  sin^lar  that  in  proportion  to  the  abstruse 
nature  and  mherent  difficulties  of  a  subject,  men 
are  apt  to  be  positive  and  dogmatical  in  their 
theories,  undaunted  by  adverse  experience,  and 
repeated  disappointments.  The  various  schemes 
for  regulating  the  action  of  Banks  have  been 
propounded  with  unhesitating  confidence,  and 
pronounced  to  be  unfailing  al&ough  every  real 
trial  of  this  great  practical  problem  proves  that 
it  still  remains  to  be  solved,  and  even  the,  to  me. 
unintelligible  theories  of  the  Birmingham  school 
of  philosophers  are  still  maintained  with  per- 
severance by  persons  of  great  ability,  who  seem 
unconscious  that  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own 
town,  the  whole  world  is  against  them.  The  last 
notable  settlement  of  this  endless  controversy 
was  by  the  Bank  Charter  Bill  of  1844,  and  the 
great  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  resolved  to  defend  it,  in  spite  of 
the  unfortunate  fact  that,  on  the  first  occurrence 
of  what  is  called  a  crisis,  the  failure  is  apparent, 
in  the  evidence  of  a  state  of  embarrassment  never 
exceeded.  Mere  speculative  reasoners  defend 
their  theories  with  sufficient  obstinacy,  but  men 
who  are,  who  have  been,  or  who  expect  to  be, 
ministers  of  state,  cannot  so  easily  afford  to  be  in 
the  wrong  or  to  confess  themselves  to  be  not 
infallible.  It  is  therefore  stoutly  maintained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  and  their  numerous  partisans,  that  look 
about  as  you  may  for  the  cause  of  our  difficTilty, 
the  last  Charter  of  the  Bank,  with  its  whimsical 
restrictions  and  provisions,  was  an  act  of  absolute 
wisdom.  ♦  »  ♦ 

"  Now,  my  object  in  appearing  before  the  public 
is  to  endeavour  to  maintain,  with  as  few  words  as 
the  case  may  admit,  the  opinion  I  gave  when  the 
Charter  Act  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  expectations  entertained  of  this  infallible 
panacea  were  unfounded — ^that  it  would  only 
work  in  fair  weather,  when  restrictions  of  all 
sorts  are  inoperative  and  immaterial, — that  it 
could  not  faU  to  break  down  under  the  first 
difficulty^  and  that  it  is  in  fact  a  serious  aggrava* 
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lion,  if  not  indeed  the  actual  cause  of  the  distress 
we  now  experience  I** 

He  then  alludes  to  the  crisis  of  1825,  which 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  1847,  and  ridicules 
the  division  of  the  Bank  into  two  departments. 
"  If  it  were  necessary  to  limit  their  circulating 
notes,  it  might  have  been  done  in  a  direct  and 
simple  form,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that 
any  rigid  limitation  by  law  of  a  positive  amount 
of  issue  of  paper  to  bearer,  having  the  character 
of  currency,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  inconsistent  with  the  duties  and 
usefulness  of  a  bank.**  He  then  states  the 
theory  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and 
describes  the  crisis  of  1825.  In  that  crisis  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  was  good,  no  one  refused  its 
paper,  and  the  state  of  the  forei^  exchanges 
was  favourable,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
export  gold.  He  was  sent  for  by  the  ministry  to 
consult  with  them  and  the  governor  of  ihe  Bank, 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  this  crisis.  They 
unanimously  agreed  that,  considering  the  state  of 
things  as  described,  cm  increase  of  accommodaiion 
wot  the  true  remedy^  which  was  accordingly  done, 
and  proved  quite  satisfactory.  "It  is  hardly 
necessarv  that  I  should  guard  myself  from  being 
supposed  to  maintain  that  an  increased  issue  of 
paper  is  an  invariable  remedy  i^nst  a  drain  of 
specie,  but  what  I  do  maintain  is  that  it  was  the 
fit  remedy  for  that  particular  case,  and  that  it 
was  undeniably  proved  to  be  so  by  the  result, 
while  a  contrary  treatment  might  have  suited  a 
drain  caused  by  adverse  exchanges.  But  the 
Act  of  1844  says,  that  all  cases  of  drain  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner ;  that  there  shall  be 
no  discretion  or  iudanent  allowed  as  to  causes, 
and  my  reason  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  case 
of  1825-6  is  to  substitute  for  speculative  reason- 
ing a  clear  proof  that  the  Act  of  1844,  not  only 
would  not  have  suited  that  case,  but  would  have 
aggravated  all  the  difficulties;  that  it  con- 
sequently is  not  of  universal  application,  and 
therefore  cannot  without  danger  be  suffered  to 

fivem  indiscriminately  our  circulation.  I  think 
might  stop  here,  and  hold  that  I  had  proved 
enough  by  positive  facts  and  results,  and  not  bv 
mere  brun-spinning,  the  fallacies  upon  which 
this  Act  is  founded.  Its  machinery  does  not  suit 
the  case  of  pressure  on  the  Banh  from  domestic 
distrust  ana  panic^  and  these  must  always  he  a 
large  and  formidable  portion  of  our  monetary  visi^ 
iaHons:' 

He  then  treats  of  the  word  "currency."  "If 
the  Birmingham  philosophers  are  puzzled  by  the 
question  so  often  put  to  them,  to  define  what  they 
mean  by  a  ^und  sterling,  when  their  paper  is 
clothed  in  its  irredeemable  character,  sounder 
reasoners  appear  to  have  equally  failed  in  any  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  word  currency.  The  Act  of 
1844,  treats  it  simply  as  bank  notes  to  bearer, 
but  thejr  who  observed  critically  and  carefully  all 
the  varied  mazes  of  our  monied  transactions,  must 
recognize  an  almost  endless  variety  of  objects, 
acting  more  or  less  durectly,  and  with  more  or 
less  celerity,  the  same  part— bills  of  exchange  at 
long  or  short  dates — exchequer  bills— India  and 
raibroad  bonds — deposits  on  demand  with  the 
great  money  brokers — latterly,  post  office  orders 
for  snuUl  sums  passing  from  town  to  town,  of 
which  useful  description  of  quasi-currency,  the 
"publie  will  probably  be  surprised  to  leara  that 


BARING,  SIR  FRANCIS* 

little  short  of  £6,000,000  were  circulated  last 
year.  But  above  all,  deposits  both  with  the  Bank 
of  England  and  private  bankers,  are  a  most 
essential  part  of  this  currency;  though  they  do 
not  app^  in  the  tangible  shape  of  pieces  of 
paper  passing  from  hand,  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
most  formidable  means  of  commanding  the 
treasures  of  the  Bank,  though  the^  seem  to  be 
wholly  overlooked  by  our  exclusive  guardians 
of  the  currency.  The  theorist  sees  in  circulation 
nothing  but  the  bank  note,  but  the  practical  man 
engaged  in  large  operations  knows  how  many 
millions  pass  through  his  hands  without  his 
seeing  or  touching  a  bank  note,  and  how  many 
varied  securities  and  engagements  perform  the 
essential  duties  of  his  circufiition.** 

Lord  Ashburton  then  goes  on  to  shew  that  this 
Act  is  unsuitable  to  be  made  an  inflexible  rule  to 
govern  the  circulation  in  all  cases,  but  that  dif- 
ferent species  of  pressure  require  different  modes 
of  treatment.  An  opinion  which  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  crisis  of  1857. 

BASING,  SIB  FRANCIS.— An  eminent 
merchant  of  London,  bom  18th  April,  1740,  was 
the  third  son  of  John  Baring,  Esq.,  of  Larkbeer, 
Devonshire,  who  was  of  German  extraction.  He 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1793,  and  died  in  1810. 
His  sister  Elizabeth,  married  the  famous  John 
Dunning,  the  first  Lord  Ashburton.  Sir  Francis 
was  one  of  tiie  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Bullion  Committee.  He  published  the  following 
pamphlets : — 

Observations  on  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  England^  and  on  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
country,    London,  1797. 

This  pamphlet,  as  containing  the  opinions  of  an 
eminent  merchant  is  entitled  to  our  notice.  It 
moreover  contains  some  details  of  interest.  The 
panic  of  1793  began  with  the  banks  at  Newcastle, 
which  the  writer  attributes  to  their  issuing  notes, 
which  allowed  interest  to  commence  some  months 
after  date,  and  were  then  payable  on  demand. 
The  partners  were  wealthy,  but  their  funds  were 
invested,  and  when  the  run  came  they  had  no 
time  to  prepare  to  meet  it.  The  banks  in  the 
west  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  stood  their 
ground,  though  not  so  wealthy  as  those  of  the 
north,  because  they  issued  notes  payable  at 
twenty  days  after  sight,  with  interest  to  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  note,  and  cease  at 
acceptance.  The  writer,  therefore,  wished  a  law 
to  pass,  to  prevent  country  banks  issuing  notes 
payable  on  demand.  Sir  F.  Baring  then  describes 
the  circumstances  of  the  panic  of  1793,  (Cbisis, 
Commsrcial),  and  the  policy  of  tiie  directors  of 
the  bank.  He  makes  some  observations  on  the 
course  the  directors  should  follow  in  a  crisis. 
*'  For  the  present  purpose  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
confine  the  considerations,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
demand  for  guineas  to  three  heads. 

'*  First,  as  a  medium  of  remittance  to  foreign 
parts,  to  supply  the  want  of  bills  of  exchange. 

**  Second,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  in  the 
country,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  circulating  paper. 

*' Third,  to  enable  country  banks  to  discharge 
their  demands  whilst  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Bank  of  England,  remained 
entire  and  perfect 

**The  first  is  the  roost  dangerousf  as  being  the 
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most  injorioiis  to  the  country ;  every  measure 
ouj^t  to  be  taken  to  palliate  or  prevent  it,  pro- 
hibition or  bankmptcy  excepted;  but  it  is 
inevitable,  if  we  shall  continue  from  a  long  time 
to  have  more  to  pay  to  foreigners  than  we  receive 
from  them,  or^  in  other  woi^,  if  the  Balance  of 
Trade  is  against  us. 

^  The  second  is  the  only  circumstance  which  can, 
in  any  measure,  justify  the  late  bankruptcy. 

^  The  third  ought  to  be  viewed,  not  with  perfect 
indifference,  but  with  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank  to  supply  almost  their  last  guinea ;  as 
they  cannot  be  sent  abroad  but  must  return  again 
to  their  own  coffers,  as  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
4he  year  1798." 

It  was  notorious  at  the  time  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver  were  received  from  France ; 
of  course  none  could  be  sent  thither. 

Sir.  F.  Baring  approved  on  the  whole  of  the 
Bank  restriction  Act,  seeing  the  constant  danger 
of  a  run  on  the  Bank  from  fears  of  invasion,  and 
he  was  also  of  opinion  that  bank  notes  should  have 
been  made  legal  tender  during  the  war.  ^^A 
change  even  from  good  to  better  ought  not  to  be 
made  until  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  main- 
taining and  preserving  it  in  that  position,  for  a 
retrograde  motion  in  public  credit  is  productive 
of  consequences  which  are  incalculable.  With 
this  principle  in  view,  I  am  adverse  to  the  Bank 
reassuming  their  payments  generally  during  the 
war,  whilst  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being 
obliged  to  suspend  them  again."  He  thought  that 
sudi  a  course  would  promote  confidence  and 
increase  the  security  of  then*  notes.  ^'  But  as  the 
directors  are  men,  and,  of  course,  fallible,  it  will 
be  dangerous  in  the  extareme  to  trust  them  with 
such  power,  without  some  efficient  check  and 
control.  They  may,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
proprietors,  increase  their  circulating  power 
without  bounds.  Or  they  may,  under  ue  influ- 
ence of  the  minister,  ^ter  into  loans  or  engage- 
ments beyond  what  the  general  security  and 
safety  can  justify.  These  objects  can  only  be 
attained  by  IvmHng  the  amount  to  which  the 
company  shall  be  permitted  to  issue  their  notes ; 
and  which,  as  observed  before,  ought  not  much 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  what  is  at  present  in 
circulation."  The  author's  prognostications  were 
fully  verified  some  years  later  by  the  extravagant 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  country  bwks, 
which,  in  1810,  at  length  caused  the  appointment 
of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

Further  ob»ervati<ms  on  the  eitablishtnent  of  the 
\Bank  of  England  and  on  Ihe  paper  circulation  of 
the  country,    London,  1797. 

BABNABD,  SIB  JOHN.— An  eminent  mer- 
chant of  London,  was  bom  at  Reading  in  1685. 
His  parents  were  Quakers,  but  he  joined  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  age  of  19.  He  enter- 
•ed  his  father's  counting-house  at  15,  who  was  a 
wine  merchant,  and  in  1721  he  was  deputed  by 
the  wine  merchants  to  oppose  before  Parliament, 
a  bill  which  they  considered  would  injuriously 
affect  their  interests.  The  reputation  which  he 
gained  on  this  occasion  procured  hun  to  be  re- 
amed as  Member  for  the  city  in  the  following 
year,  which  he  represented  for  36  years.  He  was 
always  considered  a  high  financial  and  com- 
mercial authority  in  Parliament,  and  was  oppos- 
ed to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     He  was  knight- 


ed in  1732,  and  chosen  Lord  Mayor  in  1787. 
On  the  17th  September,  1745,  the  Chevalier 
captured  Edinburgh,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
this  reached  London,  a  run  began  upon  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  its  notes  fell  to  a  discoimt  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  its  credit  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  destroved.  In  this  emergency  Sir  John 
Barnard  called  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  at 
Garraway*s  Coffee-house,  and  1600  signed  a 
paper  pledging  themselves  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  Bank,  which  produced  such  a  good  effect, 
that  the  notes  recovered  from  their  d^eciation 
and  the  run  ceased.  The  merchants  erected  a 
statue  to  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  during  his 
life.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1838.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1758,  and  died  29th 
August,  1764. 

Reasons  ^or  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Cheat  Brttainy  to  take  advaaUage  of  the  present 
rate  of  Interest  for  the  more  speedy  lessening  of 
the  national  debt.    London,  1707. 

A  defence  of  several  proposals  for  raising  of 
three  millions  for  the  service  of  Oovemment  for 
the  year  1746.    London,  1746. 

A  letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  occasioned 
by  the  refecting  of  a  scheme  for  raising  three 
millions^  ^c.    London,  1746. 

Some  thoughts  on  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin^ 
with  a  proposal  for  remedy  thereof  London, 
1756. 

BABBATT,  PIBB  BBBNABD,— A  French 
economist,  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1767.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  place  in  the  War  Office  in  1793, 
but  having  married  a  rich  wife,  he  soon  gave  it 
up.  Reflecting  on  the  number  of  well  establish- 
ed  fortunes  wMch  had  been  destroved  by  unfore- 
seen disasters  he  was  led  to  consider  the  princi- 
ples of  assurance,  and  established  in  the  South 
of  France  the  first  Mutual  Assurance  Society. 
He  died  in  1843. 

Projet  dassuranees  pour  les  rScoUes  en  grain 
et  vinSf  contre  les  ravages  de  la  grele.  Toulouse, 
1801. 

Prqfet  dtusunmces  ridproques  pour  Us  maiS" 
ons  contre  Vincendie,    Toulouse,  1803. 

Vensememencement  et  la  culture  rendus  plus 
simples^  plus  iconomiqueSy  et  plus  productify  au 
moyen  du  semoir  et  du  sarcUnr-'Barrau.  raris, 
1833. 

Traiti  des  fUaux  et  des  cos  fortuits;  ou 
Manuel  de  propriitaire  de  toutes  les  classes. 
Paris,  1816. 

BABBE,  0HABLE8.— Advocate  at  Paris. 
Du  cridit  et  des  Banques  hypothecaires.    Paris, 
1849. 

BABBELLA8,  E8TEVAN. 

Semanario  curioso  historico,  erudito,  commercial^ 
pubhlicoy  y  economico.    Barcelona,  1750. 

BABBBMB,  FBAN90IS,-A  French  arith- 

metician,  bom  at  Lyons  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  settled  at  Paris,  and  gave 
lectures  there.  Being  warmly  patronized  by 
Colbert,  his  lectures  became  very  fashionable, 
and  his  name  became  proverbial  in  France,  like 
that  of  Cocker  with  us.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1703. 
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Compte$  faiteM  du  grand  commerce,  Paris 
1670.    Best  edition,  1708. 

L^ArithmStique^  ou  le  livre  facile  pour  apprendre 
TarithmUique  soi  mime,    Paris,  lo77. 

Le  livre  necessaire  pour  Urns  lee  comptables. 
Paris,  1694,  and  1704. 

LagiomStrie  servant  a  Varpentage,  Paris,  1673. 

Le  grand  Bariquier,  ou  le  livre  dee  monnayes 
krangeres  reduites  en  monnaies  de  France.  Paris, 
1681,  1696,  and  1717. 

Le  cahier  curieux  de  Barremsy  arithmUiden, 
^uatre  TraiUs  sur  lee  parties  doubles^  le  livre  des 
aides  et  domaines, 

BABBET,  FHINEAS. 
Tables  of  the  several  European  Exchanges, 
London,  1771. 

BABBOIS,  L.  THEOPHILE. 

Memoire  sur  ceite  question ;  quels  seraient  Us 
meiUeurs  moyens  cL  employer  pour  soulager  les 
sovffrancee  des  commergants,  et  des  proprietaires 
de  Paris^  et  de  la  France.    Paris,  1848. 

BABBT,  FBANCISOUS  DK 
De   successionibus   testati   ac    intestati    opus, 
Leyden,  1617. 

BABSAIiON,  aUSTAVE. 

Etudes  sur  le  passS  et  sur  Tavenir  des  trO' 
vailleurs  industriels.    Agen,  1848. 

BABTH. 

Vorlesvngen  iiber  Natumal-CEkonomie,  Angs- 
bnrg,  1833  and  1843. 

Vorlesungen  iiber Jinanzwissenschaft.  Angsbnrg, 
1843. 

BABTON,  JOHN. 

Observations  on  the  circumstances  which  influ' 
ence  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
society,    London,  1817. 

An  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  progressive 
-depreciation  of  agricultural  labor  in  modem  times. 
London,  1820. 

An  enquiry  into  the  expediency  of  the  existing 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
with  observations  on  the  present  social  ana  political 
prospects  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1833. 

BABTEBEOHE^  LEON.-A  Director  of  the 
banque  of  France.  Bom  at  Bajonne,  died  in 
1802. 

Essai  sur  les  monnaies,    Paris,  1801. 

BABTI&T^  FBEDEBIC— Of  all  the  losses 
which  Political  Economy  has  ever  had  to  deplore, 
few,  if  any,  are  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Frederic 
Bastiat.  Other  great  economists  have  mn  their 
full  career,  and  have  probably  given  to  the  world 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  them,  but  Bastiat 
was  cut  off  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers, 
after  a  brief  but  immortal  career  of  only  six  years, 
just  when  the  fruits  of  his  long  meditation,  com- 
bined with  such  clearness  of  perception,  power  of 
exposition,  vivaci^  of  style,  keenness  of  irony, 
and  irresistible  wit,  as  had  never  before  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  had  begun  to  deve- 
lope  themselves.  But  it  is  not  in  these  alone  that 
Bastiat*8  merit  consists.  Jt  consists  in  this,  that  he 


was  one  of  the  great  founders  of  what  we  call  the 
THIRD  xRA  of  Political  Economy — the  school  of 
Aristotle,  Bailey,  Whately,  and  Chevalier. 

Bastiat  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bayonne, 
and  was  bom  there  on  the  25 th  of  June,  1801. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  the 
care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  grand- 
father, who  had  a  small  estate  at  Mugron,  in  the 
centre  of  the  department  of  the  Landes.  He  was 
sent  to  the  College  of  St.  Sever,  and  afterwards 
to  that  at  Sorreze,  and  brought  up  with  a  view  to 
enter  his  uncle*s  house  of  business  at  Bayonue, 
which  he  did  in  his  nineteenth  year.  At  first  he 
thought  that  the  business  of  a  merchant  was 
purely  mechanical,  and  could  be  picked  up  in  a 
few  months.  But  he  was  very  soon  disabused, 
and  found  that  the  science  of  commerce  was  not 
mere  routine,  and  that  a  merchant,  besides  his 
goods  and  his  ledgers,  ought  to  study  the  laws  of 
Politick  Economy. 

The  love  of  study,  however,  drew  him  away 
from  commerce.  Possessed  of  sufficient  means 
to  satisfy  hiB  modest  desires,  he  left  his  nucleus 
counting-house  after  some  years,  and,  in  1825, 
on  his  grandfather's  death,  retired  to  his  property 
at  Mugron.  He  tried  agriculture,  but  did  not 
succeed.  He  studied  Aaam  Smith,  J.  B.  Say, 
for  whom  at  that  time  he  had  a  great  admiration, 
Charles  Comte,  Dunoyer,  and  the  Basque,  or 
Escualdan  language.  He  also  studied  deeply 
English  and  Itolian  literature.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy 
and  religion.  His  excessively  retired  habits  at 
this  time  exercised  a  very  unfavorable  influence 
upon  his  health  and  spirits,  and  he  so  weakened 
his  mind  by  plunging  too  deeply  into  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  controversy  that,  for  some  time, 
he  was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  mere  devotee. 

But  he  was  at  length  happily  persuaded  to 
come  more  into  the  world,  from  which  he  found 
a  decided  benefit.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
wealth  underwent  a  change.  Casting  off  the 
juvenile  folly  of  despising  money,  he  came  to  see 
that,  in  modern  times,  money  is  often  nothing 
but  the  fruit  of  honorable  industry,  and  the  re- 
ward of  bcoiefits  conferred  upon  our  fellow  men, 
and  henceforth  he  came  to  have  a  more  rational 
view  of  it. 

Thus,  for  several  years  his  life  passed  away  in 
peacefxd  meditation,  deep  study,  and  earnest  pre- 
paration for  the  brilliant  fruit  that  was  to  come. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  thought  of  publishing 
anything  till  1829,  when  he  prepared  a  treatise 
on  the  ftohibitive  System,  but  it  never  saw  the 
light. 

In  1831,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  juge 
depaix  at  Mugron,  and  soon  after,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Conseil  OenSral  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  for  the  next  nine  years  he  followed 
the  same  uneventful  life.  In  1840,  he  went  to 
Madrid  to  assist  in  founding  an  Insurance  Com- 

gany,  and  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
panish  character.  Having  some  family  business 
in  Lisbon,  he  went  on  there,  and  from  thence  to 
Southampton  by  the  English  steamer.  At  thia 
time  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Anti-com-law  league.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
January,  1841. 

Bastiat  had  written  a  few  minor  articles,  shew- 
ing great  ability,  and  containing  many  of  the 
ideas  he  afterwards  developed  with  such  sur* 
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passing  brilliancy,  which  appeared  in  the  provin- 
cial journals.  He  also  addressed  some  memoirs 
to  the  Scientific  Society  of  the  Landes,  npon  the 
state  of  the  yine  cnltivation,  and  the  local  taxa- 
tion ;  but  these,  of  course,  did  not  attract  much 
general  attention.  It  was  in  July,  1844,  that  he 
sent  his  first  article  to  the  Journal  des  EconomUtesy 
which  first  announced  to  the  world  that  a  great 
economical  writer  had  arisen. 

This  article  upon  the  influence  of  the  English 
and  French  tarim  upon  the  future  of  the  nations, 
coming  from  an  unlmown  name,  in  the  depths  of 
a  remote  province,  at  first  attracted  no  attention, 
and  seems  to  have  been  destined  for  the  editor*s 
waste-paper  basket,  when  it  happened  to  attract 
the  notice  of  M.  Dussard,  who  immediately  saw 
its  merits.  It  was  inserted  in  the  number  for 
October,  1844,  and  created  an  immense  sensation, 
and  further  contributions  were  eagerly  requested. 
He  then  contributed  to  its  columns  a  series  of 
articles  exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  protectionist 
system,  which  were  afterwards  reprinted,  and 
form  part  of  his  Sophismes  Economiques. 

The  Anti-com-law  league  had  been  for  several 
years  carrying  on  a  vigorous  crusade  against  the 
com  laws,  but  so  little  were  the  people  of  either 
country  then  acquainted  with  each  other's  pro- 
ceedings, that  its  existence  was  almost  unknown 
in  France.  Bastiat  by  accident  subscribed  to 
the  Globe  newspaper,  and  thus  discovered  its 
existence,  and  watched  its  career  with  the 
strongest  interest,  and  soon  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  a  similar  one  in  France.  He  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  league, 
who  sent  him  papers  connected  with  it.  Bastiat 
then  commenced  to  write  in  the  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux  papers,  to  try  to  draw  public  attention 
to  it.  He  then  tried  to  organize  an  association 
at  Bordeaux  for  the  freedom  of  trade,  but  this 
failed  at  the  time,  chiefly  from  want  of  fhnds. 
He  then  thought  of  a  daily  paper  in  Paris,  but 
the  same  obstacle  prevented  its  establishment. 
An  opportrmity  opened  to  him  of  being  elected  a 
deputy,  but  for  the  time  he  declined. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  organizing  a  French 
free  trade  league  at  that  time,  he  thought  that 
the  next  best  thing  to  do,  was  to  translate  and 
set  before  the  public  of  France  the  history  and 
proceedings  of  the  English  league.  He  com- 
pleted a  volume  containing  a  brief  history  of  the 
League,  with  translations  of  the  principid 
speeches  of  the  leaders,  by  April,  1845,  and 
entitled  it,  Cobden  ct  la  Ligxte^  ou  Tagitation 
Amdaise  pour  la  liberti  des  Changes. 

The  publication  of  this  work  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Guillaumin  &  Co.,  brought 
him  to  Paris  in  May,  1845,  when  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  cordiality  by  the  leading 
economists  of  the  capital.  His  brilliant  articles 
— the  jS9pAi«m««~  attracted  great  admiration, 
and  soon  produced  a  perceptible  effect  in  the 
provinces,  and  on  the  circulation  of  the  Journal. 
•  In  June,  1845,  he  determined  to  go  to 
England,  and  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
the  chief  Members  of  the  League.  At  this  time 
his  reputation  had  increased  so  much  that  he 
was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  Journal.  This 
position  would  have  given  him  enormous  advan- 
tages, but  it  would  have  required  him  to  leave 
his  country  seat  and  his  friends,  which  at  that 
time  he  was  not  prepared  to  do.    In  July,  1845, 


he  came  to  London,  with  his  book,  and  visited 
Manchester. 

He  returned  to  Mugron  in  October.  By  this 
time  the  French  press  found  themselves  at  last 
obliged  to  notice  Bastiat's  book  on  the  League. 
It  made  a  great  sensation  both  in  Paris,  and  the 
Provinces,  especially  in  the  South.  A  numerous 
party  wished  to  place  Bastiat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  but  he  still  continued  to  prefer  a 
private  position,  as  it  was  too  early  to  form  a 
party.  Bastiat  says  that  at  this  time  there  was 
not  a  single  Member  of  either  Chamber  who 
dared  to  avow  free  trade  opinions,  or  who  under- 
stood their  bearing,  or  who  could  support  them 
against  the  sophisms  of  monopoly.  Ajid  this  too 
in  the  country  where  J.  B.  Say  and  others  had 
lectured  with  great  success,  and  popularity! 
We  can,  therefore,  well  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  such  a  blaze  of  light,  as  his  Sophwnes  Econo* 
miques^  in  the  midst  of  such  Cimmerian  darkness. 
But  the  French  mind  was  now  really  awakened 
on  the  subject,  and  in  February,  1846,  a  move- 
ment was  organized  at  Bordeaux.  On  the  2drd, 
M.  Dufonr-Dubergie,  the  Mayor,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Bordeaux  Free  Trade  Association. 

Bastiafs  book  had  extraordinary  success  at 
Bordeaux,  where  it  soon  created  a  veritable 
enthusiasm,  and  it  became  quite  the  fashion  to 
join  the  league.  The  success  of  the  movement 
was  so  great  as  to  alarm  Bastiat,  who  wished  to 
restrict  it  to  persons  who  were  really  convinced, 
as  he  foresaw  that  when  the  time  came  for  it  to 
take  action,  and  present  a  petition  to  the  cham*- 
bers,  their  differences  of  opinion  would  break 
out.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  spread  through 
France,  and  Bastiat  saw  that  it  would  be  best  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  movement  to  Paris,  as  the 
Parisian  press  had  ten  times  the  influence  of  the 
Provincial.  He  now  removed  to  Paris,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Sociiti  des  Econamistes  was  organ- 
ized, with  the  Due  d'Harcourt  as  President,  and 
joined  by  all  the  leading  economists.  Numbers 
of  peers,  deputies^  and  merchants  hastened  to 
subscribe  to  the  new  Society.  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
Havre,  and  Nantes  followed  the  example.  Five 
papers  at  Paris,  three  at  Bordeaux,  two  at 
Marseilles,  one  at  Havre,  and  two  at  Bayonne, 
adopted  the  cause.  The  SociStS  des  Econamistes 
started  a  paper  called  the  Libre  Echange,  of 
which  Bastiat  was  appointed  Editor.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  enthusiasm  on  the  surface,  the 
real  progress  of  the  association  was  slow  and 
disheartening.  Bastiat  complains  that  he  could 
not  find  two  men  who  were  real  economists. 
The  authorizati(Mi  necessary  to  constitute  a  so- 
ciety was  delayed  by  government,  and  the  French 
people  were  so  unaccustomed  to  meetings,  asso- 
ciations, subscriptions,  and  common  action,  that 
Bastiat  almost  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  thought 
of  returning  to  Mugron,  and  confining  himself  to 
writing  in  the  papers.  Moreover,  the  progress 
that  his  views  were  making  in  public  opinion, 
aroused  the  alarm  of  the  Protectionist  party,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  spread  of  free 
trade  opinions  was  some  deep  Machiavellian  plot 
of  Perfide  Albion  to  ruin  France,  and  it  was  said 
that  Bastiat  and  his  friends  were  sold  to  the 
League. 

The  triumphant  success  of  free  trade  princi- 
ples by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846,  gave 
the  corresponaing  move  in  France,  an  additional 
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Btimnlus.  The  protectionists  al80,  now  thoroughljr 
alarmed,  formed  connter-associatioDs,  and  threat- 
ened the  government,  and  tried  to  arouse  the 
working  classes.  Bastiat  and  his  friends  were 
denounced  as  the  agents  of  Pitt  and  Coburg,  those 
terrible  bugbears  of  French  imagination,  and  so 
great  was  the  public  fdrj,  that  rbis  name  could 
not  be  mentioned  in  his  own  village  of  Mugron. 

The  government  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  first 
at  the  movement,  which  resembled  in  many  res- 
pects the  public  ferment  before  1789,  but  they 
soon  saw  that  the  free  traders  would  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  protectionist  party,  and  M. 
Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  privately 
encouraged  one  of  the  members  of  the  IBordeaux 
association,  saying,  soyez  fortes^  et  nous  vous 
MttHendrons.  The  protectionists  unceasingly 
denounced  them  as  emissaries  of  perfide  Albion^ 
an  imputation  which  almost  overwhelmed  them. 
Bastiat  testifies  to  the  profound  hatred  of  England 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  French. 

In  1847  Bastiat  writes  that,  after  all,  the  great- 
est danger  and  obstacle  he  had  to  encounter  was 
Socialism,  which  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Protec- 
tion, and  had  adopted  all  its  fallacies.  The 
principal  danger  was  that  the  Socialists  had  at- 
tracted a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rising 
talent  of  the  country  by  their  specious  fiillacies; 
by  loudly  proclaiming  the  undoubted  evils  and 
misery  which  existed,  and  maintaining  that  their 
system  provided  a  remedy  for  them.  Thus 
Golisting  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  on  their 
side,  and  exciting  the  imagination  of  youth  by 
Tlsionary  dreams  of  a  social  paradise,  where  some 
new  grand  organization  of  Society  was  to  be 
effected. 

Bastiat  saw  that  the  chief  danger  to  his  system 
lay  with  the  youth  of  the  count^,  and  that  the 
best  chance  of  success  was  in  enlisting  them  on 
his  side.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  address  a 
course  of  lectures  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of 
Justice  and  Medicine.  They  heard  him  with 
respect  and  temper,  but  without  altogether  com- 
prehending him.  He  gave  each  of  them  -a  copy 
of  his  Sophismes,  and  then  planned  out  his  Har- 
monies  ±lconomiques^  the  former  being  the  des" 
tructive  or  negative  side,  and  the  latter  the  coU" 
Miructive  or  positive  side  of  his  system. 

Bastiat  says  that  his  difficulty  was  that  the 
democracy  of  France  was  protectionist  to  the 
core,  and  filled  with  hatred  of  England,  and,  of 
course,  doubly  prejudiced  against  any  doctrines 
that  came  from  that  quarter. 

Towards  the  end  of  1847,  Bastiat  spolte  at 
several  of  the  provincial  towns,  and  was  received 
with  much  favor. 

In  the  beginning  of  1848,  the  enthusiasm 
created  on  tJie  subject  of  free  trade  had  begun  to 
wane.  The  increased  political  struggles  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public  from  this 
matter,  and  Bastiat*s  health,  which  had  always 
been  feeble,  compelled  him  to  resign  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Libre  Echcmge, 

The  events  of  February,  1848,  brought  new 
enemies  into  the  field.  For  ten  years  socialist 
doctrines  had  been  spreading  widely  through  the 
working  classes,  who  were  mrmly  convinced  that 
the  State  was  bound  to  find  food,  work,  and  edu- 
cation for  every  one.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment adopted  this  doctrine.  Bastiat  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  combat  it,  and  resolved  to  seek 


election  to  the  National  Assembly.  All  the 
people  in  the  provinces  of  France  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  populace  of  Paris,  for  while  all 
France  was  to  be  taxed  to  support  them,  no  one 
thought  of  supporting  the  farmers,  the  laborers, 
and  the  artisans  of  the  provinces. 

Feeble  and  suffering  as  he  was,  and  compelled 
as  he  had  been  to  resign  the  editorship  of  the  Libre 
Echange^  when  this  new  danger  menaced  the 
State,  Bastiat  felt  himself  called  upon  to  £eu^  it, 
and  besides  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Ripvhlique  Fran^ise^  and  combated  the  socialists 
in  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  and  in  a  number 
of  little  pamphlets,  which  became  very  popular, 
and  are  mentioned  below. 

Bastiat  was  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
gifts  of  an  orator,  and  hence  he  was  not  able  to 
make  much  impression  on  the  Assembly  from  the 
tribune.  But  he  was  appointed  to  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  and  elected  Vice-President  of  it.  He 
endeavoured  to  devise  a  general  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion to  mitigate  the  excessive  weight  with  which 
it  fell  on  articles  consumed  by  the  laboring 
classes,  but  it  was  too  daring,  vast,  and  compre- 
hensive, to  suit  the  capacity  of  such  a  promis- 
cuous mob  as  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Up  to  this  time  the  works  which  Bastiat  had 
published  were  chiefly  polemical,  and  though,  of 
course,  they  were  full  of  the  most  profound  troths, 
and  inimitable  in  their  line,  no  controversial 
works  can  be  expected  to  survive  the  errors  they 
expose. 

Bastiat  had  long  been  meditating  a  constructive 
work,  to  shew  the  connection  between  the  moral 
sciences  and  Political  Economy,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  call  Harmonies  Sociales,  He  hoped  by 
this  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  Political  Economy 
the  rising  talent  which  was  inclined  to  join  the 
socialist  ranks.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  this 
desire  grew  stronger  than  ever.  The  last  contro- 
versial work  he  put  forth  was  a  series  of  letters, 
in  which  he  combated  the  socialist  doctrine  of  the 
abolition  of  interest.  At  the  beginning  of  1850, 
^e  first  volume  of  his  Harmonies  Economioues^ 
which  he  considered  as  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life,  was  published.  But  the  fearful  exertions  of 
the  two  preceding  vears  had  told  with  fatal  effect 
upon  his  sickly  l^y,  and  he  felt  an  internal  con- 
sciousness that  the  end  of  his  race  was  approach- 
ing. All  he  ventured  to  hope  for  now  was  a 
single  year  of  life  to  finish  the  second  volume  of 
his  Harmonies.  But  his  darling  wish  was  not 
destined  to  be  accomplished. 

During  tJie  summer  of  1850,  the  enormous 
labor  he  impeded  upon  himself  greatly  increased 
his  malady,  which  now  fixed  itself  on  his  throaty 
and  he  completely  lost  his  voice.  His  physicians 
enjoined  on  him  perfect  rest  and  silence,  and 
ordered  him  to  spend  the  winter  at  Pisa. 

The  illustrious  invalid  reached  Pisa  in  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  and  soon  proceeded  on  to  Florence, 
and  Eome.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  himself 
felt  that  his  race  was  run.  His  friend,  M. 
Paillottet,  arrived  at  Rome  to  cheer  the  last 
moments  of  the  dying  philosopher,  and  he  has 

Sublished  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  last  few 
ays  of  his  life.    Bastiat  died  on  the  24th  De- 
cember, 1850. 

Bastiat's  separate  works  have  been  collected  in 
six  volumes,  and  published  in  two  forms,  8vo., 
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«id  13mo.  Thej  are  not  quite  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  We  shall  notice  them  as 
they  appear  in  this  edition,  stating  also  the  form 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  pub- 
lished, and  giving  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
extracts  fir^  them.  Vol.  L  contains  some  of 
his  correspondence,  as  well  as 

Aux  ilecteurs  du  dipartement  des  Landes,  1830. 

SS/iexions  9ur  les  pStitiofu  de  Bordeaux^  de 
Hawey  et  Lyon^  coneemant  Us  Dauanes.    1834. 

Lejise  et  la  vigne.    1841. 

MSmoire  prUente  d  la  SoeiSU  d AgricuUmn^ 
Commerce^  Arts^  et  Sciences^  du  dipartement  des 
Laandes^  sht  la  question  vimcole.     1843. 

De  la  rSpartUian  de  la  contribution  JaiancHre^ 
dans  le  dSpartement  des  Landes.    1844. 

These  writings  addressed  to  the  proTindal 
papers,  and  composed  before  his  appearance 
before  the  public  of  the  capital,  contain  many 
of  the  (minions  and  conceptions  which  Bastiat 
afterwards  developed  with  such  brilliancy  in  his 
subsequent  writings. 

De  Vinftuence  des  Tarifs  Frangais  et  Anglais 
sur  ravenir  des  deux  peuples.  In  the  Journal  des 
Eeonomistes.    October,  1844. 

This  was  the  article  which  created  such  a  sen- 
sation on  its  appearance,  and  established 
Bastiat*8  reputation  m  the  capital.  It  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  progress  of  Free  Trade  in 
EngUmd,  and  of  the  errors  of  the  prohibitive 
system,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  rigorous 
in  France. 

De  ravenir  du  commerce  des  vins  entre  la 
France  et  la  grande  Bretagne.  In  ih»  Journal  des 
Eeonomistes.    August,  1845. 

An  appeal  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the 
enormous  duties  on  French  wines  in  England. 

Une  des  questions  soumises  aux  conseils  ghUraux 
de  V agriculture^  des  manufactures^t  du  commerce. 
In  the  Journal  des  Eeonomistes.  December,  1845. 

In  1845,  M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  minister  of  com* 
merce,  addressed  some  questions  to  the  conseUs 
fftnSraux  on  certain  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Xaw.  One  of  them  refered  to  the  importation  of 
iron.  This  paper  of  Bastiat^s  was  written  upon 
this  subject. 

Un  ieononUste  a  M.  De  Lamartinei  V  occasion 
de  sen  Sent  intituUy  Du  droit  au  travail.  In  the 
Journal  des  Eeonomistes.    February,  1845. 

An  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  brilliant 
romancer,  against  the  socialist  doctrines  which 
he  had  adopted. 

Sur  Fouorage  de  M.  Dunoyer  de  la  liberU  du 
traoaiL    1845. 

Sur  nioge  de  M.  Charles  Comtepar  M.  Mignet^ 
in  the  Libre  Echange.    July,  1847. 

De  la  repartition  des  richesses^  par  M,  VidaL 
In  the  Jomnal  des  Eeonomistes.    June,  1 846. 

Siconde  lettre  d  M.  De  Lamartine.  In  the 
Journal  des  Eeonomistes.    October,  1846. 

A  MM.  les  ilecteurs  de  Varrondissemewt  de 
Saint  Sever.    1846. 

De  la  ri/orme  parlimentaire,    1846» 

Vol.  n.  Le  Libre  Echange, 

This  volume  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 

extracts   firom  the    paper  Le   Libre  Echange 

which  Bastiat  edited  for  the  SociiiS  des  Econo- 

ndstes,  and  of  speeches  delivered  in  Paris  and  the 

provinces  during  1846,  1847,  1848.     As  these 

articles  contain  the  doctrines  of  his  subsequent 

writings,  we  shall  defer  a  notice  of  their  salient 


points  unto  we  come  to  his  more  elaborate 
one. 

Vol.  m.  Cohden  et  la  Ligue^  on  Vagitation 
Anglaise  pour  la  liberti  des  ichanges. 

This  volume  consists  of  translations  of  the 
speeches  of  the  principal  Members  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  league,  with  extracts  from  the  news- 
papers detailing  the  proceedings  of  the  League 
in  different  towns.  Bastiat  failing  at  first  to 
organize  a  similar  free  trade  league  in  France, 
undertook  this  work  to  popularize  the  doings  of 
the  English  league  in  Fnmce.  It  had  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  the  first  thing  that  made  the  general 
French  public  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  leaffue.  It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
explainmg  the  nature  of  the  contest.  This  in- 
troduction is  by  far  the  weakest  and  most  in- 
effective of  Bastiat*s  writings,  in  our  opinion. 
It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  if  it  were  worth  while, 
that  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  unfiur 
argument,  but  as  it  does  not  involve  economical 
prmciples,  we  must  pass  it  over,  with  a  simple 
protest. 

It  is  upon  the  last  three  volumes  of  this 
collection  that  Bastiat's  reputation  with  posterity 
wiUrest. 

Vol.  IV.  contains . 

Sophismes  Economiques.  When  Bastiat  began 
to  write,  France  was  entirely  imbued  with  Tto* 
tectionist  ideas.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  Institute, 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  person  who  either 
knew,  or  cared  anything  about  Folitical  Economy, 
or  had  any  real  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
Free  Trade.  Bastiat  thought  that  the  best  wav 
of  making  an  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
was  to  make  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  principal 
fkllacies  of  protection,  so  as  to  i^pularize  the 
subject,  and  mduce  people  to  examine  the  subject 
point  by  point.  This  he  did  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
articles  published  chiefly  in  the  Journal  des  Econo^ 
mistes,  and  the  Libre  Echange.  These  articles 
were  collected  and  published  in  two  series,  the 
first  in  1845,  and  the  second  in  1848.  His  pre- 
mature death  prevented  the  publication  of  a  uiird 
series,  for  which  materials  were  collected.  We 
shall  sh<nrtly  indicate  the  subjects  of  the  principal 


First  Series,  x.  Abondanee^  Disette.  This 
shews  that  the  natural  result  of  the  Protectionist 
theory  is  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  everything. 
If  man  lived  by  himself,  and  worked  for  himseliL 
and  did  not  exchange,  the  scarcity  theory  would 
never  have  been  heurd  of.  He  would  then  have 
perfecUv  seen  that  abundance  was  the  best  fbr 
him,  whether  it  resulted  from  his  own  labor, 
from  ingenious  tools,  or  machinery,  or  from  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  or  fW>m  some  mvsterious  in- 
vasion which  the  waves  might  bring  fr(Hn  abroad. 
Sudi  a  man,  if  he  lived  alone,  would  never 
think  of  destroying  the  instruments,  which  saved 
his  toil,  or  of  diminishing  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  secure  reward  for  his  labor. 
He  would  clearly  understand  that  labor  is  not  an 
end  but  a  means^  and  that  a  saving  of  labor  was 
progress.  But  the  notion  of  exchange  obscures 
so  plain  a  truth.  Exchange  creates  two  opposite 
interests  in  regard  to  each  object — ^that  of  the 
Producer,  and  tliat  of  the  Consumer,  and  each  of 
them  is  apt  to  consider  his  own  labor  as  an  end, 
and  not  as  a  means.  Each  producer  naturally 
wishes  his  own  production  to  be  as  dear  and 
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scarce,  and  the  price  to  be  as  high  as  possible. 
Thus  producers  are  always  interested  against  the 
general  well  being,  and  if  their  wishes  could  be 
gratified,  the  world  would  rapidly  retrograde  to 
barbarism.  The  sail  would  proscribe  steam,  the 
oar  would  proscribe  the  sail,  the  oar  in  time 
would  yield  to  carriage  transport,  and  that  to 
the  mule,  and  that  lastly  to  the  pack,  and  so  on 
of  other  products.  On  the  contrary,  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  is  always  to  have  abundance  and 
cheapness,  and  consequently  it  is  most  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  well  being,  which  is 
manifestly  more  promoted  by  there  being  more 
of  everything,  more  com,  more  cattle,  more  cloth, 
more  iron,  more  coal,  more  sugar,  &c.  than  less  of 
everything.  The  theory  of  abundance  therefore 
is  the  consumer's  interest. 

II.  Obstacle^  cause.  This  follows  up  some  of 
the  ideas  started  in  the  preceding  essay.  Man 
in  his  natural  state  possesses  nothing.  Between 
this  and  the  attainment  of  his  desires,  obstacles 
intervene,  which  it  is  the  object  of  labor  to  sur- 
mount. It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  would  be 
better  off,  if  those  obstacles  did  not  exist.  In  a 
state  of  isolation,  each  must  overcome  these 
obstacles  for  himself,  and  it  is  clear  the  less  these 
obstacles  exist  the  better  for  him.  In  a  state  of 
society  he  does  not  attack  all  these  obstacles  by 
himself,  but  others  do  it  for  him,  and  he  in  return 
surmounts  some  of  the  obstacles  which  others  are 
surrounded  with. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  for  society  in 
the  mass,  it  is  better  as  these  obstacles  are  fewer 
and  feebler. 

But  in  modem  society,  from  the  division  of 
labor,  each  one  is  occupied  in  combatting  one 
species  of  obstacle,  for  the  benefit  of  himse&  and 
his  neighbours. 

£ach  one,  therefore,  individually  sees  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  wealth  in  the  obstacle 
which  it  is  his  profession  to  combat  for  society. 
The  stronger  and  more  powerfully  it  is  felt,  and 
the  higher  his  neighbours  will  reward  him  for 
combating  it,  the  more  wealthy  he  becomes,  and 
this  happens  to  each  producer  in  tum.  Each 
profession,  therefore,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
continuation  and  increase  of  the  obstacle,  which 
it  is  their  special  province  to  overcome. 

Thus  theorists,  who  found  a  system  on  the 
sentiments  of  individuals,  say  that  a  want  is 
wealth,  that  labor  is  wealth,  an  obstacle  to  well- 
being  is  wellbeing,  and  that  to  multiply  obstacles 
is  the  way  to  support  industry,  and  increase 
national  wealth.  Thus,  in  process  of  time,  the 
gross  fallacy  springs  up  that  human  labor  is  not  a 
means,  but  an  end.  This,  however,  is  an  egre- 
gious fallacy.  If  -one  obstacle  is  overcome,  there 
are  always  others  to  vanquish,  and  thus,  if  labor 
is  saved,  two  obstacles  may  be  overcome  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  that  one  was  before. 

ni.  Effort,  riwUat  The  doctrine  of  obsta- 
cles is  further  considered  and  pursued  to  its 
absurd  consequences.  Between  our  desires  and 
their  gratification,  obstacles  are  interposed,  which 
we  must  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  our  facul- 
ties, and  in  a  general  way  industry  may  be  said 
to  be  an  effort  followed  bv  a  result.  But  how  is 
our  wealth  to  be  measured  P  By  the  result  of  the 
effort,  or  by  the  effort  itself?  A  relation  exists 
between  the  effort  and  the  result.  Does  progress 
consist  in  the  increase  of  the  first,  or  the  second 


term  of  this  ratio  ?  In  Political  Economy,  these 
two  doctrines  divide  the  domain  of  opinion. 

According  to  the  first  system,  wealth  is  the 
result  of  labor,  and  it  increases  according  as  the 
result  is  greater  than  the  effort.  Its  perfection, 
whose  type  is  the  work  of  Providence,  consists  in 
an  infinite  distance  between  the  two  terms,  viz., 
effort  nothing,  result  infinite. 

The  second  regards  the  effort  itself  as  that 
which  constitutes  and  measures  wealth.  To 
advance  is  to  increase  the  relation  of  labor  to  the 
result.  Its  extreme  is  found  in  the  eternal  and 
sterile  labor  of  Sisyphus. 

The  first  naturally  encourages  everything  which 
diminishes  labor,  and  augments  produce,  such  as 
powerful  machinery  to  aid  the  force  of  man,  trade, 
experience,  competition. 

The  second  supports  everything  that  tends  to 
increase  labor,  and  diminish  produce,  privileges, 
monopolies,  restrictions,  prevention  of  machi- 
nery, &c. 

The  universal  practice  of  man  always  follows 
the  first  system.  There  is  no  laborer  of  any  sort, 
either  agriculturist,  manufacturer,  merchant,  ar- 
tisan, soldier,  writer,  or  man  of  science,  who  does 
not  devote  all  his  efforts  to  produce  quicker,  and 
more  economically. 

The  contrary  doctrine  is  that  of  theorists,  de- 
puties, joumalists,  statesmen,  ministers,  never- 
theless these  individually  act  upon  the  same 
principles  that  every  one  else  does,  to  attain  the 
greatest  amount  of  result  with  the  least  labor. 
He  then  points  out  amusingly  the  contrary  course 
of  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  most  ardent 
Protectionists. 

IV .  Egaliser  Us  conditions  de  produetiotu  In 
this  he  examines  and  refutes  the  Protectionist 
doctrine  that  the  native  producers  should  be  put  on 
an  equality  with  the  foreign  producer,  by  protec- 
tive duties  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  expense 
of  production. 

V.  NosprodttUs  sont  grevSs  de  taxes.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  argument  of  the  preceding 
essay  applied  to  taxes. 

VI.  Balance  de  commerce.  This  is  upon  the 
oft-refuted  fallacy  of  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

Vn.  Petition  des  fabricants  de  chandelles^ 
hougieSy  lampesy  chandeUerSy  rSverberes,  mouchettes^ 
HeQnoirSy  et  des  producteurs  de  suify  huiley  risine, 
alcooly  et  ghi6ralement  de  tout  ce  qui  coneeme 
ticlairagey  a  MM.  les  membres  de  la  Chnmbre 
des  DSpuUs.  Bastiat  had  well  hit  the  fallacy 
which  IS  at  the  root  of  so  much  &lse  opinion  in 
Political  Economy,  that  labour  is  wealth,  and  that 
to  create  labor  is  to  add  to  wealth.  This  essay 
is  an  amusing  satire  upon  that  doctrine,  and  is  a 
petition  of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  light  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
against  their  natural  enemy  the  sun,  which  inun- 
dated the  country  with  a  rival  product  to  their 
own, — light  at  a  fabulously  low  price,  and  when- 
ever it  shewed  itself  it  extinguished  a  great  branch 
of  national  industry.  To  promote  national  in- 
dustry they  petition  that  every  one  should  be  pro- 
hibited firom  using  sunlight. 

Vni.  Droits  diff6rentiah.  A  burlesque  on 
differential  duties. 

IX.  Immense  dicouverte  !!!  Shews  the  absur- 
dity of  facilitating  the  means  of  transport, 
and  neutralizing  its  effects  by  heavy  custom 
duties. 
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X.  R&npnxM,  Shews  the  error  of  the  reci- 
procity theory. 

XI.  Prix  absohts.  This  shews  the  error  of 
supposing  that  national  jwosperity  or  wealth,  de- 
pends npon  the  absolute  price  of  things,  and  shews 
the  opposite  results  to  which  protection  and  firee 
trade  tend. 

XII.  La  protection  iUve't-elle  U  taux  des 
mdairesf    Decides  in  the  negative. 

XIII.  Theories  Pratique.  This  throws  back 
on  the  Protectionists  the  sneer  which  they  habi- 
tually made  l^^ust  the  free  traders,  that  they 
were  mere  theorists,  and  had  no  regard  to  prac- 
tice. Bastiat  retorts  that  the  free  traders  were 
the  true  men  of  practice,  because  there  was  not  in 
the  whole  world  a  single  man  who  in  his  own 
practice  did  not  follow  free  trade  principles,  and 
that  what  was  the  invariable  practice  of  each 
man  individually,  must  be  the  true  theory. 

XIV.  Conflii  de  principes, 

XV.  Encore  la  riciprociU. 

XVI.  Les  fiewoee  ^siruSs  plaidant  pour  lee 
prokilntionists. — This  shows  the  absurdity  of  the 
same  amiments  in  the  mouths  of  opposite  parties. 

XVII.  Un  chemin  defer  nSgatif. 

XVIII.  H  iCy  a  pas  da  principes  absolua. 
This  ridicules  the  cry  that  there  are  no  absolute 
principles  in  Politick  Economy. 

XIX.  IfuUpendoHce  National  This  shows  the 
fallacy  of  the  Protectionist  cry  that  every  nation 
should  be  independent  of  its  neighbours  for  its 
wants. 

XX.  Travail  httmain,  travail  natiojtaL  Bastiat 
in  this  shows  that  those  who  cry  out  against 
foreign  importations,  ought,  in  consistency,  to 
condemn  all  sorts  of  machinery,  because  they 
have  precisely  the  same  effects,  and  he  ironically 
commends  M.  de  Saint  Chamans,  a  Protection- 
ist writer,  who  does  so.  If  foreign  importations 
throw  native  workmen  out  of  employment, 
machines  displace  human  labour.  A  number  of 
ill-informed  economists— Sismondi  among  the 
rest — ^have  always  raised  an  outcry  ag»nst 
machinery,  for  this  very  reason,  but  J.  B.  Say 
has  shown  that  Sismondi*s  reasoning  is  erroneous, 
because  it  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  con- 
sumption is  a  Jlxed  quantity,  whereas  consump- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  capable  of  an  almost  inde- 
finite extension.  This  argument  of  Say*s  is 
perfectly  conclusive,  but  Bastiat  has  added  to  it 
in  this  essay  another  most  important  considera- 
tion. He  shows  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  cannot  possibly  be  injurious  to  the 
working  classes  as  a  body,  because  if  any  saving 
of  capital  is  effected  in  production,  and  if  the 
product  is  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  consumers, 
the  capital  saved  by  cheapening  the  production, 
and  the  money  saved  by  the  low  price  to  the  con- 
sumers, is  available  to  increase  employment  in 
other  ways.  Thus  any  diminution  in  cost  of 
production  by  machinery,  necessarily  provides 
a  fund  to  support  any  men  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment Thus  it  cannot  injure  the  working 
classes  as  a  body,  though,  no  doubt,  some  indi- 
viduals sometimes  suffer. 

XXI.  Matierei  premieres.  This  shows  the 
&llacy  of  the  common  cry  of  admitting  raw 
materials,  and  excluding  the  manufactured  article. 

XXII.  MStapkores,  This  shows  the  danger- 
ous &llacies  which  sometimes  lurk  in  words,  and 
the  necessity  of  clear  and  precise  language. 

FABT  m.      VOL  X. 


Bastiat  concludes  this  series  by  pleading  on 
behalf  of  the  method  he  has  adopted,  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  A  formal 
treatise  has  no  doubt  its  advantages,  and  expo- 
sition of  truth  is  always  superior  to  the  refutation 
of  error.  But  to  be  useful  it  must  be  read,  and 
is  in  general  only  addressed  to  a  select  audience. 
His  one  chief  purpose  was  to  make  men  think 
and  investigate  for  themselves,  and  this  was 
better  accomplished  by  attacking  in  detail  the 
errors  of  common  opinion. 

The  second  series  was  published  in  1 848. 

I.  Physiologie  de  la  Spoliation. — In  this,  Bastiat 
follows  up  the  ideas  of  the  first  series,  and  shows 
that  protection  is  a  system  of  spoliation. 

n.    Deux  Morales, 

III.  Les  deux  haches.  This  is  a  further  satire 
on  a  specious  fallacy,  that  an  increase  of  labour 
is  an  increase  of  wealth.  It  is  a  iocular  petition 
of  a  carpenter  that  every  one  should  be  compelled 
to  use  blunt  hatchets,  in  order  to  multiply  work. 

IV.  Conseil  infirieur  du  travail. — ^In  this 
each  trade  in  succession  is  called  upon  to  set  off 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  protection. 
The  disadvantages  are  found  to  be  numerous,  and 
the  advantage  nU. 

V.  ChertSy  bon  marchS.  Advocates  a  total 
nninterference  with  prices. 

VI.  Aux  artisans  et  aux  ouvriers.  Addressed 
to  the  working  classes  to  dispel  the  false  accusa- 
tions which  had  been  made  against  Bastiat  and 
his  friends,  that  they  were  agents  of  England, 
and  explains  to  them  in  a  famUiar  way  some  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  subject. 

VII.  Conte  Chinois.  An  amusing  apologue 
to  illustrate  the  master  fallacy  so  often  combated, 
that  labor  is  wealth. 

VIII.  '  Post  hocy  ergo  propter  hoc. 

IX.  Le  vol  a  la  prime.  Shews  the  unfairness 
of  bounties  on  production. 

X.  Le  percepteur.  Analyses  in  a  humorous 
manner  the  appropriation  of  the  taxes. 

XI.  VUtopiste  Explains,  in  a  bantering  way, 
the  changes  a  Utopian  free-tra!der  would  make  in 
the  taxation  of  the  country. 

XII.  Le  sely  la  vostCy  la  doucme.  Explains  in 
a  comic  dialogue,  tne  advantage  of  the  English 
Postal  reform. 

Xm.  La  protection^  ou  les  trois  ichevins.  A 
comedy  in  four  tableaux,  shewing  up  tiie  absurdi- 
ties of  protection. 

XIV.  Autre  chose.  The  chief  cry  against 
free  trade  among  the  Protectionists,  was,  that  it 
displaced  national  industry.  The  inference  was 
drawn  by  unthinking  people  that  it  destroys 
industry.  Bastiat  shews  that  it  only  transfers  • 
it  to  something  else,  and  thus,  with  the  same 
amount  of  labor,  a  much  greater  amount  of  pro- 
ducts is  obtained. 

XV.  Le  petit  arsenal  du  libre-ichangiste,  A 
list  of  some  of  the  principal  fallacies  of  J^otection, 
with  short  answers  to  them. 

XVI.  La  main  drotte,  et  la  main  gauche. 
This  is  another  amusing  attack  on  the  fallacy 
Bastiat  so  often  ridicules,  that  labor  is  wealth.  It 
proposes  that  everyone  should  be  compelled  to 
use  his  left  hand  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  national  industry. 

XVII.  Domination  par  le  travail.  This  is  to 
dissipate  a  fear,  that  in  peace  the  most  industri- 
ous nation  might  overpower  the  weaker,  as  the 
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stronger  in  war.  Bastiat  shews  that,  while  in 
war,  the  stronger  nation  overpowers  and  destroys 
the  weaker,  in  peace,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  su- 
perior industry  of  one  nation  assists  and  de- 
velops the  industry  of  its  weaker  neighbours. 

This  concludes  the  second  series  of  these 
brilliant  essays.  Bastiat  had  a  third  series  in 
course  of  preparation,  when  the  revolution  of 
1848  brought  on  a  more  pressing  danger,  viz., 
the  Socialist  Doctrines,  which,  in  truth,  had  much 
in  common  with  Protection.  Bastiat,  though 
worn  out  with  ill  health  and  fatigue,  caused  by 
his  labors  on  behalf  of  free  trade,  hastened  to 
combat  the  new  enemy,  and  with  indefatigable 
zeal  published  a  series  of  pamphlets  in  opposition 
to  the  chief  Socialist  Doctrines. 

Propri^tS  et  loi.  In  the  Journal  des  Econo- 
mvttes,  15th  May,  1848. 

The  Socialists  maintained  that  property  was 
the  mere  creation  of  the  law,  which  could  take 
away,  equally  as  well  as  give,  the  right  of  private 
property.  Bastiat  argues  on  the  contrary,  that 
property  is  not  the  creature  of  the  law,  but  that 
It  is  the  fruit  of  a  man's  industry,  and  is  anterior 
to  law,  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting property,  but  does  not  create  it. 

Justice  et  jfratemite. — In  the  Journal  dts 
Economisfps     15th  June,  1848. 

Ridicules  the  Socialist  doctrine  of fratemite, 

VEtat.  In  tlie  Journal  des  Dihats^  25th  Sept. 
1848.  An  amusing  satire  on  what  people  ex- 
pected the  state  to  do. 

La  loi,     1850. 

On  the  proper  limits  of  the  functions  of  the  law. 

Propriete  et  spoliation.  In  the  Journal  des 
DSbats,Ju\y,  1848. 

Refutes  Considerant's  doctrines  of  the  Droit 
au  travail, 

BaccalaurSat  et  Socialiitme, 

Advocates  freedom  of  education,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  university  degrees  for 
obtaining  employment. 

Protectionisme  et  communisme.    January,  1849. 

A  letter  to  M.  Thiers,  who  has  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  Protection,  shewing  the  com- 
munity between  Protection  and  Socialism. 

Spoliation  et  loi.  In  the  Journal  des  Econo- 
mistesy  15th  May,  1850. 

The  conseil  general  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  demanded  in  April,  1850,  that  the 
professors  of  Political  Economy,  paid  by  the 
government,  should  adopt,  and  teach  it,  on  pro- 
tectionist principles,  such  as  were  dominant  in 
France,  and  not  from  the  free  trade  point  of  view. 
In  this  essay  Bastiat  ridicules  this  demand. 

Ouerre  aux  chaires  d'economie  politique.  This 
is  on  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding ;  it  was 
published  three  years  before  the  last,  in  1847. 
The  Protectionist  Society  in  Paris,  in  that  year, 
modestly  demanded  that  the  Government  should 
put  down  all  professors  of  Political  Economy,  fail- 
ing in  that,  they  required  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  teach  Protectionist  doctrine. 

Capital  et  rente.    February,  1849. 

It  was  one  of  the  Socialist  doctrines  that  in- 
terest should  he  abolished  as  unlawful.  In  this 
essay,  Bastiat  investigates  the  nature  of  capital 
and  interest. 

Maudit  argent,  Jnihe  Journal  des  Economistes, 
April,  1849. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  dialogue  on  the  nature 


and  functions  of  money.  We  most  earnestly 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  student  in 
Political  Economy.  In  no  other  place  that  we 
are  aware  of,  are  the  functions  of  money  set  forth 
and  explained  with  such  clearness  of  conception. 
But  of  the  whole,  which  is  so  excellent,  we  will 
only  quote  one  passage : 

"Cost  bien  le  moment  d'analyser  la  vraie 
function  du  numeraire,  abstraction  faite  des  mines 
et  de  rimportation. 

"  Vous  avez  un  6cn.  Que  signifie-t-il  en  vos 
mains  ?  II  y  est  comme  le  temoin  et  la  preuve 
que  vous  avez,  k  une  epoque  quelconque,  ex6cut6 
un  travail,  dont  au  lieu  de  profiter,  vous  avez  fait 
jouir  la  soci^t^,  en  la  personne  de  votre  client. 
Cet  ^cu  t^moigne,  que  vous  avez  rendu  un  service 
k  la  soci^te,  et,  de  plus,  il  en  constate  la  valeur. 
n  temoigne,  en  outre,  que  vous  n'avez  pas 
encore  retire  de  la  soci^td  un  service  reel  equi- 
valent, comme  c'^tait  votre  droit.  Pour  vous 
mettre  h  m^me  de  Texercer,  quand  et  comme  il 
vous  plaira,  la  societe,  par  les  mains  de  votre 
client,  vous  a  donne  une  reconnaissance^  un  tHre^ 
un  hon  de  la  Bepublique^  un  jeton^  un  ecu,  enfin, 
qui  nc  differe^des  titres  fiduciaires  qu'en  ce  qu'il 
porte  sa  valeur  en  lui-nieme,  et  si  vous  saves 
lire,  avec  les  yeux  de  Tesprit,  les  inscriptions 
dont  il  est  charg6,  vous  dcciiiftrerez  distincte- 
ment  ces  mots ;  *  Rendez  au  porteur  un  service 
equivalent  a  celui  qtCil  a  rendu  d  la  societe^  valeur 
regue  constatee^  prouvee  et  mesuree  par  celle  qui  est 
en  moi-meme.^ '' 

We  feel  obliged  to  call  attention  to  this  pas- 
sage, on  account  of  its  absolute  coincidence  with 
what  we  have  shown  to  be  the  fundamental  concep* 
tion  of  monetary  science.  We  have  shown,  in  the 
article  Currency,  that  several  writers  had  pre- 
viously had  a  dim  conception  of  it.  But  no 
.  writer,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  seen  it  with 
such  clearness,  or  expounded  it  with  such  vivid- 
ness, as  Bastiat.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of 
the  most  important  conceptions  ever  introduced 
into  Political  Economy.  Fully  understood  and 
developed,  it  is  the  true  basis  of  monetary  science ; 
and  it  is  against  this  fundamental  conception  that 
Law's  theory  of  money  sins,  and  all  those  wild 
schemes  of  founding  a  paper  currency  upon  land, 
goods,  or  the  public  funds,  which  are  so  popular. 
It  shows  at  once  that  money  and  instruments  of 
credif  are  homogeneous,  the  one  being  general 
credit^  and  the  other  particular  credit;  and  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  currency  is  debt,  or  ser- 
vices due  to  the  owner  of  it.  The  coincidence 
between  this  passage,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
this  dialogue,  and  our  own  theory  of  money,  aa 
developed  in  our  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bankings 
1855,  and  Elements  of  Political  Economy^  1858, 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  might  be  supposed  that 
we  had  adopted  it  from  Bastiat.  We  think  it 
necessary  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Al- 
though our  own  work  was  published  in  1855,  and 
Bastiat's  pamphlet  in  1849,  we  had  no  knowledge 
of  its  existence  till  the  31st  of  May,  1859.  We 
therefore  joyfully  cede  the  priority  to  Bastiat, 
being  only  glad  enough  that  our  own  views,  formed 
independently,  should  absolutely  coincide  with 
those  of  so  great  a  master  of  Economic  science. 

Oratuite  du  Cridit. — ^Bastiafs  pamphlet,  Capi^ 
tal  et  Rente,  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
working  classes,  and  produced  a  schism  in  the 
Socialist  ranks.    The  Socialist  leaders  found  it 
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necessary  to  combat  him.  One  of  the  editors  of 
the  Voix  du  Peuple  began  the  attack,  which  was 
continued  by  Proudhon.  Bastiat  was  allowed  to 
reply  in  the  same  paper.  The  discussion  is  con- 
tinned  through  thirteen  letters,  when  Proudhon, 
finding  himself  worsted,  brought  it  to  an  end  by 
loudly  proclaiming  himself  the  victor,  and  saying 
to  Bastiat,  "  You  are  doubtless  a  good  and  wor- 
thy citizen,  an  honest  economist,  a  conscientious 
writer,  a  faithful  representative,  a  genuine  re- 
publican, and  a  true  friend  of  the  people,  but 
your  last  words  give  me  the  right  to  tell  you,  M. 
Bastiat,  that  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  you  are 
a  dead  man.*"  Bastiat,  however,  replied  to  him 
in  a  concluding  letter,  which  showed  that  he  was 
by  no  means  so  annihilated  as  Proudhon  sup- 
posed. 

Ce  qtCon  voit  et  ce  on* an  ne  voit  pas, — This 
was  the  last  of  the  brilliant  series  of  pamphlets, 
and  was  published  in  July,  1850.  In  It  Bastiat 
opens  a  new  vein  of  argument,  which  is  capable 
of  great  extension.  An  immense  proportion  of 
error  in  Political  Economy  has  arisen  by  only 
looking  at  one  circumstance  in  the  case,  and 
wholly  neglecting  a  multitude  of  other  considera- 
tions, which  are  necessary  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  we  can  ascertain  the  general  result. 
In  this  pamphlet  Bastiat  has  treated  of  a  few  of 
these  errors.  It  is  a  vein  of  argument  which  is 
capable  of  being  worked  with  great  success,  and 
to  a  vast  extent.  Bastiat,  however,  was  not  the 
first  to  make  effective  use  of  this  line  of  argu- 
ment Bentham  had  already  anticipated  him  in 
the  use  of  this  powerful  weapon.  Bentham^s 
refutation  of  the  universal  craze  of  his  day,  the 
rage  for  colonies,  is  an  admirable  example  of  this 
argument.    (Bentham.) 

This  volume  also  contains  a  few  minor  pieces. 
The  preceding  two  volumes  are  specially  de- 
voted to  the  refutation  of  current  errors.  How- 
ever brilliant  they  may  be,  such  works,  as  Bastiat 
himself  was  aware,  are  only  of  the  second  order. 
Like  Samson,  they  perish  along  with  their  vic- 
tims. Lasting  fame  is  only  given  to  those  works 
which  expound  truth.  The  last  volume  of  the 
series  is  Bastiat* s  crowning  work,  and  contains 
his  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science.  But  it  was  left  unfinished.  When 
Bastiat  felt  the  deadly  inroads  of  disease  on 
his  frail  constitation,  his  only  wish  was  to  live 
another  year  to  complete  his  work.  But  that 
was  not  granted.  To  the  iiTcparable  loss  of 
economic  science,  his  greatest  work  remains  only 
a  fragment. 

"  Now  is  the  etatelj;  column  broke, 
The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke, 
The  tnunpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  I'* 

Vol.  VI.    Harmonies  Ecanomiques, 
This  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  of 
Bastiat*8  works.    His  aim  is  to  investigate  the 
objects  and  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  this  he  does  in  a  series  of 


I.  Organisation  Naturelle,  In  this  he  treats 
of  the  organisation  of  society,  and  shews  that  the 
object  or  Political  Economy  is  to  treat  of  the 
voluntary  association  of  persons,  as  distinguished 
firom  the  schemes  of  the  Socialists,  which  are  all 
founded  upon  compulsory  association. 


n.  Besoinsy  efforts^  satisfaction.  In  this  he 
investigates  the  true  limits  and  objects  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy.  He  determines 
that  it  is  founded  upon  the  wants  of  mankind,  and 
their  reciprocal  services  ministered  to  their  reci- 
procal wants  and  desires :  — 

*^C*est  en  effet,  cette  faculte  donn^e  anx 
hommes,  et  aux  hommes  seuls,  entre  toutes  les 
creatures,  de  travaiUer  les  uns  pour  les  autres; 
c*est  cette  transmission  d*efforts,  cet  ^change  de 
services,  avec  toutes  les  combinaisons  compli- 
quees  et  infinies,  auxquelles  11  donne  lieu  k  tra- 
vers  le  temps  et  Tespacc,  c*b8t  ul  precis^ment  ce 
qui  constitue  la  science  economique,  en  montre 
Torigine,  et  en  determine  les  limites.    »    ♦    ♦ 

"  Accomplir  un  effort  pour  satisfaire  le  besoin 
d*autrui,  c'est  lui  rendre  un  service.  Si  un  ser- 
vice est  stipule  en  retour,  11  y  a  ^change  de  ser^ 
vices;  et  comme  c*est  le  cas  le  plus  ordinaire, 
Teconomie  politique  pent  ^tre  definie :  la  Tkiorie 
de  r  Schange, 

**  Qnelle  que  soit  pour  Tune  des  parties  con* 
tractantes  la  vivacit4S  du  besoin,  pour  Tautre  Tin- 
tensit^  de  Teffort,  si  T^change  est  libre,  le  deux 
services  ^changes  se  vcdent.  La  valeur  consiste 
done  dans  Tappreciation  comparative  des  services 
r^ciproques,  et  Ton  pent  dire  encore  que  Teco- 
nomie  politique  est  la  Theorie  de  la  valeur" 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Bastiat*s  conception  of 
the  nature,  the  objects,  and  the  limits  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Political  Economy  absolutely  coincides 
with  our  own. 

m.  Des  besoins  de  Vhomme.  In  this  Bastiat 
inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  wants  of  men,  and 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  stigmatising  the  fun- 
damental error  of  the  second  school  of  Political 
Economy,  that  labor  is  the  cause  of  value. 

"  Mais  11  y  a  des  ecoles  qui  out  rapporte  an  tra- 
vail seul  ce  privilege.  Leur  axiome  est :  Toute 
richesse  vient  du  travail ;  le  travail,  c'est  la  richesse. 

"  Je  ne  puis  m'empecher  de  pr^venir  ici  que 
ses  formnles,  prises  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  ont  con- 
duit k  des  erreurs  de  doctrine  dnormes,  et,  par 
suite,  k  des  mesures  legislatives  d^plorables.'* 

IV.  Echange.  In  this  Bastiat  investigates  the 
nature  of  an  exchange,  and  shews  the  functions 
that  money  and  instruments  of  credit  perform  in 
decomposing  them,  and  shews  their  natural  limits. 

V.  De  la  valeur.  Bastiat  then  investigates 
the  conception  of  value,  and  shews  that  it  is  en- 
tirely founded  on  the  mutual  appreciation  of  ser- 
vices interchanged,  and  not  upon  labor. 

"  Airisi  la  definition  du  mot  valeur,  pour  6tre 
juste,  doit  avoir  trait  non  seulement  aux  efforts 
humains,  mais  encore  k  ces  efforts  echanges,  on 
echangeables.  L^echange  fait  plus  que  de  con- 
stater,  et  mesurer  les  valeurs,  11  leur  donne  Tex- 
istence.  Je  ne  veux  pas  du-e  qu*il  donne  Texis- 
tence  aux  actes  et  aux  cboses  qui  s^^changent, 
mais  11  la  donne  k  la  notion  de  valeur. 

"  Or  quand  deux  hommes  ce  cedent  mutuelle- 
ment  leur  effort  actuel,  on  les  r^sultats  de  leurs 
efforts  ant^rieurs,  ils  se  servent  Tun  Tautre,  Us  se 
rendent  r^ciproquement  service. 

"  Je  dis  done :  La  Vaxbue,  c'bst  us  bappobt 

DE  DEUX  SERVICES  ECHANGES. 

*•  L'idee  de  valeur  est  entr^  dans  le  monde  la 
premiere  fois  qu'un  homme  ayant  dit  k  son  frere ; 
Pais  ceci  pour  moi,  je  ferai  cela  pour  toi, — ils  sont 
tomb^s  d*accord  ;  car  alors  pour  la  premiere  fois 
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on  a  pa  dure:  les  deux  services  ^chang^s  se 
valent.     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

'*  De  TEcHANGE,  nous  trayaillons  pour  nous 
pourrir,  v^tir,  abriter,  ^clairer,  gu^rir,  d^fendre, 
instruire  les  uns  les  autres.  De  1^  les  sbsvicbs 
r^ciproques.  Ces  services,  nous  les  comparons, 
nous  les  discutons,  nous  les  ivaluons;  de  1^ 
la  Vaieub." 

He  shews  that  many  circumstances  affect  value, 
and  points  out  the  false  origins  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  word. — 

"On  a  jusqu'ici  cherch^  le  principe  de  la 
Valeur  dans  une  de  ces  circonstances  qui  Taug- 
mentent  ou  qui  la  diminuent,  materiality,  dur^e, 
utility,  raret6,  travail,  difficult^  d'acquisition, 
jugement  &c; ;  fausse  direction  Imprimle  d^s  V 
origine  k  la  science,  car  Taccident  qui  modifie  le 
ph^nom^ne  n'est  pas  le  ph^nom^ne.  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 
Ainsi  le  principe  de  la  Valeur  est  pour  Smith 
dans  la  materiality,  et  la  dur^e,  pour  Say  dans 
Tutilit^,  pour  Ricardo  dans  le  travaU,  pour  Senior 
dans  la  rarete,  pour  Storchdans  le  jugement,  &c." 

He  then  shews  the  confusion  into  which  the 
Bcience  has  been  thrown  by  these  contradictory 
conceptions,  and  shews  that  the  only  true  source 
of  value  is  exchangeability. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  view,  is  that  all 
services  which  are  exchanged,  are  economical 
elements,  whatever  their  nature  be,  whether 
material,  or  immaterial ;  and  that  all  labour  is 
productive  labor,  which  produces  any  service  which 
18  wanted.  Hence  those  persons  who  satisfy  any  of 
our  mental  desires,  such  as  opera  singers,  are  in- 
cluded in  that  category.  Bastiat  then  points  out 
at  great  length  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  which 
the  doctrines  of  preceding  economists  on  the 
conception  of  value  lead.  The  whole  essay  is 
most  excellent. 

VI.  Richesse, — ^Examines  into  the  contra- 
dictory notions  which  prevail  with  regard  to 
wealth. 

VII.  Capital.^ln  this,  Bastiat  investigates 
the  nature  of  capital,  and  shows  that,  from  the 
fundamental  conception  of  value  already  obtained, 
any  service  may  be  employed  as  capital.  He 
also  has  almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  true 
notion  of  credit : — 

*'  Ce  qui  est  plus  surprenant  encore,  c'est  que 
nous  pouvons  faire  Top^ration  inverse,  quelque 
impossible  qu'elle  semble  an  premier  coup  d'oeil. 
Nous  pouvons  convertir  en  instrument  de  travail, 
en  chemin  de  fer,  en  maisons,  un  capital  qui 
n*e8t  pas  encore  n^,  utilisant  ainsi  des  ^rvices, 
qui  ne  seront  rendus  qn'au  xxe  siecle.  II  y  a  des 
banquiers  qui  en  font  Tavance  sur  la  foi  que  les 
travaiUeurs  et  les  voyageurs  de  la  troisi^me  ou 
quatri^me  g6n^ration  pourvoirent  au  payement ; 
et  ces  titres  sur  Tavenir  se  transmettent  de  main 
en  main,  sans  rester  jamais  improductifs."  Here 
we  have  exactly  the  very  doctrine  that  we  have 
enforced,  that  Credit  is  Capital.  Though  it  is 
not  usual  to  pledge  services  which  will  only  be 
rendered  three  or  four  generations  hence,  services 
to  be  paid  for  three  or  four  months  hence,  consti- 
tute an  immense  article  of  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 

He  then  discusses  the  nature  of  interest. 

VJLLL.  Propriiti,  commttnautS. — Discusses  the 
nature  of  property,  and  refutes  the  socialist  delu- 
sions on  the  subject. 

iX.    Propri^t^fonciire.--'Diac\XB3e6  the  nature 


and  the  right  to  property  In  land,  and  the  views 
of  English  and  socialist  vrriters  on  the  subject. 

X.  Concurrence. — Discusses  the  nature  and 
effects  of  competition. 

This  terminates  the  first  series  of  essays  pub- 
lished by  Bastiat.  Sketches  for  several  others 
were  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
and  have  been  published  fdong  with  the  series, 
in  this  edition.  We  are  glad  to  have  anything 
proceeding  from  so  eminent  an  author,  but  aa 
they  never  received  his  imprimaniur,  they  must 
not  be  considered  as  containing  his  final  conclu- 
sion on  the  several  points. 

We  trust  that  the  extracts  we  have  given  from 
Bastiafs  two  greatest  works  may  have  the  effect 
of  sending  our  readers  to  the  originals  themselves, 
and  we  may  now  make  a  few  general  observations 
on  them. 

Although  the  Sophismes  Economiques  were  pub- 
lished as  detached  essays,  there  is  a  thread  of 
argument  which  runs  through  them  all.  They 
are  brilliant  portions  of  a  general  attack  on  a  par- 
ticular state  of  opinion,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  of 
some  advantage  to  attempt  to  state  it  in  a  con- 
nected argument 

France  was  imbued  to  the  core  with  Protec- 
tionist opinions,  and  her  commercial  system  was 
becoming  more  exclusive  every  day.  The  Pro- 
tectionist, or  prohibitionist,  system  is  to  endeavour 
to  foster  native  industry  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  exclude  all  commodities  which  can  be 
produced  at  home,  under  the  idea  that  they  dis- 
place and  destroy  national  industry.  The  argu- 
ment  of  the  Protectionists  was  that  wealth  could 
only  be  got  by  industry,  that  labor  was  wealth, 
and  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  in- 
crease national  labor. 

To  meet  this  argument,  Bastiat  says,  that  if 
every  one  had  to  provide  everything  for  himself, 
he  would  naturally  desire  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  result,  with  the  least  possible  labor.  He 
would  never  suppose  that  the  labor,  the  means  by 
which  the  product  was  obtained,  was  the  actual 
wealth.  Bie  would  manifestly  see  that  it  is  the 
product  which  is  the  wealth.  The  beau  idSal  of 
such  a  condition  would  be  that  everything  he 
wanted  should  be  obtained  without  labor  at  all, 
like  sunlight,  air,  water,  &c.  And  as  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  state  would  be  the  aggregate  of  the 
wealth  of  each  individual,  the  whole  state  would 
be  the  more  wealthy  just  in  proportion  as  the  least 
amount  of  labor  produced  the  greatest  amount  of 
products. 

This  being  granted  as  perfectly  self-evident,  if 
we  suppose  the  whole  state  to  be  composed  of 
individuals  working  for  themselves,  the  general 
result  cannot  possibly  be  different,  if  the  notion  of 
exchange  is  introduced.  No  matter  how  things 
are  produced,  the  general  result  must  be  the  same. 
The  community  in  general  must  be  wealthier, 
and  better  off,  just  in  proportion  as  the  greatest 
amount  of  products  is  obtained  with  the  leai»t 
amount  of  labor.  In  this  proposition  it  can  make 
no  difference  how  things  are  produced,  or  who 
produce  them,  whether  each  man  for  himself,  or 
each  for  his  neighbours.  This  is  so  manifestly 
true,  that  any  doctrine  contrary  to  it  is  evidently 
false. 

But  he  says  that  the  necessary  and  avowed  con- 
sequence of  the  Protectionist  policy  is  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  production,  obtain^  by  any  given 
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amount  of  labor,  or  expenditure.  Where  then  is 
the  fallacy?  He  says  that  it  arises  from  a  con- 
f^ion  of  ideas,  which  arises  on  the  introdaction 
of  the  notion  of  exchange.  The  doctrine  of  ex- 
change introduces  the  division  of  labor,  and  as 
that  is  carried  out  to  greater  perfection,  each  man 
more  and  more  confines  himself  to  produce  one 
particular  thing  by  which  he  hopes  to  obtain  all 
other  things  he  wants,  by  exchanging  with  those 
who  produce  what  he  wants.  Now  between 
men's  desires  and  their  gratification^  Providence 
has  in  general  opposed  obstacles,  which  can  only 
be  overcome  by  human  labor.  By  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor,  each  man  confines  him- 
self to  overcome  one  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  exertion  he  makes  to  do 
so  is  labor,  and  of  course  the  greater  remuneration 
he  can  get  for  his  labor  the  tetter  for  him.  Thus 
labor  itself  becomes  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  in  fact  wealth  to  the  laborer.  Each  man  sepa- 
rately, therefore,  tries  to  make  his  labor  as  dear 
as  possible,  and  as  profitable  to  himself  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  he  rejoices  to  see  the  obstacles,  which 
it  is  his  peculiar  function  to  combat,  increased 
and  multiplied,  because  he  hopes  to  obtain  a 
greater  reward  for  doiug  so.  Thus  in  the  increase 
of  obstacles  each  man  sees  an  increase  of  wealth, 
and  hence  the  notion  gets  possession  of  bodies  of 
men  that  to  increase  obstacles,  to  increase  national 
labor,  is  to  increase  wealth.  Thus,  Bastiat  shews 
that  if  the  views  of  each  producer  are  acted  upon, 
the  result  must  be  a  very  great  increase  of  labor 
as  compared  with  the  result.  That  is,  the  result 
must  diminish  as  compared  with  the  meaus  used. 
Consequently,  the  general  result  of  Protectionist 
legislation  to  the  nation  must  manifestly  be  to 
dmiinish  its  wealth.  The  whole  fallacy  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  labor  is  wealth,*  that  to  mul- 
tiply labor  is  to  multiply  wealth,  and  that  the 
great  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be  simply  to  in- 
crease national  labor.  Having  thus  arrived  at 
the  fundamental  misconception  of  the  subject, 
Bastiat  devotes  all  his  powers  of  ridicule,  bur- 
lesque, sarcasm,  wit,  and  humor  to  combat  it. 
Thus  we  have  the  petition  of  the  manufacturers 
of  artificial  light  to  put  down  the  use  of  sunlight, 
their  great  natural  enemy,  which  is  so  destructive 
to  so  large  a  branch  of  national  industry,  by  super- 
seding the  use  of  their  product ; — the  petition  of 
the  carpenter,  that  every  one  should  be  compelled 
to  use  ft/rill/ hatchets,  in  order  to  multiply  national 
labor ; — the  petition  that  every  one  should  be  com- 
pelled to  use  his  left  hand,  with  the  same  object ; 
— the  Chinese  apologue,  and  others. 

Bastiat  then  shews  the  utter  inconsistency  of 
men's  conduct  in  their  own  affairs,  and  their  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  the  state.  The  most  red-hot 
Protectionist  will  always  act  upon  free-trade  prin- 
ciples in  his  own  business,  and  do  his  utmost  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  meaus. 
He  will,  for  his  own  benefit,  eagerly  adopt  every 
method  to  abridge  his  own  labor,  and  produce  as 
economically  and  quickly  as  possible.  But  when 
he  comes  to  deal  with  the  state,  he  does  exactly 
the  reverse.  He  then  tries  to  do  everything  to 
ino-ease  the  labor  and  diminish  the  result. 

But,  say  the  Protectionists,  it  is  admitted  that 
iill  wealth  proceeds  from  industry,  and  conse- 
quently if  foreign  products  are  introduced  cheaper 
than  they  can  bs  manufactured  at  home,  they  will 
supersede  native  products,  aud  thus  destroy  na- 


tional industry,  which  is  the  source  of  wealth. 
No !  says  Bastiat,  that  is  not  so  I  If  foreign  pro- 
ducts are  introduced,  they  must  be  paid  for  by 
native  products,  and  the  quantity  of  native  in- 
dustry which  is  set  free  from  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts at  a  dear  rate,  is  employed  partly  in  manu- 
facturing something  else  to  buy  those  cheaper 
foreign  products  with,  and  partly  is  capable  of 
being  applied  to  produce  something  else  in  addi- 
tion to  patify  some  other  wants.  Thus  as  a  body 
the  national  industry  is  not  injured  at  all,  and  the 
general  result  to  the  nation  is  not  only  that  they 
obtain  the  same  quantity  of  produce  as  before, 
but  in  addition  to  that,  the  expense  saved  mi^  be 
applied  in  obtaining  other  gratifications.  Thus 
the  national  industry  remains  ^e  same,  but  its 
products  are  greatly  increased,  and  consequently 
the  national  wealth  augmenfed.  Thus  we  obtain 
the  great  doctrine  that  the  national  industry  is 

not  DB8TB0TBO,  but  Only  TRAN8FBBB£D. 

Again,  says  Bastiat,  the  veiy  same  argumenti 
which  have  been  used  against  foreign  importations 
apply  against  machinery  of  all  sorts,  even  the 
very  humblest.  The  simplest  machine  or  imple- 
ment displaces  human  industry.  They  ought 
therefore  all  to  be  put  down,  steam-engines,  car- 
riages, roads,  ploughs,  beasts  for  agriculture,  even 
spades.  If  the  great  object  is  to  promote  national 
industry,  the  only  logical  conclusion  is  to  scratch 
the  ^ound  with  our  nails.  This  would  greatly 
multiply  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  any  re- 
quired quantity  of  com,  and  therefore  would 
greatly  increase  the  national  wealth  in  that  point 
of  view.  There  has  accordingly  been,  among  the 
ill-informed,  a  very  general  prejudice  against 
machinery,  on  the  supposition  that  it  displaces 
human  industry,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Sismondi.  But  J.  B.  Say  shewed  that  his  fallacy 
lay  in  assuming  that  consumption  is  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, which  is  a  monstrous  eiTor.  Consumption  is 
capable  of  being  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 
Moreover,  as  Bastiat  has  satisfactorily  shewn,  and 
we  believe  he  was  the  first  to  notice  it,  whatever 
fund  is  saved  from  the  expense  of  the  productions 
is  ready  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  those  whose 
labor  is  displaced  by  any  machinery.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  same  general  result  as  m  the  former 
case,  no  national  industry  is  destroy ed^  it  is  only 
trans/erred^  and  for  the  same  amount  of  industry 
the  national  enjoyments  are  greatly  increased. 

Thus  Bastiat  proves  that  foreign  importations 
of  commodities  which  can  be  produced  cheaper 
abroad,  and  the  improvements  effected  by  machi- 
nery, are  in  all  respects  analogous.  No  doubt,  in 
all  states  of  transition  from  one  system  to  another, 
a  few  individuals  ai*e  the  victims  of  the  improve- 
ment, but  the  profit  to  the  nation  is  immense. 

Thus  Bastiat  shews  that  the  Protectionist  sys- 
tem is  manifestly  adverse  to  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  national  welfare. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  these  were  not 
truths  discovered  by  Bastiat,  but  only  expounded 
by  him  with  great  ability,  and  many  are  disposed 
to  disallow  h&  claim  to  be  an  original  discoverer 
for  that  reason.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  this.  Bastiat  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  to  refute  error  is  only  the  second  glo- 
rious part.  But  that  would  not  deprive  him  of 
his  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  econo- 
mists. The  truths  contained  in  the  Sophismes 
were  perhaps  not  new,  but  they  had  never  before 
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been  expounded  with  snch  admirable  power  and 
precision,  nor  one  so  specially  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. The  whole  aim  of  these  writinjfs  is  to 
overthrow  Protection  by  making  it  ridiculous. 
The  Sophismes  Economiques  are  the  Don  Quixote 
of  Protection.  The  truths  are  so  admirably  put, 
that  no  one  who  reads  them  can  feel  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  think  otherwise,  and  they  are  as  amusing 
as  a  novel.  No  writings  were  ever  better  calcu- 
lated to  effect  their  object,  and  we  are  happy  to 
be  informed  by  M.  Pailiottet  that  their  circulation 
has  been  immense,  for  such  a  work.  Even  men 
who  are  already  persnaded  of  the  truths  they  in- 
culcate, cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  them. 
The  fallacies  of  Protection  are  in  many  respects 
extremely  plausible,  and  it  is  easy  for  persons 
who  live  after  their  refutation,  to  sneer  at  those 
who  once  held  them.  The  time  may  come,  per- 
haps, when  the  whole  world  will  be  converted  to 
free  trade,  but  we  fear  that  that  time  is  still  a 
very  long  way  off,  and  until  that  time  comes,  the 
Sophismes  will  probably  remain  the  most  effective 
weapon  to  combat  Protection. 

The  Sophismes  then,  we  have  seen,  were  only 
intended  by  jBastiat  to  clear  the  way  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  true  system  of  Economic  Science. 
The  work  in  which  Bastiat  proposed  to  erect  a 
positive  system  is  the  Harmonies. 

All  economists,  of  whatever  school,  are  agreed 
that  the  word  Value  is  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion in  the  science.  But  between  the  first  two 
schools  of  Political  Economy  and  the  third,  there 
is  a  broad  and  fundamental  distinction  between 
their  conceptions  of  the  term.  The  most  eminent 
^vriters  of  these  two  schools  differ  widely  amongst 
themselves  as  to  the  cause  and  measure  of  value ; 
but  they  all  agree  in  this,  they  consider  value  to 
be  something  inherent  in  the  article  itself.  The 
common  feature  of  these  two  schools  is  that  they 
make  value  a  quality  of  the  article,  either  mate- 
riality, durability,  utility,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  But  a  few  writers  have  taken  a  completely 
different  view  of  the  subject.  Aristotle  in  an- 
cient times,  Barbon  in  1696,  and  more  recently 
Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  in  1826,  Archbishop  Whately 
in  1831,  and  Mr.  Jennings,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
others,  have  seen  that  value  is  not  a  quality 
which  resides  in  the  article  itself,  but  that  its 
source  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  desires 
an  article.  Thus  we  have  seen  above  that  Aris- 
totle says  that  the  source  of  value  is  the  desire  of 
any  person  to  possess  a  thing,  and  the  measure  of 
value  is  the  quantity  of  things,  usually  money,  he 
will  give  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Now  this  is 
manifestly  a  completely  different  notion  of  value 
to  that  entertained  bv  the  first  two  schools  of 
Political  Economy.  And  there  can  be  no  dodbt 
whatever  that  mature  reflection  will  shew  it  to 
be  the  true  conception.  For  if  value  be  any 
quality  whatever  of  the  article  itself,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  so  long  as  that  quality  remains  the 
same,  the  value  of  the  article  cannot  change.  But 
universal  experience  demonstrates  the  gross  error 
of  this  view.  It  is  notorious  that  the  value  of 
articles  constantly  change,  while  all  their  quali- 
ties remain  the  same.  And  the  reason  is  plain, 
either  the  desire  for  them  has  changed,  or  the 
supply  has  changed,  or  both  may  happen,  without 
in  any  way  affecting  the  qualities  of  the  articles 
themselves.    And  their  values  change  accord- 


ingly, which  indubitably  proves  that  value  is 
something  altogether  bxternal  to  the  article. 
And  this  is  why  we  say  that  Bastiat  is  one  of  the 
great  founders  of  the  third  jera  of  Political 
Economy,  because  the  whole  of  his  essay  on  Value 
is  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  this  doc- 
trine, that  value  is  not  a  quality  of  the  article 
itself,  but  is  the  mutual  estimation  of  two  services 
which  are  exchanged. 

Thus  we  at  once  obtain  the  great  fundamental 
doctrine  that  value  requires  the  concurrence 
OF  TWO  minds.  Now  this  doctrine  is  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  two  preceding  schools  of  Political 
Economy,  and  exactly  reverses  the  whole  of  their 
fundamental  axioms.  Ricardo  and  his  followers 
consider  labor  exclusively  as  the  source  of 
value,  and  cannot  conceive  value  to  exist  except 
as  the  result  of  labor,  a  principle  which  Mr. 
McCulloch  and  Mr.  De  Quincey  have  pushed  to 
the  most  absurd  extremes.  In  1831  Archbishop 
Whately  sent  a  deadly  shaft  into  the  heart  of  this 
fallacy.  (Lectures, p,  167, 4th Ed.  IS55).  He  says, 
"Now  it  is  true,  it  so  happens,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  that  valuable  articles  are,  in 
almost  all  instances,  obtained  by  labor,  but  still 
this  is  an  accidental  not  an  essential  circum- 
stance." And  this  we  have  seen  above  is  the 
very  expression  used  by  Bastiat,  no  doubt 
without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Whately  having 
preceded  him.  Now  we  have  shewn,  in  the 
Preliminary  Discourse,  that  utDity,  materiality, 
durability,  scarcity,  and  in  fact  all  qualities  which 
reside  in  the  article  itself,  are  to  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded from  the  conception  of  value,  and  that  it 
means  simply  exchangeability,  and  hence  neces- 
sarily requires  the  concurrence  of  two  minds. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  that  Bastiat 
enforces  with  all  his  usual  clearness  of  conception 
and  vivacity  of  illustration.  This  he  considers  to 
be  the  true  fundamental  conception  of  the  science, 
and  that  its  true  objects  and  limits  are  to  inves- 
tigate and  develope  the  theory  oi  value,  or  of 
exchanges. 

Now  this  Lb  the  restoration  of  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  value,  and  it  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  GREATEST  REVOLUTION  that  has  been  effected 
in  any  science  since  the  days  of  Galileo, 

It  is  true  that  objections  have  been  made  by  emi- 
nent writers  against  this  definition  of  the  science,  as 
being  too  narrow,  and  they  adhere  to  the  definition 
of  its  being  that  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  wealth,  or  some  variation  of  it,  as 
being  more  comprehensive.  But  we  have  shewn, 
(Preliminary Discourse;  Consumption;  Pro- 
duction) that  by  giving  a  proper  interpretation 
to  the  words  production  and  consumption.  Pro- 
duction AND  Consumption  together  constitute 
Exchange,  and  that  distribution  depends  upon 
the  number  and  the  character  of  the  exchanges 
effected.  We  have  shewn  that  an  error  infects 
the  common  use  of  the  word  consumption,  ex- 
actly analogous  to  that  which  infects  the  common 
use  of  value.  For  while  labor  is  the  accident  and 
not  the  essence  of  value,  destruction  is  the  acct- 
dent  and  not  the  essence  of  consumption.  In 
Political  Economy,  production  is  bringing  sonae 
service  to  the  market  for  sale,  consumption  is 
purchasing  it,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  market. 
Thus  it  is  consumption  and  not  labor  which  gives 
value  to  production.  Two  parties  who  wish  to 
exchange  are  each  producers,   and  each  con- 
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^ramer8,  of  their  own,  aad  each  other's,  service. 
And  it  is  the  reciprocal  consumption  which  gives 
value  to  the  reciprocal  production,  and  the  com- 
plete transaction  constitutes  an  exchange.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  definition  of  Political  Economy 
proposed  by  J.  B.  Say,  and  so  much  in  favor  with 
writers  of  the  second  school,  is,  in  fact,  reduced 
into  the  definition  of  the  third  school. 

Having  thus  firmly  settled  that  Political  Eco- 
nomy is  the  science  of  exchanges,  Bastiat  naturally 
follows  up  this  conception,  and  shews  that  any 
service  which  may  be  exchanged,  whatever  its 
nature  be,  material  or  immaterial,  is  an  economi- 
cal element,  and  is  included  in  the  science,  and 
that  as  capital  is  only  a  particular  method  of  em- 
ploying an  economical  element,  any  service  what- 
ever may  be  capital. 

He  has  also  clearly  seen  and  expounded  in  his 
Mcmdit  Argent  the  true  doctrine  of  money.  He 
explains  that  it  is  the  representative  of  services 
due  to  the  possessors  of  it,  or  of  Debt,  thereby 
at  once  establishing  the  great  doctrine,  that  money 
and  instruments  of  credit  are  homogeneous. 
This  is  the  true  fundamental  conception  of  the 
Theory  of  Money,  and  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant conceptions  ever  introduced  into  Political 
Economy.  It  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  limits 
of  the  currency,  and  we  have  shewn  its  immense 
importance  in  the  articles  Cubbenct  and  Law. 
We  have  shewn  that  Law's  theory  of  money  is 
contrary  to  this  conception,  and  that  it  gives  the 
true  solution  of  that  problem  in  monetary  science 
which  is  so  much  (Uscnssed  at  the  present  day. 
(Bill  of  Exchanob;  Cbbbit;  Cieszkowski; 
Hill,  Edwin.) 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  Bastiat's 
clearness  of  conception  has  been  at  fault.  We 
have  seen  above,  that  he  says  that  not  only  every 
existing  economical  element  may  be  used  as 
capital,  but  that  we  may  perform  the  invebse 
operation,  and  utilise  future  services  by  turning 
them  into  productive  capital.  Now,  the  utilisa- 
tion of  future  services  is  cbbdit,  and  we  have 
shewn  (Pbbliminabt  Discoubsb  ;  Cbbdit)  that 
instruments  of  credit  in  Political  Economy  are 
exactly  analogous  to  meoativb  quantities  in 
Algebra  and  J^atural  Philosophy,  which  have  a 
real  existence,  although  they  were  a  sore  puzzle 
to  the  early  Algebraists.  Now,  this  is  exactly 
Bastiat's  conception  when  he  says  that  we  may 
perform  the  inverse  operation,  and  use  future 
services  as  productive  capital.  Bastiat  thus  sub- 
stantially acknowledges  the  great  doctrine,  that 
Cbedit  is  Capital.  But  in  an  article  on 
Credit,  in  the  Ce  quCon  voit  et  ce  qtCon  ne  voit 
pas,  he  has  fallen  into  a  most  strange  inconsis- 
tency; for  he  there  ridicules  the  notion  that 
credit  is  wealth,  and  treats  it  merely  as  the 
transfer  of  existing  commodities.  Now,  we  have 
shewn  that  Mr.  Mill  has  fallen  into  exactly  the 
same  inconsistency  (Cbbdit;  Mill,  John  Stu- 
abt).  In  one  part  of  his  work,  he  laughs  at  the 
notion  that  credit  is  productive  capital ;  in  ano- 
ther part,  he  maintains  that  bank  notes  are  capi- 
tal, and  also  bills  of  exchange,  which  he  says 
rightly,  are  not  generically  diflcrent  from  bank 
notes.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  these  manifest 
self-contradictions  in  these  two  eminent  writers  ? 
It  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  They  are 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  Fallacy  of  Am- 
higuity.    -  In  difTereut  parts  of  their  works,  they 


form  different  conceptions  of  what  credit  is.  In 
one  part  they  only  look  to  the  transfer  of  the 
article,  and  then  they  deny  that  credit  is  capital ; 
in  the  other,  they  look  to  the  circulation  of  the 
instrument  of  credit,  and  see  that  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  money,  and  then  they  maintain 
that  credit  is  capital.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  of  these  two  conceptions,  the  latter  is 
the  true  one,  and  the  former  erroneous.  Instru- 
ments of  credit  are  real  independent  economical 
elements,  like  the  negative  quantities  in  algebra, 
and  may  be  used  as  capital. 

This  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  is  capable 
of  immense  development,  strictly  following  from 
Bastiat's  conception. 

In  short,  as  we  have  fully  explained  elsewhere 
(Pbeliminabt  Discoubsb  ;  Capital),  confining 
Political  Economy  to  the  limits  of  positive  mate* 
rial  quantities,  is  exactly  as  if  we  were  to  bring 
back  Algebra  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  Arithmetic, 
and  to  reject  incorporeal  forces  from  mechanics, 
and.  invisible  elements  from  chemistry.  The 
battle  whether  incorporeal  elements  are  to  be 
admitted  into  Political  Economy  was  fought  in 
the  days  of  Galileo,  who  could  not  get  his  oppo- 
nents to  believe  in  gravity  as  a  mechanical  force, 
because  it  was  incorporeal. 

In  1856,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
Bastiat^s  works,  or  even  of  his  name,  but  merely 
seeing  the  utter  confusion  that  reigns  in  the  cur- 
rent opinions  on  Political  Economy,  we  said 
(Introduction  to  Vol.  II.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking,  §  %5)  "  The  time  has  come  when  all 
Political  Economy  must  be  be-wbitten." 
And  this  we  repeat.  There  is  no  doubt  a  vast 
quantity  of  fragmentary  truth  ascertained,  but 
it  is  only  detached  portions,  without  due  sci- 
entific connection.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Bas- 
tiat has  obtained  the  true  fundamental  conception 
which  will  reduce  into  harmony  and  order  this 
vast  mass  of  ascertained  truth,  and  shew  its  con- 
nection. We  have  no  doubt  that  taking  his  con- 
ceptions, and  developing  them  in  a  spirit  exactly 
conformable  to  that  on  which  the  physical  sci- 
ences are  treated.  Political  Economy  may  be 
raised  to  a  precision,  a  magnificence«  a  grandeur, 
and  a  compass  which  has  never  yet  been  dreamt 
of,  and  which  will  fit  it  in  all  respects  to  take  an 
equal  rank  with  the  most  complete  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

Bastiat  breathed  a  wish  (  Correspondence  Vol,  I. 
p.  204),  "  Je  ne  dissimule  pas  cependant  un  voeu 
personnel.  Qui,  je  desire  que  cette  th^orie  (de 
valeur)  rencontre,  de  mon  vivant,  assez  d'adeptes, 
(ne  fut-ce  que  deux  ou  trois,)  pour  ^tre  assur^, 
avant  de  mourrir,  qu'elle  ne  tombera  pas,  si  elle 
est  vraie.  Que  mon  livre  en  suscite  seulcment 
un  autre,  et  je  serai  satisfait.'*  We  rejoice  to 
think  that,  quite  independently,  we  have  formed 
exactly  the  same  fundamental  notions  ou  all 
the  leading  points  in  Political  Economy  as  Bastiat 
did,  and  that  this  Dictionary  is  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  constructing  the  Science  of 
Political  Economy  on  those  very  conceptions. 
And  we  hope  that  this  may  bring  about  an  entente 
cordiale  between  the  economists  of  England  and 
France. 

It  is  to  France  that  we  must  probably  look  in 
future  for  the  best  economists.  It  is  natural  to 
find  the  best  physicians  where  diseases  are  most 
rife,  the  best  organized  fire  brigades  where  fiies 
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are  most  frequent.  In  England,  the  principles  of 
free  trade  are  triumphant,  and  almost  onqnes- 
tioned.  Consequently  there  is  no  longer  a  neces  • 
sity  to  defend  what  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  in  France  the  case  is  different.  That 
pleasant  land  is  still  deeply  iuTolved  in  econo- 
mical dai'kness,  and  consequently  it  is  there  that 
we  must  thenceforth  expect  the  most  brilliant 
efforts  to  enlighten  it.  Notwithstanding  the  illus- 
trious men  who,  whatever  their  differences  may  be 
as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the  subject,  are 
all  firmly  united  in  the  practical  part  of  it, 
namely,  the  principle  of  free  exchanges,  the  pro- 
gress of  these  opinions  is  apparently  but  slow  and 
disheartening,  and  yet  from  their  scientific  beauty 
they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  find  acceptance 
in  the  French  mind.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope 
well.  The  sale  of  Bastiafs  works  has  been 
immense,  considering  their  nature.  M.  Faillottet 
has  supplied  us  with  some  details  which  we  think 
will  interest  our  readers.  He  tells  us  that  of 
Bastiat*s  smaller  works,  published  in  12mo,  and 
containing  the  Sophismes  and  the  pamphlets, 
there  have  been  sold  20,000  copies.  Of  Cobden 
et  la  ligue^  in  the  first  edition  1000  copies ;  of  the 
Harmonies^  first  edition,  1000  copies,  of  the  second 
edition,  2000  copies.  At  the  end  of  last  De- 
cember, 1858,  of  his  complete  works,  in  6  vols. 
12mo,  16,600  volumes  had  been  sold ;  and  a  fourth 
edition  of  the  Harmonies  is  now  being  printed. 
This  must  indicate  progress,  too  slow  perhaps  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  best  friends  of  France, 
but  it  must  be  sure,  and  we  fervently  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  long  before  the  fruits  of  so  much 
glorious  labor  may  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

BASTIDEDIZAB,!. 

Mhnoire  sur  Us  contributions  indirectes  rSIatioes 
aux  boissoTis.    Faris,  1830. 

BASTIEN.    Citoyen. 

Petition  a  Vassemblee  nationale  respecting  as- 
signats.    Faris,  1792. 

BASTON,  THOMAS. 

Observations  on  trade  and  a  public  spirit.  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

BATE,  HENBT.  The  Rev.,  afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Bart. 

A  few  observations  respecting  the  present  state  of 
the  pooTy  and  the  defects  of  the  poor  laws,  with  re- 
marks  upon  parochial  assessments.    London,  1802. 

BATH,  The  Earl  of,  (Pulteney.) 

A  state  of  the  national  debt  as  it  stood  on  the  24/A 
December,  1716,  with  the  payments  made  towards 
its  discharge  out  of  the  sinking  fund,  ^c,  compared 
with  the  debt  at  Michaelmas,  1725. 

An  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  domestic  affairs 
from  1721  to  Christmas  1733,  in  which  the  case  of 
our  national  debts,  the  sinking  fund,  jrc,  are  parti- 
cularly considered,    London,  1734. 

Case  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  right  of  the 
public  creditors  to  it  considered.    London,  1735. 

Considerations  on  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary 
supplies.    London,  1739. 

BAUDEAU,  NICHOLAS,  L'Ab1>e.-0iie  of 
the  most  able  and  ardent  of  the  disciples  of  Ques- 


nay,  or  the  Fhysiocrate  school  of  Folitical  Eco- 
nomy, was  bom  at  Amboise,  27th  April,  1730. 
Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  began  to  study 
for  it,  and  he  became  a  regular  canon,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  Abbey  of  Chancelade. 
He  was  some  time  after  invited  to  the  capital  by 
M.  De  Beaumont,  the  Archbishop,  a  zealous  anti- 
Jansenist.  His  taste  inclined  more  to  science 
than  theology,  and  he  abandoned  his  clerical  posi- 
tion. In  1765  he  founded  a  journal  named  Ephe^ 
merides  cbi  Citoyen,  or  Chronique  de  Vesprit 
national,  in  which  he  warmly  opposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Quesnay.  Dupont  de  Nemours  was 
Editor  of  the  Journal  de  VagricuUure,  du  com^ 
merce,,et  des  finances,  also  founded  in  1765, 
which  was  a  conmion  fighting  ground  for  the 
partisans  and  the  opponents  of  the  mercantile 
system.  Le  Trosne,  who  was  king*s  advocate  in 
the  bailiwick  of  Orleans,  attacked  some  of  the 
doctilnes  maintained  by  Baudean  in  his  paper. 
The  latter  prepared  a  series  of  letters  in  defence 
of  them,  the  first  of  which  was  inserted  in  Dupont*s 
paper.  The  editor  inserted  it  with  some  com- 
ments of  his  own,  which  had  the  efiect  of  con- 
verting Bandeau,  who  was  a  sincere  inquirer 
after  truth,  and  he  henceforth  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Quesnay.  In  1767,  the  partisans  of 
the  mercantile  system  had  strength  enough  to 
drive  Dupont  de  Nemours  from  the  editorship  of 
his  paper,  and  he  took  refage  with  Baudeau. 
They  were  joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau, 
and  the  paper  was  then  called  Bibliotheque 
raisonnee  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques,  and 
became  the  earnest  advocate  of  free  trade 
doctrines,  and  the  uncompromising  antagonist  of 
the  spirit  of  monopoly,  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms. 
In  May,  1768,  Baudeau  resigned  the  editorship 
to  Dupont  de  Nemours,  but,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued one  of  its  most  active  contributors.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Wilna  gave  him  an 
ecclesiastical  appointment  in  Foland,  which  did 
not  seem  to  have  many  attractions  for  him,  as  he 
soon  returned  to  Faris. 

In  1772  the  publication  of  the  JSphemSrides 
was  stopped  by  a  royal  command.  When  Turgot 
was  appointed  minister,  Baudeau  revived  his 
paper  under  the  name  of  Nouoelles  JEvJtSmerides 
economiques,  ou  Bibliothimie  raisonnSe  ae  Thistoire, 
de  la  morale,  et  de  la  politique.  The  publication 
lasted  from  January,  1776,  to  June,  1776,  when 
that  great  minister  being  compelled  to  resign,  the 
paper  stopped. 

•  In  1771  Bandeau  published  his  Premiere  intra* 
duction  a  la  philosophic  iconomique,  ou  Analyse 
des  itatspolicis,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
lucid  expositions  of  the  Fhysiocrate  doctrines. 
During  the  administration  of  Turgot,  he  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  Necker's  work  on  the  corn  laws. 
Necker  was  a  strong  protectionist,  and  the  party 
opposed  to  the  government  and  free  trade  con- 
sidered it  a  masterpiece.  Baudeau,  however, 
completely  answered  him.  He  had  also  written 
a  memoir  against  the  butchers*  bank  in  1768, 
which,  however,  had  not  obtained  permission  to 
be  published.  In  1776  this  was  published  in  the 
Epbem^rides  for  February,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  bank,  cidled  Caisse  de  Poissy,  was 
suppressed  by  Turgot.  (TuaooT.)  The  farmers 
of  tne  bank  prosecuted  him  for  libel,  but  Baudeau 
defended  himself  with  such  success  as  to  torn 
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public  opinion  in  his  favoor,  and  the  fanners 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  case. 

Bnt,  though  he  gained  his  cause,  it  was  a 
disastrous  victory.  Turgot  fell,  and  the  anger  of 
his  defeated  opponents  obtained  an  order  com- 
manding him  to  maintain  silence  on  all  subjects 
of  public  administration.  As  he  seemed  inclined 
to  resist  this  edict,  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  issued, 
exiling  him  to  Riom.  After  this,  Bandeau  seems 
only  to  have  published  one  short  tract  against 
Kecker*s  system  of  finance  and  his  passion  for  loans. 

Bandeau*s  mind  is  said  to  have  given  way 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  1792.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  varied  acquirements.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Bordeaux.  In  this  place  we 
shall  only  enumerate  his  economical  works.  We 
have  considered  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of 
Political  Economy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members,  in  the  Frelimin art 
Djscoubsb,  and  under  Phtsiocratbs. 

Bandeau  was  the  founder  of,  and  a  very  active 
contributor  to  the  EphSmSrides  du  Citoyen^  or 
Chrcmque  de  Vtsprit  national  1765-67,  which 
supported  Protectionist  opinions. 

In  1767  Bandeau  was  converted  to  free  trade 
opinions,  and  his  journal  was  henceforth  called 
EphSnUrides  du  Citoyeny  on  Bibliothique  rcdsonnSe 
aes  sciences  morales  et  poliliques^  Paris  1767-1772. 

In  the  first  and  ninth  numbers  of  this  work 
for  1768,  he  advocates  the  entire  and  complete 
freedom  of  trade  in  com. 

The  chief  articles  in  this  journal  which  may 
be  cited  are  one  in  Pai-t  I.  for  1767,  to  prove  that 
the  produit  net  of  land  is  the  only  national 
revenue,  and  that  upon  it  all  the  taxes  and  debts 
of  the  state  fall. 

Part  II. — Recherches  politiques  sur  les  terreurs 
populaires  qui  cause  le  ban  prix  des  grains^  et  sur 
Us  moyens  de  les  calmer.  De  Vorigine  et  de  la 
ntcessiU  des  heredites  foncieres. — Part  III.  Du 
faste  public  et  privl--Vrais  principes  du  droit 
naturei.  Part  Yl.  Reflexions  sur  la  re/arme  dans 
la  ripartitian  des  tailles.  Part  VIU — Du  sens  du 
mot  STBRILB  applique  a  Vindustrie.  Part  IX. — 
Dissertation  sur  la  non-productiviie  deV Industrie, 
Part  XI. — Explication  du  Tableau  iconomique 
dM.de******  Reflexion  swrVwdre 
iiaturel  et  essentid  des  socUtSs  politiques^  et  critique 
des  **  EUmenls  du  Commerce  "  de  Forbonnais. 

1 768.  Part  1 . — ^vis  au  peuple  sur  son  premier 
besain^  ou  petits  traites  icotwmiques  sur  U  ble,  la 
Jarine^etlepain:  IrepartieyDeVerUiereetparfaite 
Uoerte  du  commerce  des  blis.  Part  II. — Avis  au 
peuple,  ^c. :  2departie^  Traite  sur  lamonture  des 
grains,  et  sur  le  commerce  desfarines.  Parts  IV 
and  V. — Avis  au  peuple^  Hzc. :  'Smepartie,  Traiti 
sur  la  fabrication  et  le  commerce  du  pain,  et  sur 
le  vrai  moyen  de  pourvoir  aux  approvisionments 
publics.  Part  IX. — Rhultats  de  la  liberty  par- 
faite^  et  de  Vimmuniti  absolu  du  commerce  des 
grains f  de  lajarine,  et  du  pain;  et  consequences 
pratiqttes  de  ces  rSsultats.  Parts  X  and  XI. — 
Avis  aux  honnites  gens,  qui  veuUnt  bien/aire,  dans 
Uquel  on  leur  indique  tes  moyens  de  procurer  au 
pauvre  peuple  du  pain  meUleur  et  a  meilleur 
marchi. 

1769.  Part  X. — Suites  des  Avis  au  peuple  sur 
la  cherts  du  pain  et  le  monapole  des  blh. 
Part  XII. — Lettres  a  M.  Vabbi  &alianit  sur  ses 
Dialogues  ant i- economist es. 


770.  Part  YlI.^Lettr€  a  M.  Biarde  de 
VAbbaye,  sur  sa  critique  prStendue  de  la  science 
iconomique. 

In  the  Nouvdles  Ephemhides  his  principal 
economical  writings  are — 

1775.  Part  U. — Refutation  cTune  lettre  apolo- 
gStique  sur  les  corvees.  Part  III.  —  Memoire 
detains  sur  les  taxes  patfSes  ci-devant  par  le 
poisson  de  mer,  frais  ou  saU,  qui  se  consommait 
dans  la  viUe  de  Paris.  Part  lY.— Lettre  a  M. 
NeckcTy  sur  sen  Hoge  de  Colbert.  Part  V. — Le 
profit  despeuples  et  le  profit  du  roi,  edaircissement 
demandes  a  M.  Necker  sur  ses  principes  icono- 
miqueSf  et  sur  ses  prqjets  de  Ugislation,  au  nom 
des  propriitaires  fonciers,   et    des   cultivateurs 

fran^ais. 

1776.  Part  II — Memoire  sur  la  Caisse  de 
Poissy.  Parts  IV  and  V. — Observations  icono- 
mistes  a  M.  VAbbS  de  Condillac,  sur  son  livre 
"  Du  Commerce  etdu  Oouvemement"  Part  VI. — 
Mhnoire  sur  les  affaires  extraordinaires,  /aites  en 
France  pendant  la  demiere  guerre,  depuis  1756 
jusqu^en  1763. 

His  writings  not  inserted  in  the  EphSmSrides 
are: — 

IdSes  dun  citoyen  sur  T  administration  des  finances 
da  Roi.    Paris,  1763. 

Idees  d^un  citoyen  sur  le  commerce  d'Orient,  et 
sur  la  Campagme  des  Indes,  Amsterdam  and 
Paris,  1765. 

IdSes  d^un  citoyen  sur  les  besotns,  les  droits,  et 
les  devoirs  des  vrais  pauvres.    Amsterdam,  1765. 

Lettres  sur  les  emeutes  populaires^  qui  causent 
la  cherts  des  grains,  et  sur  les  prScautions  du 
moment.    Paris,  1768. 

Lettres  d^un  citoyen  sur  les  vingUhnes,  et  autres 
impdts.    Amsterdam,  1768. 

Premise  introduction  d  la  phUosophie  Scono^ 
miquCf  ou  Analyse  des  Stats  pohcSs.  Amsterdam, 
1771. 

Questions  proposees  cL  M.  Richard  de  OlasnUre, 
sur  son  plan  aimposition  soi-disani  Sconomique. 
Paris,  1774. 

Sur  Vital  prSsent  de  V agriculture  en  Angleterre 
traduit  de  V Anglais,  avec  des  remarques  sur 
VStat  de  V agriculture  en  France.    Paris,  1778. 

Principes  Sconomiques  de  Louis  XIL,  et  du 
Cardinal  d^  Amboise,  de  Henri  IV.,  et  du  due  de 
Sidly,  sur  V administration  des  finances  opposSs 
aux  systemes  des  docteurs  modemes. 

Baudeau  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  Econo- 
mies Royales  of  Sully,  but  only  two  volumes 
appeared. 

BAUDOirXH'f  A.--Formerly  Secretary  to  the 
1st  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Algeria. 

AnnucUre  des  Institutions  de  credit  financier^ 
commercial^  et  industriel  de  la  France^  et  desprin- 
cipales places  deV Europe.    Paiis,  1853. 

BAUDSILLART,  HENRL-Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  ColUge  de 
France,  was  born  28th  November,  1821,  the  son 
of  a  lawyer.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
Bourbon,  and  gained  the  prize  in  philosophy  in 
1841.  In  1846  he  gained  the  prize  at  the  Aca- 
demic Frangaise,  for  his  61oge  on  Turgot ;  and, 
in  1850,  for  that  on  Madame  de  Stael.  In  1852, 
on  tiie  recommendation  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
he  was  appointed  his  assistant  professor  at  the 
College  de  fVance ;  and,  in  1853,  ne  was  awaided 
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a  prize  at  the  Institate  for  his  Bodin  et  son  temps, 

Jean  Bodin  et  son  temps.    Paris,  1853. 

Manuel  de  VEconomie  Politique,    Paris,  1857. 

This  manaal  is  a  summary  of  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  M.  Baudrillart,  in  his  capacity  of  pro- 
fessor, and,  therefore,  it  demands  our  attention. 
We  are  happy  that  we  may  place  him  in  the 
third  school  of  Political  Economy,  namely,  the 
one  that  considers  exchange  to  be  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  science.  He  says,  p.  8,  "  Nous 
definirous  d^s  k  present  Tdconomie  politique,  la 
science  qui  a  pour  objet  la  mani^re  dont  la 
richesse  se  produit,  s'echange,  se  distribue,  et  se 
consomme ;  or,  comme  rien  de  tout  cela  n*a  lieu 
sans  travail,  et  sans  echange,  et  comme  d'une 
autre  cot^,  aucun  de  ces  travaux  et  des  ces 
echanges  ne  s'op^re  au  hasaid,  ii  s'ensuit  que  les 
lois  qui  president  au  travail,  et  k  Techange,  fer- 
ment le  veritable  champ  de  science  ^conomique." 
Also,  p.  18,  "  Sous  les  formes  diverses  qu*il  revet, 
^change  d'id^es,  ^change  de  sentiments,  Techange 
est  le  lien  unique  de  la  socictc,  11  en  est  un  des 
principanx  sous  sa  forme  specialement  industrielle. 
Sans  trop  faire  violence  au  language,  peut-etre 
pent  on  dire  que  certain  animaux  travaillent,  on 
pent  aller  peut-etre  jusqu*  k  pretendre  que  la 
fourmi  capitalise,  mais  ils  n'echangent  point. 
L'6change  est  la  sociabilit6  en  action.  ♦  •  * 
L'echange,  pos6  en  t^te  de  I'economie  politique 
r^ume  tout  la  reste.  II  n'y  pas  un  seul  fait 
^conomique  qui  ne  suppose  ce  fait,  et  qui  ne  8*y 
ram^ne.*'  He  also  well  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween Political  Economy  and  technology,  and  also 
between  it  and  statistics. 

He  excludes  immaterial  products  from  Political 
Economy.  As  we  have  fully  examined  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Pbbltminabt  Discourse  and  under 
Capital,  we  shall  say  no  more  about  it  here. 

On  the  meaning  of  Value  he  says  :  "  II  resulte 
de  ce  qui  vien  d*dtre  ait,  que  la  valeur  ne  designe 
qu*un  rapport  d'6change,  elle  ne  fait  qu'  exprimer 
£i  puissance  d'acquisition  d*un  objet  par  rapport 
aux  autres."  He  adopts  Bastiat*8  definition  of 
Value.    (Bastiat.) 

He  adopts  the  principle  that  supply  and  de- 
mand regulates  all  exchanges,  p.  219 ;  and  he  sees 
that  Ricardo*8  law  of  cost  of  production  is  only  a 
particular  case  of  the  general  law. 

It  foliows  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that 
M.  Baudrillart  holds  the  same  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  science  as  ourselves, 
although  his  work  is  divided  into  the  heads  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  We 
think  it  may  be  better  treated  by  exclusively 
adopting  the  conception  of  exchange. 

On  the  subject  of  money,  M.  Baudrillart  has 
not  advanced  beyond  J.  B.  Say,  and  he  has  passed 
over  the  true  fundamental  conception  of  it,  which 
Bastiat  so  clearly  saw.    (Bastiat.) 

But  we  regret  to  say  that  on  the  subject  of 
credit  M.  Baudrillart  has  gone  altogether  astray, 
and  has  adopted  the  ideas  of  M.  Cieszkowski,  the 
modem  Law.  Most  truly  he  says  that  the  import- 
ance of  economical  laws  is  apparent  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  evil  of  adopting  false  ones.  A  false 
view  of  credit  will  ruin  thousands  of  families,  and 
perhaps  compromise  the  future  of  a  nation.  He 
then  cites  the  fatal  results  of  the  theories  of  Law, 
and  the  Convention.  But,  marvellous  to  say,  he 
has  adopted  the  very  ideas  he  so  strongly  con- 


demns. The  doctrines  of  Cieszkowski  are  the 
identical  doctrines  of  Law. 

M.  Baudrillart  treats  instruments  of  credit  as 
signs  of  wealth,  and  classes  them  together  with 
Dock  warrants.  This  is  as  we  have  shewn  (Bill 
OF  Lading  ;  Dock  Warrsant  ;  Bill  of  Ex- 
change; Credit;  Law)  the  very  fundamental 
error  upon  which  Law  founded  his  theory  of  money. 
And  the  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  them,  is  at  the  very  root  of 
Political  Economy. 

M.  Baudrillart  does  not  give  any  opinion  on  the 
disputed  question  whether  bills  of  exchange  are 
currency  of  not,  but  he  refers  to  M.  Chevalier's 
La  Monnaie,  which  he  says  exhausts  the  subject. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  M.  Baudrillart  adopts 
the  opinions  of  his  eminent  colleague.  Now  M. 
Chevalier  entirely  adopts  the  opinion  that  bills  of 
exchange  are  currency,  together  with  money.  I^ 
then,  bills  of  exchange  and  money  are  both  cur- 
rency, they  must  both  be  of  the  same  fundamental 
nature.  Consequently,  if  bills  of  exchange  are 
signs  of  wealth,  money  must  also  be  a  sign  of 
wealth.  The  very  error  which  is  at  the  root  of 
Lawism,  and  which  the  early  economists  had  so 
much  labor  in  combating!  Oh  I  no;  money  is 
not  a  sign  of  wealth,  nor  are  bills  of  exchange,  or 
instruments  of  credit.  Bills  of  lading  and  dock 
warrants  are  not  credit.  Money  and  instru- 
ments of  credit  are  independent  entities ;  bills  of 
lading  and  dock  warrants  are  not  independent 
entities.  We  earnestly  entreat  M.  Baudrillart  to 
fly  from  the  doctrines  of  Cieszkowski  as  from  the 
plague. 


BAUDEY. 

Propriete  litteraire* 


Paris,  1850. 


BAXTEE,  S.  8. 

Hie  poor  laws  stated  and  examined^  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  exposed^  and  a  plan  suggested 
for  pUicing  such  laws  on  a  firm  and  equitable 
basis,    London,  1831. 

B AYAED,  P.  L. 

Memoires  sur  les  grandes  ressourceA  en  finances 
de  la  r^bUquefrangaise.    Paris,  1797. 

BATLDOH,J.S. 

2%e  art  of  valuing  rents  and  tillages.  London 
1823.  Fifth  edition,  enlarged  by  J.  Donaldson, 
London,  1840.  Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the 
present  time  by  R.  Baker,  London,  1856. 

A  treatise  on  the  valuation  of  property  for  the 
poor's  rates,    London,  1828. 

BAYLIS,  EDWABD. 

The  arithmetic  ofcmnuUies^  and  life  assurance, 
or  compound  interest  simplified^  ^c,  London, 
1844. 

BAZAED  AMANB.  Bom  on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  carbo- 
narism  in  France.  In  1815,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Paris.  He  then  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  appointment  in  the  prefecture 
of  the  Seine,  Soon  afterwards  he  plunged  into 
politics  and  secret  societies,  one  or  which  was 
called  Amis  de  la  virite.  Bazard  was  considered 
as  the  chief  of  these  societies,  which  became 
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dangerous  to  the  throne  of  the  Boorbons.  These 
societies  being  found  oat,  Bazard  hastened  to  give 
information  to  the  aathorities,  which,  of  coarse, 
broaght  on  him  the  bitterest  reproaches  from  his 
associates.  He  then  withdrew  from  these  con- 
spiracies, and  devoted  himself  to  philosophical 
porsaits,  and  adopted  the  opinions  of  St.  Simon. 
In  1825  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  their 
p^aper,  Le  Producteur.  This  paper  was  discon- 
tinaed  in  1826,  from  want  of  support,  and  Hazard 
and  the  St.  Simonians,  determined  to  elaborate 
and  complete  their  scheme  in  private  discussion, 
before  giving  it  to  the  world.  In  these  dis- 
cussions, Bazard's  talents  were  so  conspicuous, 
that  he  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
sect.  In  1828,  the  St.  Simonians  again  came  be- 
fore the  world  by  commencing  a  series  of  public 
conferences,  and  they  started  a  new  paper, 
L'OrganisaUur.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
was  a  grand  opportunity  for  these  social  re- 
formers to  ventilate  their  theories,  and  Bazard 
became  very  popular.  The  sect  became  so  nu- 
merous now,  that  they  purchased  le  OlobCy  a  daily 
paper,  which  had  mamtained  a  struggling  ex- 
istence for  some  years,  which  henceforth,  during 
the  short  remainder  of  its  career,  became  the 
or^n  of  their  opinions. 

Bazard  had  a  rival,  Enfantin,  in  the  sect,  and 
although  they  continued  to  act  for  some  time  to- 
gether, differences  at  length  broke  out,  and  in 
1831,  a  formal  schism  took  place.  Enfantin 
seems  to  have  been  much  the  more  powerful 
minded  man  of  the  two,  and  Bazard  found  him- 
self alone.  He  then  commenced  a  vehement 
attack  on  Enfantin,  charging  him  with  all  sorts 
of  fraud.  But  he  was  no  match  for  his  adversary, 
and  in  a  debate  in  which  he  was  hard  pressed  by 
Enfantin,  who  charged  him  with  inconsistency, 
he  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  He  retired  to 
Courtry,  near  Montfei-meU,  and  died  there  on  the 
29th  July,  1832.  The  sect  wa^  soon  afterwards 
broken  up  the  Government.  For  an  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  see  Sociausm. 

BAZINaHEN,  FEAN90I8  ANDEE 
ABOTT  DB,  w*8  horn  17th  July,  1710,  at 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  of  a  family  of  English  origin. 
He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  In  1741,  he  was  appointed 
judge  in  the  Cour  des  Mannaies^  which  office  he 
held  for  30  years.  He  then  retired  to  his  native 
town,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  promoting 
local  improvements  of  all  sorts,  especially  in 
founding  an  agricultural  society.  He  died  at 
Paris,  in  1791.  Besides  many  other  writings,  he 
published : 

lYaiti  des  tnonnaieSy  et  de  lajuridicHan  de  la 
Cour  des  mormaiea,  en  forme  de  dictionnaire, 
Paris,  1764. 

This  work,  the  firuit  of  20  years*  official  ex- 
perience, has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  on  the 
subject. 

Tables  des  monnaies  courantes  dans  Us  quatre 
parties  du  monde,    Paris,  1767. 

BAZLET.  THOMAS.  Formerly  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  now  M.P.  for 
Manchester. 

A  lecture  ttpon  cotton  as  an  element  of  industry, 
London,  1852. 


BEAL,  JAMES. 

Free  trade  in  land;  an  enquiry  into  the  social 
and  commercial  irMuence  of  the  laws  of  succession^ 
and  the  system  of  entails,  as  affecting  the  land,  the 
farmer,  and  the  labourer ;  with  observations  on  the 
transfer  of  land,    London,  1855. 

BEABBLOCE,  JAMES. 
A  treatise  upon  tithes.    4th  edition.    London, 
1813. 

BEABDE  DE  L'ABBATE.  Bom  probably 
at  Aix-la-chapelle,  where  he  was  a  doctor  of  law, 
civil  and  canon,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  1771. 

Essais  d^  agriculture,    Hamburgh,  1768. 

Dissertation  qui  a  remporte  le  prix  d  la  sociitS 
libre  economique  de  St,  Petersbourg  en  Vannee 
1768,  sur  cette  question-^Est  il  aoantageux  d  un 
itat  que  les  paysanspossedent  enpropre  du  terrain, 
ou  quits  n'aient  que  des  biens  mmbles,  etjusqu^  ot^ 
doit  s'etendre  cette  prcprietet  Amsterdam  and 
Paris,  1769. 

Recherches  sur  les  moyens  de  supprimer  les  im- 
pots  precedees  de  Vexamen  de  la  nouveUe  science. 
Amsterdam,  1770. 

La  felicUe  publique  consider ie  dans  les  pay  sans 
cultivateurs  de  leurs  propres  terres.  From  the 
Italian  of  Vignoli.    Lausanne,  1770. 

BEAUJOUB,  LOUIS  AUOUSTE,  Baron 

DB. 

A  view  of  the  commerce  of  Greece,  formed  after 
an  annual  average  from  1787  to  1797.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  H.  Home.    London,  1800. 

BEAULXEU,  CHABLES  OILLOTOH  DE. 

A  follower  of  Quesnay.  He  was  a  native  of 
Brittany,  and  a  very  voluminous  writer,  but 
little  is  known  of  him. 

Dimonstration  des  vices  de  Vimp6t  territorial 
en  nature,  MSmoire  sur  la  suppression  de  certains 
impots,  ddressi  a  Vassembiee  des  notables.  1787. 

Memoire  sur  les  droits  fiodaux  prhentS  d 
VAssemUee  Nationale.  1789. 

Reflexions  sur  la  nicessiti  (TStablir  Vensetgne' 
ment  de  la  science  de  V economic  politique, 

De  la  necessity  de  rendre  nos  colonies  independ- 
antes,  et  de  suppritner  notre  acte  de  navigation. 

BEAUMOHT,  CHABLHIS.  A  treatise  on  the 
Coal  trade.    London,  1789. 

BEATTMOHT,   JEAN    LOUIS   MOBEAU 

DE.  Bora  at  Paris  in  1715,  was  successively 
intendant  ofPoitou,Franchc  Comt^  andFlanders. 
He  died  at  Mesnil,  22nd  May,  1785. 

Mefnoire  concemant  les  impositions  et  droits  en 
liurope,    Paris,  1787. 

BEAUMONT,  J.  T.  BABBEE* 

An  Essay  on  Provident  or  Parish  Banks. 
London,  1816. 

BEAUSOBBE,  LOUIS  DE:-Bom  at  BerUn, 
22nd  August,  1730,  and  died  3rd  December,  1783. 

Introduction  g^rale  d  Vitude  de  la  politique^ 
des  finances  et  du  commerce.    Amsterdam,  1771. 

Introduction  d  la  Statistique. 
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BEAUVAI8,  J. 
Dea  obstacles  au  crSdit. 


Paris,  1850. 


BBAVE8,  WYNLHAM: 

Lex  Mercaioria  rediviva;  or^  the  Merchanfs 
Directory.  London,  1761.  Fifth  edition  en- 
larged, by  Mortimer.    London,  1792. 

A  civil,  commercial^  political^  and  literary  his- 
tory oj  Spain  and  Portugal.    London,  1793. 

BECUNE,V. 

Codede  Commerce;  Iwre  ler.    Paris,  1846. 

BECCABIA  BONESANA,  CESABE,  HAB- 
CHESK — ^This  very  celebrated  philosopher,  one 
of  the  great  founders  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Milan,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1738.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
Gian  Saverio  Beccaria  Bonesana,  and  of  Donna 
Mana  Visconti  da  Rho.  The  family  originally 
came  from  Pavia,  of  which  the  Beccaria  family 
held  the  government  for  a  short  time  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits 
College  at  Parma,  where  he  staid  eight  years. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  very  irregular  in 
his  application  to  work,  at  one  time  active  enough, 
but  at  others,  and  for  the  most  part,  indolent  and 
languid.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been  that  he 
was  soon  disgusted  with  the  frivolous  nature  of 
the  studies  prescribed,  the  feeble  imitation  of 
classical  phrases,  which  was  called  learning,  and 
the  bai'barous  jargon  of  the  syllogisms,  which 
were  miscalled  argument. 

Beccaria  beiuff  thoroughly  unsatisfied  with  the 
routine  course  of  study,  applied  himself  to  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  as  the  only  studies  capable 
of  giving  vigor  and  precision  to  thought,  but  the 
current  philosophy  of  the  day  was  as  bad  and 
weak  as  could  be.  In  this  state  of  utter  languor 
and  disgust  with  existing  studies,  the  fame  of 
Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes,  which  were  creat- 
ing an  extraordinary  sensation  in  France  and 
Italy,  reached  him.  The  freshness  and  vigor  of 
the  French  style  captivated  him:  he  felt  that 
there  was  something  at  last  worth  reading,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  his  whole  ardor  into  the  works 
of  the  French  philosophers,  D' Alembert,  Diderot, 
Helvetius,  and  Buffon. 

Matters  however  did  not  go  smoothly  with  him. 
The  extraordinary  ardor  with  which  he  embraced 
the  views  of  the  French  philosophers  highly  dis- 
pleased his  parents,  and  a  marriage  he  made  fur- 
ther irritated  them.  In  consequence  he  had  to 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  without  a  profession.  At  this  time  he 
suffered  much  distress  from  the  uncertainty  of  his 
future,  which  was  aggi*avated  by  his  bemg  na- 
turally of  a  melancholy  and  timid  disposition. 

At  this  time,  fortunately  for  himself,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  stronger  mind  than  his  own, 
and  one  more  able  to  buffet  with  the  caprices  of 
fortune — Pietro  Verri,  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  army  in  Silesia,  in  1760,  and  who  afterwards 
became  so  famous  as  an  Economist  and  an  admi- 
nistrator.   (Vb»»i,  Pietro.) 

Verri  soon  saw  through  the  character  of  his 
friend,  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius 
and  a  noble  disposition,  but  of  a  temperament  so 
melancholic  and  timid,  that  he  never  would  have 
the  courage  to  do  anything,  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  stronger  mind« 


Verri  therefore  endeavoured  to  think  of  some 
plan,  by  which  he  might  engage  Beccaria  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public,  and  display  the  ability 
which  he  really  possessed.  A  good  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself.  The  government  of  the 
Milanese  had  been  left  in  the  most  disgraceful 
state  by  the  Spaniards ;  everything  was  in  dis- 
order, and  among  other  things  the  bad  state  of 
the  currency  caused  universal  distress  among  all 
traders.  Verri  himself  had  commenced  those 
studies  in  Political  Economy  which  made  him 
afterwai'ds  so  famous,  and  he  inoculated  Beccaria 
with  the  subject.  The  evils  of  the  degraded  cur- 
rency affected  every  one,  and  Verri  saw  that  if  he 
could  persuade  Beccaria  to  write  a^ood  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  it  would  necessarily  interest  every 
one,  and  bring  him  before  the  public. 

In  1762,  accordingly,  Beccaria  wrote  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  Bad  State  of  the  Milanese  Cttrreney, 
which  was  printed  at  Lucca.  The  result  fully 
answered  Verri's  expectations.  It  created  a  very 
genera]  interest,  and  Beccaria's  name  became  at 
once  known  to  the  public.  A  great  controversy 
immediately  arose.  The  Marquis  Carpani,  who 
thought  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  matter, 
was  piqued  at  Beccaria  writing  about  it,  and  he 
published  a  tract  called  Risposta  ad  un  amico 
sopra  le  numete^  in  which  he  advocated  the  very 
same  doctrines  that  Mr.  Lowndes  had  done  under 
similar  circumstances  in  England  (Lowkdbs), 
namely,  that  in  the  new  coinage,  a  new  valuation 
of  gold  and  silver  should  be  made,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  in  the  new  coin  should  be 
conformable  to  the  price  of  bullion,  as  rated  in 
the  degraded  current  coins. 

On  the  21st  April,  1762,  a  proclamation  ap- 
peared denouncing  heavy  penalties  against  all 
who  carried  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  state.  This 
was  the  88th  which  had  been  published  since  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  but  of  course  like 
all  similar  ones  everywhere  else,  it  had  not  the 
slightest  effect.  Beccaria's  tract  appeared  in  July, 
1762,  and  so  low  was  the  state  of  economical 
knowledge,  that  its  principles  were  very  generally 
disputed,  just  as  those  of  Horner  were  afterwards 
in  England.  Carpani,  whose  views  were  refnted 
in  it,  as  well  as  several  others,  attacked  him.  But 
he  did  not  want  allies ;  the  two  Verri  supported 
him,  and  in  a  humorous  dialogue  ridiculed  the 
doctrines  of  Carpani  and  the  lawyers.  In  Turin, 
Beccaria's  tract  was  warmly  applauded. 

Verri's  object  was  obtained ;  Beccaria's  consti- 
tutional timidity  was  overcome ;  he  had  appeared 
before  the  public,  and  had  secured  attention,  if 
not  conviction.  A  society  of  young  men  was 
formed,  among  whom,  besides  Beccaria  and  the 
two  Verri,  was  Frisi,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, and  others.  This  society  started  a  paper 
somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  Spectator,  and 
named  it  //  Caffd.  It  discussed  all  subjects,  phi- 
losophical and  literary,  and  soon  attained  great 
fame,  from  the  vivacity  and  genius  with  which 
the  various  subjects  were  discussed.  It  lasted 
from  June  1764  to  June  1766,  and  is  still  consi- 
dered as  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  which  has  ever 
appeared  in  Italy. 

But  however  excellent  and  spirited  the  papers 
in  //  Cciffe  were,  Beccaria  published  in  1764  the 
work  which  immediately  procured  him  a  Euro- 
pean reputation,  and  which  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  his  fame  with  posterity.    This  was  hia 
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De^dditte  e  deUeptnet  which  was  published  anony- 
moosly  at  Leghorn,  in  July,  1764.  As  this  work 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  onr  present  subject,  we  can- 
not of  coarse  give  any  account  of  it,  beyond  what 
affected  the  author*s  personal  history.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  its  effect  was  instantaneous.  It 
was  already  out  of  print  in  August ;  within  half 
a  century  it  went  through  twenty -eight  editions 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  translated  into  twenty-two 
languages,  being  more  than  any  other  book  except 
the  Bible.  It  excited  the  warmest  admiration 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Lord  Mansfield 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  writer  without 
a  token  of  respect.  Berne  sent  him  a  medal,  and 
all  countries  vied  in  doiug  him  honor. 

In  1766,  he  was  invited  to  Paris  by  all  the 
literary  world,  along  with  Pietro  Verri.  But  he 
was  greatly  averse  to  move  from  his  own  country. 
Pietro's  public  duties  prevented  him  from  going, 
but  he  strongly  urged  Beccaria  to  go,  and  aftar 
f^reat  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the 
journey,  and  sent  his  brother  Alessandro  with 
him,  to  strengthen  his  resolution.  At  last  he 
started,  but  when  he  reached  Lyons,  his  consti- 
tutional melancholy  so  completely  overcame  him, 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  on.  Pietro 
Verri  wrote  to  him  very  strongly  to  continue 
his  journey,  and  at  last  the  entreaties  of  Alessan- 
dro prevailed,  and  he  reached  Paris,  where,  of 
course,  he  was  most  warmly  received  by  all  the 
literary  society.  But  all  the  favor  and  kindness 
of  the  French  failed  to  reconcile  him  to  absence 
from  his  own  country ;— on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
wearied  and  annoyed  him.  His  melancholy  re- 
turned- stronger  than  ever,  it  became  a  sort  of 
morbid  nostalgia,  and  nothing  could  keep  him 
from  hurrying  back  to  Italy,  where  he  arrived 
quite  unexpectedly,  without  even  stopping  to  see 
Voltaire,  much  to  Yerri's  disgust. 

Catherine  II.,  of  Russia,  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  so  famous  a  man  as  the  author  of 
the  De^delUti  t  delle  pene^  and  invited  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  with  a  promise  of  suitable  employ- 
ment. Beccaria  communicated  this  offer  to  Count 
Firmiani,  the  Austrian  Governor  of  Lombardy, 
who  was  a  liberal-minded  man.  He  reported  it 
to  the  Grovemment  at  Vienna.  Count  Kaunitz 
earnestly  desired  him  not  to  lose  so  estinuible  a 
man  for  the  countrv.  Not  wishing,  however,  to 
impede  his  career,  Beccaria  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Russia,  on  the  promise  that  he  would  return. 
He  decided  on  remaining  at  home,  and  in  Nov. 
1768,  a  chair  of  Political  Economy  was  founded 
for  him  in  the  Palatine  school  of  Milan,  under 
the  name  of  Scieme  Camerali. 

This  was  the  second  chair  of  Political  Eco- 
nomv  which  was  founded  in  Italy,  and  the  third 
in  Europe,— the  first  bemg  that  for  Crenovesi,  at 
Naples,  in  1754  (Gbnovssi),  and  the  second, 
that  at  Stockholm.  Beccaria  gave  his  first 
lecture  on  the  9th  January,  1769.  This  was 
published ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  course  was 
unfortunately  not  published  till  1804,  in  Cus- 
todies collection  of  the  Italian  Economists,  of 
which  Beccarla*s  writings  form  the  11th  and 
12th  volumes  of  the  modern  part.  As  we  have 
given  a  somewhat  full  analysis  of  Beccaria*s 
views,  which  are  extremely  interesting,  inas- 
much as  they  were  delivered  several  years  before 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  published,  we  shall 
say  no  more  about  them  here. 


Henceforth  Beccaria  published  nothing,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  was  of 
great  use  in  the  administration  of  his  country, 
but  he  added  nothing  to  the  stock  of  science.  In 
fact,  his  constitutional  timidity  prevented  him 
from  putting  before  the  public  views  which 
would  provoke  opposition.  He  himself  said  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  the  apostle  of  humanity,  but 
not  its  martyr.  In  April,  1771,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Supremo  consiglio  cTEconomia, 
This  Board  having  been  suppressed,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  MofUtrato  politieo- 
eameraUy  with  the  rank  of  councdlor,  and  on  the 
19th  January,  1791,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  reforming  the  system  of  civil  and  criminal 
procedure. 

Though  he  published  nothing,  the  Board  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  comprising  his  friends 
the  two  Verri,  Neri,  Carli,  and  Frisi,  effected  an 
entire  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince. Beccaria  was  frequently  called  upon  for 
reports  upon  various  subjects.  These,  with  one 
exception,  have  not  been  published,  but  the 
Baron  Custodi,  who  was  allowed  to  read  them, 
has  pronounced  the  warmest  eulogium  upon 
them.  In  consequence  of  one  of  them  the  Mila- 
nese currency  was  entirely  reformed,  and  in 
another  he  recommended  the  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  was  afterwards 
carried  out  by  the  French  convention. 

A  stroke  of  apoplexy  carried  him  off  on  the 
28th  November,  1793.  He  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife  he  left  a  daughter,  and  by  his 
second,  a  son. 

Beccaria*8  economical  writings  which  havo 
been  published  are : — 

Del  disordinej  e  de*  rimedf  delle  tnonete,  nello 
Stato  di  MikmOy  neW  anno  1762. 

This  excellent  little  tract  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  first  Beccaria  published,  at  the  request  of 
Verri.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  thoroughly 
sound  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  money,  and 
value.  He  saw  through  the  fallacies  which  so 
long  blinded  so  many  persons  in  England  in 
1811,  and  subsequent  years. 

He  begins  by  certain  definitions,  amonp^  which 
are,  ^11  valore  h  una  quantity  che  misura  la 
stima  che  fanno  gli  uomini  delle  cose.'* — 
^  Value  is  a  substance  which  measures  the  esti- 
mation in  which  men  hold  things.**  *^I1  como 
fatto  al  metallo  n^  aggiunge  n^  toglie  valore  alle 
monete,  non  altro  essendo,  che  un  solenoe  attes- 
tato  di  che  rappresenta  la  nazione  della  quan- 
titlt  e  finezza  del  metallo.** — **  Coining  the  metal 
neither  adds  to,  nor  takes  away  from,  the  value 
of  money,  as  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  formal 
attestation  which  informs  the  nation  of  the  quan- 
tity and  fineness  of  the  metal.** 

Beccaria  then  bases  his  arguments  on  three 
propositions : — 

I.  Una  equal  quantity  di  metallo  dee  corris- 
pondere  ad  un  equal  numero  di  lire  in  ogni  moneta. 

II.  Come  il  totale  di  un  metallo  circolante  h 
al  totale  dell*  altro,  cosi  una  data  parte  di  un 
metallo  deve  essere  ad  una  equal  parte  dell*  altro 
metallo  in  ogni  moneta. 

III.  NeUo  stabilire  il  valore  delle  monete^ 
non  si  dee  considerare  che  la  pura  quantitiL  di 
metallo  fino,  nessun  conto  facendo  n^  della  lega, 
n^  delle  spese  del  monetaggio,  n^  della  maggiore 
raffinasione  di  alcone  monete. 
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Of  these  propositions  the  first  and  third  are 
undoubtedly  true.  The  second,  in  the  terms  he 
has  stated  it,  is  as  unquestionably  false,  because 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  existence  is  much  more  than  fifteen 
times  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  gold.  The  best 
authorities  place  it  at  forty  times,  though  of  course 
it  must  be  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  true  reason  why  silver  being  forty  times  as 
abundant,  is  only  fifteen  times  less  valuable,  is 
explained  in  the  Theory  of  Prices.  Beccaria 
is  opposed  to  any  seignorage  being  charged  on 
the  coinage.  It  is  strange  that  so  excellent  an 
economist  as  Beccaria  should  not  have  shaken 
himself  free  from  the  notions  of  the  mercantile 
system.  "  Questo  stato  di  guerra,  in  cui  Obbes 
ha  creduto  essere  le  genti,  si  verifica  nel  commercio 
e  nolle  monete,  dove  ogni  nazione  cerca  d*arrichirsi 
coir  impoverimento  altrui,  e  combatte  piii  coU' 
industria,  che  colli  armi." — "  That  state  of  war, 
in  which  Hobbes  believed  nations  to  be,  is  true 
in  commerce  and  money,  where  each  nation  trie^ 
to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  every  other,  and 
fights  rather  with  industry  than  with  arms." 
As  Beccaria  wrote  this  treatise  very  young,  we 
need  not  be  too  severe  upon  him  for  not  having 
emancipated  himself  from  the  universal  prejudice 
of  his  day.  He  points  out  the  inutility  of  edicts 
in  regulating  the  value  of  money,  or  anything 
else.  In  the  second  part,  Beccaria  applies  his 
principles  to  the  circumstances  of  Milan,  and 
shews  that  the  same  era  in  which  tampering  with 
the  currency,  and  the  issue  of  base  money  took 
place,  was  the  verv  one  in  which  Italian  com- 
merce declined.  He  gives  some  valuable  tables 
of  the  currencies  of  difierent  countries.  But  he 
had  not  learnt  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  that  there 
ought  to  be  only  one  standard  metal.  He  wished 
to  adopt  the  medium  value  of  gold  and  silver 
throughout  Europe ;  and  fix  the  value  of  gold  to 
silver  at  14^  to  1. 

Elementi  di  Economia  Pubhlica. 

This  was  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Beccaria  in  1769,  but  not  published  till  1804,  in 
Custodies  collection  of  the  Italian  Economists. 
It  has  also  been  published  in  the  Classici  Italiani, 
Milan,  1822,  and  separately  at  Florence,  in  1854. 
The  opening  discourse,  or  Prolnsiane,  was,  how- 
ever, published  in  1769,  and  translated  into 
English.  This  course  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  delivered  seven  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
and  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  a  very  much 
greater  advance  had  been  made  in  the  science  of 
Political  Economy,  before  Adam  Smith,  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

Beccaria,  in  his  very  excellent  discourse, 
defines  Political  Economy  and  Commerce  to  be 
the  sciences  which  point  out  the  means  of  pre- 
serving and  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  State,  and 
making  the  best  use  of  it,  and  he  rejoices  that 
these  are  now  to  be  made  the  subject  of  public 
discussion.  A  mistaken  prudence  had  once  tried 
to  keep  them  secret.  Free  discussion  would 
dissipate  a  multitude  of  prejudice,  which  opposed 
the  truest  wisdom.  It  is  of  great  public  utility 
that  these  sciences  should  be  generally  cultivated. 
Kor  is  it  sufficient  to  know  genertd  principles 
only,  but  minute  details.  Every  Economical 
action  resolves  itself  into  procuring  the  greatest 
amount  of  labor,  and  services,  from  the  members 


of  a  nation,  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  true  and 
original  riches,  much  more  than  in  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals,  signs  only  which  run  to  the 
calls  of  industry  and  labor,  and  which  fly  from 
ignorance  and  indolence,  notwithstanding  every 
obstacle. 

Beccaria  saw  that  the  fundamental  conception 
of  Political  Economy  was  exchange,  "  In  ogni 
tempo  vi  h  stato  cambio  di  cose  con  cose  recipro- 
camente  superfine  e  necessarie,  di  azioni  con 
cose,  di  azioni  con  azioni." — **  In  every  age  there 
has  been  an  exchange  of  products  for  products, 
reciprocally  superfluous  and  necessary,  of  ser- 
vices for  products,  and  of  services  for  services." 
This  description  includes  the  widest  description 
of  property  which  has  been  said  to  be  properly 
included  in  Political  Economy.  Beccaria  also 
says  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  multitude  of 
ages,  and  of  minute  facts,  and  experiments  upon 
which  to  rear  the  science.  He  says,  that  the 
first  seeds  of  Economic  Science  in  modem  times 
are  to  be  found  in  Bacon. 

In  his  lectures  Beccaria  defines  Political  E>x>- 
nomy  as  above,  and  defines  wealth  to  be  all  things 
usefal  and  agreeable.  Everything  which  serves 
for  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  mankind,  comes 
from  the  earth,— either  vegetables,  minerals,  or 
animals.  The  means  of  making  the  best  use  of 
this  he  calls  Political  Agriculture,  and  forms  the 
first  object  of  Political  Economy.  These  raw 
materials,  however,  require  to  be  modified  by 
human  labor,  to  make  them  fit  for  human  use. 
This  process  is  called  manufacture,  and  is  the 
second  object  of  Political  Economy.  As  men 
have  usually  an  abundance  of  some  things  greater 
than  they  require,  and  are  in  want  of  others, 
they  reciprocally  exchange  them,— and  this  is 
called  commerce,  the  third  object  of  Political 
Economy. 

The  labor  of  men,  moreover,  requires  to  be 
protected  from  foreign  violence,  and  internal 
injustice.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and  administrators.  These  must  be  sup- 
ported by  taxation.  The  best  mode  of  levying 
and  applying  this  is  called  Finance,  and  is  the 
fourth  object  of  Political  Economy. 

The  fifth  and  last  object  of  Political  Economy 
he  calls  Government,  under  which  are  includ^ 
the  sciences,  education,  good  order,  public  secu- 
rity and  peace. 

This  is  the  broad  outline  of  what  Beccaria 
considers  as  the  domain  of  Political  Economv ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  opinion  coincides 
very  much  with  that  of  many  influential  thinkers 
at  the  present  day. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
short  abstract  of  Beccaria*s  mode  of  treating  the 
subject. 

He  begins  by  considering  the  case  of  a  number 
of  families  thrown  upon  an  uncultivated  land. 
They  might  live  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
animals  of  the  water,  air,  and  earth,  wild  fruits, 
trees  and  roots;  they  might  clothe  themselves 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  dwell  in  caves. 
In  process  of  time,  after  having  tamed  nuiny  of 
the  wild  animals,  their  own  observations,  and 
the  wants  of  the  rising  generation,  would  lead 
them  to  try  to  increase  the  natural  productions 
of  the  earth.  But  to  do  this,  they  must  surmount 
many  obstacles,  such  as  clearing  the  land,  &c., 
which   would   require   time   and   instruments. 
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Tliey  must  have  seeds  to  plant,  and  during  this 
time  they  must  have  food  and  clothing.  The 
sum,  then,  of  all  things  which  are  necessary  to 
make  an  nncnltivated  land  fmitfnl,  which  are 
the  foundations  of  culture,  and  without  which 
the  land  would  remain  desert,  he  calls  Capital. 

The  land  being  thus  rendered  productive, 
must  be  kept  so ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
reserving  from  the  first  year's  produce  sufficient 
to  replant  it,  and  perform  the  same  operations 
over  again.  A  portion,  therefore,  of  the  preced- 
ing year's  wealth  must  be  appropriated  to  re- 
production, and  this  he  calls  annual  provision. 

He  then  announces  very  clearly  the  doctrine 
of  the  division  of  labour^  which  Adam  Smith 
begins  with.  ^  From  these  families  spring  neces- 
sarily the  arts,  and  the  dififerent  occupations  of 
men.  Each  one  learns  by  experience  by  apply- 
ing the  hand  and  the  mind  always  to  the  same 
kind  of  works  and  productions,  he  finds  the 
results  more  easy,  more  abundant,  and  better, 
than  those  which  each  one  would  make  if  each 
one  by  himself  made  everything  necessary  for 
himself  alone;  whence  some  tend  the  flocks, 
some  card  the  wool,  some  weave  it.  One  culti- 
vates the  com,  another  makes  it  into  bread; 
another  makes  clothes;  another  builds  for  the 
husbandmen  and  workmen;  the  arts  thus  in- 
oreasing  and  linking  themselves  together,  and 
men  in  this  manner  dividing  themselves  into 
various  classes  and  conditions  to  their  public 
and  private  advantage.*' 

The  labor  of  men  could  not  exist  without  some- 
thing to  work  upon,  nor  could  that  exist  unless 
the  earth  produced  it.  The  hand  of  man  modi- 
fies and  disposes  of  matter,  but  does  not  add  one 
atom  to  it.  But  in  order  that  man  may  work,  he 
must  have  materials  and  food,  and  necessaries, 
during  the  time  of  his  labor ;  it  thence  follows, 
that  the  value  of  every  production  is  composed  of 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  wages  of 
the  workman. 

These  wages  are  either  not  paid  in  money,  or 
they  are,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  because 
with  money  everything  can  be  had.  Therefore 
the  true  wages  are  the  sum  of  the  necessary  and 
agreeable  things  the  laborer  can  command. 
Therefore  these  wages,  or  these  things  necessary 
and  agreeable  to  life,  however  they  may  be  modi- 
fied, all  come  from  the  earth.  Hence  the  increase 
of  the  products  of  the  earth  is  an  increase  of  wages 
to  be  divided,  and  the  destruction  of  the  same 
products  is  a  destruction  of  the  same  wages. 

Hence  the  object  of  all  economic  action  is  to 
encourage  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  useful 
and  exchangeable  products,  and  to  remove  every- 
thing which  may  diminish  this  greatest  possible 
quantity. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  inseparably 
united,  the  agriculture  of  one  state  supports  the 
industry  of  another,  and  the  industry  of  the  latter 
enriches  the  agriculture  of  the  former.  Nations, 
therefore,  though  separate  politically,  are  in  re- 
ality united  by  moral  and  physical  laws.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
useful  and  exchangeable  products,  men  must  labor 
diligently  on  the  earth,  or  upon  its  products, 
hence  it  is  the  great  end  aiui  the  first  principle  of 
Political  JSconomy  to  elicit  in  the  natives  the  greatest 
am&unt  of  useful  labor ^  that  is^  the  labor  which  pro' 
duces  the  greatest  amount  of  exchangeable  promicts. 


The  roling  principle  then  of  Political  Economy 
is  not  to  call  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  labor 
solely,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  labor. 
Every  work  must  be  done  in  the  least  possible 
time,  and  at  the  least  possible  expence.  As  all 
the  laborers  must  be  supported  out  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  more  time  and  expense  any  work 
costs,  the  more  products  of  the  earth  must  be 
given  for  it,  and  less  will  remain  to  encourage 
other  arts  and  other  works.  Hence  a  work  will 
be  less  useful  if  it  be  done  by  a  greater  number  of 
persons,  and  in  a  longer  time,  than  necessary. 

The  wants  of  man  are  always  being  renewed 
by  time,  and  life  is  supported  by  the  destruction 
and  alteration  of  matter.  He  must  be  clothed, 
and  the  tailor  must  be  furnished  with  all  the  ma- 
terials, and  he  must  be  maintained  while  he  is 
working,  and  those  who  supply  him  with  mate- 
rials must  be  maintained  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  so  on  in  succession ;  hence  in  every  piece  of 
work  two  elements  enter  into  the  price,  one  the 
raw  materials  produced  by  the  earth,  and  the  other 
the  subsistence  of  all  the  persons  who  contribute 
to  its  modification.  This  subsistence  is  in  the 
first  place  also  supplied  by  the  eai*th,  and  it  is 
different  from  it  inasmucn  as  it  is  consumed, 
whereas  the  other  is  only  worked  upon,  until  it 
reaches  its  final  destination.  In  every  payment 
therefore,  i.e.,  in  every  passage  of  a  product  from 
one  hand  to  another,  there  is  always  one  pai*t  of 
its  value  which  is  turned  into  immediate  con- 
sumption. Hence,  if  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial be  subtracted  from  any  work,  the  remainder 
represents  the  sum  of  the  things  consumed,  or  the 
subsistence  of  all  the  persons  who  have  contri- 
buted directly  or  indirectly  to  the  work.  Hence 
subsistence  or  consumption  may  be  said  to  be  the 
universal  representative  of  all  sorts  of  labor; 
consumption  being  a  more  extensive  word  than 
subsistence,  as  many  things  must  be  classed  with 
subsistence  which  are  consumed,  and  yet  are  not 
subsistence,  as  for  instance,  wood,  which  is  burnt. 

(We  may  here  remark  that  Beccaria's  analysis 
of  price  is  manifestly  defective ;  if,  as  he  says, 
price  were  only  composed  of  raw  materials  and 
wages,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  accumula- 
tion by  commerce.  In  the  language  of  English 
economists,  Beccaria  says  that  price  consists  of 
rent  and  wages,  but  Adam  Smith  shews  that  price 
consists  of  rent,  wages,  and  profits^  out  of  which 
last  of  course  all  increase  or  commercial  wealth 
arises.) 

In  valuing  labor,  the  length  of  time  it  endures 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  sub- 
sistence is  a  constant  want.  There  must  also  be 
considered  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  work 
done,  and  the  greater  or  less  skill  it  requires,  the 
dangers  and  risks  in  working  it,  either  on  account 
of  the  fragile  nature  of  the  material,  or  any  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it  noxious  or  hurtful  to 
health.  This  refers  to  the  value  of  the  labor,  be- 
cause other  considerations  affect  the  value  of  the 
thing  itself,  such  as  its  abundance  or  scarcity,  the 
greater  or  less  demand,  transpoi*t,  and  other  things 
which  influence  relative  value.  It  is  moreover 
impossible  to  fin  with  precision  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  labor  of  man,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
multitude  of  circumstances  to  be  considered. 

But  it  may  generally  be  deduced  that  arts 
among  nations  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  them,  and  to  increase  the  arts,  it  is 
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necessary  to  increase  the  demand  for  them,  and 
the  means  to  snpport  them. 

Beccaria  then  enters  into  a  long  discussion  on 
population,  its  distribution,  and  the  progress  it 
makes  in  different  forms  of  society,  and  the 
changes  of  property.  Villages  will  most  abound 
-where  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors. 
Population  will  also  depend  on  the  employment 
which  the  owners  of  the  land  give  to  their  wealth, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  government,  which 
however  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Political  Economy 
to  examine. 

It  is  most  important  also,  to  observe  that  popu- 
lation has  certain  natural  limits,  which  it  cannot 
exceed.  Man  is  the  result  of  certain  necessary 
natural  products,  which  come  from  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  can  increase  its  produce  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  indefinitely.  Man,  moreover,  re- 
quires the  help  of  animals,  and  they  too  derive 
their  nutriment  from  the  earth.  Population  in- 
creases therefore  as  much  as  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence increase.  And  these  means  increase  either 
by  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  or  by  the  pro- 
duction of  exchangeable  goods,  by  which  persons 
in  one  place  can  purchase  foreign  supplies. 

Beccaria  then  investigates  the  causes  which  re- 
strain the  increase  or  diminish  population,  which 
are  physical  and  moral.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
bad  climate,  or  an  unhealthy  situation ;  the  second 
is  epidemics  and  diseases.  The  moral  causes  are 
more  numerous  and  difficult  to  remove.  The  first 
is  ignorance,  and  want  of  civilization.  (In  Ire- 
land this  was  a  cause  of  increase.)  The  second 
moral  cause  is  the  different  customs  of  marriages, 
which  are  diminished  for  different  reasons,  such 
as  the  decreasing  value  of  labor,  dissolute  habits, 
moral  restraint,  excessive  luxury  in  the  upper 
classes,  which  the  inferior  ones  imitate,  the  im- 
mense disproportion  of  property  from  the  caprice 
of  testators.  The  thiru  moral  cause  is  celibacy, 
overabundance  of  monks,  &c.  The  fourth  cause 
IB  that  luxury,  which  supports  the  less  useful 
classes,  at  the  expence  of  the  more  useful  ones. 
The  fifth  cause  is  emigration,  which  arises  either 
from  want  of  subsistence  or  work,  from  the  weight 
of  taxation,  or  the  excessive  levies  of  soldiers, 
which  the  best  politicians  say  ought  not  to  exceed 
1^  per  cent.  The' sixth  and  last  cause,  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
and  its  arts.  Beccaria  says  that  the  causes  of  the 
diminution  of  population  may  be  reduced  to  these 
heads,  and  enlarges  upon  them.  He  then  describes 
the  different  modes  of  estimating  the  number  of 
the  population,  and  discusses  their  rates  of  mor- 
tality at  considerable  length.  This  concludes  the 
fiyrst  part  of  his  Elements. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  philosophy  of 
agriculture,  which  he  calls  political  agriculture, 
that  is  the  means  by  which  agriculture  is  im- 
proved, its  influence  on  public  wealth,  the  propor- 
tion between  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  the 
arts,  and  professions,  and  how  obstacles  to  it  may 
be  removed.  By  political  agriculture,  he  means 
tilling  the  earth,  pasturage,  fishing,  the  chase,  and 
mining.  Beccaria  then  describes  minutely  the 
obstacles  which  hinder  the  increase  of  production 
in  agriculture. 

He  then  enters  upon  the  much  disputed  ques- 
tion of  large  and  small  farms,  and  enlarges  upon 
the  advantages  which  the  advocates  of  large  fiirms 


allege  in  favor  of  the  system,  but  he  does  not  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  himself. 

He  then  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the 
different  kinds  of  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

In  the  next  chapter  he  discusses  the  various 
modes  proposed  for  regulating  the  market,  and 
advocates  entire  free  trade  in  coin,  and  shews 
that  the  free  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers 
only  is  capable  of  determining  the  just  value  of 
things.  He  discusses  the  various  reflating 
duties  proposed  by  different  parties,  to  insure  a 
supply  of  com,  and  guard  against  famine,  public 
magazines  &c.,  and  shews  their  inutility,  and 
finally  concludes  in  favor  of  unlimited  free  trade, 
both  in  the  growth  and  sale  of  com,  and  manu- 
facture of  bread.  The  only  edict  he  says,  which 
is  warranted  by  the  tame  principles  of  Political 
Economy  is  ^*Let  any  one  who  pleases  make 
bread,  and  how  he  pleases,"  private  interest  will 
do  more  for  the  public  advantage  than  the  most 
rigid  laws. 

Beccaria  then  treats  of  the  production  of  wood 
for  fuel,  aud  strongly  advocates  the  improvement 
of  transport,  the  constraction  of  canals,  and  to 
cheapen  the  price  of  it,  and  says,  that  forests 
may,  perhaps  from  their  peculiar  nature,  be 
subjected  to  certain  regulations,  notwithstanding 
the  general  rule  of  absolute  free-trade;  and 
examines  objections  to  this  interference.  He 
then  treats  of  the  culture  of  silk  worms,  and  other 
objects  of  agriculture. 

The  next  subject  of  investigation  is  the  pasto- 
ral department  of  agriculture,  including  slaves. 
He  then  touches  very  slightly  on  mining,  fishing, 
and  hunting.  On  the  subject  of  metals  he  ob- 
serves that  though  it  is  the  object  of  every  man 
to  obtain  gold,  which  gives  command  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  earth,  yet  true  politicians  have 
always  observed  that  it  is  much  more  advanta- 
geous to  a  nation  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  it,  than  to  possess  it  in  themselves. 
To  acquire  it  involves  movement,  action,  labor, 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  body  political, 
to  possess  it  in  the  soil,  is  a  soporific  drug  to  all 
industry.  The  possession  and  working  of  iron  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  every  nation  which  possesses  iron,  shoujd 
diligently  work  it,  as  an  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  all  the  works  of  man.  Fishing  and  hunting, 
too,  deserve  the  regard  of  the  Economist. 

The  third  part  of  the  Elements  relates  to  arts 
and  manufactures.  The  general  course  of  treat- 
ment is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  agriculture. 
He  enumerates  the  different  sorts,  the  obstacles 
to  their  increase,  such  as  the  deamess  and 
scarcity  of  labor,  excessive  taxation,  and  what 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  he  enumerates  among 
them  the  custom  of  persons  placing  their  money 
in  public  banks  which  pay  interest,  which  he 
seems  to  think  withdraws  money  from  trade, 
the  very  same  objection  as  had  been  made  in 
England  to  the  Bank.  Another  obstacle  is 
monopoly,  and  exclusive  privileges  which  are 
given  to  one,  when  many  others  are  ready  to 
undertake  the  same  work.  An  art  which  remains 
in  the  hands  of  one,  or  of  few,  must  always  be 
languid  and  imperfect,  and  unable  to  stand  against 
the  competition  of  similar  arts  in  other  countries, 
where  they  are  free,  which  produces  emulation, 
goodness  of  quality,  and  cheapness ;  hence  demand 
will  always  go  to  a  free  country,  and  not  to  one 
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where  severe  monopolies  exist.  These  are 
always  unjust  and  noxious,  either  In  favor  of  a 
new  trade  or  an  old  one.  Those  who  ask  for 
exclusive  privOeges  want  either  the  power  to 
cheat  with  impunity,  or  by  the  power  of  the  law 
to  tyrannize  over  the  buyer.  Free  competition 
in  manufactures  lowers  their  price,  and  improves 
their  quality,  and  increases  their  market,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  does  not  diminish  individual 
profits. 

Beccaria  then  considers  which  of  the  arts  it  is 
most  advantageous  for  a  country  to  have,  and 
the  best  order  of  their  introduction,  and  decides 
in  favor  of  the  most  necessary  ones  first,  and  so 
on  gradually  to  those  of  luxury.  The  objects 
which  a  well  regulated  system  of  manufactures 
ahould  aim  at,  are  goodness,  variety,  and  cheap- 
ness. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  of  his  lectures 
treats  of  commerce,  the  most  extensive  depart- 
ment of  the  subject. 

The  different  and  successive  wants  of  men 
determined  and  suggested  the  different  opera- 
tions devised  to  satisfy  them.  Ignorant  and 
savage  men  who  only  think  of  the  present,  and 
have  no  regard  for  the  future,  content  themselves 
with  very  little.  Thus  the  arts  and  productions 
of  a  hunting  people  are  very  few.  Those  of  a 
pastoral  people  are  more  and  more  complicated. 
Still  more  so  are  those  of  an  agricultural  people, 
and  productive  operations  being  rendered  more 
easy  and  more  certain,  gradually  superabundance 
springs  up  of  things  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  each  one*s  wants.  Thus,  if  one  has  a 
superabundance  of  one  thing  more  than  he  wants, 
and  requires  something  of  which  some  one  else 
has  a  superabundance,  they  reciprocally  ex- 
change. Every  one  finds,  too,  by  experience, 
that  it  is  easier  always  to  make  the  same  thing, 
rather  than  different  ones,  thus  he  is  induced  to 
multiply  the  quantity  of  some  single  production, 
to  have  more  than  he  requires  of  it,  which  he  can 
then  exchange  for  other  things  that  he  wants, 
these  other  things  being  multiplied  with  the  very 
same  view.  Thus  commerce  is  born,  and  a  new 
era  opens  up  for  the  refinement  and  perfection  of 
the  human  race.  And  as  at  first  nothing  was 
esteemed  except  in  proportion  as  it  was  useful 
to  satisfy  the  exigencies  and  comforts  of  life, 
from  which  came  the  idea  and  the  name  of 
Valub,  that  is,  it  was  something  which  had  the 
power  to  answer  some  end,  thus  in  this  last  state 
things  began  to  be  esteemed  according  as  they  could 
procure  other  things.    Hbncb  absolute  vai.ub 

BBCAMB  IN  CON8BQUENCB  RELATIVB,  ANI>  £X- 
CHAKOBABLE,  AKB  CAME  TO  8IOMIFT  THE  POWBB 
WHICH  ANT  OBJECT   HAS   TO   BB   EXCHANGED   FOR 

ALi.  OTHBB  THINGS,  and  the  quantity  of  anything 
which  must  be  given  for  any  other j  determined,  and 
is  called  the  price  of  that  other.  Hence  the  first 
object  of  this  part  is  the  theory  of  value,  and  the 
price  of  things.  From  this  it  came  that  for 
certain  indispensable  and  general  reasons,  that 
species  of  merchandize  which  is  most  easily  ex- 
changeable became  the  common  measure  and 
standard  of  comparison  of  all  other  things,  and 
measures  the  value  of  all  things.  And  this  com- 
mon measure  is  called  money.  Hence  the  second 
object  is  the  theory  of  money.  Competition  is 
the  third  object.  And  as  commodities,  and 
chiefly  money,  the  universal  merchandize  and 
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standard  of  value,  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  which 
is  called  circulation,  giving  rise  to  many  com- 
plicated phenomena,  the  investigation  of  these 
is  the  fourth  object.  International  trade  is  the 
fifth  object.  From  these  complicated  transac- 
tions springs  inequality  of  riches,  the  sixth 
object.  The  seventh  object  comprises  loans  and 
the  interest  of  money.  The  eighth  object  is  the 
Foreign  Exchanges.  The  ninth  object  is  the 
system  of  banking,  and  the  public  funds.  The 
tenth  object  is  public  credit,  which  springs  from 
the  last.  The  eleventh  comprises  commercial 
regulations.    The  last  relates  to  speculation. 

beccaria  then  enters  upon  the  theory  of  value 
and  prices.  All  economic  entities,  he  says,  may 
be  called  values,  which  are  more  or  less  es- 
teemed, and  they  are  esteemed  in  the  first  place 
according  to  their  capacity  to  satisfy  some  human 
wants ;  and,  secondly,  according  to  their  rarity 
and  difiiculty  of  attainment.  That  te,  in  modern 
language,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  de- 
mand and  the  limitation  of  the  supply.  Air  and 
water,  which  are  universally  diffused,  though 
necessary,  have  no  value,  nor  has  anything,  how- 
ever scarce  it  is,  which  is  not  wanted.  But  this 
utility  and  scarcity  are  relative,  not  absolute,  for 
many  things  have  ceased  to  be  useful,  because 
others  more  useful  have  been  substituted  for 
them,  or  less  expensive.  The  value  of  other 
things,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  increases, 
because  new  uses  are  discovered  for  them. 

Beccaria  then  enters  into  a  minute  analysis  of 
the  values  of  different  articles, — the  word  value 
being  invariably  used  to  denote  the  relative 
quantities  in  which  objects  will  exchange,  and 
the  causes  of  the  changes  of  value.  He  shews 
that  the  value  will  always  tend  to  rise  with  an 
increase  of  demand,  and  to  diminish  with  the 
increase  of  supply,  but  that  there  is  a  fixed  point 
to  which  the  value  of  things  tends  to  approach, 
and  that  point  to  which  the  exchangeable  value 
of  things  gravitates  is  the  labor,  or  the  time 
necessary  to  produce  them.  "  Hence,"  he  says, 
"the  value  of  anything  upon  which  labor  is 
bestowed  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  time 
necessary  to  work  at  it^  and  if  a  greater  number 
of  persons  are  employed  at  the  same  time  on  this 
work,  it  will  also  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  the  said  work. 
And  to  express  the  said  proportions  in  one  sen- 
tence, it  is  suficient  to  say  that  the  measure  ot 
this  value  of  time  and  persons  will  be  the  sub- 
sistence which  the  said  persons  consume  in  the 
said  time."  It  is  natural  that  every  one  should 
estimate  the  value  of  his  own  work  by  its  dura- 
tion, and  that  this  duration  should  be  valued  by 
the  things  which  the  workmen  consume. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Beccaria  entirely  an- 
ticipated the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  and  Ki- 
cardo,  when  the  one  said  that  the  value  of  things 
was  measured  by  lahor^  and  the  other  by  cost  of 
production.  But  he  skilfully  avoided  the  errors  to 
which  the  doctrines  of  these  eminent  writers  lead ; 
for  he  shews  that  though  this  is  the  tendency  of 
prices  under  equal  circumstances  of  production, 
yet  if  any  could  produce  cheaper  than  the  rest, 
these  would  gain  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost 
of  production,  until  increased  competition  reduced 
the  price.  Being  the  very  doctrine  we  have 
maintained  in  our  Elements,  that  no  change  in 
cost  of  production  can  cause  a  change  of  v^ue, 
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-without  a  change  in  demand  and  supply.  When 
there  is  competition  (and  Beccaria  shonld  have 
added,  an  unlimited  supply)  the  price  will  be 
fixed  by  him  who  can  produce  cheapest.  He 
then  shews  that  an  alleged  distinction  between 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  value  was  unfounded. 

Beccaria  then  investigates  the  nature  of  money, 
as  the  merchandize  which  is  always  exchange- 
able, and  for  that  reason  is  used  as  a  common 
measure  of  value.  From  this  definition,  there 
are  two  principal  uses  of  money,  one  to  be  the 
representative  sign  of  a  determinate  quantity  of 
everything  else,  and  the  other  to  be  a  pledge,  and 
a  security  that  the  owner  can  obtain  these  de- 
terminate quantities.  In  this  place,  although  he 
has  made  use  of  the  expression  representative 
sigit,  the  same  which  beguiled  John  Law,  and 
was  the  fundamental  error  of  his  system,  and 
which  Turgot  and  the  early  French  economists 
were  at  so  much  pains  to  refute ;  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  Beccaria*s  error  is  only  in  ex- 
pressioTij  and  not  in  conception.  He  fully  under- 
stood that  money  is  an  independent  and  se- 
parate merchandize;  and  he  also  saw  that  its 
nature  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
namely,  a  security  for  a  future  exchange,  which 
Aristotle  saw. 

Beccaria  then  investigates  the  origin  of  money, 
and  the  reason  why  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
came  generally  to  be  used  as  money.  These 
metals  enter  into  conmierce  exactly  in  the  same 
way  that  everything  else  does,  and  their  value 
depends,  exactly  in  a  similar  manner,  on  supply 
and  demand. 

Gold  and  silver  became  money  because  they 
were  merchandize  of  universal  exchangeability. 
Various  circumstances  then  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  them  divided  by  public  autho- 
rity into  pieces  of  equal  weight  and  fineness. 
Hence  coining  by  public  authority,  but  this  coin- 
ing was  only  a  sign  which  certified  the  weight 
and  the  fineness  of  the  money. 

Beccaria  then  shows  how  both  silver  and  gold 
became  money,  and  were  used  as  measures  of 
each  other.  He  says  that,  if  they  were  both 
simultaneously  placed  In  the  market,  they  ought 
to  exchange  in  the  inverse  proportions  of  these 
quantities,  if  the  demand  for  one  was  not  stronger 
than  the  demand  for  the  other.  This,  however,  is 
the  case,  and  illustrates  a  principle  of  very  wide 
application  in  Political  Economy,  for  whereas  the 
quantity  of  silver  is  about  40  to  1  compared  to 
that  of  gold,  its  value  is  about  1  to  15  to  gold. 

He  then  enters  into  the  considerations  affecting 
the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  as  money  simul- 
taneously, and  shews  that  if  they  are  not  valued 
in  the  coins  according  to  their  market  value,  the 
metal  which  is  undervalued  will  be  exported,  as 
has  been  abundantly  verified  in  numerous  coun- 
tries. He  also  enters  most  minutely  into  the 
effects  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  currency,  of 
which  he  had  a  flagrant  example  in  the  state  of 
Milan.  The  phenomena  of  circulation  are  then 
minutely  analysed. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  exchange  of 
material  products  has  been  considered,  but  com- 
merce is  a  very  extensive  word,  and  includes  the 
successive  series  of  exchanges,  of  all  economic 
services.  The  definition  of  commerce  as  the  ex- 
change of  the  superfluous  for  the  necessary  is 
scarcely  exact,  and  a  better  definition  is  the  ex- 


change of  things  which  are  less  useful  for  those 
that  are  more  useful,  the  word  useful  being  em- 
ployed in  its  primary  and  general  sense,  as  every- 
thing which  ministers  to  our  necessities,  or  wants, 
or  pleasures,  physical  or  moral. 

Commerce  is  usually  divided  into  internal  and 
external.  Internal  commerce  is  that  made  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  state ;  external,  the  exchange 
of  anything  whatever  which  is  produced,  or  manu- 
factured, or  at  least  represents  any  value  or  any 
service  done  by  the  members  of  one  state  with 
those  of  another.  This  distinction,  however,  only 
regards  the  political  limits  of  a  state,  and  imme- 
diately affects  the  sovereign.  He  then  discusses 
home  and  foreign  trade,  in  which  however  we  do 
not  think  he  has  been  successful,  as  he  thinks  that 
the  profit  of  one  man  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

He  points  out  that  an  increase  of  the  currency 
may  be  hurtful  to  a  nation,  as  it  may  drive  pur- 
chasers away  from  an  increase  of  price. 

The  balance  of  trade,  which  many  people  make 
80  much  of,  is  impossible  to  be  ascertained,  but 
there  are  four  signs  which,  if  they  happen  con- 
currently, prove  that  a  nation  is  advancing  in 
wealth.  1.  Increase  of  population.  2.  The  pro- 
sperity and  extension  of  agriculture.  3.  The 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest.  4.  A  rise  in  the 
prices  of  things  in  general.  These,  if  they  happen 
altogether,  infallibly  prove  that  a  nation  is  ad- 
vancing in  wealth. 

Beccaria  then  discusses  the  nature  of  interest. 
He  defines  interest  as  the  utility  which  any  per- 
son receives  from  the  use  of  anything,  whilst  the 
property  of  it  remains  with  its  owner.  Every- 
thing may  produce  such  an  utility,  hence  every- 
thing may  have  its  appropriate  and  natural 
interest.  Thus,  the  interest  of  the  earth,  the 
original  function  of  all  wealth,  is  its  constant  and 
periodical  reproduction ;  the  interest  of  labor  is 
the  wages  paid  for  it,  the  interest  of  personal 
services,  studies,  &C.,  are  the  fees  paid  for  them, 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  consists  in  the 
gain,  they  make,  deducting  the  cost  of  production. 
The  interest  of  all  industry  is  the  profit  such 
industrv  produces,  so  long  as  the  workman  has 
the  right  to  employ  it.  The  value  of  all  these 
things,  land,  labor,  services,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, is  measured  by  money ;  consequently,  the 
interest  of  money  is  the  utility  which  may  arise 
from  this  money,  as  representing  each  of  these 
values.  But  he  has  said  that  subsistence  is  the 
common  measure  of  all  these  values,  and  their 
universal  representative.  Subsistence  is  the  utility 
which  measures  all  other  utilities,  and  this  utility 
comes  firom  the  earth,  hence  every  sum  of  money 
represents  some  portion  of  the  earth,  and  the  in- 
terest of  this  money  represents  the  annual  fruit 
of  the  earth.  He  then  details  the  various  kinds 
of  hiring  or  letting.  Hence  he  says,  that  the 
products  of  the  earth  are  the  true  measure  of  the 
interest  of  money,  and  the  interest  of  land  com- 
pared to  the  interest  of  money,  is  a  true  rule  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  States.  In 
the  course  of  his  following  remarks,  he  seems  to 
have  a  dim  perception  of  some  things  which  were 
afterwards  propounded  in  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent. 

The  subject  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  is  then 
very  well  and  ably  explained,  indeed  we  do  not 
know  of  any  place  where  it  is  done  with  greater 
clearness,  terseness,  and  simplicity. 
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Beccaria  then  concludes  by  a  short  acconnt  of 
pat)llc  banks,  money  of  account,  and  credit.  This 
is  not  so  fall  and  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired, 
bnt  he  folly  bears  ont  the  meaning  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  the  fhndamental  one  of  Bjlvk  under 
that  article.  He  shows  how  the  public  banks 
arose  out  of  the  requirements  of  governments  for 
money,  which  they  could  not  raise  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. Individuals  contributed  their  wealth  to  one 
common  stock,  and  received  an  interest  for  it. 
Hence  from  this  origin  and  definition  of  public 
banks,  it  follows  that  the  heaping  together  of 
wealth  if  the  essential  point  that  forms  awl  charac- 
terizes a  banh.  But  each  of  the  owners  of  this 
wealth  still  retains  his  right  to  demand  it  back 
again,  and  consequently  he  must  have  an  acknow- 
l^gment  of  the  bank,  which  assures  to  him  the 
property  of  the  value  confided  to  it,  and  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon.  This  assurance  is  done  by 
registering  in  a  book  the  names  of  the  depositors, 
the  quality  of  the  deposit,  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  is  left,  and  giving  to  the  owner,  a  note,  or 
bill,  which  gives  him  the  right  to  demand  back, 
or  exchange,  the  sum  specified  on  the  face  of  it. 
By  this  means,  this  note  becomes  a  measure  and 
a  pledge  of  vdue,  just  like  true  and  real  money. 
If  the  owner  of  money  could  no  longer  acquire 
what  he  wanted  with  it,  money  would  be  a  use- 
less and  superfluous  thing,  thus  if  a  man  was 
rolling  in  money,  if  it  was  not  exchangeable  for 
anything  else,  he  would  be  poor  in  reality.  So 
also  if  the  owners  of  these  bank  notes  could  not 
realize  their  value,  they  would  be  no  better  than 
paper  covered  with  ink.  Their  value  then  con- 
sists in  the  confidence  that  they  can  be  realized. 
Consequently  a  bank  should  not  give  out  more 
notes  than  it  has  actual  wealth  to  represent 
them.  John  Law*s  system  is  a  fatal  example  of 
violating  this  princii)le.  Beccaria,  however,  like 
many  other  writers,  in  condemning  Law,  has  not 
really  understood  Law's  system,  and  has  himself 
proposed  the  very  same  thing. 

A  very  short  notice  on  public  credit  then 
finishes  the  Elements.  Beccaria,  thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  only  investigates  three  out  of  the  five  de- 
partments of  Political  Economy  which  he  had 
enumerated,  and  leaves  those  of  finances  and 
government  wholly  untouched. 

Delia  riduzi^ne  delle  misure  di  lunghezza  alV 
uniformitd  per  lo  stato  di  Milano.  Relazione 
presentata  cimagistrato  camerale^  il  xv  Gennaio^ 

HDCCI^XXX. 

A  report  to  the  Board  upon  the  diversity  of 
measures  in  the  State  of  Milan,  in  which  he  re- 
commends their  redaction  to  uniformity,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  decimal  system,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  in  France,  and  many  other 
countries. 

When  we  consider  that  the  lectures  of  which 
we  have  given  an  analysis  above,  were  delivered 
in  1769,  or  seven  years  before  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  was  published,  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
other  Italians  (Gbnovesi  ;  Vebki),  which  were 
published  even  earlier,  we  shall,  we  think,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Political  Economy  had 
made  much  greater  advances  before  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith  than  is  commonly  believed.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  it  stated  that 
Adam  Smith  was  the  founder  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy and  the  father  of  Free  Trade.  But  such 
opinions  only  proceed  from  inaccurate  historical 


knowledge.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  every  other  science,  England  was  far  in 
arrear  of  France  and  Italy,  Then,  no  doubt,  by 
the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  at  one 
bound  she  took  the  lead,  and  in  actual  practice, 
she  has  since  far  outstripped  every  other  nation. 
But  there  was  a  much  greater  number  of  earnest 
advocates  for  free  trade,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
before  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  published,  than 
in  England.  And  there  were  three  professor- 
ships of  Political  Economy  founded  before  1776. 
One  at  Naples  in  1754,  one  at  Stoddiolm,  and 
one  at  Milan  in  1768.  To  suppose,  therefore, 
that  Adam  Smith  was  either  the  father  of  Free 
Trade  or  of  Political  Economy  Is  a  most  profound 
error..  We  see  that  Italy  is  entitled  to  a  very 
high  rank  indeed  in  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  But  Beccaria^s  name  has  been  compa- 
ratively little  known  in  connection  with  it,  and 
this  arose  from  his  constitutional  failing.  Bec- 
caria was  endowed  with  a  great,  a  piercing,  and 
a  generous  mind,  but  it  was  vastly  less  beneficial 
to  the  human  race  than  it  might  have  been,  be- 
cause it  was  overshadowed  by  a  most  pusillani- 
mous soul.  He  was  not  one  of  those  magnanimous 
spirits  for  whom  the  highest  order  in  the  ranks 
of  fame  is  reserved,  who  will  courageously^do 
battle  for  what  they  know  to  be  truth,  in  despite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  vulgar  of  every  rank. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  of  whom  the  poet  sings— 

"  Nd  biasmo  popolar,  frale  catena, 
Spirto  d*onore  in  sue  cammin  rafrena." 

"  Nor  can  the  vul^r  cry,  a  feeble  chain. 
The  noble  spirit  in  its  course  restrain.*^ 

His  cowardice  of  spirit  greatly  lost  him  the 
esteem  of  Verri.  Finding  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  his  lectures  likely  to  create  opposi- 
tion, he  stopped,  and  left  them  unfinished,  and  he 
n^ver  published  them.  They  first  saw  the  light 
in  1804,  in  Custodies  collection  of  the  Italian 
Economists.  And  thus  he  has  deservedly  missed 
the  fame  which  would  otherwise  have  been  his 
legitimate  due. 

BEOHABD,  FEBDINANB. 

La  commvne,  VEglise,  et  rJStaty  dans  lews  rap* 
ports  avec  les  classes  lahorieuses.    Paris,  1849. 

De  r  Administration  intkrieure  de  la  France, 
Paris,  1851. 

De  ritai  du  paupSrisme  en  France,  et  des  moyens 
dy  remedier.    Paris,  1853. 

BECKEEl^  JOHN  TH0HA8. 

The  anti'pauper  system.    London,  1834. 
The  constitution  of  Friendly  Societies.    London, 
1824. 

BECKER,  SIE07BIED. 

Die  ergehnisse  des  Handels  und  ZoUeinkommens 
der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchic  im  Jahre,  1842. 
Leipsig,  1845. 

Das  Oesterreichische  Munzwesen  uom  Jahre, 
1 524  bis  1 838.     Wien,  1 838. 

Statistiche  Uehersicht  der  Bevolkerung  der  Oes* 
terreichischen  Monarchic  nach  den  Ergeonissen  der 
Jahre  1834  his  1840.  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen, 
1841. 

Die  Volhwirthschaft    Wicn,  1853. 
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BECQUEBEL. 

Recherches  mr  la  Statistique  den  CerSales,  pen- 
dant laperiode  de\%l5d  1852.    Paris,  1854. 

BEDAEEIDE,  J. 

Traits  desfaillites  et  banqtierontes.    Paris,  1 844. 
Droit  commercial ;  commentaire  du  code  de  com- 
merce,   Paris,  1857, 

Bkkkk,  HEintT. 

Observations  on  the  produce  of  the  Income  Tax, 
London,  1800. 

BEE8LET,  OEOEOE. 

A  Report  on  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  Lanca- 
shire^ with  observations  on  the  political  position  and 
general  prospects  of  the  agricultural  classes^  and  a 
Tabular  Statement  of  the  prices  of  com  and  wages 
of  husbandry,  ^c,  at  various  periods  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,    Preston,  1849. 

BEEVEBy  STJ8AHNAH. 

A  pocket  plea  for  ragged  and  industrial  schools, 
Edinburgh,  1852. 

BEOO,  JAMES,  D.D. 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Laws,  or  our  sinking 
population  and  rapidly  increasing  burdens  practi- 
cally considered,    Edinburgh,  1849. 

BE007EH,    JACQTTES   FHAHSAI8, 

coxnfT. 

Discours  sur  le  commerce  de  Vlnde,  Paris,  1789. 
Opinion  sur  le  tarif  et  le  prohibition  des  mar- 
chandises  etrangeres.    Paris,  1790. 

BEOTTILLET,  EDME. 

Traits  des  subsistences  et  des  grains  qui  servent 
a  la  nourriture  de  Vhomme,    Paris,  1780. 

BEHBy  G.  J.  Bom  at  Snlzheim  in  1773, 
Professor  of  public  right  in  the  University  of 
Wnrzbourg,  has  published  several  works,  which 
have  a  high  reputation.  Those  relating  to  Poli- 
tical Economy  are — 

Systems  der  Staatslehre,  1810. 

Lehre  von  den  Wirthschaft  des  Staats,  1822. 

BELLy  BENJAMIN,   Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  died  1820. 
Essays  on  Agriculture,    Edinburgh,  1802. 
On  Scarcity,    Edinburgh,  1804. 

BELL,  0.  M. 

The  Currency  Question^  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  on  banks  of  issue,  1840.    London,  1841. 

The  Country  Banks  and  the  Currency.  Lon- 
don, 1842. 

A  guide  to  the  investment  of  Capital,  London, 
1845. 

The  Philosophy  of  Joint  Stock  Banking,  2nd 
Edit.  liOndon,  1855. 

An  able  little  treatise. 


BELL,  WILLIAM,  D.D. 

A  vhidication  of  commerce  and  the  arts, 
don,  1758. 


Lon- 


BELLEES,  JOHN. 

Proposals  for  raising  a  College  of  Lidustry, 
London,  1696. 

Essays  about  the  poor,  manufactures,  trade, 
plantations,  Sfc,    London,  1699. 

An  essay  for  employing  the  poor  to  profit, 
London,  1723. 

BELLINI,  VINCENZO. 

Delle  Monete  di  Ferrara  Trattato.    Ferrara, 
1761. 
De  Monetis  Italia  medii  cevi,    Ferrara,  1774. 

BELLONI,     OEBOLAMO,    MABCHESE. 

A  Roman  banker  of  great  eminence,  who  wrote  a 
short  treatise  upon  commerce  in  1750,  which  was 
rewarded  with  extraordinary  honors.  The  Pope, 
Benedict  XIV.,  made  him  a  Marquis,  and  his 
treatise  was  translated  into  several  languages.  It 
is  included  in  Custodies  collection. 
Disseriazione  sopra  il  commercio,  Roma,  1750. 

BELTJENS,  MATTHIAS  EOIDIUS  HTT- 
BEETirS. 

Specimen  inaugurate  CBConomico-politicum  de 
Libertate  industria,    Leodii,  1829. 

BENABD,  TIl  N. 

Les  his  Sconomiques,    Paris,  1856. 

BENAWEN,  JEAN  MICHEL. 

Italien ;  ou  Fart  de  connoitre  toutes  les  monnoieft 
actuelles  (T Italic,  ^c,  Sfc,  avec  le  detail  des  pro- 
ductions d  Italic,    Lyon,  1787. 

BENBBIOGE,  JOHN. 

Usura  accommodata,  or  a  ready  way  to  rectify 
usury,    London,  1646. 

This  little  tract  contains  abundant  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  shewn  (Bank)  that 
the  word  Bank  is  the  equivalent  of  Monte,  or 
Mons,  Thus  at  page  3,  he  says,  "  for  their  rescue 
may  be  collected  Mons  Pietatis,  sive  Charitatis, 
a  Banke  of  Piety,  or  Charity,  as  they  of  Trent 
fitly  call  it."  Again,  "  For  borrowers  in  Trade 
for  their  supply,  as  their  occasions  shall  require, 
may  be  erected  Mons  Negotiationis,  a  Banblb  of 
Trade,'^  At  pa^e  4,  he  quotes  firom  Toiet,  who 
speaks  of  two  kmds  of  Banks,  namely,  ^  Mons 
Fidei,  a  Bankb  of  Trust,  which  Clement  VII. 
instituted  at  Rome,  he  that  put  his  money  into 
this  Banke  was  never  to  take  it  out  again,"  for 
which  the  invester  received  7  per  cent,  interest^ 
like  the  original  Bank  of  England  Stock.  He 
also  speaks  of  a  Mons  Recuperationis,  or  Banke 
of  Recovery,  of  which  the  raterest  was  12  per 
cent.  The  diflference  between  these  two  was  that 
between  perpetual  and  terminable  annuities,  where 
the  higher  interest  of  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  by  instalments.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  **  three  Bankbs  at  Venice,^*  meaning 
thereby  the  three  monti,  which,  as  we  have  shewn 
(Banking  at  Venice),  were  consolidated  into 
one  management  in  1587,  and  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  manage  the  Bank  of  Venice,  then 
first  instituted. 

BENCE,  Eu  B. 

Report  of  a  mission  from  the  Blything  Union 
to  ascertain  the  probable  employment  of  the  agri- 
adtural  laborer,  and  his  family,  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,     llalcs  worth,  1836. 
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BEHE,  BENEDETTO  DEL. 

Opere  di  Agricoltura.    Milano,  1850. 

BEHETT,  JOHN. 

An  essay  an  the  commidaHon  of  tithes,    London, 
1813. 


BEITHEB,  J. 

Theorie  mathematique  de  V economic  sociale ;  ou, 
elements  nauvccuix  d economic  politique,  Geneve, 
1856. 

BENNETT,  JOHN,  M.P.  for  Wilts. 
Oh  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture  and 
foreign  trade,    Liondon,  1827. 

BEN0I8T0N  DE  GHATEATTNEUF,  LOUIS 
FBANfiAIS.  Born  at  Paris  in  1776,  Member  of 
the  Institute. 

Recherches  sur  les  consommations  de  tout  genre 
de  la  viUe  de  Paris  en  1817,  comparSes  a  ce 
qu'elles  6taient  en  1 789.    Paris,  1 821 . 

Consommation^  industrie,    Paris,  1821. 

Considerations  sur  les  enfans  trouvis  dans  les 
principaux  itats  de  r Europe.    Paris,  1824. 

De  la  colonisation  des  condamnSs,  et  de  tavantage 
uHl  y  aurait  pour  la  France  a  adopter  ce  systeme, 
^aris,  1827. 


I" 


BENTHAM,  JEREMY.  This  preeminent 
jurist,  the  great  original  fountain  from  whence 
those  beneficent  reforms  in  the  law,  which  are 
among  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  this 
aCge,  have  sprung,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1748,  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Houndsditch. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  moderate  prac- 
tice. Though  extremely  diminutive  and  feeble 
in  body,  he  very  early  displayed  signs  of  great 
precocity,  and  his  relatives  did  the  utmost  they 
eonld  to  spoil  him  by  shewing  him  off  as  a  youth- 
ful prodigy.  In  1754,  in  his  seventh  year,  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  his  Latin 
verses  at  eight  shew  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency, at  an  age  when  most  boys  at  a  public 
school  would  be  scarcely  getting  into  "nonsense." 
He  was  distinguished  there  for  his  Latin  and 
Greek  composition,  but  upon  the  whole  he  had 
no  great  respect  for  the  discipline  and  method  of 
education  then  followed  at  that  celebrated  semi- 
nary. 

On  the  27th  June,  1760,  being  then  only  12|, 
he  was  taken  up  to  Oxford  to  be  entered  at 
Queen's  College,  and  at  that  time  he  was  ex- 
cused from  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on 
account  of  his  youth.  He  went  up  to  reside  there 
in  the  following  October.  He  was  so  diminu- 
tive for  his  age,  as  to  excite  the  smiles  of  the 
passers  by.  His  residence  at  Oxford  was  equally 
distasteful  to  him  as  Westminster  had  been.  His 
opinion  of  it  was  as  low  as  that  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  he  spoke  against  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
1763,  being  then  fifteen,  he  took  his  6.A.  degree, 
and  came  to  London  to  enter  himself  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  In  November  he  returned  to  Oxford  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Blackstone,  but  he  did  not 
entertain  any  very  high  opinion  of  them,  and 
easily  saw  through  his  flimsy  fallacies. 

His  father  destined  him  for  the  Equity  bar, 
but  he  had  already  devoted  himself  to  more  dis- 
cursive studies  than  are  supposed  to  be  agreeable 


to  so  jealous  a  mistress  as  Themis.  Plenty  of 
work  was  cut  out  for  the  young  barrister,  but 
finding  one  day  that  it  was  the  rule  of  the  pro- 
fession to  charge  fictitious  fees  in  some  cases,  he 
took  such  a  disgust  to  it,  that  nothing  could  per- 
suade him  to  continue  in  it.  He  accordingly  gave 
up  all  idea  of  practising,  and  began  to  speculate  on 
political  and  juridical  subiects,  and  to  collect  and 
compare  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
on  them. 

His  first  appearance  in  print  was  some  letters 
in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  1770.  In  1776, 
he  published  anonymously  his  "Fragment  on 
Governments,'*  being  a  severe  criticism  on  the 
doctrines  of  Blackstone.  It  made  a  considerable 
sensation,  and  was  attributed  to  several  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Lord  Mans- 
field, Lord  Camden,  and  John  Dunning.  While 
it  was  believed  to  be  by  one  of  these  celebrated 
men  it  had  a  brisk  sale,  but  his  father  was  so 
elated  with  its  success  that  he  let  out  the  secret, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  be  by  an  obscure 
briefless  barrister,  the  sale  fell  off.  Bentham  had 
prepared  a  second  and  much  stronger  attack  on 
Blackstone,  but  it  was  suppressed  from  fear  of  a 
prosecution  for  libel.  The  bold  audacity  of  his 
attacks  on  established  formalism  drew  down  many 
anathemas  on  the  author,  and  every  violent  and 
ribaldrous  pamphlet  that  appeared  was  laid  to 
his  door. 

His  "Fragment  on  Governments"  procured  him 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Lord  Shelbume, 
the  leader  of  the  Whigs.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  regular  visitor  at  Bowood,  and  met  there  most 
of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  He  also  corre- 
sponded with  many  of  the  French  philosophers. 

In  1785  he  was  invited  to  Russia  by  Prince 
Potemkin,  in  whose  service  his  brother,  then 
Colonel,  afterwards  Genertd  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
tham,  then  was.  Potemkin  wished  to  transplant 
British  civilisation,  ready  grown,  to  the  South  of 
Russia,  and  had  formed  a  great  establishment  at 
Crichoff.  Bentham  set  himself  to  collect  mate- 
rials of  agricultural,  trading,  and  manufacturing 
subjects,  and  left  England  in  August,  1785.  He 
travelled  through  France,  visiting  the  beautiful 
Roman  antiquities  at  Nimes,  and  the  towns  in 
the  south,  and  joined  a  vessel  bound  for  Smyrna 
at  Nice.  He  staid  nearly  a  month  at  Smyrna, 
and  was  the  first  to  send  home  specimens  of  the 
Sultana  raisin.  He  then  continued  his  voyage  to 
Constantinople,  and  from  there  -by  land  to  Cri- 
choff, where  he  arrived  in  February,  1 787.  While 
staying  there  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Defence  of 
Usury,  and  saw  the  model  of  a  building  devised 
by  his  brother  for  a  vast  workshop,  which  he 
adopted  for  his  Panopticon,  a  scheme  which  occu- 
pied about  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Bentham 
had  a  great  taste  for  botany,  and  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  plants  of  that  part  of 
Russia,  but  he  naturally  became  wearied  with  the 
monotony  of  Crichoff,  and  in  November,  1787,  he 
left  it,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Warsaw, 
Berlin,  and  the  Hague. 

His  Defence  of  Usury  was  sent  home  from 
Crichoff,  and  published,  and  it  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  enter 
Parliament,  and  from  some  expressions  which  fell 
from  Lord  Shelbume,  he  understood  that  he 
would  put  him  in  for  his  nomination  borough  of 
Calne.    But  it  is  probable  that  Bentham  had  mis- 
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conceived  the  language  of  his  patron.  At  all 
events  the  services  of  some  obscure  political 
lacquey  were  deemed  more  important  than  those 
of  the  greatest  social  philosopher  of  the  age,  and 
]3entham*s  wishes  were  disapx>ointed.  He  felt 
this  very  keenly,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  slight  tem- 
porary coolness  between  him  and  his  patron. 

The  miserable  administration  of  the  criminal 
and  poor  laws  engaged  Bentham's  profound  atten- 
tion for  many  years.  At  length  he  matured  a 
complete  scheme  of  reform.  He  proposed  to 
unite  the  management  of  both  in  one  central 
board,  the  criminals  to  be  confined  in  a  building 
constructed  on  peculiar  principles,  so  that  every 
part  of  it  should  be  in  the  constant  view  of  the 
superintendent,  whence  it  was  called  Panopticon. 
The  scheme  was  taken  up  with  the  utmost  warmth 
by  Pitt,  and  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day, 
and  a  bill  was  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  carry  it  out.  But  Bentham  had  given 
offence  to  George  II L,  and  when  the  bill  came  up 
for  the  Royal  assent,  the  king  vetoed  it.  The  last 
instance  probably  in  our  history  of  the  sovereign 
vetoing  a  bill,  and  all  the  more  undignified,  as  it 
was  done  out  of  pure  personal  pique.  Thus  the 
memory  of  that  monarch  stands  heavily  charged 
not  only  with  delaying  Catholic  Emancipation  for 
some  28  years,  and  thereby  bringing  the  country 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  but  also  with  delaying 
the  reform  of  the  Poor  law  for  36  years,  at  a  cost 
probably  of  not  less  than  £2,000,000  a  year,  a 
tolerably  heavy  item  to  place  to  the  debit  of  his 
account.  Parliament  voted  Bentham  a  large  com- 
pensation for  his  loss  of  time  and  labor,  and  ex- 
penses incurred.  In  1831  he  published  a  Huiory 
of  the  War  between  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Qeorge 
III,^  hy  one  of  the  Belligerents. 

The  next  noticeable  event  in  Bentham*s  life 
was  his  becoming  a  partner  with  Robert  Owen 
in  the  New  Lanark  mills,  situated  in  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Clyde,  a  little  way  below  the 
falls  of  Cora  Linn.  This  establishment  was  in- 
stituted to  carry  out  the  Socialist  doctrines  of  its 
author,  and  was  the  first  experiment  of  infant 
school  education,  and  the  abolition  of  all  coercive 
discipline.  The  connection  is  said  to  have  been 
highly  profitable  to  Bentham. 

For  some  time  Bentham  had  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  his  meditations  on  jurisprudence, 
and  social  improvement.  He  took  no  part  in 
public  affairs,  but  lived  like  a  hermit  in  his  house 
in  Queen  Square  Place,  and  received  the  visits 
only  of  a  select  number  of  private  friends,  like 
his  brother  oracle  Coleridge.  These  included 
almost  all  those  who  have  since  been  distinguished 
as  leaders  of  thought  among  men.  But  with  none 
of  these  was  his  intimacy  so  great  as  with  James 
Mill,  the  famous  historian  of  India,  who  lived 
with  him  for  six  months  every  year  from  1808  to 
1817. 

Bentham*s  fame  was  much  greater  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  England.  His  works  had  been 
popularized  by  an  excellent  French  writer,  Du- 
mont,  who  fitted  them  for  the  public  taste,  by 
expounding  them  in  a  familiar  style  with  copious 
illusti-ations.  In  1825,  being  troubled  with  a 
species  of  eczema,  Bentham  was  recommended  to 
go  to  Paris,  and  consult  a  French  physician. 
Upon  going  to  the  Court  of  justice^  the  barristers 
rose  up  in  a  body,  and  the  president  seated  him 
at  Ills  right  hand.     He  soon  after  returned  to 


London,  and  continued  the  same  peaceful  life  till 
the  6th  June,  1832,  when  his  spirit  passed  away 
with  the  tranquillity  which  fitly  closed  such  a 
Ufe. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  us  to  speak  here  of  the 
gigantic  reforms  in  jurisprudence,  which  are  be- 
yond all  question  his  doing,  and  that  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples.  His  works  have  encountered 
a  strange  fate,  as  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton  remarks. 
In  his  own  day  they  were  not  read  because  they 
were  paradoxes,  in  our  day  they  are  not  read 
because  they  are  truisms. 

In  practical  Political  Economy  his  services 
were  immense.  He  first  overthrew  the  universal 
folly  of  the  doctrine  of  the  wickedness  of  interest. 
He  first  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  craze 
for  colonies  which,  in  his  day,  infected  all  coun- 
tries, and  all  statesmen.  The  recent  example  of 
the  emancipation  of  America  was  an  Irrefutable 
example  of  the  truth  of  his  views,  which  are 
founded  upon  the  same  line  of  argument  as  Bas- 
tiat's  ce  qvCon  voit  et  ce  qu'on  ne  voitpat  (Basti  at). 
He  also  was  the  first  to  conceive  that  immense 
reform  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  was  only  effected 
in  1834,  and  which  he  would  have  carried  out  in 
1798,  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the  personal 
malignity  of  George  lU.  These  achievements 
are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  lasting  fame. 

But  in  the  theoretical,  or  more  purely  scientific 
part  of  the  subject,  he  is  not  entitled  to  equal 
praise.  Indeed,  he  was  notoriously  deficient  in 
the  auxiliary  sciences  which  are  indispensable  to 
understand  it  thoroughly.  He  could  not  raise  him- 
self above  the  views  of  Adam  Smith,  who  limited 
Political  Economy  to  material  wealth,  an  error 
which  we  have  shewn  (Pbeliminaby  Discoubse; 
Capital  ;  Ckbdit)  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
those  who,  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  could  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  gravity,  because  it  was 
an  incorporeal  force;  or  to  those  who,  in  our 
own  day,  would  deny  the  existence  of  the  gaseous 
elements  in  chemistry,  because  they  are  in- 
visible. 

Bentham's  works  were  published  in  12  volumes, 
Edinburgh,  1838-43,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sii*  John  Bowring,  one  of  his  literary  execu- 
tors, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton, 
the  historian,  who  has  prefixed  an  ample  but 
concise  introduction  to  them.  For  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  merits  and  services,  we  may  refer 
to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  article  on  him  in  his 
Dissertations  and  Discussions, 

Defence  of  Usury;  sheunng  the  impolicy  of 
legal  restraints  in  pecuniary  bargains.    Works, 

Vol.  m.,  p.  1. 

This  was  the  most  elaborate  treatise  which  had 
been  given  to  the  world  to  shew  the  futility  of 
the  prevailing  belief  in  the  wrongftil  nature  of 
usury.  Adam  Smith  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
enlighten  the  world  upon  the  beneficial  effect  of 
high  prices,  and  to  dissipate  the  popular  fallacy, 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  wicked  conspiracies 
of  farmers  and  corn-factors.  Adam  Smith  had, 
however,  argued  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
usury  lawsl  Bentham  argued  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  rate  of  interest  entirely  free.  This  was  only- 
accomplished  in  1854,  when  the  last  remnant  of 
our  usury  laws  was  struck  out  of  our  statutes. 
Like  all  treatises  which  merely  overthrew  a 
current  fallacy,  it  may  be  considered  as  somewhat 
having  lost  its  interest  along  with  its  victory. 
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But  all  those  who  love  a  beautifdl  piece  of  argu- 
mentation for  its  own  sake,  will  find  pleasure  in 
this  treatise. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  both 
Adam  Smith  and  Bentham  missed  the  obvious 
analogy  between  the  variations  of  prices  with 
respect  to  commodities,  and  the  variations  of  the 
rate  of  discount  with  respect  to  credit,  or  paper 
cuiTency. 

Manual  of  Political  Economy,  Works,  Vol. 
m.  A  great  part  of  this  treatise  has  lost  its 
interest,  as  it  is  devoted  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  the  mischievous  system  of  drawbacks  and 
bounties,  which  were  then  so  generally  adopted. 
He  also  shews  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  universal 
belief  in  the  profitable  nature  of  colonies  to  the 
mother  country.  His  line  of  argument  is  exactly 
that  of  Bastiat  in  his  essay,  Ce  qxCon  voit,  et  ce 

SCon  ne  voit  pas^  in  the  Sopkismes  JEconomiques, 
e  shews  tnat  for  the  gain  which  is  apparent, 
there  is  to  be  set  off  a  much  greater  expense 
which  escapes  observation. 

Emancipate  your  colonies;  addressed  to  the 
National  Convention  of  France  in  1793;  shewing 
the  uselessness  and  mischievousness  of  distant  dc' 
pejidencies  to  an  European  State,  Works,  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  407. 

This,  of  course,  addresses  the  just-mentioned 
arguments  to  the  French  Convention. 

Apian  for  saving  all  trouble  and  expense  in  the 
transfer  of  stock,  and  for  enabling  the  proprietors 
to  receive  their  dividends  without  powers  of  at- 
torney, or  attendance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
the  conversion  of  stock  into  note  annuities ;  written 
in  1800.    Works,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  107. 

Bentham  proposed  to  increase  the  negotiability 
and  convenience  of  public  stock  by  substituting 
transferable  note  annuities  ^with  the  interest 
stated  on  them)  for  inscription  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank.  He  hoped  that  these  notes  being 
made  small  might  obtain  the  same  currency  as 
bank  notes.  It  is  possible  that  some  convenience 
might  be  derived  from  this  plan,  though  there 
might  perhaps  be  countervailing  disadvantages 
in  the  greater  facility  for  forgery.  But  at  all 
events,  Bentham's  plan  was  only  to  make  the 
existing  debt  more  transferable ;  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  monstrous  absurdity  which  is  so  popular 
at  the  present  day,  of  first  creating  a  national 
debt,  and  then  over  and  above  that,  basing  bank 
notes  upon  its  security. 

Tracts  on  Poor  Laws  and  pauper  management. 
Works,  Vol.  Vin.,  p.  360. 

Observations  on  the  Poor  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Right  Hon,  W,  Pitt,    Vol  VHI.,  p.  440. 

These  are  the  precursors  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act. 

BEMVENITTI,  BAETOLOMMEO.  Advocate. 
Imposta  diretta  ed  unica  sulla  rendita. 
Stale  BoTiche  di  circolazione, 

BEHVEMUTI,  P.  P. 

Ateliers  philantropiques,    Paris,  1853. 

BEHZEHBESO,  0.  P,    Born  in  1777. 

Ueber  Handel  und  Gewerbe  Steiiem  und  Z'dUe, 
Elberfeld,  1819. 

Preussens  Oeldhanstalt  und  neues  Steuersisteme, 
Leipsig,  1821. 


BEEAED,  ABISTIDE. 

Organisation  du  travail,    Paris,  1848. 

BERES.  EMILE.  Bom  at  Castelnau  d*Auzan, 
in  1801. 

Manuel  de  Vemprunteur  et  du  preteur,  aussi 
caissesdu  credit  fancier,    Paris,  1853. 

Essai  sur  les  nioyens  daccroitre  la  richesse  terri* 
toriale  en  France,  et  notamment  dans  les  dipariC' 
ments  mhHdionaux,    Paris,  1830. 

Des  causes  du  mcdaise  industriel  et  commercial 
de  la  France,  et  moyen  dy  remedier,    Paris,  1832. 

Des  classes  ouvrieres,  Moyens  dameliorer  leur 
sort,  sous  le  rapport  du  bien  etre  materiel,  et  du 
perfectiofinement  moral,     Paris,  1836. 

L* association  des  douanes  AUemandes,  son  passi, 
son  avenir.    Paris,  1842. 

Compte  rendu  de  V exposition  industrielle  et  agrit 
cole  de  la  France  en  1849. 

Etudes  economiques  pratiques,    Paris,  1849. 

BEBGASSEy  NICOLAS.  A  person  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  his  day,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  in  1750.  His  family  was  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  engaged  in  commerce  at  Marseilles  and 
Lyons.  Nicolas,  however,  adopted  the  law  as  a 
profession,  and  in  1772  was  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  to  pronounce  a  public  oration  on  St. 
Thomases  Day,  an  annual  custom  at  Lyons,  and 
again  in  1774.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Mesmer*s, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  good 
economist.  He  acquired  great  public  notoriety 
by  being  engaged  in  some  celebrated  trials  just 
before  the  revolution.  He  earnestly  opposed  the 
creation  of  assignats,  and  had  a  strong  dislike  to 
banks,  and  paper  money  of  all  sorts.  His  writ- 
ings, and  his  strong  opposition  to  the  assignats, 
drew  much  hostility  upon  him,  and  he  became  a 
mark  for  multitudes  of  pamphleteers.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  preserving  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
found  it  time  to  leave  Paris  to  save  his  owti  life. 
He  tried  to  fly  to  Spain,  but  he  found  the  passage 
of  tie  Pyrenees  guarded,  and  he  then  went  to 
Tarbes,  hoping  to  escape  notice.  But  he  was 
seized  in  July,  1794,  and  taken  to  Paris.  Ber- 
gasse  saw  that  to  save  his  life  was  a  match  against 
time,  and  retarded  his  journey  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  the  plea  of  illness.  By  protracting  his 
journey  in  this  way,  he  just  succeeded  in  saving 
his  life,  as  the  revolution  of  Thermidor  took  place 
just  before  he  reached  Paris.  He  was  kept  in 
prison  on  suspicion  of  being  a  royalist,  till  the 
peace.  He  continued  his  denunciations  with  great 
boldness,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  several 
of  the  followers  of  Robespierre  to  execution.  He 
was  released  by  the  Directory,  and  remained 
quiet  during  the  empire.  At  the  restoration  he 
was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  was  always  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
them.  Though  attached  to  the  Bourbons,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministers 
which  brought  about  the  revolution  of  1830. 
That  event  lost  him  a  pension.  He  died  28th 
May,  1832. 

Discours  sur  cette  question:  Quelles  sont  les 
causes  generates  des  progres  de  Vindustrie  et  du 
commerce,  et  auelle  a  eti  leur  influence  sur  Vesprit 
et  les  moeurs  aes  nations  f    Lyon,  1774, 

De  la  liberU  du  commerce,    Paris,  1789. 
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Recherches  sur  le  commerce^  Us  bcmques,  et  les 
finances.    Pai'is,  1789. 

Protestation  contre  les  assignats-monnaie.  Paris, 
1790. 

Lettre  a  ses  commettants  au  stijet  de  sa  protes- 
tation^ accompanied  with  tables  on  the  law  of 
assignats. 

Reponse  au  memoire  deM.de  Montesquiou  sur 
les  assignats,    Paris,  1791. 

BEEOIEE,  NICOLAS.  A  celebrated  French 
jurist,  bom  at  Rheims  on  the  1st  of  March,  1567, 
and  educated  there.  He  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Law,  and  Syndic  of  the  town.  He  died  at  the 
house  of  the  President  de  Belli^vre  at  Grignon, 
18th  August,  1623. 

Histoire  deserands  chemins  de  V Empire  romain^ 
1622.  Second  edition,  Brussells,  1728,  with  the 
celebrated  Peutinger  table.  Blanqui  says  that 
this  is  the  most  complete  account  of  the  Roman 
communications,  and  abounds  with  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  economist. 

BEEOniS,  GAEL  JULIVS. 

Das  Geld'und  Bankwesen  im  Preussen.  Bres- 
law,  1846. 

BEBOKAN,  CABL  F. 

Oeconomish  heskrifning  dfver  Wadsho  Hdrad^ 
fdi  Wester gotkland^ochMaraborgo Hofdingedome. 
Upsala,  1759. 

BEEOSOE,  ADOLPH  FEEDEEICK 

Den  Danske  Stats  Statistik.  Kiobenhayn,  1844. 
Motiveret    Udkast  til    en    Creditforening  for 
Danske  Grundbesildere,    Kiobenhavn,  1839. 

BEEMIHGHAM,  THOMAS. 

Letter  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  contain^ 
ing  facts  illustrative  of  the  good  effects  from  the 
just  and  considerate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
resident  landlord  in  Ireland.    London,  1846. 

A  letter  on  the  Com  Laws.    London,  1841. 

Tlie  social  state  of  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland 
considered  with  regard  to  the  laboring  population. 
London,  1835. 

Statistical  evidence  in  favor  of  State  railways  in 
Ireland,    Dublin,  1841. 

BEENAED,  SIE  FEANCIS. 

Select  letters  on  the  trade  and  government  of 
America,    London,  1774. 

BEENAED,  THEO.  NAP. 

Lettre  a  M.  Le  Ministre  de  TagricuUure  et  du 
commerce  sur  le  nouvelle  acte  de  navigation  anglais 
et  les  traites  de  reciprocity,    Paris,  1849. 

BEEKAED,  8IE  THOMAS. 

An  account  of  the  supply  qf  fish  for  the  manu' 
facturing  poor.     London,  1813. 

On  the  supply  of  employment  and  subsistence  for 
the  labouring  classes  infisheries,  manufactures,  and 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,     London,  1813. 

Case  of  the  salt  duties,    London,  1817. 

BEENAEDINO  DA  FELTEE,  TOMI- 
TANO. 

Pro  monte  jpietatis  concilia  sacrorum  TheologO' 
rum.    Venezia,  1496. 


BEEHiaATTD  DE  OEAHOE,  JEAM 
LOVIS. 

DeVetat  des  finances  au  \st  May,  1789,  et  au 
1  Janvier,  1792.    Paris,  1801. 

BEENOULLI  CHEI8T0PHEE.  A  member 
of  the  famous  mathematical  family,  was  bom  at 
Basle  in  1782.  He  has  published  several  works 
on  technology. 

Betraehtungen  liber  die  BaianwaHer  fabrication. 
Basle,  1825. 

Handhuch  der  Populatiomstik.    Ulm,  1840. 

Neu^  ergebnisse  der  Bevoslkerungstatistik.  Ulro, 
1841. 

BEEETEB^  P.  N.    A  celebrated  advocate. 
Dissertation  genSrale  sur  le  commerce,  son  etat 
actuel  en  France,  et  sa  legislation,    Paris,  1829. 

BEETHE-POMMEET.   Ain^. 
Petit  ecrit  sur  une  grande  ^stion :  ranUUora- 
Hon  du  sort  de  la  classe  ouvriere.    Paris,  1849. 

BEETOLACCI,  AHTHOHT. 

A  view  of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  Ji* 
nancial  interests  of  Ceylon.    London,  1817. 

BEETOH,  CHAELES. 

SociaUsme  et  Chariti.    Paris,  1855. 

BESNAED. 

MSmoire  sur  les  ameliorations  pnnctpales  a  ap» 
porter  au  sort  des  masses.    Paris,  1848. 

BESOLDUS,  CHEISTOFEEUS. 

jErario  publico  discursus ;  subnexus  eidem  est 
J.  C.  Bulengeri  de  tributis  ac  vectigalibus  populi 
Romani  liber,    Frankfort,  1620. 

BETHUNE,  MAXIMUIEN  DE,  see  Suixt. 

BETTANOE,  DE. 

Traite  des  monnaies,    Avignon,  1760. 

BEUCHAT,  A.  J.  QITENTIH. 

Reflexions  sur  les  lois  concemant  la  proprietS 
liter  aire,    Paiis,  1817. 

BETTGNAT,  AETHTIE  AUGUSTE.  Count 
Member  of  the  Institute.  Bom  at  Bar-sur-Aube, 
25th  March,  1797. 

Les  Juifs  d Occident;  ou  recherches  sur  Titat  civile 
le  commerce,  et  la  litterature,  des  Juifs  en  France, 
en  Fspagne,  et  en  Italic  pendant  la  durie  du  moyen 
age.    Paris,  1824. 

Des  Banques  publiques  de  prets  sur  gages,  et  de 
leurs  inconvenients.  Crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
the  Gard  in  1829.    Paris,  1829. 

BETEEIKI,  BAETOLOMMEO. 

Syntagma  quo  veterum  nummorum  pretium  ac 
mensurarum  quantitas  demonstretur,    Lucca,  1711. 

Syntagma  deponderibus  ac  mensuris  antiquorum, 
Neapoli,  1719. 

BEZIAT,  G. 

Organisation  de  FSpargne  du  travailleur  en  vue 
de  rtmilioration  et  de  Vavenir  des  classes  labori- 
euses,    Paris,  1849. 
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BIANCHINI,  LUDOVICO. 

Principi  del  crediio  publico,    Napoli,  1827. 

Deir  influenza  detV  administrazione  publico 
auUa  industria  nazionale^  e  mlla  circtdazione  delle 
richezze,    Napoli,  1828. 

De"  reati  che  nucciono  aW  industria  ed  alia  cir- 
colaziane  delle  richezze,    Napoli,  1830. 

Delia  storia  delle  finoaize  del  regno  di  Napoli, 
Napoli,  1835. 

Sui  parti  /ranchiy  e  €ui  lazaretti  a  peste,  Na- 
poli, 1833. 

SuUo  state  deUe  ferriere  del  regno  di  Napoli, 
Napoli,  1835. 

Sulla  conversione  deUe  renditeenscritte  nel  gran" 
Ubro  del  debito  publico,    Napoli,  1 836. 

Delia  storia  economica-civile  di  Sicilia,  Pa- 
lermo, 1841. 

BIBLIOTHEQVE  DE  rHOMM  E  FTJBLIC. 

See  CoMDo»cET. 

BIOLETELD. 

De  Vorgamsatum  dn  travail,    Paris,  1848. 

BIONOH,  LOXnS  EDOTTABD,  le  BABON. 

Bom  3rd  Januarv,  1771,  at  Guerbaville,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  Infcrieur.  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  Empire.  Elected  a  deputy  in 
1817,  and  created  a  peer  in  1 837.  Died  at  Paris, 
6th  January,  1841. 

Expos%  Comparaiatif  de  Vitat  financier^  mili~ 
taire^  politique  et  moral,  de  la  France j  et  des  prin' 
cipales  puissances  de  V Europe,    Paris,  1815. 

BiaOT  DE  MOBAaUES,  PIERBE,  M.S. 
LE  BABOn.  Bom  at  Orleans  the  5th  April, 
1776.  A  member  of  many  learned  societies,  and 
a  voluminous  writer  on  agriculture  and  geology. 
Died  15th  June,  1840. 

Euaisur  lesmoyens  ctamSUorer  Vasriculiure  en 
France,  particulierement  dans  toutes  Us  provinces 
Us  mains  riches,  et  notamment  en  Sologne,  Paris, 
1822. 

De  la  misere  des  ouvriers,  et  de  la  marche  a 
suivre  pour  y  renddier, 

Recherches  des  causes  de  la  richesse,  et  de  la 
misere  des  peupUs  civilUSs,    Paris,  1834. 

Du  paupirtsme,  de  la  mendicitij  et  des  moyens 
tTen  prevenir  Us/unestes  effets.    Paris,  1834. 

BILHON,  tT.  J.  F.  Bom  at  Avignon  2nd 
February,  1759.  Held  an  appointment  at  the 
Finance  Department  at  Paris,  and  died  8th  April, 
1834. 

Oouvemement  des  Bomains  considSrS  sous  U 
rapport  de  la  politique,  de  la  justice,  des  ^nances, 
et  du  commerce.    Paris,  1807. 

Principes  d administration  et  diconomie  politique 
des  anciens  peupUs^  appliqu&s  aux  peuples  modemes. 
Paris,  1819.    . 

BILL  BBOEEB,  or  Bill  Discouhtbb.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Political  Economy 
to  understand  the  difference  between  the  modes 
of  doing  business  as  a  bill  broker,  or  bill  dis- 
counter, and  a  banker,  as  they  are  universally 
confounded,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
economical  writer  in  England  since  Adam  Smith, 
who  has  understood  it.  A  bill  discounter  does 
business  by  buying  bills  of  exchange  with  cash. 


Many,  as  well,  receive  deposits  at  call  from  the 
public,  and  thus  they  may  be  described  as  bor- 
rowing from  one  set  of  persons  to  lend  to  another 
set.  But  a  banker,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article 
Bank,  buys  bills  of  exchange  with  cbbdit,  and 
can  create  credit  to  a  much  larger  amount  than 
he  has  cash.  He  then  multiplies  credit.  Thus 
the  distinction  between  a  bill  discounter  and  a 
banker  is  that  the  first  buys  debts  with  cash,  and 
the  second  with  credit;  the  first  adds  nothing  to 
the  capital  of  the  country,  he  only  puts  into 
greater  activity  the  capital  that  already  exists ; 
the  second,  as  every  one  who  knows  the  me- 
chanism of  banking  admits,  creates  capital,  by 
creating  credit,  which  circulates  as  money. 

The  readers  of  this  work  may  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  leara  that  neither  Adam  Smith,  nor 
any  other  economical  writer  in  England,  nor  any 
of  the  numerous  Committees  of  Parliament  who 
have  sat  on  Banking  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
have  had  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  or- 
dinary business  of  banking,  or  of  its  effects.  And 
the  Report  of  the  last  Committee  of  all,  which 
sat  in  1858,  shews  the  most  manifest  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  Its  expressions  all 
refer  to  the  business  of  bill  discounting,  and  not 
banking.  There  is  no  greater  eri-or  that  infects 
Political  Economy  since  the  expression  Balance 
of  Trade,  than  the  general  notions  of  Banking. 

BILLET,  JAMES. 

Institutes  of  Political  Economy,  adapUd  to  all 
nations,  but  especially  aimed  at  the  regeneration  of 
France,    Taunton,  1849. 

BILLIABD,  FBAHSOIS  JACaUES  H.  K 

De  Vordre  naturel  des  Societes,  etude  philoso" 
phique  sur  la  constitution  des  etats.    Paris,  1847. 

BILLTBT. 

Du  commerce,  des  douanes,  et  du  systems  de 
prohibitions  considSrS  dans  ses  rapports  avec  Us 
intSrets  respectifs  des  nations,    Paris,  1825. 

BILLINOSLET,  JOHN.  Of  Ashwick  Grove. 
A  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,    London,  1798. 

BILL  OBLIOATOBY,  OF  CBEDIT,  or  OP 
DEBT.  The  names  by  which  were  known  for- 
merly those  instruments  of  credit  which  are  now 
called  Promissobt  Notbs. 

We  have  observed  that  a  bill  of  exchange 
(B11.L  OF  Exchamgb)  by  its  very  name,  littera 
cambitorics,  denotes  an  instrument  of  credit  drawn 
by  a  person  in  one  country,  and  addressed  to  some 
one  in  another  country.  And  such  an  instrument 
naturally  assumed  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  directing  him  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  use  of  these  instruments  of  credit 
between  different  countries  long  preceded  the  use 
of  instruments  of  credit  within  the  same  nation. 

Credit  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  these  notes  were  transferable.  These  were 
not  made  transferable  till  long  after  bills  of  ex- 
change were.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  Middleburgh,  and 
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Hamburgh,  and  some  other  places,  began  to  use 
instruments  of  credit  among  themselves,  and  as 
the  parties  came  into  personal  contact,  they  na- 
turally assumed  the  form  of  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt  by  the  debtor,  with  a  promise  to  pay 
it  to  bearer  on  demand,  at  the  time  fixed.  These 
were  called  bills  obligatory,  or  of  debt,  or  of 
credit,  and  were  transferable  by  indorsement  in 
all  respects  like  bills  of  exchange. 

Gerard  Malynes,  in  his  Consuetudo^  or.  Lex 
Mercatoriot  gives  a  very  full  account  of  these  bills 
and  strongly  advocated  their  introduction  into 
England ;  but  he  saw  that  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  which  strictly  forbids  the  transfer  of 
debts,  was  a  bar  to  it.  The  first  promissory 
notes  introduced  were  by  the  gol<Bmiths,  or 
bankers,  but  they  were  not  recognized  by  the 
law.  The  first  promissory  notes  recognized  by 
law  were  those  of  the  Bank  of  Engliemd,  which 
were  technically  called  bills  obligatory,  or  of 
credit.  This  name  was  retained  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  Act.  But  this  name  has  now  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  that  of  Pbomissobt  Notes, 
or  Bauk  Notbs,  which  see. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.  We  have  observed 
(Cbbdit)  that  there  are  two  great  divisions  of 
instruments  of  Credit,  one  in  the  form  of  Pro- 
mises to  pay,  which  were  formerly  called  Bills 
of  Credit,  or  of  Debt,  or  Bills  Obligatory,  but 
which  are  now  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
Pbomissobt  Notes,  and  the  other  in  the  form  of 
Orders  to  pay,  which  are  chiefly  known  by  the 
name  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  include,  also, 
Letters  of  Credit,  Bankers'  Drafts,  and  Cheques. 

2.  From  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
actions carried  on  in  modern  times  by  means  of 
instruments  of  Credit,  a  very  extensive  and  subtle 
branch  of  law  has  sprung  up,  which  every  Political 
Economist  should  master,  as  an  essential  portion  of 
his  science.  In  the  following  article  we  shall  not 
give  any  general  view  of  the  law  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, but  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  it.  But  there  are  certain 
portions  of  the  law  which  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  know,  in  order  to  form  a  true  com- 
prehension of  their  nature,  and  which  involve 
some  of  the  most  subtle  conceptions  in  Political 
Economy,  and  these  only  we  shall  notice. 

3.  In  its  most  general  form  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
is  a  letter  fi*om  one  person  to  another,  ordering 
him  to  pay— first,  a  certain  sum  of  money; 
secondly,  to  a  certain  person ;  thirdly,  at  a  cer- 
tain event. 

llie  person  who  addresses  the  letter  is  called 
the  drawer^  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is 
called  the  drawee ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  paid  is  called  the  payee. 

It  is  the  payee's  business,  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  after  he  has  received  the  letter,  to 
present  it  to  the  drawee,  to  know  if  he  will  pay  it ; 
if  he  consents  to  do  so,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  write 
his  name  across  the  face  of  the  bill,  and  he  is 
then  called  the  acceptor. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  three  essentials  of  the 
BiU,  we  may  remark : — 

1.  That  though  the  bill  must  be  expressed  to 
be  payable  in  a  fixed  and  certain  sum  of  money, 
it  is  yet  forbidden  to  be  the  appropriation  of  any 
particular  sum  of  money,  or  to  be  payable  out  of 
any  particular  fund.    If  an  instrument  were  to 


be  drawn  in  such  a  form,  it  would  no/  be  a  Bill 
of  Exchange.  Thus,  though  a  Bill  is  expressed 
to  be  payable  in  money,  it,  as  well  as  all  other 
Instruments  of  credit,  is  absolutely  sevbbed 
from  all  connexion  with  any  specific  money,  and 
it  circulates  on  the  mere  belief,  or  credit^  that  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  to  be  paid,  can  do  so  at  the 
appointed  time. 

Thus  we  see  how  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  a  Bill  of  Lading  (Bill  op  Lading),  which 
is  always  the  representative  of  a  pa*  ticular  quan- 
tity of  goods.  A  Bill  of  Exchange  always  circu- 
lates in  commerce,  severed  from  money.  A  Bill 
of  Lading  is  always  inseparable  from  goods. 

4.  This  doctrine  of  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  other 
instruments  of  credit,  and  the  non-independence 
of  Bills  of  Lading,  is,  beyond  all  question,  the 
great  master-subtlety  of  Political  Econwny.  Its 
reason  and  meaning  is  fully  explained  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  article,  as  well  as  und^ 
Credit.  It  is  the  pons  asinobum  of  Political 
Economy.  A  confusion  on  this  point  has  been 
the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
the  world  ever  saw,  and  is  the  root  of  those  wild 
theories  of  currency  of  which  John  Law's  is  the 
type.  And  there  is  the  greater  necessity  that  we 
should  explain  and  enforce  it,  as  several  very 
able  Economists  have  been  bailed  into  error, 
and  have  adopted  the  very  one  of  Law. 

5.  2ndly.  With  respect  to  the  person : — 
The  drawer  may  make  the  bill  payable  either 

to  a  third  person,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  himself,  or 
to  his  own  order. 

If  the  drawer  make  it  jMiyable  to  himself  only, 
or  to  a  third  person  only,  without  inserting  the 
words  "  or  order,"  the  bill  can  be  paid  only  to 
the  person  named,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to 
any  one  else,  or  cannot  be  negittiated,  as  it  is 
termed. 

If  the  words  **  or  order"  are  inserted  after  the 
payee's  name,  he  can  transfer  it  to  any  one  else. 
This  is  done  by  writing  his  name  on  the  back  of 
the  bill,  hence  it  is  called  an  indorsement^  the  per- 
son who  does  it  is  called  the  indoreer^  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  is  cidled  the 
indorsee* 

The  indorsement  may  be  either  special  or  ge- 
neral. If  the  indorser  inserts  the  indorsee's  name, 
and  makes  it  payable  to  the  indorsee's  order  only^ 
then  it  can  only  be  transferred  or  paid  by  the  in- 
dorsee's indorsement ;  and  he  mav  transfer  it  in 
a  similar  manner  if  he  pleases,  and  so  on  through 
any  number  of  hands. 

But  if  the  first  indorsee  to  whose  order  it  is 
payable  delivers  it  with  his  own  name  only, 
written  on  the  back,  it  is  called  an  indorsement  in 
blank.  Its  effect  is  that  it  makes  the  bill  trans- 
ferable by  mere  delivery,  without  any  farther 
indorsement,  exactly  like  a  bank  note,  or  money;, 
and  the  bill  is  then  payable  to  bearer^  like  a  bank 
note. 

Formerly,  indorsement  was  in  all  cases  neces- 
sary to  transfer  the  property  in  a  bill,  or  note. 
But  in  English  law  this  has  ceased  to  be  the  case 
though  it  is  so  still  in  the  law  of  some  foreign 
countries.  It  became  the  custom  of  merchants  in 
England,  which  has  long  acquired  the  force  of 
law,  that  any  instrument  of  credit  indorse  in 
blank,  may  be  transferred  by  simple  delivery, 
without  any  farther  indorsement. 
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The  general  rale  of  English  law  is  now,  that  if 
any  Instrament  of  credit  whatever,  whether  it  be 
a  bank  note,  or  a  bill  of  exchange,  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  goods,  or  money,  in  any  transaction, 
it  is  a  final  closing  of  that  transaction,  and  the 
receiver  has  no  remedy  against  the  transferer,  if 
the  instrument  be  not  paid.  The  payment  is  in/act 
in  all  respects  as  vcdid  and  fnal  as  if  it  were 

MONET. 

Except  only  in  the  case  of  fraud,  where  the 
payer  knew  that  the  banker  or  person,  whose  note 
or  bill  he  tendered,  was  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

Li  the  case  of  bankers*  notes  issued  by  persons 
who  were  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
custom  of  indorsement  very  soon  fell  into  disuse, 
though  not  sanctioned  by  law,  and  they  are  com- 
monly taken  without  indorsement.  But  that  does 
not  affect  the  law  of  the  case ;  it  is  done  at  the 
risk  of  the  taker. 

In  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  still  the 
custom  to  indorse  them  on  a  transfer;  at  least 
there  are  very  few  persons  who  would  take  them 
without  indorsement.  And  the  effect  of  the  in- 
dorsement is  this :  that  if  the  bill  be  not  paid  by 
the  acceptor  at  maturity,  and  if  the  owner,  or 
holder,  of  it  gives  immediate  notice  to  any,  or  all, 
of  the  preceding  parties  on  it,  he  has  a  claim 
against  them  for  payment  of  it. 

But  this  demand  for  payment  must  be  made 
without  delay,  in  almost  all  cases  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  fact  of  non-payment  is  known 
to  the  holder.  If  delay  be  made  in  notifying  the 
fact,  and  demanding  payment  from  the  parties 
liable,  they  are  absolved,  and  the  holder's  remedy 
is  gone. 

Thus,  in  modern  practice,  the  indorsement  is 
merely  a  limited  warranty  of  soundness.  There 
is  no  other  difference  whatever  between  selling 
goods  or  money  for  a  bill  with,  or  without,  in- 
dorsement, than  between  selling  any  other  article, 
say  a  horse,  a  watch,  or  a  carriage  with,  or  with- 
out, a  limited  warranty.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  sale. 
In  the  cases  of  a  bill  taken  without  indorsement, 
or  a  horse  bought  without  a  warranty,  the  sale  is 
final  and  conclusive;  in  the  case  of  a  bill  taken 
with  an  indorsement,  or  a  horse  bought  with  a 
warranty,  the  sale  may  be  cancelled,  if  the  de- 
mand be  made  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
warranty,  otherwise  it  is  also  final  and  conclusive. 

6.  3rdly.  With  respect  to  the  event : — 

It  must  be  certain,  and  not  contingent.  Thus 
the  bill  may  be  made  payable  at  sight,  or  on 
demand,  or  at  a  certain  time  after  the  date  of  the 
bill. 

Bills  made  payable  on  demand  are  actually 
payable  on  demand.  Bills  made  payable  at  a 
certain  time  after  date,  were  always  payable  on 
demand  when  that  time  arrived.  But  in  almost 
every  place,  certain  days  were  allowed  before 
the  holder  could  commence  an  action  for  non- 
payment of  the  bill.  These  were  termed  days  of 
grace,  and,  by  mercantile  usage,  these  days  are  now 
in  fact  incorporated  with  the  bill,  and  the  last  day 
of  grace  is  now  held  to  be  the  day  on  which  the 
bill  is  to  be  presented  and  paid.  The  days  of 
grace  vary  in  different  places,  but  they  are  usu- 
ally from  three  to  ten. 

7.  The  usual  form  of  a  BiU  of  Exchange  is 
thus: — 


£287  15  8. 


London,  January  1, 1860. 


Three  months  after  date^pay  to  myself^  (or  A.  BJ, 
or  order,  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  eighty  seven 
pounds,  Jifteen  shillings,  and  eightpence,  value  re* 
ceived, 

William  Smith. 
To  Mr  John  CJox, 
lAnendraper, 

Strand, 
London. 

It  is  usual  in  English  bills  to  insert  the  words 
"value  received,"  but  it  is  not  necessary.  In 
former  times  it  was  necessary  to  state  what  the 
debt  arose  from,  whether  money  or  goods.  But 
that  has  long  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country. 

Such  are  the  essential  points  of  tiliese  instru- 
ments, which  are  the  mighty  moving  power  of 
modern  commerce.  Nothing  appears  more  simple, 
but,  like  many  other  things  of  great  apparent 
simplicity,  they  required  centuries  to  bring  them 
to  their  present  state  of  perfection. 

8.  The  history  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  It  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  disputed,  whether 
bills  of  exchange  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  and  particularly  Dupont 
de  Nemours,  boldly  af9rm  that  they  were  well 
known,  and  used  in  all  the  great  commercial  cities 
of  antiquity.  Tyre,  Carthage,  Corinth,  Athens, 
&c.  But  as  he  brings  forward  no  authority  for 
this  assertion,  we  may  well  be  excused  from  be- 
lieving it  on  his  ipse  dixit  only.  Other  writers, 
however,  think  that  a  few  passages  in  Isocrates 
and  in  Cicero,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 
These  we  shall  consider  shortly. 

Credit,  indeed,  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  direct 
loan  from  one  person  to  another,  with  a  promis- 
sory note  as  evidence  and  security  for  the  debt, 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
We  have  the  very  word  for  a  promissory  note, 
X€ip6ypa<l>oyj  which  was  adopted  by  the  Bomans 
as  chirographum.  We  also  know  that  the  Roman 
bankers  invented  the  method  of  paying  by 
cheques.  Dealings  on  credit  were  also  well 
known  at  Rome.  And  by  that  amusing  comedy, 
the  Pseudolus  of  Flautus,  we  know  that  a  trick, 
with  which  our  bankruptcy  courts  are  familiiir, 
was  known  long  ago.  When  Callidorus  wants  to 
raise  money  in  his  amatory  difficulty,  Ballio  says 
to  him,  I.  3.  67. 

"  Em3  die  ooeo&,  herole,  olivom ;  id  vendito  oeulatft 
die." 

Which  very  dark  sentence  the  learned  interpret 
to  mean,  "  Buy  oil  on  credit,  and  sell  it  for  ready 
money.**  Thus,  in  its  simplest  and  rudest  form, 
credit  was  certainly  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
But  that  great  invention,  by  which  debts  are 
made  saleable,  and  credit  is  brought  into  com- 
merce like  merchandize,  and  made  the  great  pro- 
ductive power  of  modem  times,  was — as  far,  at 
least,  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover — wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

9.  The  only  evidence  that  we  have,  we  believe, 
that  Bills  of  Exchange  were  at  all  known  to  th« 
ancients,  consists  in  a  passage  in  Isocrates  and  a 
few  in  Cicero. 

In  the  Trapeziticus  of  Isocrates,  which  is  a 
speech  in  an  action  against  the  banker  Pasion  for 
having  defrauded  one  of  his  customers,  he  says : 
*' Moreover,  Pasion  has  tried  to  persuade  some 
people  that  I  had  no  money  at  all  here,  and  that 
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I  only  borrowed  800  staters  from  Stratocles.  It 
is  therefore  worth  while  to  explain  this  matter, 
that  you  may  see  what  arguments  he  relies  on  to 
cheat  me  of  my  money.  It  happened,  judges,  that 
Stratocles  was  just  going  to  sail  to  Pontus,  at  the 
very  time  when  I  wanted  to  bring  some  money 
from  there.  I,  therefore,  asked  him  to  leave  his 
money  with  me,  and  that  he  should  receive  it 
from  my  fother  in  Pontus,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  not  to  hazard  my  money  in  a 
voyage,  at  a  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
masters  at  sea.  This  I  think  is  no  proof  at  all 
that  I  had  no  money  here.  On  the  contrary,  my 
transaction  with  Stratocles  is  the  very  best  proof 
that  I  had  money  in  his  hands.  For,  when  Stra- 
tocles asked  me  who  was  to  pay  him  his  money  if 
my  father  would  not  do  what  was  ordered  in  the 
letter ;  or,  if  he  came  back  here,  and  did  not  find 
me,  I  took  him  to  Pasion,  who  promised  that  he 
would  pay  him  principal  and  interest.  And  will 
you  believe  that  he  would  so  easily  have  made 
himself  liable  for  so  much  money,  if  I  had  had 
none  deposited  with  him  ?" 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  because 
it  is  the  only  one,  we  believe,  that  was  ever 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  used 
bills  of  exchange.  And  some  writers  fancy  that 
they  can  discover  in  it  that  the  Greeks  habitually 
nsed  them.  But  we  think  that  it  will  not  war- 
rant any  such  conclusion.  Granting  that  it  does 
bear  a  resemblance  to  drawing  a  bill  on  his  father 
at  Pontus,  the  particularity  with  which  it  is 
detailed,  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
isolated  transaction,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
detail  at  full  length  to  the  judges.  If  the  custom 
of  drawing  bills  on  foreign  cities  were  well  known, 
it  would  have  been  stated  in  much  shorter  teims. 
Moreover,  there  is  not  in  the  original  Greek  a 
single  word  which  bears  a  technical  signification, 
Buch  as  draft,  or  hilh  To  argue  that,  because  on 
a  single  occasion  a  man  gives  another  a  letter  of 
credit  on  his  father,  and  gets  his  banker  to 
guarantee  payment  of  it,  the  whole  of  the  intri- 
cate system  of  bills  of  exchange  was  known  and 
commonly  used  by  the  Greeks,  seems  to  us  very 
much  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that 
printing  was  well  known  to  them,  because  some 
single  individual  may,  on  some  single  occasion, 
have  stamped  an  impression  on  parchment.  The 
untechnical  language,  and  the  particularity  with 
which  the  transaction  is  described,  seem  to  us  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  a  usual,  or  well  understood 
thing.  We  therefore  conclude  that  what  evidence 
there  is,  rather  tends  to  prove  that  the  Greeks 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  bills 
of  exchange. 

In  Cicero  we  find  several  passages  which  speak 
of  remitting  drafts.  Thus,  Epi&U  ad  famU.  to 
Caninius  SalusHus,  '*  Se  ait  curasse,  ut  cum 
quffistu  populi  pecunia  permutaretur  **  ^*  He  says 
that  he  has  taken  care  that  a  draft  for  the  money 
should  be  sent  (to  Eome)  along  with  the  people's 
share  of  the  profit."  So  when  his  son  is  going  to 
Athens  he  writes  to  Atticus,  xii.  24,  "  Sed  qu«ro, 
quod  1111  opus  erit  Athenis,  permutarine  possit, 
an  ipsi  ferendum  sit." — "But  I  wish  to  know 
whether  the  money  which  he  will  require  at 
Athens  can  be  sent  by  a  draft,  or  whether  he 
must  carry  it  with  him."  So  also,  xv.  15,  "Qnare 
velim  cures,  ut  permutetur  Athenas,  quod  sit  in 
aununm  sumptum  ei." — ^'Wherefore  I  wish  you 


to  take  care  to  send  him  a  draft  at  Athens  for  his 
yearly  expenses."  So  also,  v.  15,  "  Ut  vereor,  ne 
illud  quod  t«cum  permutavri,  versur&  mihi  sol- 
vendum  sit." — "  So  that  I  fear  that  I  must  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  draft  you  changed  for  me."  So 
also,  *'  Scripseras  ut  H.  S.  xii.  permutaret." — 
"  You  had  written  that  he  was  to  send  me  a  draft, 
or  bill,  for  12  sestertia." 

M.  Nouguier  {Des  lettres  de  change^  S^c.j  Vol, 
I.  p.  29)  quotes  several  writers,  as  Bernier, 
Savary,  Locre,  who  deny  that  Bills  of  Exchange 
were  known  to  Roman  law,  in  which  they, 
as  well  as  Pothier,  who  says  the  same,  are  un- 
doubtedly right.  But  some  of  them  also  assert, 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  their  existence  to  be  found 
in  Roman,  or  ancient,  manners  and  customs^  but 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  going  too  far,  as  the  above 
extracts  from  Cicero  certainly  prove  that  Bills  of 
Exchange,  or  drafts,  were  known  and  used,  to  a 
limited  extent.  That  they  do  not  appear  in 
Roman  jurisprudence  is  no  proof  that  they  did 
not  exist  in  fact.  We  know,  as  a  fact,  that  they 
existed  in  England  for  four  centuries  ieiore  any 
case  on  them  found  its  way  into  our  law  books. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  we  think,  be  denied  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  were  known  to  the  Romans^ 
For  their  use  in  the  East,  see  Cusbbnct,  Papeb. 

10.  The  period  of  the  invention  of  bills  of  ex- 
change in  Europe  in  modern  times,  is  also  some- 
what obscure.  Mr.  Fortune,  indeed,  says  that 
they  were  in  use  in  1 160,  but  he  does  not  give  any 
authority  for  this,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any.  A  host  of  writers,  however,  have 
adopted  the  conjecture  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Jews  in  1181,  upon  their  expulsion  frx)m 
France  by  Philippe  Auguste.  The  Jews  were 
the  earliest  money-dealers  in  Christendom,  and 
hence  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  all  improvements  in 
money  dealings  to  them.  M.  Nouguier  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Cleirac,  Savary,  Porbonnais,  Bernier, 
Toubeau,  Gr^goire,  Bishop  of  Blois,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Anquetil,  Isambert,  Salvador,  M^lin, 
Capefigue,  Rigaudier,  that  bills  of  exchange  were 
invented  by  the  Jews  at  that  epoch,  and  adopts 
that  opinion  himself. 

11.  Nevertheless,  a  critic  must  not  suffer  his 
eyes  to  be  dazzled  by  the  multitudes  of  conjec- 
tures even  of  eminent  men.  Conjectures  are  no- 
thing but  conjectures,  whatever  the  number  or 
eminence  of  the  persons  may  be,  who  transmit 
them  from  one  to  another.  Amongst  all  these 
writei-s,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  one  has 
adduced  a  single  fact,  or  any  historical  evidence, 
to  support  this  conjecture.  However  probable  it 
may  be,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  may  have  in- 
vented them,  we  must  yet  try  if  we  can  discover 
any  solid  basis  of  facts  to  help  us. 

12.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  us 
that  those  writers  who  have  attributed  the  inven- 
tion of  bills  of  exchange  to  the  Jews  on  this  occa- 
sion, have  not  well  considered  the  nature  of  an 
exchange.  They  appear  to  suppose  that  a  body  of 
persons  being  expelled  from  a  country  en  masse^ 
can  transmit  their  effects  by  bills  of  exchange. 
But  this  is  evidently  an  error.  Bills  of  exchange 
arise  out  of  reciprocal  debts.  There  must  be  a 
retransmission,  as  well  as  a  transmission,  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  as  we  may  say.  In  order  that 
an  exchange  may  exist  between  any  two  places, 
there  must  be  a  well  organized  correspondence, 
and  mutual  dealings,  which  we  do  not  Uiink  Uiere 
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is  any  eyidence  to  prove  existed  in  those  times. 
Bills  of  exchange  originate  out  of  peaceful  dealings 
and  in  quiet  times,  and  not  in  turbulent  disorders. 

13.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  regard  the 
name.  The  original  name  for  bills  of  exchange 
is  littercB  Cambitorue  or  money  dealers'  drafts, 
in  modem  phrase,  bankers'  drafts.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  then,  that  bills  of  exchange  originated  with 
the  Cambitores,  Now,  no  one  alleges  tiiat  the 
Cambitores  were  exclusively  Jews.  The  Cam- 
bitores were  persons  who  originally  kept  tables 
in  the  cathedrals  for  the  exchange  of  money  of 
foreigners  who  came  to  worship.  Now  if  bills  of 
exchange  had  originated  with  the  Jews,  we  should 
naturally  have  expected  them  to  be  called  by  some 
name  indicative  of  their  origin.  Usury  was  not 
permitted  to  Christians,  but  it  was  to  Jews,  and 
hence  it  was  called  Judaismus.  Hence,  if  bills 
had  been  invented  by  the  Jews,  we  might  have 
expected  them  to  be  called  liUera  Judaica,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Now,  their  name  indi- 
cates their  origin  very  clearly,  and  it  does  not 
point  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  Cambitores. 

14.  Having  thus  shewn  the  persons  with  whom 
bills  most  probably  originated,  we  must  next  en- 
deavonr  to  find  some  historical  evidence  as  to 
when  and  how  they  originated. 

The  power  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Popes  had 
long  been  increasing,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, they  claimed  the  general  power  to  tax  all 
Christendom  to  support  them,  and  in  process  of 
time  they  sent  their  own  agents  to  collect  the 
money.  These  agents  were  correspondents  of  the 
Italian  Cambitores.  In  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  the  merchants  of  Florence  took  up  the 
business  of  money  dealing  to  a  great  extent,  and 
their  example  was  soon  imitated  by  other  Italian 
cities,  such  as  Lucca,  Sienna,  and  especially  the 
Lombard  cities  of  Milan,  Placentia,  and  Asti. 
Cahors,  in  France,  was  also  remarkable  for  its 
monetary  transactions.  Wherever  the  Pope's 
taxes  were  to  be  collected,  these  bankers  sent 
agents  to  collect  the  money,  and  they  also  advanced 
money  at  heavy  interest  to  those  who  required 
it.  In  the  countries  nearer  Rome,  these  persons 
were  established  first.  We  have  the  exact  date 
when  they  first  came  into  England.  In  1229, 
the  Pope  sent  his  chaplain  Stephen,  and  a 
nuncio,  into  England,  to  demand  a  tenth  part  of 
all  the  moveable  goods  of  all  persons,  lay  as  well 
as  spiritual,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  to 
support  his  war  against  Frederick.  A  Parlia- 
ment was  held  to  consider  this  demand.  The 
foolish  king  had  already  agreed  to  it,  but  the  lay 
lords  indignantly  refused  to  subject  their  lands  to 
the  Pope.  The  ecclesiastics,  however,  after  con- 
siderable grumbling,  were  obliged  to  yield,  from 
fear  of  excommunication.  The  nuncio  then  ex- 
hibited the  letters  authorising  him  to  collect  these 
tenths.  The  strictest  valuation  was  made  of 
church  property.  Many  of  the  Bishops  were 
obliged  to  pawn  their  church  ornaments  and 
vessels,  and  to  borrow  money  at  heavy  interest 
from  merchants  who  had  come  in  with  the  nuncio 
for  this  very  purpose.  These  were  the  Caursini, 
or  Cahorsini,  bankers  of  Cahors.  {Hdinshedy 
Vol  11.  p,  364,  Edit.  1807).  These  bankers 
exacted  such  heavy  interest  that  they  excited  the 
people  against  them.  Holinshed  says,  "Tills 
fear  (1235),  the  Bishop  of  London  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  agamst  certain 


usurers,  called  Caorsini.  But  because  the  said 
usurers  shadowed  themselves  under  the  pretext 
of  the  Pope*s  merchants  (as  they  named  them- 
selves), they  prevailed  so  much  by  the  favor  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  that  the  said  Bishop,  being 
sick  and  feeble,  was  cited  peremptorily  in  the 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  before  judges  chosen  forth 
by  the  same  usurers,  to  make  answer  for  such 
high  injury  as  he  had  done  the  Pope's  factors.** 
In  1251,  the  Caorsini,  who  had  bought  large 
houses  in  London,  were  again  attack^.  They 
were  cited  by  the  King  for  taking  unlawful 
usury;  some  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  The 
rest  hid  themselves,  and  at  last  were  allowed  to 
continue  their  business  on  paying  heavy  compo- 
sitions. The  prelates,  however,  did  not  dare  to 
attack  them,  as  they  wei-e  under  the  protection  of 
the  Pope.  The  Jews  rejoiced  to  see  them  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  themselves. 

15.  We  need  not  multiply  notices  of  these  per- 
sons, which  are  abundant  enough  after  this  date. 
There  is  almost  an  absolute  certainty  that  Bills  of 
Exchange  were  invented  by  these  persons.  We 
have  here  what  is  exactly  wanted — a  well  organ- 
ised system  of  correspondence.  And  Ra^ke 
bears  out  this  opinion.  He  says,  (^Geshichte  der 
Romische  Papste  Vol.  1,  p.  404,  Edit.  1838.) 
"Wenn  man  bemerkt  hat  das  die  Wechselges- 
chafte  des  Mittelalters  ihre  Ausbildung  haupt- 
sfichlich  der  Natnr  der  p^pstlichen  EinkiUifte  ver- 
dankten,  die  in  aller  Welt  f&llig,  von  alien  Seiten 
andie  Curie  zu  Ubermachen  waren.*'— "  As  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  business  of  exchange,  or 
banking,  in  the  middle  ages,  received  its  chief 
extension  from  the  nature  of  the  papal  revenues, 
which,  falling  due  throughout  the  world,  had  to 
be  remitted  from  all  quarters  to  the  Curia.** 

16.  M.  Nouguler  cites  the  Statutum  Avenionense 
of  1243,  de  litteris  cambiiy  and  also  from  Nicolai  de 
Passeribus,  a  law  of  Venice,  in  1272,  de  Htteris 
cambii.  Now  if  they  were  merely  a  secret  inven- 
tion of  the  Jews,  we  cannot  think  that  they  would 
so  soon  have  become  known  to  their  enemies,  or 
been  publicly  recognised  by  them. 

17.  Hence  we  see,  that  originally  a  bill  of  ex- 
change was  a  bfuiker*s  draft,  addressed  from  a 
person  in  one  country  to  some  one  in  another, 
whose  business  it  was  to  exchange  foreign  money. 
From  these  persons  it  naturally  spread  to  com- 
merce, but  at  what  time  does  not  appear.  The 
oldest  bill  of  exchange  known  to  exist  is  quoted 
from  Baldo  by  Nougnier.  It  was  drawn  probably 
in  1380,  in  the  following  terms : — *^  AlnomedeDio^ 
Amen.  A  diprimo  di  Februario  MCCCLXXXI^ 
pagate  per  questa  prima  lettera  ad  usama^  da  vol 
medesimo  Ubre  43  de^  grossi^  sono  per  cambio  de* 
ducati  440,  che  questi  chi  hone  recevuto  da  Sefo  el 
Compagni  attramente  le  pagate.^*  Another  is 
quoted  by  Capmany  of  1404,  which  was  drawn 
by  a  Lnccese  merchant  of  Bruges  on  his  corre- 
spondent at  Barcelona,  and  negociated  by  him  in 
Bruges.  When  the  bill  was  presented  for  payment 
in  Barcelona  it  was  dishonoured.  In  neither  of 
these  bills  are  there  any  words  of  negotiability, 
yet  we  find  that  one  was  negotiated,  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  practice  of  negotiating 
them  sprung  up  long  before  it  was  recognised  on 
their  face. 

18.  The  time  when  bills  were  made  nego- 
tiable has  been  much  disputed.  Several  authors 
attribute  it  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  1620—1642. 
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And  in  this  opinion  M.  Nongnier  agrees.  Bnt  if  it 
is  meant  to  affirm  by  this  that  Richelieu  first  made 
instruments  of  credit  assignable,  this  is  clearly 
a  mistake.  For  in  a  bill  of  exchange  quoted  by 
Lawson  {History  of  Banhine^  p,  38)  of  the  date 
1589,  the  power  of  negotiability  is  inserted  in  it. 
**  Witnesseth  this  present  bill  of  exchange,  that 
I,  Robert  Anderson,  merchant  of  the  city  of 
Bristowe,  do  owe  unto  Thomas  Mun,  merchant 
of  the  said  city,  the  sum  of  100  ducats ;  I  say 
100  ducats  of  current  money  of  Spain,  account- 
ing after  1 1  rials  of  plate  to  the  ducat,  to  be  paid 
nnto  the  said  Thomas  Mun,  or  his  assigns^  10  days 
after,  &c."  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
Malynes,  in  1622,  says  (jo.  270,  Edit.  1686).— 
"  Neither  can  you  make  a  bill  of  exchange  pay- 
able to  the  bearer,  or  bringer  thereof,  (as  vou 
make  your  bills  obligatory  beyond  the  seas,)  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  which  might  happen  in 
derogation  of  the  nobleness  of  the  said  bill  of 
exchange,  which  every  merchant  is  to  maintain." 
But  in  the  forms  of  bills  given  by  Marius,  writing 
in  1654,  the  words  "or  assigns,"  and  "or  order," 
are  introduced  in  the  bill.  Moreover,  Malynes, 
in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  (1622),  gives  a  full  account 
of  the'bills  of  credit,  which  had  been  long  used 
in  Holland  which  were  payable  to  bearer. 

19.  For  a  long  time  bills  of  exchange  were 
confined  to  what  their  name  indicated,  namely — 
bills  drawn  in  one  country  to  be  paid  in  the 
money  of  another.  The  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land, which  inflexibly  forbade  the  assignment  of 
a  debt,  was  of  course  a  bar  to  Uieir  introduction 
into  England.  But  the  custom  with  respect  to 
foreign  bills  was  adopted  by  it,  to  facilitate  foreign 
trade.  It  was  long  before  the  transfer  of  internal 
debts  was  adopted.  At  last  it  was  adopted  be- 
tween London  and  York,  and  London  ana  Bristol. 
Thus  the  custom  of  inland  bills  of  exchange 
began.  But  it  was  still  confined  to  different 
towns,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  essential  that 
a  bUl  should  be  drawn  in  one  town  npon  another. 
At  last  transferable  bills  were  introduced  be- 
tween persons  in  the  same  town,  or  between 
wholesde  dealers  and  retail  dealers,  and  these 
did  not  assume  the  form  of  bills  of  credit,  as 
we  shonld  expect  they  naturally  would  have  done, 
as  in  Holland ;  but  they  still  retained  the  form 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  that  was  already  toler- 
ated by  law.  Thus  by  striking  off  one  limitation 
After  another,  they  have  gradually  become  what 
they  are  now,  merely  an  order  from  one  person 
to  another  to  pay  money,  and  they  have  thus  lost 
all  trace  of  their  etymological  origin. 

20.  Having  thus  traced  the  origin  and  history 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  explained  their  legal 
essentials,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate 
their  nature,  and  the  functions  they  perform  in 
Political  Economy.  We  shall  also  shew  in  what 
they  resemble,  and  in  what  they  differ  from. 
Bills  of  Lading. 

21.  Severu  very  able  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  seeing  that  Bills  of  Exchange  are  ex- 
pressed to  be  payable  in  money,  and  that  they 
curculate  by  indorsement,  which  transfers  the 
right  to  demand  the  money  they  are  said  to  re- 
present; and,  also,  seeing  that  Bills  of  Lading 
are  given  in  reference  to  certain  goods,  and  that 
they  circulate  by  indorsement,  and  transfer  the 
right  to  demand  certain  ^oods,  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and 


are  to  be  classed  together.  They  even  give  them 
the  name  of  ^fictitious,  or  representative  values,  in 
opposition  to  money,  as  a  real  value,  and  they 
define  credit  to  be  the  mobilisation  of  fixed  pro- 
perty. The  same  writers,  admitting  that  money 
is  not  a  sign,  or  representative  of  value,  but  an 
independent  substantive  article  of  value. 

22.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  error  of  the  most 
fatal  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
consequence  in  Political  Economy.  It  is  just  one 
of  those  examples,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
so  many  sciences,  in  which  deceptive  superficial 
resemblances  are  to  be  carefully  guarded  against ; 
and  for  the  true  analogy  we  must  penetrate  deep 
below  the  surface,  and  we  shall  find  it  braeath  a 
seeming  opposition. 

23.  Money  and  instruments  of  credit  are 
homogeneous — ^they  are  not  signs  or  representa^ 
tives  of  value,  but  independent  suostantive 
entities. 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Bills  of  Lading  are  not 
homogeneous.  Bills  of  Exchange  are  independent 
entities;  Bills  of  Lading  are  not  independent 
entities,  but  only  signs  or  representatives  of 
value.  Bills  of  Exchange  are  not  signs  or  re- 
presentatives of  value. 

24.  In  order  to  explain  this  clearly,  we  must 
shortly  state  the  changes  of  opinion  which  have 
prevailed  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  money. 

When  men  began  to  speculate  on  the  natnre  of 
money  in  modem  times,  they  adopted  what  is 
called  the  Mercantile  System.  They  thought  that 
gold  and  silver  were  the  only  species  of  wealth, 
and  that  the  only  way,  to  enrich  a  nation  was  to 
heap  up  as  much  gdd  and  silver  as  possible. 
The  fable  of  Midas  is  an  exemplification  of  this 
craze. 

No  sooner  were  men  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
this  opinion  than  they  rushed  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  They  then  denied  that  money  was 
wealth  at  all.  They  considered  wealth  exclu- 
sively to  consist  in  commodities;  and  because 
they  were  to  be  had  in  exchange  for  money,  they 
considered  money  to  be  merely  the  sign  or  repre" 
sentative  of  wealth,  or  value.  They  then  said  that 
as  money  was  merely  the  sign  of  wealth,  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence  what  material  it  was  made 
of.  They  then  considered  that  it  might  be  made 
of  any  material  of  no  value,  such  as  paper,  and 
that  as  much  money  might  be  created  as  would 
represent  all  the  wealth  in  the  country.  They 
maintained  that  so  long  as  it  represented  some 
article  of  value  it  could  not  be  depreciated.  This 
was  the  basis  of  Law's  theory  of  money,  which 
proposed  to  create  a  paper  currency  to  represent 
all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  The  history  of  ex- 
periments, founded  on  this  doctrine,  may  be  seen 
m  the  articles  Assignats,  and  Banking  in 
Fbancb,  in  this  Dictionary.  This  idea  is  also  at 
the  root  of  those  false  theories  of  credit  which  are 
so  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  of  mobilising  all 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  coining  the 
public  funds  into  paper  currency. 

25.  Midas  and  John  Law  are,  therefore,  the 
two  poles  of  currency  crazes.  Turgot  was  the 
person  who  recalled  the  world  to  sober  sense. 
He  shewed  that  money  was  neither  exclusively 
wealth,  nor  was  it  nothing,  or  only  a  sign  of  wealth. 
He  shewed  that  money  was  simply  an  article  of 
value,  like  any  other  article,  and  that  it  was  not 
a  sign  of  wealtii,  but  an  independent  value,  jnst  as 
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anything  else  was.  And  this  doctrine,  that  money 
was  simply  an  article  of  independent  value,  be- 
came the  comer-stone  of  true  Political  Economy. 
26.  But  though  this  doctrine  of  Tnrgot's  was 
an  immense  step  gained,  still  he  did  not  ob- 
tain the  fundamental  conception  of  the  nature  of 
money.  For  though  it  is  true,  it  does  not  explain 
the  true  function  that  money  performs  in  economy, 
it  does  not  shew  how  much  money  is  required. 
Aristotle,  in  former  times,  obtained  the  true  con- 
ception (Abistotlb).  He  observes  that  Society 
is  held  together  by  mutual  exchanges  of  services. 
When  two  services  performed  are  equivalents, 
there  is  no  need  of  money.  But  if  a  person  does 
a  service  to  another,  and  requires  no  immediate 
service  in  return,  he  requires  something  that  will 
enable  him  to  obtain  that  service  at  some  future 
time,  when  he  may  require  it.  This  conception, 
as  we  have  shewn  (Cubbenct),  has  also  been 
seen  by  other  writers,  and  especially  by  Bastiat 
(Bastiat),  and  it  is  the  basis  of  our  own  theory 
of  money.  Hence,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
at  present,  how  money  is  obtained,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  it  required  to  perform  any  particular  duty, 
we  obtain  this  great  fundamental  conception,  that 
money  is  the  representative  of  services  due  to 
the  owner  of  it.  It  is  the  proof  and  the  measure 
of  services  having  been  performed  by  the  owner 
of  it,  for  which  he  has  received  no  equivalent 
service.  And  J.  B.  Say  means  exactly  the  same 
thing  when  he  says  that  a  sale  is  a  demi-exchange. 
(Sat,  Jean  Baptistb).  Hence  we  see  that 
money  is  in  its  nature  general  credit,  as  Burke 
called  it,  (BuBBE,)  or  a  general  bill  of  exchange, 
as  Adam  Smith  calls  it.  (Smith,  Adam).  Hence 
money  is  the  proof  of  past  services,  it  is  the 
representative  of  debt. 

27.  Kow  we  have  shewn  under  Cbedft,  that 
as  the  future  productivity  of  the  earth  is  an  eco- 
nomical element,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold ; 
80  also  the  future  productivity  of  each  indivi- 
dual is,  too,  an  economical  element,  which  may 
be  bought  and  sold.  It  mav  be  brought  into  com- 
merce, like  any  other  merchandize,  and  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  brought  into  commerce  is 
cidled  credit,  and  is  usually  represented  by  bills 
of  exchange. 

28.  Thus,  not  only  may  a  man  trade  with  money 
which  is  the  fruit  ox  his  past  services,  but  also,  he 
may  trade  with  his  expectation  of  performing 
future  services.  Now,  as  we  have  shewn  that 
each  man*s  futwre  productivity  is  an  econo- 
mical element,  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
measured.  And  the  unit  of  measurement  is  his 
capacity  to  pay  £100  one  year  hence.  Thus  a 
trader's  promise  to  pay  £100  one  year  hence  is 
the  unit  adopted  in  measuring  his  credit;  and 
this  is  bought  and  sold  in  commerce  just  in  the 
same  way  as  a  pound  of  butter,  or  a  quarter  of 
com.  The  price,  however,  is  expressed  some- 
what diflferently.  When  a  commodity  is  bought, 
the  quantity  of  money  given  for  the  article  is 
named.  When  debts  are  bought,  it  is  usud  to 
mention  the  difference  between  the  money  paid 
and  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  this  is  called  the 
discount  Thus,  if  a  banker,  or  bill  broker,  buys 
a  merchant's  promise  to  pay  £100  one  year  hence 
for  £97,  it  is  said  to  be  £3  per  cent,  discount. 

29.  Now,  when  a  person  sells  goods,  or  does  a 
service  to  another,  and  receives  money  in  pay- 
ment, it  is  quite  evident,  as  several  eminent  eco- 


nomists have  seen,  that  it  is  only  a  demi-ex- 
change. The  person  who  receives  the  money  has 
not  received  any  equivalent  service  in  return,  but 
only  the  right  of  demanding  one  at  some  future 
time  from  any  trader  he  pleases.  Thus  he  has 
received  an  instrument  of  general  power. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  money,  he 
receives  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  goods  sold  or 
the  service  dofce,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  is  in  the 
same  position  as  in  the  former  case,  so  far  as  this : 
he  has  done  a  service,  the  value  of  which  is  mea- 
sured by  the  sum  promised  to  be  paid  on  the  face 
of  the  bill,  and  which  he  may  demand  at  the  spe- 
cified time  from  the  specified  person. 

Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder  of  the  money  or  bill,  they  denote  exactly 
the  same  thing.  They  are  the  proof,  the  measure, 
and  the  record  of  services  due  to  him  for  services 
performed.  The  diflTerence  is  that  one  is  a  ^ene- 
red  power,  and  the  other  a  special  or  particular 
power.  But  it  is  quite  clear  tnat  they  are  homo- 
geneous in  this : — they  both  represent  debt^  and 
not  any  particular  goods  or  commodities,  although 
they  are  exchangeable  for  them. 

29.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  they  are 
each  independent  substantive  entities,  ana  are 
reckoned  separately  in  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
perty. Thus  even  Mr.  Thornton  (Inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  effects  of  paper  credit^  p,  20J,  in  enu- 
merating the  capital  or  merchants,  includes  in  it 
"  debts  due  to  our  traders  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered by  them."  Thus  it  is  fully  admitted  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  that  an  instrument  of  credit  is 
capital  when  in  the  hands  of  the  holder.  This, 
one  would  imagine,  admits  that  credit  is  capital. 
But  so  far  from  admitting  the  general  propc^ition 
that  credit  is  capital,  he  strenuously  denies  it. 

The  common  argument  used  to  shew  that  credit 
is  not  capital  is  this,  as  given  by  Mr.  Thornton  : 
"  Paper  constitutes,  it  is  true,  an  article  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  books  of  some  men,  but  it  forms 
an  exactly  equal  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
books  of  other  men.  It  constitutes,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  neither  a  debt  nor  a  credit."  There- 
fore it  is  nothing. 

30.  Now  this  argument  looks  somewhat  spe- 
cious, but  let  us  investigate  it  a  little  closer.  Sup- 
pose John  Smith  sells  a  horse  to  William  Robins, 
but  does  not  deliver  it,  and  lets  it  stand  in 
his  stables.  Now  let  each  of  them  make  up  his 
books.  It  is  quite  clear  that  William  Robins 
would  add  the  horse  to  what  he  had,  and  John 
Smith  would  subtract  the  horse  from  what  he 
had.  Therefore  the  horse  would  stand  as  a  credit 
in  one  man*s  book,  and  a  debt  in  another's  book, 
therefore  the  horse  is  nothing! 

81.  In  fact  the  error  is  a  very  specious  one, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  imp<H*tance,  and  de- 
mands explanation. 

The  argument  is  that  as  soon  as  a  merchant  has 
accepted  a  bUl  at  three  months,  say,  he  is  in  debt, 
and  the  bill  must  be  subtracted  from  his  property. 

This  is  a  great  error  in  fact  and  in  law. 

If  a  farmer  takes  a  farm,  and  agrees  to  pay  a 
yearly  rent  for  it,  he  may  be  considered  as  having 
accepted  a  series  of  bills  payable  annually.  But 
no  one  would  ever  say  that  because  a  farmer  has 
agreed  to  pay  rent  a  year  hence,  that  he  is  in  debt 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  that  rent  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  present  amount  of  his  pro- 
perty, or  that  it  is  any  cUminution  of  his  property. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  the  fntare  rents  stipulated 
to  be  paid,  are  meant  to  be  paid  out  oH  future  pro- 
Jits^  which  are  yet  to  be  prcJiuced. 

32.  The  merchant  who  buys  goods  at  three 
months'  credit,  and  accepts  a  bill,  is  just  in  the 
same  position  as  the  farmer.  He  is  not  in  debt 
If  a  landlord  were  to  sue  a  tenant  for  rent  due  a 
year  hence,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  So  if  any 
one  were  to  sue  a  merchant  on  a  bill  not  payable 
for  three  months,  he  would  lose  his  suit.  It  is  a 
well  recognized  rule  of  law,  that  credit  unexpired 
may  he  pleaded  under  the  general  issue,  miich, 
being  interpreted  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  means  that 
a  man  is  not  in  debt  until  the  time  for  payment 
arrives. 

33.  The  error  is  easily  explained  by  reference 
to  the  diflTerence  between  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  were  to  set  off  to  walk 
from  London  to  Brighton,  and  we  were  told  that 
he  had  walked  (15—10)  miles  to  Brighton.  If 
we  were  to  consider  the  matter  simply  in  an 
arithmetical  point  of  view,  we  should  say  that  he 
nad  merely  walked  five  miles  towards  Brighton, 
and  that  was  all  he  had  walked.  If  it  was  said 
that  that  he  had  walked  (10 — 15)  miles  to  Brigh- 
ton, it  would  in  Arithmetic  be  sheer  nonsense,  as 
there  are  no  absolute  negative  quantities  in 
Arithmetic. 

34. — But  if  we  look  at  it  in  an  Algebraical 
view,  the  case  is  very  different.    For  then  4-  and 

—  merely  mean  opposite  directions,  or  opposite 
qualities.  If  we  were  to  interpret  the  expression 
that  a  man  had  walked  (15—10)  miles  towai-ds 
Brighton,  it  would  mean  that  he  bad  walked 
fifteen  miles  towards  Brighton,  and  ten  miles  back 
again  from  Brighton.  The  result  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  former  case,  he  would  be  five 
miles  nearer  Brighton  than  when  he  started,  but 
he  would  have  actually  walked  twenty-five  miles. 
So  if  we  were  to  say  that  he  had  walked  (10 — 15) 
miles  to  Brighton,  that  would  mean,  Algebraically, 
that  he  had  walked  ten  miles  towards  Brighton, 
and  then  fifteen  miles  in  the  opposite  direction. 

'  That  is,  he  would  have  passed  through  London 
and  gone  five  miles  on  the  other  side.  He  would 
then  be  five  miles  further  off  from  Brighton  than 
when  he  started,  still  having  actually  walked 
twenty-five  miles. 

35.  Thus,  in  Physical  Science,  the  signs  -^-and 

—  are  used  to  mean  any  opposites,  no  matter 
what.  If  a  line  drawn  in  one  direction  is  posi- 
tive, then  one  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
negative.  If  a  force  pulling  in  one  direction  is 
positive,  then  a  force  pulling  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection is  negative,  and  so  on  through  all  oppo- 
sites; and  especially,  in  Physical  Science,  if 
time  past  is  positive,  time  futukb  is  nboative. 

36.  In  Arithmetic,  absolute  negative  quantities 
have  no  existence,  but  in  Physical  Science  nega- 
tive quantities  have  a  real  existence,  and  are  in- 
dependent entities,  just  as  much  as  positive  ones. 
In  Physical  Science  qnantities  extend  on  both 
sides  of  zero  to  infinity,  the  one  side  positive  and 
the  other  negative,  but  both  equally  real. 

37.  These  views  furnish  us  with  a  manifest 
solution  of  the  points  we  are  discussing.  If 
money,  which  represents  a  past  exchange,  or  past 
service  rendered,  is  positive,  an  instrument  of 
credit,  which  is  negative,  represents  a  service  to 
be  rendered,  or  an  exchange  which  is  to  ^e  made. 
And  this  has  a  real  existence,  and  is  an  economical 


element,  just  as  much  as  the  former.  Thns  Po- 
litical Economy,  like  Physical  Science,  deals  with 
positive  and  negative  quantities ;  the  former  re- 
presenting past  time,  the  other  future  time,  both 
having  equallv  a  real  existence. 

38.  Thus  if  a  merchant  buys  goods  for  '£75  at 
three  months*  credit,  which  he  expects  to  sell  at 
£100,  his  property  would  be  estimated  thus — 

£100  —  £75. 
which,  being  interpreted  according  to  the  way  we 
have  been  illustrating,  means  that  he  has  made 
an  exchange  for  £100,  and  that  he  is  bound  to 
make  a  future  exchange  for  £75.  Now  it  may- 
be true  that  the  net  result  to  him  is,  that  he  is 
worth  £25,  but  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  £100, 
and  the  £75  are  each  separate  and  independent 
elements,  and  must  be  reckoned  so. 

39.  We  now  see  the  analogy  between  Political 
Economy  treated  on  the  conception  of  Exchanges 
and  Physical  Science.  A  bill  of  exchange  has  a 
real  independent  existence  exactly  analogous  to 
negative  quantities  in  Physical  Science.  It  is  an 
independent  entity,  which  may  be  exchanged  just 
like  any  other  commodity.  If  money,  which  is 
positive,  represents  the  past  productiveness  of  the 
individual,  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  is  n^ative, 
represents  his  future  productivity. 

40.  We  now  see  at  once  why  it  is  contrary  to 
the  very  nature  of  a  bUl  of  exchange  to  represent, 
or  be  appropriated  to  any  specific  goods  or  money, 
as  a  bm  of  lading  does.  Over  and  above  the 
actual  quantity  of  goods,  the  future  productivity 
of  every  merchant  is  an  economical  element, 
which  may  be  bought  and  sold  as  any  other  mer- 
chandise, and  that  is  represented  in  commerce  by 
bills  of  exchange.  And  thus  the  fundamental 
analogy  between  money  and  instruments  of  credit 
is  clearly  apparent ;  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  bills  of  exchange  and  bills  of 
lading. 

41.  And  this  furnishes  at  once  the  solution  of 
the  false  analogy  which  deluded  Law,  and  so 
many  others  since.  He  saw  that  a  merchant's 
obligations  might  greatly  exceed  the  quantity  of 
his  cash,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  as  the  in- 
strument of  credit  only  rejpresented  money,  that 
other  paper  instruments  might  represent  vay  other 
material  wealth.  Paper  instruments  of  credit  in 
this  country  exceed  the  cash  many  times,  but  an 
attempt  to  coin  only  a  portion  of  the  land  of 
France  into  paper  money  produced  the  most  gi- 
gantic convulsions  ( Assign ats^.  The  cause  of 
it  is  extremely  plain ;  credit  is  independent  pro- 
perty, and,  like  many  other  species  of  property, 
may  greatly  exceed  in  quantity  the  amount  of 
cash.  The  value  of  the  land  in  England  many 
times  exceeds  the  quantity  of  cash,  so  abso  the 
public  funds,  and  shares,  and  stocks  of  all  sorts. 
And  they  only  maintain  their  value  by  a  certain 
portion  of  each  being  offered  in  exchange  at  any 
time. 

42.  There  is  also  a  further  curious  analogy  be- 
tween the  opinion  of  early  Algebraists,  and  those 
of  Political  Economists.  It  is  very  common  for 
the  latter  to  call  instruments  of  credit  fictitious 
values,  as  opposed  to  money,  which  they  call  a 
real  value.  The  early  Algebraists  gave  the  very 
same  name  to  negative  quantities,  when  they 
were  first  discovered.  Every  one  knows  that 
Algebra  grew  out  of  Arithmetic  by  substituting 
general  symbols  for  figures.    The  inventors  of  it 
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found  that  they  had  oonstnicted  a  machine  much 
more  powerfnl  than  they  had  thought  of,  and  which, 
in  many  cases,  brought  out  results  which  they 
could  not  explain.  These  were  negative  quantities, 
which  Cardan  called  res,  or  astimaiionesJkUBySaid 
thej  retained  this  name  even  so  late  as  Descartes. 
The  very  same  thing  puzzled  the  Hindoos,  among 
whom  Algebra  was  indigenous.  Tbey  could  not 
understand  the  existence  of  absolute  negative 
quantities.  It  is  now  well  agreed  that  they  re- 
present merely  opposite  quantities  to  positive 
ones.  The  very  same  idea  is  familiar  in  book- 
keeping, where  the  terms  debtor  and  creditor 
are  used  to  signify  the  opposite  operations  of 
money  or  goods  received,  and  money  or  goods 
paid. 

44.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  great  doctrine  that 
bills  of  exchange  have  an  independent  real  exist- 
ence, and  that  they  are  anafogous  to  negative 
quantities  in  Algebra.  This  doctrine — that  bills 
and  notes  are  independent  entities — is  perfectly 
well  known  to  every  lawyer.  Thus  Mr.  Justice 
Byles  says,  (Preface  to  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
BUU  of  Exchange^  ^.)  "  It  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  an  unreasonable  mference  that  the  bills  and 
notes  <^  all  kinds,  issued  and  circulated  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  space  of  a  single  year, 
amount  to  many  hundred  millions,  and  that  this 
species  of  property  is  now,  in  aggregate  value, 
inferior  only  to  the  land,  or  funded  debt  of  the 
kingdom.**  Now  Sir  Barnard  Byles  would  never 
say,  nor  would  any  lawyer  say,  that  the  property 
in  bills  of  lading  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  or  any 
sum  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have 
no  separate  existence  at  all,  but  are  mere  tickets 
on  the  goods  they  represent,  and  are  part  of  them, 
just  as  the  title-deeds  to  an  estate  are  not  separate 
property,  but  part  of  it. 

45.  So  also  in  a  merchant*s  books  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  treated  and  vadued  like  any  other  mer- 
chandize, but  no  one  would  ever  treat  or  value  a 
bill  of  lading  as  separate  merchandize. 

One  source  of  confhsion  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  because  bills  of  exchange  are  expressed  to  be 
payable  in  money,  manv  persons  conclude  that 
tbey  are  actually  paid  m  money.  Now,  under 
BAinmro  and  Cbbbit,  we  have  shewn  that  this  is 
a  very  great  error  indeed.  In  London,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  commercial  bills  are  paid  not  by 
cashf  but  by  the  creation  of  bank  Create,  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  system  of  bills  of  exchange  may 
go  on  for  ever  without  payment  in  any  coin  what- 
ever, but  no  one  ever  supposed  that  a  bill  of 
lading  could  be  extinguished  by  anything  but  the 
delivery  of  the  actual  goods. 

46.  We  shall  not  prolong  this  article,  which 
has  already  reached  so  great  a  length,  but  we  may 
refer  to  the  one  on  Cbbdit,  in  which  the  general 
doctrine  on  the  subject  is  more  fully  explained. 
This  article  is  meant  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  others  on  instruments  of  credit,  Bamx 
NoTB,  Pboiossobt  Notb,  as  well  as  with  Biia 
OF  Labiko,  and  DockWabbant,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
negotiable  instruments,  which  have  a  superficial 
resemblance.  See  also  particularly  Baudbll- 
i«abt;  Boccabdo;  Cieszxowski  ;  Exchanqb  ; 
Gabnibb,  Josbph;  Hill,  Edwin  ;  Law. 

A  Treatise  of  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange^  pro- 
missory  notes^  bank  notes,  bankers*  cash  notes,  and 
checks.    By  Sir  John  Barnard  Byles,  one  of  the 
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Justices  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  London, 
1858. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  bills  of  exchange,  checks 
on  bankers^  promissory  notes^  bankers*  cash  notes, 
bank  notes.  By  Joseph  Chitty.  London,  nume- 
rous editions. 

Summary  of  tke  Law  of  bills  of  exchange,  cash 
bills,  and  promissory  notes.  By  Sir  John  Bailey, 
Bart.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench.  Sixth  edition,  by  G.  M.  Dowdeswell. 
London,  1849. 

Des  Uttres  de  change  et  des  effets  de  commerce. 
By  Louis  Nouguier.    Paris,  1851. 

BILL  OF  LADING.  When  goods  are  ship- 
ped on  board  a  vessel,  it  is  usual  for  the  master 
to  sign  receipts  for  them  in  triplicate.  These 
may  be  sent  on  to  the  consignees,  resembling,  to 
a  certain  extent.  Bills  of  Exchange.  They  may 
be  transferred  by  indorsement  any  number  of 
times,  and  the  property  of  the  goods  passes  with 
the  Bill.  From  this  apparent  similarity  many 
writers  have  drawn  the  most  erroneous  conclusion 
that  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  (Dock 
Wabbahts)  are  in  all  respects  analogous  to  Bills 
of  Exchange,  and  they  caU  them  by  the  common 
name  of  fictitious,  or  representative  values.  But 
this  is  an  error  of  the  most  momentous  nature  in 
Political  Economy.  When  goods  are  delivered  to 
be  carried,  and  the  carrier  gives  a  bill  of  lading 
for  them,  no  property  in  the  goods  passes  to  the 
carrier.  It  is  not  an  bxchamqb  but  a  mere  bail- 
bunt.  That  is,  the  property  in  those  very  goods 
remains  inseparably  associated  with  the  Bill  of 
Lading,  and  passes  along  with  it,  through  any 
number  of  hands.  It  resembles  exactly  the  title 
deeds  of  an  estate.  A  Bill  of  Lading  is  onb  pro- 
perty with  the  goods.  If  the  carrier,  or  person  to 
whom  the  goods  are  entrusted,  should  convert 
them  to  his  own  use,  he  would  be  a  thief.  He  is 
merely  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  them  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  his  sole  duty  is  to  keep 
them  safe,  and  deliver  them  to  the  true  owner. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  any 
other  instrument  of  credit,  the  transaction  is  of  a 
totally  different  nature.  Whenever  they  are 
used,  the  property  of  the  money,  or  goods,  passes 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  aire  delivered.  Thus, 
when  a  man  places  money  in  a  bank,  the  property 
of  the  money  passes  to  the  banker,  and  he  may 
use  it  in  any  way  he  pleases  for  his  own  profit. 
The  property  of  the  note,  or  receipt  he  gives  for 
it,  passes  to  the  depositor.  Thus  the  money  and 
the  receipt  or  note  are  absolutely  severed,  and 
the  instrument  becomes  cbbdit  ;  that  is,  it  cir- 
culates because  any  one  who  takes  it  merely 
believes  that  he  can  exchange  it  for  money  at  the 
proper  time.  Thus  the  money  and  the  instrument 
of  credit  are  two  properties,  and  may,  and  do, 
circulate  independentlv  in  commerce.  So,  when 
a  merchant  sells  goods,  and  takes  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  property  in  the  goods  passes  to  the 
buyer,  and  the  property  in  the  bill  of  exchange 
passes  to  the  seller ;  and  the  goods  and  the  bill 
of  exchange  form  two  distinct  properties,  which 
circulate  independently  in  commerce.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  bill  of  Uding,  there  is  no  exchange ; 
in  the  case  of  an  instrument  of  credit,  there  is  an 
exchange.  The  former  represents  goods,  the 
latter  does  not  represent  goods,  but  is  an  inde- 
pendent, exchangeable  quantity^  like  any  article 
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of  merchandize.  Thus  instruments  of  credit  form 
independent  items  in  the  catalogue  of  the  property 
of  the  conntry ;  bills  of  lading  do  not. 

This  distinction  is  of  the  utmost  possible  con- 
sequence in  Political  Economy ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
PONS  AsnroBUM  of  the  subject.  It  is  entirely 
from  a  confasion  on  this  point,  that  Law's  theory 
of  mon^  is  based.  It  shews  at  once  the  fallacy 
of  that  definition  of  credit,  which  is  becoming  so 
popular  on  the  continent,  and  has  even  led  astray 
many  able  economists,  that  credit  is  merely  the 
mobilisation  of  property.  That  is  Lawism.  This 
distinction  is  further  enforced  in  the  series  of 
articles  on  Credit  in  this  Dictionary,  to  which  we 
may  refer.  (Bakk  Notes  ;  Bnxs  of  Exchamob  ; 
Baubbillabt;  Boccabdo;  Cobszkowski;  Dock 
Wabbant;  Exghangb;  Gabnieb,  Joseph; 
Hux,  Edwin;  Law.) 

BIITDON,  DAVID. 

An  essay  on  the  gold  and  silver  coin  current  in 
Ireland.    Dublin,  1729. 

BnrNS,  JOHN. 

Prize  essay  on  systematic  overtime  working  and 
its  consequences.    Manchester,  1846. 

BUnrSf  JONATHAV.  Assistant  agricul- 
tural commissioner  on  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry. 

Notes  on  the  agriculture  of  Lancashire^  with 
suggestions  for  its  improvement.    Preston,  1851. 

BIBOH,  EDWARD,  THE  BEV. 

Remarks  on  Socialism.    London,  1839. 

BIRCHETT,  SAMUEL* 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  principal  copper  coinsy 
or  tokens^  issued  between  the  years  1786  and  1796. 
Leeds,  1796. 

BIBD,  BOBEBT. 

Proposals  for  paying  great  part  of  the  national 
debty  and  reducing  taxes  immediately.  London, 
1780. 

BISOHOFF,  JAMES. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  the  WooUen  and 
Worsted  manufactures,,  and  the  natural  and  com-- 
mercial  history  ofsheep^  from  the  earliest  records 
to  the  present  period,    London,  1842. 

Foreign  tariffs^  their  injurious  effect  on  British 
mani^acturesy  especially  the  woollen  manufactures. 
London,  1843. 

The  wool  question  considered.    London,  1828. 

BI8HT0N,  J. 

General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of 
Salop.    London,  1794. 

BIZET,  K  0HABLE8.  Was  keeper  of  the 
abattoirs  of  Paris  in  1848. 

Du  commerce  de  la  boucherie^  etdela  charenterie 
de  Paris^  et  des  commerces  qui  en  dependent. 
Paris,  1847. 

BIZET,  FIERBE. 

Histoire  metallique  de  la  rSpublique  de  HoU 
lande.    Pads,  1687. 

BLACKEB,  WILLIAM. 

The  evils  inseparable  from  a  mixed  currency^ 


an  inconeertible  national  paper  circulation.  Lon- 
don, 1844. 

BLACKLOCK,  AMBROSE. 

A  treatise  on  sheep,  with  a  chapter  on  wool,  and 
history  of  the  wool  trade.    Glasgow,  1838. 

BLACKSMITH.    A  pseudonym. 

A  conversation  between  a  Blacksmith  and  a 
Merchant  upon  the  svJtQect  of  passing  guineas  by 
weight  only.    Dublin^  1750. 

BLAINE,  D.  ROBERTSON. 

On  the  laws  of  artistic  copyright^  and  their  c2e- 
feds.    London,  1853. 

BLAINE,  WILLIAM. 
An  enquiry  into  the  state  of  slavery  aiawng  the 
Romans.    Edinburgh,  1833. 

BIAISEy  ADAM.  One  ofthe  contributors  to 
the  Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique. 

Des  montS'de-piSte,  et  les  banques  de  pretssur 
gage  en  France^  et  dans  les  divers  Hats  de  V Eu- 
rope.   Paris,  1856. 

BLAISE,  ADOLPH  GTTSTAVE.     Bom  at 

Epinal,  the  17th  June,  1811.  In  1848,  he  was 
general  secretary  to  the  department  of  the  Seine- 
Inferieure.  One  of  the  contributors  to  the  Jour- 
not  des  Eeonomistes.  Along  with  M.  Joseph 
Gamier,  he  published  the  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Ckmservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mitiers, 
by  Blanqui,  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838.  He  edited 
that  of  1838-9  alone. 

BLAIZE,  ANOK  Bom  at  St.  Halo,  the 
28th  December,  1811,  director  of  the  Mont  de 
Pi4t6  of  Paris. 

Des  monts-de-pUtS^  et  des  banques  deprH  tur 
nantissements  en  France,  en  Angleterre^  en  BeU 
gique,  en  Italie,  en  AUemagne^  4f^.,  &c.  Paris, 
1843. 

Des  commissionaires  au  moni-de-pi^S  de  Paris, 
et  des  bureaux  de  pr6t  auxUiaires.    Paris,  1844. 

Des  hdpilaux  et  hospices  civUs  de  la  vHU  de 
Paris.    Paris,  1844. 

BLAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS. 

The  efficacy  of  a  sinking-fund  of  one  ndOion 
per  annum  considered.    London,  1786. 

The  propriety  of  an  actual  payment  of  the 
public  debt  conndered.    London,  1786. 

A  proposal  for  the  liquidation  of  the  National 
Debt.    London,  1795. 

The  ctbolition  of  tithes  and  the  rrform  of  the 
Church  Revenues.    London,  1795. 

BLAKE,  WILLLAM,  F.R.S.. 

Observations  on  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  course  of  exchange.    London,  1810. 

Observations  on  tJie  effects  produced  by  the  em^ 
pendUure  ofOovemment  during  the  restriction  of 
cash  payments.    London,  1823. 

Observations  in  reply  to  a  Pamphlet  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Jones,  on  the  assessment  of  Tithes 
to  the  poor-rate.    London,  1839. 

BLAKEMORE,  RICHARD. 

A  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  C.  B.  Bathurst 


and  the  advantages  to  be  secured  ty  introducing    on  the  subject  ofthe  Poor  Laws.    London,  1819. 
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BLANE  DE  VAL8E,  J. 

£iai  commercial  de  la  FrftncCf  au  commence' 
ment  du  dix-neuvi^me  eiecU.    ParlB,  1803. 

BLANE,  E. 

Lee  mysth^  de  la  houcherief  etdela  viande  a 
bon  marchi,    Paris,  1857. 

BLANCi  ETIENNE,  ET  ALEXANDBE 
BAUME. 

Code  ghUraiU  de  la  propriSU  induetrieUe  Utt^ 
raire  et  artistiquet  comprenant  leu  legielaUons  de 
tone  Uepayet  A  les  iraitie  intemaiioiuiux.  Paris, 
1854. 

BLANO-GILLI,  M  ATTHIEU, 
Flan  de  riooUUion  ooncemani  les  finances, 
Paris,  1789. 

BLANO,  JEAK  JOSEPH  LOUIS.  This 
well-known  Historical  and  Socialist  writer  was 
bom  on  the  28th  October,  1813,  at  Madrid, 
where  liis  fkther  was  Inspector-General  of 
Finances  to  King  Joseph.  He  was  educated  at 
Bodez,  in  the  department  of  Aveyren.  In  1830 
the  reyolntion  deprived  his  father  of  the  means 
of  supporting  his  family,  and  Lonis  Blanc  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  maintained 
himself  by  private  toition.  While  in  this  capacity 
he  wrote  for  the  journals.  In  1834  be  was  ap- 
pointed sub-editor,  and  in  1837  editor  of  the 
Bone  Sens.  In  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  proprietor  as  to  whetber  rail- 
roads should  be  constructed  by  Goyemment  or 
private  enterprise,  he  and  his  friends  retired  from 
the  Bons  Sens,  and  in  1839  he  founded  the 
Bemie  du  Progrls  Social^  a  democratic  paper. 
He  became  more  generally  known  to  the  public 
by  his  Hisioire  de  la  RSvoltdion.  But  what  made 
his  name  most  remarkable  was  his  scheme  of 
Social  reform,  developed  in  his  Organisation  du 
traoailt  published  in  1839.  His  views  are  ex- 
plained under  Sociaijsm.  He  was  one  of  the 
provisional  government  after  the  revolution  of 
1848;  and  he  was  allowed  to  try  some  of  his 
schemes  at  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  at  the  Luxem- 
burg. He  was  alleged  to  be  concerned  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  15th  May,  1848>  and  the 
government  instituted  a  prosecution  against  him, 
when  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  country, 
and  came  to  London.  Napoleon  HE,  after  the 
peace  of  Villa  Franca,  published  a  general 
amnesty,  but  Louis  Blanc  has  not  thought  fit  to 
avail  himself  of  it. 

OrganisaHon  du  travail.  Paris,  1839.  Numerous 
editions  since. 
'    Le  Socialisme,  droit  au  travail,    Paris,  1849. 

Le  catecMsme  des  Socialistes.    Paris,  1850. 

BLANCABD,  P.  A  merchant  captain,  bom 
at  Marseilles,  the  21st  April,  1741,  and  died  at 
Aubagne  the  16th  March,  1826. 

Manuel  de  Commerce  des  Indes  Orientales  et  la 
Chine.    Paris,  1803. 

BLANO  DE  VOLX. 

JSiat  commercial  de  la  France,  au  commencement 
du  dtx'neuvieme  siicle,  ou  du  commerce  franqais, 
de  ses  erreurs,  et  des  amilioraiions  dont  il  est  sus- 
ceptible.   Paris,  1808. 

BLANain,  JEBOME   ABOLPHU     Was 

bom  at  Nice,  in  1798.    In  1825  be  was  elected 


professor  of  history  and  industrial  economy  at  the 
ecole  specials  du  commerce,  and  in  1830  director 
of  that  institution.  In  1833,  he  succeeded  J.  B. 
Say,  as  professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  travelled 
verjr  extensively  in  foreign  countries  to  study 
their  industry.  From  1846  to  1848  he  repre- 
sented the  Gironde  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  died  recently. 

M.  Blanqui  has  published  many  works  on  eco- 
nomic science,  but  he  is  chiefly  imown  for  his 
History  of  Political  Economy. 

Voyage  dun  Francais  en  Angleterre.  Paris, 
1824, 

RSsxtmS  de  Thistoire  du  commerce  et  de  Findus- 
trie.    Paris,  1826. 

Voyage  d  Madrid  en  1826.    Paris,  1826. 
Notice  sur  M.  Huskisson  et  sur  sa  riforme  Sco- 
nomique.    Paris,  1840. 
La  Corse  en  1838.    Paris,  1840. 
VAlgeHe  in  1839.    Paris,  1840. 
Voyage  in  Bulgarie  en  1841.    Paris,  1842. 
De  la  situation  iconomique  et  morale  de  VEspagne 
en  1846.    Paris,  1846. 
Du  dSboissement  des  montagnes.    Paris,  1840. 
FrScis  SUmentaire  d  iconomie  politique,  pr^edS 
dune  introduction  historique,  et  suivi  aune  oiogra^ 
phie  des  Sconomistes,  dun  catalogue  et  dun  voca- 
ouUnre  analvtique.    Paris,  1842. 

Histoire  ae  f exposition  desproduits  de  Vindustrie 
francaise  in  1827.    Paris,  1827. 

Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  J.  B.  Say. 
Paris,  1840. 
Les  classes  ouvriires  en  France.  Paris,  1848. 
Histoire  d  Economic  politique  en  Europe,  dejmis 
les  anciens  Jusqu*  a  nos  jours ;  suivie  dune  biilio' 
graphic  raissonSe  de  principaux  ouvrages  dicono- 
miepolitique.    Paris. 

This  is  the  work  by  which  Blanqui  is  best 
known  to  the  general  public.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  connected  accounts  of  the  history  of  the 
science  of  Political  Economy,  and  abounds  with 
valuable  details.  But  it  is  rather  notices  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  Political  Economy, 
than  a  history  of  the  science  itself,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  our  notion  of  what  the  history  of  Political 
E^nomy  should  be.  The  history  of  Political 
Economy  should  be  the  history  of  ideas,  rather 
than  of  authors. 
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The  English  usurer,  or  usury  condemned  by  the 
most  learned  and  famous  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.    London,  1634. 

BLATNET,  FBEDEBIGE. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities.  Lon- 
don, 1817. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Life  Assurance.  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

Life  Assurance  Societies  considered.  London, 
1838. 

BLEAHIBE,  WILLIAM. 

Remarks  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor.    London,  1800. 
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BLEIBTREN,  E.  C. 

PoliHsehe  Arithmetik,  Anleihmg  zw  Kenintss 
und  Uebung  aHer  im  8iaaisu)e»m  vorhommmden 
Bereehnungen.    Heidelberg,  1845. 

BLISS,  HBlfBT. 

The  CoUmial  system.  StatuHes  of  the  Trader 
Industry,  and  resottrces  of  Canada^  and  other 
plantations  in  British  America.    London,  1833. 

BLOCK,  HAXTBICE.  Born  at  Berlin  the  1 8th 
of  Febmarj,  1816.  Has  become  a  naturalized 
Frenchman,  and  is  In  the  general  statistical  office 
of  France.  One  of  the  contributors  to  the  Dic' 
tionnaire  cT  Economie  Politique. 

Des  charges  de  TagricuUure  dans  les  diverses 
pays  de  V Europe.    Paris,  1851. 

JJEspagne  m  1850,  tableau  de  ses  progrls  les 
plusrSeents.    1851. 

BLODOET,  SAHUEL. 

Eeonomiea;  or  statistical  manual  for  the  United 
States  of  America,    Washington,  1806. 

BLOM,  aUSTAVE  PETER. 

Das  Konigreich  Nonoegen,  statistisch  heschrei- 
hen,    Leipslg,  1845. 

BOASE,  HENBT. 

Remarks  on  the  new  doctrine  concerning  the 
supposed  depreciation  of  our  currency,  London, 
1811. 

BOCOABBO,  OEBOLAMO.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Tnrin. 

Trattato  TeoricO'practico  di  Economia  PoUtica. 
Torino,  1853. 

This  is  the  most  extensiye  treatise  on  Political 
Economy  which  has  appeared  in  Italy  in  recent 
times.  Professor  Boccardo  does  not  profess  to 
make  any  new  discoveries  in  Political  Economy, 
bnt  only  to  explain  the  science  as  generally  un- 
derstood. He  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  to  be 
classed  along  with  the  physical  sciences,  and  to 
be  studied  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  production  of  wealth.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  nature  of  wealth;  the  second 
of  the  division  of  labor  and  exchange.  The  third 
of  the  theory  of  value  and  exchange.  Li  this 
Boccardo  maintains  that  the  notion  of  value  de- 
pends on,  and  is  inseparable  from,  that  of  ex- 
change, "lo  so  qual  valore  abbia  una  cosa  quando 
so  con  quali  e  quante  altre  cose  potrb  com- 
mutarla.** — "  I  know  what  value  a  thing  has,  when 
I  know  with  what  sort  and  for  how  many  other 
things,  I  can  exchange  it."  He  also  says,  "  n 
secondo  corollario  gi^  implicito  nel  precedente,  si 
k  che  le  nozione  di  valore  nulla  ha  d*  assoluto  in 
se  medesima.  H  valore,  noi  lo  dicemmo,  non  ^ 
che  un  rapporto,  Se  Tuomo  vivesse  isolato  e 
senza  relazioni  coi  suoi  simili,  connoscerebbe 
bensi  V  utilita^  ma  non  il  valore  delle  cose." — "  The 
second  corollary  is  also  Involved  in  the  preceding, 
that  the  notion  of  value  has  nothing  absolute  in 
itself.  Value,  we  say,  is  nothing  but  a  relation.  If 
a  man  lived  by  himself  and  without  relations  with 
other  men,  he  might  recognize  the  utility^  but  not 
the  VALUE  of  things."  Boccardo  thus  ranks  in 
the  third  school  of  Political  Economy.  In  this 
-chapter  he  rejects  the  law  of  Ricardo  that  cost  of 
production  regulates  value.  In  the  fourth  chapter 


he  discusses  the  theory  of  Property.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  he  treats  of  Capital,  in  which  he  gives 
as  the  definition  of  it,  Un  prodotto  risparmiato 
e  destincsto  alia  riprodvzione.  "  A  product  saved 
and  destined  to  re-production."  He  fully  adopts 
the  opinion  that  intellectual  capital  is  wealth,  or 
as  he  calls  it,  morcd  capital.  The  sixth  chapter 
treats  of  the  Theory  of  Population.  The  second 
book  treats  of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.  In 
the  first  chapter  he  disputes  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  Rent  In  the  second  he  discusses  the  profits 
and  interest  of  capital.  In  the  third  the  wages 
of  labor.  In  the  fourth  the  general  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  third  book  treats  of 
the  Consumption  of  Wealth.  In  the  first  chapter 
he  has  adopted  Say*s  notion  that  consumption 
implies  the  destruction  of  a  value.  The  second 
treats  of  private  consumption.  The  third  of  pub- 
lic consumption.  This  part  ends  with  a  discus- 
sion on  free  competition.  This  concludes  what 
he  caUs  the  Genenil  Division.  He  next  discusses 
the  special  divisions  at  greater  length.  The  first 
of  these  is  agriculture,  the  second  is  manufactur- 
ing industry,  and  the  third  is  commercial  industry. 
In  this  last  part  he  treats  of  money  and  banks, 
and  credit.  In  the  latter  subject  he  has  been 
led  into  a  fatal  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  Ciesz- 
kowski,  on  the  nature  of  credit.  In  his  Dictionary 
he  classes  instruments  of  credit  along  with  Bills 
of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants — the  very  ikllacy 
of  Law.  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  modes  of 
transport.  He  then  discusses  pauperism  and 
charity,  finance,  taxation,  and  public  credit. 

Manuale  di  storia  del  conunercio  deUe  industries 
e  ddC  economia  politica  ad  uso  ddUe  scuole  speeiali 
secondarie.    Torino,  1858. 

This  is  an  excellent  manual  on  the  subject,  and 
contains  much  condensed  information. 

Dizionario  deUa  economia  politica  e  del  com' 
mercio^  cosi  teorico  come  praiico^  utile  non  solo  alio 
scienzato  ed  alpubblico  amministratore,  ma  eziandio 
alcommerdante,  al  banchiere,  alT  agricoUore^  ed  al 
capitalista.    TorlnOr  1857,  &c. 

This  is  Professor  Boccardo*s  greatest  work.  It 
is  a  very  excellent  and  comprehensive  work  on 
the  subject 

BOCEBi  UEINRICH.  Advocate;  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

Dejure  monetarunij  tractatus  norms.  Tubingen, 
1614. 

An  excellent  treaty  on  money  and  coinage. 

BODIN,  JEAN.  One  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  whom  France  produced  in  the  16th  century, 
and  who,  Hallam  says,  had  only  Aristotle  and 
A^hiavelli  as  his  rivals  in  Political  Philosophy, 
was  bom  at  Angers  in  1530.  He  studied  civil 
law  at  Toulouse,  where  he  read  lectures  with 
great  applause,  intending  to  establish  himself  as 
professor  there.  He  also  composed  a  work  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  citizens,  to  gain  their  good 
will.  He,  however,  changed  his  mind,  and  jomed 
the  bar  of  Paris,  but  met  with  no  great  success. 
This  induced  him  to  turn  to  authorship,  in  which 
he  gained  a  great  reputation.  He  must  have  ob- 
tained considerable  influence,  for  he  persuaded 
Charles  IX.  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  Nor- 
mandy had  usurped  the  crown  rights,  called  the 
droits  des  tiers  et  danger  over  the  forests  of  the 
provincS.    At  his  instance  a  royal  commission  of 
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inqninr  was  appointed  in  1570,  to  which  he  was 
named  king*8  advocate,  to  recover  possession  of 
the  crown  rights.  Bodin  prepared  proceedings 
against  four  hnncbred  fEunilies,  there  being  scarcely 
one  who  was  not  attacked.  The  whole  province 
was  of  conrse  in  an  nproar.  The  Parliament  and 
the  nobility  sent  deputations  to  the  king,  and  at 
last  persuaded  him  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
recover  the  crown  rights.  Bodin  strenuously 
opposed  the  registration  of  this  edict,  but  the 
proprietors  of  Normandy  prevailed. 

In  1568  he  published  his  valuable  work  on 
the  coinage,  to  refute  the  fallacies  of  Malestroict, 
which  is  full  of  important  details  of  prices. 

In  1571  the  Due  d^Alenyon,  theking*s  brother, 
who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  made  him  secre- 
tary of  his  commands,  one  of  the  masters  of  re- 
quests of  his  palace,  and  chief  justice  of  his  pro- 
vince. 

In  1574,  Henry  m.  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  company  of  men  of 
genius  and  learning.  He  sent  for  Bodin,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  with  him,  as  he  had  remark- 
able conversational  powers.  The  king  impri- 
soned an  author  who  had  written  a  libel  on  Bodin, 
and  forbade  him  to  publish  it. 

On  the  25th  February,  1576,  Bodin  married 
Frances  Trouillart,  sister  of  the  king's  advocate 
in  the  bailiwick  and  presidential  court  of  Laon, 
and  was  elected  to  represent  the  Hers  Hat  in  the 
States  of  Blois.  In  this  capacity  he  was  a  sturdy 
supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  resisted 
an  edict  which  was  proposed  to  compel  every  one 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  &ith.  He  maintained  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  their  rights,  and  would  cer- 
tainly provoke  a  civil  war.  His  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  fruitless  in  that  fanatical  age.  He  also 
maintained  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  levy 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  famous  work,  **  The 
Republic.**  It  is  said  that  this  brought  him  into 
serious  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  as  an  avowed  Atheist,  be« 
cause  he  maintained  in  it  that  liberty  of  conscience 
ought  to  be  granted  to  dissenters.  At  all  events, 
his  boldness  and  courage  lost  him  the  flAvor  of 
the  king. 

In  1579,  the  Due  d'AlenQon  was  created  Due 
d*Anjou,  and  aspired  to  the  hand  of  our  virgin 
Queen.  Leicester  was  in  disgrace,  and  the  Duke, 
thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  to  push  his  suit, 
suddenly  presented  himself  at  Greenwich,  with 
scarcely  an  attendant.  The  Queen's  vanity  was 
tickled,  and  she  seems  to  have  given  him  en- 
couragement to  prosecute  his  suit.  Negotiations 
were  continued,  and  in  1582  matters  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  the  marriage  treaty  was  ac- 
tually concluded  between  the  commissioners  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  Queen  left  her- 
self a  loop-hole  of  escape.  It  was  provided  that 
the  marriage  should  be  solemnized  six  weeks 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  certain  other  matters  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Duke.  The  Queen  took  care  that  these 
other  certain  matters  should  not  be  adjusted,  and 
perplexed  everybody  with  her  interminable  ca- 
price. To  cut  short  this  shilly-shallying,  the 
Duke  came  over  himself^  with  a  splendid  retinue. 
He  took  Bodin  with  him  as  his  secretary.  He 
was  received  with  great  state  and  princely  hos- 
pitality.   After  being  fooled  iot  two  months,  he 


went  away,  raving  at  the  perfidy  of  islanders  and 
women. 

Bodin  found  that  his  Republic  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  &vour  in  England.  It  had 
been  translated  into  the  Latin  of  the  barbarous 
insulars,  and  lectures  were  read  on  it  in  London 
and  Cambridge.  Bodin  translated  it  into  civi- 
lised Latin,  to  present  it  in  a  proper  dress.  The 
Duke  died  in  1584,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
in  the  Netherlands  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  a  pro- 
vince, and  Bodin  was  left  without  a  protector. 
He  seems,  after  this,  to  have  discharged  the  duty 
of  King's  advocate  at  Laon,  and  died  there  of  the 
plague  in  1596.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Franciscans,  in  that  city. 

Bodin  was  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
political  writer  of  the  day.  He  was  the  advo- 
cate of  that  well-moderat^  and  glorious  consti- 
tutional liberty  which  is  the  peciSiar  blessing  of 
this  country.  He  maintained  a  firm  and  judi- 
cious mean  between  the  tyranny  of  despotism  and 
the  licence  of  democracy ;  and  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  he  displeased  the  partisans  of  both  ex- 
tremes. He  was  a  noble  asserter  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  sacrificed  his  own  .advancement 
to  the  fearless  assertion  of  his  opinions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  instance,  however,  of  the 
infirmity  of  human  judgment,  that  this  eminent 
person,  so  fur  in  advance  of  his  age  in  constitu- 
tional and  religious  liberty,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  I  Wiems,  a  physician  of  the 
Netherlands,  had  written  a  treatise  de  PrautigUt 
in  1564,  combatting  the  horrible  prejudice  of  the 
age,  by  which  ugly  old  women  were  burnt  as 
witches.  Even  he,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
deny  the  fact  of  witchcraft.  He  only  urged  for 
them  the  plea  that  they  were  the  devil's  victims, 
and  not  his  voluntary  agents.  In  1578  Bodin 
wrote  a  work  de  la  Oemanomame  dei  Sarciers^ 
stoutly  supporting  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and 
calling  for  judicial  punishment  on  Wierus  as  a 
confederate  of  Satan  I 

M.  BaudriUart,  the  colleague  of  M,  Chevalier 
in  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  at  the  College 
de  France,  has  recently  published  a  work  in  two 
volumes,  Bodin  et  eon  tempsj  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Institute  of  France,  in 
1853.  (Baubbiulaat.) 

Lei  six  livree  de  la  ESpublique.    Paris,  1576. 

The  sixth  book  of  the  Republic  contains  dis- 
cussions on  the  public  revenues,  taxation,  and 
the  coinage.  Among  many  other  valuable 
notices,  he  says,  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
had  diminished  10  or  12  times  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Peruvian  mines.  That  the  Chancellor  of 
France,  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  had  for  the 
charge  of  himself,  his  horses  and  servants,  seven 
sous  (or  shillings)  of  Paris,  allowed  him  a  day, 
which  was  not  equal  to  8^d.  of  his  day.  That 
Charles  Y.  of  France  paid  31,000  crowns  for  the 
county  of  Auxerre,  Philip  I.  paid  60,000  crowns 
for  the  duchy  of  Berri,  and  that  many  earldoms, 
baronies,  and  great  seigneuries,  had  been  sold^ 
120  years  previously,  for  the  twentieth  part  of 
what  they  brought  in  his  day.  That  the  revenues 
of  France  in  1449,  in  the  days  of  Charles  YL, 
were  40,000  pounds  sterling,  which  was  equal  to 
1,400,000  pounds  sterlii^^  of  his  day.  He  also 
says,  that  by  the  advice  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Toumon,  Francis  I.,  in  1543,  instituted  a  bank 
at  Lyons,  at  which  every  man  received  8  per 
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cent,  for  his  money,  in  which  multitudes  of  people 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  invested  their 
money.  At  his  death  Francis  I.  owed  the  bank 
500,000  crowns.  His  son  Henry,  having  wasted 
his  father's  treasure,  paid  10, 12,  and  16  percent, 
in  1654,  which  was  the  same  rate  as  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  had 
borrowed  at.  He  also  gives  many  mteresting 
financial  details  of  other  countries.  In  the  third 
chapter  he  discusses  the  subject  of  money. 

JDiscours  sur  le  rehaussement  et  diminuUan  des 
mormayeSf  tant  d'or  que  d^argentt  et  le  tnoyen  d^y 
remidier  ;  et  responce  aux  paradoxei  de  Mormevr 
de  Malestrtnct,    Paris,  1578. 

This  tract  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  details 
of  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  prices  in 
France  during  the  three  preceding  centuries. 
Malestroict,  the  master  of  accounts  and  of  the 
mint,  had  asserted  the  extraordinair  paradox 
that  during  three  centuries  prices  had  not  risen 
in  France.  Bodin  takes  an  immense  variety 
of  articles  and  shews  that  they  had  risen  from  five 
to  ten  fold  in  price  daring  the  three  preceding 
centuries ;  he  investigates  the  causes  of  this  di- 
minution in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 

BODZ-BATHOND,  F.  H. 

Staatstoesen  und  mens^lbindung  umfaaicnde 
Betrachtungen.    Berlin,  1837. 

BCBCKH,  AUOUSTE.  This  eminent  philo- 
logist was  born  atCarlsruhe  the  24th  November, 
1785.  He  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Berlin. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  philology  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1811  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  classical  literature  at 
Berlin. 

Die  StaaUhaushaltung  der  Athena'.  Berlin, 
1817. 

This  excellent  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  Bart., 
M.r.,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,"  It  contains  the  fullest  and  best  account 
we  have  of  the  Political  Economy  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  first  book  discusses  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, the  wages  of  labor,  the  rent  of  land  and 
houses,  and  the  profits  of  stock  in  Attica.  The 
second  discusses  the  financial  administration  and 
expenditure  of  Athens.  The  thkd  details  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  Athens.  The  fourth  treats 
of  the  extraordinary  revenues,  the  valuation  of 
property,  the  public  loans,  alterations  in  the  coin- 
age, and  the  financial  expedients  adopted  by 
Grecian  states  in  times  of  difficulty.  A  disser- 
tation on  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  In  Attica, 
is  appended  to  the  work. 

Professor  Bockh  has  also  written  a  work  on 
the  weights,  coins,  and  measures  of  Antiquity, 
called, 

Metrblogische  Untersuchungen  uber  Gewichie, 
MUnzfiis^e  und  Masse  des  AUerthums  in  ihrem 
Zusammenhange*    Berlin,  1838. 

BCECKMANN,  JOHN.  This  eminent  man  was 
bom  at  Hoya,  in  Hanover,  in  1739.  His  father, 
a  receiver  of  taxes,  died  when  he  was  scarcely 
seven  years  old,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother,  who  gave  him  the  best  education  that 
could  be  procured.  He  was  destined  at  first  for 
the  church,  but  his  turn  for  natural  sciences  pre- 
vailed, and  he  devoted  himself  to  them,  and  espe- 
cially to  their  application  to  economical  purposes. 


In  1762,  Busching,  the  geographer,  who  was 
director  of  the  Lutheran  Academy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, invited  him  to  fill  the  chair  of  natural  phi- 
losophy there.  But  Busching  having  resigned, 
Bo&ckmann  left  it,  and  travelled  through  Swe- 
den to  study  the  working  of  the  mines  there. 
While  there  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Lin- 
n«us.  In  1766,  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Gottingen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Busching. 
He  there  formed  the  idea  of  trying  to  classify  the 
different  arts  and  branches  of  commerce.  His 
lectures  became  extremely  popular,  and  were  at- 
tended by  the  most  distmguished  men  in  G^- 
many. 

Bceckmann  published  many  works  on  his 
branch  of  science,  but  the  one  he  is  best  known 
by  in  this  country,  is  his  History  of  Inventions^  in 
which  he  traces  from  the  earliest  antiquity  the 
history  of  a  great  number  of  trades.  He  occupied 
his  chair  for  45  years,  and  acquired  an  immense 
reputation  for  his  learning  and  personal  character. 
He  was  elected  into  almost  all  the  learned  socie- 
ties of  Germany.  He  died  the  3rd  February, 
1811.  He  left  a  great  number  of  works,  the 
names  of  which  are  given  in  Messrs.  Guillaumin*8 
Dictionary,  thus — 

EUments  diconomie  rurale  d  Tusage  des  AUs" 
mands,    Gottingen,  1769. 

Introduction  a  la  technologic  ou  d  la  tomutiS" 
sance  des  arts  et  mHiers^  desfabriques  et  manufa/C" 
tures,  particuliirement  de  cetlesqui  sont  en  rapport 
plus  direct  avec  Va^culture,    Crottingen,  1777. 

Opuscules  rilahfs  a  rSconomie  jpolitique  et  do- 
mesHque,  d  la  technologies  d  lapouce  et  a  Vadmif 
nistration.    1779-90. 

Fragments  dune  histoire  des  deeouvertes  dans 
les  arts  et  les  mkiers.    1780-1805. 

Introduction  a  la  science  du  commerce^  avee  fet- 
guise  dune  bibliothique  de  livres  de  commerce. 
Francfort,  1792. 

Priparation  d  la  connaissanee  des  produits  de 
rindustrie  et  dautres  objets  qui  entreat  dans  le 
commerce,    1793-1800. 

BGBSNIEB  DE  L'OBIQL 
DeVespritdugouvenumeniicwumique.   Paris, 
1775. 

BOETLICHEB,  JACOB  GOTTLIEB  T^AATT. 
Statisiical  tables  of  aU  the  States  of  Europe. 
1800. 

BOICEBVOISE,  R 

Q^dques  reflexions  au  svjet  du  preset  de  loi 
rilatifaux  enfans  trouvis,    Paris,  1850. 

BOISABDy  JEAN.  A  judge  in  the  Cour  des 
Monnaiesy  died  in  Paris  in  1705. 

Traits  des  monnayesy  de  leur  circonstances  ei 
dSpendances.    Paris,  1714. 

BOISaniLLEBEBT,  PIEBBE  LE  PE- 
SANTy  SIEUB  DE.  This  eminent  man  may 
be  considered  as  the  morning-star  of  modern 
economic  science.  Very  little  was  known  of  his 
works  till  they  were  republished  in  Guillaumin's 
Collection  des  principaux  Sconomistes^  VoU  L  p. 
163,  to  which  M.  Eugene  Daire  has  prefixed  a  short 
biographical  sketch,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  so, 
where  the  materials  are  so  scanty. 

The  place,  and  the  date  of  his  birth,  are  both 
unknown.    The  only  notices  of  his  life  are  in 
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Saint  Simon*8  memoirs.  He  was  lientenant- 
general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Roaen,  and  had  a 
brother  in  the  ParlUment  of  Kormandy.  His 
work,  Le  dSiail  de  la  France^  was  published  in 
1697,  and  is  the  most  authentic  account  of  the 
manners  and  opinions,  and  the  actual  condition  of 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  state  of  the  finances 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  miserjr  of  the 
people,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  and 
statesmen,  is  exposed  in  very  strong  language. 

This  work,  noticed  below,  is  remarkable  for 
its  enlightened  views.  It  advocates  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  internal  custom  houses ;  absolute  free- 
dom of  trade  in  grain,  both  within  and  without 
the  kingdom,  and  only  veiy  moderate  impnort 
duties,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  export  duties. 
These  views  shew  remarkable  sagacity ;  only  one 
of  them  could  be  carried  out  by  Turgot  some 
three  quarters  of  a  century  later;  the  others 
have  only  been,  in  very  recent  years  indeed, 
adopted  in  England,  and  seem  to  have  very  little 
chance  in  France  for  many  a  long  year  to  come. 

This  book,  so  far  in  advance  of  its  age,  at- 
tracted very  little  notice.  But  not  discouraged, 
he  returned  to  the  subject,  and  in  1707  published 
the  Factum  de  Franety  which  gained  more  atten- 
tion from  Chamillart,  the  successor  of  Pontchar- 
train.  But  about  the  same  time  Yauban  had 
published  his  Dime  RotfcUe^  with  very  much  the 
same  views,  and  this  excited  great  indignation  in 
the  mind  of  the  government.  Boisguillebert  was 
banished  to  Auvergne,  but  soon  released,  and  his 
work  was  condemned  by  a  royal  edict  in  1707. 
He,  however,  firmly  maintained  his  opinions. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1714,  at 
Rouen. 

Le  ditaU  de  la  France,  la  came  de  la  dminu- 
Hon  de  see  6ieni,  et  la  facilitS  du  rem^  enfoW' 
msscMfU  en  un  mois  tout  VargerU  dont  le  rot  a 
besom,  et  enrichiseant  tout  le  monde.    1697. 

TMs  work  details  with  great  minuteness  the 
miseries  caused  by  the  unjust  method  of  levyii^ 
the  taxes  in  France.  It  explains  the  evil  effects 
of  the  obstructions  to  trade  by  the  internal  cus- 
tom-houses. He  shews  that  the  obstacles  imposed 
on  the  exportation  of  com  tended  to  produce  a 
famine,  and  throw  land  out  of  cultivation.  He 
earnestly  protests  against  the  dogma  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  that  money  is  wcuEdth,  and  almost 
goes  into  the  opposite  extreme,  that  money  is 
only  a  si^  of  wealth ;  which  is  an  error  equally 
flEital  in  its  consequences,  and  which  Turgot  was 
one  of  the  first  to  set  right.  Boisguillebert  then 
maintains  (Part  HE.,  ^Chap.  vi.)  that  bad  or 
good  government  is  of  as  much  consequence  to 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  as  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  or  the  nature  of  the  dimate.  He  says  that 
the  laws  of  economic  science  are  never  violated 
with  impunity,  and  gives  instances  of  the  evil 
eflbcts  of  ignorant  l^slation  on  this  su^ect.  He 
says  that  the  financiers  seem  to  treat  France  as 
an  enemy's  country,  which  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  ruin. 

Factum  de  la  France,    1707. 

Maintains  the  same  views  as  the  preceding. 
In  Chap.  lY.,  he  discusses  the  nature  of  riches, 
which,  he  says,  consists  in  the  enjoyments  of  life. 
He  explains  the  nature  and  function  of  money, 
and  shews  that  paper,  parchment,  or  simple 
credit  is  capable  of  pierforming  its  functions.  He 
says  that  medom  of  trade  would  greatly  conduce 


to  peace.  He  maintahis  that  there  is  a  toZuion^ 
or  community  of  interest,  not  only  between  man 
and  man,  and  province  and  province  of  the  same 
state,  but  also  between  every  state  in  the  world. 
How  far  in  advance  of  the  wretched  theories  of 
the  mercantile  system,  which  maintained  that  one 
state  throve  by  the  miseries  of  its  neighbours  I 
How  infinitely  in  advance  of  its  age  I 

TVaitS  de  la  nature,  euUure,  commerce,  et  t n- 
tSret  des  grams,  tantpar  rapport  au  public,  qt^  d 
toutes  les  conditions  d'un  Hat, 

Advocates  an  entire  freedom  of  trade  in  com, 
such  as  was  before  1650,  and  to  leave  all  econo- 
mical laws  to  the  action  of  nature. 

Dissertation  sur  la  nature  des  richessest  de 
V argent,  et  des  tribute,  ou  Von  decouvre  la  fausse 
idee  qui  rlgne  dans  le  monde  a  V  igard  de  ce$ 
trois  articles. 

This  is  the  reaction  against  the  mercantile 
system,  which  placed  wealth  exclusively  in  the 
precious  metals,  and,  like  most  reactions,  it  goes 
a  little  too  far,  for  it  goes  to  prove  that  money  is 
nothing,  which  finds  its  logical  conclusion  in 
La  WISH.  Turgot  hit  the  exact  mean  between 
these  two  opposing  theories.  Nevertheless  he 
sees  very  clearly  the  true  ftmction  of  money  is  to 
preserve  the  right  of  demanding  something,  he 
shews  what  other  things  may  be  substituted  for 
it,  among  others  credit,  and  describes  the  custom 
of  the  fairs  at  Lyons,  where  a  system  prevailed 
exactly  on  the  plan  of  our  clearing  house,  (Glbab- 
iNo  Housb),  when  b\\  debts  were  balanced  in 
paper,  and  not  a  single  sou  of  money  was  required 
to  settle  transactions  amounting  to  80,000,000. 
This  shews  that  he  well  understood  that  money 
and  instruments  of  credit  are  homogeneous.  He 
also  shews  that  in  commerce  both  sides  must 
necessarily  gain. 

No  one  can  read  these  works  of  Boisguillebert 
without  admiration  of  the  sagacity  they  display 
in  that  benighted  era,  nor  can  we  refiise  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  true  precursor  of  that  illus- 
trious line  of  men  who  have  conferred  so  much 
benefit  on  the  world.  He  is  a  brilliant  example 
of  an  author  whose  views  are  the  paradoxes  of 
his  own  generation,  and  the  acknowledged  tmths 
of  succeeding  ones. 

BOISLANDBTy  LOUIS  DE.  A  merchant  at 
Versailles,  was  born  in  1749,  He  was  a  deputy 
to  the  tiers  itat  in  1789.  He  devoted  his  atten- 
tion specially  to  finances,  and  warmly  opposed 
the  creation  of  two  milliards  of  Assignats,  which 
was  proposed  by  Mirabeau  in  September,  1790. 
His  views,  however,  were  rejected,  and  he  retired 
from  public  life  at  the  end  of  the  session.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  November,  1834. 

ConsidSrations  sur  le  discredit  des  assignats, 
prisenties  a  VassembUe  noHonale.    Paris,  1791. 

Examen  des  principes  les  plus  favorables  aux 
progris  de  VagricuUure,  des  manufactures,  et  du 
commerce  de  Frcaice,    Paris,  1815. 

Des  impbts,  et  des  charges  despeuples  en  France, 
Paris,  1824. 

BOISST-iyANaLAS,  FBAN90IS.  Lb 
CoMTB-DB,  was  bom  at  Saint  Jean  Ghambre,  the 
8th  December,  1756.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage  on  the  invasion  of  the  Ck)nvention 
by  the  mob  in  May,  1795.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author,  and  died  in  Paris,  the  20th  October,  1826. 

Observations  sur  Vouvrage  de  M,  de  Caiotme, 
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intUuUf  De  Vitat  prStent  et  a  vemr  de  la  France, 
Paris,  1791. 

BOLTON,  BOBEBT.    Puritan  Divine. 
A  short  and  private  ditcowMe  between  Mr,  BoUon 
and  one  Af,  S,  concerning  usury.    London,  1637. 

BEBNABDO,  aiOVAimi  MABTA   Count. 
Le  richezze  deW  agricultura,    Ttevigi,  1654. 

BONA  T  UBETBA,  JXTAN  ELOT  DK 
Clave  de  los  economtetas^  en  el  voder  y  en  la 

opoiizion^  dUcorso  iconomico'poliiico,     Madrid. 

1850. 

BONOEBF.  PAUL.  Bom,  about  1745,  at 
Chasaulx,  in  Franche-Comt^.  An  advocate  before 
the  parliajnent  of  Besan^on.  His  merit  procured 
him  an  appointment  in  the  office  of  Turgot. 
While  in  tfiis  office  he  published  his  work  on 
feudal  rights,  in  1776,  which  created  a  vehement 
uproar,  and,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  author  was  about  to  be  prosecuted,  when 
the  king  forbade  diem  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
This  prosecution,  of  course,  gained  for  Boncerf 
and  hiis  work  fame  and  populari^ ;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  It  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  decrees  of  the  constituent  assembly  in 
1789.    He  died  in  1794. 

Les  inconvinients  des  droits  feodaux,  Paris, 
1776. 

Mimoire  sur  cette  question;  Quelles  soni  les 
causes  les  plus  ordinaires  de  Emigration  des  gens 
de  la  campagne  vers  les  grands  villes,  et  quelles 
seraient  les  moyens  dy  remSdierf    Paris,  1784. 

De  la  necessity  doccuper  avantageusement  tous 
les  ouvriers,    Paris,  1791. 

De  la  plus  importojUe  et  la  plus  pressante  affairCy 
ou  la  necessity  de  restaur er  ragriculture^  et  le  com" 
merce,    Paris,  1790. 

BONDE,  ENTJT,  Baron. 

La  Suede  et  son  commerce.    Paris,  1852« 

Translated  from  the  Swedish. 

BON  JEAN,  L.  B.   Bepr^sentant. 
SociaUsme  et  sens  commune.    Paris,  1849. 

BONNABD,  ABTHTTB  DE. 
Organisation  du  travail,    Paris,  1845. 

BONNABDEL,  JEAN. 

Projet  financier^  ayant  pour  hut  de  procurer  an 
gouvememeni  un  impdt^  direct  et  vohntaircj  de  600 
millions  par  an,  et  a  F agriculture,  et  an  commerce^ 
vingt  milliards  a  trois  pour  cent,  par  an,  Lyons, 
1840. 

BONNAT,  FBANOOIS  DE.    Marquis. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  du  Comiti  d agriculture  et 
de  commerce,  sur  Vuniformiti  a  itamir  dans  les 
poids  et  mesures,    Paris,  1789. 

BONNEHEBEy  EUGENK  . 

Histoire  de  V association  agricole,    Paris,  1850. 
Histoire  despaysans,    Paris,  1856. 

BONNEVILLE,  ALPHONSE.  Assayer  to 
the  Bank  of  France. 

EncycUmedie  monStaire,  ou  nouveau  traitS  des 
monnais  dor  et  dargent,  en  circulation  chez  les 
diver ses  peuples  du  monde,    Paris,  1 849. 


BONNEVILLE,  PIEBBE  FBEDEBia 

Traits  des  monnais  dor  et  d argent,  qui  eireuUni 
chez  les  difftrens  peuples,    Paris.  1806. 

BONNIN,  P. 

Principes  de  Vordre  soeiale,    Paris,  1849. 

BONNOT  DE  CONDILLAO,  ETIENNE. 
Le  commerce  et  le  gouvememeni  considM  rilo' 
tivement  Vun  d  Vautre,    Amsterdam,  1772. 

BONOHO,  ANDBEA  OmSEPPE  DE. 
Sopra  le  monete  de*  vescovi  di  Trieste,   Trieste, 

1788. 

BONVALET-DESBBOSBES.  Formerly  trea- 
surer of  the  navy  in  France. 

Michesses  et  ressources  de  la  Franee^  faisanS 
suite  d  rouvrage  intituli :  Moyen  de  simplifier  la 
perception  des  deniers  royaux,    Paris,  178^. 

Memoirs  au  corps  Ugislatif(chieidj  in  reference 
to  a  Caisse  de  Commerce).   Paris,  1796. 

BONIBCINI,  ALBEBTO. 

Dubb;  e  controversie  in  qffari  di  commerdo, 
uUimamenti  agiiati  e  discisi  delle  primarie  Corti  e 
TribunaU  di  Francia,  e  di  varit  parti  d  Italia, 
che  hanno  una  giurisprudenza  commerciaU  wd* 
forma.    Napoli,  1836. 

BOOX  OF  COMMEBCE,  The,  hy  sea  and 
land;  to  which  are  added  a  history  of  Commerce 
and  a  chronological  table,  §fc.  Boston,  U.S.,  1834. 

BOOTH,  DAVID.    Accountant 

A  letter  to  the  Rev,  T,  R.  Malthus,  being  cat 
answer  to  the  criticism  on  Mr,  ChdwirCs  Worh  on 
Population,    London,  1823. 

BOOTH,  GEOBGE. 

Observations  on  lowering  the  rent  of  Umd,  and 
on  the  Com  Lau>s,    Liverpool,  1814. 

Observations  on  Paper  Currency,  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  on  the  principles  of  coinage, 
and  a  metallic  circulating  medium.  Liverpool,  1815. 

BOOTH,  HENBT,  of  LiverpooL 

The  rationale  of  the  Currency  Question,  or  the 
plea  of  the  merchant  and  shareholder  for  an  im- 
proved system  of  National  Boning.  London, 
1847. 

Master  and  Man,  a  dialogue,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed  some  of  the  important  questions  affecting 
the  social  condition  of  the  industrious  classes, 
London,  1853. 

BOOTH,  J.  P. 

Gold  a  delusion.  Dear  food,  high  prices,  and  high 
discounts  accounted  for,  with  a  proposed  remedy, 
by  changing  the  currency.    London,  1857. 

BOBBSTASDT,  A. 

AUgemeine  geographische  und  statistische  her* 
haltnisse  ingraphische  darstellung.    Berlin,  1846. 

BOBD,  HUBET  D^!.  P6put^. 
De  la  Banque  de  France^  de  la  crise  monitaire, 
Paris,  1847. 

BOBIE,  VIOTOB. 

Travailleurs  et  Propriitaires,    Paris,  1848. 

BOBNITIUS,  JACOBUS. 

JErarium;  sive  Tractatus  PoliUcus  de  JSrariQ 
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Mocro^  eiviUj  wUUtarij  cammuniy  et  9aeraHor%  x 
libris  camprehensis.    Frankfort,  1612. 

De  nummu  in  repubUcd  percutiendiM^  et  coruer' 
vandis,    HanovliB,  1608. 

Iractattu  poUtieus  de  rerym  sufficienHd  in  re- 
pubUca  et  civUate  procurandd.  Frankfort,  1625. 

BOBEEGO,  AKDBE. 

Principioe  de  eeomomia  poUHca.    Madrid,  1844. 

BOBBELLI,  JEAN  ALEXIS. 

Eeves  eur  nos  Jinances ;  Maux  a  detndre^  ami' 
Uorations  a /aire.    Marseille,  1847. 

BOSANQUET,  OHABLES. 

A  Letter  to  W,  Mannings  Esq,  M.P^  on  (he 
eausee  of  the  rapid  and  prt^essive  depreciation 
of  West  India  Property,    London,  1807. 

Thoughts  on  the  Value  to  Cheat  Britain  of  Com" 
merce  in  general^  and  on  the  value  and  import' 
once  of  the  Colonidl  Trade  in  particular.  London, 
1808. 

Practical  obeervatione  on  the  Report  of  the  Bui' 
lion  Committee.    Loudon,  1810. 

This  pamphlet  is  only  remarkable  as  having 
called  forth  a  most  able  and  crashing  reply  from 
Ricardo.  Mr.  Bosanqnet  endeavonred  to  prove 
by  figures  that  the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Re- 
port were  erroneous.  Ricardo  replied,  taking  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Bosanqnet*s  figures  to  pieces,  and 
shewing,  that  when  they  were  rectified,  they 
proved  most  satisfactorily  the  truth  of  the  Report. 
It  is  also  curious  as  having  proposed  for  the 
monetary  unit,  the  pound  sterling,  the  interest  of 
£SS  68.  8d.  of  public  stock  (Ricabdo). 

BOSANQUET,  JAMES  WHATMAN. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  O.  C.  Lewis,  on  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.    London,  18d7. 

MetalUcy  paper,  and  credit  currency^  and  the 
means  of  regulating  their  quantity  and  value. 
London,  1842. 

BOSC,  JOSEPH  ANTOINE.  A  younger 
brother  of  the  naturalist  of  the  same  name,  was  bom 
at  Aprey  in  1764.  He  was  appointed  inspector 
of  mines  and  manufactures  in  Burgundy,  but  the 
office  was  abolished  by  the  division  of  France 
into  departments.  He  afterwards  filled  severid 
public  offices,  and  died  in  Besan9on  in  1837. 

B08ELLINI,  CARLO. 

Nuovo  esame  deUe  sorgenti  deUa  privata  epuh' 
hUca  richezza.    Modena,  1816-17. 

BOSWORTH,  JOSEPH. 

The  necessity  of  the  anti'pauper  system  sheum  by 
em  example  ojthe  oppression  and  misery  produced 
by  the  allowance  system.    London,  1829. 

BOTELHO,  SEBASTLAO  XAVIER. 

Memoria  estatistica  sobre  os  dominios  Poriw 
guezes  na  Africa  Oriental.    Lisboa,  1835. 

Segunda  parte  da  memoria  estatistica^  j*c.  Lis* 
boa,  1837. 

BOTEROy  GIOVAmn*  Bom  atBerae,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1540.  He  was  secretary  to  St 
Charles  Borromeo,  and,  after  his  death,  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to 
the  children  of  Charles  Emmanu^  Dokeof  Savoy, 
and  died  in  1617. 


DeUe  cause  deUa  grandezza  delta  cittd^  Rome, 
1588. 
Delia  ragione  di  statL    Venice,  1589. 
Relazioni  universali.    Rome,  1592. 

BOTTIN,  LEONARDUS,  F.P.A. 
Specimen    xTUtugurale  ceconomico'politicum   de 
Frumentarid  Mercaturd.    Leodil,  1829. 

BOTTIN,  SEBASTIEN. 

Statistique  annueUe  de  Vindustrie.    Paris,  1835. 

BOUGHAUD,  MATHIEU  ANTOINE.  Bora 
at  Paris  in  1719.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Li- 
stitute,  and  professor  of  law.    He  died  in  1814. 

De  iimpotdu  vingtieme  sur  les  successions,  et  de 
rimpdt  sur  les  marchandises  chez  les  Romains. 
Paris,  1766. 

ThSorie  des  traitSs  de  commerce  enire  les  nations. 
Paris,  1777. 

BOUGHEB^  P.  B.  Professor  of  commercial 
law. 

Le  eonsulat  de  la  mer,  ou  Pandectes  du  droit  com' 
mercial  et  maritime.    Paris,  1808. 

Histoire  dusure  chez  les  anciens  peuples.  Paris, 
1809. 

Traits  complet,  thiorique  etpratiaue  de  tons  les 
papiers  de  credit^  et  de  commerce.    Paris,  1808. 

BOnCHERETT,  ATSCOOEE. 

A  few  observations  on  com,  currency,  §fc.  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

BOnCHET,  HEHRL 

Solution  politique,  industrieUe,  et  sociale.  Appel 
aupeuple,  organisation  de  credit.    Paris,  1805. 

BOUCHON-DUBOUBVIALy  HENRL   En- 

gineer  to  the  office  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
translator  of  Cervantes.  Born  at  Toul  in  1749, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1828. 

Considirations  sur  les  finances.    Paris,  1788. 

Considerations  sur  les  finances,  sur  la  Dette 
publique,  sur  la  nScessitS  et  les  moyens  de  crier 
un  milliard  en  papier'monnaie,  aussi  soUde  etplus 
precieux  que  Vor,  fee.  Paris,  1814. 

BOUET-WniiAnMEZ,  E. 

Commerce  de  la  traitS  des  noirs.   Paris,  1818. 

BOUOAINyiLLE,  J.  P.  E.K  Brother  of 
the  celebrated  navigator,  was  born  at  Paris  the 
1st  of  December,  1722.  He  became  Secretary  to 
the  Academy  of  Liscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 
He  died  22nd  of  June,  1763. 

Discours  sur  les  nUtropoles  grecques,  tiri  des 
nUmoires  de  VAcad6mie,  des  inscriptions  et  belles 
lettres.    Paris,  1785. 

BOULAINVILLIERS,  HENRI  DE,  Lb. 
CoifTB.  Bom  the  11th  of  October,  1658,  at  St. 
Saire,  in  Normandy.  He  was  an  eminent  writer 
of  his  day,  but  from  being  a  very  ardent  admirer 
of  the  feudal  system  his  works  are  not  much 
thought  of  now.  He  is  mentioned  by  Montes* 
quieu  {Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  xxx.  c.  10.  After  a 
literary  career  he  died  at  Paris  in  1722. 

Mimoires  prSsentSs  au  due  d  OrlSans,  rigent  de 
France,  contenant  les  moyens  de  rendre  ce  royaume 
tr^  puissant,  et  ^augmenter  considSrablement  les 
revenue  du  roi  et  du  peuple.    La  Haye,  1727. 
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BOWRING. 


BOYBTET. 


JEtai  de  la  France^  dans  leguel  on  txnt  tout  ee 
qtd  regarde  le  gouvertiement  ecclSsiastique,  le  mil- 
itairey  la  justice^  lesfinancesy  le  commerce^  tesmanu" 
factures^  le  nombre  dee  habitans^  &^,  London, 
1727. 

BOULEVGEB,  JTTLES  CESAE. 
De  tributis  ac  vectigalibui  populi  Romani  liber, 
Tubingen,  1618. 

BOUBBON-LEBLANO. 

Introduction  a  la  science  de  rSconomie  politique^ 
Mdela  statistique  ghUrale,    Paris,  1801. 

BOUBBON,  FBANCIS  LOmS. 
Opinions  sur  lesjmances,    Paris,  1795. 

B0nBEAn-D£8LAin)fiES,  ANDBE 
FBAN90IS. 

An  essay  on  maritime  power  end  commerce^  par^ 
ticuiarly  those  of  France,    London,  1743. 

B01TBO0I8.    Capitaine  de  fr^te. 

Rapport  d  M,  Ducos^  ministre  de  la  marine,  sw 
la  navigation  commercieUe  a  vapeur  de  VAngUterre. 
Paris,  1854. 

BOUBBTTE. 

De  la  Merarchie  commerciale.  Yersailles,  1848. 

BOUTABD,  CHABLE8.  Formerly  member 
of  the  Tribnnal  and  Chamber  of  Commeroe  of 
Tours. 

Libre  monStisation  de  lapropriitS.  Paris,  1854. 

BOUTEBOUE,  CLAUDE. 

Recherches  curieuses  des  monnoyes  de  France, 
depuis  le  commencement  de  la  monarchic,  Paris, 
1666. 

BOUTOWSEI.  A  Russian  economist,  bom  at 
St.  Petersburgh  in  1814.  A  Ck)uncillor  of  State, 
and  member  of  several  societies  in  that  city. 

An  essay  on  National  Wealth  and  the  principles 
of  Political  Economy,*  (In  Russian.)  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1847. 

BOnVABD,  A. 

Notice  sur  la  mesure  delavie  hunudne.    Paria, 

1849. 
BOVEE  DI  EOSELLO,  J.  KABUL 
Del  origen,  progreso  y  actual  estado  de  la  Agri' 

cultura,  Artes^  y  Commercio,  en  la  Isle  de  Mallorca. 

Palma,  1841. 

BOWEN,  FBANOIS.     ,  ^ 

The  principles  of  Political  Economy  applied  to 
the  condition,  the  resources,  and  the  institutions  of 
the  American  people,    Boston,  U.S.,  1856. 

BOWEma,  EDOAB  ALFRED.    Son  of  Sir 

John  Bowring.  Has  translated  the  poems  of 
Croethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine.  Librarian  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Free  trade,  and  its  so  called  Sophisms,  Lon- 
don, 1850. 

During  the  warm  economical  discussions  follow- 
ing Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  reforms,  a  ♦*  barrister," 
generally  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  pub- 
lished a  little  Yolume,  entitled  the  ^  Sophisms  of 
Free  Trade,**  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Bas- 
t\&t*8  SophismesSconomiques,  Mr.  Bowring's  work 
is  a  reply  to  it. 

BOWEma,  BIE  JOHN,  LLJ).    Was  bom 

at  Exeter,  the  17th  October,  1792.   He  was  early 


distinguished  for  his  acquirements  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Eastern  Europe,  and  he  published 
metrical  rersions  from  Russian,  Polish,  Servian, 
and  Magyar  poems,  besides  some  original  pieces. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bentham,  who 
appointed  him  one  of  his  executors ;  and  he,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  edited 
the  collection  of  Bentham*s  worlcs.  Li  1825  he 
became  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review,  and 
contributed  largely  to  it.  He  has  been  several 
times  employed  by  Government  to  make  reports 
on  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries.  They  re- 
late to  France,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Syria,  and 
the  Grerman  customs  union.  He  was  in  Parlia- 
ment firom  1835  to  1837,  and  again  from  1841  to 
1849,  when  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Hong 
Kong.  He  returned  to  England  in  1853,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  knitted,  and  appointed 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong.  £>uring  this  appoint- 
ment he  paid  a  visit  of  state  to  the  King  of  Siam. 

First  report  on  the  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  England.    1834. 

Second  report,     1835. 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
Switzerland,     1836. 

Report  on  the  statistics  of  Tuscany,  Lucca,  the 
Pontifical^  and  the  Lombardo' Venetian  States. 
1838. 

Report  on  Egypt  and  Candia,    1840. 

Report  on  Commercial  Statistics  of  Syria. 
1840. 

2*he  decimal  system  in  numbers,  coins,  and  ac 
counts,  especially  unth  reference  to  the  decinudisa' 
tion  of  the  Currency  and  accountancy  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 

BOTD,  WALTEB.  An  eminent  merchant 
of  London. 

A  letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  W.  Pitt  on  the 
influence  of  the  stoppage  of  issues  in  specie  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  prices  of  providons  and 
other  comnuKUties,    London,  1801. 

In  1800  and  1801  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
coin,  and  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  provisions 
were  very  high.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
specie  for  exportation,  and  the  market  price  o€ 
gold  bullion  rose  to  £4  5s.  per  ounce,  and  silver 
bullion  rose  to  58.  7d.  per  ounce.  The  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  fell  to  14  percent,  below  par. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Boyd  was  one  of 
the  first  to  shew,  in  the  above  pamphlet,  that 
these  were,  in  fact,  proofs  of  the  depreciaOan  of 
the  paper  currency,  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold  bullion  was 
the  proof  and  the  msasubb  of  Vie  depredation. 
Lord  Kmg  also  published  a  treatise  to  prove  the 
same  doctrine  (Kni«,  Lord^.  After  a  short 
time  this  difference  subsided,  till  1809,  when 
exactly  the  same  phenomena  recurred,  upon  which 
occasion  Ricardo  first  appeared  as  an  author,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mitte.    (Bullion  Report.) 

Observations  on  Lord  OrenviUe^s  essay  on  the 
sinking  fund.    London,  1828. 

Reflections  on  the  fnandal  system  of  Cheat 
Britain,    London,  1828. 

BOTETET.    A  counsellor  of  State. 
Recueil  des  mhsoires  rilatif  an  traitS  de  com" 
meree  avec  VAngUterre.    Versailles,  1789. 
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BOTNE,  WILLIAIL 

Tokens  issued  in  the  I7lh  century  in  England^ 
Wales^  and  Ireland^  by  corporations^  merchants^ 
tradesmen^  ^c,    London,  1856. 

Tokens  issued  in  the  I7thy  ISth^  and  I9th  cen- 
turies  in  Yorkshire.    London,  1858. 

BBADNET,  JOSEPH. 

Reflections  on  the  Report  of  the  BuUion  Com- 
mittee.    Bath,  1810. 

BBAHSTON,  THOMAS  OABDINEB. 

A  practical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
ike  present  agrieuUural  distress^  and  the  means  of 
relieving  U.    London,  1822. 

The  principle  of  the  Com  Laws  vindicated, 
London,  1827. 

BRANOAS  LAUBAQUAIS,  LJi.0.   DE. 

Duo  DB  Bkancas. 

Memoire  sur  la  campagnie  des  IndeSj  prScidi 
dun  diseours  sur  le  commerce  en  gSniral,  ParlB, 
1769, 

BRANCH,  JOHN,  of  Eye. 

The  crisis  of  England;  her  danger  and  re- 
medy :  a  statement  of  financial  economy :  also  re^ 
marks  on  the  Currency.    Eye,  1834. 

Political  Economy ;  a  reform  of  the  monetary 
system  preparatory  to  the  complete  development  of 
Ae  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  Commerce. 
London,  1851. 

A  national  system  of  finance^  an  adiustment  of 
prosperity  between  the  landoumers  and  the  fund' 
holders.    London,  1854. 

BRAND,  CHARLES. 
A  treatise   on  Assurances   and  Annuities   on 
Imcs.    London,  1775. 

BRAND,  JOHN.  Rector  of  St  George*s, 
Sonthwark. 

A  determination  of  the  average  depression  of  the 
price  of  wheat  in  war^  below  mat  of  the  preceding 
peaccy  and  of  the  readvance  in  the  following^  with 
remarks  on  their  greater  variations  in  that  period. 
London,  1800. 

.  Observations  on  some  of  the  probable  effects  of 
Mr.  Q'dherCs  BiU ;  to  which  are  added^  remarks 
de^btcedfrom  Dr.  Price^s  account  of  the  National 
Debt    London,  1776. 

BRAND,  THOHAS.    Lobd  Daceb. 
A  letter  lo  W.  WHshere,  Esq,,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Com  Laws.    London,  1814. 

-  BRAITN,  TVETEE. 

Norges  Statistih.    Christianift,  1848. 

BRA1THER,  FRANZ  AUOUST. 

Von  der  Robot  und  deren  Abldsung  fUr  den 
bohmischer  und  mahrischen  Landman*  Frag. 
1848. 

BRAT,  CHARLES. 

An  outline  of  the  various  Social  Systems  and 
Communities.    London,  1844. 

An  essay  on  the  union  of  agriculture  and  manu* 
factureSy  and  upon  the  organization  of  industry. 
London,  1844. 
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BRAT,   EUGENE   DE.      Lb 

Bom  at  Amiens  in  Jane,  1779. 

Essai  sur  la  force^  la  puissance,  et  la  richesse 
nationale.    Paris,  1814. 

Des  moyens  ditendre  le  commerce  au  long  cours, 
et  d^assurer  sa  prosperity.    Paris,  1825. 

BRATER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  LEWIS. 
Statistique  du  dSpartement  de  VAisne.    Laon, 
1825. 

BREAEBREAD,  BARNABT.  A  pseudo- 
nym. 

Protection  to  British  industry  considered. 
Warwick,  1850. 

BREBISSON,  ALPHONSE  DE. 
Statistique  de  Farrondissement  de  Falaise.  1826. 

BREDECZKT,  SAMUEL. 
Historisch  StatisHcher  Seytrag  2um  Deutschen 
Colonial  wesen  in  Europa.    Briin,  1812. 

BREDERLOW,  (JOSWIN  VON.    Baron. 

Oeshicte  des  Handels  und  der  gewerblicken 
KuUur  der  Oestsee  Reiche  ein  MittelaMer.  Berlin, 
1820. 

BREEV,  HENRT  H. 

St,  Lucia;  historical,  statistical,  and  descriptive. 
London,  1844. 

BRENAN,  JUSTIN. 

The  National  debf^  and  public  funds  simplified 
for  general  comprehension.    London,  1849. 

BRENNER,  ELIAS. 

Thesaurus  nummorum  Sueo-  Oothicorum.  Hol- 
misd,  1731. 

BRERETON,  C.  D. 

An  inquiry  into  the  workhouse  system,  and  the 
law  of  maintenance  in  agricultural  districts.  Nor- 
wich, 1822. 

Observations  on  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  agricultural  districts,    Norwich,  1824. 

A  practical  inquiry  into  the  number,  means  of 
employment,  and  wages  of  agricultural  laborers. 
Norwich,  1824. 

The  subordinate  magistracy,  and  Parish  system, 
considered  in  connexion  toith  the  causes  and  r«- 
medies  of  modem  pauperism.    Norwich,  1 827. 

BREREWOOD,  HOWARD. 

De  ponderibus,  et  pretiis  veterum  nummorum, 
eorumque  cum  recentioribus  coUatione.  London, 
1614. 

BRESSON,  JACQUES. 

Histoirefinanciere  de  la  France,  depuis  Vorigine 
de  la  monarchic,  jufiqu'  a  Fannie,  1828.  Third 
Edit.    Paris,  1857. 

Des  fonds  publics  fran^ais  et  itran^ers,  et  des 
operations  de  la  Bourse  de  Paris.    Paris,  1843. 

LibertS  du  taux  de  rintSret,  ou  abolition  des  lois 
sur  Vusure,  avec  des  rifleanons  sur  la  Banque  de 
France.^  Paris.  1848. 

BREULIER,  ADOLPHE.  Advocate  in  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Paris. 

Du  droit  de  perpStuiti  de  la  proprietS  inteU 
UctueUe.    Paris,  1855. 
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BRINDLBT. 


BRI8TBD. 


BBEWEBi  OBOBGK 

The  rights  of  the  poorjcotuidered^  with  the  cause 
and  ^ecis  of  monopoly,    London,  1800. 

BfiEWSTEB,  Sm  FSANCIS. 

Essays  on  trade  avid  navigation.  London,  1695. 
New  Essays  on  Trade.    Loudon,  1702. 

BBL&irCOITBT,  HATHnSU. 
Lorgamsationdu  travail  etV association.  Paris, 
1815. 

BBIAUNE, 

Duprix  des  grains^  du  Ubre  ichange  et  des  ri' 
serves.    Paris,  1857. 

BBIAVOINNE. 

De  TindiLstrie  en  Belgique.  8a  situation  actuelle^ 
cause  de  dicadence  et  prosperitS.  Brussels,  18d9. 

BBIOEWOOD,  JOHN. 
Facts  relative  to  the  Com  Laws.  London,  1815. 
A  plan  for  redeeming  the  new  four  per  cents. 
London,  1830. 

BBICOGNE,  N.    Master  of  Requests  to  the 
Ck>nncil  of  State.    Died  in  1820. 
Situation  des  Finances.    Paris,  1819. 

BBIEL,  ADOLPHE. 

Etudes  iconomiQues  sur  les  motifs  de  la  suppress 
oiitiq ^^-"-2-. 


sion  de  la  chaire  de  Vicanomie  politique  au  College 
de  France.    Paris,  1848. 

BSIEBE^  ALEXANDBK 

De  Vorganisation  du  travail  par  les  societSs  en 
commandites.    Paris,  1848. 

BEIGANTI,  IFILIPPO.   Bom  atGaUipoU, 
in  Naples,  in  1724,  died  in  1804. 
Esame  economico  del  sistema  civile^  1780. 

BBI008,yJERF,MTAH, 

The  wages  of  the  people.    Derby.      1 858. 

iBBIOOS,  JOHN.    General. 
The  cotton  trade  of  India^    London,  1840. 
The  present  land-tax  of  India  considered  as  a 
measure  of  Finance.    London,  1830. 

BBIGHT,  HENBT,  8. 

Statistics  of  the  com  tradcy  1828 — 1853.  Lon- 
don, 1854. 

BKILLAT-SAVABIN.  ANTHELME.  Bom 
in  1747.  A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
Died  at  Paris  in  1726. 

Vues  et  prcjets  d^iconomie  politique.  Paris, 
1801. 

BBILLEHONT. 

Adresse  aux  83  d^partemewts  (on  the  banking 
system  of  J.  A.  de  Ferri^re8).j  Paris,  1791. 

BBINOABD.    Auditor  to  the  council  of  state. 
Le  nouveau  et  Vancien  droit  du  timbre.    Paris, 
1856. 

BBINDLET,  JOHN. 

A  report  of  the  public  discussion  on  Socialism^ 
held  in  the  theatre,  Sheffield.    Sheffield,  1840. 


BBION  DE  LA  TOUB^  LOUIS. 

Tableau  de  la  population  de  la  France,  j-c,  jpc. 
Paris,  1789. 

BRISBANE,  ALBERT. 
Social  destiny  of  man,  or  association  and  re* 
organisation  of  industry.    Philadelphia,  1840. 

BRISCOE,  JOHN.  In  the  year  1694  there 
were  multitudes  of  schemes  for  Banks  before  the 
public.  One  succeeded, — ^the  Bank  of  England. 
A  knot  of  persons,  among  whom  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  AsgiU  (Aboilxi)  and  Briscoe,  were 
very  active  in  getting  up  an  opposition  scheme, 
for  the  purpose  of  basing  a  paper  currency  on  the 
security  of  land.  The  plan  which  Law  took  up 
afterwards.  These  persons  actually  got  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  Bill  for  this  Land  Bank,  in  1696 ; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  country,  and  all  concerned 
in  it,  the  project  totally  failed.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  particulars  of  this  Mr. 
Briscoe,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  this  Bank.    (Land  Bank.) 

An  abstract  of  the  discourse  on  the  late  funds 
of  the  milUon-^icts,  lottery  Acts,  and  Bank  of 
ingland.    London,  1694. 

An  explanatory  dialogue  of  a  late  treatise,  in- 
tiiuled  **A  discourse  on  the  late  funds  of  the  mU* 
Hon'Octs,"  ^    London,  1694. 

An  account  of  the  Motional  Land  Bank.  Lon- 
don, 1695. 

An  account  of  the  value  of  the  estates  in  the 
several  counties,  subscribed  towards  the  fund  for 
a  national  Land  Bank,  from  lUh  June  to  l^tk 
July,  1695.    London,  1695. 

The  freehold  estates  of  England,  or  England 
itself  the  best  fund  or  security.    London,  1695. 

Reply  to  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  the  alnwe* 
London,  1695. 

Proposals  for  raising  money  far  the  National 
Land  Bank.    London,  1695. 

To  the  honorable  the  knights^  dtisiens,  and  6tf  r- 
gesses  in  Parliament  assembled.  Proposals  for 
regulating  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  London, 
1695. 

To  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  tn  Par^ 
liatnent,  a  short  scheme  or  proposal  for  a  National 
Land  Bank,    London,  1695. 

To  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Con^ 
mons,  in  Parliament  assembled.  (An  address  re- 
specting a  National  Land  Bank.)    London,  1695. 

An  answer  to  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled  Reasons 
offered  against  the  intended  prqject  commonly 
called  the  National  Land  Bank.    London,  1696. 

Defence  of  JJr.  H.  ChambcrUn's  Bank,  or 
office  of  credit.    London,  1696. 

BRISSOT,  JEAN  PIERRE.  De  WarvlUe, 
the  celebrated  Girondin ;  executed  in  1794. 

Discours  sur  la  rareti  dunumSraire  et  sur  les 
moyens  dCy  remidicr.    Paris,'  1790. 

The  commerce  of  America  with  Europe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.    New  York,  1 795. 

BRISTEDi  JOHN,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Hints  on  the  National  Bankruptcy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  on  her  resources  to  maintain  the  pre^ 
sent  contest  with  France.    New  York,  1809. 

America  and  her  resources^  or  a  view  of  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  mamtfaeturing,  financial, 
political  capacity  and  character  cf  the  American 
people.    London,  1818. 
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BBITTAinCUS.   Psendoiiyiii. 

Com  Lawn  defended^  or  agrumUiire  ovr  Jlrst 
interest^  and  the  main»tay  of  iS^ade  and  commerce. 
Leeds,  1844. 

BBITTANICirS.    Pseudonym, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Currency ;  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple  of  wUformiiu  is  advocated.  Edinburgh, 
1826. 

BBITTEN,  PASHLET. 

Historical  and  Statistical  view  of  the  prt^^ss 
of  British  commerce  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  1851.     London,  1852. 

BBIZI,  0BE8T1L 

Quadro  storico-statisiico  delta  serenissima  re 
publica  di  San  Marino.    Firenze^  1842. 

BBOADHUEST,  JOHN. 

Reasons  for  not   repealing  the    Com  Laxos. 
London,  1839. 
Poliiical  Economy.    London,  1842. 

BBOCEETT,  WILLIAM  HENBT. 

The  tradesman's  tokens  (of  the  17th  century)  of 
Derbyshire.    Gateshead,  1857. 

BBOOOIA,  CABLO  ANTONIO.  An  emi- 
nent  Keopolitan  merchant,  who  published,  in 
1743,  two  works  on  taxation  and  money.  He 
was  highly  extolled  in  his  day ;  but,  from  the 
abstract  of  his  doctrines  given  by  Pecchio,  we 
should  not  form  any  very  high  opinion  of  them. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  the  mercantile  system. 
Notwithstanding  that  be  demeaned  himself  by 
great  sycophancy  to  those  in  power,  he  published 
a  treatise  in  1754,  which  gave  offence  to  the 
ministers.  He  was  exiled  to  Palermo,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  He  returned  to  Naples, 
and  died. 

Trattato  di  Tributi.    Napoli,  1743. 

Trattato  deUe  monete,  considerate  ne*  rapporU  di 
l^tima  reduzioney  di  circolazione,  e  di  aeposito. 
Napoli,  1748. 

BBOGNIABT. 

MSmoire  sur  les  resultats  probable  des  tontines. 
Paris,  1856. 

BB0I8  DE  BEAXTHETZ,  BON  ALBERT. 

Opinion  sur  les  VAssignats  de  5  livres.  Paris, 
1791. 

RSjtexions  sur  lapartie  duprofet  d organisation 
du  tresor  public.    Paris,  1791. 

BBOOKE,  WILLIAM,  P.S.A. 

The  true  causes  of  our  present  distress  for  pro- 
visions ;  with  a  plan  for  the  future  prevention  of 
so  great  a  calamity,    Lcmdon,  1 800. 

BBOOEES,  8.    • 

Thoughts  on  the  Poor  Zaws^  with  a  plan  for 
reducing  the  Poor-rates^  preparatory  to  their  abo' 
lition.    London,  1822. 

BBOOES,  THOMAS,  Accountant. 

An  authentic  account  of  all  the  different  coins 
by  which  accounts  in  the  East  Indies  are  hept 
London,  1763. 

An  authentic  account  of  the  weights  and  measures, 


Tn. 


made  use  of  at  the  several  ports  in  the  East 
'ndies.    London,  1752. 

BBOOME,  BALPH. 

Observations  on  Mr.  Paine^s  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  English  System  of  Finance.  London,  1796. 

BBOUCEEBE,  CHABLES  DK  Bom  18th 
January,  1796,  at  Bruges.  Served  in  the  army 
from  1815  to  1820,  and  was  a  deputy  to  the 
States  General  in  1826.  lu  1830  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congress,  then  of  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  successively  minister  of  finance, 
of  the  interior,  and  of  war.  He  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  and  political  eco- 
nomy. He  has  also  filled  many  other  offices,  and 
has  written  many  articles  in  periodicals  on  econo- 
mical subjects.    He  has  also  published — 

Lettre  a  M.  le  Comte  J.  Arrivabene  sur  la  cou'- 
dition  des  travaiHeurs.    Paris,  1 845. 

Prineipes  ginSraux  cC economic  politique.  Brus- 
sels, 1851. 

BBOTrOEAM  AND  YAUX.    Lokb.    The 

most  illustrious  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of 
Bentham,  and  to  whom,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  immortal  honor  is  due,  of  having  led  the  way 
in  the  great  practical  reforms  which  are  the 
realisation  of  his  ideas,  was  bom  in  St.  Andrew*s- 
Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  September,  1779. 
To  attempt  the  biography  of  one  who  will  fill  a 
greater  space  in  the  eye  of  posterity  than  any 
man  of  this  age,  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
we  are  necessarily  confined,  would  be  manifestly 
absurd.  To  detail  his  services  to  Political  Eco- 
nomy would  be  simply  to  narrate  the  historv  of 
those  great  economical  discussions  which,  since 
the  great  debates  on  the  Currency  question,  in 
1811,  have  formed  so  conspicuous  a  portion  of  our 
Parliamentary  History.  In  all  of  these  the  name 
of  Brougham  will  always  be  found  battling  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  enlightenment  and  truth. 
He  was  Attomey-Greneral  to  Queen  Caroline  for 
many  years;  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
from  1830  to  1834.  In  1825  the  Universi^  of 
Glasgow  honored  him  by  electing  him  Lord 
Bector,  against  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1859  the  re- 
formed University  of  Edinburgh  honored  them- 
selves by  electing  him  their  first  Chancellor. 

Besides  innumerable  speeches  and  articles  on 
economical  subjects.  Lord  Brou^am  published 

An  inquiry  into  the  Colomal  policy  of  the 
European  powers.   Edinburgh,  1803. 

BEOWNE.  LEWIS,  inspector  in  the  Bel- 
gian Post  Office. 

La  riforme  postale  en  Angleterre;  examen  de 
sts  risuUats  d^uis  son  origins,  jusqu'  d  cejour. 
Brussels,  1857. 

BBOWN,  Dr.,  of  Dolphington. 

An  essay  on  the  new  ircject  for  a  land  mint, 
proposing  a  proper  ana  practicable  scheme  and 
ac^ient,ifc.    Edinburgh,  1705. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  which 
were  issued  at  this  period,  advocating  a  paper 
'currency,  based  upon  land.  Law  proposed  that 
notes  should  be  created  to  the  amount  of  20  years, 
purchase.  Dr.  Brown  to  the  amount  of  5  years. 

The  circumstances  of  Scotland  considered  with 
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BROWNB. 


BRUKET. 


raped  to  the  pment  eeareify  of  mcmeg.    Ediii- 
borgh,  1705. 

Dr.  Brown  attributes  the  great  scarcity  of 
money,  in  Scotland,  to  the  issne  of  £1  notes  by 
the  Bank  of  Scotland.  He  speaks  of  them  as 
having  been  issaed  for  a  considerable  time.  He 
advocates  a  land  paper  cnrrency. 

BBOWNy  HENBT.    Artisan. 

The  cotton  fiddi  and  cotton  factories ;  being  a 
familiar  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cot- 
ton  manufacture,    London,  1840. 

BBOWN,  JOHN  BATT.WY. 

The  evUs  of  our  present  Joint  Stock  Banking 
system  considered f  with  a  few  practical  andprac* 
ticcLble  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  London, 
1852. 

BBOWN,  B.    Shipowner  of  Snnderland. 
Jn  argument  in  dtfence  of  the  principle  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.     Bishopwearmouth,  1847. 

,  BBOWN,  BOBEBT.    Farmer  at  Merkle. 

General  view  of  the' agriculture  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.    London,  1799. 

BBOWNy  BOBEBT^  of  Hamnton. 
Flax,  its  culture  and  preparation  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Flanders.    Glasgow,  1851. 

BBOWNy  BOBEBT.  of  Inverness. 

Strictures  and  Remarks  on  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's 
observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  Hightands  of 
Scotland,  with  a  view  of  the  causes  and  probable 
consequences  of  emigration.    Edinbnrgh,  1806. 

LeUers  on  the  distressed  state  of  agricultarists. 
Edinburgh,  1816. 

BBOWN,  THOMAS,  of  Luton. 
General  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Counbf  of 
Derby.    London,  1794. 

BBOWH,  THOMAS  JAMES. 
Statistical  Survey  of  the  Com  Trade  from  1697 
to  1851.    London,  1851. 

BBOWN,  WILLIAM. 
Mercator;   or.  Commerce  retrieved.    London, 
1713. 

B90WN.  WII1LIAM9  M.P.  for  South  Lan- 
eashire.  Statement  of  the  different  plans  of  deci" 
wud  accounts  and  coinage.    London,  1854. 

Decimal  coinage.    London,  1854. 

BBOWN,  WILLIAM  KEER. 

Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  George  Canning, 
relative  to  a  free  trade  m  com  \n  Great  Britain. 
Canterbury,  1825. 

A  letter  relative  to  the  British  trade  at  Genoa. 
Harleston,  1823. 

On  the  extension  of  the  British  and  Irish 
fisheries.    Dover,  1847. 

On  neutral  trade  and  right  of  search.  Faver- 
sham,  1857. 

BROWNE,  EDMUND  HEAD. 

A  few  words  on  the  gold  question:  shewing  that 
the  value  of  gold  wiu  not  become  depreciated  by 
the  large  discoveries  of  that  metal.  London,  1852. 


BROWNE,  J.  HOVBTON. 

The  navigation  laws  ;  their  history  ond  opera- 
tion.   London,  1847. 

The  navigation  laws,  a  national  question. 
London,  1848. 

BBOWNE,  BIB  JOHN,  of  Dublin, 

Seasonable  remarks  on  Trade.    Dublin,  1728. 

A  scheme  of  the  money  matters  of  Ireland. 
Dublin,  1729. 

An  essay  on  trade  in  general.    Dublin,  1728. 

A  short  review  of  swsral  pamphlets  on  coin. 
Dublin,  1730. 

The  benefts  which  arise  to  a  trading  people 
from  navigable  rivers.    Dublin,  1729. 

BROWNE,  WILLIAM  JOHN- 

The  real  El  Dorado;  or,  true  principles  of 
currency  developed.    London,  1847. 

BBOWNE-DIONAN,  D.  M. 

Essai  sur  lesprincipes  politique  dScomomie  pub' 
lique.    London,  1776. 

BRowNma,  0. 

The,  domestic  andl  fnancial  system  of  Great 
Britain.    London,  1834. 

BROWNING,  REUBEN. 
The  fnances   of  Great   Britain   considered. 
London,  1859. 

BBUCE,  ARTHUR. 

General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Berwick.    London,  1794. 

BBUCE,  JOHN,  M.P.,  FJa.S.,  &c. 

Annals  of  the  East  India  Company  from  1600 
to  1708.    London,  1810. 

Report  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  exeht" 
sive  privileges  of  Trade  for  twenty  years  from 
March,  1794.    London,  1811. 

BBUCE,  W.,  of  firistoL 

Poor-rates  for  Ireland.    London,  1829. 

BBUECXMANN,  FBANZ  EBNEST. 

BibliotJieca  Numismatum,  oder  verzeichniss  der 
meisten  Schrifften  so  von  MOntzwesen  handeln 
coUegirt.    Wolfenbattel,  1729. 

BBUOOEMANN,  CHARLES  HENRI. 

Listens  Nationales  System  der  politisches  OSco- 
nomie  kritisch  beleuchtet    Berlin,  1842. 

Der  Deutsche  Zollverein  und  das  Schutzsystem. 
Berlin,  1825. 

BRUGIERE,  J.  T. 

Quelques  idees  sur  la  situation  du  commerce  en 
France.    Paris,  1800. 

BRULLET,  CHARLES  AUOUSTIN. 
RSsuUats  de  la  revolution  quant  au  commerce  a 
la  marine  et  aux  colonies.  Paris,  1793. 

BRUNACCI,  OIOVANNL 

De  re  nummarid  Patavinorunu    Venetiis,  1744. 

BRUNET,  JEAN. 

Le  Messianisme;  organisation  ginfrale  consti' 
iution  de  la  propriStS  inteUectuelle.    Paris,  1 857. 
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BBUHETy  OTBTAVIL  An  ardent  Econo- 
mist, was  born  in  1809  at  Bordeaux.  He  was 
general  secretarj  to  the  committee  of  the  wine- 
growers, and  of  the  free  trade  society.  He  has 
been  an  active  contributor  to  the  Journal  des 
JSconomUteSy  to  the  Anmuure  dioamnnie  poliHqtUy 
and  to  the  Libre  Eehange. 

Dt  la  consommation  des  vins  de  France  en 
Angleterre.    Bordeaux,  1846. 

E$9ai  de  complement  de  la  HaHsHsque  du  dS- 
partement  de  la  Oironde.    Bordeaux,  1847. 

Reckerchee  sur  le  mauvement  commercial  de  la 
France^  et  sur  celui  de  Bordeaux  en  particulier. 
Bordeaux,  1845. 

Progres  de  la  namgaiion  commercial  d^AwlC' 
terrey  situation  sur  la  marine  Jran^aise.  Bor- 
deaux, 1845. 

Letire  d  M.  le  Baron  C.  Dupin.  Bordeaux, 
1846. 

BBUH8,  OH.  0.    Professor. 
Das  recht  des  Besiizes  im  MitteUdUr^  und  in 
der  Oegenwart.    Tttbingen,  1847. 

BBUNUS,  ALBEBTUS. 

Tradaius  ougmenH  et  dvmimstionis  monetarwn. 
1591. 

Tractatus  tnsigms  augmenti  et  dismnuOoms 
monetarum^  1506.    1591. 

BBTAN,  JAMES  BXTTLEB. 

A  practical  tiew  of  Ireland  from  the  period  of 
the  Umont  with  pUms  for  the  rdiefofihe  poor. 
Dublin,  1881. 

BUCHANAN,  DAVID.  Published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  in  1814,  with  notes 
and  an  Appendix. 

Inquiry  into  the  Taxation  and  Commercial 
poUey  of  Great  Britain.    Edinburgh,  1844. 

BUOHAHAH,  JAMES. .  British  Consul  at 
New  York. 

Reasons  submitted  in  favor  of  allowing  a  tran- 
sit of  merchandize  through  Canada  to  Michigan^ 
ufUhoat  payment  of  duties,  bic.    Toronto,  1836. 

BUOHAHAH,  BOBEBT.     Social  Mission- 
wry. 
SodaUsm  vindicated.    Manchester,  1840, 

BUCHE  DE  PAYILLON. 
Essai  sur  les  causes  de  la  dioersiti  des  taux  de 
VinthrU  de  Vargent  chest  les  peuples.    Paris,  1756. 

BVOHNEB,  JOAHHES  CHRISTOPHEBUS. 
De  excolendo  studio  ceconomicOj  tamprincipum 
quam  prioatorum.    Lipsiffi,  1712. 

BVCELAND,  JAMES  M. 

Agricultural  Statistics!  Practical  suggestions 
for  a  national  system  of  annudl  Agricultural 
Statistics.    London,  1855. 

BTTDELinS,  BEEEBUS. 
De  monetis  et  re  nummarid   libri  duo,  tfc. 
ColonifB  Agrippins,  1591. 

BTJDIK 

Organisation  de  Vinstruction  et  du  traoail. 
Dole,  1848. 


BUDON,  OmSEPPB. 

Introdueione  alia  scienza  deUe  monete  antiche, 
Tradotta  dal  Tedesco.    1790. 

BTJELOW,  ALEXANDEB  VON.    Baron. 
Auswanderung  und  Colonisation  in  Interesse 
des  Deutschen  Handds.    Berlin,  1849  • 

BUELOW,  CUMMEBOW  E.  VON. 

Das  Banhwesen  in  Preussen,  mit  Bezug  aufdie 
Cabinetsordre  vom  11  April,  1846.    Berlin,  1846. 

Betrachtungen  €ber  MetaU-und  Papiergeld, 
uber  Handelsfreiheit,  Prohibitiv' System,  %c. 
Berlin,  1824. 

Das  Normale  Gddsystem  in  seiner  Antoendung 
aufPreussen,    Berlin,  1846. 

Ueber  Preussen's  Finanzen.    Berlin,  1841. 

Utber  Preussen's  landschaflliche  Oreditvereine, 
ifc.    Berlin,  1843. 

Die  Taxen,  ^c.    Berlin,  1847. 

Ueber  die  bedbsichtigte  neue  Organisation  der 
KbniglicJien  Bank,    Berlin,  1846. 

Der  ZoUverein,  sein  System  und  dessen  Oegner. 
Berlin,  1844. 

BUESCH,  JOHANN  OEOBO. 

SctmtUche  Sehr\ften  uber  Banken  und  Miint' 
zwesen.    Hamburg,  1801. 

SamtUche  Schrtften  iiber  die  Handlung.  Ham- 
burg, 1824-27. 

Abhandlung  von  dem  GMsumlaufin  Ruksicht. 
Hamburg,  1780. 

Von  geldutnlauf    Hamburg,  1800. 

BUTFINI,  ANDBEA. 

Ragionaminti  storici  economicO'Statistici  e  mo^ 
rali  intomo  alC  Ospizio  dd  TrowxteUi  in  Milano. 
Milano,1844. 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  TldNEBDE,  THOMAS 
BOBEBT.    BuKB  dUslt,  Marshal  of  France. 

Les  socialisteseile  travail  en  commune.  Paris, 
1848. 

An  onslaught,  in  true  military  style,  on  the 
idiotic  scheme  of  the  Socialists.  The  Marshal 
detidls  the  utter  failure  of  some  military  colonies 
founded  in  Algeria,  on  the  Socialist  principle  of 
working  in  common. 

BUOOIANL  F. 

Saggio  di  siu^  economici.    Venezia,  1849. 

BULAVi  FBEDEBIC.  Bom  in  1803.  In 
1836  appointed  professor  of  practical  philosophy 
at  Leipsig. 

Encychpadie  der  Staatswissenschaft.  Leipsig, 
1832. 

Der  Stoat  und  der  Landban.    Leipdg,  1833. 

Der  Stoat  und  die  Industrie.    Leipsig,  1834. 

Handbuch  der  Staatswissenschaftslehre.  Leipsig, 
1835. 


BITLLEB,  THOMAS  WENTWOBTH. 

A  rq>ly  to  a  pamphlet  by  D.  Ricardo  on  protec* 
Hon  to  agriculture.    London,  1822. 

BULLION,  THOMAS.   Pseudonym. 
The  internal  management  of  a  country  Bank. 
London,  1850. 
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BLUMON  BBPOBT. 


BULLION  BEPOHT.  This  is  the  name  by 
which  the  celebrated  Report  from  the  Select  Com* 
mUUe  OH  the  High  Price  of  Gold  BuUion^  in  1810, 
is  commonly  known.  It  forms  one  of  the  great 
land-marks  in  Political  Economy,  and  deserves 
the  most  attentive  study  from  every  student  in 
Political  Economy.  Not,  however,  that  it  con- 
tains much  that  is  absolutely  novel,  because 
the  main  subject  of  its  inquiry,  and  the  principal 
doctrines  it  lays  down,  had  been  previously  in- 
vestigated, and  solenmly  sanctioned  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  which  sat  and  reported 
upon  the  Irish  Exchanges  in  1804.  The  Bullion 
Keport,  however,  has  acquired  far  greater  cele- 
brity than  the  Irish  Exchange  Report,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  more  able  and  compre- 
hensive document.  Moreover,  it  embraces  more 
points  of  discussion — some  of  them  of  the  first 
importance — in  Political  Economy,  and  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  also 
contains,  in  one  portion,  errors  of  the  most  impor- 
tant nature,  which  we  shall  point  out,  and  an- 
other portion  contains  the  only  elaborate  attempt, 
that  we  are  aware  ol^  to  explain  the  fallacy  of  a 
very  subtle  theory  of  paper  currency,  put  forward 
by  Adam  Smith,  viz.,  that  if  hanh  notes  he  issued 
only  on  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills  of  undoubted 
character,  and  founded  on  a  real  transaction,  they 
cannot  be  excessive ;  which  was  strenuously  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  mercantile  and  banking 
witnesses  before  the  Committees  of  1804  and  1810. 
The  immense  importance  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  Report  will  demand  a  very  full 
examination  from  us,  and  we  shall  accordingly 
give,  first,  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Conunittee;  secondly,  the  different  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  witnesses ;  thirdly,  an  analysis  of 
the  Report  itself;  fourthly,  an  examination  of 
some  errors  in  it ;  fifthly,  an  exammation  of  the 
above-mentioned  theory  of  paper  currency. 

2.  We  have  shewn  (Banxino  iw  Enqlanb, 
§  142-149),  that  in  the  year  1800,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  there  was  a  great  exportation  of 
bullion  from  this  country,  that  the  foreign 
exchanges  fell  very  rapidly  to  an  extent 
greatly  below  par,  and  the  market-price  of  gold, 
(f .«.,  the  paper  price),  rose  to  £4  6s.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  doctrine  was  first  discovered  in 
this  country,  (Dr.  Douglas  muntained  it  in 
America  sixty  years  before),  that  the  rise  of  the 
marhet-'or  paper—price  of  gold  above  the  mint 
price  was  the  proof  that  the  paper  cnrrency  was 
depreciated.  In  a  year  or  two,  however,  the 
market  price  fell,  and  the  subject  ceased  to  occupy 

fublic  attention  till  1804,  when  the  banks  in 
reland  having  made  the  most  extravagant  issues, 
the  market — or  paper — price  of  guineas  rose  10 
per  cent.,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  fell  to  an 
equal  amount,  which  caused  the  appointment  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Irish  Currency  and  Exchanges 
in  1804.  This  Committee  unreservedly  adopted 
and  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that  the  rise  of  the 
market  price  of  gold  above  the  mint  price  was 
the  proof  and  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency,  and  that  the  issues  of  bank 
notes  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. In  consequence  of  the  strong  censure 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  expressed  by  this  Com- 
mittee, it  reduced  its  issues,  and  the  exchange 


was  nearly  rectified.  This  Report  seems  to  have 
been  soon  forgotten,  and  for  several  years  the 
paper  price  of  gold  stood  about  £4  the  ounce, 
showing  tiiat  there  was  no  very  sensible  depre- 
ciation. 

3.  About  1808,  however,  from  various  circum- 
stances, the  measures  of  Napoleon  to  shut  out  the 
British  from  the  commerce  of  the  Continent,  our 
own  measures  of  retaliation,  the  opening  of  the 
South  American  markets,  and  various  other 
causes,  a  perfect  phrenzy  of  speculation  seized 
upon  the  nation.  It  was  one  of  those  great  spe- 
culative numias,  such  as  there  were  in  1694^ 
1720,  1772,  1792,  1825,  and  1845.  Joint  Stock 
Companies  of  all  descriptions  for  canals,  bridges, 
insurances,  breweries,  and  multitudes  of  others, 
started  up  like  mushrooms.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Bank  of  England  fanned  the  fiame  of  specu- 
lation to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordi- 
nary rashness.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Coqi- 
mittee,  that  since  the  restriction,  he  knew  of  many 
instances  of  clerks  not  worth  £100,  who  had 
started  as  merchants,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
have  discount  accounts  by  the  Bank,  of  from 
£5,000  to  £10,000,  which  demand,  he  said,  was 
caused  by  the  Bank,  and  not  by  the  regular 
demands  of  trade,  and  which  could  not  exist  if 
the  restriction  were  removed.  The  pai>er  dis- 
counted by  the  bank,  which  had  been  £2^46,500 
in  1795,  rose  to  £15,475,700  in  1809. 

4.  Along  with  this  extravagant  speculation, 
partly  caused  by  it,  and  partly  fanning  it,  a 
multitude  of  country  banks  started  up  in  all 
directions,  and  inundated  the  country  with  their 
notes,  exactly  as  had  happened  before  1793;  in 
1790  they  had  been  reduced  to  270,  in  1808  they 
had  increased  to  600,  and  in  1810,  when  the 
Bullion  Committee  was  appointed,  they  amounted 
to  721,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  they  had  put 
into  circulation,  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
£30,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  Bank  of 
England  had  increased  its  issues  to  £21,000,000— 
a  quantity  declared  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
witnesses  far  to  exceed  the  legitimate  wants  of 
the  country. 

5.  Concurrently  with  these  Extravagant  specu- 
lations and  issues  of  notes,  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  rose  rapidly,  and  the  foreign  exchanges 
fell  in  a  similar  proportion,  exactly  the  same 
symptoms  as  had  been  manifested  in  Ireland  in 
1804.  The  following  figures  taken  at  intervsds 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the  rapid  rise  of  the  price 
of  bullion  and  the  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges : — 

Price  of  Exohftnge  nith 

Standard  Gold.  SUver.  Hambiirgh.    Paris. 

1805.  Jan,  .  .  4    0    0  .  .  6  4  .  .  86.6    .  .  25.10 

„      Oct  .  .  4    0   0  .  .  6  6  .  .  82.10  .  .  25.12 

1808.  Deo  .  .  no  price .  .  5  5  .  .  81.3    .  .  22.4 

1809.  May  .  ,  4  11    0  .  .  6  6  .  .  29.6    .  .  20.1 

1810.  Jan. ..  4  13    0  .  .  5  7  .  .  28.6    .  .  19.6 

Up  to  1809  there  had  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  in  circulation,  but  in  this  year  it 
suddenly  d&appeared,  and  no  one  could  tell  what 
had  become  of  it,  J.  B.  Say,  however,  helps  to 
clear  up  the  difficulty,  for  he  says  that  in  that 
year  upwards  of  £9,000,000  in  guineas  were 
smuggled  into  the  Belgian  ports.  Mr.  Baring 
stated  in  the  House  that  guineas  then  brought  26s. 
and  27s.,  and  all  conunerce  was  being  rapidly 
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thrown  into  confnsion  by  the  rapid  floctnations 
of  the  exchange.  Under  these  circumstances 
Mr.  Horner,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1810,  moved 
for  several  accounts  relating  to  currency  and  ex- 
changes, and  on  the  19th  the  Bullion  Committee 
was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Horner  was  chairman. 

6.  As  the  division  of  opinion  on  the  financial 
questions  at  issue  before  the  committee  seems  to  be 
as  permanent  and  deep  seated  as  the  divisions 
on  political  questions,  it  may  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  state  shortly  and  precisely  the  points  upon 
which  the  respective  parties  were  at  issue.  The 
facts  upon  which  the  main  discussion  before  the 
Committee  turned,  i.e^  whether  the  bank  note 
was  depreciated  or  not,  were  easily  ascertained 
and  agreed  upon.    They  were  as  follows : — 

1. — That  the  Mint  price  of  gold  bullion,  or  the 
legal  standard  of  the  coin,  was  £3  17s.  10^. 
per  ox. 

2. — ^That  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion  was 
then  £4  10s.  per  oz. 

3.— That  the  foreign  exchanges  had  Mien  to  an 
enormous  amount;  that  with  Hamburgh  17  per 
cent.,  that  with  Paris  20  per  cent. 

4. — That  the  increase  of  bank  notes  had  been 
ver^  great  duriog  the  last  few  years,  and  was 
rapidly  augmenting. 

5. — ^That  specie  had  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion. 

7.  Upon  this  acknowledged  state  of  facts  the 
opposite  issues  maintained  by  the  two  parties  were 
as  follows : — 

The  one  party  maintained — 

L  (a)  That  the  bank  notes  were  depreciated. 

(b)  That  the  difference  between  tiie  market, 
or  paper,  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  its  mint  price, 
was  the  measure  of  the  depreciation. 

U.  (a.)  That  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the 
foreign  exchanges,  could  by  the  nature  of  things 
fall,  in  any  case,  was  denned,  and  easUy  ascer- 
tained, and  consisted  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
bullion  from  one  place  to  another. 

(b.)  That  in  the  then  state  of  the  exchanges 
there  was  a  very  large  excess  of  depression  over 
and  above  that  limit,  which  was  not  attributable 
to  that  cause. 

(e.)  That  this  residual  depression  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  the  rise  of  the  market 
I»ice  of  gold  bullion  above  the  mint  price,  was 
caused  by  the  excessive  issues  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation. 

m.  That  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
bank  notes  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
domestic  currency — ^would  cause  the  foreign  ex- 
changes to  rise  to  par — ^and  the  market  price  of 
gold  to  fall  to  the  mint  price. 

rV.  That  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ought,  during  the  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
ments, to  follow  the  same  rules  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do  before,  i.e,,  to  regulate  them  by  the 
foreign  exchanges.  When  the  exchanges  were 
favorable,  and  bullion  flowing  in,  they  might 
enlarge  them,  when  the  excha^es  were  adverse 
they  must  contract  them. 

8.  Jn  opposition  to  these  principles  the  other 
party  maintained — 

L  (a.)  That  it  was  not  the  Bank  Notes  which 
were  depreciated,  but  the  price  of  specie  that  had 
risen. 

(&.)  That  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
price  of  bullion,  whether  paid  in  notes  or  specie. 

PABT  IV.      VOL.  I. 


XL  That  the  depression  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes was  in  no  way  whatever  attributable  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  but  was  entirely 
caused  by  the  adverse  balance  of  payments  to  be 
made  by  Great  Britain,  the  remittances  to  the 
army,  the  continental  measures  of  Napoleon,  and 
other  political  causes. 

in.  That  no  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
issues  by  the  Bank  would  have  any  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  foreign  exchanges,  either  in  raising 
or  depressing  them,  or  on  l£e  market  price  of 
bullion. 

IV.  That  since  the  restriction,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  observing  the  same  rules  in  issuing 
their  notes  by  discounts,  as  before,  i.e.,  by  observ- 
ing the  course  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  but  that 
the  public  demand  was  the  sole  a-iterion.  That 
as  long  as  they  confined  their  issues  to  the  dis- 
count of  mercantile  bills  of  undoubted  solidity, 
and  founded  upon  real  transactions,  there  could  be 
no  over-issue. 

9.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  rise  of  the  market 
price  of  gold,  there  was  no  dispute.  Mr.  Goldsmid, 
the  eminent  bullion  broker,  said  that  standard  gold 
coin  was  then  X4  10s.  the  ounce,  and  foreign  gold 
was  still  higher,  from  its  being  more  exportable. 
It  was  admitted,  by  all  the  witnesses,  that  the 
difference  between  the  market  and  the  mint  price 
was  about  15  or  16  per  cent.  The  fail  of  the  ex- 
change with  Hamburgh  had  been  16  or  17  per 
cent.,  that  with  Paris  was  rather  less.  The  real 
question  in  dispute  between  the  parties  was, 
whether  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  paper,  or  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold. 
Grold  had  entirely  disappeared  from  ciixnlation 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  all  purchases 
were  made  in  bank  paper.  Mr.  Merle,  a  banker 
and  gold  refiner,  was  asked, — 

"  When  you  buy  gold  you  pay  for  it  in  bank 
paper? — Yes. 

**  The  payment  being  made  in  bank  paper,  the 

Srice  is  X4  10s.  an  ounce  ? — What  I  sold  for  the 
ome  trade  I  had  only  £4  8s.  for. 

"  If  you  were  to  pay  in  guineas,  should  you  get 
the  gold  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? — I  could  not  pay  in 
guineas ;  I  cannot  get  them. 

"  Supposing  you  had  guineas  to  give,  could  not 
you  buy  that  gold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  £4  10s. 
an  ounce  ? — ^No ;  I  should  not  offer  a  less  price, 
certainly ;  if  I  was  to  buy  any  quantity  of  golrl, 
and  pay  for  it  in  guineas,  I  should  offer  the  same 
price  as  in  bank  paper. 

"When  you  speak  of  the  mint  price  being 
£S  17s.  lO^d.  an  ounce,  do  you  calculate  that  iu 
^old  coin  or  in  bank  paper  ? — We  make  no  dif- 
terence,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  difference  in  paying  in  specie  or  bank  paper. 

"  Is  not  the  reason  why  an  ounce  of  gold  is 
worth  £S  17s.  lO^d.,  that  as  many  guineas  as 
weigh  an  ounce  amount  to  that  sum  ? — Yes ;  if  a 
gentleman  came  and  brought  me  gold,  I  should 
pay  him  exactly  the  same,  whether  I  paid  him  iu 
gold  coin  or  bank  notes. 

"  The  mint  price  of  gold  is  the  price  calculated 
in  gold  coin  ? — ^Yes. 

"  And  the  market  price  of  gold  at  present  is 
calculated  by  paper  ? — Yes,  it  is  all  paid  in  paper, 
but  if  they  were  to  pay  guineas,  foreign  gold 
would  still  bear  the  same  price  as  it  does  now  if 
the  exchange  continued  the  same. 

"  If  I  go  to  a  silversmith*8  shop,  and  see  a  gold 
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cup  in  weight  and  fineness  exactly  lOOgnineaa,  and 
the  silversmith  asks  me  £10  besides  for  the  work- 
manship, if  I  offer  him  £115  for  that  cnp,  would 
not  his  answer  be  the  gold  it^-lf  is  worth  that ; 
wonld  he  take  £115  in  bank  notes? — Certainly; 
for  the  gold  that  I  sell,  I  receive  bank  notes  in 
payment. 

"  How  much  would  it  cost  yon  in  bank  notes  to 
buy  that  quantity  of  gold  which  in  weight  and 
fineness  would  be  equal  to  100  guineas  ? — £105. 

"Do  not  you  sell  English  gold  at  £4  8s.? — 
Yes. 

"  If  I  go  to  a  silversmith's  shop,  and  see  a  gold 
cup  in  weight  and  fineness  exactly  100  guineas, 
and  the  silversmith  asks  £10  besides  for  the  work- 
manship, what  would  the  worth  of  that  cup  be 
now? — A  cupof  efjual  fineness  and  weight  to  100 
guineas,  taking  the  cup  at  £3  17s.  lOjd.  an  ounce, 
would  be  worth  £105. 

"  What  is  it  worth  at  the  present  price  ? — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  present  price  of  gold,  it  would  be 
worth  £118  2s. 

"Would  not  the  silversmith  require  £118  2s.  for 
the  weight  of  the  gold,  and  £10  besides  for  the 
workmanship  ? — I  suppose  he  would,  because  gold 
is  so  much  above  the  standard  price. 

"  Supposing  no  le^  restrictions  to  exist,  and 
no  scruples  to  exist  in  your  mind  to  the  making  a 
difference  between  paper  and  guineas,  and  that 
you  were  left  simply  to  the  calculation  of  your 
own  interest,  could  you  not  in  that  case  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  sale  of  any  article  for 
£100  in  paper,  or  £100  paid  in  specie  ? — Yes;  if 
I  teas  aUowed  to  melt  guineas^  it  tcauld  make  nearly 
10«.  an  ounce  difference  to  me. 

"  What  difference  would  you  make  upon  the 
value  of  £100? — About  half-a'Croum  upon  each 
guinea;  I  could  afford  to  $eu  the  gold  for  Ss.  less 
than  I  am  obliged  to  do  now,  if  I  was  allowed  to 
melt  guineas.** 

10.  The  same  witness  was  asked,  "  When  all 
guineas  were  weighed,  and  the  price  of  gold  was 
about  the  standard  price,  £3  ITs.  10^.,  were 
guineas  frequently  refused  if  they  were  a  fraction 
of  a  grain  below  that? — Yes;  when  cash  was  in 
circulation,  they  were  always  refused  if  they  were 
under  6  dwts.  8  grains,  however  trifling  only,  just  a 
move  of  the  scale  on  the  weight  side. 

*'  No  gold  has  been  seen  in  circulation  lately  ? 
-No. 

"  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ?--It  has 
been  growing  worse  every  day ;  but  I  suppose 
for  the  last  six  months. 

"  In  the  six  months  preceding  it,  what  was  the 
average  weight  of  the  good  guineas  in  circulation  ? 
— They  must  have  been  5  dwts.  8  grains  and  up- 
wards. 

"  How  much  under  the  weight  at  which  they 
came  from  the  mint  ? — About  a  grain  and  a  half, 
as  near  as  can  be,  lighter  than  that  at  which  the 
mint  would  issue  them ;  the  good  guineas  should 
be  5  dwts.  8  ^prains  and  upwards ;  if  they  weigh 
5  dwts.  8  grams,  we  never  weigh  them  more,  be- 
cause they  pass  current. 

"  If  you  could  now  purchase  light  guineas  at  the 
standard  price,  what  would  you  do  with  them, 
would  you  melt  them  down  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if 
they  were  light. 

"  You  do  not  take  them  to  the  bank  or  the  mint 
to  be  melted  ? — ^No. 
"  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  gold  which  is 


in  circulation  in  ordinary  dealing  at  this  time  to 
the  proportion  of  bank  notes? — 2^o,  I  cannot ;  we 
see  no  gold  now ;  my  clerks,  who  are  out  collect* 
ing  every  day,  do  not  perhaps  bring  me  a  seven 
^hilling  piece." 

11.  Mr.  Goldsmid  was  asked,  "If  a  person  in 
possession  of  100  guineas,  of  full  weight,  were  to 
melt  them  into  bare,  and  sell  them  in  the  market, 
what  sum  in  Bank  of  England  paper  would  he  be 
able  to  obtain  for  them  ? — ^He  wonld  have  acted 
illegally  in  melting  the  guineas,  and  his  bar  would 
be  unsaleable. 

"  How  could  the  buyer  know  that  that  bar  was 
melted  from  English  guineas  ? — ^No  bar  is  sold  for 
exportation,  unless  the  proprietor  swears  before 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  as  I  have  already  said, 
that  it  is  melted  from  foreign  coin,  or  from  foreign 
gold  in  bars. 

"  Supposing  the  persons  concerned  were  never- 
theless to  take  that  oath,  what  profit  would  they 
obtain  upon  that  transaction? — They  would, in 
the  first  instance,  obtain  the  profit  which  arises 
from  the  difference  between  the  market  and  the 
mint  prices  of  gold ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  they 
were  to  export  it,  they  would  derive  the  profit  of 
the  export  merchant. 

"  Upon  the  sum  of  100  guineas  full  weight,  how 
much  would  the  first  of  those  profits  amount  to 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  r^£15  lis.  6d. 

-'Then,  for  100  guineas  melted  into  a  bar,  he 
would  have  obtained  £121  lis.  6d.  in  Bank  of 
England  paper  ? — ^Yes. 

"  If  he  could  for  £105  have  obtained  £121  1  Is. 
6d.,  and  contrive  to  procure  100  more  guineas, 
would  he  not  have  made  a  profit  of  £15  1  Is.  6d. 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  repeat  that  operation  ? 
— Certainly. 

"Does  not  the  same  temptation  to  melt  our 
lighter  coin  exist  in  proportion  to  its  approach 
to  ftill  weight  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

"  Is  there  not  a  positive  temptation  to  melt  all 
our  English  gold  coin,  that  is  not  degraded,  for 
16  per  cent — ^Yes. 

"  Do  you  think  that  in  the  market  that  person 
could  get  the  £121  lis.  6d.  paid  to  him  lor  his 
bar  in  specie?— The  practice  of  the  Bank  has 
alwayrbeen  to  pay  and  receive  money  in  bank 
notes." 

12.  Mr.  Greffulhe,  a  general  merchant  trading 
to  the  continent,  was  asked,  "  To  what  do  you 
ascribe  the  fedl  of  exchange  between  London  and 
Hamburgh,  near  18  per  cent.? — Altogether  to  the 
conunercial  situation  of  this  country  with  the 
continent,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  imports  and 
payment  of  subsidies,  and  having  very  much  ex- 
ceeded the  exports. 

"  Do  you  speak  of  the  last  two  years? — Particu- 
larly of  the  last  year ;  it  is  only  within  the  last 
year  that  the  exchange  has  fallen  so  much. 

"Do  you  judge  of  the  balance  of  trade  having 
been  against  this  country  in  the  last  year  from 
the  state  of  the  exchange,  or,  from  your  own 
knowledge  of  the  excess  of  the  imports  above  the 
exports  ? — /  certainly  judge  of  it  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  by  the  state  of  the  exchange,  which,  according 
to  my  apprehension  of  the  subject,  can  only  be  in/bt" 
enced  by  the  balance  of  trade.    ♦    ♦     * 

"  Does  your  experience,  as  a  merchant  dealing 
in  foreign  exchanges,  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  the  excess  of  paper  currency  in  any 
country  would  have  any  effect  in  lowering  the  ex- 
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change  of  that  country  with  others  f — A  forced 
paper  cnrrency  certainly  would. 

''The  question  goes  to  an  excess  of  paper  cur- 
rency whether  forced  or  not  ? — I  cannot  well  con- 
ceiTo  a  paper  cnrrency  being  permanently  exces- 
sire  unless  it  is  forced. 

"But  in  the  case  of  a  paper  currency  being 
forced,  is  it  not  the  circumstance  of  its  thereby 
becoming  excessive,  and  not  the  circumstance 
merely  of  its  being  forced,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  foreign  exchanges? — I  conceive  it,  in 
the  first  place,  to  arise  from  that  paper  being  ex- 
cessive; and,  in  the  next  place,  to  that  paper 
representing  no  real  value.     ♦      »      •      » 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  an  excess  of  imports 
above  exports  can  account  for  the  rates  of  ex- 
change being  so  hl^  as  16  per  cent,  against  this 
country  for  a  permanent  period  of  time  ?— I  cer- 
tainly think  so ;  I  conceive  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  exchange  to  be  entirely  conunercial, 
with  the  exception,  I  should  add,  of  the  pay- 
ments which  Government  have  had  occasion  to 
make  upon  the  continent,  in  the  shape  of  subsi- 
dies, the  payment  of  troops,  &c.    ♦    ♦    * 

"  Supposing  the  metallic  currency  of  any  coun- 
try should,  ^Dm  any  cause,  become  excessive, 
and  the  means  of  exporting  bullion  or  specie 
from  that  country  should  at  the  same  time  be 
effectually  obstructed,  do  you  conceive  that  such 
a  state  of  things  would  tend  to  create  a  course  of 
exchange  unfavorable  to  the  country  so  circum- 
stanced?— ^That  surplus  of  currency  would,  in 
my  opinion,  certainly  tend  to  enhance  the  price 
of  aU  commodities,  and  to  depreciate  the  ex- 
change. But  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Bank  paper  currency  of  this  kingdom, 
which,  from  its  nature,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  is  issued,  can 
scarcely,  in  my  opinion,  be  carried  to  an  excess ; 
it  is  only  called  forth  by  the  real  wants  of  trade 
and  circulation,  and  is  always  represented  by  a 
valuable  consideration.  /  conceive^  that  as  lorn 
as  bills  of  undoubted  solidity  are  sent  into  the  Bank 
for  discount^  the  Bank  arefuUy  justified  in  issuing 
their  notes  against  these  btUs,  without  any  fear  of 
the  amount  of  their  currency  becoming  excessive. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation within  these  few  years,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
accounted  for,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  increased 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  in  the  next  place 
by  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  and  the  conse- 
quent taxation,  which  has  the  efifect  of  enhancing 
the  prices  of  all  commodities ;  and  the  amount  of 
currency  required  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  those  commodities,  or  in  other 
words,  for  trade  and  circulation,  must  naturally 
increase  in  the  same  proportion. 

"When  you  say  'Enhance  the  price  of  all 
commodities,*  do  you  include  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change among  those  commodities?  —  Certainly 
not ;  I  am  now  alluding  to  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  kingdom,  which  I  conceive  to  be  altogether 
distinct  from  its  foreign  trade. 

"  Do  you,  then,  conceive,  that  to  whatever  ex- 
tent the  Bank  affords  facility  of  discount,  either 
to  the  Grovemment  or  to  individuals,  provided  the 
security  be  good,  and  payable  at  fixed  dates,  that 
no  excess  of  circulation  in  bank  paper  can  possibly 
take  place  ? — ^I  coficeive  that  the  wants  of  the  cir- 
culation are,  of  course,  confined  to  a  certain  sum ; 
whatever  proportion  of  that  sum  is  invested  by 


the  Bank  in  Grovemment  securities  will  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion  the  calls  of  the  public 
upon  the  Bank  for  discounts;  the  amount  of 
notes,  therefore,  in  circulation  will  remain  the 
same.  The  point  where,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Bank  ought  to  stop  in  such  purchases  of  govern- 
ment securities,  is  when  good,  responsible  bills 
are  no  longer  sent  into  the  Bank  by  the  public 
for  discount ;  that  I  conceive  to  be  a  certain  sign 
of  the  wants  of  circulation  being  fully  suppli^ 
and  any  subsequent  issue  becomes,  in  my  opmion, 
an  excess  of  paper  currtncy. 

"  Suppose  an  advance  to  be  made  on  goods  that 
may  be  pledged  with  the  Bank  instead  of  bills, 
would  that,  in  your  opinion,  create  an  excess  of 
circulation? — I  conceive  it  to  be  highly  proper  that 
the  securities  discounted  by  the  Bank  should  be 
payable  at  short  and  fixed  periods. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  all  that  would  be  requi- 
site to  prevent  a  depreciation  of  paper  currency 
in  any  country  would  be,  that  such  paper  should 
in  no  instance  be  issued  but  as  a  representative 
of  a  good  security,  payable  at  a  fixed  period  ? — ^I 
answer  that  in  the  affirmative,  certainly. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  there  exists  the  same 
secm'ity  for  the  public  against  the  inconvenience 
of  an  excess  of  circulation  when  the  payments  in 
cash  at  the  Bank  are  suspended,  as  when  the 
Bank  was  at  liberty,  and  under  obligation  to 
make  its  payments  in  cash? — I  conceive  so,  if 
the  Bank  strictly  adhere  to  the  system  of  dis- 
counting no  biUs  but  of  undoubted  solidity,  and 
government  securities,  the  latter  with  due  mode- 
ration and  the  caution  pointed  out  before. 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  that  prevails 
among  country  bankers,  with  respect  to  discounts 
and  advances  in  their  paper  ? — ^I  partly  am. 

"  What  is  that  practice  ? — ^The  country  banks 
are  in  the  practice,  I  believe,  of  issuing  notes 
upon  the  security  of  goods,  houses,  and  lands,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary^discount  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. 

"Of  course  the  security  upon  which  those 
advances  were  made  is  njt  convertible  at  any 
fixed  period  ?— I  believe  not. 

"Do  you  conceive  that  from  this  practice  of 
the  country  banks  an  excessive  circulation  may 
arise  ? — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  system  of 
country  banking  has  been  carried  too  far  in  this 
respect. 

"Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  country 
bankers  confine  their  advances  within  the  same 
limits  as  to  the  description  of  security  which 
prevails  in  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  them  to  the  public  could 
not  lead  to  any  excess  in  the  circulation? — ^I 
believe  not.  I  think  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  the  country  banks,  that  I  applied  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

"Then  assuming  there  to  be  some  excess  in  the 
circulation,  the  cause  to  which  you  would  ascribe 
it,  is  this  practice  of  the  countiy  banks  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  so. 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  now,  or  has 
been  at  any  time,  such  excess  in  the  cu'culation  ? 
— ^I  believe  at  some  periods,  certainly,  too  much 
facility  has  been  shewn  by  the  country  banks  in 
the  issuing  their  paper." 

13.  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
and  Mr.  Pearse,  the  Deputy-Governor,  being 
examined,  said  that,  though  they  adverted  to 
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other  circumstances  in  granting  discounts,  they 
never  took  any  notice  of  the  exchanges,  as  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  number  of  their  notes 
had  any  connexion  with  them.  Mr.  Pearse  said, 
*'In  considering  this  subject  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  bank  notes  are  issued,  re- 
sulting from  the  applications  made  for  discounts 
to  supply  the  necessary  want  of  bank  notes,  by 
which  their  issue  in  amoimt  is  so  controlled  that 
it  can  never  amount  to  an  excess,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  amount  of  bank  notes  issued  can  operate 
upon  the  price  of  bullion,  or  the  state  of  the 
exchanges,  and,  therefore,  I  am  individually  of 
opinion  that  the  price  of  bullion  or  the  state  of 
the  exchanges  can  never  be  a  reason  for  lessening 
the  amount  of  bank-notes  to  be  issued,  always 
understanding  the  control  which  I  have  already 
described. 

Mr,  Whitmore.  "I  am  so  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  I  never  think  it  necessaiy  to  advert 
to  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  state  of  the  exchange 
on  the  days  on  which  we  make  our  advances.'* 

14.  Being  asked  what  were  the  rules  observed 
by  the  Bank  in  regulating  their  issues,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  excessive,  he  said :  "I  have  already 
stated  that  we  never  forced  a  bank-note  into  cir- 
culation, and  the  criterion  by  which  I  judge  of 
the  exact  proportion  to  be  maintained,  is,  by 
avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  to  discount  what 
does  not  appear  to  be  legitimate  mercantile  paper. 
The  bank-notes  would  revert  to  us  if  there  was  a 
rddundancy  in  circulation,  as  no  one  would  pay 
interest  for  a  bank-note  that  he  did  not  want  to 
make  use  of." 

Mr.  Pearse,  "  I  agr«e  in  that  opinion,  and  beg 
to  make  these  additional  observations:  that  in 
discounting  bills  that  are  sent  to  us  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  which  a  discount  is  taken  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  if  there  was  with  the 
public  an  excess  of  bank-notes,  those  bills  would 
be  sought  for  discount  by  the  public  at  a  reduced 
rate,  and  would  not  make  their  appearance  at  the 
Bank.  We  have  daily  evidence  in  our  discount- 
ing of  the  indications  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
in  the  quantity  of  bank-notes,  by  the  applications 
for  discounts,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
which  is  particularly  proved  by  our  experience 
on  the  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  in  every  week, 
in  consequence  of  our  discounting  London  paper 
on  the  Thursdays  only,  producing,  bv  that  opera- 
tion, invariably,  a  certam  degree  of  scarcity  the 
two  preceding  days»  and  a  plenty  the  day  fol- 
lowing, 

"  Do  you  measure  the  scarcity  by  the  applica- 
tion for  the  discount  of  good  paper  ? — Certainly ; 
and  our  discretion  by  the  quality.. 

"  Then  your  measure  of  scarcity  or  abundance 
is  by  the  greater  or  less  application  that  is  made 
to  you  for  the  discount  of  good  paper  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

"Does  not  the  circumstance  of  individuals 
applying  for  advances,  or  not  so  applying,  at  6 
per  cent.,  indicate  rather  a  deficiency,  or  a  redun- 
dancy of  the  mercantile  capital,  than  a  super- 
fluity, or  want  of  circulating  medium  P 

Mr.  Pearse.  **  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  ap- 
plication for  bank-notes  is  for  any  other  purposes 
than  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the  interchange 
of  property. 

"Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  same  security 
would  exist  against  any  excess  in  the  issues  of 


the  Bank,  if  the  rate  of  the  discount  were  reduced 
from  5  to  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "  The  security  against  an  excess 
of  issue  would  be,  I  conceive,  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "  I  concur  in  that  answer. 

"  If  it  were  reduced  to  3  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "  I  conceive  there  would  be  no 
difference  if  our  practice  remained  the  same  as 
now,  of  not  forcing  a  note  into  circulation. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "  I  concur  in  that  answer." 

•  »  «  «  «  • 

"  Suppose  a  case  in  which  no  demands  were 
made  upon  the  Bank  by  Grovemment,  but  an 
unusual  demand  was  made  by  merchants  for 
increased  facilities  of  discount,  would  tJ^e  Bank, 
in  such  a  case,  consider  itself  as  bound,  in  order 
to  support  public  credit,  to  grant  that  increase  of 
discounts,  although  there  was  a  run  upon  it  for 
gold,  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  bullion,  and 
the  unfavorable  state  of  the  exchuige  P — I  now 
consider  my  answer  as  my  own  opinion,  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Bank  on 
the  question ;  in  my  opinion,  the  Bank  would  not 
increase  their  discounts,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it,  I  think,  after  the  experience  of  the 
years  1796  and  1797,  do  well  materially  to  di- 
minish them. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  lean  rather 
to  the  side  of  diminution  P — ^They  would  rather 
lean  to  that  side  than  to  the  other. 

"  What  do  you  consider  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience which  the  Bank  gained  in  1796  and 
1797,  alluded  to  in  your  preceding  answer  ? — The 
experience  the  Bank  gained  in  those  years  waSy 
that  if  they  had  persisted  in  diminishing  their  dis^ 
counts  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  did,  they  would 
have  brought  on  ruin  to  the  merccmtile  part  of  (he 
community. 

"  Did  not  the  diminution  of  discounts  at  those 
periods  create  great  public  distress  P — Insomuch 
so  as  I  have  already  stated ;  many  of  the  Bank 
Directors  repented  of  the  measure. 

"  Was  not  the  drain  upon  the  bank  which  took 
place  at  that  time,  occasioned  chiefly  bv  a  de- 
mand for  an  increased  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  country 
banks,  and  a  disposition  to  hoard  guineas  through 
the  fear  of  invasion  P — ^To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection there  was  at  that  period  fkilure  of  some 
of  the  country  banks,  and  that  a  consequent 
demand  was  made  upon  the  bank  for  guineas.** 

"Whether  or  not  there  was  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1796,  and  the  beginning  of  th&  year  1797, 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  outstanding 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  P — ^There  was. 

"  Was  not  much  of  the  public  and  commercial 
distress  which  arose  at  that  period  attributable 
to  that  diminution  P 

Mr  Whitmore.  "  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "Undoubtedly. 

"  Whether  in  your  opinion  it  was  not  a  much 
wiser  measure,  relative  to  the  mercantile  interests 
of  the  country,  that  the  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
ments should  have  taken  place  in  1797,  than  that 
the  bank  should  have  persevered  in  diminishing 
the  issue  of  bank  notes  in  discount  P 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "Certamly."        ♦  ♦        ♦ 

"  You  have  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a  drain 
of  cash  ai'ising  from  a  foreign  demand  for  gold, 
accompanied  with  an  unfavorable  exchange,  at 
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the  time  when  the  bank  should  be  paying  in 
cash,  yon  should  advise  some  limitation  of  bank 
paper ;  do  you  think  that  in  the  event  of  an  equal 
demand  for  gold  from  abroad,  accompanied  with 
an  equally  unfavorable  exchange,  it  would  be 
expedient  in  like  manner  to  Limit  the  bank  paper, 
although  there  should  result  from  this  state  of 
the  exchange  no  drain  upon  the  bank  for  guineas, 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  law  author- 
izing a  suspension  of  the  bank  payments  f 

Mr,  Whitmore.  "  Li  my  opinion,  the  bank  would 
act  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases ;  with  a  de- 
sire to  keep  the  gold  in  the  country,  they  would 
refuse  discounts  to  such  parties,  as  in  their  opinion 
would  export  the  bullion  equally,  whether  the 
restriction  was  upon  them  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Pearse,  "  Being  of  opinion  that  the  amount 
of  bank  notes  in  ^b-culation,  controlled  as  it  is 
by  the  occasions  of  the  public  for  internal  pur- 
poses, cannot  influence  the  rate  of  the  Hamburgh 
exchange,  and  the  consequent  export  of  bullion, 
(which  opinion  is  borne  out  by  a  statement  I  have 
already  given  in,)  I  should  not  recommend  a 
diminution  of  such  amount. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  supposing  the  re- 
striction bill  to  exist,  you  should  advise  some 
diminution  of  bank  paper,  in  the  event  of  the 
long  continuance  of  a  very  unfavorable  exchange 
with  all  foreign  countries  ? — Certainly  not ;  be- 
cause I  have  stated  in  a  former  answer,  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  issue  of  bank  notes  is 
controlled,  the  public  will  never  call  for  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  wants. 

"Did  you  not  mean  in  your  former  answer, 
that  supposing  the  Bank  to  pay  in  cash,  and  a 
great  drain  for  cash  to  arise  at  a  time  of  a  very 
unfavorable  exchange,  you  should  incline  to  ad- 
vise some  diminution  of  bank  paper,  and  con- 
sequently some  restriction  of  the  supply  of 
discounts  below  the  demand  that  should  be  made 
for  them  ?— I  must  recommend  it  from  necessity, 
although  in  my  opinion  it  would  not  improve  the 
exchange ;  I  think  it  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  restriction  bill,  that  we  are  not  driven  to  that 
necessity. 

"  Are  you  not,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the 
measure  of  restriction  of  the  cash  payments  of 
the  bank  is  proper,  not  merely  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  obviate  temporary  difficulties,  but  as 
a  measure  of  permanent  policy  ? — Although  under 
existing  circumstances  the  restriction  bill  is  found 
necessary,  and  experience  has  proved,  as  well  as 
I  can  judge,  that  no  injury  results,  or  is  likely  to 
result  from  it,  yet  in  a  different  situation  of 
affairs,  the  necessity  for  its  operation  might  no 
longer  exist. 

"  What  inconveniences  would  you  see  in  your 
view  of  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system,  to 
its  being  a  permanent  measure,  supposing  the 
bank  to  regulate  its  issues  in  the  manner  you 
have  described  ? — From  our  experience,  and  in 
my  view  of.it,  I  can  see  no  positive  inconvenience 
likely  to  result  from  its  being  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, nor  do  I  see  any  advantage  that  will  arise 
frx)m  its  being  continued,  when  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  will  admit  of  its  removal ; 
and  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  in  addition  to 
the  satisfaction,  which  as  a  bank  director  I  should 
derive  from  the  removal  of  the  restriction,  (when 
the  necessity  for  it  ceases)  the  feelings  of  the 


public  would  not  be  satisfied,  unless  it  had  in 
expectation  such  a  change. 

^^  Is  the  restriction  of  the  Bank  a  cause  of  the 
unsteadiness  in  the  course  of  exchange? — ^Un- 
doubtedly not. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  **  I  concur  in  that  answer. 

'*If  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  circulating 
medium  existed  in  a  country  capable  of  exporta- 
tion, either  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  bullion,  must 
not  that  prevent  the  course  of  exchange  from  being 
much  more  unfavorable  to  the  coimtry  possessing 
it,  than  would  cover  the  expenses  of  exporta- 
tion ? — Mr.  Pearse.  Undoubtedly,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  bullion  in  the  country  for  such  objects  can 
only  depend  upon  commercial  and  political 
transactions,  totally  unconnected,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  with  any  effect  of  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes. 

"  Can  any  paper  currency  have  the  same  effect  ? 
— ^I  think  not. 

'*  Since  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  payments 
in  cash  down  to  the  present  time,  has  there  been 
any  material  extension  of  its  conmiercial  dis- 
counts?— Mr.  Whitmore.  I  find  the  commercial 
discounts  have  varied  nearly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  Bank  advances  upon  other  securities ; 
the  amount  of  the  bank-notes  before  Parliament 
is  a  certain  criterion  of  the  aggregate  of  their  ad- 
vances on  different  securities  to  Government; 
and  on  idl  securities  the  discounts  have  certainly 
increased  since  1797,  owing,  as  I  conceive,  to  the 
increased  trade  of  the  country. 

"  Have  they  increased  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion?— Within  the  three  last  years,  they  have 
increased  considerably." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  this  feeling  or  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  should  you  be  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  continue  the  re- 
striction as  a  permanent  measure,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  not  only  relieve  the  Bank  for  the  expense 
of  purchasing  and  keeping  a  large  supply  of  bullion, 
but  also  effectually  protect  both  them  and  the  pub- 
lic from  a  repetition  of  those  inconveniences  which 
first  led  to  the  restriction,  and  that  these  advan- 
tages would  be  produced  without  creatine  any 
other  inconvenience  by  which  they  might  be 
counterbalanced? — Mr.  Pearse.  I  have  ^ready 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  former  question,  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  «ny  positive  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  present  operation  of  the  restriction  bill, 
or  likely  to  result  from  its  being  rendered  per- 
manent, except  as  far  as  r^ards  an  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  it  will  be  removed. 

"  Has  the  present  unfavorable  state  of  exchange 
any  influence  upon  the  amount  of  your  issues  ? — 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "  It  has  no  influence  upon  the 
amount  of  our  issues,  having  acted  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  we  did  before. 

"  Does  there,  in  your  opinion,  exist  any  excess 
in  the  circulation  of  the  kingdom,  arising  from 
the  amount  of  issues  of  the  country  banks  ? — Mr. 
Pearse,  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  country  bank  paper,  nor  any  means  of 
judging  of  what  may  be  necessary  as  a  circulating 
medium.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  increase 
within  a  short  time,  especially  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years — greater  than  I  can  imagine 
any  alteration  of  circumstances  within  that  time 
can  legitimately  call  for. 

"Does  not  all  country  paper,  so  long  as  it  con- 
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tinues  ont,  circulate  at  par;  or,  in  other  words, is 
it  not  intei-changeable  with  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ? — It  must  circulate  at  par,  or  it  would 
return  upon  the  parties  that  issue  it. 

"Before  the  restriction,  were  not  country 
bankers  liable  to  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
gold,  whenever  there  was  any  continued  run 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "  I  agree  perfectly  with  what 
Mr.  Pearse  says. 

"  Has  the  holder  of  the  paper  of  any  country 
bank  any  interest  to  convert  it  into  Bank-notes, 
if  he  feels  no  alarm  as  to  the  credit  and  solidity 
of  the  country  bank?  —  Mr,  Pearse,  I  should 
think  not. 

"  Before  the  restriction,  was  there  not  such  an 
interest  to  exchange  country  bank  paper  for  gold 
whenever  the  market  price  was  materially  above 
the  mint  price  for  gold ;  and  did  not  such  an  ex- 
change, whenever  it  took  place,  lead  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  circulation? — Although  the  exchange 
was  often  unfavourable  to  this  country  previous 
to  the  restriction,  it  was  never  in  my  experience 
sufficiently  so  to  produce  such  an  effect ;  but  as 
it  is  now  so  materially  unfavorable,  no  doubt 
every  exertion  would  be  used  to  get  possession  of 
gold."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  So  long  as  the  market  price  of  gold  continues 
to  be  above  £4  per  ounce,  and  the  course  of  ex- 
change with  foreign  countries  in  a  corresponding 
degree  unfavorable  to  England,  will  not  the  stock 
of  gold  in  the  Bank  be  continually  decreasing  by 
the  issues  which  must  unavoidably  be  made  for 
certain  small  payments,  or  for  the  public  service, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  time,  were  the  present 
state  of  things  to  continue,  and  the  Bank  not  to 
purchase  at  a  great  loss,  the  whole  would  be  ex- 
hausted?— The  purchases  made  by  the  Bank 
have  been  at  a  very  great  loss,  and  they  would 
think  it  their  duty  to  sacrifice  still  more  to  the 
public  service,  to  keep  up  the  quantity  of  specie 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used." 

"  Does  not  the  unfavorable  course  of  exchange 
with  foreign  countries  tend,  even  under  the  pre- 
sent restriction,  in  some  degree  to  render  its 
continuance  and  prolongation  necessary,  in  so  far 
as  that  necessity  may  depend  on  the  proportion 
of  specie  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank  to  the  amount 
of  its  notes  in  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "  In  my  opinion  the  high  price 
of  gold  bullion  abroad,  does  make  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  restriction ;  but  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  low  state  of  exchange  has  not 
operated  before  the  restriction  to  drain  us  of  our 
guineas  to  any  material  extent. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "  Undoubtedly  it  does,  as  far  as 
regards  the  supply  of  the  public  wants  with  a 
circulating  medium,  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  bank  to  continue  that  supply,  if  the  re- 
striction bill  were  removed,  whilst  the  foreign 
exchanges  remain  so  unfavorable  as  at  present — 
a  profit  of  from  10  to  15,  to  20  per  cent,  upon 
coavei'ting  guineas  into  bullion,  would  be  too 
great  a  temptation  to  allow  any  to  remain  in  the 
bank,  as  long  as  a  bank  note  remained  in  circu- 
lation. The  bank  would  therefore  inevitably  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in  its  notes,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  reducing  its  advances  on  bills, 
&c.,  which  would  produce  that  disti*ess,  which 
the  restiiction  bill  was  passed  to  prevent. 


"  In  case  the  Bank  was  now  open,  and  the  ex- 
changes were  as  they  are  now,  and  the  price  of 
gold  also,  should  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  Bank 
ought  to  restrain  the  amount  of  its  discounts  in 
consideration  of  the  drain  of  gold,  which  would 
result  from  these  circumstances  ? 

Mr,  Whitmore.  "  If  the  Bank  experienced  a 
drain  of  gold,  they  would  pay  a  very  great  atten- 
tion to  the  description  of  persons  to  whom  they 
afforded  the  discounte,  and  so  far  their  caution 
would  tend  to  diminish  their  total  amount  of 
discounts. 

"  When  you  state  that  the  present  high  price  of 
gold  abroad  would  ocoision  a  drain  upon  the 
bank,  and  that  it  was  never  so  high  before  the 
restriction,  as  to  occasion  such  a  drain  in  any 
material  degree ;  is  not  the  course  of  exchange 
with  foreign  countries  the  only  criterion  by  which 
you  judge  of  the  high  price  of  gold  abroad  ? 

Mr,  Whitmore,  ^'  The  high  course  of  exchange 
upon  foreign  countries  is  not  the  criterion  I  judge 
by,  but  the  notoriety  that  the  gold  coin  of  this 
country  is  bought  up  in  order  to  be  exported. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "  The  course  of  excluuige  certainly 
is  the  criterion." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  refusal  of  the  Bank 
to  discount  for  persons  suspected  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  unlawful  traffic  of  melting  down  or 
exporting  guineas,  would,  in  point  of  fact,  pre- 
vent such  unlawful  traffic,  so  long  as  the  market 
price  of  gold  should  continue  so  hi^  above  the 
mint  price,  as  to  afford  a  profit  on  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "  I  believe  our  refusal  to  dis- 
count tends  to  lessen  though  not  altogether  to 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "With  the  best  intentions  on  our 
part,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  refrisal  can 
prevent  it. 

"  If  any  period  were  now  fixed  upon  though 
a  distant  one — such  for  instance  as  one,  two,  or 
tiiree  years  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction — 
should  you  not  be  of  opinion  as  a  bank  director, 
that  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  Bank 
gradually  to  diminish  the  amount  of  iits  notes  in 
circulation,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of  its 
issues,  with  a  reference  to  the  course  of  exchange 
with  foreign  countries ;  thereby  on  the  one  hand 
guarding  as  much  as  possible  against  any  sudden 
and  general  embarrassment  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  other  preparing  itself  in 
such  a  manner,  as  might  be  least  likely  to  pro- 
duce any  derangement  of  our  commerce  to  meet 
the  opening  without  any  risk  of  a  demand  for 
specie  being  then  made,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
fit in  exporting  it  to  foreign  countries  ?" 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "  In  my  opinion  we  could  not 
restrain  the  amount  of  discounts  on  the  Bank, 
without  so  mat^ially  affecting  the  trade  and 
revenue  of  the  country,  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  wait  the  period  of  peace,  when  I  should 
hope  the  question  will  be  considered  in  the  most 
ample  and  impartial  manner,  and  that  as  we  may 
have  good  reason  to  expect  the  demand  of  gold 
bullion  on  the  continent  would  cease,  and  the 
trade  of  the  country  allow  of  the  importation  of 
the  articles,  the  Bank  might  be  enabled  to  resume 
their  cash  payments  without  inconvenience,  or  a 
prospect  of  their  not  being  able  to  continue  them. 

"  Suppose  the  measure  to  be  determined  on  by 
Parliament,  of  the  opening  of  the  Bank  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  should  you  think  that  in  the  event  of 
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the  exchanges  continuing  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  some  restriction  of  the  Bank  issues 
ought  to  take  place,  with  a  view  to  prepare  for 
the  opening?— Provided  it  was  imperative  upon 
us  to  open,  I  should  think  a  restriction  of  the 
Bank  issues  would  be  necessary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fatal  consequences  that  might  arise  from 
it  to  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pearse,  ^  In  the  contemplation  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  restriction  bill  till  at  any  definite 
period,  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  Bank 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  its  issues  with  a  refe- 
rence to  the  course  of  exdiange  with  foreign 
countries;  but  while  that  exchange  continues 
nnfavorable,  (an  event  as  arising  out  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  not  within  the  control  or  influence 
of  the  Bank,)  I  cannot  see  that  any  regulation 
within  the  means  of  the  Bank  would,  in  the  event 
of  an  opening,  efifectually  preclude  the  risk  of  a 
demand  for  specie  being  then  made  for  the  purpose 
of  profit  in  exp<Hrting  it  to  the  continent." 

"Do  you  not  believe  it  impossible  that  the 
course  of  exchange  should  continue  at  its  present 
unfavorable  rate  for  any  length  of  time,  if  the 
restriction  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank 
were  removed  ? 

Mr,  Whitmore,  "  I  should  think  it  very  likely 
to  continue  as  it  is  now,  if  the  trade  of  the 
country  and  the  prices  alnroad  were  also  to  con- 
tinue as  they  now  are. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "  It  would,  or  it  would  not,  con- 
tinue, according  as  the  trade  of  the  country  and 
its  political  expenses  would  operate. 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  that  the  fecility 
which  would  be  acquired  of  obtaining  guineas  by 
the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  the  Bank,  would 
operate  upon  the  rate  of  exchange  with  foreign 
countries  P 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "In  whatever  extent  the  guineas 
and  the  bullion  might  be  exported,  it  would  ope- 
rate to  the  improvement  of  the  exchange,  like  the 
exportation  of  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  Pearse.  "  I  concur  in  that  opinion  with  the 
Governor."        ♦        •        ♦        ♦ 

"  Is  it  not  the  practice  with  the  Bank  to  keep 
the  issue  of  their  notes  rather  below  the  amount 
which  the  occasions  of  the  public  would  appear 
to  require,  than  to  allow  any  excess  of  their 
amount  with  a  view  to  profit  ? — ^I  think  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  Bank  does  not  comply 
with  the  whole  demand  upon  them  for  discounts, 
and  that  they  are  never  induced,  by  a  view  to 
their  own  profit,  to  push  their  issues  beyond  what 
th^  deem  consistent  with  the  public  interest." 

The  opinions  of  the  majority  of  commercial 
men,  at  this  time,  were  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  a  general  merchant.  "  Have  you  ever 
had  opportunities  or  occasions  to  consider  the 
effect  of  an  excessive,  or  forced  paper  currency, 
in  any  country  upon  its  foreign  exchanges  with 
other  countries  ? — In  a  small  degree  I  have. 

"What  do  you  conceive  the  effect  of  such 
excess  to  be  upon  the  foreign  exchances? — ^I 
apprehend  the  effect  on  the  exchange  would  follow 
the  depreciation  of  a  forced  currency. 

♦*  What  do  you  say  as  to  an  excessive  currency 
though  not  forced? — ^I  do  not  conceive  the  thing 
possible. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  forced  paper  cur- 
rency?—A  paper  which  I  am  obliged  to  take 


against  my  will  for  more  than  its  value.  It  is  not 
forced  so  long  as  people  take  it  willingly,  which 
they  will  naturally  do  while  undepreciated. 

"  May  not  the  quantity  of  metallic  currencjr 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  pajrments  which  it 
has  to  effect,  by  an  increased  issue  from  the 
mines ;  and  will  not  that  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  money  prices  of  all  commodities  ? — ^I  conceive 
an  increase,  or  abundance  of  silver,  or  ^old,  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  those  precious  metals 
as  a  glut  of  any  other  commodity  upon  the 
market. 

"And  in  the  same  manner  may  not  that  paper 
currency  which  continues  to  preserve  its  credit 
unimpeached,  and  which  commercial  people  are 
perfectly  willing  to  receive,  be  so  augmented  in 
quantity  as  to  raise  the  local  prices  of  commodi- 
ties ? — I  do  not  conceive  that  that  piece  of  paper 
for  which  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  valuable  article 
of  merchandize,  can  be  increased  beyond  the 
want  of  it ;  nobody  wiU  give  a  valuable  article 
for  a  piece  of  paper,  that  does  not  want  it. 

"  Have  you  ever  happened  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  paper  currency  of 
Scotland,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
or  to  that  of  Ireland  about  the  year  1804  ? — Some 
years  ago  I  remember  reading  something  about 
them,  but  the  recollection  is  rather  faint  upon 
my  miud. 

"  Do  you  call  that  paper,  in  your  sense  of  the 
word  forced,  a  forced  paper  currency,  which 
either  by  law  as  it  stands,  or  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  is  not  convertible  into  specie  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  ? — If  it  be  convertible  into 
other  objects  of  my  gratification  without  deprecio' 
tion,  I  aonot  consider  it  forced. 

"  At  the  Mint  price  of  standard  gold  in  this 
country,  how  much  gold  does  a  Bank  of  England 
note  for  one  pound  represent  ?^  dwts.  3  gi*ns. 

"At  the  present  market  price  of  standaid  gold 
of  £4  12s.  per  ounce,  how  much  gold  do  you  get 
for  a  bank  note  of  £1  ?— 4  dwts.  8  grns. 

"Do  you  consider  that  a  bank  of  England 
note  for  £1,  under  these  present  circumstances, 
as  exchangeable  in  gold  for  what  it  represents  of 
that  metal? — /  do  not  conceive  gold  to  be  a  fairer 
standard  for  Bank  of  England  notes  than  indigo^ 
or  broad  clotfu** 

[Question  repeated.] 

"  If  it  represents  twenty  shillings  of  that  metal 
at  the  coinage  price,  it  is  not. 

"If  I  ffo  to  a  silversmith's  shop  and  see  a  gold 
cup  which  he  tells  me  is  in  weight  exactlv  100 
guineas,  and  that  he  must  have  £10  more  for  the 
workmanship,  will  he  give  me  that  cup  for  £115 
in  Bank  notes,  gold  bullion  selling  at  £4  12s.  per 
ounce  ? — He  would  sell  his  gold  cup  as  he  would 
any  other  bullion,  at  the  bullion  price,  I  suppose. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  by  that,  that  he  would 
sell  his  cup  for  £120,  or  thereabouts,  being  the 
value  of  the  gold  besides  the  £10  for  the  work- 
manship?— Yes. 

"WUl  you  state  to  the  Committee,  in  your 
opinion,  to  what  causes  is  referable  the  present 
unfavorable  state  of  exchange  between  England 
and  the  Continent? — To  the  balance  of  payments 
being  against  this  country. 

"  Can  you  give  cases  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
you  have  assigned  of  the  balance  of  payments 
being  against  this  country  ? — Large  British  armies 
on  the  continent,  slow  returns  for  exports,  quick 
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payments  for  imports,  and  very  large  stocks  of 
imported  goods  now  on  hand  in  this  country. 

"  Is  there  any  other  cause  to  which  you  attribute 
the  iwesent  state  of  exchange  ? — I  know  of  none 
other,  that  can  affect  it,  excepting  that  of  a  forced 
depreciated  currency. 

"Is  it  your  opinion*  that  the  currency  of  Eng- 
land is  depreciated? — Certainly  not." 

15.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman,  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  was  examined  on  several 
subsequent  occasions,  and  was  always  a  stout  oppo- 
nent of  the  doctrine  that  the  issues  of  bank  notes 
had  any  influence  on  the  exchanges,  was  asked, 
"Please  to  state  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
principle  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  regulates 
the  extent  of  its  issues,  do  you  conceive  it  to  be 
their  practice,  for  example,  to  discount  bills  to 
tlie  extent  to  which  tliey  are  required,  supposing 
the  bills  to  be  good,  and  to  appear  to  be  for  real 
transactions,  and  the  party  applying  to  make 
application  for  no  more  than  a  reasonable  amount ; 
Or  do  you  take  at  all  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  exchanges,  and  in  any  degree  diminish  the 
total  amount  of  discounts  afforded,  and  con- 
sequently, also  the  paper  issues,  when  the  ex- 
changes are  particularly  unfavorable? — One  of 
the  first  objects  we  have  in  view  is  the  solidity  of 
the  paper  brought  in,  and  although  we  have  no 
precise  limit,  we  constantly  keep  in  view  the 
aggregate  amount,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  every 
individual  account.  With  regard  to  the  other 
part  of  the  question,  though  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes is  constantly  watched,  the  amount  of  our 
discounts  is  not  regulated  with  any  reference  to 
that  circumstance." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  the  sum  total  applied 
for,  even  though  the  accommodation  afforded 
should  be  on  the  security  of  good  bills  to  safe 
persons,  might  be  such  as  to  produce  some  excess 
in  the  quantity  of  the  Bank  issues  if  fully  com- 
plied with  ? — I  think  if  we  discount  only  for 
solid  persons,  and  such  paper  as  is  for  real  bond 
jfide  transactions,  we  cannot  materially  err." 

"  Supposing  the  exchange  to  continue  long  and 
gi'catly  unfavorable,  should  you  not  be  disposed 
to  refer  this  circumstance  in  some  measure  to  an 
excess  of  paper  currency,  or  should  you  assume 
that  the  balance  of  trade  had  continued  during 
that  long  period  unfavorable? — I  must  very 
materially  alter  my  opinions,  before  I  can  suppose 
that  the  exchanges  will  be  influenced  by  any 
modifications  of  our  paper  cmTency." 

16.  There  was  but  a  single  witness  before  this 
Conunittee  who  had  clear  and  accurate  views  on 
the  question,  an  anonymous  continental  merchant, 
lie  was  asked,  "  Have  you  ever  known  the  ex- 
change to  fall  to  the  extent  of  12  to  15  per  cent, 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  in  which  it  was  computed 
in  coin  containing  a  fixed  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  in  paper,  or  bank  money,  exchanged  at  a 
fixed  agio,  either  for  such  gold  or  silver  coin,  or 
for  gold  or  silver  bullion  of  a  definite  amount  ? — 
No,  never  except  in  countries  where  the  export 
of  their  currency  has  been  effectually  prohibited, 
such  as  Sweden. 

''  Is  it  to  Sweden  only  that  you  refer  in  making 
that  exception  ? — I  do  not  just  now  recollect  any 
other  country,  wheie   paper   resting  upon  the 
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foundaticm  of  coin,  the  latter  is  effectnally  pre- 
vented Arom  being  exported. 

*«How  is  that  prohibition  made!  effectual  in 
Sweden  ? — ^By  the  bank  not  issuing  specie  to  any 
amount  when  the  exchange  is  depreciated. 

**What  is  the  extent  to  which  you  oonceire 
that  the  exchange  is  capable  of  falling  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  supposing 
it  to  be  computed  in  coin  of  a  definite  value,  or 
in  something  convertible  into  a  definite  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver  bullion  ? — ^The  charge  of  trans- 
porting it,  together  with  an  adequate  profit  in 
proportion  to  the  risk  the  transmitting  such 
specie  is  liable  to,  would  be  the  extent  of  the 
fluctuation. 

^*Can  you  state  how  much  per  cent,  maybe 
the  present  expense  and  risk  of  transporting  gold 
from  London  to  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburgh,  or 
any  other  principal  places  of  trade  on  the  conti- 
nent ? — Independent  of  the  premium  of  insurance, 
it  would  be  from  1^  to  2  per  cent  from  London 
to  Hamburgh. 

"  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  risk  ? — ^The  risk  is  so  very  variable  from  day 
to  day,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  any 
fixed  premium. 

"  What  do  you  conceive  to  have  been  the  ave- 
rage risk  for  tiie  last  fifteen  months  ? — ^About  4 
per  cenf. 

^*  Do  you  not  then  conceive  that  such  a  fidl  of 
our  exchange  as  has  exceeded  the  sum  necessary 
to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  transporting 
gold  and  silver  in  the  last  fifteen  months,  must  be 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  the  existence  of 
a  paper  currency  not  convertible  into  specie? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

^*Do  you  conceive,  then,  that  out  of  the  15  or 
20  per  cent,  which  the  English  exchange  has 
fallen  in  the  last  fifteen  months,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  from  10  to  12  or  13  per  cent,  may  be 
referable  to  the  circumstance  of  our  paper 
currency  not  being  convertible  to  cash  ?— I  am 
clearly  of  that  opinion. 

^*  Do  you  then  consider  our  paper  as  depreci- 
ated 10  to  13  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  itsnon- 
convertibili^  into  cash  ? — As  I  value  everything 
by  bullion,  I  conceive  the  paper  currency  of  this 
country  to  be  depreciated  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  15  to  20  per  cent. ;  or  rather  the  difference  in 
this  country  between  the  price  of  bullion,  and  the 
rate  by  which  the  coin  is  issued  from  the  Mint. 

"  Do  you  conceive  the  balance  of  trade  with 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  be  now  for  or  against 
this  country  ? — I  conceive  it  to  be  considerably 
in  favor  of  this  country." 

^*  Do  you  conceive  that  the  quantity  of  bank 
paper  in  England  influences  its  price,  and  has  an 
effect  upon  the  exchange  ? — ^In  my  opinion,  the 
same  principles  attach  themselves  to  bank  paper, 
as  to  any  other  commodity,  when  carried  to  a 
certain  extent. 

^*  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  limitation  of 
bank  paper  has  a  general  tendency  to  improve  the 
exchange,  and  to  augment  its  price  ? — Its  price 
would  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  be  enhanced  by 
its  limitation,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
nominal  value  of  every  article  would  be  reduced; 
when  this  reduction  had  brought  the  price  of 
bullion  to  the  Mint  value,  the  exchange  would  be 
at  near  par.    A  forthei*  diminution  of  this,  or  any 
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other  circnla^ng  mediam,  would  not  tend  to  raise 
the  exchange.**        *        *        *        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

''  Is  not  the  depreciation  of  paper  currency  as 
to  its  effect  on.  foreign  exchanges,  the  same  as 
would  be  a  debasement  of  the  coin? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, with  the  distinction  that  the  extent  of  the 
one  can  be  distinctly  ascertained,  bnt  not  that  of 
the  other," 

Snch  are  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses  npon 
the  great  points  of  discossion  before  the  Com- 
mittee. We  shall  now  give  an  abstract  of  this 
celebrated  Report,  reserving  two  parts  of  it  for 
fuller  discussion. 

'   It  was  the  composition  of  Mr.  Homer,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Thornton. 

Analysis  of  the  Bullion  Report 

1 7.  The  mint  price  of  gold  is  £3 1 7*.  1  OJrf.  per 
ounce  of  standard  fineness;  but  during  1806, 
1807,  1808,  the  market  price  was  £4.  Towards 
the  end  of  1808,  it  rose  rapidly,  and  stood  very 
high  during  the  whole  of  1809,  fluctuating  from 
£4  9s.  to  £4  12*.  per  ounce.  The  price  at  £4  10*. 
is  about  15  J  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The 
price  had  continued  very  much  the  same  during 
that  year — 1810. 

The  price  of  foreign  gold  coin  is  g^erally 
higher  than  that  of  bar  gold,  as  being  more  usefiil 
in  foreign  markets ;  the  difference  lately  has  been 
about  2s.  per  ounce.  There  is  also  a  difference 
of  about  4s,  per  ounce  between  bar  gold,  which 
may  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  as  being  foreign 
gold,  and  such  as  the  dealer  will  not  venture  to 
swear  off,  the  former  being  about  £4  10*.  in  the 
market,  and  the  latter  £4  6*.  Owing  to  these 
various  distinctions,  the  price  of  exportable  bar 
gold  should  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the  present 
inquiry. 

But  the  price  of  silver  should  be  regarded  as 
well.  The  mint  price  of  standard  silver  is  5*.  2d. 
per  ounce;  at  which  price  Spanish  dollars  are 
really  worth  4*.  ll^d.  per  ounce.  During  1809, 
these  dollars  fluctuated  from  6s.  6d.  to  5*.  7d, 
p^  ounce,  or  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  above  the 
mint  price.  During  May,  1810,  they  were 
quoted  at  5s.  8</.,  being  more  than  15  per  cent, 
above  the  Mint  price. 

The  exchanges  with  the  Ck>ntinent — Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam,  and  Paris— being  the  places  with 
which  they  were  established,  had  likewise  become 
extremely  unfavorable.  During  the  latter  half  of 
1809,  and  first  quarter  of  1810,  those  with  Amster- 
dam and  Hamburgh  had  been  depressed  from  16 
to  20  per  cent,  below  par ;  and  that  with  Paris 
still  lower.  Since  April,  they  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  improved ;  that  with  Hamburgh  had  risen 
from  29.4  to  31 ;  that  with  Amusterdara,  from 
31.8  to  33.5 ;  and  that  with  Paris  from  19.16  to 
21.11.  These  figures  shewed  that  the  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  was  then  £9  per  cent,  below 
par ;  that  with  Amsterdam,  £7  per  cent. ;  and 
that  with  Paris  more  than  £14  per  cent,  below 
par. 

All  former  reasoning  and  experience  shewed 
that  so  remarkable  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
gold,  coupled  with  so  great  a  fall  in  the  foreign 
exchanges,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  state  of 
our  domestic  currency.  But,  nevertheless,  they 
had  wished  to  hear  from  persons  of  commercial 
experience,  what  they  had  to  say  upon  such  an 
unusual  state  of  things. 


18.  I.  With  respect  to  the  High  price  of  Gold. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  ascribea  the  high  price 
of  gold  entirely  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  the  article, 
arising  from  an  unusual  demand  for  it,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  French  armies,  increased  also  by 
that  state  of  alarm  which  leads  to  boarding. 

The  Committee  was  of  opinion  that  in  a  sound 
state  of  the  British  currency,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  gold,  no  increased  demand  for  gold 
wherever,  or  from  whatever  causes  arising,  could 
possibly  produce  here,  for  any  length  of  time,  a 
material  rise  in  the  price  of  gold.  They  doubted 
too,  for  other  reasons,  whether  such  an  alleged 
demand  for  eold  had  reaUy  operated  in  the  man- 
ner supp<»ea. 

If  an  unusual  continental  demand  for  gold  in- 
fluenced its  market  price  in  this  country,  it  must 
also  necessarily  and  indeed  previously  influence 
its  price  in  continental  markets.  But  there  was 
no  evidence  of  such  a  fact.  While  the  price  of 
gold  was  rising  here,  there  was  no  corresponding 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  abroad,  as  ^aluel 
in  the  respective  currencies.  This  was  decisively 
proved  by  witnesses  of  great  experience,  wh^o 
declared  that  no  alteration  in  the  Mint  price  of 
gold  in  foreign  places  had  occurred,  nor  had  the 
market  prices  exi)erienced  an  advance  at  all  re- 
lative to  the  rise  that  had  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land. 

At  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  where  silver 
is  the  measure  of  value,  and  not  gold,  as  in  this 
country,  an  unusual  demand  for  gold  would  affect 
its  money  price,  i.e.,  its  price  in  silver.  But  no 
considerable  rise  in  the  silver  price  of  gold  had 
occurred  at  these  places  in  the  last  year,  which 
proved  that  there  had  been  no  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  gold.  A  certain  rise  in 
the  market,  or  silver  price  of  gold,  at  these  places, 
above  its  mint  silver  price,  was  due  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  values  of.  the  two  precious 
metals  all  over  the  world.  The  very  same  pheno- 
menon had  been  observed  in  this  country,  for 
some  time  before  the  increase  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency, appearing  as  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver. 
Silver  having  fidlen  in  its  relative  value  to  gold 
all  over  the  world,  gold  has  appeared  to  rise  in 
price  in  those  markets  where  silver  is  the  fixed 
measure,  and  silver  has  appeared  to  fall  in  those 
where  gold  is  the  fixed  measure. 

19.  If  the  rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold  was 
at  that  time  to  the  continental  demand  to  supply 
the  French  armies,  the  very  same  thing  must  have 
happened  in  former  wars,  and  convulsions  of  the 
continent,  though  perhaps  not  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree. During  the  Seven  Years*  war,  and  the 
American  war.  Sir  Francis  Baring  very  justly 
observes  that  no  scarcity  of  bullion  was  ^It  in 
this  country.  Since  the  ref(»ination  of  the  coin- 
age in  1773,  up  to  the  middle  of  1799,  two  years 
and  a  half  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
the  price  of  standard  bar  gold  had  been  steady  at 
£2  17s.  6d.,  with  one  very  short  exception. 
Except  in  a  very  few  instances  the  pnce  of 
standard  bar  gold  had  never  been  materially 
above  the  mint  price,  for  twenty-four  years,  from 
the  reform  of  the  coinage  to  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments.  The  two  most  remarkable  periods 
when  the  market  price  of  gold  exceeded  the  Mint 
price,  was  in  the  reign  of  William  UI,  when  the 
silver  coin  was  much  degraded,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  reign  (George  III),  when  the 
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^old  coinage  was  also  much  degraded.  In  both 
instances  the  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold 
above  the  mint  price,  was  fonnd  to  be  doe  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  cmTcncy,  and  in  both  cases  the 
reformation  of  the  currency  eflTectuaUy  lowered 
the  market  price  to  the  Mint  price.  Dnring  the 
whole  of  1796  and  1797,  in  which  there  was  such 
a  great  demand  for  gold  by  the  country  bankers, 
to  strengthen  their  position,  the  market  price 
never  rose  above  the  Mint  price. 

20.  The  fact  of  there  being  a  scarcity  of  gold  in 
this  country  was  veiy  doubtful.  Guineas  had 
certainly  disappeared  from  circulation ;  but  that 
did  not  prove  a  scarcity  of  bullion,  any  more 
than  the  high  price  did.  A  large  dealer,  who 
spoke  much  of  the  scarcity,  acknowledged  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  quantity  of  it, 
if  he  chose  to  pay  the  price  for  it  Large  quan- 
tities had  certainly  been  exported  to  the  Ck)ntinent 
during  the  last  year;  but  there  had  been  also 
very  large  importations.  The  changes  which 
had  affected  Spain  and  Portugal,  together  with 
our  own  commercial  advantages,  rendered  this 
country  the  channel  through  which  the  produce 
of  the  mines  passed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
thus  we  had  the  opportunity  of  supplying  our- 
selves first ;  and  this  was  the  last  market  which 
could  be  affected  by  a  scarcity. 

The  rise  in  the  market  price  of  silver,  which 
had  nearly  corresponded  with  that  of  gold,  could 
not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  silver,  as 
the  importation  of  silver  had  been,  of  late  years, 
unusually  large,  while  the  usual  drain  for  India 
and  China  had  been  stopped. 

Thus,  there  was  no  evidence  of  facts  upon 
which  certain  persons  assumed  that  the  rise  in 
the  market  price  of  gold  was  due  to  an  unusual 
demand,  and  its  consequent  scarcity.  But  even 
if  they  did  exist,  to  ascribe  the  high  price  of  gold 
to  its  scarcity  involved  a  very  serious  miscon- 
ception. 

21.  In  this  country  gold  is  itself  the  measure  of 
all  exchangeable  value,  and  all  commodities  are 
said  to  be  dear  or  cheap,  according  as  more  or  less 
gold  is  given  for  them.  But  a  given  quantify  of 
gold  itself  will  never  be  exchanged  for  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  fold  of  the  same  standard fine- 
ness.  At  certain  times,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  give  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
gold,  to  obtain  ^Id  in  the  form  of  a  particular 
coin ;  but  this  difference  can  never  exceed  a  cer- 
tain small  limit.  The  price  of  gold,  being  itself 
measured  and  expressed  in  gold,  cannot  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  an  increased  or  diminished  demand 
for  it.  An  ounce  of  gold  will  exchange  for 
neither  less  nor  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold  of  the 
same  fineness,  except  so  far  as  the  one  ounce  may 
be  coined,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  the 
other  is  not;  and  the  cost  of  that  coinage  or 
manufacture  is  the  limit  of  the  difference.  An 
ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion  will  not  fetch 
more  in  our  market  than  £3  \ls,  lOld^  unless 
£3  17«.  lOid,  in  our  currency^  contains  less  than 
an  ounce  of  gold,  A  change  in  the  demand  for 
gold  will,  no  aoubt,  affect  all  other  articles.  The 
same  quantity  of  gold  may,  at  different  times, 
purchase  more  or  less  of  other  commodities :  and 
the  price  of  gold  may,  in  respect  to  them,  be  said 
to  rise  or  fall ;  but  the  money— or  gold — price  of 
gold  itself  must  remain  unaltered.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  present  state  of  things ;  the  prices 


of  all  commodities  have  risen,  and  that  of  gold 
along  with  them,  and  the  cause  of  this  can  only 
be  found  in  the  state  of  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

22.  The  principles  which  govern  the  relative 
prices  of  gold  in  bullion  and  gold  in  coin,  as  well 
as  of  a  paper  currency,  convertible  into  it,  are  very 
simple :  gold  bullion  is  the  standard  to  which  the 
Legislature  intends  that  the  gold  coin  should 
conform,  and  be  as  nearly  identified  as  possible. 
If  this  intention  were  perfectly  fulfilled,  gold 
coin  would  always  exactly  exchange  for  the  same 
quantity  of  other  commodities  as  gold  bullion; 
but  it  is  subject  to  some  small  fluctuations,  from 
the  expense  of  converting  bullion  into  coin.  This, 
however,  did  not  exceed  £1  per  cent,  and  it  was 
expected  that  recent  improvements  would  reduce 
it  still  lower.  This  £1  per  cent,  formed  the  limit 
to  the  possible  rise  of  the  value  of  coin  above 
bullion. 

Before  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in 
1797,  two  circumstances  pointed  out  the  causes 
and  the  limits  of  the  depression  of  the  coin  below 
the  price  of  bullion.  First,  the  coinage  had  gra- 
duaUy  become  worn  by  use,  and  if  melted  down, 
would  produce  about  £1  pear  cent,  less  than  its 
regulated  amount  of  bullion.  In  the  early  part 
of  that  reign,  it  had  been  greatly  more  serious ; 
but  it  was  now  guarded  agahist  by  the  regulation 
of  the  statute  that  if  guineas,  whose  weight  when 
issued  from  the  mint  was  5  dwts.  9.440  gms.  fell 
below  5  dwts.  8  gms.,  they  should  not  be  legal 
tender.  The  depreciation  thus  allowed  was  about 
1.11  per  cent.  Secondly,  the  law  which  forbids 
any  but  light  gold  to  be  melted,  and  which,  with 
very  questionable  policy,  forbids  the  gold  coin  to 
be  exported,  or  any  bar  gold,  except  such  as  is 
sworn  not  to  be  produced  from  it  The  dif- 
ference between  bar  gold  which  may  or  may  not 
be  sworn  off  for  exportation  amounts  to  about 
3«.  or  As.  per  ounce. 

The  limit  therefore  by  these  two  circumstances, 
which  are  the  only  ones  that  could  influence  the 
rate  of  the  difference  between  the  market  and  the 
mint  price  of  gold,  was  about  6^  per  cent.,  and 
the  chief  part  of  this  difference  was  due  to  the 
ancient  but  erroneous  policy  of  this  country, 
which  attempted  to  coiifine  the  coin  within  the 
kingdom ;  and  thereby  to  make  its  value  in  the 
market  less  than  it  would  be  without  such  pro- 
hibition. And  experience  verified  these  ^|^- 
ments,  for  the  difference  between  the  market  and 
the  mint  price  of  gold,  while  the  Bank  paid  in 
specie,  had  never  exceeded  the  limit  of  5|  per 
cent. 

23.  The  experience  of  Hamburgh  fully  corro- 
borates these  arguments.  No  difference  with  re- 
gard to  silver,  analogous  to  that  between  the 
mint  and  the  market  price  of  gold  in  this  country, 
could  ever  occur  there,  because  the  three  causes, 
which  produced  that  difference  here,  were  pro- 
vided against  there.  All  large  payments  at 
Hamburgh  were  made  in  bank  money,  which  was 
a  credit  created  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  by 
merchants  who  deposited  silver  of  a  given  fine- 
ness. Payments  were  made  by  transferring  a 
credit  from  the  account  of  one  merchant  to  an- 
other, and  thus  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin 
was  prevented.  Unlimited  freedom  was  also 
given  to  withdraw,  melt,  or  export  it,  and  thus 
all  the  causes  which  produced  a  depression  of  the 
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Ttdne  of  the  coin  below  bullion  were  effectually 
prerented.  Thus  silver  is  the  only  measure  of 
exchangeable  value,  no  difference  between  coin 
and  bullion  can  arise,  nor  any  yariation  in  the 
value  of  coin,  except  from  those  general  variations 
which  affect  the  inidue  of  silver  in  the  market  of 
the  world. 

24.  Before  the  suspension  in  1797,  the  same 
arguments  were  generallv  applicable  to  gold  coin  in 
this  country,  which  had  not  varied  more  than  5  J 
per  cent,  from  bullion.  But  since  that  time  it 
had  been  exposed  to  a  new  cause  of  variation, 
namely,  from  the  possible  excess  of  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency,  and  the  limit  of  this 
variation  is  as  indefinite  as  the  possible  excess  of 
that  paper.  In  fact  gold  had  ceased  to  be  our 
measure  of  value,  llie  currency  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England  and  country  banks,  was  now 
our  only  standard  of  prices.  Its  value  might  vary 
as  indefinitely  as  its  possible  excess.  But  whether 
this  fluctuatmg  paper  currency,  or  gold,  was  to 
continue  to  be  the  measure  of  value,  tne  interests 
of  the  public  demanded  that  the  circulating 
medium  should  again  be  brought,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  an  equality  of  value  with  its  real  and 
1^^  standard— gold  buUion. 

25.  The  mint  price  of  gold  bullion  is  simply  an 
equivalent  weight  expressed  in  coin.  If  there- 
fore the  weight  of  that  coin  be  lessened,  or  if  its 
standard  be  debased,  it  is  then  manifestly  equal 
to  a  less  amount  of  bullion  than  before.  It  will 
require  more  coin  to  be  equivalent  to  the  same 
amount  of  bullion,  and,  consequently,  the  market 
price  of  bullion  will  rise  above  the  mint  price. 
If  the  local  currency  of  this  country,  being  in- 
convertible into  gold,  be  issued  in  excess,  the 
market,  or  paper  price  of  gold,  will  rise  above  the 
mint  price.  This  excess,  which  can  neither  be 
exported  to  other  countries,  nor  converted  into 
specie,  remains  in  the  channel  of  circulation,  and 
is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  increasing  of  the 
prices  of  all  commodities,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  general  increase  of  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  raises  prices  all  over  the  world. 
An  increased  quantity  of  this  local  paper  cur- 
rency raises  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities, 
bullion  included,  as  expressed  in  it,  and  thus  the 
market  price  of  gold,  (or  the  price  of  sold  as 
express^  in  this  local  currency,)  is  raised  above 
the  mint  price,  Tor  the  price  as  expressed  in  gold 
itself.)  And  it  the  currency  of  a  neighbouring 
country  is  not  increased  in  a  similar  proportion, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  currency  of  that  country 
in  which  it  has  been  increased,  will  fall  in  rela- 
tive value  as  compared  to  the  currency  of  a  country 
in  which  it  has  not  been  increased,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  does  in  relation  to  commodities,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  the  currency  of  one  country 
which  is  of  equal  value  with  a  quantity  of  the 
currency  of  another  country,  is  called  the  ex- 
change between  those  countries,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  exchange  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
that  country  in  which  an  undue  increase  of  cur- 
rency takes  place. 

Hence  the  effect  of  an  excessive  currency ^  which 
is  not  exportable  to  other  countries^  and  not  can" 
vertible  into  specie^  is  to  cause  a  general  rise  tn  the 
prices  of  all  commodities^  in  tbb  mabkst  pbicb 

OF  QOU>,    AND    ▲    rALL    IN     THE    FORBIGN    EX- 
CHANeSS. 


n. — As  to  the  State  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges. 

26.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, the  Committee  had  also  collect^  the 
opinions  of  persons  of  great  practical  experience. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  depressed  state  of 
the  exchanges  was  entirely  due  to  the  commercial 
situation  of  the  country,  to  the  imports,  and  the 
payments  of  subsidies  having  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports. A  very  eminent  continental  merchant, 
however,  states  that  the  exchange  could  never 
ftdl  lower  than  the  extent  of  transporting  bullion 
frx)m  one  country  to  another,  together  with  an 
adequate  profit  in  proportion  to  the  risk  attend- 
mg  such  a  transmission ;  and  whatever  excess 
the  depression  of  the  exchange  has  reached  within 
the  last  fifteen  months,  beyond  that  amount  must 
be  attributed  to  the  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
This  witness's  evidence  was  entirely  based  upon 
the  principle  that  bullion  is  the  true  regulator, 
both  of  the  value  of  a  local  currency,  and  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  that  the  free  converti- 
bility of  paper  currency  into  the  precious  metals, 
and  the  free  exportation  of  those  metals,  place  a 
limit  to  the  fall  of  exchange. 

27.  There  is  no  point  of  trade,  considered  poli- 
tically, which  is  better  settled  than  the  subject  of 
the  foreign  exchanges.  The  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween any  two  countries  are  the  figures  which 
denote  the  quantity  of  their  respective  currencies, 
into  which  an  equal  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
bullion  can  be  coined.  If  twenty-five  French 
livres  contamed  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
pure  silver  as  20«.,  then  25  would  be  the  par  of 
exchange  between  ;  London  and  Paris.  If  one 
country  uses  gold  for  its  measure  of  value,  and 
the  other  silver,  of  course  the  par  will  fluctuate 
according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 
The  rate  of  exchauffe  produced  at  any  particular 
time  by  a  balance  of  trade,  or  pajrments  between 
any  two  countries,  is  a  variation  on  one  side  or 
the  other  from  the  real  par.  But  if  any  change 
takes  place  in  the  currency  of  one  of  the  two 
countries,  either  by  the  wear  or  the  debasement 
of  a  metallic  currency,  below  its  standard,  or  in 
the  discredit  of  a  forced  paper  currency,  or  in  the 
excess  of  an  inconvertible  paper  cun-ency,  the 
reid  par  will  be  altered :  a  given  portion  of  one 
currency  having  fallen  in  value,  will,  of  course, 
no  longer  be  equal  to  the  same  portion  of  the 
other  currency.  But  though  the  real  par  is  thus 
changed,  dealers  still  continue  to  reckon  their 
course  of  exchan^  from  the  former  par ;  and  in 
this  state,  a  distmction  must  be  made  between 
the  real  and  the  computed^  or  nominal,  exchange* 
The  computed  or  nominal  exchange  will,  of 
course,  include  both  the  diffSerence  fulsing  from 
the  state  of  trade,  but  also  that  between  the 
original  and  the  new  par.  These  two  differences 
may,  of  course,  be  added  to  each  other,  or  they 
may  be  set  off  against  each  other.  Thus,  whether 
the  balance  of  trade  be  for  or  against  a  country, 
whose  currency  is  depreciated,  the  exchange  will 
appear  more  unfavorable  than  it  ought  to  be.  In 
William  III.*s  time,  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  was  25  per  cent,  against 
England,  but  the  English  coinage  was  degraded 
more  than  25  per  cent,  below  the  standard,  which 
proved  that  the  real  exchange  was  in  fkvor  of 
England.  If  the  currencies  of  both  countries  are 
depreciated,  the  par  of  exchange  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  their  relative  value. 
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28.  It  has  long  been  settled  and  understood  as 
a  principle,  and  indeed  the  tmth  of  the  position 
is  so  plain,  and  so  uniformly  agreed  to  by  all  the 
practical  authorities,  commercial  and  political, 
that  the  difference  of  exchange  resulting  from  the 
state  of  trade  and  payments  between  two  coun- 
tries is  limited  by  the  expense  of  conveying  and 
insuring  bullion  from  one  to  the  other,  that  the 
Conmiittee  assume  it  as  indisputable.  The  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  country  might  render 
the  premium  a  war  risk,  then  even  greater  than 
usual,  and  consequently  it  was  possible  that  the 
increased  risk  might  lower  the  limit  of  the  fall  of 
the  exchange,  so  as  to  account  for  its  present  state. 

29.  It  was  undoubtedly  proved  that,  at  that 
period,  the  risk  and  the  premium  on  transporting 
bullion  from  London  to  Hamburgh  did  consi- 
derably exceed  that  at  anv  former  period.  In 
former  times  even  of  war,  the  cost,  including  in- 
cluding insurance,  did  not  exceed  S^  per  cent.  It 
was,  however,  shewn  that  at  that  time  this  cost 
had  risen  to  7  per  cent ;  but  it  did  not  exceed 
that.  The  risk  and  cost  of  sending  it  to  an  in- 
land place  like  Paris,  was,  of  course,  somewhat 
more.  It  appeared,  therefore,  conclusively,  that 
the  limit  by  which  the  depression  of  the  ex- 
changes arising  out  of  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  country,  was  bounded  by  7  per  cent,  with 
Hamburgh  and  Holland,  and  somewhat  more  with 
Paris,  fiut  the  rest  of  the  fall  above  that  limit 
must  be  due  to  some  other  cause. 

30.  From  the  evidence  before  them,  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  the  real  exchange  did 
fall  during  the  last  year  to  nearlv  its  extreme 
limit,  as  indicated  by  the  cost  of  transmitting 
bullion. 

But  although  the  computed,  or  nominal,  ex- 
change may  appear  to  be  advanced  to  the 
country,  a  simple  calculation  will  shew  what  is 
the  state  of  the  real  exchange.    (Exchanges). 

A  witness,  who  was  strongly  wedded  to  the 
opinion  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country  might  account  for  any  depression  of  the 
exchange,  however  great,  was  asked  to  make  this 
calculation.  From  these  calculations  it  resulted 
that  while  the  computed,  or  nominal,  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  was  16  or  17  per  cent,  below 
par,  the  real  exchange  arising  out  of  the  com- 
mercial relations,  and  the  balance  of  payments, 
was  no  more  than  5  ^  per  cent,  against  this  country ; 
while  the  nominal  exchange  with  Amsterdam, 
was  about  15  per  cent,  below  par,  the  real  ex- 
change was  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  below  par ; 
and  while  the  nominal  exchange  with  Paris  was 
20  per  cent,  below  par,  the  real  exchange  was  no 
more  than  8 j^  per  cent,  acainst  this  country.  Con- 
sequently there  was  a  tall  of  11  per  cent,  with 
Hamburgh,  of  8  per  cenL  with  Amsterdam,  and 
of  11 1  per  cent,  with  Paris,  to  be  explained  in 
some  other  way.  And  if  the  latest  statements  of 
the  exchange  were  taken,  it  might  possibly  be  found 
that  though  the  nominal  exchange  was  against, 
the  real  exchange  was  in  favor  of  this  country. 

The  foregoing  reasonings  relating  to  the  ex- 
changes alone  made  it  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  a  portion  of  the  fall  of  the  exchanges 
was  due  not  to  the  state  of  trade,  but  to  a  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  our  currencv.  But  when 
the  fall  in  the  exchange  was  coupled  with  the  rise 
in  the  market  price  of  sold,  the  inference  ap- 
peared to  be  demonstrated. 


in.  Am  to  the  opinions  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England^  and  their  mode  of  regulai- 
ing  their  issues, 

31.  In  consequence  of  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  Committee  that  is  the  artificial  state  of  the 
currency,  it  was  most  important  to  watch  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  the  iharket  price  of  gdd, 
they  were  desirous  to  learn  whether  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  held  the  same  opinion,  and  controlled 
their  issues  by  them,  and  also  whether  the 
directors,  from  the  great  fall  in  the  exchanges, 
and  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold  during 
the  preceding  year,  had  [at  aU  suspected  that  the 
currency  was  excessive. 

The  directors,  however,  entirely  repudiated 
such  ideas.  They,  as  well  as  several  merchants, 
who  were  examined,  alleged  that  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  had  no  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
exchange,  or  the  price  of  bullion,  placing  much 
reliance  on  the  argument  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  trace  any  connection  between  them. 
Nevertheless  the  Committee  in  no  way  distrusted 
the  principles  of  general  reasoning  they  had  used, 
because  there  were  so  many  causes  of  a  temporary 
and  fluctuating  nature,  that  might  affect  the  case 
that  the  immediate  connection  might  not  be  ap- 
parent. What  they  regarded  was  the  permanent 
state  of  the  exchanges. 

32.  The  Committee  considered  it  an  error  of 
great  practical  importance  to  suppose  that  the 
exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  price 
of  bullion,  could  not  be  aflEected  by  the  amount  of 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  That  excessive 
issues  of  paper  will  lower  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  raise  the  price  of  bullion,  was  not  only 
proved  by  the  most  eminent  commercial  writers, 
but  its  tTTXth  has  been  practically  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  almost  every  state  in  modem 
times,  which  has  used  a  paper  currency,  and  the 
statesmen  in  all  those  countries  have  finally 
adopted  this  principle  as  the  criterion  whereby 
to  judge  whether  the  paper  currency  was  ex- 
cessive. 

The  history  of  the  paper  currencies  in  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  during  the 
last  century,  the  assignats  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  paper  currency  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment during  the  last  campaign,  and  the  state  of 
the  Portuguese  currency,  fully  bore  out  the  truth 
of  these  principles. 

33.  The  United  Kingdom  itself  furnished  simi- 
lar examples.  The  Report  then  quotes  the 
derangement  of  the  Scotch  currency  and  the 
means  taken  to  cure  it,  narrated  in  BANxma  nr 
Scotland,  §  293,  also  the  derangement  of  the 
Irish  currency  and  exchange  in  1804,  narrated  in 
Banking  in  Irbland,  §342—373.  It  also 
adduces  an  instance  from  the  experience  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  m  1696.  But  as  this  part  of 
the  Report  is  full  of  the  most  serious  chronological 
errors,  and  it  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  verv  first 
importance  in  illusti'ating  the  theory  of  the  ex- 
changes and  the  currency,  we  have  reserved  it  to 
the  end  of  the  analysis  for  full  and  special  dis- 
cussion. 

34.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
not  to  be  altogether  blamed  if  they  did  not  at 
once  perceive  the  principles  upon  which  so  deli- 
cate a  trust  as  that  which  had  been  committed  to 
them,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  currency, 
which  had  been  rather  imposed  upon  them  tiian 
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son^t  for  by  them.  But  it  was  material  to  re- 
mark that,  wbUe  they  were  subject  to  pay  their 
notes  in  specie,  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  price  of  gold  did  most  materially  in- 
fluence its  conduct  with  respect  to  its  issues. 
While  they  were  liable  to  pay  cold  on  demand, 
a  fall  in  the  exchange,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold,  was  soon  felt  by  them  by  a  demand  upon 
them  for  gold.  Thus  the  evil  cured  itself.  The 
Directors  finding  their  specie  reduced,  had  to 
replace  it  at  a  heavy  loss,  instinctively  curtailed 
their  issues,  and  thus  raised  the  value  of  the 
whole  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper. 

35.  The  Bank  Directors,  perhaps,  did  not  fully 
perceive  the  operation  of  these  causes,  but  they 
unquestionably  limited  their  paper  during  a  drain 
of  gold.  This  had  been  several  times  admitted 
by  them.  But  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
exempted  them  from  the  drain  of  gold  during  an 
unfavorable  exchange,  and  a  high  price  of  bul- 
lion ;  and  the  directors,  feeling  no  inconvenience, 
had  failed  to  restore  the  exchanges,  and  reduce 
the  price  of  gold  by  contracting  their  issues. 
The  directors  of  old,  perhaps,  did  not  perceive 
or  acknowledge  these  principles  more  distinctly 
than  the  present  ones,  but  they  felt  the  incon- 
venience and  obeyed  its  impulse.  Under  pre- 
sent circumstances  no  inconvenience  is  felt,  and 
no  contraction  takes  place.  But  the  committee 
are  most  clearly  of  opinion  that  so  lon^  as  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  is  permitted  to  sub- 
sist, the  price  of  gold  bullion  and  the  general 
course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  taken 
for  a  considerable  period,  form  the  best  genend 
criterion  from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  sufficiency  or  excess  of  paper  currency 
in  circulation.  Further,  that  although  ^e  com- 
mercial state  of  the  country,  and  the  political 
state  of  the  continent  may  have  had  some  effect, 
yet  a  view  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  already 
stated,  the  present  high  price  of  gold,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  permanent  check,  and 
a  sufficient  limitation  of  tiie  paper  currency  of 
the  country. 

36.  The  Report  then  proceeds  to  investigate 
the  theory  of  currency  propounded  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  maintained  by  the  directors,  and 
which  had  been  previously  maintained  by  the 
committee  of  1804,  that  the  issues  of  the  bank 
could  not  be  excessive  so  Ions  as  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  discount  of  good  mercantile  paper, 
founded  on  real  transactions.  This  theory  is  one 
of  the  most  plausible  and  subtle  theories  ever 
started,  and  oemands  a  full  investigation.  We 
have  reserved  it  also  to  the  end  of  the  analysis. 

37.  The  committee  then  pointed  out  the  evils 
of  the  usury  laws,  which  are  now  happily  re- 
pealed, and  therefore  we  may  pass  over  this  part. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  had  had  the 
effect  of  entrusting  to  the  Bank  of  England  the 
duty  of  supplying  the  quantity  of  circulating 
meoium  which  the  public  required,  a  trust  which 
it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  they  could  ever 
discharge.  The  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  trade,  combined  with  the  most 
profound  science  in  all  the  principles  of  money 
and  circulation,  could  not  enable  any  set  of  men 
to  do  it.  When  the  currency  was  purely  metallic, 
or  composed  of  paper  convertible  into  specie  at 
the  will  of  the  holder,  the  natural  process  of 


commerce,  by  establishing  exchanges  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  adjusts  in  every  par- 
ticular country  the  proportion  of  circulating  me- 
dium to  its  actual  occasions.  This  proportion, 
so  adjusted  and  maintained  by  the  operation  of 
nature,  cannot  be  adjusted  by  any  human  wisdom 
or  skill.  No  rules  can  be  devised  for  the  discre- 
tionary issues  of  paper  currency,  though  some 
cautions  might  bepointed  out  to  check  and  con- 
trol its  issues.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  had 
exercised  the  powers  confided  to  them  since  1797, 
with  extraordinary  forbearance  and  moderation, 
all  things  considered,  but  nevertheless  the  com- 
mittee was  ftilly  convinced  that  their  recent 
policy  involved  great  practical  errors,  the  effects 
of  a  new  system,  which  Parliament  should  have 
taken  earlier  measures  to  guard  against.  And 
when  the  directors  of  the  bank  maintained  that 
their  paper  could  not  be  in  excess  if  advanced 
to  merchants  on  good  bills,  payable  at  fixed 
periods,  and  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  foreign 
exchanges,  or  on  the  market  price  of  bullion,  the 
committee  said  without  hesitation  that  these  opi- 
nions must  be  considered,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  thii^^. 

IV.  As  to  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
coimtry  hanks, 

38.  The  committee  then  proceeds  to  notice  the 
great  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  EngUind,  and  country  banks 
Before  1796,  the  issues  of  the  Bank  had  scarcely 
ever  exceeded  £1 1 ,000,000.  But  since  then  they 
had  greatly  increased,  and  the  amount  in  May, 
1810,  was  about  £21,249,980.  The  greatest  pro- 
portionate increase  was  in  the  small  notes.  They 
were  very  rapidly  increased  from  1799  to  1802, 
and  again  from  May,  1809  to  May  1810.  In  1798 
they  were  £1,807,502;  in  1802,  £3,136,477;  in 
May,  1809,£4,509,470;  in  May,  1810,  £6,161,020. 
The  discounts  of  the  Bank  had  also  enormously 
increased,  but  as  the  Directors  did  not  wish  the 
figures  miade  public,  they  did  not  give  them,  not 
that  discounts  by  the  Bank  was  anything  but  a 
great  public  advantage,  taken  by  themselves,  but 
it  was  only  an  «xceM  of  currency  they  were  anxi- 
ous to  guard  against. 

39.  But  it  was  a  very  important  principle  to 
state,  that  the  mere  numerical  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation  was  no  criterion  whether 
these  notes  were  excessive  or  not.  The  same 
amount  of  paper  may  be  too  little  at  one  time, 
and  too  much  at  another.  The  quanti^  of  cur- 
rency will  vary  in  some  degree  with  £e  extent 
of  the  trade,  and  the  increase  of  trade  since  the 
suspension  may  have  caused  some  increase  of 
the  currency.  But  the  quantity  of  currency  hears 
no  fixed  prtmortUm  to  the  auantity  of  commodities^ 
and  any  inferences  proceeding  upon  such  a  supposi* 
tion  would  he  entirely  erroneous.  In  a  state  of 
high  public  credit,  a  much  smaller  amount  is 
necessiEuy  than  when  alarms  make  individuals 
call  in  their  advances  and  hoard.  Moreover,  a 
different  amount  will  be  required  according  to  the 
various  methods  of  economizing  it,  which  money 
dealers  devise.  The  different  improvements, 
which  had  been  recently  devised,  must  have  had 
a  greater  effect  than  was  commonly  supposed  in 
rendering  the  same  sum  sufficient  for  a  much 
greater  amount  of  trade  and  payments  than 
formerly.     These   improvements  are  detailed. 
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They  nnqaestionably  shew  that  a  smaller  in- 
crease of  Bank  paper  was  necessary,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  an  increased  trade,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary,  and  shew  how 
impossible  it  is  from  the  numerical  amount  alone 
of  that  paper  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  exces- 
sive or  not ;  a  more  sure  criterion  must  be  re- 
sorted to  ;  AND  SUCH  A  CsiTEBION  18  ONLY  TO 
BB  FOU19D  IN  THB  STATE  OF  THE  EXCHANGES, 
AND   THB  PbICB  OP   GrOLD  BuiXION. 

40.  The  crises  of  1793  and  1797  throw  much 
light  on  this  last  principle.  In  1793,  the  distress 
was  caused  by  a  fulure  of  confidence  in  the 
countiT  currency,  and  a  consequent  pressure  upon 
that  of  London.  The  Bank  of  England  refused 
to  enlarge  its  issues,  and  the  notes  that  were  in 
circulation  were  hoarded  through  panic.  In  this 
crisis  a  loan  of  Exchequer  bills  was  made  to  all 
merchants  who  had  good  security  to  offer.  The 
confidence  this  measure  produced  as  well  as  the 
increased  means  of  obtaining  Bank  notes  by  the 
sale  of  the  bills,  speedily  relieved  the  distress 
botii  in  London  and  the  country.  The  effect  of 
this  was  similar  to  an  increased  issue  of  notes. 
Without  approving  of  the  particular  method  in 
which  this  operation  was  done,  it  is  an  important 
illustration  of  the  principle,  that  an  enlabqed 

ACCOMMODATION  IS  THB  TBUB  BBMBDT  FOB  THAT 
OCCA8IONAX.  FAILUBE  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE 
COUNTBT  DISTBICTS  TO  WHICH  OUB  8T8TBM  OF 
PAPBB   GBBDIT    18    UNAVOIDABLY   EXPOSED. 

41.  The  circumstances  of  1797  were  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  1793,  and  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  panic  mi^t  perhaps  have  been  provided,  if 
the  Bank  of  England  had  had  courage  to  extend, 
instead  of  restricting  its  accommodation,  and 
issues  of  notes.  Some  few  persons  thought  so  at 
the  time ;  and  the  Grovemorand  Deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  stated  to  the  Committee  that  they 
and  many  of  the  Directors  are  novo  satUJUdfram 
the  experience  of  the  year  1797,  that  the  diminu" 
tion  of  their  notes  on  that  emergency  increased  the 
public  distress;  an  opinion  in  the  correctness  of 
which  the  Committee  entirely  concur. 

42.  The  experience  of  1793  and  1797,  contrasted 
with  the  fsicta  stated  in  the  Report,  suggests  a 
distinction  most  important  to  be  kept  in  view, 
between  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  for 
internal  circulation,  arising  from  a  temporary 
failure  of  confidence,  sometimes  very  great  and 
sndden,  and  a  drain  arisinffont  of  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  exchan^.  The  former,  while  the 
Bank  maintains  its  high  credit,  seems  likely  to  be 
best  relieved  by  a  judicious  increase  of  accom- 
modation to  the  country ;  the  latter,  so  long  as  the 
Bank  does  not  pay  in  specie,  ought  to  suggest  to 
theDirectors,  a  question  whether  their  issues  may 
not  be  already  too  abundant.  But  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  any  reduction  tiiat  might  be  deemed 
necessary,  should  take  place  very  cautiously  and 
gradually. 

43.  The  country  bank  paper  was  a  superstruc- 
ture reared  on  the  basis  of  the  Bank  of  England 
paper,  into  which  it  is  convertible.  But  any  en- 
largement of  the  basis  necessarily  caused  an  en- 
largement of  the  superstructure.  The  committee 
had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the  posi- 
tive amount  of  increase,  but  it  had  unquestion- 
ably been  very  large.  As  they  had  before  ob- 
served, no  certun  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  the  actual  amount,  without  reference  to 


other  circumstances ;  yet  the  fact^f  a  great  in- 
crease, coupled  with  all  the  indications  of  a  de- 
preciated currency  did  afford  very  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  issues  were  not  restrained  within 
proper  limits. 

44.  The  country  banks  had  been  able  to  create 
and  issue  about  £5,000,000,  at  an  expense  to 
themselves  of  not  more  than  £100,000,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  channel  of  circulation,  the 
value  of  which  in  exchange  for  all  other  com- 
modities is  gradually  lowered  in  proportion  as 
the  mass  is  augmented.  If  so  unnatural  a  state 
of  things  was  to  continue,  the  state  ought  to  par- 
ticipate more  largely  in 'the  profits  of  the  issue. 
But  that  was  not  a  policy  they  were  disposed  to 
recommend.  And  just  as  they  a^eed  with  Adam 
Smith,  and  all  the  most  able  writers  and  states- 
men of  this  country,  in  considering  a  paper  cur- 
rency, constantly  convertible  into  specie,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  practical  improvements  which  can 
be  made  in  the  political  and  domestic  economy  of 
any  state,  and  in  regarding  country  banks  issuing 
such  paper,  a  most  valuable  institution,  so  they 
were  anxious  to  revert  to  the  former  state  and 
practice  in  these  thin^  any  systematic  departure 
from  which  would  lead  to  many  calamities,  among 
other  things  the  destruction  of  the  S3rstem  itself. 

45.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  at  present  an  excessive 
paper  currency,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal 
symptom  is  the  present  high  price  of  bullion,  and 
next  to  that,  the  low  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, which  was  owing  to  the  want  of  a  due 
control  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
No  permanent  or  adequate  provision  against  an 
excess  of  paper  currency  can  be  found,  except  in 
the  convertibility  of  such  pi^er  into  specie.  It 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  was  only 
intended  to  be  temporary,  should  have  been  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  war  measure. 

46.  The  evils  which  would  result  from  such  an 
excess  of  currency  as  causes  its  depreciation,  are 
universal,  and  weigh  upon  all  classes  of  society ; 
and  the  honor  of  Parliament  is  concerned  not  to 
allow  in  this  commercial  country  a  system  of 
currency,  which  has  no  fixed  value,  and  which 
destroys  the  faith  of  all  money  contracts,  and 
obligations  between  man  and  man.  The  longer 
it  was  continued,  the  ^eater  was  the  temptation 
to  resort  to  a  depreciation  of  the  gold  coin  by 
altering  its  standard.  Many  governments  had 
done  so,  and  it  was  an  obvious  remedy.  But  it 
would  be  a  most  manifest  breach  of  public  faith, 
to  reduce  the  coin  to  the  value  of  the  paper, 
rather  than  to  restore  the  paper  to  the  legal 
standard  of  the  coin. 

47.  Mwiy  palliatives,  or  remedies,  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  had  been  propc^ed,  but  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  they  ai*e  all  useless, 
inadequate,  and  mischievous,  and  that  there  ia 
only  one  sufficient  and  efficacious  remedy,  namely 
— a  restoration  of  payments  in  cash  as  speedily  as 
possible.  No  doubt  such  a  measure  as  this  re- 
quired to  be  done  with  considerable  caution,  but 
all  difficulties  might  be  provided  against,  by  en- 
trusting the  charge  of  the  operation  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  allowing  it  sufficient  time  to  do 
so,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  public  and  commercial 
credit.  Two  years  appear  to  the  Committee  a 
reasonable  time,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
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Parliament  should  terminate  at  that  period  the 
Ac&  which  anthorize  the  restriction.  By  the 
present  law,  the  period  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  stood  limited  to  six  months  after  a 
general  peace ;  but  even  if  peace  were  declared 
within  that  period,  the  Committee,  having  regard 
to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  reducing  its  issues 
from  their  present  amount,  would  still  recommend 
that  the  Bank  should  not  be  compelled  to  resume 
before  two  years. 

48.  Such  is  a  summary  of  this  celebrated  Re- 

g)rt.  Its  reception  by  Parliament  is  narrated  in 
▲NKiNG  IN  EnoLAirp,  §  159.  We  shall  not  in 
this  place  give  any  account  of  the  debate  on  the 
doctrines  maintuned  in  opposition  to  it,  either  in 
Parliament,  or  the  flood  of  pamphlets  it  called 
forth,  as  we  have  done  that  under  the  respective 
names, — Hobneb,  Huskisson,  Bosakqust,  Vah- 
8ITTABT,  RosB,  Thoehtow,  &C.,  &c.  There  are, 
however,  two  parts  of  the  Bullion  Report  which 
we  have  already  said  required  fuller  notice ;  the 
one  because  it  relates  to  a  very  important  crisis 
in  our  currency,  wliich  will  illustrate  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  currency  and  exchange, 
and  the  other  because  it  investigates  a  very  im- 
portant and  subtle  theory  of  paper  currency. 

On  the  account  of  the  Currency  Crisis  of  1696-97, 
tn  the  Bullion  Report 

49.  One  of  the  examples  adduced  by  the 
Bullion  Report  to  shew  the  effects  of  excessive 
paper  issues  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  is  the  mo- 
netary crisis  of  1696-97,  as  follows:  "The  ex- 
perience of  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  within  a 
very  short  period  after  its  establishment,  fur- 
nishes a  very  instructive  illustration  of  all  the 
foregoing  principles  and  reasonings.  In  this 
instance,  the  effects  of  a  depreciation  of  the  coin 
by  wear  and  clipping  were  coupled  with  the 
effect  of  an  excessive  issue  of  paper.  The  Direc- 
tors did  not  at  once  attain  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  principles  by  which  such  an 
institution  must  be  conducted.  They  lent  money 
not  only  by  discount,  but  upon  real  securities, 
mortgages,  and  even  pledges  of  commodities  not 
perishable ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Bank  contri- 
buted most  materially  to  the  service  of  Grovem- 
ment  for  the  support  of  the  army  on  the  Con- 
tinent. By  the  liberality  of  those  loans  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  well  as  by  the  large  advances  to 
Government,  the  quantitv  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
became  excessive^  their  relative  value  was  depreciated^ 
and  they  fell  to  a  discount  of  11  per  cent.  At  this 
time,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  failure  of  the 
public  confidence  in  the  funds  of  the  Bank ;  for 
Its  stock  sold  for  110  per  cent.,  though  only  sixty 
per  cent,  upon  the  subscription  had  been  paid  in. 
By  the  conjoint  effect  of  this  depreciation  of  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  from  excess,  and  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  silver  coin  from  wear  and  clipping, 
the  price  of  gold  bullion  was  so  much  raised,  that 
guineas  were  as  high  as  ZOs. ;  all  that  had  re- 
mained of  good  silver  gradually  disappeared  from 
circulation;  and  the  exchange  with  Holland, 
which  had  been  before  a  little  affected  by  the  re- 
mittances for  the  army,  stmk  as  low  as  25  per  cent, 
below  par,  when  the  bank-notes  were  at  a  discount 
of  17  per  cent.  Several  expedients  were  tried, 
both  by  Parliament  and  the  Bank,  to  force  a 
better  silver  coin  into  circulation,  and  to  reduce 
the  price  of  guineas,  but  without  effect.    At 


length,  the  true  remedies  were  resorted  to ;  first, 
by  a  new  coinage  of  silver,  which  restored  that 
part  of  the  currency  to  its  standard  value,  though 
the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  calling  m 
the  old  coin  brought  the  Bank  into  straits, 
and  even,  for  a  time,  affected  its  credit;  secondly, 
by  taking  out  of  the  circulation  the  excess  of 
bank-notes.  This  last  operation  appears  to  have 
been  effected  very  judiciously.  Parliament  con- 
sented to  enlarge  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank, 
but  annexed  a  condition,  directing  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  new  subscriptions  should  be  made 
good  in  bank-notes.  In  proportion  to  the  notes 
sunk  in  this  manner,  the  value  of  those  which 
remained  in  circulation  begau  presently  to  rise ; 
in  a  short  time,  the  notes  were  at  par,  and  the 
foreign  exchanges  nearly  so.  These  details  are 
all  very  fully  mentioned  in  authentic  tracts  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  and  the  case  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  afford  much  instruction  upon  the 
subject  of  their  present  inquiry."  The  only 
tracts  quoted  by  the  Report  are  A  short  Account 
of  the  Banky  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  one  of  the  original 
directors,  and  A  short  History  of  the  last  Parliu' 
menty  1699,  by  Dr.  Drake. 

50.  There  io  no  person  possessed  of  the  slight 
est  knowledge  of  banking  and  monetary  science 
who  would  not  see  at  once  that  there  is  some 
gross  blunder  in  the  preceding  passage;  for  it 
evidently  asserts  that  while  the  Bank  was  paying 
in  specie,  its  notes  fell  to,  and  continued  at^  a  dis' 
count  of  17  per  cent,  which  every  economist  knows 
to  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
only  tracts  quoted  by  the  Committee  are  those 
mentioned  above,  though  they  refer  to  others. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  pas- 
sage contains  nothing  but  a  mass  of  blunders, 
historical,  chronological,  and  scientific,  which  we 
shall  fully  investigate,  on  account  of  the  import- 
ant bearing  of  the  crisis  on  the  theory  of  the 
currency  and  the  exchanges. 

This  passage  may  be  said  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing idlegations : 

1.  That  very  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank,  it  made  excessive  issues. 

2.  That  in  consequence  of  these  excessive 
issues,  and  while  they  continued  to  pay  their  notes 
in  specie  on  demand^  their  notes  fell  to  17  per 
cent,  discount. 

3.  That  in  consequence  of  these  excessive 
issues  of  paper  by  the  Bank,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  silver  coin  by  wear  and  clipping, 
guineas  rose  to  dO«.  from  21«.  6d.,  and  that  the 
remaining  good  silver  disappeared  from  circu- 
lation. 

4.  That  in  consequence  of  the  two  preceding 
causes,  exchanges  with  Holland  rose  to  25  per 
cent,  against  England. 

5.  That  many  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Bank  and  Parliament  to  reduce  the  price  of 
guineas,  and  force  a  better  silver  coinage  into 
circulation,  which  all  failed. 

6.  That  measures  were  at  length  resorted  to,  of 
calling  in  the  old  silver  coinage,  and  re-issuing  it 
at  fall  weight,  and  taking  the  excessive  issues  of 
the  Bank  out  of  circulation,  which  were  finally 
successful,  restored  the  exchanges  and  the  bank- 
notes to  par. 

We  must  now  examine  each  of  these  proposi- 
tions separately. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  what  is  or  what  is 
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not  an  excessiye  issue,  is  a  matter  of  so  mach 
speculation,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  affirm 
or  deny  it 

With  respect  to  the  second  allegation,  there  is 
not  only  no  evidence  in  its  favor  in  the  pam> 
phlets  quoted,  but  the  most  overwhelming  evi- 
dence against  it.  Mr.  Godfrey's  pamphlet  was 
written  in  June,  1695,  when  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  when 
he  makes  this  credit  a  matter  of  great  boast ;  and 
he  says  that  the  only  reason  why  the  credit  of  the 
bank-notes  was  so  good,  was  that  their  holders 
knew  that  they  could  get  their  money  instantly  on 
demand  for  them,  Mr.  Godfrey  was  killed  at 
Kamnr  m  July,  1695,  and  bank-notes  were  not 
at  a  discount  till  May,  1696.  We  have  given  a 
ftill  abstract  of  this  pamphlet,  to  which  we  may 
refer  (Godpbbt),  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  lends  no  support  to  the  allegation  of  the 
Report. 

With  respect  to  the  third  allegation,  we  have 
given,  in  the  article  Coinagb,  abundance  of  ex- 
tracts of  the  most  authoritative  nature  from  con- 
temporary pamphlets,  and  from  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  proving  that  guineas 
were  at  30«  in  the  early  part  of  1695,  when  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  was  unimpeached,  when  all 
its  notes  were  paid  on  demand,  and  fourtbbn 
months  bbfobb  the  stoppage  in  May,  1696,  which 
caused  the  notes  to  fall  to  a  discount. 

The  same  reasoning  is  true  of  the  fourth  alle- 
gation. The  exchange  with  Holland  was  25 
per  cent,  against  England  in  the  early  part  of 
1695,  and  as  stated  by  contemporary  pamphlets, 
(Coibaob),  was  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
high  price  of  guineas,  namely,  the  bad  state  of 
the  silver  coinage. 

The  fifth  allegation  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Parliament  made  no  attempt  to  reduce  guineas 
till  February,  1696  (Coihagb),  when  the  silver 
coinage  had  been  already  called  in. 

The  sixth  allegation  involves  gpreat  chrono- 
logical errors,  into  which  the  Conmiittee  were  led 
by  Dr.  Drake ;  for  they  make  it  appear  that  the 
foreign  exchanges  were  restored  to  par  first,  and 
then  the  bank-notes ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  these 
two  results  were  effected  simultaneously.  And 
for  this  they  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Drake's 
tract  (Dbabb).  But  Dr.  Drake  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  probably  not  very  well  versed  in  com- 
mercial matters.  Moreover,  he  wrote  some 
years  after  the  event,  when  these  minute  dates, 
of  whose  importance  he  was  probably  not  suffi- 
ciently aware,  became  confounded.  But  we  have 
shewn  by  extracts  from  a  contemporary  and  mer- 
cantile writer,  John  Gary  (Cabt),  that  the  ex- 
changes were  restored  to  par  in  October,  1696, 
and  tnat  bai^-notes  were  not  brought  to  par  till 
towards  the  end  of  1697,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
extracts  we  have  given  from  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell's  diary  (Luttbbix).  Li  &ct,  all  contem- 
porary evidence  proves  that  as  the  fall  in  the 
foreign  exchanges  and  the  rise  of  the  market 
price  of  bullion  was  owing  entirely  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  coin,  so  the  restoration  of  both  to  par 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  restoration  of  the  coin- 
age, and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
bank-notes.  In  fact,  the  fall  of  the  bank-notes 
was  due  entirely  to  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  May,  1696,  which  the  Bullion  Report 
aeems  to  be  unaware  of,  and  had  nothing  to  do 


with  the  fall  in  the  exchange  or  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  bullion.  But,  nevertheless,  this  crisis 
is  a  classical  example  of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
of  the  Report,  which,  indeed,  is  a  self-evident 
truism,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  truly 
apprehended ;  namely,  that  a  depreciation  of  the 
medium  in  which  payments  are  made  causes  a 
rise  in  the  apparent  price  of  bullion,  and  a  nomi- 
nal fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  a  principle 
which  was  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  ablest 
merchants  and  statesmen  of  1696. 

Investigation  of  the  Theory  of  hosing  a  Paper 
Currency  on  the  Discount  of  Mercantile  Bills. 
51.  We  shall  now  examine  the  way  in  which 
the  Bullion  Report  endeavours  to  refute  an  ex- 
tremely plausible  and  subtle  theory  of  paper 
currency. 

The  chapter  on  Metallic  and  Paper  Currency 
in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,'*  will  unfortunately 
be  found,  on  a  close  critical  examination,  to  con- 
tain many  inconsistent  and  erroneous  doctrines, 
which  we  cannot  examine  at  proper  length  here. 
But  it  contains  two  principles  which  have  ac- 
quired some  celebrity.  One  is  expressed  in  the 
following  dogma.  "  The  whole  paper  money  of 
every  kind  which  can  easily  circulate  in  any 
country,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  or  which 
(the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would 
circulate  there,  if  there  was  no  paper  money.** 
Now  it  will  be  observed  that  this  dogma  is  laid 
down  with  a  condition.  Adam  Smith  only  asserts 
it  on  the  supposition  that  the  commerce  remains 
the  same.  But  many  modem  writers  of  influence, 
whollv  dropping  the  condition,  or  qualification 
out  of  view,  assert  it  as  an  absolute  dogma,  thai 
wlien  paper  notes  are  allowed  to  he  issued,  they 
should  be  exactly  equal  in  auantity  to  the  metallic 
currency  they  (Usplace.  Tnis,  however,  is  a  doc- 
trine much  older  than  Adam  Smith,  because  it  is 
mentioned  by  John  Law.  This  is  the  doctrine 
generally  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name 
of  the  GuBBBHCT  FBiNoiPLa.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  the  modem  supporters  of  it  com- 
mit what  is  called  in  logic,  the  fallacy  A  dicto 
secundum  quid,  ad  dictum  simpliciter,  that  is,  they 
jump  from  an  assertion  made  with  a  qualification 
to  an  absolute  assertion.  If  the  commerce  re- 
mains the  same,  Adam  Smithes  assertion  may 
have  some  shew  of  plausibility,  but  then  there  is 
no  necessity  that  the  commerce  should  remain 
the  same.  Adam  Smith  had  already  shewn  him- 
self that  the  creation  of  bank  notes  increases 
commerce.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
chapter  he  says,  "  When  a  bank  discounts  to  a 
merchant  a  real  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real 
creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  which  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor,  it 
only  advances  to  him  a  part  of  the  value  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
unemployed,  and  in  ready  money  for  answering 
occasional  demands.**  This  passage  is  the  origin 
of  that  theory  of  currency  which  the  Bullion 
Report  investigates  and  condemns,  namely,  ^  That 
when  the  Banh  only  discounts  good  bills  of  ex- 
change founded  upon  real  transactions  it  cannot 
issue  notes  in  excess**  This  theory  was  strongly 
brought  before  the  Irish  Gurrency  and  Exchange 
Gommittee,  in  1804,  but  it  was  not  noticed  by 
them.    It  was  also  strenuously  asserted  before 
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the  Bullion  Committee,  in  1810,  and  we  shall  now 
present  to  our  readers  what  the  Report  says 
of  it. 

52.  Your  committee  cannot  help  again  calling 
the^  attention  of  the  House  to  the  consequences 
which  have  resulted  from  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  the  Bank  of  England  was  placed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments.  So  long  as  the  paper 
of  the  bank  was  convertible  into  specie  at  the 
will  of  the  holder,  it  was  enough,  both  for  the 
safety  of  the  bank  and  for  the  public  interest,  in 
what  regarded  its  circulating  medium,  that  the 
directors  attended  only  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  bills  discounted,  as  real  ones,  and 
payable  at  fixed  and  short  periods.  They  could 
not  much  exceed  the  proper  bounds  in  respect  of 
the  quantity  and  amount  of  the  bills  discounted, 
80  as  thereby  to  produce  an  excess  of  their  paper 
in  circulation,  without  quickly  finding  that  the  sur- 
plus returned  upon  themselves  in  demand  for  specie. 
The  private  interest  of  the  bank  to  guard  them- 
selves against  a  continued  demand  of  that  nature, 
was  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  pnblic  against 
any  such  excess  of  bank  paper  as  would  occasion  a 
material  foil  in  the  relative  value  of  the  cumulating 
medium.  The  restriction  of  cash  payments,  as 
has  already  been  shewn,  having  rendered  the 
same  preventive  policy  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
bank,  has  removed  that  check  upon  its  issues, 
which  was  the  public  security  against  an  excess. 
When  the  bank  directors  were  no  longer  exposed 
to  the  inconvenience  of  a  drain  upon  them  for 
^Id,  they  naturally  felt  that  they  had  no  such 
inconvenience  to  guard  against,  by  a  more  re- 
strained system  of  discounts  and  advances ;  and 
it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  pursue  as  before 
(but  without  that  sort  of  guard  and  limitation 
which  was  now  become  unnecessarv  to  their  own 
security),  the  same  liberal  and  prudent  system  of 
commercial  advances,  from  which  the  prosperity 
of  their  own  establishment  had  resulted,  as  well 
as  in  a  great  degree  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  It  was  natural  for  the  bank 
directors  to  believe  that  nothing  but  benefit  could 
accrue  to  the  public  at  large,  while  they  saw  the 
growth  of  bank  profits  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
accommodation  granted  to  the  merchants.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  directors  of  the 
bank  that  they  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences that  might  result  from  their  pursuing, 
after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  same 
system  which  they  had  found  a  safe  one  before. 
To  watch  the  operation  of  so  new  a  law,  and  to 
provide  agamst  the  injury  which  might  result 
from  it  to  the  public  interests  was  the  province 
not  so  much  of  the  bank  as  of  the  legislature ;  and 
in  the  opinion  ofyour  committee  there  is  room  to 
regret  that  this  House  has  not  taken  earlier  notice 
of  all  the  consequences  of  that  law. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  conse- 
quences is  that  while  the  convertibility  into  specie 
no  longer  exists  as  a  check  to  an  over  issue  of 
paper,  the  bank  directors  have  not  perceived  that 
the  removal  of  that  check  rendered  it  possible 
that  such  an  excess  might  be  issued  by  the  dis- 
count of  perfectly  good  bills.  So  far  from  per- 
ceiving this,  your  committee  have  shewn  that  they 
maintain  the  contrary  doctrine  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  however  it  may  be  qusdified  occasion- 
ally by  some  of  their  expressions.  That  this 
doctrine  is  a  very  fallacious  one,  your  committee 
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cannot  entertain  a  doubt.   The  fallacy  upon  which 
it  is  founded  lies  in  not  distinguishing  between  an 
advance  of  capital  to  merchants,  and  an  additional 
supply  of  currency  to  the  general  mass  of  circu" 
Iciing  medium,    H  the  advance  of  capital  only  is 
considered,  as  made  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
employ  it  in  judicious  and  productive  under- 
takings, it  is  evident  that  there  need  be  no  other 
limit  to  the  total  amount  of  advances  than  what 
the  means  of  the  lender,  and  his  prudence  in  the 
selection  of  borrowers,  may  impose.    But  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  bank,  entrusted  as  it  is 
with  the  function  of  supplying  the  public  with 
that  paper  currency  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  subjected  to 
the  liability  of  converting  the  paper  into  specie, 
every  advance  which  it  makes  of  capital  to  the 
merchants  in  the  shape  of  discount,  becomes  an 
addition  also  to  the  mcus  of  circtdaHng  medium. 
In  the  first  instance,  when  the  advance  is  made 
by  notes  paid  in  discount  of  a  bill,  it  is  undoubt' 
edly  so  much  capital,  so  much  power  of  making 
purchases  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mercha^^ 
who  receives  the  notes ;  and  if  those  hands  are 
safe,  the  operation  is  so  far,  and  in  this  its  first 
step,  useful  and  productive  to  the  public.    But 
as  soon  as  the  portion  of  circulating  medium,  in 
which  the  advance  was  thus  made,  performs  in 
the  hands  of  him  to  whom  it  was  advanced,  this 
its  first  operation  as  capital  as  soon  as  the  notes 
are  exchanged  by  him  for  some  other  article 
which  is  capital,  they  fall  into  the  channel  of  cir- 
culation as  so  much  circulating  medium,  and  form 
an  addition  to  the  mass  of  currency.    The  neces- 
sarv  effect  of  every  such  addition  to  the  mass,  is 
to  diminish  the  relative  value  of  any  given  por- 
tion of  that  mass  in  exchange  for  commodities. 
If  the  advance  was  made  by  notes  convertible  into 
specie,  this  diminution  of  the  relative  value  of  any 
given  portion  of  the  whole  mass  would  speedily  • 
bring  back  upon  the  bank  which  issued  the  notes, 
as  much  as  was  excessive.    But  if  by  law  they 
are  not  so  convertible,  of  course  this  excess  will 
not  be  brought  back,  but  will  remain  in  the 
channel  of  circulation  until  paid  in  again  to  the 
bank  itself  in  discharge  of  the  bills  which  were 
originally  discounted.     During  the  whole  time 
they  remain  out  they  perform  all  the  functions  of 
circulating  medium,  and  before  they  come  to  be 
paid  in  discharge  of  these  bills,  they  have  ah*oady 
been  followed  by  a  new  issue  of  notes  in  a  similar 
operation  of  discounting.     Each  successive  ad- 
vance repeats  the  same  process.    If  the  whole 
sum  of  discounts  is  progressively  incieasing,  the 
amount  of  paper  which  remains  out  in  circulation 
over  and  above  what  is  otherwise  wanted  for  the 
occasions  of  the  public,  will  progressively  increase 
also,  and  the  money j>rices  of  commodities  will 
progressively  rise.     This  progress  may  be  as  in- 
definite as  the  range  of  speculation  and  adven- 
ture in  a  great  commercial  country.*' 

63.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Bullion  Re- 
port, to  shew  the  fallacv  of  an  extremely  subtle 
and  plausible  theory  of  paper  currency.  It  was 
decisively  condemned  by  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer, 
before  the  Bank  Charter  Committee  of  1832. 
The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are  perfectly 
just,  but  the  expressions  are  in  some  respects 
ambiguous — in  some  inaccurate— and  altogether 
the  reasoning  is  inadequate  to  effect  its  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine.  The 
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expression  "good  bills**  is  one  which  we  shall 
shew  is  very  ambiguous.  The  Report  has  fur- 
ther been  clouded  by  the  false  distinction  between 
"  capital'*  and  "  circulating  medium ;"  for  circu- 
lating medium,  or  currency,  is  sometimes  "  capi- 
tal,** and  sometimes  not,  according  to  the  method 
in  which  it  is  employed.  (Capital).  The  Re- 
port, however,  recognizes  this  doctrine  that  the 
tame  thing  is,  or  is  not,  capital  according  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used.  Again,  the  Report  is  in 
error  in  assuming  that  the  necessary  effect  of 
every  addition  to  the  currency  is  to  diminish  the 
•value  of  the  whole  mass ;  because  the  value  of 
the  currency  is  always  proportionate  to  the  work 
it  has  to  do ;  and  it  is  only  a  change  in  the  pro- 
portion between  the  currency  and  the  work  that 
it  has  to  do,  that  causes  a  change  in  its  value. 
Nor  could  the  very  small  amount  of  currency 
added  to  the  mass,  in  so  short  a  time  as  during 
the  SchSance  of  the  bills  that  were  discounted, 
have  any  effect  on  general  prices. 

54.  We  shall  find  that  by  starting  from  our 
fundamental  conception  of  currency  as  transfer- 
able debt,  and  that  the  value  of  the  currency 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  transferable  debt  it 
represents,  the  faUacy  of  this  theory  can  be  de- 
monstrated with  great  ease  and  simplicity,  and 
the  mischievous  consequences  which  followed 
from  it,  explained.  When  the  merchant  A  comes 
to  the  bank,  to  discount  the  acceptance  of  B,  it  is 
a  sale  of  the  debt  to  the  bank.  The  bank  buys  a 
debt  payable  at  a  fixed  time  afler  date,  with  its 
notes,  which  are  so  many  small  debts  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  while  the  notes  are  converti- 
ble. The  transaction  is  simply  an  exchange  of 
debts.  At  the  appointed  time,  it  is  B*s  duty  to 
take  a  quantity  of  currency  to  the  bank,  and  dis- 
charge his  debt.  He  does  this  either  in  coin  or 
in  the  bank's  own  notes.  If  he  pays  his  own 
debts  by  the  bank's  notes,  it  is  simply  a  re- 
exchange  of  debts  between  him  and  the  bank ; 
he  extinguishes  his  own  debt  to  the  bank,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  equal  quantity  of  the  bank's 
debt  is  taken  out  of  circulation,  and  extinguished. 
Consequently  the  proportion  existing  previously 
between  the  currency  and  the  quantity  of  debt  it 
represents,  remains  unaltered.  If  the  merchant 
discharges  his  debt  partly  in  coin  and  partly 
in  notes,  or  wholly  in  coin,  the  same  result  fol- 
lows ;  the  notes  which  remain  out  in  circulation 
still  represent  the  same  amount  of  debt — the 
notes  and  coin  being  independent  quantities,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  whole  mass,  which  is 
removed  out  of  circulation.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  the  acceptor  fails  to  meet  his  engagement, 
and  cannot  pay  his  debt.  Then  the  debt  due  to 
the  bank  is  lost  and  extinguished ;  but  the  debt 
against  the  bank  remains.  And  the  bank,  while 
its  notes  are  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  must 
pay  this  debt  out  of  its  remaining  capital.  Still, 
however,  though  this  is  loss  of  capital  to  the 
bank,  as  the  notes  are  taken  out  of  circulation, 
the  value  of  the  notes  remaining  in  circulation 
will  not  be  affected.  But  now  let  ns  suppose 
the  notes  to  be  inconvertible,  then,  as  before,  if 
the  acceptor  pays  the  debt,  the  notes  will  be 
taken  out  of  circulation,  and  extinguished  simul- 
taneously with  the  debt  which  they  purchased, 
and  the  value  of  those  remaining  in  circulation 
will  not  be  altered.  But  suppose  that  the  ac- 
ceptor fails,  and  cannot  pay  his  debt,  then  that 


debt  is  extinguished ;  but  the  notes  issued  in  the 
purchase  of  it  remain  in  circulation,  and  are  a 
mere  addition  to  the  circulating  medium  already 
existing,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of 
the  debt  it  represents.  It  would  have  exactly 
the  same  practical  effect  as  if,  for  every  good  bill 
of  £1,000,  the  Bank  were  to  issue  an  excess  of 
currency — say XI, 500,  for  example ;  and  when  the 
bill  was  paid,  only  £1,000  would  be  taken  out  of 
circulation,  and  the  remainder — £500 — would 
remain  in  circulation.  This  residuum  as  we 
may  call  it,  would  go  to  swell  up  the  existing 
quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  depreciate 
the  value  of  any  given  portion  of  it,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  a  constant  increase  in  the  gold 
currency  would  gradually  cause  a  diminution  in 
its  value.  Every  such  operation,  therefore,  alters 
the  proportion  between  the  currency  and  the 
debt  it  represents ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  a  few 
unsuccessful  operations  of  this  sort  would  not 
have  any  sensible  effect  in  changing  its  value,  yet 
a  repeated  succession  of  them  must  necessarily  do 
so  ultimately,  just  as  adding  a  drop  of  water  in  a 
bucket  may  not  perceptibly  increase  the  height  of 
the  water,  yet  a  continued  series  of  drops  will 
at  length  cause  the  water  to  overflow  the  bucket ; 
so  a  continued  series  of  such  operations  under  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  a  serious  diminution  in  the  value  of  the 
whole. 

65.  But  it  may  happen  that,  even  though  the 
merchant  pays  his  debt,  imd  no  loss  of  capital  en- 
sues to  the  bank,  vet  it  may  be  a  loss  of  capital 
to  him.  Thus,  when  he  bought  the  goods  on 
credit,  and  gave  his  acceptance  for  them,  which 
was  purcha^  by  the  bank,  he  meant  to  employ 
those  goods  as  capital — that  is,  he  bought  them 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again,  with  a 
profit.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  object,  and  sells 
them  to  advantage,  he  pays  his  acceptance  out  of 
the  proceeds  reaUsed  by  the  goods,  and  his  capi- 
tal IS  increased  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  advantage  he  sells  them  at.  But 
&  he  has  made  a  miscalculation,  and  sells  the 
goods  at  a  loss,  he  must  still  make  good  his  debt 
to  the  bank  out  of  his  remaining  capital;  and 
such  a  transaction  is  a  loss  of  capital  to  him.  But 
every  loss  of  capital  to  an  individual  is  a  loss  of 
capital  to  the  whole  community.  (J.  B.  Say  has 
also  remarked  this :  '*  Un  mauvais  sp^culateur  est 
aussi  fatal  k  la  prosp^rit^  g6n6ral  qu'un  dissi- 
pateur." — Traits  cPJEconomie  Politique,  p.  445, 
Edit.  Chdllaumin),  And  the  great  general  re- 
sult to  the  community  is  absolutely  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  loss  of  capital  accrues  to  the  individual, 
or  to  the  bank.  The  quantity  of  currency  re- 
mains the  same ;  but  what  it  represented  is  di- 
minished. Consequently,  every  unsuccessful  ope- 
ration in  trade  alters  the  proportion  between  the 
currency  and  the  quantity  of  what  it  represents ; 
and  therefore  every  unsuccessful  operation  neces* 
sarily  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  any  given 
amount  of  the  whole  currency;  unless  some 
means  can  be  devised  by  which  a  certain  quimtity 
of  it  can  be  removed  from  circulation,  and  so 
raise  its  value.  Now  the  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  inevitably  shews  itself  in  process 
of  time,  by  a  general  rise  in  prices.  It  may  do  so 
gradually  imd  imperceptibly  at  first;  in  the 
hourly  variations  of  prices,  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  perceived  at  first ;  just  as  when  the  waves  are 
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breaking  on  the  shore,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  great  tide  is  advancing  or  receding ; 
bnt  if  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  ^1 
traders  begin  to  feel  it  instinctively.  It  is  im- 
possible, perhaps,  to  point  ont  the  precise  infia- 
ence  in  any  particular  transaction;  bnt  yet  it 
makes  itself  felt  in  commercial  operations,  by  a 
general  rise  in  prices.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the 
operation  was  done,  and  the  production  exposed 
for  sale,  it  was  expected  and  calculated  that  a 
certain  portion  of  currency  would  be  appropriated 
to  its  purchase.  But  if  people  do  not  want  the 
article,  that  portion  of  currency  is  not  appro- 
priated to  its  purchase;  the  producer  loses  his 
capital,  and  the  currency  remains  in  circulation ; 
and  the  increased  quantity  of  it  gradually  enters 
into  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  aggravating 
them  and  swelling  them  up.  Now,  when  this  is 
the  case — ^when  the  currency  is  made  of  a  material 
which  has  universal  value,  nature  herself  provides 
the  remedy.  When  commodities  rise  in  price  in 
this  country  beyond  their  prices  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, besides  the  cost  of  transporting  them  here, 
they  will  be  imported,  and  the  extra  quantity 
thrown  upon  the  market  diminishes  their  price, 
both  by  altering  the  ratio  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  well  as  by  removing  the  quantity  of  currency 
necessary  to  pay  for  them,  from  circulation,  until 
the  general  equilibrium  is  again  restored  between 
commodities,  currency,  and  what  it  represents. 
Bnt  if  the  currency  be  made  of  a  material  which 
has  only  a  local  value,  like  paper,  this  great  re- 
storing process  of  nature  cannot  take  place.  The 
Quantity  of  currency  remains  the  same,  while  the 
ebt  it  represents  is  diminished.  The  consequence 
is  a  general  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
currency— all  that  portion  of  the  currency  which 
has  universal  value  is  driven  out  of  circulation — 
then  follows  a  great  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
bnlUon,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  fall  in 
the  foreign  exchanges, 

56.  The  preceding  observations  enable  us  to 
affix  a  definite  meaning  to  an  expression  which 
is  very  common  in  all  currency  discussions, 
namely,  over'issues.  We  have  never  seen  any 
attempt  to  define  what  an  over-issue  is,  and  yet  it 
is  a  phrase  in  constant  use.  Now,  over-issaes  in 
general  must  consist  of  specific  instances  of  over- 
issue in  particular  cases.  Now,  from  the  pre- 
ceding considerations,  the  sense  we  affix  to  the 
expression  **  over- issue,'*  is  an  advance  made  upon 
an  unsuccessful  operation,  or  the  *'  purchase  of  a 
bad  debt."  Every  quantity  of  currency  advanced 
to  promote  an  unsuccessful  operation,  or  which 
purchases  a  bad  debt,  alters  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  currency  and  the  debt  it  represents. 
Each  specific  instance,  then,  of  such  on  operation 
is  an  "over-issue,"  and  the  expression  "over- 
issue" or  "  excessive  issue"  has  no  other  meaning. 

57.  The  foregoing  considerations  also  shew  the 
fUlacy  of  the  expression  "good  bills."  In  a 
banker's  sense,  a  "  good  bill"  means  simply  a  bill 
which  is  duly  paid  by  the  proper  party  at  ma- 
turity. It  is  not  the  smallest  consequence  to  him 
whether  the  transaction  out  of  which  it  originated 
is  a  profit  or  a  loss  to  the  person  who  incurred 
the  obligation,  as  long  as  he  is  paid.  But  if  the 
expression  "  good  bill"  be  taken  in  a  more  ex- 
tended and  pbQosophical  sense,  to  denote  a  bill 
upon  which  it  is  safe  to  issue  currency,  it  is  a 
rery  different  mattOT  indeed;  for  then  a  "good 


bill"  can  only  mean  one  generated  by  a  successful 
operation.  And  these  views  are  entirely  borne 
out  by  the  course  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
country  banks  subsequent  to  the  Bullion  Report. 
It  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  Parliament, 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  The  years 
which  followed  it  were  those  of  excessive  specu- 
lation in  all  branches  of  commerce,  which  it  is 
well  known  were  followed  by  immense  losses,  and 
the  paper  currency,  which  was  issued  to  advance 
these  unsuccessful  operations  kept  continually 
falling  to  a  heavier  discount,  until  an  immense 
destruction  of  these  currency  issuers  took  place  in 
1816,  and  the  quantity  of  the  paper  currency  that 
was  thus  destroyed,  raised  the  value  of  the  remain- 
der to  par,  or  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  it. 

58.  The  preceding  considerations,  too,  shew 
the  excessive  danger  of  making  the  Wealth  of 
Natioju  a  text  book  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
present  day,  by  those  who  have  not  followed 
minutely  the  stream  of  discussion  since  it  was 
published.  The  chapter,  from  which  this  theory 
is  taken,  has  always  been  referred  to  as  one  of 
conspicuous  excellence  in  that  work,  and  yet  if 
it  be  examined  with  that  critical  minuteness 
which  a  work  of  science  demands,  it  will  be  found 
that  its  eminent  author  had  never  made  himself 
master  of  the  details  of  Banking,  and  that  it  con- 
tams  two  theories  which  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  both  of  which  are  erroneous. 

On  the  objections  of  Mr,  James  Deacon  Hume^ 
and  Mr,  Tooke  to  certain  allegations  in  the  BuUion 
Report, 

59.  The  Bullion  Report  called  forth  clouds  of 
hostile  pamphlets,  which  stoutlv  denied  the  fact 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  Note.  These  we 
shall  pass  over  without  notice,  because  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Report  on  its  main  point,  was  so  con- 
clusive, that  when  fairly  weighed  by  competent 
and  impartial  men,  it  was  sure  to  come  triumph* 
ant  out  of  the  discussion.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pened. In  1811,  the  immense  majority  of  the 
commercial  world  rejected  it,  in  1819,  the  whole 
commercial  world  adopted  it,  with  scarcely  a 
dissentient  voice.  The  main  fact,  therefore,  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  Note  is  now  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  proved  beyond  cavil 
or  dispute. 

But  two  eminent  Economists  who  are  thorough- 
ly attached  to  its  general  principles,  namely  Mr. 
James  Deacon  Hume  and  Mr  Tooke,  have  brought 
objections  of  a  very  grave  character  against  some 
of  its  assertions,  and  as  these  objections  are  well 
founded,  we  must  state  them. 

60.  In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Horner,  introducing 
the  resolutions  founded  on  the  Bullion  Report  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  maintained  that  corn 
was  the  best  measure  of  Value.  (Hobneb.)  When 
therefore  he  saw  the  extraordinary  price  to  which 
corn  had  reached  in  1810,  and  181 1,  he  assumed 
that  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  in  addition  to  the  rise  in  the  market, 
or  paper,  price  of  gold  bullion.  And  without 
enquiry,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  Report  as- 
sumes that  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  would 
cause  the  price  of  all  commodities  to  rise.  The 
framers  of  the  Bullion  Report  looking  only  at  the 
prices  of  com  anil  meat,  found  that  they  had 
greatly  risen,  and  they  assume,  and  state,  that 
the  prices  of  aU  commodities  had  risen. 
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61 .  Now  there  waa  no  evidence  adduced  on  that 
point.  There  was  no  general  inquiry  made  into 
the  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Tooke,  upon  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  statement 
is  wholly  unfounded.  Mr.  Hume,  to  whom  so 
many  practical  economical  reforms  are  due, 
(Hume,  Jambs  Deacon,)  addressed  several 
letters  under  the  signature  of  H.  B.  T.  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  in  the  winter  of  1833-34, 
which  have  been  republished  in  his  recent  mem- 
oirs by  Mr.  Badham.  One  of  these  fZi/e.  />.  99, J 
touches  upon  the  question  of  depreciation.  "It  is 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  the  people  of 
England  should  have  so  strangely  mystified  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  as  to  have  imbibed  a  gen- 
eral impression,  that  all  things  were  dear  during 
the  time  that  gold  was  dear  ;  for  there  never  was 
a  greater  mistake,  and  yet  no  man  speaks  ten 
sentences  upon  the  currency  question  without 
talking  of  the  high  *war  prices*  as  applicable 
to  all  commodities.  Some  descriptions  of  goods 
were  certainly  exceedingly  dear ;  but  then  others 
were  most  oppressively  cheap ;  and  the  charac- 
teristic line  to  be  drawn  between  them  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  curious  one,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  distinction  with  reference  to  the 
question  at  issue."  And  Mr.  Tooke,  in  Vol.  IV 
p.  113  of  his  invaluable  History  of  Prices,  gives 
a  table  of  the  prices  of  a  long  list  of  articles, 
which  had  immensely  fallen  in  ISll,  from  what 
they  had  been  in  several  preceding  years.  How 
then,  say  these  excellent  writers,  can  the  Bullion 
Report  assert  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
had  risen  in  the  face  of  the  undoubted  fact  that 
an  immensely  large  list  had  oppressively  fallen  ? 
And  by  which  class  of  articles  are  we  to  judge  of 
the  depreciation  ? 

62.  The  objection  to  the  assertion  of  the  Bullion 
Report  is  unanswerable,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  principles  of  the  Report. 
The  reply  is  obvious — granting  that  the  nominal 
or  paper  price  of  these  articles  had  fallen,  still  if 
the  currency  had  not  been  depreciated,  the  price 
would  have  fallen  still  lower.  Even  in  the  de- 
pressed state  in  which  they  were,  their  prices  were 
still  above  their  proper  level. 

63.  But  the  fact  is,  the  error  lay  with  the 
Bullion  Report  in  mixing  up  two  distinct  tests  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  one  of  which  is 
extremely  simple  and  perfectly  conclusive  ;  but 
the  other  is  extremely  complicated,  and  by  no 
means  conclusive.  The  variations  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  so  complex,  and  are  influenced 
by  so  many  obscure  causes,  that  except  in  very 
extreme  cases,  (like  those  of  the  French  Assig- 
nats,  and  the  American  continental  money)  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  argument  indeed  to  draw  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  depreciation  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency from  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  first 
instance. 

64.  In  fact,  the  Bullion  Report  lays  itself  open 
to  a  retort  from  those  who  held  the  general 
opinion  then  held,  and  expressed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, who  said  that  he  did  not  consider  gold  a 
fairer  standard  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  bank- 
note than  indigo  or  broadcloth,  or  any  other 
commodity. 

65.  But  the  real  criterion  in  the  case,  and  the 
only  one  on  which  certain  reliance  can  be  placed, 
was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Marshall  before  the 


Irish  Exchange  Committee  in  1804  (BAirxnro  ih 
Ibeland,  §  S55).  ''^Bank-notes  are  issued  as  a 
promise  to  he  equal  to  gold  currency,  and  they  must 
follow  all  the  variations  of  the  value  of  gold,  pari 
passu,  whatever  theyare,^* 

66.  Hence  the  Bullion  Report  should  have 
confined  itself  to  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of 
the  diti*erence  in  the  paper,  and  the  money,  price 
of  gold  bullion.  And  the  next  point  should  have 
been  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  generally,  through- 
out the  country,  between  payments  made  in  paper 
or  gold.  These  are  the  real  criteria  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  brought 
forward  in  the  debate  on  the  report,  that  in  the 
sale  of  commodities  generally,  there  was  then 
actually  existing  a  difference  between  the  paper 
and  the  money  price.  The  whole  force  of  the 
evidence  should  have  been  thrown  on  that  point, 
and  if  this  had  been  shown,  as  it  undoubtedly 
might,  it  would  have  proved  beyond  cavil  imd 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  depreciation. 

Does  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  carry  out,  or  is  it 
in  accordance  toith,  the  principles  of  the  BulUan 
Report  f 

67.  We  shall  now  investigate  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  strenuously 
maintain  that  it  is  the  complement  of  the  Act  of 
1819,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bullion  Report.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  correctness  of  this 
assertion. 

68.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844  strictly  limits  the  power  of 
issue  of  the  Bank  to  £14,000,000  (since  slightly 
augmented  in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance 
of  other  issuing  banks),  together  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  notes  to  the  bullion  in  its  possession. 
It  thus  specially  prohibits  any  excess  beyond 
that  amount  under  any  circumstances  whatever ; 
and  though  the  amount  no  doubt  varies,  it  is 
strictly  limited. 

69.  Is  this  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Bullion  Report  ? 

There  is  no  one  who  has  read  the  preceding 
analysis,  bu<(  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  in  diame- 
trical opposition  to  several  of  its  fundamental 
doctrines. 

I.  The  Bullion  Report,  after  discussing  the  two 
most  important  commercial  crises  which  had  oc- 
curred before  its  time,  namely,  those  of  1793  and 
1797,  declares  its  opinion  that  the  excessive  limi- 
tation of  discounts  at  thp^e  times  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  distress,  and  says  that  in  certain  crises 
to  which  our  paper  credit  is  exposed,  an  enlarge- 
mentof  accommodation  is  the  true  remedy,  and  that 
too  severe  a  contraction  may  lead  to  general  ruin. 

In  the  crisis  of  1825,  this  very  severe  contrac- 
tion was  attempted,  and  the  country  was  just  on 
the  brink  of  general  ruin,  when  the  Bank  en- 
larged its  accommodation,  and  the  country  was 
saved. 

The  Bank  Act  of  1844  strictly  prohibits  this 
enlarged  accommodation  in  times  of  commercial 
crisis. 

In  1847  there  was  a  great  commercial  crisis. 
At  last,  it  was  felt  that  if  the  Act  of  1844  waa 
not  set  aside,  general  ruin  would  follow.  The 
Act  was  set  aside,  an  enlarged  accommodation 
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took  place,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bnlliou  Report,  and  the  commercial  world  was 
preserved  from  min. 

In  the  still  greater  crisis  of  1857,  it  was  again 
felt  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Act  of  1844  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer  would  have  brought 
universal  ruin  on  the  commercial  world ;  it  was 
again  set  aside,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Bullion 
Rgwrt  again  reverted  to. 

Is  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bullion  Report  ? 

70.  II.  The  Bullion  Report  declares  that  the 
mere  numerical  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
at  any  time  is  no  a*iterion  whether  the  notes  are 
excessive,  or  not. 

The  theory  of  the  supporters  of  the  Act  is,  that 
the  notes  in  circulation  ought  to  be  exactly  equal 
to  what  the  gold  coin  would  be  if  there  were  no 
notes,  and  any  quantity  above  that  is  an  excess 
and  a  depreciation  of  the  currency. 

Is  this  principle  of  the  supporters  of  the  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bullion 
Report? 

71.  ni.  The  Bullion  Report  declares  that  the 
sole  criterion  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency  is  to  be  found  in  the  price  of  gold 
bullion,  and  in  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

According  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  Act, 
the  true  criterion  is  whether  the  paper  exceeds 
the  quanti^  of  coin  it  displaces. 

Is  the  theory  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bank 
Act  in  accordance  with  the  doctrme  of  the 
Bullion  Report? 

72.  IV.  It  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  the 
Bullion  Committee,  that  a  positive  limit  should 
be  placed  on  the  issues  of  the  Bank.  The 
Bullion  Report  specially  condemns  any  positive 
limitation  of  the  issues. 

The  Bank  Act  of  1844  specially  limits  the 
issues  of  the  Bank. 

Does  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  coincide  with  the 
principles  of  the  Bullion  Report  ? 

73.  On  these  fhndamentel  points,  therefore, 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Report,  and  we 
think  that  ample  experience  has  proved  the 
greatly  superior  wisdom  of  the  Bullion  Report. 

74.  The  following  principles  are  not  only  main- 
tained in  the  Bullion  Report,  but  were  adopted 
by  all  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  period, 
and  especially  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1819 ; 
and,  we  believe,  contain  the  true  principles  of  the 
subject. 

I.  That  there  are  periods  of  commercial  crisis 
when  an  enlarged  accommodation  is  the  true 
remedy. 

II.  That  at  such  periods  an  absolute  limit  of 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  greatly  aggravates  the 
crisis,  and  if  continued  beyond  a  certain  time, 
will  certainly  bring  on  universal  ruin. 

III.  That  the  numerical  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  is  no  absolute  criterion  of  their  excess. 

rV.  That  the  true  criterion  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  and  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion. 

V.  We  have  shewn  that  it  was  the  neglect  of 
this  latter  law  that  has  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  those  dreadful  commercial  crises  in  this 
country.    (Crisis,  Commbbcial.) 

VI.  That  the  true  controlUn^  power  of  the 
paper  currency,  or  credit,  is  to  be  found  in  the 


Ratb  of  Discouht,  which  is  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  We  have 
shewn  under  Discount,  by  abundant  historical 
evidence,  that  it  is  capable  and  effectual  in 
doing  so. 

Bxnnr,  thomas. 

Remarks  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  ex* 
anguishing  a  large  portion  of  the  National  Debt. 
Bath,  1828. 

BTTBATf  JITLES.  -A.  civil  engineer,  born  at 
Paris.  He  has  long  been  a  contributor  to  com- 
mercial periodicals— the  Journal  de  Commerce, 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce  et  des  Marchandises, 
and  to  the  Revue  dEconomie  Politique^  published 
by  Theodore  Fix,  from  1833  to  1836. 

Exposition  de  I  Industrie  Franqaise,  cmnSe  1844, 
description  methodique  accompagnee  d^un  grand 
nombre  de  planches,  et  de  vignettes,  de  la  liste  des 
recompenses,  et  dun  historique  sur  les  expositions. 
Paris,  1845. 

BUBCHABST,  B. 

Entwerp  eines  Finanz^plans  zur  Beseitigung 
des  allgemeinen  herrshenden  Oeldenangels.  Ber- 
lin, 1848. 

BURET,  ANTODTE  EUGENE.     Bom  at 

Troyes,  6th  October,  1810.  A  ymter  of  much 
promise,  who  died  young.  He  was  an  able  con- 
tributor to  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  He  died 
23rd  August,  1842. 

JDe  la  misere  des  classes  laborieuses  en  France 
et  en  Angleterre,  de  la  nature  de  la  misere,  de  son 
existence^  de  ses  effets,  de  ses  causes,  et  de  Tinsuffi" 
sance,  des  remedes  qu*on  ltd  a  opposSs  jusqu*  tci, 
avee  Vindication  des  moyens  propres  a  en  affran' 
chir  les  sociitSs.    Paris,  1841. 

This  work  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  the 
Institute  of  France. 

Q;uesiion  dAfrique,  Dela  double  conquete  de 
VAlgerie,  par  la  guerre  et  la  colonisation,  suivi 
dun  examen  critique  du  gouvemement,  de  Padmin-^ 
istration,  et  de  la  situation  coloniale.    Paris,  1842. 

BUYER,  CASPAR. 

Die  Wechselmatrikel  des  K&niglich  bayerischen 
Wechselgerichte  Bamberg.    Bamberg,  1845. 

BUROES,  TRISTRAM. 

Address  to  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry.  Providence, 
1842. 

BURKE,  EDMUND,  is  distinguished  as  the 
first  British  statesman  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  Political  Economy.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1729  or  1730,  the  son  of 
an  attorney  in  large  practice.  Of  a  family  of 
fifteen,  only  four  survived  infancy.  As  Edmund's 
health  was  delicate,  and  shewed  a  tendency  to 
consumption,  he  was  sent  out  of  town  to  Castle 
Town  Roche,  near  the  castle  of  Spenser,  to 
whom  his  mother  claimed  a  relationship.  At  12 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Ballitore,  about 
30  miles  from  Dublin,  where  he  was  placed  at  a 
school  kept  by  an  eminent  quaker  named  Shack- 
leton.  Burke  was  early  distinguished  for  indus- 
try, power  of  memory,  and  facility  of  acquisition, 
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and  he  shewed  that  warmth  of  heart  which  so 
noblj  distinguished  him  afterwards.  He  formed 
a  warm  attachment  with  the  son  of  his  school- 
master, and  continued  it  till  his  death  in  1792. 

In  1744,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  continued  the  same  industrious  course 
as  at  school ;  and  though  he  is  not  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  he  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  history,  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  He 
also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Historical  Society, 
which  was  then  founded,  and  like  its  counterpart, 
the  Speculative  Society  in  Edinburgh,  numbered 
amongst  its  members  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day. 

In  1750,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  him- 
self as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  as  his 
father  had  set  his  heart  upon  his  being  dis- 
tinguished as  an  English  lawyer.  He  still  con- 
tinued as  industrious  as  ever ;  but  he  pursued  too 
wide  a  range  of  study  to  be  consistent  with  that 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  law  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  success  at  the  bar.  He  seems  soon  to 
have  abandoned  the  *idea  of  following  it  up  as  a 
profession,  to  his  father's  great  annoyance. 

In  1756,  he  published  anonymously  his  Vindi- 
cation of  Natural  Society,  a  satirical  attack  on 
modern  society,  in  the  manner  of  Bolingbroke. 
The  parody  was  so  well  done,  that  it  is  said 
several  men  of  eminence  were  deceived,  and  took 
it  really  to  be  written  by  Bolingbroke.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  The 
application  he  bestowed  in  producing  these  works 
injured  his  health,  and  he  went  to  Bath  to  recruit. 
BLe  was  received  into  the  house  of  a  countryman 
of  his  own,  Dr.  Nugent,  whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards married. 

In  1 757,  he  contemplated  emigrating  to  America, 
but  fortunately,  was  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
His  writings  began  to  make  him  known,  and  in 
1758,  he  was  engaged  by  Dodsley  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  the  Annual  Register  Uien  com- 
menced, and  his  rising  fame  procured  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Johnson,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Jenyns, 
Reynolds,  and  Adam  Smith. 

In  1761,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  he  was  made  private  Secretary  to  "single 
speech"  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
who,  in  1763,  obtained  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
for  him  on  the  Irish  establishment.  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  it.  Hamilton  gave  him  very  soon 
to  understand  that  he  considered  him  as  bound  to 
him  for  life.  Burke  was  of  far  too  independent 
a  nature  to  submit  to  this,  and  resigned  his  pen- 
sion, and  a  complete  rupture  followed  between 
them. 

At  this  period  Burke's  goodness  of  heart  dis- 
played itself  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Having 
discovered  in  a  poor  Irish  lad  named  Barry,  what 
he  considered  great  promise  of  artistic  talent, 
Burke,  though  in  very  straitened  circumstances 
himself,  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years  studying,  without  earning  a 
farthing  for  himself.  On  his  return  Burke  did 
everything  he  could  to  advance  him. 

The  poet  Crabbe,  too,  owed  his  advance  entirely 
to  Burke.  The  unfortunate  young  man,  being  in 
the  last  state  of  destitution,  addressed  manuscripts 
of  his  poems  to  several  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 


the  day,  and  met  with  nothing  but  neglect  In 
a  happy  moment  he  sent  them  to  Burke,  with  a 
modest  note  stating  his  distress,  and  the  repulses 
he  had  met  with.  Burke  though  then  engaged  in 
the  very  keenest  political  contest,  immediately 
attended  to  the  distressed  poet.  He  read  and 
approved  the  poem,  and  sent  for  the  author,  and 
took  him  into  his  own  house,  and  maintained  him 
until  he  was  able  to  turn  his  talents  to  some  ac- 
count. He  selected  and  corrected  his  verses,  and 
introduced  him  to  Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  other 
eminent  persons.  His  poems  were  published 
under  Burke's  patronage  in  1782,  and  Crabbe 
subsequently  got  severid  livings  through  his  in- 
fluence. These  deeds  deserve  to  be  recorded  to 
shew  the  nature  of  the  man. 

Burke,  having  thus  quarreled  with  HamiltOD, 
returned  to  London,  and  became  an  assiduous 
attendant  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  particularly  studied  Political  Economy. 

At  length  the  way  was  opened  for  him  to  reap 
the  reward  of  so  much  toil.  In  July,  1765,  the 
Grenville  administration  came  to  an  end.  Lord 
Rockingham  was  made  premier,  and  he  imme- 
diately appointed  Burke  as  his  private  secretary. 
Lord  Verney  returned  him  to  Parliament  for  bis 
nomination  borough  of  Wendover. 

Li  January,  1766,  he  made  his  first  speech  on 
behalf  of  America.  H  is  success  in  the  House  was 
immediate  and  immense.  All  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  were  amazed.  And  his  reputation  rose 
higher  and  higher  after  every  address.  In  July, 
1766,  the  Rockingham  administration  came  to  an 
end;  and  Chatham,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
anxious  to  offer  Burke  a  place  in  the  new  minis- 
try ;  but  he  adhered  to  his  political  friends,  and 
went  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  the  temptation. 

In  1767,  he  purchased  an  estate  of  600  acres  in 
Buckinghamshire,  for  which  he  paid  £20,000. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Rockingham  ad- 
vanced him  part  of  the  purchase-money,  and  at 
bis  death  the  bond  was  found  cancelled.  Although 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  im- 
proper in  this  transaction,  it  was  always  nukde  a 
subject  of  much  malignant  censure  by  his  enemies. 

In  1768,  Mr.  Grenville  either  wrote,  or  caused 
to  be  written,  a  defence  of  Lord  Bute's  adminis- 
tration, in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  lite  present  ^Uute 
of  the  Nation*  Burke  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  en- 
titled. Observations  an  a  late  Pamphlet^  entitled^ 
^c,  in  which  he  shewed  how  completely  he  had 
mastered  the  subjects  of  commerce  and  finance. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  most  admirable  pamph- 
let, called  Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents. 

In  1771,  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  a  salary  of  a^ut  £1,000  a  year. 
During  the  American  War  he  uniformly  and 
strenuously  opposed  the  suicidal  ministerial  po- 
licy. Many  of  his  most  splendid  efforts  were 
made  in  this  cause.  The  course  he  took  led  to  a 
difference  with  his  patron  Lord  Verney,  and  he 
resigned  his  seat  for  Wendover.  Another  was 
provided  for  him  at  Malton;  but  after  he  had 
been  elected  for  Malton,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  poll  at  Bristol,  a  deputation  from  that  city 
arrived,  and  invited  him  to  stand.  He  imme- 
diately decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  travellcKl 
day  and  night  till  he  reached  it,  and  was  returned 
on  the  27th  day  of  the  poll. 

In  1776-7,  the  Rockingham  part^,  seeing  all 
their  efforts  fruitless  to  stem  the  ministerial  and 
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national  phrensj  on  the  American  war,  set  the  in- 
excosiible  example  of  absenting  themselves  from 
Parliament.  This  course,  though  nnfortnnately 
imitated  bj  Fox  imd  the  Wh^  party  several 
years  later  in  the  revolutionary  war,  has  now 
been  justly  and  universally  condemned. 

In  1788,  his  Free  Trade  views  led  him  to  sup- 
port the  relaxation  of  the  impediments  upon  the 
trade  with  Ireland ;  but  his  narrow-minded  and 
selfish  constituents  took  deep  offence  at  this,  as 
well  as  his  enlightened  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Caiholics,  and,  on  the  dissolution  of 
1780,  rejected  him.  He  then  took  refuge  at 
Malton,  and  sat  for  it  during  the  remainder  of  his 
Parliamentary  career. 

In  1779,  Burke  brought  forward  a  great  plan  of 
Economical  Beform.  Never  before,  probably, 
had  a  matter  of  drv  detail  been  adorned  with 
such  eloquence;  and  it  even  gave  no  offence  to 
the  very  persons  whose  places  were  attacked. 
But,  spealung  from  the  opposition  benches,  such 
a  plan  had  no  chance  of  success.  The  speech, 
however,  created  the  warmest  admiration,  espe- 
cially in  Johnson  and  Dunning.  In  1782  the 
Rockingham  party  were  restored  to  power,  and 
Burke  was  made  paymaster  of  the  forces,  then 
the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  government,  and 
made  a  privy  councillor.  In  this  position  he 
carried  a  considerable  portion  of  his  measure  of 
economical  reform,  though  of  course  it  was  con- 
siderably curtailed. 

The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  broke 
up  his  party,  and  Burke  assumed  his  old  place  in 
opposition  till  the  ill-starred  coalition  of  Fox  and 
Lord  North,  when  he  was  again  made  paymaster. 
The  India  bill,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  that  poli- 
tical error,  is  said  to  have  been  a  plan  of  Burke's. 
The  skilful  tactics  of  Pitt  scattered  his  enemies 
to  the  winds;  and  the  generation  who  had  listened 
with  wonder  and  admiration  to  Burke  were  exiled 
for  ever  from  Parliament.  The  benches  were 
crowded  with  serried  ranks  of  fox-hunting  squires 
who  came  not  to  listen  to  Burke,  but  to  vote  with 
Pitt. 

In  1784^  the  University  of  Glasgow  elected  him 
Lord  Rector. 

In  1786,  Burke  entered  on  the  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life — the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings — and  in  1789  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  which  two  events  almost  exclusively 
absorbed  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For 
neither  of  these  is  there  any  room  for  judgment 
here.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  intense  sin- 
cerity in  both.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  pursued 
with  a  vehemence  and  frenzy  which  totally 
severed  him  from  the  affections  of  a  lifetime,  and 
was  indeed  scarcely  consistent  with  rationality. 

In  1790,  his  Reflections  on  ike  Revolution  in 
France  was  published,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
his  writings.  In  a  single  year  30,000  copies  were 
sold.  Most  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  loaded 
him  with  favors  and  presents.  The  Universities 
were  equally  enthusiastic  To  this  subject  the 
greater  part  of  his  future  writings  were  devoted ; 
and  they  bore  no  remote  analogy  to  the  pictures 
of  Turner  in  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  They 
were  nothing  more  than  pieces  of  gorgeous  color- 
ing, from  which  all  traces  of  the  reality  of  nature 
had  vanished. 

The  political  connection  between  Burke  and 
the  party  he  had  acted  with  all  his  life  had  been 


severed  in  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
tmd  even  his  personal  friendships  were  dissolved. 
In  December,  1792,  Burke,  in  a  clunax  of  feeling, 
formally  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  took 
his  seat  by  PiU.  But  even  Pitt  was  far  too  luke- 
warm for  Burke. 

On  the  24th  September,  1795,  a  pension  of 
£1,200  a  year  was  conferred  on  him,  which  was 
antedated  to  1793;  and  on  the  24th  October, 
1795,  two  others,  amounting  to  £2,500,  for  three 
lives,  and  antedated  to  July,  1793.  Of  all  men 
who  ever  received  a  pension,  few  were  better  de- 
serving of  it  than  Burke ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  it  was  given  him,  not  for  his  glorious  efforts 
to  stem  the  national  madness  about  the  American 
War,  but  for  the  most  mischievoos  part  of  his 
whole  career,  and  the  one  which  has  met  with 
the  unanimous  condemnation  of  every  competent 
ju^  since  his  time. 

Further  honors  were  intended  for  him.  He 
was  going  to  have  been  made  a  peer,  but  he  soon 
lost  all  tie  to  earthly  greatness.  In  1796,  he  was 
utterly  broken  by  tiie  loss  of  his  son,  a  man  cer- 
tainly of  talent,  whom  he  regarded  almost  with 
idolatry,  and  whom  his  excitable  imagination  had 
invested  with  a  genius  which,  he  fondly  hoped, 
would  one  day  eclipse  his  own.  The  heart-broken 
father  was  not  long  in  following.  After  tryine 
Bath  for  four  months,  without  benefit,  he  returned 
to  Beaconsfield  to  die;  and  in  July,  1797,  there 
were  laid  in  the  village  church,  remains  which 
had  contained  one  of  the  warmest  hearts,  the 
most  gorgeous  imaginations,  the  most  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  most  capacious  intellects  that 
ever  adorned  humanity. 

Observations  on  a  late  publication  intituled^ 
^Tke  present  State  of  the  Nation:'  London, 
1769. 

This  abounds  with  the  most  valuable  economi- 
cal details  of  the  condition  of  the  nation.  He 
shews  in  it,  how  clearly  he  saw  the  fallacy  of  the 
Balance  of  Trade.  *'  On  this  state  the  reader  will 
observe  that  I  take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the 
exports  to,  tiiese  conquests,  as  the  measure  of  the 
aovantages  which  we  derived  from  them." — **  So 
that  our  imports  from  them,  and  not  our  export, 
ought  always  to  be  considered  as  their  true  value ; 
and  this  corrective  ought  to  be  applied  to  all 
general  balances  of  our  trade  which  are  formed  on 
the  ordinary  principles."  In  fact,  this  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  system  of  Political  Economy  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  enforce,  that  it  is  not  the  labor  which 
gives  value  to  any  product  but  the  quantity  of 
things  that  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  Thus 
the  consequences  of  fundamental  principles  ap- 
pear in  cases  where  they  are  least  expected.  And 
this  IB  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  of 
the  second  school  of  Political  Economy  which  held 
that  labor  was  the  cause  of  value.  (Fobbign 
Tbadb:  Ricabdo.) 

He  also  clearly  saw  the  rotten  state  of  the 
finances  of  France,  and  utters  a  prophecy  which 
was  fully  verified  twenty  years  later.  "  Indeed, 
under  such  extreme  straitness  and  distraction 
labours  the  whole  body  of  their  finances,  so  far 
does  their  charge  outrun  their  supply  in  every 
particular,  that  no  man,  I  believe,  who  has  con- 
sidered their  affidrs  with  any  degree  of  attention 
or  information,  but  must  hourly  look  tor  some  ex- 
traordinary convulsion  in  that  whole  system ;  the 
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effect  of  which  on  France,  and  even  on  an 
Enrope,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture." 

Speech  on  American  Taxation  in  1 774. 

Tioo  letters  to  Gentlemen  in  the  City  of  Bristol 
on  the  Bills  dependijig  in  Parliament  relative  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland,     1 778. 

In  these  letters,  Burke's  enlarged  mind  ap- 
pears well.  The  miserable  jealousy  of  the  Bristol 
traders  wanted  to  keep  down  the  Irish  commerce. 
Burke  said,  "But  your  profit  and  theirs  must 
coincide.  Beggary  and  bankruptcy  are  not  the 
circumstances  which  invite  to  an  intercourse  with 
that,  or  any  other  country ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  invariably  true  that  the  superfluities  of 
a  rich  nation  furnish  a  better  object  of  trade  than 
the  necessities  of  a  poor  one.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  commercial  world  that  wealth  should  be 
found  everywhere."  These  may  sound  like  tru- 
isms now,  but  they  were  paradoxes  then. 

Speech  on  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  plan  for  the  better  security  of  the  independence 
of  Parliament^  and  the  economical  reformation  of 
the  civil  and  other  establishments,    Feb.,  1780. 

This  abounds  with  valuable  details  of  the  Eco- 
nomical state  of  the  nation. 

Thouehts  and  details  on  scarcity,     1795. 

An  admirable  tract  full  of  the  soundest  eco- 
nomical doctrine. 

Besides  these  tracts,  which  are  specially  on 
economical  subjects,  numerous  other  important 
doctrines  incidentally  occur.  Among  others  we 
may  mention  that  in  the  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France^  where  he  sees  that  money  is 
general  credit.  He  denounces  the  assignats 
which  were  substituted  *'  in  lieu  of  the  two  great 
recognized  species  that  represent  the  lasting  con- 
ventional  credit  of  mankind." 

BXTBV,  JAMES  DAWSOH. 

Commercial  enterprise  and  social  progress, 
London,  1858. 

BURN,  JOHN  ILDERTOH. 

Familiar  letters  on  population^  emigration^  home 
colonization,    London,  1832. 

BUEH,  RICHAUD,  LL.D. 

The  History  of  the  Poor  Laws,    London,  1764. 

BURN,  RICHARD. 

Statistics  of  the  Cotton  Trade.    London,  1847. 

BURNBSS,  W. 

Essay  on  the  Elements  of  British  Industry^  ^c, 
London,  1848. 

BURNLET,  WILLL&.H  HARDIN. 

Observations  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  experiment 
of  Negro  Emancipation,    London,  1842. 

BURT,  ALFRED. 

Life  Assurance ;  an  historical  and  statistical  ac- 
count ^tlie  population^  the  law  of  mortality^  and 
the  different  systems  of  Life  Assurance,  London, 
1849. 

BURTON^  JOHN  HILL.  The  son  of  an  offi- 
cer, was  educated  for  the  Scotch  bar,  and  passed 
advocate  in  1831.  He  very  early  became  a  zeal- 
ous supporter  of  Free  Trade  .doctrines,  and  being 


on  friendly  relations  with  Colonel  (now  General) 
Thompson,  contributed  to  the  Westminst^  Re- 
view in  1 833.  After  that  he  continued  to  support 
them  warmly  in  the  press,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Manchester  party  in 
1838,  when  they  were  just  commencing  that  appa- 
rently hopeless  agitation,  which,  from  a  remark- 
able combination  of  circumstances,  received  so 
magnificent  a  triumph  in  1846.  Besides  several 
works  on  professional  subjects,  Mr.  Burton  super- 
intended the  publication  of  Jeremy  Bentham^s 
works,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  introduction, 
containing  an  estimate  of  his  system  and  his 
merits.  He  has  also  published  in  general  litera- 
ture. The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume^ 
2  vols.,  1 846.  The  Lives  of  Lord  Lovat  and  Dun- 
can Forbes  of  CuUoden^  1847.  Narratives -of  Cri' 
minal  Trials  in  Scotland,  1852.  The  History  of 
Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Jacobite  insurrection,  1688 — 1748,  2  vols., 
1853. 

In  searching  among  the  cellars  of  the  Advocate's 
Library  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Burton  found  a  chest 
containing  all  the  books  and  accounts  relating  to 
the  too  famous  Darien  scheme,  the  Mississippi 
plan  of  Scotland.  A  selection  of  these  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  at  his  suggestion, 
in  1849. 

In  1854,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Prison  Board  of  Scotland. 

Political  and  Social  Economy,  its  practical  ap- 
plications, 1849. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  in  1848, 
gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  the  spread  of  So- 
cialistic principles  among  the  working  classes  in 
this  country.  This  work  was  written  to  counter- 
act the  mischievous  tendency  of  such  doctrines, 
fmd  is  essentially  popular  in  its  character.  It 
very  properly  avoids  dealing  much  with  abstract 
doctrines,  but  explains  the  actual  working  of  eco- 
nomic principles  in  society.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though it  is  professedly  popular,  the  author  cannot 
help  occasionally  noticing  abstract  principles,  and 
on  such  occasions  we  are  happy  to  see  that  Mr. 
Burton*s  doctrines  almost  invariably  coincide  with 
those  of  this  work. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  an  excellent  popnlar 
exposition  of  ^  Labor ;"  and  at  p.  23,  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  the  fallacy  of  the  very 
generally  received  doctrine,  that  labor  is  the  mea- 
sure of  value.  "  Labor  is  a  thing  too  vari^  and 
the  distinctions  between  its  different  aspects  are  of 
too  subtle  a  character,  to  admit  of  its  being  made 
an  actual  measure  of  value.  Speaking  of  the  labor 
that  seems  to  be  merely  mechanic^,  shall  we 
measure  by  the  locksmith,  the  machine  maker, 
and  the  chaser  of  the  precious  metals,  or  shall  we 
measure  by  the  ploughman,  the  himdloom  weaver, 
and  the  net  maker  ?  The  former  class  make  sums 
varying  from  3s.  to  15s.  a  day,  and  even  more; 
the  latter  keep  pretty  close  to  the  level  of  Is. 
When  we  come  to  the  field  of  Intellectual  labor, 
we  find  still  wider  differences,  and  soon  see  that 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  labor  as  a  practical 
measure.  To  speak  of  a  thing  being  worth  a  day's 
labor  generally,  is,  adopting  the  vulgar  but  dis- 
carded pecuniary  measure  of  value,  to  speak  of  it 
as  of  some  value  between  Is.  and  15s.  Nor  shall 
we  be  more  successful  if  we  take  the  produce  of 
the  labor.  Who  can  compare  the  rdative  worth 
of  ploughing  a  field,  the  weaving  of  a  web,  and 
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the  making  of  a  watch,  otherwise  ihan  by  the  turns 
they  will  respectively  bring  f  Thus,  practically, 
before  it  can  itself  serve  as  a  measure,  labor  must 
be  meted  out  by  that  other  measure  of  value,  which 
is  considered  so  uncertain — ^money."  This  is  evi- 
dently the  very  doctrine  of  Aristotle ;  and  is  the 
very  point  which  we  maintain  (Labob  ;  Vaxub), 
that  it  is  not  the  labor  which  gives  vtdue  to  a  pro- 
duct, but  the  value  of  the  product  which  proves  the 
value  of  the  labor;  and  is  the  complete  recita- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo,  De  Quincey,  and 
McCuUoch. 

Mr  Burton  then  describes  the  decaying  con- 
dition of  those  laborers  who  set  themselves  against 
the  irresistible  progress  of  invention  and  improve- 
ment. The  recent  unhappy  strikes  in  London, 
prove  but  too  well,  how  greatly  the  doctrines  of 
this  chapter  have  still  need  to  be  inculcated  on 
the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Burton  then  goes  on  to  shew  the  error  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  field  of  productiveness  is 
limited,  and  points  out  that  it  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  wants  of  men  that  calls  forth  the 
increased  energies  of  the  industrial  population 
to  create  something  to  gratify  those  wants.  His 
conception  oi  productive  labor  is  entirely  in  accor- 
dance with  our  own,  (Capital;  Pboduction.) 
At  p.  51,  he  says,  "We  lately  found  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper  calling  his  own  occupation  produc- 
tive, because  he  aided  in  producing  weekly  a 
broad  sheet  of  tangible  printed  paper,  while  he 
maintained  that  a  great  public  singer  was  an 
unproductive  laborer.  A  musical  enthusiast,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  took  an  hour  to  read  the 
newspaper,  and  did  not  remember  many  hours 
afterwards,  when  it  had  gone  to  light  the  household 
fires,  the  politics  he  had  read  in  it,  said  that  the 
public  singer  supplied  him  with  ideas,  and  pro- 
ducts of  science,  and  pleasurable  emotions,  that 
would  last  him  all  his  life.  Whatever  society  pays 
for^  and  ought  to  pay  for,  may  fairly  he  conkaered 
as  productive  labor  for  our  present  purpose  s  for 
though  there  are  no  tangible  objects  created  by  it, 
yet  it  contributes  in  the  end  to  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction. Whatever  tends  to  organize  and  civilize 
mankind  is  thus  pfoductive;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  what  proportion  of  the  majestic 
fruits  of  civilization,  which  lie  everywhere  around 
us,  we  owe  to  the  judges,  who  by  their  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  have  protected  private 
liberty  and  property  from  oppression  and  plun- 
der, and  to  the  instructors  of  youth,  whe  have 
disciplined  our  citizens  to  fulfil  their  respective 
parts  in  life.** 

This  is  the  very  doctrine  we  support.  And  in 
his  chapter  on  Capital,  Mr.  Burton,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  preceding  extract,  fully 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  incorporeal  capital. 
^'  Let  us  remember  that  capital  is  not  limited  to 
the  collections  of  thousands  of  pounds  invested  by 
the  monied  aristocracy ;  it  exists  wherever  man 
possesses  facilities  from  past  labor,  whether  exer- 
cised by  himself,  or  by  those  who  allow  him  to 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  for  laboring  to  better  effect 
in  future.  A  carpenter's  well  equipped  tool-chest 
is  capital,  producing,  when  combined  with  his 
labor,  a  far  higher  per  centage  than  the  sum  it 
cost  would  procure  for  an  i(Ue  man  of  fortune. 
Education^  skill,  even  good  principles^  are  capital; 
they  are  something  that  has  been  made  by  the  in- 
dividual who  enjoys  them,  or  by  others,  who  have 


communicated  their  benefit  to  him.  The  savage, 
when  he  has  made  a  bow,  and  fitted  it  with  a 
string  of  twisted  grass,  and  has  got  a  quiver  of 
arrows  made  with  reeds  and  pointed  with  ebony, 
is  a  capitalist.  Few  could  be  in  a  better  position 
for  estimating  the  efficacy  of  capital  than  a  New 
Zealander,  who,  depending  on  his  native  bones 
and  muscles  for  obtiuning  food,  finds  himself  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows. 
All  that  is  saved  from  labor  past,  is  an  accelerator 
of  labor  future.  The  saving  from  past  labor,  that 
enables  a  father  to  train  his  son  to  a  skilled  pro- 
fession, is  capital,  though  he  should  never  give 
that  son  a  farthing  in  the  shape  of  money.  If  the 
father  can  afford  the  son  food  for  a  few  years, 
that  he  may  gain  strength  for  bodily  labor,  this 
also  is  capital.  Everything  that  endows  the 
human  being  with  more  than  the  naked  forked 
animal,  which  man  has  been  described  to  be, 
is  capitaL  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  any  one 
to  have  capital  made  to  his  hand — ^it  is  the  uni- 
formly acknowledged  felicity  of  possessing  a  for- 
tune; but  there  is  always  a  person  who  has 
created  the  capital,  or  made  the  fortune :  and  in 
answer  to  all  statements,  that  the  quantity  of 
productive  labor  depends  on  the  amount  of 
capital,  we  have  to  set  forth  the  existence  of  the 
productive  labor  that  has  created  the  capital.** 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  accurate. 
We  have  shewn  that  not  only  pasi  labor,  which 
we  may  call  positive,  may  be  used  as  capital,  but 
fdso  its  opposite,  ov  future  labor,  which  is  a  nega- 
tive, may  also  be  used  as  capital. 

Two  chapters  on  the  "  Working  Classes  "  con- 
tain much  excellent  advice  about  strikes,  and  the 
condition  and  duties  of  the  working  classes  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Burton  then  examines  the  duties  of  wealth 
and  landed  property,  and  discountenances  the 
projects  which  some  ardent  writers  have  brought 
forwards,  for  transforming  the  country  into  pea- 
sant properties. 

A  chapter  on  "  Population  "  successfully  con- 
troverts several  of  the  Malthusian  doctrines,  and 
shews  the  fallacy  upon  which  several  of  them 
rest.    (Population.) 

Mr.  Burton  then  combats,^in  a  commendable 
**  spirit  of  pure  hostility,"  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist doctrines,  of  which  he  avows  himself  the 
uncompromising  enemy  in  all  shapes  and  forms. 

The  next  chapters  discuss  ''the  limits  of  the 
function  of  the  State'*  and  ''education.**  In  the 
latter  the  author  thinks  that  children,  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  it,  should  receive  education 
at  the  public  expense. 

A  discussion  on  "Pauperism  and  the  Poor 
Laws"  and  "Emigration"  conclude  the  work. 

We  have  said  that  the  above  work  is  especially 
intended  as  a  popular  exposition  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  it.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Burton  meditates  a  more  extensive  work  on 
a  somewhat  similar  plan;  we  would  earnestly 
urge  on  him  to  proceed  with  it  while  yet  there  is 
time. 

Report  on  arrestment  of  Wages;  the  effect  of 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  small  debts;  and  the 
practice  of  truck  in  Scotland.     1853. 

This  is  a  report  prepared  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  Lord  Advocate  Mcmcrieff,  in  1853. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  creditor  may  not  only 
proceed  against  his  debtor,  but  if  he  finds  out  iwy 
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person  who  holds  any  money  or  property  of  his 
debtor's,  he  may  arrest  it  in  his  hands.  This  prin- 
ciple is  unknown  to  English  law,  except  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  it  is  called  "  foreign  attach- 
ment," and,  we  believe,  in  a  few  other  places.  It 
has,  however,  to  some  extent,  been  adopted  in 
England  recently.  This  facility  for  *^  arresting  *' 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  before  it 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  has  opened  a 
door  for  a  very  wide  extension  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem among  the  working  classes  in  Scotland ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  a  great  many  instances,  has 
enabled  reckless  and  improvident  men  to  obtain 
credit,  where  they  never  would  otherwise  have 
done  so.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  system, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  have  been  fiercely  con- 
tested. And,  like  in  many  other  social  questions, 
there  is  undoubtedly  ^  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.**  It  appears,  however,  chiefly  to  prevail  in 
the  western  counties  of  Scotland ;  and  above  all 
in  Glasgow.  In  consequence  of  this  system,  the 
legal  processes  taken  out  against  working  persons 
are  enormous.  In  Glasgow  alone,  in  1853,  they 
were  30,000  annually.  No  doubt  much  oppression 
occurred  in  individual  instances,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  were  much  called  in  question. 

In  1853,  Lord- Advocate  Moncrleff  appointed 
Mr.  Burton  as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  methods 
adopted  to  evade  the  Truck  Act.  Mr.  Burton 
made  a  tour  through  most  of  the  counties  south  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  result  was  the  above  Report, 
which  places  a  mass  of  information  before  the 
reader,  which  we  do  not  believe  is  to  be  got  else- 
where. The  contents  of  this  Report,  which  ought 
to  be  more  generally  known  than  it  is,  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  discussion  of  a  very  interesting 
and  subtle  nature  among  all  those  who  pay  atten- 
tion to  our  social  organization,  and  on  which  it  is 
peculuu-ly  difficult  to  come  to  any  decision  with 
which  one  would  be  inclined  to  be  satisfied,  that 
he  had  arrived  at  certain  conclusions. 

Comrnttnism.    Edinburgh,  1854. 

Reprinted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  Com- 
munism. 

Emigraiumy  in  Ui  practical  application  to  indi' 
viduaU  and  communittes.    Edinburgh,  1 85 1 . 

The  British  Empire,    London,  1856. 


BV8CBSECK,  A.  E. 

Die  einriehtung  von  Stoats- CHro^Banken  in  der 
Preussichen  Monarchic,    Berlin,  1845. 

BTJSHE,  0EETA8E  PAEEEB. 

Some  considerations  on  the  Income  Tax,  Lon- 
don, 1845. 

BTISZ,  F.  J.    Aullc  Councillor  and  Professor. 

System  der  gearmmten  Armenpjiege.  Nach 
dem  Werk  des  S,  Von  Chrando  md  nach  eignen 
Ansichten,  .  Stuttgard,  1845. 

BUTEL-DUHONT,  OEOBOE  HABIE. 

Born  at  Paris,  20th  October,  1725.  An  advo- 
cate. Secretary  to  the  Embassy  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  filled  several  other  offices.  He  trans- 
lated several  works  from  English,  and  was  an 
author  himself.  He  died  about  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Histoire  et  commerce  des  Antilles  Angloises, 
1758. 

Traits  de  la  circulation  et  du  credit  Paris, 
1771. 

Theorie  de  luxe ;  ou  Traiii  dans  lequel  on  en- 
ireprend  detablir  que  le  luxe  est  un  ressort,  non 
seulement  utile,  mais  meme  indispensablement  nS" 
cessaire  a  la  prospSriti  dun  Eiat    Paris,  1771. 

Recherches  historiques  et  critiques  sur  Vad' 
ministration  pvhlique  et  privSe  des  terres  chez  les 
Remains^  depuis  le  commencement  de  la  RSpulH 
lique  jusqu*au  siecle  de  Jules  Cesar,    Paris,  1779. 

These  two  latter  works  are  very  highly  praised 
by  BlanquL 

BUTTBBWOBTH,  EDWIN. 
A  statistical  sketch  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,    London,  1841. 

BTLES,  JOHE  BABNABDi  SIB.     One  of 

the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and  popular  PoHOeal 
Economy  examined.    London,  1850. 

Observations  on  the  Usury  Laws.  London, 
1845. 

A  practical  treatise  on  the  law  of  BtUs  of  Ex- 
change,  ^.    7th  Edition.    XLondon*  1857. 

BTTEMEIST^   HEINBICH  JOEANN. 
Delineatio  rei  minisiratica.    Argentorati,  1744. 
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An  address  on  the  Com  Laws, 
tionist,    London,  1846. 
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Histoire  des  joyaux  et  principdUs  richesses  de 
r  Orient  et  de  F  Occident    Geneve,  1667. 

CD. 

MSmoires  sur  V  agriculture  du  Boulonnais,  et 
des  cantons  maritimes  voisins.    Boulogne,  1784. 

0.  D.  0. 

Observations  on 'the  re-adjustment  (^taxation, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  more  simple  mode  of 
collecting  a  Revenue,  than  at  present  pursued.  In 
a  letter  to  John  Macgregor,  Esq.  London,  1845. 


C.P. 

The  Elements  of  the  Currency plavdy  statedand 
practically  discussed.    London,  1856. 

Free  Trade,  its  moral,  social,  commercial,  agri* 
cultural,  aud political  results.    London,  1852. 

An  inmUry  into  the  National  Debt  and  Sinking 
Fund,    London,  1856. 

The  politics  and  Political  Economy  of  weak 
governments.    London,  1858. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  between  Protection  and 
Free  Trade,  or  cheap  bread  compatible  with  both. 
London,  1852. 

Present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Country  in  rtferenee  to  Free  Trade.  London, 
1846. 
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La  rSvohUion  politique^  et  la  rhtohdion  $oeiale. 
Paris,  1848. 

C.  H.;  Br.    See  OHAMBBmx.Kv,  Huqh. 

C.  J.    See  Chiij>,  Jo6iah. 

0.  J.    Merchant. 

Proposals  for  regulating  the  Silver  Coyne^  hear- 
ing ike  charge  of  itj  producing  a  circulaiioTi^  and 
securing  it  to  the  kingdom.    London,  1696. 

C.B. 

A  treatise  concerning  the  regulation  oftke  Coyne 
of  England.   London,  1696. 

C.S.S. 

Com  V,  Cotton.  Inscribed  to  the  Duke  of  Buck" 
ingkam.    London,  1843. 

C.W. 

An  alarum  to  England  to  prevent  its  destruction 
by  the  loss  of  Trade  and  Navigation.  London, 
1700. 

aw. 

EngkuuTs  interest  by  trade  asserted.  London, 
1671. 

C.  W.    A  Lover  of  his  Conntiy. 
Traders  destruction  is  England^s  ruin.     Lon- 
don, 1659. 

C.W.    M.D. 

A  proposal  for  raising  a  fund  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  the  Nation.    London,  17—. 

OABANILLAB^N. 

Recherehespour  substituer  U  papier-monnaie  au 
nunUraire.    Le  Mans,  1848. 

CABANI8,   PIERBB  JEAV   OBOBaES. 

Bom  at  Cosmac,  in  1757,  was  eminent  as  a  phy- 
sician, a  philosopher,  and  a  writer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Conncil  of  500,  and  after  the  18th 
Brnmaire  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Conser- 
vative Senate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  died  6tb  May,  1808. 
Essai  sur  les  secours  publics.    Paris,  1793. 

n  • ,  X  CABARBUS,  PBAN90I8,  COMTB  DE,  was 
^  bora^at  Bayonne,  in  1752.  Being  destined  for 
toinmerbp,  he  was  sent  to  Saragossa  to  learn  Spa- 
nish. He  established  himself  near  Madrid,  and 
lK»ame  acquainted  with  Campoman^s,  d*Oiivad^s, 
and  other  Spanish  economists.  Upon  his  advice 
the  minister  of  finance  created  government  notes 
bearing  interest,  which  had  a  good  effect  in  re- 
storing credit.  This  having  succeeded,  the  Bank 
of  St.  Charles  at  Madrid  was  founded,  and  placed 
under  his  direction,  bnt  he  was  disgraced  in  1788, 
on  the  death  of  Charles  III.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France 
and  Holland.  In  1809,  Ferdinand  VII.  appointed 
.  bim  minister  of  finance.  He  died  27th  April, 
1810.* 

Memoria  presentado  a  S.  M,  para  laformacion 
di  un  banco  naccional,  par  mono  del  excellentissimo 
Senor  Cande  de  Florida  Blaneoy  su  primer  seore' 
tare  de  Estado.    Madrid,  1782. 


Memoria  sobra  la  union  del  commercio  de  Ame* 
rica  con  el  Asia.     1784. 

Castas  sobre  los  obstaculos  que  la  naturalezza,  la 
opinion^  y  las  leyes  oponen  a  la  felicidad  publica. 
Madrid,  1780. 

CABET.  ETIE5NE,  was  bom  Ist  January, 
1788,  at  Dijon.  One  of  the  most  notorious  so- 
cialists of  the  day.  He  is  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and 
was  intended  for  that  trade  himself,  till  12  years 
of  age.  His  father,  however,  gave  him  a  good 
education,  and  he  studied  medicine  and  law,  and 
became  an  advocate  at  Dijon.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  there  in  consequence  of  the  ardor  he  dis- 
played in  defending  General  Veaux,  in  1816,  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  Bourbons.  He 
then  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  profession.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  avocat-g^n^ral  of 
Corsica.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  on  account  of  the 
violent  democratic  opinions  he  avowed.  The  de- 
partmentof  theC6te-d*or  returned  him  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  which  he  maintained  the  most 
violent  doctrines.  He  established  a  newspaper, 
Le  Populaire,  on  the  same  principles,  which  in 
February,  1834,  having  contained  some  violent 
attacks  on  the  king,  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  two  years  imprisonment.  He  escaped  to  Eng- 
land, and  lived  there  till  1839. 

In  1841,  he  began  to  put  forth  his  peculiar  So- 
cialistic doctrines.  These  are  reduced  to  a  regular 
treatise  in  his  Voyage  en  Icarie^  published  in  1842. 
(Sociio^isM).  This  became  very  popular,  and  in 
1847  he  came  to  London  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land 
in  Texas  to  carry  out  his  scheme.  Having  succeeded 
in  this,  a  party  of  his  disciples  started  for  the  settle- 
ment, against  his  advice,  as  was  said.  They  suf- 
fered much,  which  becoming  known  at  Paris,  made 
a  great  outcry  against  him.  Cabet,  however,  set 
out  with  a  new  l^d  of  disciples  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  Mormons  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
^Nauvoo,  and  in  May,  1850,  Cabet  was  allowed  to 
establish  his  colony  there,  where  it  is  said  still  to 
exist.  Cabet  is  sole  judge  and  ruler.  The  num- 
ber is  said  to  be  about  200.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets  on  his  doctrines,  Cabet  has 
published, — 

Voyage  en  Icarie.    Paris,  1842. 

Vrcn  communisme,    Paris,  1847. 

Douz'lettres  sur  la  communauti.    Paris,  1845. 

Realisation  de  la  communautS.    Paris,  1847. 

Almanack  Icarien.    Paris,  1844. 

CABOR,  SAMUEL  rHOUKEATJ,  bom  at 

La  Rochelle  in  1816. 

Subsistences  et  Populations.    Paris,  1850. 

OAOHAZZI,  LXrCA  DE  SAMTJELK 

Elemertti  delV  arte  staHsfica.    Naples,  1808-9. 
Saggio  sulla  popolazione  del  regno  di  Puglia 
ne^  passaii  tempi^  i  nel presents.    Napoli,  1820. 

CAOHOLI,  OTTAVIO. 

Cenni  statistici  di  Verona^  e  delta  sua  pro" 
vincia,  collapianta  di  Verona  nel  1849.  Yerona, 
1849. 

CAJAinrS,  EBIC, 

JSistorisk  ock  csconomisk  beskr\fiung  ^fwer 
Cronoby  Sokn  uH  Osterbotn.    Abo,  1755. 
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CAIBNES, 


CAIOHIABT  BE  SAULCT,L. F.JOSEPH. 

JEssai  de  ckunfication  des  monnates  autonomes 
de  FEspagne,    Metz,  1840. 

Reckerches  sur  les  monnaiea  de  la  citi  de  Metz. 
Metz,  1836. 

Reckerches  sur  les  monnaies  des  Comies  et  Dues 
de  Bar,    Paris,  1843. 

Reckerches  sur  les  monnaies  des  dues  kSre^ 
ditaires  de  Lorraine,    Metz,  1841. 

Reckerckes  sur  les  monnais  des  JEvegues  de 
Metz.    Metz,  1845. 

CAIED,  JAMES.  M.P. 

Higk  farming  under  liberal  covenants  tke  best 
substitute  for  Protection,    Edinbargh,  1849. 

Englisk  agriculture  in  1 850-5 1 .    London,  1 85 1 . 

Hiek  farming  vindicated  and  further  illustrated, 
Edinburgh,  1850. 

The  plantation  scheme^  or  tke  West  of  Ireland 
as  a  field  for  investment,    London,  1850. 

Prairie  farming  in  America^  witk  notes,  by  tke 
vmy,  on  Canada  and  the  United  States.  London, 
1859. 

CAIRN  ES,  JOHN  E.  Whately  professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  Trinity  College,  Dnblin, 
and  professor  of  Jnrispmdence  fmd  Political 
Economy  in  Gal  way  College. 

Tke  Ckaracter  and  Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy,    London,  1857. 

The  object  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to 
discuss  the  nature,  objects,  and  limits  of  econo- 
mic science,  and  the  method  of  investigation 
pr^er  to  it  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study. 
(At  p.  3,  Professor  Cairnes  enters  a  protest,  in 
which  we  are  happy  to  concur,  against  the  ex- 
cessive authority  which  statistics  are  assuming 
over  Political  Economy.  In  former  times  men 
studied  principles,  but  now  they  seem  exclusively 
to  collect  statistics,  and  even  to  consider  Political 
Economy  as  having  no  other  aim  than  to  explain 
statistics.  Now  there  is  no  science  in  which 
statistics  are  not  of  immense  value,  when  pro* 
perlv  used,  but  sciences  depend  upon  certain 
fundamental  conceptions,  and  not  upon  statistics. 
Statistics  are  of  great  use  in  mechanics,  but  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  mechanics  are  not 
formed  from  statistics :  so  statistics  may  be  of 
great  use  in  medical  science,  but  the  treatment  of 
a  fever  does  not  depend  upon  statistics.  So  in 
Political  Economy,  statistics  are  also  of  great  use, 
but  its  fundamental  conceptions  and  principles  in 
no  way  depend  upon  them.  ^  Thus  statistics  must 
be  the  handmaiden  and  not  the  mistress  of  Political 
Economy. 

Professor  Cairnes  says,  p.  3,  **  The  technical 
terms  of  Political  Economy  are  often  taken  from 
popular  language,  and  inevitably  partake,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  looseness  of  collo- 
quial usage.  It  is  noti  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  economic  discussions  should  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  or  severity 
of  expression  and  argnmentatjon^-consequently 
with  the  same  success — as  if  they  treated  of  the 
ideas  of  number  and  extension,  or  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  material  universe." 

To  this  doctrine  we  must  enter  our  decided 
protest.  It  is  the  very  cause  of  the  science  being 
in  so  controverted  a  state  at  the  present  day,  that 
economists  have  not  really  examined  imd  settled 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  (Pbbuicikabt 


DiscouHSB ;  Axioms  ahd  Defihitions).  The 
technical  terms  of  many  of  the  other  sciences  are 
taken  from  common  discourse,  but  they  are  care- 
fully appropriated  to  certain  meanings  in  those 
sciences,  and  always  used  in  that  single  sense. 

The  consequences  of  Professor  Cairnes's  loose 
phraseology,  are  very  soon  apparent.    At  p.  7  he 
says,  "  I  shall,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that 
'  wealth,'  the  subject  matter  of  Political  Economy, 
is  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment.**    Now  what 
is  wealtk  ?    Does  Professor  Cairnes  include  incor- 
poreal elements  as  well  as  material  ones  under 
that  title  ?     A  question  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance  in  Political    Economy.     After   bringing 
forward  definitions  of  this  science  that  have  been 
propounded  by  various  writers  in  which  he  sub- 
stantially agrees,  he  proposes  his  own,  either 
this, — '*Political  Economy  is  the  science,  which, 
accepting  as  ultimate  facts  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  physical  laws  of  the  external  world, 
investigate  the  laws  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  which  result   from   their 
combined  operation ;"  or  this— "Political  Econo- 
my is  the  science  which  traces  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  up 
to  their  causes,  in  the  principles  of  human  nature 
and  the  laws  and  events  of  the  external  world.** 
Now  let  us  observe  that  assuming  the  '^principles 
of  human  nature**  and  "laws  and  events  of  the 
external  world**  to  be  all  known  and  accepted  as 
fiicts,  still,  neither  from  the  definitions  offered,  nor 
from  his  whole  treatise,  can  we  discover  what  he 
means  by  wealtk,  ox  production,  ov  distribution,  each 
of  them  words  of  a  fundamental  importance.   We 
have  asked  above  what  the  Professor  means  by 
Wealtk ;  We  now  ask  what  he  means  by  Produc' 
Hon  ?  For  as  it  stands  we  have  nothing  to  inform 
us  whether  the  whole  science  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  is  included  in  it.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  school  of  Quesnay 
and  Adam  Smith  lay  in  the  difi'erent  meanings 
ffiven  to  Production  &nd  Productive  labor,  and  dif- 
ferent theories  of  taxation  have  been  founded  on 
the  meanings  given  to  it.    We  can  only  say  that 
this  definition  of  Political  Economy  leaves  us  in 
total  darkness  as  to  its  "nature,  objects  and 
limits.'* 

Professor  Cairnes  then  quotes  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Mill,  in  which  we  do  not  think  he  has  very 
clearly  expressed  the  connection  between  Science 
and  Art.  The  true  connection  is  well  expressed 
by  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  1.  3.  "Quod  in  contem- 
platione  instar  causs  est,  id  in  operatione  instar 
regul»  est.** — "That  which  is  a  principle  in 
Science  is  the  Rule  in  Art.**  However,  we  shall 
reserve  some  discussion  on  this  till  farther  on  in 
these  remarks. 

Prbfessor  Cairnes  then  discusses  whether  Poli- 
tical Economy  is  an  exact,  a  positive,  or  an 
hypothetical  Science ;  as  we  have  so  fully  consi- 
dered this  question  in  the  Pbbuminabt  Dis- 
COX7B8B,  we  shall  not  repeat  here  what  is  there 
stated. 

Professor  Cairnes  then  classes  Political  Eco- 
nomy with  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Optics,  Che- 
mistry, Electricity,  and  the  Physical  Sciences, 
which  have  reached  the  deductive  stage  (p.  38), 
and  truly  says  (p.  58),  that  the  course  of  in- 
quiry in  them  will  be  analogous.  As  an  example 
of  an  economic  law,  he  takes  the  ^^  very  funda- 
mental law  in  Political  Economy,  that  "  cost  of 
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production  regulates  the  value  of  freely  produced 
commodUieSy''  which  he  maintainB  to  be  trae.  Not 
that  every  particolar  instance  of  exchange  will 
be  governed  by  the  law  of  cost  of  production ; 
bat  he  says  that  it  is  the  constant  and  nnfailing 
tendency  of  things  to  do  so.  How  far  this  can  be 
accepted  as  a  scientific  tmth  we  have  folly  ex- 
examined  elsewhere.  (Cost  of  Peoductioh  ; 
Pricbs,  Thsobt  of  ;  Cohtinuitt,  Law  or). 

Professor  Cairnes  then  considers  ^*  the  solution 
of  an  economic  problem  and  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible,**  in  which  he  again 
maintains  that  Political  Economy  is  not  an  exact 
science. 

He  then  devotes  a  lecture  to  support  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine  of  population,  in  which  we  do 
not  think  he  has  been  succeasfiil,  as  we  think  that 
Malthus  has  not  correctly  stated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  problem  (Capital  ;  Population). 
Professor  Cairnes  then  adopts  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus,  ^  that  there  is  in  human  beings  a  ten- 
dency to  multiply  faster  than  subsistence  is 
capable  of  being  increased.**    (p.  1 12). 

In  his  last  lecture,  Professor  Cairnes  attempts 
to  restore  the  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent.  We 
shall  not  discuss  the  matter  as  it  is  fully  done 
under  Rbht.  But  we  shall  only  observe  how  the 
adoption  of  it  agrees  with  Professor  Caimes*s  doc- 
trine, that  Political  Economy  is  to  be  treated  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  Physical  Sciences. 
He  notices  the  theory  first  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Anderson  in  1777  (Aicdbbson),  and  further 
developed  by  Ricardo.  How  entirely  inadequate 
this  theoiT  is,  we  have  shewn  in  Rent.  How- 
ever, Professor  Cairnes  implicitly  adopts  it.  He 
then  says,  p.  152,  ••  This  is  the  theory  of  Rent,  as 
expounded  by  Ricardo.  It  explains  the  existence 
of  Rent  in  the  case  of  all  those  lands  on  which 
agricultural  produce  is  raised  at  less  than  the 
greatest  cost  at  which  it  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced; but  it  explains  it  in  this  case  only.  It 
has  accordingly  been  objected  to  this  theory, 
&c.,  &c.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  assuming  the 
facts  to  be  as  the  objection  implies,  the  theory  of 
Ricardo  fails  to  account  for  them ;  and  beyond 
question,  the  facts  are  as  the  objection  implies. 
This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the 
theory,  which,  as  I  have  just  shewn  you,  is  based 
on  fikcts  quite  as  certain  as  those  which  are  urged 
against  it."      ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  have  mentioned  two  cases  of  Rent  in  which 
the  phenomenon  is  not  explicable  on  the  theory 
of  Ricardo.  I  shall  now  mention  another.**  We 
have  quoted  these  passages  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  how  far  Professor  Cairnes  observes  his 
own  doctrine,  that  Political  Economy  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Physical 
Sciences.  How  is  a  theory  which  is  only  capable 
of  explaining  one  single  class  of  cases,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  explain- 
ing three  other  classes  of  cases,  analogous  to  any 
theory  received  in  Physical  Science  f  And  Pro- 
fessor Cairnes  resolutely  adheres  to  it,  because  it 
can  explain  one  class  of  facts  I  Would  this  be 
permitted  in  any  Physical  Science  whatever? 
If  this  is  to  be  permitted,  why  was  the  Ptolemaic 
Astronomy  overthrown?  It  was  ftilly  capable 
of  explaining  a  very  large  class  of  cases,  and  yet, 
because  there  were  others  it  could  not  explain,  it 
was  rejected.  If  this  mode-  of  reasoning  is  to  be 
allowed  in  Political  Eccmomy,  why  was  the  cor- 


puscular theory  of  light  overthrown  ?  It  fully 
explained  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  and  yet 
being  found  incapable  of  explaining  others,  it 
was  rejected.  The  Ptolemaic  Astronomy  and  the 
emission  theory  of  light  were  equally  based  on 
cei*tain  '*  facts,**  or  phenomena,  as  the  Ricardian 
Theory  of  Rent.  Why  was  the  Phlogiston  Theory 
of  Chemistry  overthrown?  It  was  based  on  cer- 
tain facts. 

Now,  Physicists  having  tried  each  of  the  above 
theories,  and  finding  them  incapable  of  explaining 
other  facts  different  from  those  they  were  based 
upon,  have  unanimously  rejected  them  in  favor  of 

feneral  theories,  which  have  explained  aU  cases. 
1^0  Physicist  ever  thought  of  writing  a  work  on 
astronomy,  in  which  one  set  of  phenomena  were 
explained  on  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  another 
on  the  Copernlcan  system.  No  Phvsicist  ever 
wrote  a  treatise  on  optics  in  which  the  emission 
theory  was  maintained  in  one  part,  and  the  wave 
theory  in  another  part.  But  that  is  what  Pro- 
fessor Calmer  does  in  supporting  the  Ricardian 
Theory  of  Rent.  And  on  a  greater  scale,  this  is 
the  very  objection  which  applies  to  the  whole 
Ricardian  system  of  Political  Economy.  It  is 
based  on  three^  if  not  four,  contradictory  theories 
of  value.  And  how  any  man  educated  in  physi- 
cal science  can  fail  to  see  that,  or  how  seeing  that, 
he  can  continue  to  maintain  it,  is  beyond  us  to 
imagine. 

Now,  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  fully  admit 
the  immense  practical  benefits  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  the  early  Economists  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  world.  To  them  be  all  doe 
honor.  But  after  all,  the  character  of  their  work 
was  purely  destructive.  They  were  engaged  in 
a  glorious  combat  to  liberate  mankind  from  the 
shackles  which  accumulated  error,  perverse  in- 
genuity, and  selfish  sophistry  had  imposed  upon 
them.  Their  principal  efforts  were,  therefore,  to 
overthrow,  and  to  do  that,  no  very  great  nicety  of 
expression  was  necessary.  The  accomplishment 
and  the  triumph  of  their  work  was  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Trade. 

Many  persons  think  that  the  establishment  of 
Free  Trade  is  the  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  Poli- 
tical Economy.  But  that  is  a  most  grievous  delu- 
sion. It  is  only  one  of  the  magnificent  services  it 
is  capable  of  rendering  to  mankind,  and  is  indeed 
only  the  basis  of  the  Science.  It  is  only  clearing 
the  ground  of  rubbish,  and  laying  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  edifice  of  the  Science  is  to  be 
reared. 

The  rough  work  has  been  done,  but  the  finer 
work  has  yet  to  be  done.  In  the  discussions 
raised  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  vast  masses 
of  truth  have  been  ascertained.  But  they  are  still 
in  a  crude,  fragmentary,  and  unconnected  state. 
They  are  merely  a  mass  of  raw  materials,  which 
have  yet  to  be  reduced  into  harmony  and  order, 
and  consolidated  into  a  great  systematic  edifice  of 
science,  and  that  so  far  from  being  done,  has 
scarcely  yet  been  even  attempted.  And  it  can 
onlv  be  done  by  patient  and  continuous  thought, 
ana  by  endeavouring  to  discover  those  great  con- 
ceptions and  axioms  which  will  connect  these  dis- 
jointed and  fragmentary  masses  of  ascertained 
truths.  That  this  is  the  only  method  that  can 
ever  succeed,  no  one  conversant  with  the  history 
of  physical  science  can  deny,  and  yet  so  far  from 
having  been  attempted  by  the  chief  writers  on 
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Political  Economy,  it  has  been  positiyelr  discoan- 
tenanced  by  them.  Bat  that  ifl  manifestlj  the 
datj  of  fiitnre  Economists. 

In  an  Appendix,  Professor  Caimes  has  done  ns 
the  honor  to  single  as  oat  for  special  attack,  and 
from  the  challenge  he  has  thrown  oat  to  as  we 
shall  see  how  far  he  has  really  understood  the 
doctrine  of  the  Economist,  whose  champion  he 
has  declared  himself. 

After  three  pages  of  verbal  cayilling,  of  which 
he  is  welcome  to  make  the  most,  he  says,  p.  176, 
*'  Bat  a  word  with  regard  to  Mr.  Macleod*s  capa- 
city of  understanding  the  authors  whose  writings 
be  treats  so  contemptuously.  A  large  portion  of 
his  introduction  to  his  second  vol.  (i.  e.,  Theory 
and  Practice  o/Bankin^)^  is  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  controvert  the  received  doctrine  which  attri- 
butes to  *  cost  of  production'  a  governing  influ- 
ence on  the  value  of  certain  classes  of  commodi- 
ties. *  Political  Economy,'  he  says,  '  can  never 
advance  a  step  until  this  arch-heresy  be  utterly 
routed  out*  Well,  what  is  his  contradiction  of 
the  *  arch-heresy?'    Here  it  is  given  in  capitals. 

*  YaLUB  dobs  mot  SPBIICO  FBOM  THB  LaBOB  OF 
THB   PbODUCBB,   but   FBOM   THB   DbSIBB  OF  THB 

CoiisuMBB.  To  allege  that  value  springs  from 
the  labor  of  the  producer,  is  exactly  an  analogous 
error  in  Political  Economy  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
fixity  of  the  earth  in  Astronomy.* 

**  Granting  that  the  analogy  is  perfect  (though  I 
confess  I  am  unable  to  perceive  it),  will  Mr. 
Macleod  inform  us  who  has  said  that  *  Value 
springs  from  the  labor  of  the  producer  ? '  ** 

Is  Professor  Caimes  in  jest  or  in  earnest  ?  Has 
he  ever  read  Ricardo  and  the  Economists  of  his 
school  f  We  only  take  a/etr  passages  from  them. 

Thus  Ricardo  says,  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy and  Taxation,  Brd  edii,,  p.  13 — 

*^  In  speaking,  however,  of  labor  as  being  the 
foundation  of  all  value,  &c.** 

At  page  19 — 

••  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  fi.  c,  labor) 
is  the  foundation  of  exchangeable  value,  &c.** 

Atpage320 — 

•*  Value  then  essentially  diflfers  from  riches,  for 
value  depends  not  on  abundance,  but  on  the  dif- 
ficulty or  facility  of  production.  The  labor  of  a 
million  of  men  in  manufactures  will  always  pro- 
duce the  same  value^  but  not  always  the  same 
riches.  By  the  invention  of  machinery,  by  im- 
provements in  skill,  by  a  better  division  of  labor, 
or  by  the  discoverv  of  new  markets,  where  more 
advantageous  exchanges  may  be  made,  a  million 
of  men  may  produce  double  or  treble  the  amount 
of  riches,  of  *  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
amusements,*  in  one  state  of  society,  that  they 
could  produce  in  another,  but  they  will  not,  on 
that  account,  add  anything  to  value ;  for  every- 
thing rises  or  falls  in  value  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  or  difficulty  of  producing  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labor  em- 
ployed on  its  production.** 

At  page  323— 

**  That  commodity  is  alone  invariable,  which  at 
all  Umes  requires  the  same  sacrifice  of  toil  and 
labor  to  produce  it** 

These  passages  seem  to  us  pretty  plainly  to 
declare  that  value  springs  from  the  labor  of  the 
producer ;  but  let  us  see  what  some  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Ricardian  school  say. 


Thus  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  Introductory  Dim- 
course  to  the  Wealth  of  Natimu,  says,  p.  xxxii — 
'T^fOcke  has  here  all  but  established  the  frmda- 
mental  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
science  of  Wealth.  Had  he  carried  his  analysis 
a  little  further,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  water,  leaves,  skins,  and  other  spon- 
taneous prodactions  of  nature,  have  no  value, 
except  what  they  owe  to  the  labor  required  for 
their  appropriation  .  ♦  ♦  ♦  An  object  which 
may  be  appropriated  or  adapted  to  our  use,  with- 
out any  voluntary  labor  on  our  part,  may  be  of 
the  very  highest  utility ;  but  as  it  is  the  free  gift 
of  nature,  it  is  quite  impossible  it  can  have  the 
smallest  value." 

And  Note  II.,  p.  438— 

*'  When,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  labor  of  man 
is  either  immediately  and  directly,  or  remotely 
and  indirectly  the  chief  eource  and  limiting  prin- 
ciple of  exchangeable  value,** 

Did  Professor  Caimes  ever  read  Mr.  McCnl- 
loch*s  Theory  of  Absenteeism,  and  what  is  his 
opinion  of  it  r 

Did  Professor  Caimes  ever  read  The  Templar's 
Dialogues,  by  De  Quincey,  which  have  always  been 
considered  as  the  very  quintessence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Ricardian  School  P    (Db  Quincbt). 

These  passages,  among  numbers  that  might  be 
cited,  seem  to  us  plainly  to  declare,  that  vahe 
springs  from  the  labor  of  the  producer.  Bat  let  ns 
see  what  impression  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo  have 
made  on  other  writers.    Let  ns  take  Malthns  first. 

Malthus  says,  D^nitians  in  Political  Economy, 
p.  183— 

"  Mr.  Ricardo,  therefore,  quite  consistently  with 
his  own  hypothesis,  considers  a  commodity,  the 
producing  labor  of  which  has  doubled,  as  having 
increased  to  double  its  former  value.  It  has  in- 
creased in  relation  to  a  standard  which,  according 
to  him,  is  the  sole  cause  of  value'* 

Mr.  Jennings,  Social  Delusions,  p.  12,  says — 

*'  To  whatever  degree  of  opulence  the  society 
might  advance,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  be 
would  consent  to  abandon  these  principles  in  favor 
of  any  of  our  popular  dogmas  derived  frx>m  the 
great  fundamental  fidlacy,  that  aU  value  is  derived 
from  human  labor.^ 

Also,  p.  66— 

**  We  nave  already  seen  thai  as  one  school  for- 
merly taught  that  all  value  is  centred  in  money, 
and  another  that  it  is  centred  in  land,  so  at  the 
present  day  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo^ 
and  McCulloch  teaches  us  that  it  is  entirely 
centred  in  labor,**  &c. 

Let  us  also  see  what  impression  Ricardo's  doc- 
trine makes  on  an  eminent  foreign  writer.  Bastiat, 
Harmonies  Economiques,  De  la  Valeur,  p.  131. 
Edit  1855,  says— 

*^  Ainsi  le  principe  de  la  valeur  est  pour  Smith 
dans  la  materiality  et  la  dur^e,  pour  Say  dans 
Futiliie,  pour  Ricardo  dans  le  Tbavah.,  Ac." 

We  think  we  have  now  sufficiently  answered 
Professor  Caimes*s  question,  ^^  who  has  said  that 
value  springs  from  the  labor  of  the  producer?" 
And  perhaps  he  may  now  see  the  analogy  we 
draw  between  that  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  fixity  of  the  earth. 

That  doctrine  maintains  that  diamonds  are 
valuable  because  a  great  deal  of  labor  has  been 
bestowed  in  searching  for  them.  We  maintain 
that  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  bestowed  upon 
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searching  for  them,  because  they  are  valuable. 
The  Bieardian  school  afllrms  that  Labor  is  the 
cause  of  Value;  we  maintain  that  Value  is  the 
cause  ^  Labor,  which  is  the  reversal  of  the  whole 
Ricarman  system  of  Political  Economy.  It  ap- 
pears to  ns  that  this  is  as  great  a  revolution  in 
Political  Economy  as  it  was  in  Astronomy,  when 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Sun  goes  round  the  Earthy 
was  changed  into  the  Earth  goes  round  the  Sttn, 

Does  l^ofessor  Caimes  now  see  any  analogy  ? 

The  Professor  then  says,  "  Mr.  Mac)eod*s  refu- 
tation of  the  doctrine  that '  cost  of  production  re- 
gulates value*  is  therefore  simply  a  refutation  of 
his  own  extravagant  misconception  of  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
When  a  writer  thus  shews  an  entire  inability  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  authors  of  such  re- 
Biarkable  perspicuity  and  power  of  expression  as 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  (for  I  wUl  not 
suppose  that  he  intentionally  misrepresents 
them),  his  competency  for  the  task  which  he  has 
nndertakeu,  of  reconstructing  the  science  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  may  be  imagined.  It  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  to  notice  his  *  arguments* 
in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  wiU 
be  time  enough  to  do  so  when  he  shews  that  he 
understands  the  principles  he  assails.** 

It  appears  to  us  that  Professor  Caimes  has  yet 
something  to  learn  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
he  has  undertaken  to  maintain,  as  well  as  some- 
thing of  the  method  of  treating  Political  Economy 
in  the  spirit  of  Inductive  Science.  At  all  events, 
we  have,  we  think,  done  enough  to  obtain  a  notice 
from  Professor  Caimes  of  omr  "arguments**  in 
refutation  of  the  doctrine,  which  he  may  see 
under  Cost  of  PaoDUtTioN. 

Professor  Caimes  cidls  us  "sciolists  and  smat- 
terers,  who  may  always  be  expected  to  wrangle.'* 
It  may  be  so ;  but  our  opinions  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy coincide  with  those  of  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Burke,  Samuel  Bailey,  Whately,  Bastiat,  and 
Chevalier,  and  that  must  console  us  for  being 
nnder  the  censure  of  Professor  Caimes. 

CALDEB,  EBEBEBICK 

The  proposed  decimal  coinage^  and  its  applica' 
Hon  to  the  various  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  an  ex' 
planation  of  the  Chinese  Abacus,    London,  1854. 

CALDWELL;  ROBERT.    Merchant 
The  Chid  era  of  Victoria,  being  the  present  and 
the  future  of  the  colony,  in  its  commercial,  staiiS' 
ticaly  and  social  aspects,    London,  1855. 

OALENOE. 

Des  differents  banques  de  T Europe,  Paris,  1 806. 

OALINDRI,  OABRIELLE. 

Saggio,  statistico,  storico,  del  Powtificio  stato, 
Pemgia,  1829. 

CALLENDER,  WILLIAM  ROKAINB. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  1857,  its  causes  and 
results.    London,  1858. 

CALONNE,  CHARLES  ALEXANDRE  DE, 

was  the  son  of  the  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Douay,  and  was  bora  there  on  the  20th  January, 
1734.  His  father  destined  him  for  the  same  pro- 
fession as  that  in  which  he  had  acquired  consider- 
able distinction.  He  was  early  advanced  to  the 
office  of  avocat-g^n^ral  before  the  principal  court 


of  Artois,  and  soon  afterwards  to  that  oi  pro- 
cureur-g^n^ral  before  the  Parliament  of  Douay. 
In  1763,  he  was  made  master  of  requests  before 
that  Parliament,  and  in  1768  intendant  of  Metz. 
His  talents  for  administration  procured  him  ad- 
vancement to  the  more  important  province  of 
LiUe.  He  was  possessed,  to  a  very  eminent 
degree,  both  of  the  solid  capacity  for  business, 
and  of  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  conversation  and 
manner,  which  were  peculiarly  suited  to  gain  him 
influence  with  women,  who  were  then  so  powerful 
at  Paris.  By  this  means  he  enlisted  in  his  favor 
the  interest  which  procured  him  his  next  appoint- 
ment. 

Tnrgot  and  Necker  had  successively  endea- 
voured to  stem  the  growing  deficiency  in  the 
finances.  But  their  measures  of  reform  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  sreedy  and  selfish  courtiers,  and 
thej  had  been  driven  firom  power.  Necker  had 
retired  in  1781,  and  two  short  ministries  suc- 
ceeded him.  At  last,  in  October,  1783,  matters 
became  serious,  and  the  women  raised  a  cry,  that 
Calonne  was  the  only  man  who  could  save  the 
country.  M.  D'Harvelay,  the  banker  to  the 
Court,  whose  wife  was  the  very  intimate  friend  of 
Calonne,  strongly  urged  his  nomination  on  the 
king.  Calonne  was  distasteful  to  the  king  and 
queen  from  his  character,  and  he  was  very  un- 
popular with  the  public  from  some  unfair  conduct 
he  had  been  guilty  of  with  regard  to  some  other 
officials.  But  the  influence  of  the  ladies  was 
irresistible,  and  he  was  appointed  Controleur 
GhUral,  or  Prime  Minister,  on  the  drd  October, 
1783. 

The  former  ministers  had  fallen  from  the  un- 
popularity they  created  by  their  attempted  ro- 
trenchments.  Calonne  tried  the  opposite  course. 
When  he  came  into  office  things  were  certainly 
desperate.  The  whole  sum  in  the  treasury  was 
X48.  His  credit  with  the  financiers  enabled  him 
to  raise  loans,  though  at  heavy  interest.  While 
Turgot  and  Necker  had  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  expenditure,  and  thus  raised  themselves  hosts 
of  enemies,  Colonne  determined  that  every  one 
should  be  Ratified.  A  succession  of  public  fdtes 
pleased  the  populace,  and  public  works  were  set 
agoing  to  employ  the  workmen ;  though  as  one  of 
them  was  a  custom-house  wall  round  Paris,  the 
citizens  were  not  particularly  well  pleased.  The 
great  docks  at  Cherbourg  were  commenced,  which 
roused  the  jealous  vigilance  of  Burke,  and  which 
have  only  just  been  completed  in  our  own  day. 
The  least  consideration  will  shew  that  this  ex- 
penditure was  of  the  most  mischievous  nature,  as 
it  was  all  unreproductive,  and  should  only  have 
been  incurred  out  of  an  overfiowing  income,  and 
not  out  of  a  deficient  one.  The  king  and  queen 
were  conciliated  by  the  purchase  of  a  palace  for 
each.  And  when  the  latter  expressed  a  wish  to 
him,  he  gallantly  replied,  *^If  it  is  possible,  it  is 
done ;  if  it  is  impossible,  it  shall  be  done.**  To 
his  lady  friends  he  sent  bons-bons  wrapped  up  in 
Bank  notes.  For  some  time  every  one  was  dazzled 
with  the  lavish  expenditure,  which  was,  in  fact, 
only  hurrying  the  State  faster  into  the  abyss. 

Nevertheless  Calonne  never  concealed  the 
reality  from  himself,  nor  from  the  King.  He 
frankly  told  the  King  that  the  State  was  only 
supported  by  trickery,  and  borrowing  100  mil- 
lions a  year.  The  financiers,  of  course,  were 
not  so  easily  blinded  as  the  people,  and  loans 
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became  increasingly  difficult  to  raise.  Calonne 
saw  that  the  babble  must  soon  burst,  and  he  laid 
a  paper  before  the  King  in  1785,  contaiuing  a 
scheme  of  the  most  startling  audacity.  He  pro- 
posed an  entire  reform  of  the  monarchy.  He 
proposed  that  all  the  proTinces  should  be  assimi- 
lated in  their  laws ;  that  all  custom-houses  be- 
tween them  should  be  abolished ;  that  each  should 
have  a  representative  assembly ;  that  all  exemp- 
tions from  taxation  should  be  abolished ;  that  the 
taille  and  the  gahelle  should  be  diminished ,  the 

§rice  of  salt  lowered,  and  the  corvee  abolished, 
'o  carry  out  this  revolution^  the  Notables  were  to 
be  summoned.  The  state  of  affairs  was  to  be  laid 
before  them  without  concealment  or  disguise,  and 
they  were  to  be  invited  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their 
exclusive  privileges,  and  surrender  their  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  for  the  public  good.  By  these 
means,  Calonne  proposed  to  make  an  entire  re- 
form of  the  taxation,  and  he  calculated  that  the 
income  would  be  made  to  equal  the  expenditure, 
and  the  State  brought  out  of  all  its  difficulties. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whether  this  was 
the  last  struggle  of  a  desperate  gamester,  or  the 
counsel  of  a  profound  statesman.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  plan  proposed  would  have  extricated  the 
State  from  its  embarrassments,  and  would  have 
saved  the  Monarchy.  But  with  the  examples  of 
Turgot  and  Necker  before  Mm,  was  he  so  ignorant 
of  the  intense  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  as  to 
suppose  that  they  would  ever  agree  to  such  pro- 
posals? Even  if  the  Notables  did  agree  to  them, 
how  could  they  give  the  force  of  law  to  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom? 

The  impending  proposals  were  secretly  dis- 
cussed between  the  king  and  only  two  or  three 
of  the  ministry  during  1786.  The  Queen  even 
was  kept  in  the  dark.  At  last,  on  the  29th  De- 
cember, 1786,  the  public  were  taken  by  surprise 
by  a  decree  summoning  the  Notables  to  meet  at 
Versailles  on  the  29th  January,  1787. 

When  the  day  came,  the  Notables  met  at 
Versailles,  but  there  were  no  preparations  made 
to  receive  them.  This  irritated  them.  At  last, 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  a  meeting  was  held. 
The  measure  being  adopted,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Calonne  carried  it  out  with  .unflinching 
courage.  The  state  of  the  kingdom  was  laid 
before  them  in  all  its  appalling  danger.  He  gave 
them  a  history  of  the  finances  for  the  preceding 
40  years.  The  false  disguise  of  prosperity  in 
which  they  had  been  wrapped  by  successive 
ministries  was  stripped  off.  In  1764,  the  annual 
deficit  was  already  40  millions ;  in  1781,  it  had 
increased  to  56  millions,  at  the  time  when  Necker 
had  published  a  statement  shewing  a  surplus  of 
10  millions.  During  this  time,  loans  had  been 
continually  contract^  and  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  paying  them  off.  Between  1776  and 
1786,  loans  had  been  contracted  to  the  amount  of 
1,250  millions,  which  no  provision  had  been  made 
to  redeem.  In  the  current  year  the  deficiency 
was  not  less  than  125  millions.  Calonne  having 
thus  laid  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  country 
before  the  assembly,  brought  forward  his  plans 
of  reform. 

If  a  volcano  had  suddenly  opened  in  the  centre 
of  Paris,  it  could  scarcely  have  caused  greater 
terror  and  consternation,  than  the  expose  of 
Calonne.  The  financial  statements  countersigned 
by  so  many  ministers  for  so  many  years,  were 


now  shewn  to  be  so  many  impostures.  The 
notables  were  furious  at  the  demand  upon  them 
to  give  up  their  privileges.  A  universal  storm 
burst  out,  headed  by  Necker's  friends.  Calonne 
was  driven  from  power.  The  last  chance  of 
savingthe  country  was  thrown  away,  and  thence- 
forth France  rushed  headlong  into  the  revolution, 
which  soon  swept  away  king,  notables,  aristo- 
cracy, church,  privileges  and  all. 

In  August,  1787,  the  Parliament  ordered  their 
Procureur- General  to  institute  a  prosecution 
against  the  fallen  minister  for  malversation  in 
office.  But  gay  and  jesting  to  the  last,  he  lei- 
surely retired  through  the  provinces,  first  to 
Flanders,  and  then  to  England. 

He  still  continued  in  the  confidence  of  the  king, 
and  in  1791  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  to  deliver 
the  Royal  Family  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
they  were  kept  by  the  republican  party.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  fiight  of  the  king,  which 
could  only  destroy  the  royalist  and  constitutional 
party. 

In  1792,  the  situation  of  the  king  became  daily 
more  painful,  and  Calonne  warmly  urged  on  the 
advance  of  the  allied  armies  to  Paris,  to  deliver 
him.  In  July,  he,  with  the  Marquis  Lemon,  drew 
up  that  fatal  proclamation  which  was  published 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which  gave  so  great 
an  advantage  to  the  most  violent  partv  by  miUdng 
them  appear  the  most  patriotic,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly hurried  on  the  destruction  of  the  king. 

Calonne  lived  in  Engliuid  till  1802,  and  pub- 
lished several  pamphlets,  which  are  of  great  use 
in  explaining  the  nnancial  condition  of  France. 
Napoleon  permitted  him  to  return  to  France, 
where  he  died  one  month  afterwards,  on  the  30th 
October,  1802. 

Besides  several  memoirs  addressed  to  the  king, 
of  great  historical  interest,  Calonne  published — 

Correspondence  de  Necker  et  de  Calonne,   1787. 

Requite  au  Roi.    London,  1787. 

Reponse  de  Calonne  a  FScrit  de  Necker,  Lon- 
don, 1788. 

Lettre  de  Calonne  au  Roi.    1789. 

Seconde  lettre  de  Calonne  au  Roi.     1789. 

Note  sur  le  Memoire  remispar  Necker  au  comite 
des  subsistances.    London,  1789. 

De  rstat  de  la  France  tel  qtCil  pewty  et  tel  qv^U 
doit  Hre.    London,  1790. 

Observations  sur  les  finances.    London,  1790. 

Esqtdsse  de  VUat  de  la  France.    1791. 

Des  finances  pubUques  de  la  France.  London, 
1797. 

CALVEET,  JOHN  W. 

The  merits  and  tendencies  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  respectively  investigated,  and  measures 
of  amendment  suggested.    London,  1850. 

CALVEET,  EOBEET.    M.D. 

An  exposition  of  the  laws  of  Social  Economy. 
London,  1831. 

CALVINi  JEAN.  This  celebrated  divine  may 
be  cited  as  one  of  the  first  persons,  if  not  the  first, 
who  saw  through  the  folly  of  the  universal  preju- 
dice against  the  imaginary  crime  of  usury.  He 
was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  July, 
1509,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564. 

The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  usury  was 
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submitted  to  his  judgment,  and  we  give  an  abstract 
of  bis  reply,  as  it  is  tbe  first  instance  we  know  of 
common  sense  baving  been  brongbt  to  bear  on  tbe 
qnestion,  and  it  will  be  seen  bow  be  anticipated 
Bentham's  line  of  argument  {EpUtoltt,  Besponsa, 
Geneva^  1575,  ;p.  355). 

On  the  question  of  tbe  lawfulness  of  usury  being 
submitted  to  him,  be  replies  that  it  is  not  entirely 
condemned  in  any  part  of  Scripture.  The  sense 
of  the  precept  of  Christ  (Luke  vi.)  had  been  per- 
verted. Tbe  law  of  Moses  was  political,  and  not 
to  be  stretched  beyond  what  men  and  equity 
would  bear.  There  were,  indeed,  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
veighs against  usury.  As  in  Psalm  Iv.,  12,  he 
describes  a  wicked  city,  where  usury  was  practised 
In  public  But,  in  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  meant 
fraud  in  general,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  usury. 
It  is  true  that  usury  was  mentioned  by  name,  by 
tbe  writer,  but  that  was  because  fraud  and  cruelty 
so  often  accompanied  it.  Ezekiel,  it  is  true,  goes 
further  (xxii.,  Ti),  and  specifies  usury  as  one  of 
tbe  crimes  which  had  kindled  the  wrath  of  God 
against  Israel;  but  he  uses  two  words,  one  of 
which  means  usury,  and  is  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  signifies  to  devcnur^  and  the  other  means 
increase  or  addition. 

He  shews  that  the  Jewish  laws  and  polity  were 
adapted  to  the  Jews  only,  and  that  moaem  society 
iu  no  way  resembles  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom  usury  was  forbidden. 

He  treats  the  reasons  of  St.  Ambrose  and  Chry- 
sostom  as  of  very  slight  weight,  and  then  says :» 

M  Money  does  not  beget  money  I    What  does 
tbe  sea?    What  does  a  house,  for  the  letting  of 
whicii  I  receive  a  rent  P    Does  money  truly  grow 
from  tbe  roof  and  walls?    But  the  land  also  pro- 
duces, and  something  is  brought  from  the  sea 
which  afterwards  produces  (or  draws  forth;  Pbo- 
duction)  money,  and  the  convenience  of  a  house 
may  be  bought  or  exchanged  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money.   If,  therefore,  more  profit  can  be  made  by 
trading,  than  from  tbe  produce  of  any  farm,  is  he 
who  has  let  some  barren  farm  to  an  agriculturist 
to  be  allowed  to  receive  rent  and  profit,  and  another 
man  not  to  be  allowed  to  receive  profit  from 
money  ?   And  if  any  one  buys  a  farm  with  money, 
does  not  that  money  generate  money  every  year  ? 
Ton  would  allow  that  the  profit  of  the  merchant 
comes  from  his  diligence  and  industry.    Who 
doubts  that  unemployed  money  is  useless?    Or 
that  he  who  asks  a  loan  from  me  does  not  intend 
to  keep  it  idle  when  he  has  got  it?    Now,  in 
truth,  that  profit  does  not  arise  from  the  money, 
but  from  tbe  produce.    These  reasons,  therefore, 
are  somewhat  subtle,  and  have  some  plausibility ; 
but  when  they  are  fully  weighed,  they  fail.    I 
tiierefore  condude  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of 
usury  by  any  particular  passage  of  Scripture,  but 
only  by  the  law  of  equity.    This  will  be  clearer 
by  an  example.    Let  us  suppose  some  wealthy 
man  with  large  possessions  In  ftirms  and  rents, 
but  not  much  money.    Suppose  another  man,  not 
so  rich,  nor  of  such  large  possessions  as  the  first, 
but  yet  baving  more  ready  money.    The  latter 
being  about  to  buy  a  farm  with  his  own  money, 
is  asked  for  a  loan  by  the  wealthier  man.    He 
who  makes  the  loan  may  stipulate  for  a  rent  for 
bis  money,  and  that  the  farm  shall  be  mortgaged 
to  him  until  the  principal  is  repaid ;  but  untu  it 
is  repaid,  be  will  be  content  with  the  profit  or  | 
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usury.  Why,  then,  shall  tbe  first  contract  with- 
out a  mortgage,  but  only  for  tbe  profit  of  the 
money,  be  condemned,  when  the  much  harsher 
one  of  the  annual  rent,  with  a  mortgage  of  tbe 
farm,  is  approved?  And  what  else  is  it  than  to 
treat  God  like  a  child  when  we  judge  of  things 
by  mere  words,  and  not  fh)m  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself?  As  if  virtue  and  crimes  could  be 
perceived  from  the  form  of  the  words!" 

No  one  can  but  admire  the  daring  good  sense 
of  this  argument  in  the  month  of  a  divine,  in  de- 
fence of  what  was  then  considered  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  men  could  be  guilty  of,  and  be 
amazed  that  these  arguments  made  scarcely  any 
impression,  even  in  Protestant  England,  for  up* 
wards  of  200  years  I 

OAHBAOESES,  JULES. 
De  la  corvie^  et  de  ia  presiaHon  en  naiitre, 
Paris,  1848. 

OAHBON,  JOSEPH,  bom  at  Montpellier, 
the  17th  June,  1756.  He  was  a  merchant  there, 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  He  adopted  its 
principles  warmly,  and  in  1791  caused  the  re- 
public to  be  proclaimed  in  bis  native  town.  He 
was  sent  as  its  representative  to  the  legislative 
assembly  in  September,  1791.  He  devoted  him- 
self specially  to  the  finances.  In  August,  1793, 
be  was  elected  President  of  the  Assembly ;  and 
in  1794  he  addressed  to  it  his  report  on  the 
finances,  and  brought  forward  the  plan  for  the 
great  book  of  the  public  debt.  He  was  minister 
of  finance  during  the  period  of  the  Assignats 
(AssiQNATs).  He  escaped  with  difficulty  with 
his  life  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  retired  for 
a  while  from  public  life  in  1795.  In  1815  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives ;  but,  being  excluded  from  the  amnesty  of 
1816,  he  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  and  died  near 
Brussels,  15th  February,  1820.  His  writings  are 
very  numerous. 

Sur  les  Assignats.    Paris,  1793. 

Rapport  a  la  convention  nathnale  sur  le  prqfet 
de  la  formation  du  grand  Uvre.    Paris,  1795. 

Lettres  d  ses  concitoyens  sur  les  finances,  Paris. 
1796. 

OAHBBELENO.  A  member  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  new  tariff  proposed  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin^  by  one  of  the  people. 
New  York,  1821. 

Report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives^  on  the  Sth  of  February,  1830,  on 
commerce  and  navigation.    New  Yorlc,  1830. 

OAMPAVELLA,  T0MKA80.  One  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  revolt  of  the  human  mind 
against  the  despotism  of  Aristotle  and  the  school- 
men, was  bom  the  5th  September,  1568,  at  Stilo, 
a  small  town  in  Calabria.  He  was  early  distin- 
guished for  extraordinary  precocity,  and  at  14 
entered  a  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  He  was 
devoured  by  the  love  of  study,  and  in  a  mar- 
vellously short  space  of  time  mastered  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  the  other  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle.  Having  thus  learnt  all 
they  had  to  say,  he  was  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  utterly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  School 
philosophy,  and  immedii2tely  began  to  proclaim 
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war  against  it.  His  master  having  undertaken 
to  maintain  a  public  discussion  at  Cosenza,  was 
taken  ill,  and  the  monks  of  the  convent  invited 
Campanella  to  take  his  place.  Campanella  de- 
clared that  philosophy  was  not  to  be  learnt  from 
authority  or  from  books,  but  from  nature  alone. 
His  audience  were  astonished,  and  declared  that 
he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  great  Telesio. 
Not  having  previously  heard  of  that  philosopher, 
he  obtained  his  work,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
his  doctrine.  In  1591,  in  his  24th  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work.  Phihsophia  sensihtu  demons^ 
tratOj  at  Naples.  This  created  such  a  fury  among 
the  partisans  of  the  schoolmen  and  Aristotle,  that 
an  old  man  accused  him  of  magic,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fly.  He  visited  Rome,  Florence,  where 
he  refused  an  offer  of  a  Professorship  in  the 
University  of  Pisa,  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand,  and  settled  for  several  years  at 
Padua,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  Everywhere 
he  denounced  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  against  him.  After  some 
years  he  returned  to  Stilo.  In  1599,  an  immense 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  abominable 
Spanish  government  of  Naples.  Hundreds  of 
monks  and  country  gentlemen  were  involved  in 
it,  and  Campanella  was  denonnced  as  one  of  the 
chiefs.  He  was  siezed  and  carried  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there 
27  years,  notwithstanding  several  efforts  made  by 
the  Pope  for  his  release.  He  was  put  to  the 
torture  seven  times.  At  length  in  1626,  after  the 
death  of  Phillip  HI,  he  was  released  on  the 
earnest  request  of  Pope  Urban  VUI,  who  claimed 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  on  a  charge 
of  heresy.  He  was  removed  to  Rome,  and  kept 
there  in  a  nominal  custody.  He  acquired  great 
inflnence  with  the  Pope,  but  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  the  Spanish  agents,  and  the  school- 
men still  pursued  him,  and  made  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  continue  there  any  longer. 

In  1634,  he  escaped  in  disguise  from  Rome,  in 
the  suite  of  the  C!omte  de  NoaUles,  the  Ambassador 
of  Louis  XIII,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  He 
fled  to  France,  and  visited  Peiresc  and  GassendL 
Richelieu  protected  him,  and  Lous  XIII  conferred 
on  him  a  pension  of  2,000  livres  a  year.  Broken 
down  with  his  long  sufferings,  he  retired  to  a 
convent  of  his  order  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Jacobins,  and  after  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Descartes  in  Holland,  he  died  2l8t 
Maj,  1639. 

Campanella,  like  many  other  ingenious  philoso- 
phers, devised  a  scheme  for  an  Utopian  Republic 
framed  on  the  most  extreme  communistic  princi- 
ples, it  is  called  Civitas  Solis  poetica.  Idea 
ReipubliciB  Philosophic^.  This  work  describes 
an  imaginary  republic;  we  have  given  some 
account  of  it  under  Sogiaxism. 

CAMPBELL,  D.  FOBBES. 

Translation  of  Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the 
precious  metals.  By  Michael  Chevalier.  London, 
1853. 

OAMPBELLy  JOHN,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in 
1708  ;  died  at  London  in  1775. 

The  true  interest  and  political  maxims  of  the  Re^ 
public  of  Holland.  By  John  De  Witt.  London, 
1746. 


Candid  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sugar  Trade.    London,  1764. 

A  political  survey  of  Britain ;  being  a  series  of 
reflections  on  the  situation^  lands^  inhemlanis^  reve* 
nues^  colonies^  and  commerce  of  this  island.  Lon- 
don, 1774. 

CAMP01CANE8,  DON  PEDRO  BODBI- 
OUEZ)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  whom 
Spain  produced  in  the  last  centnrv,  was  bom  in 
the  Asturias,  in  1723.  He  was  famous  for  the 
most  varied  accomplishments,  and  for  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  languages  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  comprising  most  of  the  European  ones, 
and  Arabic.  He  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State  by  his  own  merit.  He  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest  and 
most  upright  lawyer  in  Spain,  when  Charles  IIL 
appointed  him  his  advocate  before  the  Royal  Su- 
preme Court  of  Castillo.  His  works  gained  him 
the  highest  celebrity  in  Europe ;  but  what  most 
concerns  us  is,  that  he  was  a  most  ardent  and  en- 
lightened Economist.  He  pointed  out  the  iatal 
dependence  of  Spain  on  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Pern.  He  maintained  that  tho  true  power  of 
Spain  was  in  herself,  in  Europe.  He  earnestly 
advised  that  all  burdens  on  industry  should  be 
removed,  that  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
should  be  managed  in  a  liberal  and  enlarged  spirit. 
He  pointed  out  the  immense  evils  to  the  State  of 
so  much  land  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  being  kept  inalienable  in  mortmain.  He  ad- 
vocated the  entire  freedom  of  trade  in  com,  and 
the  suppression  of  mendicity. 

All  this  was  done  many  years  before  the  WeaUk 
of  Nations  was  published. 

He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Cortes, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Histo^,  and 
Minister  of  State.  But  when  C<mnt  Florida 
Blanca  was  appointed  minister,  he  was  depriv^  of 
all  his  offices.    He  died  in  1802. 

Discurso  preliminar  sobre  la  marina^  navM^cion^ 
comercio,  y  expedlciones  de  la  republica  de  Car^ 
tago.    Madrid,  1756. 

Respuestaflscalj  sobre  ahoUr  la  tasa  y  establecir 
el  comercio  de  granos.    Madrid,  1764. 

Discurso  sobre  elfomento  de  industria  popular. 
Madrid,  1774. 

Memoria  sobre  los  abastos  de  Madrid.  Madrid. 
1768. 

Discurso  sobre  la  educacion  popular  de  los  arte^ 
sanosy  y  sufomento.    Madrid,  1775. 

Apendice  a  la  educacion  popular.  Aladrid. 
1775-77. 

OAMPOS,  DON  BAHON. 
'   Za  economia  reducida  a  principios  exactos.  Ma- 
drid, 1797. 

CAMUS,  IL 

Organisation  sociale  de  tous  les  travaiUeurs^  de 
Vagrumtturcy  de  rindustrisy  du  commerce^  des  arts 
et  des  sciences.    Paris,  1848. 

CANADA  PAPER. 

The  case  of  the  holders  of  reconnoissances  given 
in  exchange  for  Canadapaper.    London,  1770. 

CANALE,  MICHELE  OUISEPPE. 

Storioy  civilcy  commerdalsy  e  litteraria  dei  OenS' 
vest  dalle  origini  alT  anno  1797.    Geneva,  1844 
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CANABD,  NICOLAS  FBAN90I8.  For- 
merly  Professor  at  the  Central  School,  and  then  at 
the  College  of  Monlins.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Prineipes  cTiconamie  politique.    Paris,  1802. 

Mimoire$  sur  lei  causes  qui  produisent  la  eiagna- 
Hon  et  le  dicroissement  du  commerce  en  France^  et 
qui  tendent  a  anianJtir  Vindustrie  commerciale^  moyen 
simple  de  lesfaire  cesser.    Paris,  1826. 

OAHOALON,  VICTOR. 

Histoire  de  VagricuUure  depuis  les  temps  lespbu 
reculisjusqu*  a  la  mort  de  Charlemagne.  Limoges, 
1857. 

CANCBIN,  OEOBOB  DE,  Connt,  was  bom 
at  Hanan,  in  1 773.  His  father  was  director  of  the 
salt  mines  of  Hesse,  ^fter  passing  a  very  bril- 
liant career  at  college,  he  went  to  Rassia.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  intendant- 
general  of  the  army,  and  after  the  death  of  Camp- 
enhausen,  the  comptroller-general  of  finance,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  finances, 
with  very  ei^tensive  powers.  He  enjoyed  a  very 
high  reputation  for  probity  and  knowledge  of 
finance. 

WeUreiehthum,  Nationaheichihum  und  StaatS' 
wirthschaft,    Munich,  1821-46. 

Die  CEhonomie  der  menschiehen  GeseUseho^flen 
tmd  das  Finanzwesen.    Stuttgard,  1845. 

CANDALLE-BOISSIER,  DE. 

Examen  de  quelques  questions  cTSconomie  poli' 
iique  sur  le  ble^  la  population^  U  cridit  public  et  les 
impositions.    Paris,  1816. 

CANOA-ABOITELLES,  DON  JOSE,  bom  in 
1770,  in  the  Asturias.  He  was  deputy  to  the 
Cortes  at  Cadiz  in  1812,  and  afterwards  minister 
of  finance.  He  was  proscribed  for  a  time  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  ideas.    He  died  in  1843. 

Diccionario  de  hacienda.    Madrid,  1833. 

JElementos  de  la  ciencia  de  hacienda. 

CANNABBICKy  J.  OOTTFBIED  FBIED- 
BICH. 

Statistieh'geographische  Beschrihung  des  K6' 
migreichs  Preussen.    Berlin,  1827. 

Statistich-reographische  Beschrihung  des  Kd- 
nigreichs  WurUmberg.    Berlin,  1828. 

CANNON,  WmJAH  J. 

The  effect  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
have  upon  prices  and  rentSt  briefly  considered. 
London,  1844. 

CANTAOBEL,  F.  One  of  the  most  active  dis- 
ciples of  Fourier ;  was  bora  in  1809. 

Lefou  da  Palais  Royal^  dialogue  sur  la  thSorie 
phalanstMenne, 

Du  Vorgamsation  des  traoaux  publics  et  de  la 
rkforme  d^  ponts  et  chaussies. 

CANTALUPO,  JANUABIO.  An  advocate 
of  Free  Trade. 

Annona  ossia  piano  economico  di  publica  sussis- 
tencia.     1783. 

CANTILLON,  DE.  An  Irish  merchant,  and 
then  a  banker  in  Paris,  and  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  John  Law.    He  died  in  1733. 


Essai  sur  la  nature  du  commerce  en  gSnSral. 
Paris,  1752. 

CANTHiLON,  PHILIP.  A  merchant  of 
London. 

The  analysis  of  irade^  commerce,  coin,  bullion^ 
banhs,  and  foreign  exchanges.    London,  1759. 

CAPEPIOTJE,  BAPTISTS  HONOBE  BAT- 
MOND. 

Histoire  des  grandes  ophxUions  financiires^ 
banquesj  bourses^  emprunts,  |re.    Paris,  1855. 

CAPITAL.— This  word  is  one  of  the  great 
fundamental  conceptions,  upon  the  true  settle- 
ment of  which,  a  permanent  Science  of  Political 
Economy  is  built. 

2.  It  has  been  the  too  common  practice  h  itherto 
in  Political  Economy  for  writers  to  treat  the 
notion  of  arriving  at  scientific  conceptions  with 
neglect,  if  not  with  positive  contempt.  And  it 
has  been  very  common  with  them,  either  to  begin 
with  no  definitions  at  all,  or  with  such  as  are 
merely  arbitrary,  and  not  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
Inductive  Logic. 

3.  But  this  is  a  very  grievous  error.  Con- 
ceptions are  not  arbitrary,  but  they  are  founded 
in  nature.  There  is  nothing  more  admirable  in 
Bacon  than  the  earaestness  and  emphasis  with 
which  he  enforces  the  doctrine  that  conceptions, 
notionesj  or  definitions,  are  to  be  settled  and  ascer- 
tained by  the  very  same  process  of  induction  that 
axioms,  or  general  principles,  axiomata,  are. 

4.  And  every  great  philosopher  since  has  en- 
forced the  same  doctrine.  Thus  the  book  in 
Locke's  essay,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  useful,  is  devoted  to  the  very  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  accurate  conceptions. 
Locke  is  fully  of  opinion  that  other  sciences  be- 
sides the  mathematical,  may  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  exact  sciences,  by  following  the  same  course  aa 
has  been  pursued  in  them,  namely,  by  an  accurate 
investigation  and  settlement  of  their  fundamental 
conceptions,  and  always  using  them  in  the  same 
sense.  Moreover  he  has  remarked  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  general  laws  without  a  proper 
settlement  of  Conceptions. 

6.  This  truth  is  fully  acknowledged  bv  the 
cultivators  of  every  Physical  Science,  and  any 
one  who  is  conversant  with  their  history  knows 
perfectly  well  that  theur  early  stages  were  full  of 
vehement  controversies  about  definitions,  or  con- 
ceptions. And  it  is  just  because  their  cultivators 
recognized  this,  and  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
obtain  true  conceptions,  that  they  have  since 
made  such  wonderful  progress,  and  that  those 
who  cultivate  them  are  all  agreed  about  them, 
and  consequently  their  united  efforts  advance  the 
science. 

6.  But  Economists  alone  of  all  the  cultivators 
of  any  science,  have  systematically  despised  this 
indispensable  labor.  And  the  result  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Instead  of  being 
unanimous,  and  all  employed  in  advancing  the 
Science,  they  are  at  present  very  much  employed 
in  combatting  one  another;  and  we  believe  we 
may  say  with  perfect  truth,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  fundamental  conception  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy about  which  its  cultivators  have  come  to  a 
unanimous  agreement.  And  consequently,  if  thQpr 
cannot  agree  about  the  meanings  of  terms,  how  is 
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it  possible  that  thejcan  ever  agree  in  any  general 
proposition  whatever  P  Tme  Conceptions  are  the 
foundation  of  tme  general  laws. 

7.  In  treating  of  the  word  Capital  we  shall 
not  commence  by  laying  down  any  arbitrary  defi- 
nition of  it.  We  shall  endeJ»vour  to  make  the 
conception  the  result  of  the  investigation.  The 
business  before  us  is  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
term,  and  the  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  those 
who  used  it  first,  and  then  to  follow  the  current 
of  usage  down  to  the  present  time. 

8.  But  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to  adopt 
all  that  these  writers  may  have  said  about  it. 
Because  it  may  possibly  happen  that  some  of 
them  may  have  had  no  very  clearly  defined  con- 
ception of  it  themselves.  They  may  have  mixed 
up  accidental  circumstances  with  essential  ones, 
and  have  given  the  former  undue  prominence,  so 
as  to  have  obscured  the  fundamental  idea. 

9.  Our  business  is,  therefore,  to  consider  what 
things  the  originators  of  the  term  applied  it  to, 
and  why  they  applied  it  to  them,  to  eliminate  all 
accidental  ideas,  and  to  discover  that  onb  funda- 
mental idea,  which  alone  it  is  permitted  to  gene- 
ralize. 

10.  And  here  let  us  lay  down  two  Canons, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  of  veir  extensive  utQity 
in  the  formation  of  Economical  Conceptions  and 
Axioms. 

I.  The  fundamental  Conceptions  and  Axioms 
of  any  Science  must  be  perfectly  general. 

n.  No  general  Conception,  and  no  general 
Axiom,  must  contain  any  element  involving  more 
than  ONE  fundamental  idea. 

The  truth  of  this  is  manifest,  because  if  anpr 
element  involves  two  or  more  ideas,  it  is  quali- 
fied, and  therefore  it  limits  the  generality  of  the 
conception,  or  the  axiom,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
first  canon. 

11.  To  exemplify  the  truth  of  this,  let  us  take 
the  definition  or  conception  of  force  in  Mechanics. 

Foret  is  any  cause  which  produces^  or  tends  to 
produce^  motion. 

This  definition  is  perfectly  general.  It  does 
not  say  force  is  any  material,  or  corporeal,  cause, 
but  anv  cause,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and  it  \s 
perfectly  well  known  that  an  immense  part  of 
mecluuiical  force  is  incorporeal,  which  can  neither 
be  seen,  nor  handled,  but  yet  may  be  measured. 

So  in  Algebra,  a  quantity  is  anything  that  may 
be  MBAsuBED,  whatever  its  nature. 

Kow  as  an  example  of  a  conception  of  similar 
generality  in  Politiod  Economy,  let  us  take  Aris- 
totle*s  definition  of  Wealth  (Abistotlb). 

^  We  call  wealth  all  (thin^)  whose  value  is 
measured  in  money.**  In  this  we  see  that  the 
term  ^wealth**  ftdly  answers  the  canon  above 
stated.  It  is  perfectly  general.  It  does  not  say 
something  corp(Mreal,  but  anything. 

But  even  this  definition  may  be  shortened,  for 
the  words  "in  money**  are  superfluous.  Money, 
indeed,  is  the  usual  measure  of  value  among  civi- 
lized nations,  but  yet  the  value  of  things  may  be 
measured  in  other  things,  without  money.  Hence 
we  may  define  Wealth  thus, 

Wealth  is  everything  whose  value  may  be  mea- 
sured. 

By  this  means  we  obtain  a  conception  of  the 
tame  generality  as  those  of  physical  science.  And 
this  is  the  standard  to  which  all  conceptions  in 
Political  Economy  must  be  brought,  before  they 


can  be  received  as  satisfiustory,  or  fitted  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  science.  Nor  will  any  one  fyniliar 
with  the  conceptions  of  Physi<»l  Science  accept 
any  of  a  less  degree  of  generality. 

12.  But  this  degree  of  generality  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  bestowing  the  same  care,  and  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner,  as  is  done  to  obtain 
general  laws,  or  axioms.  And  the  formation  of 
conceptions  is  governed  by  exactly  the  same  laws 
of  Inductive  Logic,  as  the  formation  of  axioms. 
Moreover,  having  obtained  the  conception  induc- 
tively, we  must  then  proceed  deductively,  and 
discover  all  the  classes  of  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  By  this  means  only  can  the  limits 
and  the  extent  of  the  subject  be  defined. 

13.  We  shall  now  trace  the  word  Capital  from 
its  origin,  through  diflerent  languages,  till  we  come 
to  our  own. 

The  words  Principal,  and  Capital,  come  to  us 
from  the  Greek  ^x^^^*  ^^^  jce^dXcuov,  which 
both  mean  the  same  thing,  namely,  a  principal,  or 
capital,  sum  of  money  placed  out  at  interest. 

Thus  Plato  de  Le^ :  v.  742— 

Mil  iiT0^i86yai  rf  Cayeiaofiiyf  iiifrt  i^kov  /jd/rs 

Not  to  return  to  the  lender  either  the  interest 
or  the  capital. 

So  JSschines  against  Ctesiphon,  Ixviii.  26, — 

KaX  rSicoy  ^reyicay  ^riuooBirtt  roh  ^fi^poSoc^- 
fiaro^  ^pajQiily  tov  firiroc  r^  /ivac>  ««C  ro 
re^dXoiov  hiriBo<rav. 

And  they  brought  the  interest  of  the  bribe, 
namely,  a  drachma  by  the  month  for  every  mina, 
until  they  paid  the  capital. 

So  D^nosthenes,  p.  834,  5, — 

T^C  ^€f(^c  ov0-/ac  S\oy  r6  Ktfdkaioy  Amip^Kavi. 

They  took  away  all  the  capital  of  my  property. 

So  Plutarch,  Fabius,  c.  4, — 

Tovro  r6  ire^aXau^y  iariyj  oxriif  fivpiiZt^  ^P^X* 
fjuiy. 

This  is  the  capital,  80,000  drachmas. 

So  Acts  xxii.  28, — 

*Ey«l»  iroXXov  re^aXa/ov  rii9  woXaxiay  ravniy 
iKTrfodfiTfy, 

I  bought  this  fireedom  for  a  great  sum. 

So  Chrysostom  says, — 

Kal  TO  ic€<l>6Xa4oy  <rvy  tSk^  Av^Xumvu 

And  I  spent  the  capital  ana  the  interest. 

So,  Artemidoms,  1.  18.  Ta  xp^fJ^ora  icc^oXaca 
roXciroi.    Money  is  caUed  ci4>ita]. 

So,  Suidas  says,  K&I^clUl,  rA  xp^fxanu  Ca- 
pital, monev. 

And  in  Byzantius*s  modem  Greek  Dictionary. 
K&paXaioy]  4  roKiiofdyri  irotrdrri^.  IraX.  to 
KowtrdXe.  Capital,  a  quantity  of  money  put  out 
to  interest.  Italian,  capital — o<  tSkoi  {nrepfialyov^ty 
r6  K&p6Xatoy,  Tlie  interest  exceeds  the  capital. 
— tdiT\nioao€  rcL  K&^akaia  rov.  He  has  doubled 
his  capital. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  all  these  passages  the  word 
ic&p6Xau)y  is  applied  to  a  sum  of  money^  usually 
put  out  to  interest,  or  invested  for  profit. 

And  Stephens,  in  his  Thesaurusy  defines  the 
word  thus — ice^dXcuov,  caput,  unde  fructos,  et 
reditus,  manat  Capital,  the  source  whence  any 
profit,  or  rent,  flows. 
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Kow,  a  snm  of  moiiej  put  oat  to  interest  is  a 
special  application  of  the  general  idea;  and  if  we 
want  to  generalize  it,  we  may  say  that  it  is  an 
Economiod  Element  applied  to  tiie  purposes  of 
profit. 

14.  We  have  not  found  any  passage  in  which 
the  word  Kc^ciXaiov  is  used  metaphorically  in 
Greek  for  a  source  or  fountain  in  general.  But 
in  Latin  the  word  caput  is  constantly  used,  not 
only  as  a  sum  of  money  put  out  to  interest,  but  as 
the  source,  or  fountain,  whence  things  spring. 

Thus  in  Livy,  VI.  15.    **De  capite  deducite, 

a  nod  usuris  pemumeratur." — "  Take  away  from 
le  Capital  what  is  counted  as  interest,** 

Also  VI.  36.  *' Promulgavere  legem  de  sere 
alieno,  ut  deducto  eo  de  capite,  quod  usuris  ]>emu- 
meratum  esset.'* — ^  They  published  a  law  of  debt, 
that  all  that  was  reckoned  as  interest  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  capital.** 

So,  Horace,  Sat.  I,  2, 14.  **  Quinas  hie  capiti 
mercedes  exsecat.'* — **  He  squeezes  out  five  times 
the  usual  interest  for  his  capital.** 

In  these  places  caput  is  used  strictly  as  applied 
to  maneif  put  out  to  interest,  for  which  sors  is 
often  used. 

But  it  is  also  constantly  used  as  the  source  or 
origin  oi  anything.  Thus,  in  Plautus,  Cwrculio^ 
n.  1.  19;  Psetidohu,  L  5.  31 ;  Budewf,  IV.  4.  34. 
^  Scelemm  caput**— ^  O  source,  or  fountain,  of 
crimes.** 

Rudeniy  IV.  4.  55.  •*Perjurii  caput.**— "0 
fountain  of  perjury." 

Cicero,  Pro  Plancio^  c  23.  "Neque  ego,  si 
fontem  maledicti  reperietis,  ut  aut  nc^ligetis,  aut 
dlssimuletur,  unquam  poetulabo;  si  quid  sine 
capite  manabit,  aut  si  quid,  &c.** — •*  Nor  will  I,  if 
ever  you  can  discover  the  source  of  a  calumny, 
ever  ask  you  to  neglect,  or  conceal  it,  if  any 
qpring  up  without  an  origin,  &c.** 

And  this  metaphorical  use  of  caput  is  common 
among  the  writers  de  re  rusticd^  as  the  source,  or 
root,  of  a  plant.  Thus,  Cato,  c.  5 1 .  '*  H»c  omnia 
a  capite  propagari  eximique  oportet.** — **A11  these 
these  must  be  taken  and  propagated  ftx>m  a  root.** 

Also,  c.  36.  ^*  Capita  majora.**— '*  The  greater 
roots.** 

Also,  c.  33.  "  Capita  vitium  per  sementim  ab- 
laqueato.** — ^*  Dig  about  the  roots  of  the  vines  at 
seedtime.** 

In  Columella,  caput  is  used  for  capital  gene- 
rally. Thus,  XI.  1.28.  **Utetjacturam  capitis 
smissi  resdtuat.** — ^  So  as  to  restore  the  waste 
of  lost  capital.** 

A  very  common  use  of  caput  is  the  source  or 
fountain  whence  a  stream  or  river  flows. 

Thus,  Palladius,  Aug.  8.  7.  "  Puteum  fodies, 
et  aqu»  caput  requires. — ^  Dig  a  well,  and  seek 
a  spring  of  water.** 

15.  In  classical  Latin  we  do  not  find  that  the 
word  capitale  was  used  in  this  sense,  but  it  is  in 
mediaeval  Latin.    Thus  we  read  in  Ducange-* 

Capitalb. — ^DebitA  pecuni»  caput.  Papias, 
capitale,  caput  pecunl»;  and  it  is  said  to  be  equi- 
valent to  sortes,  a  usual  Latin  word  for  the 
capital  of  a  sum  lent,  and  he  quotes  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  word  is  used  by  mediaeval 
writers  in  this  sense. 

In  process  of  time  this  word  was  shortened 
into  captale,  which  was  particularly  applied  to 
flodU  and  herds,  because  that  was  the  principal 


wealth.  Hence  by  corruption,  come  our  words 
cattle,  applied  to  beasts,  and  chattels  applied  to 
things. 

16.  In  Italian  we  find  in  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academici  delta  Crusca^ 

*'  Capitale ;  la  sorte  principale,  11  fondo,  e  an- 
cora  quella  quantity  ai  danari^  cho  pongono  i 
meroatanti  in  su  i  traffichi,  che  si  dice  anche 
carpo.^^ 

**  Capital ;  the  principal  sum,  the  fund,  and  also 
that  quantity  of  mone^  which  merchants  place  in 
their  business,  which  is  also  called  corpo^ 

Thus  in  Latin,  in  mediaeval  Latin,  and  in  Ita- 
lian, the  word  Capital  was  originally  applied  to 
money  put  out  at  interest,  or  invest^  for  profit^ 
and  it  was  then  metaphorically  applied  to  other 
things. 

17.  In  French,  the  usage  is  the  same.  The 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  6th  edition, 
1835,  says, — 

Capital  emplov^  substantivement  signifie  le 
principal  d*une  dette,  d'une  rente.  II  a  payi  le^ 
intirete  mais  U  doit  encore  le  capital,  Le  capital 
dune  rente  perpStuelU  dement  exigible  en  cos  de 
faiUite  du  debiteur. 

n  se  dit  aussi  d*un  fond  commercial  des  sommes 
que  Ton  fait  valoir  dans  quelque  entreprise. 

Capitaliste ;  celui,  on  celle,  qui  a  des  capitaux, 
des  sommes  d'argent  considerable,  et  qui  les  fait 
valoir  dans  les  entreprises  de  commerce,  d*agri- 
culture,  de  manufacture,  ou  de  finance. 

Hence  the  graeral  idea  is,  that  it  is  a  source 
from  which  some  profit  springs. 

18.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  principal  Econor 
mists  say  about  the  word. 

Turgot,  Sur  la  formation  et  la  dUtribution  dee 
Rieheeeee^  §  xxxi,  introduces  the  word.  "Ce 
moven  consiste  k  vivre  de  son  Capital,  ou  plut6t 
de  Vint^r^t  qu'on  en  tire  en  le  pr^tant.'* 

Where  it  evidently  means  money  put  out  to. 
int^est  But  at  §  lix,  he  gives  rather  a  different 
meaning. 

"  Quiconque,  soit  par  le  revenu  de  sa  terre,  soit 
-pas  les  salaires  de  son  travail,  on  de  son  Industrie, 
reQoit  chaque  ann^  plus  de  vsileurs  qu*il  n'a  besoin 
d*en  depenser,  pent  mettre  en  reserve  ce  superfiu, 
et  Taccumuler:  ces  valeurs  accumnl^es  sent  ce 
qu*on  appelle  un  capital.** 

He  then  shews  how  this  capital  in  money  may 
be  invested  in  anything,  such  as  an  estate  in  land, 
'^11  est  absolument  indifi<§rent  que  cette  somme 
de  valeurs,  ou  ce  capital,  consiste  en  une  masse 
de  m^tal,  ou  en  toute  autre  chose,  puisque  Fargent 
repr^sente  toute  esp^ce  de  valeur,  comme  toute 
esp^ce  de  valeur  repr6sente  Targent.  Le  posr 
sesseur  d*un  capital  pent  done  d*abord  Temployer 
2l  acheter  des  terres." 

Thua  Turgot  introduced  the  notion  of  capital 
being  the  fruit  of  the  accumulation  of  anterior 
labor.  Primarily  money,  and  then  any  other 
things,  such  as  farms,  or  fonds  de  terre,  or  mer- 
chandise, and  he  says,  §c.,  "Nous  avons  vu  que 
Targent  n^entre  presqne  pour  rien  dans  la  somme 
totale  des  capitaux  existants,  mais  il  entre  pour 
beaucomp  dans  le  formation  des  capitaux.  £n 
efiiBt,  presque  toutes  les  ^pargnes  ne  se  font  qu'en 
argent;  c*eet  en  argent  que  les  revenues  sont 
pay^s  aux  propri^taires,  que  les  avancee  et  lea 
J  refits  rentrent  aux  entrepreneurs  en  tout  genre ; 
c'est  done  de  Targent  quails  ^pargnent,  et  I'ac- 
croissement  annuel  des  capitaux  se  fait  en  argent, 
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mais  toas  les  entrepreneurs  n*en  font  d*aatre 
usage  qae  de  le  convertir  sor-le-champ  dans 
differentes  natures  d'effets,  sur  lesqaels  roule 
leur  entreprise;  ainsi  cet  argent  rentre  dans  la 
circulation;  et  la  plus  grande  partie  des  cap- 
itaux  n^existent  qu*en  effets  de  differentes 
natures." 

19.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Natioru,  Book 
IT,  chap.  I,  says :  "  When  the  stock  which  a  man 
possesses  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  he  seldom 
thinks  of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it.  He  con- 
sumes it  as  sparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavours 
by  his  labor  to  acquire  something,  which  may 
supply  its  place,  before  it  be  consumed  altogether. 
His  revenue  is,  in  this  case,  derived  from  his  labor 
only.  This  is  the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

"  Bat  when  he  possesses  stock  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him  for  months,  or  years,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part 
of  it,  reserving  only  so  much  for  his  immediate 
consumption,  as  may  maintain  him  till  this 
revenue  begins  to  come  in.  His  whole  stock, 
therefore,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  That  part 
which  he  expects  is  to  afford  him  this  revenue  is 
called  his  Capital.  The  other  is  that  which 
supplies  his  immediate  consumption,  and  which 
consists  either,  first  in  that  portion  of  his  whole 
stock  which  was  originally  reserved  for  this 
purpose ;  or  secondly,  in  his  revenue  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes  in ;  or 
thirdly  in  such  things  as  had  been  purchased  by 
either  of  these  in  former  years,  and  which  are 
yet  not  entirely  consumed,  such  as  a  stock  of 
clothes,  household  furniture,  and  the  like." 

Thus  Adam  Smith  fully  shews  that  he  considers 
capital  to  be  an  economic  element  employed  in  a 
particular  way,  and  his  description  certainly 
implies  the  necessity  of  anterior  accumulation. 
We  shall  see  further  on  what  he  includes  under 
the  title  of  capital. 

20.  We  shall  next  take  J.  B.  Say,  who  says, 
Traits  dlconomie  politique^  p.  68.  Edit.  Guil- 
laumin. 

"  En  continuant  k  observer  les  proc^d^s  de  Tin- 
dustrie,  on  ne  tarde  pas  ^  s'apercevoir  que  seule, 
abandonn^e  iLelle-m^me,  elle  ne  suffit  point  pour 
cr^er  de  la  valeur  aux  choses.  H  faut  de  plus,  que 
rhomme  industrieux  poss^de  des  produits  dej& 
existans,  sads  lesquels  son  Industrie,  quelque  ha- 
bile qu'on  la  suppose,  demeurerait  dans  I'inac- 
tion.    Ces  choses  sont : — 

"  1.  Le5  outils,  les  instruments  des  diffi^rens 
arts.  Le  cultivateur  ne  saurait  rien  faire  sans  sa 
pioche,  ou  sa  b^che,  le  tisserand  sans  son  metier, 
le  navigateur  sans  son  navire. 

"  2.  Les  produits  qui  doivent  fburnir  k  Tentre- 
tien  de  Thomme  industrieux,  jusqu'  k  ce  qu'il  ait 
achev6  sa  portion  do  travail  dans  Toeuvre  de  la 
production.  Le  produit  dont  il  s'occupe,  ou  le 
prix  qu'il  en  tirera,  doit,  k  la  vd'rit^,  rembourser 
cet  entretien,  mais  il  est  obllg^  d'en  faire  conti- 
nuellement  Tavance. 

"  3.  Les  mati^res  brutes  que  son  Industrie  doit 
transformer  en  produits  complets.  11  est  vrai  que 
ces  mati^res  lui  sontquelquefoisdonn^es  gratuite- 
ment  par  la  nature ;  mais  le  plus  sou  vent  elles 
sont  des  produits  d6j^  cr^es  par  Tindustrie,  comme 
des  semences  que  raffriculture  a  fournies,  des 
m^taux  que  Ton  doit  a  rindustrie  du  mineur,  et 


du  fondeur,de8  drogues  que  le  commer^ant  ap- 
porte  des  extr^mit^s  da  globe.  L'homme  indus- 
trieux que  les  travaille,  est  de  m^me  oblig€  de 
faire  Tavance  de  leur  valeur. 

"  I^  valeur  de  toutes  ces  choses  compose  oe 
qu'on  appelle  un  capital  prodncHf, 

*'*'  II  faut  encore  considirer  comme  un  capital 
productif  la  valeur  de  toutes  les  constructions,  de 
toutes  lee  ameliorations  r^pandues  sur  un  bien- 
fonds,  et  qui  en  augmeutent  le  produit  annuel,  la 
valeur  des  bestiaux,  des  'usines,  qui  sont  des 
esp^ces  de  machines  propres  k  Tindustrie. 

*'  Les  monnaies  sont  encore  un  capital  productif 
toutes  les  fois  qu'elles  servent  aux  echanges,  sans 
lesquels  la  production  ne  pourrait  avoir  lieu. 
Semblabes  k  Fhuile  qui  adoacit  les  moavemens 
d*une  machine  compliqu^e,  les  monnaies,  r^pan- 
dues  dans  tons  les  rouages  de  Tindustrie  hnmaine, 
facilitent  des  mouvemens  qui  ne  s'obtiendraient 
point  sans  elles.** 

21.  J.  B.  Say  was  one  (A  the  first  of  modern 
Economists  to  maintain  that  immaterial  productt 
are  within  the  domain  of  Political  Economy.  At 
page  123,  he  says, — 

**  Un  m^decin  vient  visiter  un  malade,  obserre 
les  symptomes  de  son  mal,  lui  prescrit  un  rem^e, 
et  sort  sans  laisser  aucnn  produit  que  le  malada 
ou  sa  famille  puissent  transmettre  k  d*antres  per- 
sonnes,  ni  m^me  conserver,  pour  la  consommation 
d*un  autre  temps. 

"  L'industrie  du  m^decin  a-t-elle  iik  improdnc* 
tive  ?  Qui  pourrait  le  penser  ?  Le  malade  a  itk 
sauv6.  Cette  production  ^talt-elle  incapable  de 
devenir  la  mati^re  d*un  ^change?  Kullement, 
puisque  le  conseil  du  m^decin  a  ^te  6chang6 
centre  ses  honoraires ;  mais  le  besoin  de  cet  avis 
a  cess6  d^s  le  moment  qu'il  a  ^t^  donn6.  Sa  pro« 
duction  ^tait  de  le  dire;  sa  consommation,  de 
Tentendre ;  il  a  ^t6  consoinm^  en  m^me  temps  que 
produit. 

*^  C'est  ce  que  je  nomme  un  produit  immaUrUL 

**  L*industrie  aun  musicien,  d*un  acteur,  douse 
un  produit  du  m^me  genre ;  elle  vous  procure  on 
divertissement,  un  plaisir,  qa*il  vons  est  impos- 
sible de  conserver,  de  retenir.  pour  le  consommer 
plus  tard,  ou  pour  T^change  die  nouveau  contre 
d'autres  jouissances.'* 

Say  says,  that  Adam  Smith  denies  the  name  of 
products  to  such  things,  and  classes  the  IiUmt 
employed  in  them  as  unproductive.  Say  dissents 
from  this,  and  maintains  it  is  truly  productive. 
He  says,  **  Je  ne  trouve  pas  raisonable  de  pr^- 
tendre  que  le  talent  du  peintre  soit  productif,  et 
que  celui  du  musicien  ne  le  soit  pas.** 

However,  though  Say  maintains  the  existence 
of  these  immaterial  products,  at  p.  125  he  denies 
them  the  name  of  Capital. 

^*  De  la  nature  des  produits  immat^els,  VL  r^- 
sulte  qu*on  ne  saurait  les  accumuler,  et  qu*ils  ne 
servent  point  k  augmenter  le  capital  nationaL 
Une  nation  oii  il  se  trouverait  une  foule  de  musi- 
ciens,  de  pr^tres,  d*^mployes,  pourrait  dtre  une 
nation  fort  divertie,  bien  endoctrin^e,  et  admir- 
ablement  bien  administr^e ;  mais  voiliL  tout  Son 
capital  recevrait  de  tout  le  travail  de  ces  hommcs 
industrieux  aucun  accroissement  direct,  parce  que 
leurs  produits  seraient  consommes  k  mesure  qu*ils 
seraient  cr^s.*' 

And  in  the  epitome  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
p.  569,  he  says, — 

*<Capitaju    Somme  des  valeurs  employto  k 
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fiure  des  ayxnces  k  la  production.  Ces  yalenrs, 
qni  Bont  ori^nairement  le  irait  de  rindustiie 
mid^  de  ses  iDstmrnens,  ne  se  perp^taent,  et  no 
ibrment  od  foods  produciif  permanent,  qa^autant 
qu'elles  sont  oonsomm^es  reproductivement.  Du 
moment  que,  soit  par  ramonr  des  jonissaxces  pre- 
sented, soit  par  Timp^ritie  de  V entrepreneur^  qui 
lea  emploie,  eiles  ne  renaissent  pas  dans  d*aatres 
prodnlts,  le  ci4[)ital  est  dissipe,  en  tont  on  en 
partie. 

''Tont  capital  transmissible  est  compost  de 
produits  matirieU;  car  rien  ne  pent  passer  d'nne 
main  dans  nne  antre,  sinon  des  matieres  visibles. 
Un  credit  onvert,  des  effets  de  commerce,  ne  sont 
que  des  signes  des  valenrs  mat^ielles  actnelle- 
ment  poss^d^  par  celni,  qni  les  c^de,  poor  nn 
temps,  on  pour  tonjours,  k  celui  qni  les  accepted* 
We  must  request  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers  to  these  extracts;  Say  maintains  that 
Immaterial  products  are  not  capital  because  they 
are  not  capable  of  accumulatien ;  and  he  says  that 
all  capital  must  be  material,  because  nothing  but 
something  nuOerial  can  be  transmitted  from  lumd 
to  hand. 

22.  In  bis  Coura  complet  diconomie  oolitique^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  91,  in  again  censuring  Adam  Smith  for 
excluding  immaterial  products,  he  says,  "La 
science  et  le  talent  d*un  medecin,  d*un  chirurgien, 
d'nn  professeur,  ne  sont-ils  pas  des  capitaux  ac- 
quis et  qui  donnent  un  revenuP  Les  lemons 
orales  qu*ils  ont  recues,  n*6taint  cependant  at- 
tach^es  k  aucun  proanit  materiel.'* 
At  p.  180,  he  says, — 

'*  Or,  Messieurs,  les  fonctions  d*un  capital  sont 
de  foumir  la  valeur  de  ces  avances ;  de  se  laisser 
consommer  pour  renaitre  sous  d'autres  formes ; 
de  se  laisser  consommer  de  nouveau  pour  renaitre 
encore;  et  ainsi  de  suite  ^ternellement,  ponrvu 
que  la  mdme  valeur  capitate  soit  assez  habile- 
ment  employ^  pour  renattre  constamment,  et 
pour  ^tre  reemploy^e  d'une  mati^re  productire. 
£n  moins  de  mots,  nn  ci^ital  est  un  somme  de 
yaleurs  consacr^es  k  faire  des  avances  k  la  pro- 
dnction." 

Now,  how  can  this  be  a  necessary  duty  of 
capital,  when  Say  admits  that  money  may  be 
used  as  capital  ?    Money  is  not  destroyed,  which 
lie  means  by  consommer. 
At  p.  187,  he  says, — 

^La  nature  des  capitaux,  la  nature  de  leurs 
fonctions,  nous  d^couvrent  des  v^rit^s  assez  im- 
portantes.  L*une  d'elles  est  que  les  capitaux 
productifs  ne  consistent  point  en  valenrs  fictives 
et  de  convention,  mais  senlement  en  valenrs  ri- 
elles  et  intrins^ques,  que  leurs  possesseurs  jugent 
k  propos  de  consacrer  k  la  production.  £n  effet, 
on  ne  pent  acheter  des  services  prodnctifs  qn*  avec 
des  objets  mat^riels,  ayant  une  valeur  intrin- 
s^que ;  on  uq  peut  amasser  en  capitaux  et  trans- 
mettre  k  une  autare  personne  que  des  valeurs  in- 
corpor^es  dans  les  objets  materiels."  And  yet,  in 
a  note  to  this  passage,  he  says,  *'  II  y  a  des  capi- 
taux qui  ne  sont  pas  incorpor^  dans  les  choses 
mat^rielles,  comme  la  clientelle  d'nn  notaire, 
d'une  entreprise  commerciale;  mais  cette  portion 
de  capital  est  une  valeur  tr^s  reelle,  et  non  pas 
senlement  un  signe  comme  ceux  qui,  selon  cert- 
alnes  personnes,  peuvent  remplacer  les  capi- 
taux.** 
And  at  page  581  of  the  same  volume  he  says, — 
"H  font  comprendre  parmi  les  capitaux  plu- 


sieurs  biens  qui  ont  une  valeur,  quoiqn*  ils  ne 
soient  pas  mat^riels.  Le  cabinet  d*nn  avocat, 
d*un  notaire,  la  chalandise  d*une  boutique,  la 
reputation  d'une  enseigne,  le  titre  d*un  ouvrage 
p^riodique,  sont  incontestablement  des  biens ;  on 
peut  les  vendre,  les  acqn^rir,  en  faire  Tobjet  d'nn 
contrat;  et  ce  sont  des  biens  capitaux  parceque  ce 
sont  les  fruits  accumnl^s  d'une  industi'ie.  Un 
avocat,  par  la  sagesse  de  ses  avis,  par  son  assi- 
duite  et  ses  autres  qnalit^s,  a  fait  concevoir  an 
public  une  bonne  opinion  de  son  cabinet;  cette 
bonne  opinion  lui  donne  droit  k  de  plus  forts 
honoraires ;  ce  supplement  de  profit  est  le  revenue 
d*un  capital  appel6  reputation ;  et  ce  capital  est 
le  fruit  des  soins,  et  aes  peines,  que  Tavocat  a 
pris  pendant  plasieurs  annles." 

23.  We  must  beg  our  readers  to  observe  the 
astounding  self-contradiction  contained  in  these 
passages.  In  the  former  ones  he  denies  that  im* 
material  products  are  capital,  or  that  anythinff 
but  material  products  can  be  accumulated,  and 
transmitted  from  hand  to  hand.  In  the  latter,  he 
maintains  that  these  immaterial  products  are 
capital,  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  accumulated 
industry,  and  that  tjiey  may  be  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand  I  ^ow,  unfortunately,  this  is  only 
one  example  among  many  of  the  self-contradic- 
tions of  Economists ;  and  then  it  is  said  that 
Political  Economy  cannot  be  made  an  exact 
science  I 

24.  At  page  154  he  very  justly  says  that  edu- 
cation is  capital. 

"Une  autre  esp^ce  d'^pargne  est  celle  qu'on 
fait  en  se  procurant  des  talens,  en  ^levant  ses 
enfans,  &c.  Si  ces  talens  sont  lucratifs,  ils  repr^- 
sentent  un  capital  dont  la  rente  est  dans  les 
profits  qn*ils  pourront  procurer.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Une 
famille  mSme  de  simples  manouvriers,  qui  a  les 
moyens  d'6lever  un  enfant  jusqu'  k  TAge  d'homme, 
mais  qui  n'a  pas  les  moyens  de  lui  donner  aucun 
talent,  n'en  a  pas  moins  accumuie  un  capital  au 
profit  de  ce  fits ;  car,  par  une  suite  de  privations, 
et  d*epargnes  sur  ses  autres  ddpenses,  elle  en  a 
fait  un  homme  capable  de  gagner  un  salaire 
qnelconque,  qni  est  le  revenu  aun  capital  appel6 
homme ;  car  nn  homme  fait,  quel  qu'il  soit,  estun 
capital  accumulS,''* 

At  p.  163.  "  Or  cette  population-1^  rdsultat 
des  avances  successivement  faites  pour  la  mettre 
k  ce  point,  est  elle  mSme  un  capital  accumuie. 
Les  richesses  des  nations  se  r^duisent  done  k  ces 
capitaux,  et  les  capitaux  ne  s'acqni^rent  que  par 
Tdpargne.  C'est  elle  seule  qui  a  fait  Topalenoe 
de  la  Hollande,  de  I'Angleterre,  qui  a  fait  la 
notre,  et  qui  la  portera,  j^esp^re,  fort  au-deU  de 
ce  que  nous  la  voyons. 

"C'est  la  fkusse  id6e  qu'on  nepouvait  ^pargner 
que  les  produits  materiels  pour  en  faire  des  capi- 
taux durables,  qui  k  emp^ch^  Adam  Smith,  et 
apr^s  lui  plusieurs  ^crivains  Anglais,  de  regarder 
comme  prodnctif,  les  travaux  qui  ne  logent  de 
valeur  dans  ancune  mati^e;  comme  ceux  d'nn 
instituteur,  d*nn  avocat,  d'un  medecin. 

"  Ces  auteurs  ne  se  sont  pas  apercus  que,  bien 
que  de  semblables  travaux  soient  necessairement 
consommes  k  mesure  qu*ils  sont  executes,  ils 
peuvent  Hre  consommes  d*une  mani^re  repro- 
dnctive;  d'une  mani^re,  cons^quemment,  qui 
perp^tue  la  valeur  qn'ils  ont  en,  et  peut  en  furu 
un  capital.  Le  capital  d*un  artiste  est  son  talent ; 
or  son  talent  est  n^des  lemons  qn'ils  a  re^us.  Lss 
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169008  ont  M  consomm^  mais  il  est  n^  de  cette 
consommation  ime  contre-yalear,  mise  en  reserve 
dans  la  t^te  d*^l^ve  et  devenne  an  capital  prodao 
tif.  Une  nation  oik  il  y  a  beanconp  de  talens 
acquis,  8oit  dans  les  beanx  arts,  soit  dans  les  arts 
indnstriels,  est  incontestablement  pins  riche  qu*ane 
autre  nation  oilt  les  m^mes  talens  n*existent  pas. 
£lle  obtient  tons  les  ans,  en  raison  de  cette  su- 
periority de  talens,  de  pins  gros  profits,  des  re- 
yeunes  plus  considerables.** 

J.  B.  Say  in  the  preceding  extract  blames 
Adam  Smith  for  excluding  immaterial  products 
from  national  wealth.  If  he  had  looked  to  his 
own  previous  treatise,  he  would  have  found  some 
one  else  to  blame,  nearer  than  Adam  Smith. 

At  p.  520,  he  says, — 

**Sans  une  classification  des  choses  poss^d^es 
ani  les  embrasse  tontes,  en  fesant  un  evaluation 
aes  biens  d*une  nation,  d*une  communaut^,  d*un 
particulier,  nous  ne  serious  jamais  certains  de  la 
mre  complete.    ♦    »    ♦ 

^Nos  propri^t^s  se  composant  de  nos  biens, 
quels  qu'Us  solent,  comprennent  nos  biens  naturels 
en  m^me  temps  que  nos  richesses  sociales.** 

And  after  going  through  several  descriptions  of 
personal  talents,  he  says, —  * 

^  Ce  que  je  vous  ai  dit  suffit,  je  pense,  pour  yous 
convaincre,  messieurs,  que  les  facnltes  Indus* 
trielles  sont  des  proprieties  du  m^me  genre  que 
tontes  les  autres,  et  que  ce  n*est  qu*en  les  respec- 
tant  k  r^gal  de  toutes  les  autres  qu*on  obtient 
tons  les  avantages  sociaux  attaches  an  droit  de 
propriety.  Par  la  m^me  raison  cette  esp^ce  de 
propriety,  quoiqu*elle  puisse  difficilement  se  tra- 
duire  en  chifires,  fait  neanmoins  partie  des 
richesses  g^n^rales  d*une  nation.  Une  nation  oii 
les  capacites  industrielles  sont  plus  nombreuses, 
plus  Iminentes  qa*ailleurs,  est  un  nation  plus 
riche.** 

Of  the  two  treatises  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken,  the  latter  was  published  very  consider- 
ably later  than  the  first,  and  consequently  in  the 
remarkable  self  contradiction  displayed  in  them, 
we  may  fairly  take  the  latter  as  the  more  matured 
opinion  of  the  author. 

26.    We  shall  now  see  what  Ricardo  says. 

At  p.  16,  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  3rd 
edition,  we  meet  with  the  following: — 

^  Even  in  that  early  state  to  which  Adam  Smith 
refers,  some  capital,  though  possibly  made  and 
accumulated  by  the  hunter  himself,  would  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  enable  him  to  kill  his  game.**  One 
would  imagine,  that  on  the  first  introduction  of 
inch  an  important  word  as  Capital,  some  little 
explanation  would  have  been  given  of  it.  By  no 
means.  The  bewildered  reader  goes  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  all  the  whQe  wondering  what  this  strange 
word  can  mean,  till  at  last,  at  page  89,  no  less 
than  73  pages  after  it  has  been  first  introduced, 
he  finds  this  paragraph, — 

"  Capital  is  that  part  of  the  Wealth  of  a  country 
which  is  employed  in  production,  and  consists  of 
food,  clothing,  tools,  raw  materials,  machinery, 
ftc,  necessary  to  give  effect  to  labor.** 

Here  at  length  we  might  suppose  Hiat  light  bad 
broken  in  upon  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
darker  than  ever;  for,  instead  of  one  unexplained 
word,  we  have  two,  weaUh  and  production.  What 
is  wealth?  and  what  is  production  ?  Of  these  we 
may  gather  that  wealth  mei^ig  material  things 
exclusively,  bttt  what  production  is  we  have  not 


been  able  to  discover  from  the  whole  oC  Ricardo*fl 
work. 

27.  Malthus,  Dejimtions  of  Political  Economy^ 
p.  237,  defines  capital  to  be, — 

*'  That  portion  of  the  stock  of  a  country  which 
is  kept  or  employed  with  a  view  to  profit  in  the 
production  or  distribution  of  wealth  ;**  and  he  de- 
fines stock  to  be  accumulated  wealth,  either  re- 
served by  the  consumer  for  his  consumption,  or 
kept  or  employed  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  he 
defines  wealth  to  consist  entirely  of  material 
objects. 

28.  Mr.  Senior,  Political  Economy^  p.  59, 
says,— 

^  The  term  Capital  has  been  so  varioosly  de- 
fined, that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  have  any 
generally  received  meaning.  We  think,  however, 
that  in  popular  acceptation,  and  in  that  of  Econo- 
mists themselves,  wnen  they  are  not  reminded  of 
their  definitions,  that  word  signifies  an  article  of 
wealthy  the  remit  of  human  exertion^  emphged  in 
the  production  or  dietrilmtion  of  wealth.  We  say 
the  result  of  human  exertion,  m  order  to  exdnde 
those  productive  instruments  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  natural  agents,  and  which  afford 
not  profit,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  that  word,  but 
rent. 

"  It  is  evident  that  Capital,  thus  defined,  is  not 
a  simple  productive  instrument;  it  is  in  most 
cases  the  result  of  all  the  three  productive  instru- 
ments combined.  Some  natural  agent  must  have 
afforded  the  material,  some  delay  of  enjoyment 
must  in  general  have  reserved  it  from  unproduc- 
tive use,  and  some  labor  must  in  general  have 
been  employed  to  prepare  and  preserve  it.  By 
the  word  ahsHnenbe  we  wish  to  express  that  agent, 
distinct  from  labor  and  the  agency  of  nature,  the 
concurrence  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  Capitaly  and  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  Profit  as  Lahar  does  to  Wages,  We  are  aware 
that  we  employ  the  word  a&tinence  in  a  more 
extensive  sense  than  is  warranted  by  common 
usage.  Attention  is  usually  drawn  to  abstinence 
only  when  it  is  not  united  with  labor.  It  is  re- 
cognized instantly  in  the  conduct  of  a  man  who 
allows  a  tree,  or  a  domestic  animal,  to  attain  its 
full  growth ;  but  it  is  less  obvious  when  he  plants 
the  sapling,  or  sows  the  seed  corn.  The  observer's 
attention  is  occupied  by  the  labor,  and  he  omits 
to  consider  the  additional  sacrifice  made  when 
labor  is  undergone  for  a  distant  object  ♦    *    * 

«*We  have  already  defined  Capital  to  be  an 
article  of  wealth,  the  result  of  human  exertion, 
employed  in  the  production  or  distribution  of 
wealth ;  and  we  have  observed  that  each  indivi- 
dual article  of  wealth  is  in  general  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  all  the  three  great  instruments  of 
production — labor,  abstinence,  and  the  agency  of 
nature.** 

At  p.  134,  Mr.  Senior  includes  intellectual  ca- 
pital,— 

"•  Even  in  our  present  state  of  civilization,  which, 
high  as  it  appears  by  comparison,  is  far  short  ii 
what  may  be  easily  conceived,  or  even  of  what 
may  confidently  be  expected,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  capital  of  Great  Britain  far  exceeds  all  her 
material  capital,  not  ouly  in  importance,  but  even 
in  productiveness.  The  famiUee  that  receive  mere 
wages  probably  do  not  form  a  fourth  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  comparativelpr  large  amoont  of 
the  wages  even  of  thes^  is  pnncipally  owing  to 
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the  capital  and  skill  with  which  their  eflbrts  are 
assisted  and  directed  by  the  more  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  Those  who  receive  mere  rent, 
even  using  that  word  in  its  largest  sense,  are  still 
fewer ;  and  the  amount  of  rent,  like  that  of  wages, 
principally  depends  on  the  knowledge  by  which 
the  gifts  of  nature  are  directed  and  employed. 
The  bulk  of  the  national  revenue  is  profit,  and  of 
that  profit  the  portion  which  is  mere  interest  on 
material  capital,  probably  does  not  amount  to  one- 
third.  The  rest  is  the  result  of  personal  capital, 
or  in  other  words  of  education. 

*^  It  is  not  on  the  accidents  of  soil  <nr  climate,  or 
on  the  existing  accumulation  of  the  material  in- 
atmments  of  production,  but  on  the  quantity  and 
diffusion  of  this  immaterial  capital,  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country  depends.  The  climate,  the  soil,  and 
the  situation  of  Ireland  have  been  described  as 
superior,  and  certainly  are  not  much  inferior  to 
our  own.  Her  poverty  has  been  attributed  to  the 
want  of  materi^  capital ;  but  were  Ireland  now 
to  exchange  her  native  population  for  seven  mil- 
lions of  our  English  North  conntrymen,  thev 
would  quickly  create  the  capital  that  is  wanted. 
And  were  England  North  of  Trent,  to  be  peopled 
exclusively  by  a  million  of  families  from  the 
West  of  Ireland,  Lancashire  and  Yorksliire  would 
still  more  rapidly  resemble  Connaught.  Ireland 
is  physically  poor  because  she  is  morally  and  in- 
tellectually poor,  because  she  is  morally  and  in- 
tellectually uneducated.  And  while  she  continues 
uneducated,  while  the  ignorance  and  violence  of 
her  population  render  persons  and  property  inse- 
cure, and  prevent  the  accumulation  and  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  capital,  legislative  measures, 
intended  solely  and  directly  to  relieve  her  poverty, 
may  not  indeed  be  ineffectual,  for  they  may  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  they  are 
meant  to  palliate,  but  undoubtedly  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  benefit.  Knowledge  has 
been  called  pqwer ;  it  is  far  more  certainly  wealth. 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  were  once  among  the  richest,  and  are 
now  among  the  most  miserable  countries  in  the 
world,  simply  because  they  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  people  without  a  sufficiency  of  the 
immaterial  sources  of  wealth  to  keep  up  the  ma- 
terial ones.** 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  in  this  article  how 
entirely  we  agree  in  Mr.  Senior*s  opinions  on  this 
point. 

29.  Mr  James  Mill,  Elements  of  Political 
JEconamyy  drd.  Edition,  p.  16  says, — 

"  We  have  already  observed  that  labor  per- 
forms its  operations,  either  simply,  by  the  unaided 
powers  of  the  human  body ;  or  with  the  use  of  in- 
struments, which  augment  not  only  the  quantity, 
but  often  also  the  accuracy  and  piecision  of  its 
results. 

^  As  examples  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  of  the 
instruments,  contrived  for  this  purpose,  we  may 
mention  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  sling,  of  the 
huntsman.*  The  spade  is  an  instrument  easily 
invented  for  turning  the  soil ;  and  a  certain  rude 
machine,  to  which  the  force  of  cattle  may  be 
applied,  and  which  is  the  first  form  of  a  plough, 
suggests  itself  at  an  early  stage  of  improvement. 

M  From  these  beginnings  men  proceed,  invent- 
ing one  instrument  after  another,  the  axe,  the 
hammer,  the  saw,  the  wheel,  the  wheel-carriage, 
And  80  on,  till  th^  arrive  at  last  at  that  copious 


supply  of  complicated  machinery  by  which  labor 
is  rendered  productive  in  the  most  artificial  states 
of  society.  The  provision  which  is  made  of  these 
instruments  is  called  Capital. 

"This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  de- 
nominated Capital.  Labor  in  its  earliest  stage  is 
not  employed  upon  any  materials  but  such  as 
nature  presents,  without  any  preparation  at  the 
hands  of  man.  When  the  savage  climbs  the  tree, 
to  gather  the  fruit ;  when  the  huntsman  tears  down 
the  branch  to  form  his  club  or  his  bow,  he  oper- 
ates upon  materials  which  are  prepared  for  him  by 
the  hands  of  nature.  At  a  subsequent  stage  ia 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  materials  upon  which 
labor  is  employed,  have  generally  been  the  result 
of  previous  labor.  Thus  the  flax  and  the  cotton, 
which  are  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  and 
muslin,  have  been  the  result  of  the  labor  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  iron  has  been  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  the  miner  and  smelter,  and  so  of  other  things. 
The  materials  upon  which  labor  is  to  be  employ- 
ed, when  they  nave  been  the  result  of  previous 
labor,  are  also  denominated  Capital. 

"  When  we  speak  of  labor  as  one  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production,  and  of  capital  as  the  other, 
these  two  constituents,  namely,  the  instruments 
which  aid  labor,  and  the  materials  upon  which  it 
is  employed,  are  all  that  can  be  correctly  included 
in  the  idea  of  Capital.  It  is  true  that  wages  are 
in  general  included  under  that  term.  But  m  that 
sense  labor  is  also  included,  and  can  no  longer  be 
spoken  of  as  an  instrument  of  production  apart 
£^m  capital. 

'*  We  have  already  seen,  that  whenever  labor  is 
spoken  of  as  a  separate,  distinct  instrument  of 
production,  the  idea  of  the  subsistence,  or  con- 
sumption of  the  laborer,  for  which  wages  is  but 
another  name,  is  included  in  the  idea  of  the  labor. 

"Having  thus  endeavoured  to  annex  precise 
ideas  to  the  terms  Capital  and  Labour,  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  study  of  Political 
Economy,  and  to  distinguish  their  respective  de- 
partments in  the  business  of  production,  it  is  only 
further  necessary  to  advert  to  the  origin  of  capital 
and  the  laws  of  its  accumulation. 

"It  is  easy  to  discover,  that  the  source  from 
which  capital  is  ultimately  derived  is  labor.  Pro- 
duction of  necessity  begins  with  hands.  There 
can  be  no  instrument  till  it  is  made ;  and  the  first 
instrument  had  no  previous  instrument  to  be 
made  with. 

"  The  first  portion  of  Capital,  therefore,  was  the 
result  of  pure  labour,  without  the  co-operation  of 
Capital." 

30.  No  person  familiar  with  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  Natural  Philosophy  can  fail  to  see  the 
utterly  unscientific  character  of  the  preceding 
extract.  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  enumeration  of 
what  Mr.  Mill  considers  to  be  Capital ;  but  there 
is  no  general  idea  given  of  it,  which  is  what  we 
want.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  assertion  of  the  last  paragraphs.  Pro- 
duction does  not  begin  with  hands.  Did  the 
hands  of  man  produce  the  first  cattle,  the  first 
com,  the  first  fruit  trees  ?  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  first  capital  existed  before  labor,  as  we 
have  shewn  afterwards. 

31.  Mr.  McCulloch  has  also  introduced  an 
arbitrary  definition  of  Capital.  Principlee  of 
Political  Economy.    4th  edit.,  p.  100. 

"The  Capital  of  a  country  consists  of  iho§e 
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partioM  of  the  produce  of  imdiutry  existing  in  t^ 
which  may  he  diksctlt  employed  either  to  support 
human  beings,  or  to  facUiiate  production.  .  .  .  ** 
The  italics  are  the  aQthor*8  own.  From  this  it 
evidently  appears  that  Mr.  McCulloch  means  by 
Capital,  simply  the  quantity  of  things  already 
existing  npon  which  labor  has  been  employed. 
He  allows  that  this  definition  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  Adam  Smith,  and  we  believe  from 
that  of  any  other  Economist  whatever,  and  we 
have  no  li€»itation  in  rejecting  it. 

32.  Rossi  entirely  dissents  fVom  the  definition 
of  Mr.  McCnlloch.  Cours  dEconomie  Politique, 
T.  III.  p.  279. 

**  L*<£avre  de  la  production  exige,  outre  le  tra- 
vail, le  concoors  dn  capital.  Nous  avons  sonvent 
dit  se  qa*on  entend  par  capital.  Dans  le  langage 
de  la  science,  ce  n'est  pas  nne  richesse  quel- 
conqne,  ce  n*est  pas  nne  valenr  quelconqae,  c*est 
vniqaement  cette  partie  des  valenrs  qui  est  ap- 
pliqn^e  k  la  production.  Encore  une  fois,  dans 
U  langage  commnn,  on  appelle  du  nom  de  capital 
les  pierres  pr^cieuses  qu*une  femme  a  dans  son 
toin,  les  tableaux  qu*un  amateur  a  dans  sagalerie ; 
mais  le  capital,  instrument  de  la  production,  n*est 
autre  chose  que  cette  partie  des  valeurs  qui  est 
appliqn^e  k  la  reproduction  de  la  richesse. 

**  Ainsi,  si  en  nous  demande— ''  Les  machines 
Bontellesun capital?"  II  n'y  a ancun  doute.  ^'Les 
animaux  appliques  au  travail,  sont  ils  un  capital  ?  ** 
II  n'y  a  aucnn  doute.  '*  Les  hangars,  boutiques, 
maisons  servants  au  travail,  sont-ilsun  capital  ?**  II 
n*y  a  encore  aucun  doute.  "  L'argent  monnay 6  est  il 
un  capital  ?  **  La  rdponse  est  la  m^me.  Je  le  r£- 
p^te,  c*est  par  la  destination,  et  uniquement  par  la 
destination,  qu*on  salt  si  une  partie  quelconque  des 
valeurs  nationales  est  ou  n*est  pas  un  capital. 

**  Ainsi  Fargent  que  Tavare  enfouit  dans  son  jar- 
din,  n*est  pas  un  capital  tant  qu*il  reste  enfoui 
parce  qu*il  ne  sert  pas  k  la  production,  parce  qu*il 
B*est  pas  disponible,  parce  qu*il  n'est  pas  offert  sur 
le  march^  comme  instrument  de  la  production. 
Mais  Targent  qu*un  fkbricant  pent  emprunter, 
Fargent  qu'un  capitaliste  est  toujours  dispose  k 
prater,  pourvu  qn*on  lui  ofire  des  garanties,  des 
sOu^t^s  suffisantes,  cet  argent-l^  est  un  capital.** 

83.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  B.I.C.  lY.  says  that  there  are 
three  requisites  to  production,  labor,  natural 
agents,  and  a  stock  of  the  products  of  former 
labor  previously  accumulated.  ^*This  accumu- 
lated stock  of  the  produce  of  labor  is  termed 
capital.        •        ♦        ♦ 

**  Capital,  by  persons  wholly  unused  to  reflect 
on  the  subject,  is  supposed  to  be  synonymous 
with  money.  To  expose  this  misapprehension 
would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the 
introductory  chapter.  Money  is  no  more  svn- 
onymous  with  capital  than  it  is  with  wealth. 
Money  cannot  in  itself  perform  any  part  of  the 
office  of  capital,  since  it  can  afford  no  assistance 
to  production.  To  do  this  it  must  be  exchanged 
for  other  things ;  and  anything  which  is  susceptible 
of  being  exchanged  for  other  things,  is  capable  of 
contributing  to  production  in  the  same  deeree. 
What  capital  does  for  production,  is  to  affora  the 
ahelter,  protection,  tools,  and  materials  which  the 
work  requires,  and  to  feed,  and  otherwise  main- 
tain the  laborers  during  the  process.  Speakins 
of  the  manufacturer,  he  says,  '*  His  money  and 
finished  goods,  however,  are  not  wholly  capital, 


for  he  does  not  wholly  devote  tiiem  to  these  pur* 
poses;  he  employs  a  part  of  the  one,  and  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  other,  in  supplying  his  pODonal 
consumption  and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring 
grooms  and  valets,  or  maintaining  hunters  and 
hounds,  or  in  educating  his  children,  or  in  paying 
taxes,  or  in  charity.  What  then  is  his  capital  ? 
Precisely  that  part  of  his  possessions  whatever  it 
be,  which  he  designs  to  employ  in  carrying  on 
fresh  production.  It  is  of  no  consequence  ^t  a 
part  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a  form  in 
which  it  cannot  directly  supply  the  wants  of 
laborers. 

^^  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  our  caj^talist  is  an 
hardware  manufacturer,  and  that  his  stock  in 
trade,  over  and  above  his  machinery,  consists  at 
present  wholly  in  iron  goods.  Iron  goods  cannot 
feed  laborers.  Nevertheless  by  a  mere  change 
of  the  destination  of  these  iron  goods,  he  can  cause 
laborers  to  be  fed.  Suppose  that  with  a  p<Hrtion 
of  the  proceeds  he  intended  to  maintain  a  pack  of 
hounds,  or  an  establishment  of  servants;  and  that 
he  changes  his  intention,  and  employs  it  in  his 
business,  paying  it  in  wages  to 'additional  work- 
people. These  workpeople  are  enabled  to  buy 
and  consume  the  food  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  consumed  by  the  hounds,  or  by  the 
servants,  and  thus,  without  the  employer*s  having 
seen  or  touched  one  particle  of  the  food,  his  con- 
duct has  determined  that  so  much  m<M*e  of  the 
food  existing  in  the  coontry  has  been  devoted  to 
the  use  of  productive  laborers,  and  so  much  less 
consumed  in  a  manner  wholly  unproductive. 

*  *  *  The  distinction  then,  between  Capital 
and  not-capital,  does  not  lie  in  the  hind  of  cornmo- 
dities,  but  tn  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — ^in  his  will 
to  employ  them  fbr  one  purpose  rather  than  for 
another ;  and  all  property,  however  ill  adapted  in 
itself  for  the  use  of  laborers,  is  a  part  of  capital 
as  soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  be  received  firom  it, 
is  set  apart  fbr  productive  employment.  The 
sum  of  all  the  values  so  destined  by  their  respec- 
tive possessors,  composes  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Whether  all  those  values  are  in  a  shape  directly 
applicable  to  productive  uses,  makes  no  difference. 
Once  appropriated  to  that  end,  they  do  not  (ail 
to  And  a  way  of  transfbrming  themselves  into 
things  fitted  to  be  applied  to  it.  '* 

Thus  Mr.  Mill  niUy  agrees  in  the  distmction 
that  capital  is  not  any  particular  thing,  but 
that  whether  an  article  is  capital  or  not,  entirelv 
depends  on  the  method  in  which  it  is  employed, 
and  he  also  says  that  antthimo  which  can  be 
exchanged  may  be  Capital, — an  admission  we 
shall  find  hereaiter,  to  be  of  the  most  important 
consequence. 

34.  M.  Coquelin,  in  the  Dictionsudre  dEcom^ 
omie  PolOiaue,  art.  Capital,  says  '*on  pent  dire 
d*une  maniire  gen^rale  que  le  capital  est  le  fruit 
de  Faccumulation.  C*est  Fensemble  des  valenrs 
ant^rieurcment  soustraites  6  la  consommadon 
improductive,  et  que  le  pass6  a  14gu6es  au  present. 
*  *  ^  Saufquelquesecrivains  qui  ne  font  paa 
autorit^  dans  la  science,  tons  les  ^conomistes 
s*accordent  k  ne  pas  comprendre  sous  la  denomi- 
nation de  capital  la  terre,  ni  les  instruments 
donnas  par  la  nature,  mais  seulement  les  valeurs 
cr6^s  de  main  d*  h<Hnme,  et  ant^ieurement  ac- 
cumul^es.** 

35.  On  comparing  the  definitions  of  Capital,  as 
used  by  tiiese  various  writers,  we  may  ga&er  dis- 
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tinetljr  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  acknow- 
ledge that  nothing  is  abeolntely  capital,  bat  that 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  depends  npon  tlie  method 
of  its  nse,  or  employment. 

This  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  as  a  general 
definition,  bnt  it  will  be  seen,  they  all  clog  this 
definition  with  the  limitation  that  it  is  the  (Vnit 
of  past  labor.  Thus  we  think  that  the  spirit  of 
these  definitions  may  be  expressed  thus, — 

Capital  is  wealth  accnmnlated  from  past  human 
labor,  and  employed  in  a  particular  manner. 

86.  Upon  looking  at  this  definition  it  imme- 
diately strikes  us  that  it  violates  the  first  canon 
laid  down  above ;  it  is  not  general,  it  is  limited, 
for  it  is  not  wealth  in  general,  but  wealth  the 
firuit  of  past  human  labor. 

The  question  is  to  consider  whether  this  limita- 
tion is  necessary  and  essential,  or  whether  it  may 
be  rejected. 

Now  we  observe  that  though  a  great  portion  of 
existing  capital  may  be  the  result  of  human  labor, 
It  b  perfectly  manifest  that  the  first  capital  men 
possessed,  was  hot  the  result  of  human  labor. 

When  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth,  it 
is  undoubtedly  certain  that  he  found  the  means 
of  support  already  prepared  for  him.  This  is  a 
conclusion  that  all  agree  in.  The  most  ardent 
sticklers  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  most  sceptical  of 
geologists,  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  how- 
ever, or  whenever,  man  appeared  upon  the  earth, 
he  found  fruits,  and  corn,  and  cattle,  and  fish 
already  on  the  earth  prepared  for  his  use.  No 
one  can  allege  that  the  first  cattle,  the  first  fhiits, 
or  the  first  com,  were  the  result  of  human  labor. 

Mankind  therefore  employing  part  of  these  for 
immediate  use,  and  setting  aside  and  reserving 
another  portion  for  increase,  for  reproduction,  for 
producing  something  for  future  use,  immediately 
turned  them  into  cAPiTix,  which  was  not  the 
result  of  human  labor. 

37.  Moreover,  though  flocks  and  herds  may 
be  tended  and  appropriated,  and  mav  be  kept  for 
the  purposes  of  increase,  and  that  increase  may 
be  again  applied  to  the  purposes  of  increase,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  a  most  violent  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  say  that  cattle,  a  species  of  capital — in 
fact,  a  corruption  of  the  word — are  the  fruits  of 
accumulated  human  labor. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  fruit-bearing  trees ; 
they  are  capital,  but  cannot  properly,  as  we 
think,  be  called  the  fruits  of  human  labor. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  com,  though  about 
that  there  is  more  human  labor  employed;  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  incorrect  use  of  language  to 
call  com  the  result  of  human  labor.  Man,  indeed, 
may  plant  and  water,  but  is  it  man  that  makes 
the  com  grow?  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apolloe 
may  water,  but  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 

88.  Now,  no  doubt,  it  is  undeniably  trae  that 
a  great  quantity  of  capital  is  the  result  of  accu- 
mulated human  labor;  but  as  we  have  shewn 
that  all  original  capital,  and  a  great  portion  of 
existing  capital,  is  not  the  result  of  human  labor, 
it  manifestly  follows  that  the  limitation,  "^the 
accumulation  of  past  human  labour,**  is  not  the 
essence^  but  the  accident  of  capital,  and  must  be 
rejected  from  the  general  definition.  It  is  a  very 
strong  instance  of  the  great  general  law  in  In- 
ductive Logic,  that  in  framing  conceptions  and 


axioms  the  negative  instance  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  dear  that  to  hisert  thai 
qualification,  ^'  the  produce  of  past  human  labor,** 
is  to  give  a  deecriptian  of  how  it  was  got ;  and 
many  authors  content  themselves  with  telling  us 
the  things  they  consider  to  be  CapitaL  Now, we 
do  not  want  a  description  of  how  capital  is  got,  or 
an  enumeration  of  what  things  are  Capital,  bat 
we  want  a  Cohcbptioii  or  Dstuiitioh  of  what 
Capital  is. 

39.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  definition 
of  Capital  must  be  disembarrassed  of  the  con- 
dition with  which  it  is  clogged,  and  we  obtain 
our  first  generalisation,  that  Capital  is  any  £co* 
nomical  Element  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
profit,  or  increase. 

40.  In  fact,  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
Mr.  Senior*s  remark,  p.  67.  **  But  Economists 
are  agreed  that  whatbvbb  gives  a  profit  is  pro- 
perly termed  Capital.** 

Now,  why  should  Mr.  Senior,  having  obtained 
this  excellent  definition,  which  fnlfils  the  c(m- 
ditions  of  a  trae  scientific  conception,  in  another 
place  limit  capital  ^'  to  be  an  article  of  Wealth, 
the  result  of  human  exertion?**  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  very  terms  of  the  definition  in- 
clude labor  itself  as  capital.  A  workman*s  labor 
gives  him  a  profit,  it  is  therefore  his  capital. 

41.  And  so  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  as  we  have  sees 
above,  lays  down  the  general  propositi<m,  that 
ANTTHiKo  that  may  be  exchanged  may  be  used 
as  capital.  Why,  then,  having  obtained  this 
general  conception,  does  he  proceed  to  clog  it 
with  limitations  and  conditions  f 

We  shall  see  further  on  in  this  article,  that 
there  are  abundance  of  things  which  produce  a 
profit,  and  which  may  be  exchanged,  which  are 
in  no  way  whatever  the  result  of  human  labor. 

42.  We  apply  to  the  word  Capital,  as  well 
as  to  PnoDUCTioN  and  Consumptioh,  a  similar 
remark  to  what  Dr.  Whately  has  applied  to 
Value.    Lectures  on  Political  Economy^  p.  166. 

^  It  may  be  worth  observing  that,  in  examining, 
fhuning,  or  altering  definitions  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, you  will  fina  in  most  persons  a  proneness 
(as  in  other  subjects  also)  to  introduce  accidental 
along  with,  or  instead  of,  essential  circumstances : 
I  mean  that  the  notion  they  attach  to  each  term, 
and  the  explanation  they  would  give  of  it,  shall 
embrace  some  circumstances,  generally^  but  not 
always^  connected  with  the  thing  they  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  which  might  accordingly  (by  the 
strict  account  of  an  accident),  be  absent  or  pre- 
sent, the  essential  character  of  the  subject  re- 
maining the  same.  A  definition  framed  from  such 
circumstances,  though  of  course  incorrect,  and 
likely  at  some  time  or  other  to  mislead  us,  will 
not  unfrequently  obtain  reception,  from  its  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  a  correct  one,  at  a  par- 
ticular time  and  place.  *  *  ^  A  specimen  of 
that  introduction  of  accideatal  circumstances, 
which  I  have  been  describing,  may  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the^  language  of  a  great  number  of 
writers  respecting  Wealth  and  Value,  who  have 
usually  made  labor  an  essential  ingredient  in  theur 
definition.  Now,  it  is  tme,  it  so  happens^  by  the 
appointment  of  Provid^ce,  that  valuable  articles 
are,  in  almost  all  instances,  obtained  by  Labor 
but  still  this  is  an  accidbktal,  and  not  an  bssbk- 
tial  circumstance.** 
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And  this  is  the  Terr  cause  which  has  had  snch 
a  blighting  effect  on  the  progress  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. It  is  the  want  of  the  spirit  of  generaliza- 
tion. It  is  this  spirit  alone  wnich  can  ever  ele- 
vate Political  Economy  to  the  rank  of  an  exact 
science,  and  it  is  the  want  of  it,  or  indeed  the 
genend  want  of  the  perception  of  its  necessity, 
that  has  kept  the  science  in  so  controverted  a  state 
at  the  present  day. 

We  return  then  to  our  general  conception  of  the 
term  Capital. 

Capital  it  an  Economical  Element  devoted  to  the 
purposes  ofprqft. 

Hence  anything  that  is  exchangeable,  whatever 
its  nature  be,  any  Economical  Element  whatever, 
mav  be  Capital. 

And  any  source  whatever  which  gives  a  profit 
is  Capital. 

43.  But  this  opens  the  question. — What  is  an 
Economic  Element ;  or  an  Economic  Entity  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  wide  division  of 
opinion  prevails  among  Economists,  as  to  whether 
the  word  "Wealth"  or  Economic  Elements,  is  to 
be  restricted  to  material  things,  or  includes  incor- 
poreal elements,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  in- 
corporeal elements  are  to  be  admitted  into  Poli- 
tical Economy. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  earliest  ex- 
isting treatise  on  an  economical  subject,  is  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  that  mental  products 
are  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  &c.,  and  that  they  are  to  be  considered 
in  all  respects  wealthy  as  much  as  mat^ial  pro- 
ducts.    (.£8CHIlfBS  SOGEATICUS). 

The  very  same  doctrine,  too,  may  be  deduced 
from  Aristotle*s  definition.  He  calls  everything 
whose  value  may  be  measured  in  money,  wealth. 
This  definition  manifestly  includes  everything 
which  is  exchangeable,  whatever  its  nature  be, 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal. 

44.  In  modem  times,  when  the  science  was 
revived  by  Turgot  and  Quesnay,  the  Physiocrates, 
whose  doctrines  have  certainly  been  misunder- 
stood on  some  points,  would  appear  to  have  ex- 
cluded immaterial  wealth  from  Political  Economy. 

But  Beccaria  .expressly  included  incorporeal 
elements.  He  says  that  Political  Economy  treats 
of  the  exchange  of  products  with  products,  pro- 
ducts with  services,  and  services  with  services. 
He  thus  treats  incorporeal  elements  exactly  in  the 
same  light  as  material  ones.  He  also  marked  out 
one  part  of  his  treatise  for  immaterial  products, 
but  he  never  completed  it. 

45.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  Adam 
Smith  excludes  intellectual,  or  mental,  products 
from  Political  Economy ;  but  we  think  that  upon 
examination,  his  doctrme  in  one  part  of  his  work 
will  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  in 
another.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  Capitcd,  he  ex- 
pressly includes  in  Fixed  Ccmital,  Book  II.,  chap. 
I.,  "the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the 
inhabitants  or  members  of  the  society.  The  ac- 
quisition of  such  talents  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
acquirer  durmg  his  education,  study,  or  appren- 
ticeship, alwa3rs  costs  a  real  expense,  which  is  a 
capital  fixed  and  realised^  as  it  were,  in  his  person. 
Tnese  talents,  as  they  make  a  part  of  his  rortune, 
so  do  they  likewise  of  that  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  improved  dexterity  of  a  work- 
man may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a 


machine|,  or  instrument  of  trade,  which  fiacilitates 
and  abridges  labor,  and  which,  though  it  codts 
a  certain  expense,  repays  that  expense  with  a 
profit." 

In  this  passage,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  Adam  Smith  includes  intellectual  or  mental 
wealth,  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  although 
such  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  his  doctrine. 
Mr.  McCulloch  has  well  pointed  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  passage  with  his  chapter  on  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive  labor,  where  he  excludes 
all  labor  not  employed  in  producing  some  vendible 
commodity  fr(»n  the  title  of  productive. 

46.  J.  B.  Say  has  usually  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  first  great  Economist  who  included 
intellectual  wealth  as  part  of  the  national  capital, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  others  preceded  him. 
We  have  also  shewn  his  astonishing  self-contra- 
diction. In  one  treatise  he  totally  excludes  mental 
wealth  from  national  capital ;  in  another  he  ex- 
pressly includes  it. 

47.  Ricardo,  however,  altogether  excludes  any- 
thing but  material  products  firom  Political  Eco- 
nomy. And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  James 
Mill,  and  Malthus. 

48.  Mr.  Senior,  as  we  have  seen  above,  en- 
tirely adopts  the  view  that  immaterial  wealth  is 
capital.  And  Bastiat  maintains  the  doctrine  in 
its  widest  generality,  that  anything  that  can  be 
exchan^  is  an  economical  element,  and  that  any 
economical  element  may  be  capital  (Bastiat). 

49.  We  have  said  enough  to  shew  the  remark- 
able differences  of  opinion  that  prevail  among 
Economists  on  the  subject.  We  have  now  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  whether  we  can  have  the 
guide  of  analogy  from  the  physical  sciences  to 
enable  us  to  decide  among  such  a  mass  of  con- 
fiicting  opinion. 

50.  Now  when  we  consider  that  Political  Eco- 
nomy is  the  science  of  exchanges,  or  at  least  that 
according  to  all  views,  exchanges  are  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  it,  it  would  certainly 
appear  that  there  can  be  no  rational  ground  for 
excluding  anything  which  is  the  subject  of  ex- 
change. It  is  undeniable  that  immaterial  services 
form  an  immense  proportion  of  the  exchanges 
made.  How  then  can  they  be  excluded  from  the 
science  P  When  we  consider  that  in  Mechanics 
there  are  incorporeal  forces  which  can  neither  be 
seen  nor  handled,  but  yet  may  be  measukbd,  that 
in  Chemistry  there  are  also  invisible  elements 
which  may  be  measubkd,  we  should  conclude 
from  analogy  that  in  Political  Economy  there  are 
elements  which  can  neither  be  seen,  nor  handled, 
but  which  may  be  mbasubed  and  bxchahgbd. 

When  we  consider  that  in  Mechanics,  which  is 
the  science  of  forces,  from  the  very  generality  of 
the  definition,  a  force  may  be  either  corporeal  or 
Incorporeal ;  that  in  Chemistry,  which  is  the  science 
of  combinations,  from  the  very  generality  of  the 
definition,  whatever  will  combine,  is  a  chemical 
element,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal;  it 
follows  by  the  strictest  analogy,  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  definition,  that  in  Political  Economy, 
whldi  is  the  science  of  exchanges,  whatever  can 
be  exchanged  is  an  economical  element,  whatever 
its  nature  be. 

Nay,  not  only  from  the  analogy  of  these  sciences 
should  we  argue  that  incorporeal  elements  ought 
to  be  admitted,  but  if  we  are  to  have  a  science  of 
Political  Economy  of  the  same  generality  as  the 
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others,  we  should  d  priori  expect  that  there  would 
be  incorporeal  elements  in  it. 

Such,  we  think,  would  be  the  obvious  consi- 
deration which  would  strike  any  one  who  re- 
flected on  the  analogy  presented  by  the  other 
sciences,  and  we  must  therefore  examine  what 
reasons  these  authors  have  alleged,  who  have 
opposed  the  admission  of  incorporeal  elements 
into  Political  Economy. 

51.  Now,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  authors 
above  cited,  we  observe  that  they  do  not  allege 
any  reason  at  all  for  their  opinions.  They  merely 
announce  them.  The  first,  we  believe,  who  argued 
agunst  their  admission  was  Malthus ;  and,  though 
somewhat  long,  we  shall  lay  his  reasons  before 
our  readers,  and  examine  into  their  validity. 
Malthus  be^s  his  work  by  dwelling  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  word  Wealth,  and  its  definition, 
and  he  very  justly  says,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  writer  is  at  liberty  to  define  his 
terms  as  he  pleases.  He  points  out  that  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  system  of  the  Economists, 
or  Physiocrates,  and  that  of  Adam  Smith,  depend 
upon  their  different  definitions  of  wealth,  and  of 
productive  labor.  Some  writers  have  nven  too 
narrow  a  definition  of  wealth,  others  have  ex- 
tended it  too  far.    Thus  he  says,  p.  23, — 

^  Among  the  definitions  which  have  extended 
tiie  meaning  of  the  term  Wealth  too  far ;  Lord 
Lauderdale*s  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  He 
defines  wealth  to  be  'All  that  man  desires  as 
usefol  and  delightful  to  him.* 

^  This  definition  obviously  includes  everything, 
whether  material  or  intellectual,  whether  tangible 
or  otherwise,  which  contributes  to  the  advantage 
or  pleasure  of  mankind,  and  of  course  includes 
the  benefits  and  qualifications  derived  firom  re- 
ligion, firom  morals,  from  political  and  civil 
liberty,  from  oratory,  from  instructive  and  agree- 
i^le  conversation,  from  music,  dancing,  acting, 
and  all  personal  qualities  and  services,  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  all  these  kinds  of  wealth  would  not 
only  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  single 
science,  but  would  occasion  so  great  a  change  in 
the  use  of  common  terms,  as  to  introduce  the 
utmost  confusion  into  the  language  of  Political 
Economists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  any 
judgment  of  the  state  of  a  country  from  the  use 
of  the  terms  rich,  or  richer.  A  nation  might  be 
said  to  be  increasing  in  wealth,  when  to  aU  com- 
mon eyes,  and  in  all  common  language,  it  might 
be  growing  poorer.  This  would  be  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition,  if  a  diminution  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  products  had  been 
balanced  in  ^e  opinions  of  some  persons  by  the 
gratifications  derived  from  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  the  various  personal  qualities  and  ser- 
vices of  the  inhabitants.  But  how  is  this  balance 
to  be  ascertained?  How  is  it  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  d^^ee  of  wealth  derived  from  these 
sources  ?  Yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  cannot 
practically  apply  any  discussions  respecting  the 
relative  increase  in  the  wealth  of  different  nations, 
without  having  some  means,  however  rough,  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  such  increase. 

''  Some  modem  writers,  who  do  not  choose  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  and  yet  see 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  from  including 
under  the  head  of  wealth  every  Idnd  of  benefit  or 
qualification  of  which  man  is  ansceptilda^  have 


confined  the  definition  to  those  objects  alone, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  which  have  value 
in  exchange. 

^  This  definition  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
more  comprehensive  one  just  noticed,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  which  might  at  first  be  sup« 
posed.  When  it  is  considered  attentively,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  open  to  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
objections  to  which  the  more  general  one  is  Uable, 
and  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
what  ought,  and  what  ought  not,  to  be  considered 
as  wealth,  in  the  most  indistinct  and  unsatis** 
factory  manner. 

^  Passing  over  the  incorrectness  of  introducing 
a  term  open  to  so  much  controversy  as  value  into 
a  definition  of  wealth,  it  may  be  observed — 

'^  1st.  That  if  by  an  object  which  has  value  in 
exchange,  be  understood  its  susceptibility  of  being 
purcha^  or  hired,  then  there  is  scarcely  any 
quality  or  accomplishment,  of  the  mmd  or  body, 
that  would  not  come  under  the  category  of  wealth. 
The  possessor  of  the  lowest  species  of  literary 
knowledge,  that  of  reading  ana  writing,  may  be 
hired  to  teach  others ;  and  as  all,  or  nearly  all^ 
who  had  acquired  these  useful  arts  are  susceptible 
of  such  employment,  an  estimate  of  national 
wealth  ought  to  include  the  value  of  these  attain- 
ments, however  various  in  degi'ee  and  widely  ex- 
tended. 

"  2ndl V.  All  the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  su- 
perior eaucation,  and  superior  talents,  on  account 
of  similar  susceptibility,  would  have  a  greater 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  estimate.  The  pos- 
sessors of  religious  and  moral  knowledge,  though 
obtained  without  any  view  to  the  instruction  of 
others  for  a  pecuniary  remuneration,  would  be 
ready  to  sell  such  instruction  under  a  reverse  of 
fortune.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  knowledge  of 
classical  literature,  mathematics,  history,  nataral 
philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  bo- 
tany, &c.  &c.  On  the  same  principle,  those  who 
had.  learnt  to  dance,  to  sing,  or  to  fence  for  their 
amusement,  might,  more  or  less,  imperfectly  teach 
dancing,  singing,  or  fencing,  for  money. 

^  In  short,  if  we  include  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  wealth,  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
body,  hired,  we  shall  find  that  by  the  restriction 
of  the  term  wealth  to  that  which  has  exchangeable 
value,  we  have  advanced  but  little  towards  re- 
moving the  confusion  and  uncertainty  attendant 
upon  l£e  former  definition  ;  and  all  idea  of  esti- 
mating the  increase  of  wealth  in  any  country,  or 
making  any  moderate  approaches  to  it,  must  be 
absolutely  hopeless. 

'*  On  the  other  hand  if  we  confine  the  definition 
of  wealth  to  those  objects  which  either  have  been 
exchanged,  or  are  specifically  intended  to  be  ex- 
changed, we  shall  attempt  to  draw  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  things  which  in  regard  to 
their  qualities  are  precisely  similar ;  and  further 
exclude  from  the  category  of  wealth  a  great  mass 
of  articles  which  have  been  included,  and  most 
correctly  so,  by  Adam  Smith,  and  by  almost 
every  person  who  makes  use  of  the  term,  either 
in  writing  or  conversation. 

^  The  various  information  acquired  by  private 
study,  and  destined  for  private  use  and  enjoyment, 
may  be  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is 
intended  to  be  let  out,  if  anybody  will  hire  it ; 
yet  the  first  in  this  classification  is  not  to  be 
called  wealth,  and  the  other  is.    The  person  who 
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buys  instrnction^  bnys  mi  amount  of  wealth,  which 
it  most  be  presamed  is  equal  in  valae  to  what  he 
has  paid  for  it,  while  the  self  taught  person,  who 
is  in  possession  of  much  superior  knowledge,  has 
acquired  no  wealth.  According  to  this  definition 
wc^th  cannot  be  given ;  it  can  only  be  taaght. 
The  instructions  of  the  schoolmaster  are  wealth ; 
the  same  instructions  given  by  a  friend  or  father 
are  not  wealth.  This  is  sufficiently  inconsistent ; 
but  this  is  not  all.  By  this  definition  of  wealth, 
a  very  large  and  most  important  portion  of  ma- 
terial commodities  is  excluded  from  the  denomi- 
nation. In  the  business  of  agriculture  a  consider, 
able  share  of  the  produce  is  always  destined  to 
be  consumed  on  the  spot  without  being  exchanged. 
*  *  *  Now  this  large  mass  of  material  com- 
modities increased  as  it  would  be  by  the  flax  and 
wool  raised,  spun,  and  wove  for  home  consump- 
tion, few  it  is  conceived  would  venture  to  exclude 
from  the  denomination  of  wealth ;  and  yet  this 
produce  has  neither  actually  been  exchanged  for 
money  or  other  goods,  nor  has  it  been  raised  with 
the  intention  of  being  so  exchanged,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  last  definition,  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  wealth. 

*'  It  must  be  allowed  nevertheless,  that  it  has 
exchangeable  value;  and  here  one  of  the  great 
characteristic  differences  between  material  objects, 
and  objects  which  are  not  material,  appears  in  a 
striking  point  of  view.  Of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  material  commodities  here  noticed  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  make  an  inventory.  Many 
household  books  indeed  furnish  one ;  and  knowing 
pretty  nearly  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such 
articles,  a  fair  approximation  to  their  vidue  might 
be  attained  by  estimating  them  according  to  the 
market  price  of  the  district  at  the  time.  But  in 
regard  to  immaterial  objects,  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  insurmountable.  Where  is  an  inventory  to 
be  found,  or  how  is  one  to  be  made  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  that  large  mass  of  knowledge,  and 
talents,  reserved  for  the  use  and  consumption  of 
the  individual  possessors,  and  their  friends.  Or 
supposing  it  were  possible  to  form  such  an  inven- 
tory how  could  we  make  any  moderate  approa- 
ches towards  a  valuation  of  the  artides  it 
contained. 

"  Consequently  if  by  objects  which  have  value 
in  exchange  we  mean  objects  which  are  susceptible 
of  being  exchanged,  we  shall  include  such  a  mass 
of  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  mankind, 
as  to  make  the  term  wealth  convey  no  tolerably 
distinct  and  useful  meaning. 

"And  if  by  objects  which  have  value  in  ex- 
change, we  mean  only  those  objects  which  have 
actuidly  been,  or  are  specifically  intended  to  be 
exchanged,  we  shall  exclude  from  the  denomina- 
tion of  wealth  a  large  mass  of  material  commodities 
which  have  always,  and  most  justly  been  classed 
under  that  head. 

*'  To  get  rid  of  these  obvious  embarrassments,  it 
has  sometimes  been  the  practice  to  consider  the 
labor  which  is  hired,  as  the  wealth  which  is  pur- 
chased without  reference  to  its  results.  But  it 
seems  very  strange  and  incofrect  to  consider  mere 
labor  as  wealth.  No  one  would  give  anything  for 
it  if  he  were  sure  that  it  would  yield  no  gratifying 
result.  It  is  in  the  expectation  of  this  result 
alone  that  labor  is  employed.  The  sick  man 
employs  a  physician,  not  because  he  is  pleased 
witti  the  trouUe  whidi  he  gives  him,  but  because 


he  expects  that  his  health  may  be  benefitted  by 
the  advice  which  he  receives.  The  lawyer  is 
consulted  and  feed,  only  because  his  client  expects 
to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  opinion  to  be 
given,  or  the  cause  to  be  pleaded.  And  even  the 
menial  servant  is  not  hired  on  account  of  the 
desire  to  see  a  man  work,  but  on  account  of  the 
trouble,  which  he  will  save  his  master  in  per- 
forming certain  offices  for  him,  or  the  gratification 
afforded  to  his  vanity  by  the  show  of  having  a 
person  at  his  command. 

'*  The  natural  consequences  of  these  difficulties 
is,  that  the  ablest  writers  who  have  deserted 
matter,  in  their  definition  of  wealth,  have  &llen 
almost  inevitably  into  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies.** 

Malthus  then  goes  on  to  shew  most  satisfac- 
torily the  astounding  contradictions  into  which 
J.  B.  Say  has  fallen  in  his  various  works,  and 
he  says, — 

"The  fact  really  is,  that  if  we  once  desert 
matter  in  the  definition  of  wealth,  there  is  no 
subsequent  line  of  demarcation,  which  has  any 
toleri^le  degree  of  distinctness,  or  can  be  main- 
tained with  any  tolerable  consistence,  till  we  have 
included  such  a  mass  of  immateriid  objects  as 
utterly  to  confuse  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  speak  with  any  approach 
towards  precision,  either  of  the  wealth  of  different 
individuals,  or  diffm^nt  nations.** 

52.  We  may  also  take  what  M.  Baudrillart 
says,  as  he  shares  the  objections  of  Malthus.  At 
p.  53  {Afanuel  dEconomie  Po/^i^ite,)  aftw  stating 
that  some  writers  maintain  that  all  sorts  of  work 
ought  to  rank  equally  in  political  economy,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  statesman,  the  jurist,  the 
painter,  the  priest,  and  the  professor,  should  rank 
equally  with  that  of  the  agriculturist,  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  merchant;  asks  if  they  have 
succeeded  in  proving  their  case,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  says  that  they  have  not.  He  considers 
the  case  of  the  surgeon  and  doctor,  and  says  that 
though  they  may  contribute  to  heal  a  man  who 
may  produce  wealth,  still  their  services  are  not 
wealth  in  themselves.  He  continues,  "  Lee  tra- 
vanx  du  savant,  du  lettr^,  dn  professenr,  du 
prStre,  de  Tartiste,  dans  le  caa  plus  on  motns 
fr^uent  oii  ils  vont  k  lenr  but,  qui  est  Tam^liora- 
tion  et  d^veloppement  de  la  nature  hnmaine,  sont 
done  productifs  d*utQit^,  sans  d*etre  de  richesse. 
Us  out  une  wHeur^  sans  donte,  c*est  k  dire  qu*oa 
les  paye;  mais  cela  signifie  seulement  qu*en  ^ 
change  de  certains  avantages  intellectuels  qu*on 
en  esp^re,  on  sacrifie  une  partie  des  produits 
mat^riels  que  Ton  poss^e,  on  que  Ton  pent 
acheter.  Avant  k  celui  qui  vend  sa  peine  en  vue 
de  ces  r^sultats,  11  ne  crie  pas  de  la  richesse,  il 
en  consomme,  sans  qu*on  pmsse  dire  pour  cela 
qu*il  est  plus  oisif  on  plus  inutile  qui  celui  qui 
forge  du  rer  on  qui  fabrique  de  la  toile ;  il  pent 
mdme  se  livrer  k  un  travail  bean  coup  plus  con- 
siderable et  rendre  des  services  encore  sup^rieurs, 
quand  m^e,  ni  directement  ni  indirectement^  au- 
cune  cr^tion  de  richesse  ne  deviait  s*ensuivre. 
II  y  a  done  une  distinction  entre  les  travaux  qui 
out  pour  but  d*^e  utiles  on  agr^ables  aux  hom- 
mes,  k  un  titre  quelconque,  et  ceux  qui  out  pour 
objet  d*enrichir  les  membres  de  la  soci^t^. 

"  Ses  produits  immaUriehs  et  les  produits  ma- 
UrieU  presentent  d*ailleurs  des  diff^nces  graves 
qui  nous  semUtfint  devoir  fiure  exelnr*  Us  pre* 
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mlers  du  domaine  de  rficonomie  Politiqne,  tout 
en  tenant  le  plus  grand  compte  de  Teffet  indirect 
que  les  travaox  qui  j  donnent  lieu  penvent  avoir 
snr  le  d^veloppement  de  la  richesse ;  car  limiter 
une  science  ce  n'est  ancanement,  nous  ne  sanrions 
trop  y  insister,  briser  ses  rapports  natorels  et  in- 
di^pensables  avec  lee  domaines  qni  l^avoiBinent, 
pas  pins  qne  la  division  de  Thumanit^  en  divers 
corps  de  nations  n*exclnt  entre  oelles-ci  de  perp6- 
toelles  relations  de  commerce  et  la  reciprocity 
des  bons  offices. 

«« L^une  de  ces  differences  porte  snr  Timpossi- 
bilite  absolne  d^arriver  ^ancnne  ivabtatum  precise 
de  ces  biens  dits  immat^riels.  Sans  donte  on  a 
aontenn  avec  raison  qu*il  n*7  a  ancnn  mojen  de 
parvenir  h.  ^vainer  exactement  le  capital  mat^el 
a'nne  nation.  Mais  on  pent  le  faire  pins  on 
moins  approximativement.  LUd^e  senle  an  con- 
traire  de  faire  Tinventaire,  nn  inventaire  qnel- 
<H)nqne,  si  restreint  qn*on  le  suppose,  de  Tinstmc- 
tion^  de  la  beauty  de  Fagilit^,  dn  go(^t,  de  la 
justice,  de  la  bienveillance,  et  autres  qnalit^ 
natnrelles  on  acquLses,  a  qnelqne  chose  de  bizarre 
et  de  tout  ^  fait  choqnant ;  elle  r^pngne  an  sens 
commun.** 

M.  Bandrillart,  after  quoting  Malthns,  sajs : — 
^  Une  autre  difference,  qui  tient  de  prds  ^  la 
pr^c^ente  porte  snr  la  faculty  d*6tre  6cbang6s. 
Nous  ne  nions  pas  2t  coup  sdr  ce  fait  qui  frappe 
tout  le  monde,  qne  les  avocats,  les  medecins,  les 
actenrs,  les  chanteurs,  &c.,  rendent  des  services 
utiles  on  agreables,  qui  s*^changent  contre  des 
produits,  on  ce  qui  revient  an  m^e,  contre  nn 
certain  produit,  c*est  k-dire  la  monnaie,  par  Tin- 
term6diaire  de  laquelle  on  obtient  tout  le  reete. 
Le  taux  suivant  leqnel  se  r^le  le  prix  de  ces 
services,  leur  salaire  appr^iable  en  monnaie,  est 
essentiellement  du  ressort  de  T^conomie  politique, 
quand  mtoe  ces  travaux  ne  faraint  qn'absorber 
et  dittrulre  de  la  richesse.  Mais  il  importe  de 
remarqner  que  cette  circonstance  ne  fait  pas  que 
les  prcduits,  qu*on  appelle  immat^riels,  soient  en 
eux^memes  pourvus  de  U  faculty  d*6tre  ^chang^. 
Noe  qualit^s  et  nos  vertus  nous  sont  inh^rentes. 
Dans  certains  cas,  nous  pouvons  bien  mettre  un 
prix  ^  la  peine  que  nous  prenons  pour  j  fidre  par- 
ticiper  les  autres.  £n  elles-mtoes,  elles  sont  in- 
veodables,  inali^nables,  intransmissibles.  Celui 
qui  s'efforce,  moyennant  salaire,  de  faire  nattre 
ches  les  autres  certaines  modifications  henreuses 
ne  se  dessaisit  pas  pour  cela  de  sa  science,  de  son 
goCkt,  de  ses  vertus,  comme  celui  qui  Change  une 

Si^oe  d*6toffe  s*en  desaaisit  pour  obtenlr  une  pi^ce 
e  monnaie. 

'^  C*est  par  abus  de  mots,  ce  nous  semble,  que 
Ton  donne  k  tout  travail  utile  le  nom  dUndustrie, 
de  m^me  qne  c*est  par  abus  que  Ton  applique  le 
mot  de  ridiesse  k  tout  service  et  k  tout  r^sultat 
Utile." 

53.  We  thus  place  before  our  readers  what 
these  able  writers  have  said,  in  order  ^t  they 
may  give  what  weight  they  please  to  their  argu- 
ments. We  shall  not  in  this  place  take  notice  of 
all  the  arguments  alleged  agamst  the  admissicm 
of  immaterial  products  into  Political  Economy, 
because  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  reserve 
some  for  further  discussion.  But  we  shall  only 
notice  here  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
alleged,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  valua- 
tion, or  inventory,  of  such  products. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  argument  is  both 


unibnnded,  and,  even  if  it  were  well  founded,  it 
is  incorrect. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unfounded,  because,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  make  a  valuation  of  the 
immaterial  products  of  a  nation,  it  is  not  more 
difficult  than  to  make  a  valuation  of  material 
capital.  Take  the  incomes  of  all  the  persons 
who  deal  in  immaterial  products,  capitalize  them, 
and  there  is  the  value  of  the  totality. 

But,  furthermore,  the  argument  appears  to  us 
to  shew  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  Poli- 
tical Economy.  That  science  never  yet  attempted 
to  make  a  valuation  of  all  the  Economical  Ele- 
ments in  any  country  whatever.  Is  it  necessary 
for  Political  Economy  to  take  an  inventorv  of 
all  the  pots  and  pans  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen, 
or  his  fdmitnre,  or  the  coats,  waistcoats,  &c.,  &C., 
in  his  wardrobe  ?  It  might  possibly  be  done  as 
a  curious  statistical  table,  ana  a  very  curious  in- 
ventory it  would  be.  But  it  would  not  be  Poli- 
tical Economy.  But  if  it  is  wholly  useless  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  things,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  put  a  valuation  on  them, 
for  it  is  manifestiy  utterly  uncertain,  and  it  would 
clearly  depend  on  numerous  circumstances,  which 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  foresee. 

To  suppose  that  it  is  necessair  for  Political 
Economy  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  economical 
elements,  is  as  baseless  as  to  suppose  that  it  is 
necessary  in  mechanics  to  make  an  estimate  of 
all  the  mechanical  forces  in  the  world ;  or  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  the  science  of  medicine 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  medical  cases  in 
the  world;  or  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  to 
ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  chemical  elements 
in  the  world.  Each  of  these  may,  perhaps,  have 
its  uses,  but  they  are  in  no  way  necessary  to 
mechanics,  medicine,  or  chemistry.  The  business 
of  meclianics  is  to  deal  with  particular  cases  of 
forces ;  of  medicine,  to  deal  with  particular  cases 
of  fever,  cholera,  &c. ;  of  chemistry,  to  deal  with 
particular  cases  of  combinations :  and  so  it  is 
the  business  of  Political  Economy  to  deal  with 
particular  cases  of  exchange. 

54.  Mr.  Cazenove,  who  restricts  the  term 
Wealth  to  material  objects,  thereby  agreeing 
with  Malthns,  says  {Thovghta  an  a  few  evbfecte 
ofPohtical  Ecmumw.  Append: p.  71.)  *'M.  Say 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  writer  who  ventured  upon 
this  innovation  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term  Wealth,  But  in  his  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  over-production,  he  avowedly  discards 
the  consideration  of  immaterial  wealth,  and  con- 
fines himself  exclusively  to  that  which  is  ma* 
terial. 

**  Other  authors,  who  have  begun  their  treatises 
with  giving  the  same  extension  to  the  term,  have 
afterwards  been  obliged,  in  like  manner,  to  re- 
strict it  to  its  ordinary  meaning.  Their  reason- 
ings would  be  for  the  most  part  false  or  unintel- 
ligible, unless  they  were  unaerstood  as  referring 
exclusively  to  material  productions.'*  And  he 
commends  Mr.  Mill,  who  adopts  that  restriction. 

We  have  shewn  that  Mr.  Cazenove  is  in  error 
in  supposing  that  J.  B.  Say  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce immaterial  products  into  Political  Economy, 
although  he  has,  certainly,  usually  the  credit  of 
doing  so.  Besides  Socrates  and  Beccaria,  we 
have  shewn  above  that  Adam  Smith  himself,  in 
a  passage  that  has  been  most  strangely  over- 
looked, enumerates  intellectual  ablBtiea   and 
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talents  among  the  fixed  capital  of  the  country. 
We  have  ourselves  shewn  the  extraordinary  in- 
consistencies into  which  Adam  Smith  and  J.  B. 
Say  have  fallen.  Bnt  what  do  these  inconsis- 
tencies prove?  Only  this,  that  those  writers 
who  have  fallen  into  them  have  never  seized  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  science  with  that 
tenacity  of  grasp,  and  clearness  of  vision,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  erect  a  durable  science. 

55,  Bnt  we  have  no  such  flickering  faith  in 
our  own  convictions.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  firmest  belief  in  their  truth,  and  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  follow  them  out  to  the  remotest  con- 
sequences which  can  be  logically  deduced  from 
them.  This  is  preeminently  a  case  in  which  the 
prescient  sagacity  of  Bacon  is  vindicated,  when  he 
earnestly  warns  us  to  look  constantly  to  Natural 
Philosophy  for  our  reasoning,  and  to  refer  ques- 
tions in  other  sciences  to  that  as  the  mother  of 
them  all.  We  believe  the  conceptions  we  adopt  to 
be  framed  in  the  strictest  analogy  to  the  concep- 
tions of  Physical  Sience,  and  not  only  that  they 
are  true,  but  that  they  are  the  only  true  ones. 
Who  that  is  familiar  with  the  conception  of  in- 
corporeal forces  in  mechanics,  or  of  gaseous 
elements  in  chemistry,  could  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  recognizing  incorporeal  elements  in  Political 
Economy  ?  or  rather,  who  that  is  familiar  with 
these  sciences  would  think  for  a  moment  of  reject- 
ing them  ?  We  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  for  rejecting 
them  are  unfounded.  At  all  events  whatever 
inconvenience  Economists  may  find  in  admitting 
them,  is  common  to  them  with  Physicists.  Bnt 
the  ikct  is  the  study  of  Physical  Science  governs 
and  rectifies  men*s  thoughts,  and  gives  precision 
and  generality  to  their  language,  and  men  are 
compelled  to  expand  their  ideas  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  nature.  And  after  several 
generations,  physicists  have  brought  their  lan- 
guage into  a  wonderful  state  of  refinement.  And 
by  this  means,  not  only  the  study  of  nature,  but 
language  itself  has  become  a  mighty  instrument 
of  thought  and  discovery.  The  language  of 
Science  itself  has  become  a  very  potent  instrument 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature.  And  if  Econo- 
mists would  only  bestow  the  same  care  in  polish- 
ing and  purifying  the  language  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, it  will  be  found— and  not  till  then — that 
language  itself  is  a  potent  instrument  of  discovery 
in  Political  Economy.  By  no  other  course  what- 
ever can  Political  Economy  ever  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  exact  science.  It  is  only  by  polishing 
the  limgnage  that  we  can  ever  attain  those  bold 
generalizations  which  are  the  essence  of  science. 
And  those  who  wish  to  advance  the  science  must 
especially  aim  at  these  generalizations.  Science 
is  not  advanced  by  cautious  timidity,  but  by 
cautious  daring.  And  these  generalizations  must 
be  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  tests  of  Inductive 
Logic.  There  is  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
conceptions  in  Physical  Science,  who  cannot  see 
in  what  a  very  crude  state  the  conceptions  of 
Political  Economy  still  are.  We  scarcely  know 
of  one  which  has  ever  yet  been  tested  by  the  laws 
of  Inductive  Logic  So  little  has  this  been  done 
that  we  believe  we  are  actually  the  first  to  apply 
one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  Inductive 
Logic — the  Law  of  Contikuitt — to  the  concep- 
tions and  axioms  of  Political  Economy.  (Con- 
TmuiTT,  Law  or) 


56.  Now  we  adopt  the  principle  that  whatever 
can  be  exchanged,  and  therefore,  whatever  has 
value  that  may  be  hbascbbd,  is  an  Economical 
Element,  or  an  Economic  Entity,  in  its  widest 
generality,  and  we  accept  all  the  consequences  of 
this  doctrine.  Whatever  may  be  bought  and  sold 
is  in  our  view  an  economical  element  and  under 
the  dominion  of  Political  Economy.  And  we 
rejoice  to  say  that  we  have  the  approval  of  one  of 
the  highest  living  authorities  for  doing  so.  M. 
Michel  Chevalier  writes  to  ua,  "Vous  definissez 
TEconomie  Politique  parceci,  qu*elle^tend  son 
domaine  sur  tout  ce  que  se  vend  et  s*ach^te. 
Dans  mons  cours  an  Coll^  de  France,  que  j*ai 
cess^  de  faire  depuis  1852  (tout  en  restant 
titnlaire  de  la  chaire),  j*ai  souvent  exprim6  la 
mdme  idee,  et  j*ai  en  occasion  d*y  revenir  dans  noB 
discussions  de  la  Soci^t6  d*Economie  Politique 
de  Paris,  discussions  mensuelles  qui  sont  repro- 
duites  en  abr^g^  dans  le  Journal  d^Economie 
Politique.  Je  vous  en  fais  Tobservation  non  pas 
de  tout  pour  vous  disputer  la  priority — une  id^e 
appartient  k  celui  qui  en  fait  tirer  le  bon  parti,  et 
vous  avez  fait  un  excellent  usage  de  celle-U — mais 
bien  pour  me  fSliciter  avec  vous  d'nne  coincidence 
qui  me  fiatte." 

57.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  us  that 
all  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  admission  of  incorporeal  elements  into  Poli- 
tical Economy  entirely  fail,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  utterly  in  the  teeth  of  all  scientific 
analog  to  reject  them.  Every  one  now  is  agreed 
that  Political  Economy  treats  about  wealth.  It 
may  be  called  the  Theory  of  Property ;  uid  how 
is  it  possible  to  firame  a  general  definition  of  pro- 
perty, until  we  have  surveyed  all  the  different 
kinds  of  property  ?  Now,  we  shall  show  a  little 
further  on,  that  those  writers  who  have  restricted 
wealth  to  material  things  have  omitted  an  im- 
mense mass  of  property,  which  is  recognised  by 
the  law,  and  treated  in  all  respects  in  the  same 
way  93  material  property. 

58.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  difficulty  on 
this  point  has  arisen  from  the  fundamental  mis- 
conception as  to  the  nature  of  Value.  For  if  we 
consider  Value  to  be  some  quality  inherent  in  a 
thing  itself  most  persons  imagine  that  there  must 
be  some  corporeal  substance  in  which  that  quality 
must  be  embodied,  and  that  it  cannot  be  mea- 
sured, except  by  something  corporeaL  Bnt  it 
would  be  just  as  erroneous  to  say  in  Mechanics 
that  an  incorporeal  force  cannot  be  measured, 
or  that  an  invisible  element  in  Chemistry  cannot 
be  measured. 

59.  And  this,  as  eveir  one  knows  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  Science,  was  the  very  ob- 
jection that  wafl  raised  against  the  admission  of 
gravity  as  a  mechanical  force.  Its  opponents 
could  not  imagine  any  mechanical  force  except 
such  as  was  embodied  in  some  material  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  rope,  or  a  bar.  The  very  same 
difficulty  was  felt  about  the  air;  it  was  long 
before  men  were  able  to  familiarise  their  minds 
with  the  idea  that  the  air  had  weight.  But  every 
tyro  now  knows  that  gravity  is  a  mechanicl  force 
which  may  be  measured,  and  that  a  ccHTKU'eal 
force  may  balance  an  incorporeal  one.  Thus  a 
rope  which  supports  a  weight  balances  gravity. 
So  in  Political  Economy,  a  service,  an  incorporeal 
element,  may  balance,  or  be  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
duct, which  is  a  corporeal  one.    For  so  msokj 
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hours*  work  I  may  give  a  man  so  much  food  and 
clothes.  And  each  of  these  is  an  Economic  Ele- 
ment— ^the  work,  and  the  food  and  clothes.  This 
we  have  seen  above  Beccaria  notices. 

60.  We,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Economists,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  language 
from  which  it  sprnng,  define  Capital  to  be  an 
Economic  Element  used  for  the  purposes  of  profit. 
There  is,  in  oar  opinion,  a  broad,  fundamental, 
and  natural  distinction  between  things  used  and 
enjoyed,  and  things  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  increase.  This  distinction  is  most 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  the  founder  of 
Political  Economy  (Aristotle),  and  has  been 
adopted  by  nearly  every  Economist  of  name  since. 
And  in  our  opinion  it  is  founded  in  nature. 

61.  And  it  appears  to  us,  that  any  Economic 
Element  whatever,  that  is  used  for,  or  conduces 
to,  the  purposes  of  profit,  is  Capital — oo  matter 
whether  it  increases  itself.  Because  the  increase 
of  everything  is  measured  in  money,  and  not  ne- 
cessarily in  the  thing  itself.  Thus  to  the  farmer, 
his  increase  consists  in  the  increase  of  corn,  and 
of  cattle.  But  to  the  proper  increase  of  these, 
tools,  instruments,  and  buildings  are  necessary. 
Now,  the  farmer*s  profit  does  not  arise  from  the 
increase  of  ploughs,  harrows,  spades,  and  houses, 
but  from  the  increased  value  of  his  ci'ops  and 
cattle.  The  value  of  these  instruments  is  re- 
placed in  the  increased  value  of  the  produce. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  that  end, 
appears  to  us  to  be  Capital. 

62.  We  say  this,  because  we  think  that  a  dis- 
tinction has  obtained  among  a  number  of  Econo- 
mists which  is  not  founded  in  nature.  They 
restrict  the  term  Capital  to  things  which  are  the 
produce  of  human  industry,  and  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  natural  agents.  Now,  we 
cannot  assent  to  this  distinction.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  the  limitation  of  the 
*^ produce  of  human  labor**  must  be  eliminated 
fit>m  the  definition  of  Capital.  Now,  by  a  very 
considerable  number  of  Economists,  land  has 
been  carefully  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
CapitaJ.  But  Economists  who  do  that,  include 
the  buildings  of  manufactories,  and  cattle,  under 
the  term  Capital.  Because  they  consider  them  to 
be  the  result  of  human  labor.  But  this  distinc- 
tion appears  to  us  to  be  unfounded.  A  manu- 
factory is  an  instrument  necessary  to  oroduce 
cloth ;  it  is  built  of  materials  furnished  by  Nature, 
and  modified  by  man.  But  the  land  itself  is  that 
instrument  which  is  necessary  for  the  peculiar 
species  of  the  product,  corn.  And  as  for  cattle, 
we  think  it  a  positive  abuse  of  language  to  say 
that  they  owe  their  existence,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, to  human  labor.  The  land  is  that  instru- 
ment which  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  corn  and  cattle,  just  as  the  manu- 
factory is  the  instrument  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  production  of  cloth.  And  the  value  laid 
out  upon  both  is  replaced  in  the  value  of  the 
produce.  Moreover,  it  would  be  greatly  more 
correct  to  say,  that  the  present  state  of  the  land 
in  all  civilized  countries  is  the  result  of  human 
labor,  than  it  is  to  say  that  either  corn  or  cattle 
are  the  result  of  human  labor. 

63.  The  fact  is  that  these  views  arise  from  the 
fatal  introduction  of  the  notion  that  labor  is  the 
essence,  or  a  necessary  element,  of  Value.    This 
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notion  must  be  entirely  expelled  from  Political 
Economy,  before  it  can  make  any  progress. 

64.  Capital,  then,  in  our  view,  is  any  Eco- 
nomical Element  whatever  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  increase,  either  directly  or  indire::tly. 
It  increases  directly  when  the  thing  itself  is  ca- 
pable of  being  usea.  It  increases  indirecfcly  when 
it  is  employed  in  the  production  of  the  thing  used. 
And  the  profit  and  the  value  of  the  indirect  capital 
is  found  and  replaced  in  the  value  of  the  d&ect 
capital. 

65.  As  therefore  the  value  of  all  the  instru- 
ments and  materials  is  comprehended  in  the  value 
of  the  finished  product,  the  last  is  all  that  we  need 
consider  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  we  may 
say  that,  in  Political  Economy,  Capital  is  an  in- 
creasing or  a  Continuous  Quantity. 

66.  But  we  must  especially  remark  this.  It 
is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mill  says 
above  the  distinction  between  Capital,  and  non- 
capital, resides  in  the  intention,  or  the  mind,  of  its 
owner.  So  we  must  observe  that  in  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  capital,  we  most  preserve  the  same 
analogy.  Capital,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  is 
divided  into  distinct  species,  and  as  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  Capital  depends  upon  intention, 
and  method  of  use,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  so  all  the  different  species  into  which 
capital  is  divided  must,  by  a  similar  analogy, 
depend  upon  intention,  and  method  of  use,  and 
not  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  We  shall  find 
this  to  be  of  great  use  hereafter. 

67.  These  remarks  apply  to  what  we  are  now 
considering.  We  have  said  that  the  value  of 
the  finished  product,  which  may  be  called  direct 
capital,  comprehends  the  value  of  all  the  instru- 
ments and  materials,  which  may  be  called  indirect 
capital.  Now  we  must  observe  that  what  is  a 
finished  product  to  one  person,  is  merely  an 
instrument  or  a  material  to  another.  Thus  to  the 
iron  master,  a  bar  of  pig  iron  is  a  finished  product, 
but  to  an  engineer  or  cutler  it  is  only  a  material, 
or  an  instrument.  Thus  ploughs  and  harrows 
are  finished  products  to  the  agricultural  instru- 
ment maker,  but  they  are  only  an  instrument  to 
the  farmer.  The  corn  is  direct  capital  to  the 
farmer,  but  only  indirect  capital,  or  a  material,  to 
the  miller.  Flour  is  direct  capital  to  the  miller, 
but  only  indirect  to  the  baker.  And  bread,  the 
finished,  or  ultimate,  product  comprehends  the 
value  of  all  the  preceding  operations. 

68.  We  may  say,  then,  m  a  general  way,  that 
Capital  is  a  Continuous  QuANTirr.  And  any 
one  familiar  with  physical  science,  will  at  once 
see  the  immense  consequences  of  this  doctrine, 
or  conception.  It  immediately  brings  Political 
Economy  within  the  pale  of  mathematical  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

69.  When  we  say  that  Capital  is  a  continuous 
quantity,  it  is  quite  evident  that  t^  extends  from 
the  PAST  into  the  futubb  ;  and  this  opens  up  con- 
sequences of  immense  magnitude,  suggested  by 
the  analogy  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  Natural  Philospohy,  if  tvm&  past  i&  positive, 
time  future  is  negative. 

70.  As  this,  perhaps,  may  place  the  matter  in 
somewhat  a  new  light  to  some  of  our  readers,  we 
must  dwell  a  little  on  it,  and  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  positive  and  negative,  in  Arith- 
metic, and  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  Arithmetic,  the  positive  and  negative  signs 
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merely  mean  addition  and  subtraction.  There 
are  no  such  things  in  Arithmetic  as  absolute 
negative  quantities.  Thus  0,  in  Arithmetic,  is 
a  positive  limit  which  quantities  cannot  pass. 

But  in  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
case  is  wholly  different.  The  terms  positive  and 
negative  denote  any  opposites  whatever,  and 
0,  or  zero,  is  merely  the  boundary,  or  limit,  be- 
tween positive  and  negative. 

Thus,  in  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
negative  quantities  have  as  real  an  existence  as 
positive  ones. 

Thus,  if  a  force  pulling  one  way  is  positive,  a 
force  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  is  negative. 

If  a  person  walking  one  way  were  positive, 
then  if  he  walk  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is 
n^^tive. 

71.  But  we  need  not  go  to  any  abstruse  sub- 
jects for  examples.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
common  globe. 

In  any  globe,  or  map,  the  Equator  is  marked 
0,  which  is  merely  the  boundary  between  north 
and  south.  And  if  we  call  either  of  these,  say 
the  north,  positive,  the  other,  the  south,  will  be 
negative. 

So  in  longitude,  the  meridian  passing  through 
the  national  observatory  is  0,  and  east  and  west 
may  be  positive  and  negative. 

72.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  If 
we  called  north,  positive,  and  south,  negative, 
then  of  course  a  ship  placed  in  north  latitude 
would  be  in  positive  latitude,  and  a  ship  placed 
in  south  latitude,  would  be  in  negative  latitude. 
And  if  the  ship  sails  in  a  northerly  direction,  she 
would  sail  in  a  positive  durection,  and  if  southerly, 
in  a  negative  one. 

Thus  if  a  ship  were  actually  in  20^  north  lati- 
tude, we  should  say  her  position  was  (+20),  and 
if  she  sailed  10<^  fiuther  north,  she  would  then  be 
(+30).  If  she  sailed,  instead,  lO^  south,  her 
position  would  be  (+20—10),  or  (+10^ 

But  if  she  sailed  30<>  south,  her  position  would 
then  be  (+20--30),  or  (—10),  that  is  in  10° 
south  latitude,  or  10<^  beyond  0,  or  the  equator. 

If  then  being  (—10)  she  sails  20<>  further  south 
she  would  then  be  (—10—20)  or  (—30). 

And  similarly  with  reference  to  east  and  west. 

And  we  observe  this,  that  though  part  of  the 
course  of  a  ship  is  in  the  positive  hemisphere  and 

Eart  in  the  negative  one,  the  part  in  the  negative 
emisphere  is  not  to  be  subtracted  fromy  but  to  be 
added  to  the  part  in  the  positive  hemisphere.  So 
that  her  whole  course  sailed  consists  of  one  part 
in  the  positive  hemisphere,  together  with  a  part 
in  the  negative  one. 

73.  So  in  a  Thermometer ;  if  0,  or  zero,  be 
the  freezing  point,  the  degrees  above  freezing 
will  be  positive,  and  those  below  freezing  will  be 
negative,  and  if  the  mercury  be  rising,  it  is  pro- 
ceeding in  a  positive  dkection,  and  if  falling,  in 
a  negative  one. 

Thus,  alto,  we  observe,  that  if  the  mercury 
falls  from  +  20°  to  — 10«,  or  rises  from  —  lO"  to 
+  20",  the  whole  space  passed  over  is  30<»,  and 
the  negative  part  is  to  be  added  to^  and  not  9ub- 
tractedfrom  the  positive  part. 

74.  Thus  universally,  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
0  is  the  boundary  between  any  two  opposites. 
And  this  idea  is  applied  to  Time.  If  time  past 
is  positive,  time  future  is  negative,  and  the  pre- 


sent time,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  is  0,  or  zero. 

75.  There  is  a  law  in  Natural  Philosophy 
which  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  consider- 
ations. It  is  this.  That  any  quantity  passing 
through  0,  or  zero^  changes  Us  sign. 

From  the  above  statement  of  positive  and  ne- 
gative, this  law  is  self-evident.  For  as  0  is  the 
limit  between  positive  and  negative,  any  quantity 
that  passes  from  one  to  the  other  must  necessarily 
change  its  sign. 

And  from  the  samples  in  §  §  72, 73,  it  is  evid^t 
that  in  Algiebra  and  Natural  PhUosopby,  when  a 
quantity  passes  through  0  and  changes  its  sign, 
in  order  to  find  the  total  value,  the  part  of  its 
course  which  is  negative  is  not  to  be  subtbactbd 
FBOM,  but  Ai>DBD  TO  the  part  which  is  positive. 

Now,  applying  the  preceding  remarks  to  ci^)i- 
tal,  the  subject  in  hand,  they  suggest  a  law  which 
will  be  obvious  to  any  one  famumr  with  Natural 
Philosophy.  It  is  this — Capital  is  a  eontimums 
quantity  which^  passing  through  0  (the  present  J 
into  futurity^  chakoes  its  sign. 

76.  That  is  to  say,  having  defined  capital  to 
be  a  continuous  quantity,  or  a  quantity  contin- 
ually producing  a  profit,  the  profits  which  it  has 
already  produced  are  positive,  and  those  which 
it  is  to  produce  are  future,  or  negative. 

But  thou^  those  future  profits  are  jet  to  be 
produced  they  have  a  present  value,  and  thib 
BIGHT  to  receive  them  is  a  present  valuable  and 
saleable  commodity,  and  is  an  Economic  Entity. 

And  by  the  considerations  just  stated,  it  is 
manifest  that  to  find  the  total  value  of  capital  we 
have  to  add  together  the  value  of  the  past  profits 
and  the  value  of  the  future  profits,  the  value  of 
the  past  being  positive,  and  the  value  of  the 
future  negative. 

77.  But  though  capital  is  a  continuous  quan- 
tity, it  may  be  Umited  to  a  certain  term.  And 
this  term  may  extend  to  infinity.  Because  the 
capital  itself  may  last  for  ever,  or  it  may  be  worn 
out  in  a  certain  time.  And,  of  course,  capital  of 
different  sorts  may  wear  out  in  longer  or  shorter 
periods. 

Now  as  it  produces  a  continuous  profit,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  do  so  at  certain  definite  intervals. 
And  the  value  of  all  capital  is  the  present  value 
of  the  sum  of  the  profits  at  all  these  definite 
intervals. 

78.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  example.  When 
a  man  buys  a  landed  estate,  he  does  not  merely 
pay  for  the  value  of  the  present  produce  on  the 
land,  but  he  pays  a  sum  equal  to  the  {H-esent 
value  of  all  the  supposed  fhture  profits  for  ever. 

And  these  profits  lie  whollv  in  the  future,  and 
are  therefore  negative,  according  to  the  preceding 
considerations. 

So  the  value  of  railway  stock,  bank  and  othet 
shares,  is  always  calcolated  on  this  principle. 

Now,  it  is  not  usual  to  express  these  trans- 
actions at  full  length,  but  it  is  evident  that  that  is 
the  real  nature  of  the  operation. 

79.  But  not  only  the  land,  stock,  shares,  Ac, 
have  a  power  of  productivity  which  is  saleable, 
but  also  a  merchants  skill,  judgment,  indns^y, 
and  character  are  also  capital,  as  Adam  Smith, 
and  all  leadiug  Economists,  have  allowed;  and 
he  may  sell  the  right  to  the  future  profits  of  his 
trading,  just  as  much  as  the  future  profits  of  the 
land  may  be  sold.    When  this  is  done,  the  nega- 
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iive  sign  always  appears,  as  it  is  done  by  means 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  other  instroments  of 
credit  These  are  always  affected  with  the  nega- 
tive sign ;  and  the  universal  error  of  Economists 
is,  that  they  suppose  they  are  to  be  subtracted 
from  a  merchant*s  present  property. 

This,  however,  is  a  profound  delusion.  They 
are  only  engagements  to  pay  at  a  future  time,  and 
thus  credit  is  analogous  to  the  future  products  of 
the  land,  future  dividends,  &c. 

That  is  to  say,  the  bight,  or  pbivileob,  of 
receiving  these  fotnre  dividends  and  profits  is 
real  existing  property,  which  may  be  bought  and 
sold,  which  is  future,  or  NsGATrvE. 

80.  Having  premised  this,  we  shall  now  in- 
Testigate  more  closely  the  different  species  of 
Capital,  upon  the  principles  of  the  system  of  Po- 
titical  Economy  which  we  adopt. 

We  have  siud  (Pbbuminabt  Disgousb; 
Yalub)  that  there  is  a  broad  and  fundamental 
distinction  between  Economists  on  the  source  and 
origin  of  Value.  The  two  schools  of  Political 
Economy,  founded  by  Turgot  and  Quesnay,  and 
Adam  Smith,  agree  in  this,  that  they  consider 
Value  to  be  some  quality,  or  attribute,  fixed  in 
something.  There  are,  no  doubt,  differences  of 
•opinion  amon^  them  about  the  matter,  but  their 
common  principle  is,  that  Value  is  to  be  found  in 
f  the  object.  Now,  the  insurmountable  objection 
to  this  is,  that  if  V^ue  consists  in  anything  in- 
herent in  the  object  itself,  its  value  cannot  change, 
while  that  attribute  remains  the  same.  Thus 
Ricardo,  who  makes  labor  the  source  of  Value, 
consistently  with  his  system,  says,  that  the  same 
labor  of  men  will  always  produce  the  same  value, 
and  that  that  commodity  would  be  invariable  in 
value  which  was  always  produced  by  the  same 
quantity  of  labor.  But  very  little  reflection  will 
shew  that  this  is  inaccurate,  for  the  value  of 
things  produced  by  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
labor  may  be  very  different. 

81.  Now,  according  to  the  views  of  these  Eco- 
nomists, in  considering  the  value  of  land  we 
should  look  to  something  in  the  land  itself  for  its 
value,  either  the  cost  laid  out  in  bringing  it  to  its 
present  state,  or  its  fertility,  or  something  of  that 
sort  But  is  this  correct  ?  Not  to  mention  that 
the  value  of  landed  property  greatly  depends 
iipon  the  average  rate  of  interest,  being  three 
times  as  great  when  the  usual  rate  of  interest  is 
3  per  cent,  to  what  it  is  when  the  rate  is  9  per 
cent.,  we  may  ask  this  question — Suppose  that 
the  people  of  England  were,  like  the  Phocieans 
and  Teians  of  old,  to  emigrate  in  a  body,  where 
would  the  value  of  the  land  be  ?  Where  would  the 
value  of  all  the  houses,  &c.  in  England  be  ?  Now, 
these  would  remain  just  as  they  were,  and  yet 
their  value  would  manifestly  vanish.  It  is,  there- 
fore, perfectly  manifest  the  value  of  the  land  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  land  itself. 

82.  Where,  then,  is  the  source  of  the  value  of 
the  land  in  England,  if  it  does  not  reside  in  itself? 
We  must  go  back  to  the  idea  of  Aristotle.  The 
founder  of  Political  Economy  declared  that  the 
WANTS  or  BESiBBs  of  mankind  are  the  source  of 
Value,  and  the  quantity  of  money  (or  anything) 
they  would  give  to  obtain  possession  of  what  they 
WMited  is  the  measure  of  Value.  And  that  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  fundamental  conception  of 
Political  Economy.  The  source  of  the  value  of 
the  land  of  England  lies  in  the  wants  of  the  people 


to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  their  readiness  to  give 
something  in  exchange  for  its  products.  It  is  this 
desire  that  gives  value  to  the  land,  to  corn,  to 
cattle,  and  to  all  the  products  of  the  land. 

These  wants  are  permanent,  and  consequently 
so  long  as  they  exist  the  value  of  the  land  will  be 
permanent.  If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  that 
men  would  cease  to  require  food  and  clothing,  or 
should  they  change  their  tastes,  and  require  «uch 
food  and  clothing  as  could  not  be  produced  in 
England,  then  the  vfdue  of  the  land  would  imme- 
diately die  off. 

83.  This,  therefore,  is  the  general  idea  of  the 
value  of  land.  Ic  is  the  source  from  which  an 
annual  revenue  springs,  because  it  supplies  some- 
thing that  is  wanted  by  men.  And  men  invest 
thefr  money  and  labour  in  cultivating  the  land, 
and  rearing  cattle,  because  they  expect  that  they 
will  continue  to  have  a  permanent  value.  And 
the  value  of  an  estate  in  land  is  found  by  finding 
the  present  value  of  all  the  annual  revenue  for 
ever  according  to  certain  rules. 

84.  But  this  conception  may  be  generalised. 
And  we  may  affirm  that  if  men  require  any  ser- 
vice whatever  continously,  and  will  pay  to  obtain 
it,  the  annual  revenue,  or  the  sum  paid  annually 
to  obtain  these  services,  may  be  capitalised,  and 
form  a  great  estate. 

85.  Thus  the  continued  desire  of  men  for  the 
services  of  lawyers,  and  the  certainty  that  they 
will  continue  to  pay  for  them,  creates  a  great 
incorporeal  estate— the  Law;  and  this  causes 
men  to  invest  their  money  and  labour  In  the 
acquisition  of  law. 

86.  The  certainty  that  men  will  continue  to 
require  and  pay  for  the  services  of  medical  men, 
creates  a  great  incorporeal  estate — ^Mbdtcinb; 
and  this  causes  men  to  invest  their  money  and 
labour  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  physic. 

So  men  require  and  have  endowed  a  great 
incorporeal  estate,  the  Chubch. 

87.  And  as  new  wants  spring  up,  and  men  will 
pay  for  their  satisfaction,  new  incorporeal  estates 
spring  into  existence.  Thus,  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  the  demand  for  canals  and  railroads 
has  called  into  existence  a  new  incorporeal  estate 
— ^Enginebbino. 

88.  So  the  necessity  men  have  to  be  defended 
from  their  enemies  by  sea  and  land,  and  their 
willingness  to  pay  for  such  defence,  creates  two 
great  mcorporeal  estates,  the  Military  and  Naval 
Services. 

89.  In  rude  times  men  had  few  wants  but 
corporeal  ones,  and  consequently  there  was  little 
besides  material  propei-ty.  But  in  process  of 
time  new  desires  were  created,  mental  wants  were 
excited,  and  men  became  willing  to  pay  for  pro- 
ducts to  gratify  their  minds.  They  became 
willing  to  pay  for  books,  and  this  created  and 
gave  value  to  a  great  incorporeal  estate — ^Litb- 

BATUBE.  . 

90.  A  desire  for  Art,  too,  sprung  up,  and  this 
created  great  estates  in  Abt,  either  embodied  in 
a  material  form,  such  as  pictures  and  statues, 
or  in  an  incorporeal  form,  such  as  music,  and 
dancing,  and  acting,  and  so  on  down  to  its  lowest 
forms. 

And  so  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  trades 
and  professions.  It  is  the  demMid  of  the  public 
which  confers  vidne  on  them. 

91.  Now  each  of  these,  the  land,  cattle,  &c^ 
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the  law,  the  church,  medicine,  engineering,  the 
army,  the  navy,  literatiu*e,  the  arts,  and  all  trades 
of  all  sortd,  are  each  of  them  a  great  estate,  all 
deriving  their  valae  from  one  great  common 
principle — the  wants  of  mankind,  and  their  wil- 
lingness to  pay  for  their  products.  AlS  it  is  this 
desire  and  willingness  which  call  them  into 
existence,  and  confer  value  on  them,  so  a  cessa- 
tion of  this  desire,  and  a  cessation  of  the  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  their  products,  would  immediately 
annihilate  their  existence. 
^  If  men  ceased  to  care  for  art  of  all  sorts,  and 
literature,  the  whole  literary  and  artistic  estates 
would  immediately  cease  to  exist. 

If  men  inaugurated  the  reign  of  univei*sal 
peace,  those  great  estates — the  military  and  naval 
professions — would  immediately  cease  to  exist. 

During  the  reign  of  George  I  IT.,  the  fashion 
for  bobwigs  and  steel  shoe  buckles  suddenly 
ceased.  Those  trades  were  immediately  dis- 
solved, all  that  capital  was  suddenly  dissipated, 
causing  dire  distress. 

And  the  very  same  thing  is  true  of  all  trades 
and  manufactures  of  all  sorts.  It  is  the  demand 
for  their  products  which  gives  them  their  value, 
and  constitutes  them  capital. 

92.  Hence  every  new  want  and  every  new 
desire  of  men  calls  into  existence  and  creates 
new  capital.*  Every  change  of  fashion,  every 
extinction  of  a  want  or  desire,  extinguishes 
capital. 

93.  And  each  of  those  great  estates,  the  land 
and  material  products,  the  law,  medicine,  art 
and  literature,  scientific  trading,  and  manufactur- 
ing knowledge,  is  transmissible  and  inheritable. 
No  doubt  they  are  transmitted  in  different  ways, 
but  still  the  ^neral  principle  is  true.  Nor  do 
we  say  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  transcendant 
genius  at  will.  But  yet,  in  each  of  the  incorporeal 
estates,  especially  the  professions,  in  trades,  in 
manufactures,  there  are  accumulated  hoards  of 
knowledge,  which  are  augmented  by  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  transmitted  just  as  much 
as  material  products  are,  and  are  Wealth,  or 
Economical  Elements,  just  as  much  as  material 
products,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  so  long  as 
men  continue  to  want  and  to  pay  for  them. 

And  the  money  and  labor  men  spend  in  acquir- 
ing this  knowledge,  and  cultivating  their  skillin 
a  useful  profession,  is,  in  all  respects,  CAPITAL, 
just  as  much  as  money  and  labor  expended  in 
tilling  the  ground,  or  invested  in  any  material 
product,  and  we  have  shewn  below  is  fully 
admitted  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  so,  although  the 
contrary  is  generally  supposed. 

94.  And  hence  we  aiTive  at  this  great  funda- 
mental law  in  Political  Economy— 

It  is  Demand,  ok  CONSUMPTION,  and  not 
LABOR,  THAT  GIVES  Valfe  to  production. 

It  is  Consumption  alone  which  gives  Value  to 
Production,  and  adopting  the  dennition  of  Mr. 
Senior  in  its  widest  generality,  any  source  what- 
ever, corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  produces 
anything  which  is  exchangeable,  is  Capital. 

And  these  considerations  appear  to  us  to  shew 
conclusively  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  have  so 
often  aflSrmed,  that  it  is  not  Labor  which  w  the 
cause  of  Value,  but  Value  which  is  the  cause  of 
Labor, 


95.  It  is,  moreover,  the  entire  overthrow  of 
the  Ricardian  system  of  Political  E^nomy. 
Ricardo  considers  the  value  of  a  thing  to  consist 
in  the  labor  which  it  has  cost.  We  should 
imagine  that  there  is  scarcely  au  Economist,  at 
the  present  day,  of  any  note,  who  will  not  agree 
that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  not  what  it  has  cost, 
but  what  it  will  sell  for. 

96.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  nature  of 
a  species  of  property  which  has  given  rise  to  more 
discussion  almost  than  any  other,  namely,  the 
Funds. 

When  Governments  desire  to  execute  some 
great  work,  which  requires  means  beyond  what 
they  have,  or  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  large 
sums  of  money  in  war,  they  promise  to  pay  a 
sum  annually,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  for 
ever.  And  this  engagement  to  pay  confers  a 
value  on  the  shares  in  the  original  loan,  which 
may  be  made  transferable,  and  the  certificates  so 
attesting  this  ownership  are  cidled  the  Funds. 

97.  Now  the  most  diverse  opinions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  whether  the  funds,  or  this  stock, 
are  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
or  not.  When  they  are  called  the  "  public  debts," 
many  persons  think  that  the  intellects  of  a  man 
must  be  somewhat  crazed  who  can  suppose  that 
these  public  debts  are  part  of  the  public  wealth. 
And  we  shall  see  that  some  very  able  Economists 
maintain  that  the  income  of  the  fundholders  must 
not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  National  Wealth. 

98.  Thus  J.  B.  Say,  Cours  dSconomie  politique^ 
Vol.  L  p.  523,  blames  M.  Dufresne  de  Samt  Leon 
for  considering  the  public  funds  as  part  of  the 
general  wealth  of  society,  because,  he  says  justly, 
that  they  are  only  a  title  granted  to  the  creditor 
of  the  state  to  receive  the  future  taxes,  which 
augments,  in  no  way,  the  sum  of  the  capital  and 
the  revenue  of  the  nation.  And  Mr.  Mill  says  at 
p.  9,  after  mentioning  a  mortgage  (the  nature  of 
which  he  has  mistaken),  "  The  position  of  fund- 
holders,  or  owners  of  the  public  debt  of  a  country, 
is  similar.  They  are  mortgagees  on  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country  (in  which  Mr.  Mill  is  in 
error.)  The  cancelling  of  the  debt  would  be  no 
destruction  of  wealth,  but  a  transfer  of  it,  a 
wrongful  abstraction  of  wealth  firom  certain 
members  of  the  community,  for  the  profit  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  taxpayers.  Funded  pro- 
perty therefore  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
national  wealth.  This  is  not  always  borne  in 
mind  by  the  dealers  in  statistical  calculations. 
For  example,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  income  of 
the  country,  founded  on  the  proceed  of  the  Income 
tax,  incomes  derived  from  the  funds  are  not 
always  excluded;  although  the  tax  payers  are 
assessed  on  their  whole  nominal  incomes,  without 
being  permitted  to  deduct  from  it  the  portion 
levi^  from  them  in  taxation  to  form  the  income 
of  the  fundholder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore, 
one  portion  of  the  general  income  of  the  counfa-y 
is  counted  twice  over,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
made  to  appear  greater  than  it  is  by  about  30 
millions.  A  country,  however,  may  iuclude  in  its 
wealth,  all  stock  held  bv  its  citizens  in  the  funds 
of  foreign  countries,  and  other  debts  due  to  them 
from  abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth  to 
them,  by  bemg  a  part  ownership  in  wealth  held 
by  others.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  collective 
wealth  of  the  human  race. " 

99.  This  argument  of  Mr.    Mill's   requires 
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9ome  investigation.  He  says  that  the  income  of 
the  fnndholder  ooght  not  to  be  reckoned  separ- 
ately from  the  general  income  of  the  country, 
because  it  is  paid  oat  of  the  general  incomes  of 
the  taxpayers ;  and  he  says,  that  doing  so  makes 
the  income  of  the  country  appear  SO  millions 
greater  than  it  really  is. 

Now  if  Mr.  Miirs  argument  were  true,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  not 
only  to  fundholders,  but  to  all  persons  who  re- 
ceive their  incomes  out  of  the  taxes  which  are 
paid  out  of  the  general  income  of  the  country. 
Thus  the  civil  list  of  the  crown  onght  to  be 
excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  national  incomes. 
So  ought  the  whole  pay  of  the  military  and  naval 
professions ;  so  the  whole  of  the  administration 
of  the  civil  service,  from  the  prime  minister  down 
to  the  humblest  policeman ;  so  the  incomes  of  the 
judges.  If  Mr.  Mill's  argument  be  true  the  in- 
comes of  all  these  persons  must  also  be  excluded 
from  the  general  catalogue  of  national  income, 
because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  all  stand 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  fnndholder, 
they  are  all  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country. 
Is  Mr.  Mill  prepared  to  adopt  these  conse- 
quences P  If  his  argument  be  true,  how  can  he 
escape  from  them  ? 

But  if  Mr.  Miirs  argument  be  true  it  must  be 
immensely  extended.  The  income  of  railways 
IS  paid  out  of  the  general  income  of  the  country, 
just  as  much  as  that  of  fundholders.  Only  in 
one  case  the  taxation  is  voluntary,  and  in  the 
other  compulsoi^.  It  is  wrong  to  reckon  the 
income  of  railroads  separately.  But  the  fact  is, 
to  make  the  matter  short,  a  slight  consideration 
will  show  that  tJie  income  of  every  tradey  bust' 
nesSy  and  undertaking  whatever ,  in  succession,  is 
paid  out  of  the  general  income  of  the  country. 

100.  We  state  the  proposition  in  this  form : — 
Every  manCs  income  is  paid  out  of  the  income  of 

some  one  else. 

The  doctrine  stated  thus  abruptly  may  startle 
some  persons,  and  they  may  think  it  a  paradox, 
nevertheless  a  very  slight  examination,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  acknowledged  funda- 
mental truths  of  modem  Political  Economy,  will 
very  soon  unravel  the  paradox. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the 
old  doctrine  was  that  in  an  exchange  neither  side 
gained.  Aristotle  and  Cicero  both  maintain  this, 
and  Luther  was  driven  into  one  of  his  customary 
fits  of  fury,  by  the  bare  idea  that  in  an  exchange 
either  side  could  gain,  except  by  robbing  the 
other.  (Abistotlb;  Cigebo;  Ltjthbb).  This 
doctrine,  which  had  some  show  of  plausibility  in 
it,  gave  way  to  another  which  was  palpably 
absurd.  It  was  then  maintained  that,  in  com- 
merce, only  one  side  gained,  and  what  one  side 
gained,  the  other  lost. 

Then  mankind,  as  usual,  having  tried  every 
species  of  absurdity,  were  at  last  pei'force  driven 
to  adopt  the  only  remaining  conclusion,  that  in 
commerce  both  sides  gain.  And  this  is  now  the 
acknowledged' doctrine  of  modem  Political  Eco- 
nomy, (ExcHAHOB ;  Pbofit),  which  we  need  not 
spend  any  further  time  in  explaining  here,  as  it 
is  now  universally  admitted. 

101.  The  proposition  we  have  stated  above, 
that  every  maris  income  comes  out  of  the  income 
of  some  one  else,  stands  exactly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  doctrine  that  in  commerce  both  sides 
gain. 


Now  let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

We  have  said  above  that  it  is  the  wants  of 
men  alone  which  give  value  to  the  land.  It  is 
well  known  that  men  will  continue  to  want  food 
and  clothing,  and  therefore  owners  of  land  devote 
their  money  and  labour  in  producing  corn  and 
cattle.  Now  this  is  their  capital.  When  this 
capital,  in  the  form  of  com,  say,  has  produced 
its  increase,  the  landlord  offers  it  for  sale  to  the 
public.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  ordinary 
times  will  exceed  the  cost  of  prod  action.  Now  the 
portion  of  these  proceeds  which  equals  the  cost  of 
the  investment  replaces  the  capital,  and  all  above 
that  is  profit  or  income.  No  doubt  the  landlord 
might,  if  he  chose,  spend  the  whole  proceeds  in 
personal  enjoyment  and  then  it  would  not  be 
capital  to  him.  But  we  suppose  him  to  be  a 
prudent  man,  and  not  disposed  to  diminish  his 
capital.  We  may  therefore  consider,  without 
error,  all  the  excess  of  the  proceeds  above  the  cost 
of  production,  as  profit  or  income,  which  he  may 
spend  upon  his  own  enjoyment  without  diminish- 
ing his  capital.  Now,  where  does  that  income 
come  from  ?  Most  clearly  from  the  income  of 
some  one  else. 

102.  A  merchant,  we  will  say,  does  business 
on  a  similar  principle  to  the  landlord.  He  invests 
a  sum  of  money  in  business  as  capital,  and  that 
capital  brings  him  in  a  profit,  or  income,  which 
he  may  spend  on  personal  enjoyment.  With  this 
income  be  buys  corn  and  meat  from  the  landlord. 
Hence  the  Iandlord*s  income  is  derived  from  the 
merchant*s  income. 

Reverse  the  ease.  The  landlord  has  made  an 
income,  and  he  wants  things  from  the  merchant  for 
personal  use.  Therefore,  out  of  his  income  he 
purchases  things  from  the  merchant,  and  hence 
the  income  of  the  merchant  comes  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  landlord. 

103.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  by  some,  that 
though  this  is  tme,  so  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  is  not 
the  whole  troth.  Because  there  are  many  traders 
who  never  deal  with  the  public,  or  ultimate  con- 
sumers, but  only  with  intermediate  consumers. 
Thus  merchants  deal  with  wholesale  dealers,  and 
these  again  with  retail  dealers.  When  the  whole- 
sale dealer  purchases  from  the  merchant,  he  pur- 
chases with  capital,  because  he  means  to  sell 
again.  But  the  merchant  of  course  must  make  a 
profit;  and  this  comes,  in  this  case,  from  the 
capital  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  not  from  in- 
come. So  the  profits  or  income  of  the  wholesale 
dealer  come  from  the  capital  of  the  retail  dealer. 
And  here  again  is  income  made  from  capital. 

But  this  objection,  which  seems  plausible  at 
first,  is  soon  dissipated,  when  we  consider  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  replaces  all  these  profits 
in  the  price  he  pays  for  the  article.  The  price 
he  pays  for  it  manifestly  replaces  the  capital  and 
the  profits  of  all  the  intermediate  parties,  and 
consequently  the  profits  made  by  these  interme- 
diate parties  is,  in  fact,  only  an  advance  of  the 
profit  which  is  to  be  recovered  at  a  future  time 
from  the  ultimate  consumer. 

104.  Now,  the  very  same  mechanism  is  true 
of  all  other  traders  and  dealers  whatever.  Their 
incomes  always  proceed  from  the  incomes  of  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  the  articles  they  deal  in. 

This  is  obviously  tme  of  Railways.  The  in- 
come of  railways  evidently  comes  out  of  the 
incomes  of  other  classes  in  the  community,  and 
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yet  the  income  of  railways  is  justly  reckoned 
separately  in  the  general  income  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  obviously  true  of  all  professional 
men.  The  incomes  of  lawyers  and  medical  men 
manifestly  come  out  of  the  incomes  of  their 
clients  and  patients.  So  the  incomes  of  actors, 
and  those  of  the  musical  profession,  evidently 
come  out  of  the  incomes  of  those  who  frequent 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement.  And  the  in- 
comes of  all  these  persons  are  justly  reckoned 
separately  in  the  general  income  of  the  country. 

We  will  take  a  case  even  yet  more  clear  and 
decisive.  A  noble  lord  has  an  income  of  £50,000 
a  year.  He  keeps  a  French  cook  at  £300  a  year, 
a  Scotch  gardener  at  £250  a  year,  besides  a  large 
retinue  of  domestics.  Now,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  incomes  of  all  his  domestics  and  em- 
ployes come  directly  out  of  my  lord's  income; 
and  yet  their  income  is  reckoned  separately  in 
the  income  of  the  country,  over  and  above  and 
distinct  from  my  lord's  income.  And  my  lord 
pays  income-tax  oil  his  income,  and  each  of  his 
employes,  whose  income  is  above  the  limit,  pays 
income-tax  on  his  income.    And  justly  so. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  this  general  truth,  after  ex- 
hausting the  whole  catalogue  of  incomes  in  suc- 
cession— ^that  the  income  of  every  man  is  made  up 
by  driblets  out  of  the  incomes  of  other  people, 
and  every  man's  income  (at  least  of  those  who 
spend  it^  goes  to  make  up  the  income  of  all  the 
persons  ne  deals  with,  directly  or  indirectly. 

These  considerations  satisfactorily  prove,  we 
think,  that  Mr.  Mill's  objection  to  the  incomes  of 
the  fundholders  being  reckoned  separately,  as 
well  as  the  incomes  of  the  general  public,  is  not 
well  founded. 

105.  But  we  have  still  to  investigate  another 
question.  Are  the  Funds  separate  property  ?  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  they  are  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  ?  Now,  to  determine  this  we  must  not 
let  dust  be  thrown  in  our  eyes  by  names,  but  we 
must  look  to  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  country  was  subject  to 
Inundations  of  the  sea,  and  that,  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  inhabitants,  it  should  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  erect  vast  sea-dykes. 
Now,  as  these  sea-dykes  would  be  for  the  general 
benefit^  it  is  manifestly  just  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants should  contribute  to  their  formation  and 
maintenance.  Now,  suppose  that  the  govern- 
ment, wanting  to  execute  the  work  quickly, 
borrows  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  promise 
to  pay  interest  for  it  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
country.  Now,  the  money  borrowed  to  erect  the 
sea-dykes  is  withdrawn  from  other  purposes ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  spent  in  erecting  the  sea-dykes, 
something  else  might  have  been  created  with  it. 
But  this  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  sea-dykes 
are  something.  The  people  of  the  country  want- 
ing them  have  paid  money  for  them,  and  therefore 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  any 
other  property. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  order  to  make  the 
original  loans  more  generally  usefnl  and  conveni- 
ent for  the  l^iders,  the  government  makes  the 
certificates,  or  vouchers  of  the  loans,  and  the  right 
to  receive  the  interest,  transferable — ^Would  it  not 
be  separate  and  independent  property?  call  it 
by  what  name  we  please— stock,  or  funds,  or 
public  debts — it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is 
independent  property. 


Now  such  a  country  is  HoUimd,  which  draws 
20  feet  of  water.  The  sea-dykes  of  Holland  were 
formed,  and  are  maintained,  at  a  grei^  expense. 

Now  let  us  ask  this  question,  are  the  sea-dykes 
of  Holland  part  of  the  wedUh  of  Holland  ?  Under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Uiat  country,  they 
are  wanted,  they  are  a  utility,  they  are  the  result 
of  human  labor,  and  they  are  embodied  in  a  ma- 
terial form.  Taking  the  very  narrowest  view  of 
wealth  that  any  Economist  has  taken,  these  sea- 
dykes,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  answer  all  the  conditions  of  wealth.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  they  stand  in  just  the  same 
position  as  roads,  canals,  and  rwlways,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  the  other  fixed  capital  of  the 
countiy.  The  people  continually  want  them,  and 
they  pay  a  portion  of  their  annual  income  to  the 
persons  who  made  them,  and  that  fomoa  the  in- 
come of  the  persons  who  constructed  them,  and  is 
justly  reckoned  as  a  separate  item  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  general  income  of  the  country. 

So  the  stock  of  any  other  public  company  en- 
gaged in  any  trading  enterprise  is  manifestly  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  the  value  <^ 
this  stock  manifestly  depends  upon  the  income 
which  accrues  to  the  company,  and  that  income 
is  derived  from  the  incomes  of  the  general 
community.  The  subject  of  shares  in  public 
companies  is  more  fully  considered  further  on. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  public  funds 
are  property  analogous  to  the  stock  or  shares  of 
any  public  trading  company.  But  a  country 
may  have  other  enemies  besid^  the  sea.  She 
may  have  human  enemies,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  fleets  and  armies  to  defend  her 
existence.  And  to  preserve  her  security  from 
these  enemies  it  may  be  necessary  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  upon  the  promise  of  paying 
an  annual  interest  for  it  out  of  the  income  of  the 
country,  and  the  shares  of  those  who  advance 
this  money  may  be  made  transferable,  and  are 
the  public  funds,  or  public  debts. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  funds,  created  to 
obtain  this  moral  security,  are  just  as  much 
separate  property  as  the  funds,  or  stock,  created 
to  obtain  the  material  security  of  the  sea-dykes. 
In  either  case  it  is  a  service  done  to  the  general 
public,  who  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  general 
income,  just  as  they  pay  for  every  other  service 
whatever.  And  the  incomes  of  those  who  render 
this  service,  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the 
incomes  of  those  who  render  any  other  service 
whatever. 

These  considerations  manifestly  shew  that  the 
funds,  or  public  debts,  are  property,  as  much  as 
any  other  property,  and  they  are  properly  rec- 
koned as  independent  items  in  the  general 
property  of  the  country.  No  doubt  the  money 
might  have  been  spent  in  some  other  way,  and 
some  other  product  might  have  been  obtained 
instead.  It  is  also  true  that  the  expenditure 
may  have  been  injndicious,  and  other  things 
mi|ht  have  been  produced  which  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  for  the  -  country,  but 
these  considerations  in  no  way  a£fect  their  exist- 
ence as  property. 

106.  Mr.  Mill  says  that  **the  cancelling  of 
the  debt  would  be  no  destruction  of  wealth,  but 
a  transfer  of  it,  a  wrongful  transfer  of  it  from 
certain  members  of  the  community  for  the  profit 
of  the  Grovemment,  or  of  the  tax-payers.    Fund- 
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ed  property,  therefore,  cannot  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  national  wealth."  This  seems  to  be 
a  very  strange  conolnsion.  A  transfer  of  wealth, 
in  no  case  that  we  can  imagine,  is  destruction  of 
it.  Bat  Mr.  Mill  says^  that  because  the  transfer 
of  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  A  high- 
wayman knocks  down  a  traveller,  and  robs  him 
of  his  money  and  his  watch,  now  this  is  not  a 
destruction  of  wealth,  but  onJy  a  transfer  of  it, 
and,  therefore,  the  money  and  the  watch  are  not 
to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth  I  A 
servant  robs  his  master,  that  is  only  a  transfer^ 
and  not  a  destruction^  of  wealth,  and,  therefore, 
the  thing  stolen  is  not  to  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  national  wealth ! 

What  we  have  said  here  is  sufficient,  we  think, 
to  shew  that  the  funds  are  independent  property, 
and  that  the  income  of  the  fundholders  is  pro- 
perty reckoned  as  part  of  the  income  of  the 
nation.  For  more  on  the  subject  we  refrar  to 
Funds. 

107.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  make  a  con- 
cise survey  of  property  in  general.  To  enter 
into  all  its  minutias  would,  of  course,  require  a 
large  volume.  What  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
do  is  merely  to  endeavour  to  classify  and  enu- 
merate the  different  species  of  property  which 
exist.  Most  persons  would  assent,  we  think, 
to  the  pr(^>osition  that  "wealth"  and  "pro- 
perty "  are  convertible  terms.  I^  therefore,  we 
wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  definition  of  wealth, 
the  subject  matter  of  Political  Economy,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  clearly  necessary  to  consider  all  the 
various  species  of  property  that  exist,  and  then 
to  frame  a  definition  of  wealth  in  accordance 
with  those  species.  We  must  frame  the  definition 
from  the  science,  and  not  construct  a  science 
Arom  the  definition. 

108.  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  Pbo- 

PBBTT  ? 

The  idea  suggested  to  most  persons  by  the 
word  Property  would  be  goods,  and  chattels, 
land,  &c.,  &C.,  and  things  of  all  sorts.  Just  as 
when  people  hear  of  a  man*s  having  a  great 
estate^  they  think  of  the  acres  of  land :  but  this 
is  a  very  great  mistake  indeed. 

The  word  "Property"  is,  like  several  other 
words,  an  example  of  that  philosophical  inaccu- 
racy which  is  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in  Eng- 
lish, by  which  something  related  to,  or  connected 
with,  a  thing  is  used  as  a  name  of  the  thing  itself. 
There  are  a  large  class  of  such  words,  but  we 
shall  only  mention  three  here : — ^they  are  "  Cur- 
rency," "  Estate,"  and  "Property." 

The  word  currency  was  first  used  as  an  at- 
tribute of  money.  Money  was  said  to  be  current. 
Hence  writers  began  to  speak  of  the  currency  of 
money.  Just  as  they  speak  at  the  present  day 
of  the  currency  of  a  report^  or  the  currency  of  an 
opinion.  At  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  writers  began  to  call  the  money  itself 
currency,  by  a  most  gross  abuse  of  language. 
This  however  has  now  become  a  practice  far  too 
strong  to  be  shaken.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a 
gross  confusion  of  idea.  It  would  be  just  as 
rational  to  call  an  opinion,  or  a  report,  currency, 
as  it  is  to  call  money,  currency. 

The  same  observation  is  true  of  the  word 
"Estate."  The  word  estate  properly  means  a 
per8on*s  iHTKassT  in  land,  or  in  goods  and  chattels. 


But  by  a  gross  confusion  of  idea,  it  is  in  common 
parlance  applied  to  the  land  itself^  or  the  goods 
and  chattels. 

The  word  Pbopbrtt  has  been  used  with  a 
similar  confusion  of  language.  It  is  almost  in- 
variably used  to  denote  things,  such  as  land  and 
goods.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  Property  is 
the  Right  to  use  a  thing,  and  not  the  thing  used. 
Thus  as  the  correct  expression  is  the  **  Currency 
of  money  ",  an  "  Estate  in  land",  so  also  the  cor- 
rect expression  is  "  Property  in  land,"  or  "  Pro- 
perty in  goods,"  &c. 

Hence  we  see  that  Pbopbbtt  is  not  anything 
vested  in  the  thing  itself,  nor  the  thing  itself,  but 
it  is  an  attribute  vested  in  the  Pbbson. 

109.  Now  things  which  may  be  the  subject 
of  property  are,  as  regards  Political  Economy, 
divided  into  two  fundamentally  distinct  classes. 

I.  There  are  certain  thin^  which  we  may 
buy,  which  are  actually  in  existence  at  the  time 
we  buy  them. 

Thus  if  we  buy  a  watch,  the  whole  thing  is 
actually  in  existence.  We  may  buy  it  for  the 
sake  of  continous  use,  to  last  all  our  lives ;  or  for 
an  indefinite  period.  But  the  whole  thing  that 
we  buy  is  in  actual  existence.  So  if  we  buy 
bread,  or  articles  of  food,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
complete  existence.  They,  it  is  true,  are  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  immediate  destruction,  and  not 
continuous  use.  So  articles  of  clothing ;  they  last 
longer,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  use. 
So  articles  of  furniture,  books,  carriages,  horses, 
&c.  All  these  are  bought  for  the  purpose  of  use, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  continuous,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  this  feature  is  common  to  all  these 
things.  When  we  buy  them,  they  exist  in  a 
complete  state,  and  capable  of  immediate  use  and 
enjoyment.  We  may  say  therefore  that  all  these 
things  may  be  used  in  their  totality  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase. 

But  these  things  are  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  things  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
property.  The  incomparably  greater  portion  of 
things  that  may  be  made  the  subject  of  property, 
have  no  actual  present  existence  at  all,  but  only 
come  into  existence  at  future  intervals  of  time. 

II.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  value  of  the 
Land,  the  Public  Funds,  all  annuities,  shares  in 
all  commercial  enterprises  of  all  sorts.  Banks, 
Railways,  Insurance  Companies,  and  Commercial 
Credit. 

Now  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  all  this 
class  of  property,  which  from  its  mere  enumera- 
tion manifestly  includes  nineteen-twentieths  of 
existing  property,  at  least  in  this  commercial 
country,  is  this,  that  it  cannot  all  be  used  or 
enjoyed  at  one  time.  The  actual  use  and  enjoy- 
ment can  only  come  into  existence  and  possession 
at  definite  intervals  of  time.  But  yet  although  the 
enjoyment  is  future,  nevertheless  the  RIGHT  of 
enjoyment  and  use  is  pbesekt,  and  may  be 
bought  and  sold,  and,  in  fact,  the  present  value  of 
all  these  future  intervals  of  use  and  enjoyment  is 
the  value  of  the  Property. 

110.  And  here  we  may  say  that  the  study 
of  the  Theory  of  Property  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  Political  Economy : 
a  truth  which  has  been  greatly  lost  sight  of 
by  many  writera  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  very 
basis  of  his  science.  We  may  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  as  admirable  summaries  of 
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it ;  Williams  on  Vie  Law  of  Real  Property,  and 
On  the  Law  of  Personal  Property,  These  works 
are  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  as  they  are  to  the  student  of  Law. 
We  may  also  commend  to  their  attention  a  paper  On 
some  Points  in  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Property, 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  in  the  Papers 
read  before  the  Juridical  Society ^  1855-8,  p,  531, 
which  contains  several  points  on  the  subject  very 
clearly  stated,  and  from  which  we  shall  make 
some  extracts.  Mi*.  Leake  says,  p.  533,  that  the 
entire  property  in  a  thing  is  the  right  to  the  whole 
use  of  a  thing.  That  things  differ  in  their  use 
according  to  their  nature,  some  perish  in  the  use, 
some  perish  fi-om  causes  independent  of  the  use, 
but  afford  a  continuous  use  so  long  as  they  endure. 
Some,  like  laud,  are  absolutely  indestructible,  and 
supply  a  continuous,  uniform,  and  constant  use 
for  ever.  Of  all  these  land  is  the  standard,  or 
type,  that  is  to  say,  a  subject  indestructible  in  its 
nature,  its  use  is  unlimited  in  duration,  and  con- 
stant and  uniform  in  quality,  and  possesses  all 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree,  which  other  sub- 
jects of  property  possess  only  partially,  and  in  a 
limited  degree."  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Leake 
says  that  the  Law  of  Real  Property  in  practice 
may  be  called  the  grammar  of  the  Law  of  Pro- 
perty in  general.  In  this  remark  we  entirely 
concur,  and  we  may  say  that  the  theory  of  the 
Value  of  Land  is  the  grammar  of  the  theory  of 
VaTue  in  general. 

111.  We  must  now  still  further  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  value  of  land.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  value  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  is 
some  enormous  sum,  we  don't  know  what;  but 
say  2,000  millions,  what  does  that  mean  ?  Does 
it  mean  that  the  value  of  the  existing  produce 
of  the  land  is  worth  2,000  millions  ? — Certainly 
not.  The  value  of  the  Land  consists  in  this, 
that  it  produces  year  by  year  for  ever  something 
which  men  want,  and  will  pay  for,  or  for  which 
they  will  give  some  other  product,  or  service,  in 
exchange.  Now  it  is  evident  from  this  that  as 
the  actual  use  and  enjoyment  ot  the  land  can  only 
come  into  possession  at  successive  intervals,  no 
man  can  use  or  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  property 
in  land.  And  as  these  products  cannot  be  ac- 
celerated, no  man  could  squander  away  the  whole 
of  his  land  as  he  might  property  which  was  in  a 
complete  and  final  state  of  existence.  Hence,  if 
families  were  put  in  possession  of  a  large  extent 
of  land,  although  they  might  squander  the  yearly 
produce,  they  could  not  waste  or  dissipate  their 
capital.  In  many  countries  families  have  endured 
for  centuries,  in  possession  of  the  same  land. 

112.  But  by  the  introduction  of  money,  a 
new  power  was  called  into  existence.  Although 
men  could  not  sell  the  actual  produce  of  their 
land,  which  was  only  to  come  into  existence 
several  years  afterwards,  they  could  sell  their 
property  in  it,  or  their  Eight  to  receive  it.  And 
it  is  quite  clear  that  each  animal  product  is  the 
subject  of  distinct  property,  and  that  the  whole 
series  for  ever,  is  a  series  of  separate  properties, 
each,  or  all,  or  any  number  of  which,  may  be 
sold,  or  exchanged^  for  anything  else.  And  the 
method  of  ascertaining  their  present  value  is  as 
follows. 

1 13.  We  have  said  that  Capital  is  an  increas- 
ing quantity,  and  the  continual  increase  may 
always  be  capitalised,  and  so  used  to  produce 


further  increase.  The  increase  of  different  species 
of  Capital  proceeds,  of  course,  at  very  different 
rates.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  all  has  the 
capacity  of  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Not 
that  it  ever  actually  does  so,  for  various  reasona. 
to  be  more  fully  examined  hereafter.  But  at 
least  it  has  the  capacity  for  so  increasing.  As 
this  law  is  universally  applicable  to  Capital,  it 
holds  good  with  regard  to  money,  as  well  as 
other  species.  Thus,  if  money  be  invested  in 
the  funds,  and  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  will 
manifestly  increase  at  compound  interest,  or  in  a 
geometrical  ratio.  And  it  is  quite  easy  to  tell 
what  any  given  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  in 
any  numlw  of  yeai's,  at  any  given  rate  of  in- 
crease. And  it  is  just  as  easy  to  perform  the 
inverse  operation,  and  find  what  sum,  at  the 
present  time,  would  amount  to  any  sum  in  a 
given  number  of  years,  at  any  given  rate  of  in- 
terest. And  that  sum  is  called  the  Present  Value 
of  the  future  sum. 

114.  Now  the  produce  of  the  land  in  any 
given  future  year  may  be  valued  in  money,  and 
the  present  value  of  that  money  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  same  may  be  done  for  ail  the  future 
years  for  ever,  and  the  sum  of  the  series  of  these 
future  values  is  the  total  present  value  of  the 
land  for  ever. 

Although  this  series  is  infinite,  yet  its  sum  is 
a  finite  quantity,  which  is  easily  ascertained. 

Thus  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  land  for 
ever  may  be  accurately  measured,  aud  exchanged 
for  money  like  any  other  commodity,  and  the 
owner  of  the  property  may  use  and  enjoy  the 
whole  value  of  it. 

115.  To  show  how  the  value  of  things  may 
vary  without  any  change  in  the  thing  itself,  and 
upon  what  incorporeal  considerations  it  depends, 
we  may  observe  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
laud  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

As  the  present  value  of  each  of  these  annual 
products  is  calculated  at  compound  interest,  it  is 
clear  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest  is,  the 
faster  they  will  diminish.  Hence  if  the  rate  of 
interest  is  high,  the  value  of  the  entire  property 
will  be  a  great  deal  less  than  when  it  is  low. 

The  value  of  any  number  of  these  future  pro- 
ducts may  be  ascertained.  But  it  happens  that 
when  the  value  of  the  whole  series  is  to  be  found, 
the  practical  rule  is  very  simple. 

To  find  the  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £1, 
we  have  only  to  divide  £100  by  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  the  result  is  the  present  value  of  the 
annuity. 

Thus  if  the  rate  of  interest  were  10  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  a  perpetual  au unity  of  £1  would  be  £10. 

If  the  rate  of  interest  were  £3  per  cent.,  it 
would  be  £33  6s.  8d. 

Thus  the  present  value  of  the  very  same 
annuity  is  extremely  different  according  to  the 
rate  of  interest.  And  the  value  of  the  very  same 
land  producing  the  same  annual  revenue  will  be 
three  times  as  great,  when  the  rate  of  interest  is  3 
per  cent,  as  when  it  is  9  per  cent.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  the  usual  vaiuc  of  land  was  10 
years  purchase.  In  the  present  day  it  may  be 
taken  at  an  average  of  30  years  purchase.  Thus 
we  see  how  enormously  the  value  of  the  land  of 
Great  Britain  may  vary  without  any  change  in 
the  land  Itself,  or  any  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  money  with  respect  to  commodities. 
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]  16.  We  thus  arrive  at  this  fandamental  con- 
ception that  the  saleable  value  of  land  consists  in 
the  Right  to  receive  the  annnal  profits  of  the 
land. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  mere  Right  to  receive  a 
thing  which  has  no  actnal  existence  at  present  is 
an  Economic  Entity,  or  an  Economical  Element, 
which  may  be  bonght  and  sold  like  any  existing 
nsefal  article.  This  is  a  mere  right  of  future  en- 
joyment, and  according  to  what  we  hare  said 
r^rding  negative  qnantities,  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  them. 

We  may  say  without  any  violent  metaphor, 
that  when  a  man  has  purchased  an  estate  in  land, 
it  owes  him  an  annual  payment.  And  this  is 
more  clearly  manifest  when  he  lets  it  to  a  tenant, 
who  enters  into  an  obligation  to  pay  him  an  an- 
nual rent.  Each  obligation  to  pay  him  rent 
year  by  year  is  an  independent  Economic  Entity, 
just  the  same  as  if  it  were  embodied  in  a  Bill  of 
Exchange,  or  a  Promissory  Note. 

Now  the  entire  property  in  the  land  consists 
in  the  Right  lo  receive  all  the  profits  that  can  be 
made  out  of  it  of  every  description,  either  on  the 
surface  or  below  it.  But  these  profits  are  of  ex- 
tremely different  sorts.  And  the  entire  property 
may  be  divided  and  separated  into  any  number 
of  smaller  pai*ts.  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  each  separate  portion  is  also  an  Eco- 
nomic Element,  and  may  be  sold  and  exchanged 
separately,  and  is  a  separate  article  of  wealth. 
And  each  of  these  separate  properties  may  be  in 
separate  hands,  or  they  may  be  all  merged  in  one 
person.  But  though  they  may  be  all  vested  in 
one  person,  they  are  nevertheless  separate  articles 
of  wealthy  And,  in  short,  whatever  may  be 
separately  and  individually  exchanged  without 
any  connection  with  anything  else,  is  a  separate 
and  independent  article  of  wealth,  and  must  be 
reckoned  separately  in  any  catalogue  of  wealth. 

This  perhaps,  may  appear  an  unnecessary  tru- 
ism to  some  readers,  but  we  shall  find  hereafter, 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  immense  practical  impor- 
tance, which  has  been  greatly  lost  sight  of  in 
many  economical  discussions  and  treatises. 

117.  We  may  then  define  property  in  land  in 
general  terms  thus : — It  is  the  right  to  exchange 
products  which  are  not  yet  in  existence,  for  other 
products  also  not  yet  in  existence,  and  for  services 
to  be  done  by  men  who  are  not  yet  bom,  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Now,  this  entire  property  in  land,  says  Mr. 
Leake,  p.  536,  **is  divisible  in  three  distinct 
ways : — 

"1.  By  division  of  the  subject  of  property. 

"  2.  By  division  of  the  current  use  into  concur- 
rent portions. 

"  3.  By  the  division  of  the  continuous  use  into 
successive  intervals." 

In  the  first  case,  the  division  may  be  either 
vertical  or  horizontal.  The  land  may  be  split  up 
into  any  number  of  portions.  Thus  the  owner 
may  sell  entirely  one  acre  out  of  ten  and  keep  the 
rest,  or  he  may  retain  the  whole  right  to  the  sur- 
face himself,  and  sell  the  right  of  digging  for 
minerals,  coals,  stones,  &c.,  below  the  surface. 
And  each  of  these  rights  is  a  separate  article  of 
property. 

In  the  second  case,  the  property  in  the  land 
itself  may  remain  with  the  proprietor,  but  sepa- 
rate estates  may  be  carved  out  of  the  profits  of 


it.  Thus  tithes,  rent  charges,  annuities,  may  be 
charged  upon  it.  So  also  there  may  be  what  are 
called  easements,  that  is,  where  other  persons 
have  a  right  to  use  it  in  a  particular  way,  or  for 
certain  limited  purposes,  such  as  a  right  of  com- 
mon, right  of  pasture,  right  of  way,  righf  of  shoot- 
ing, right  of  fishing,  &c. 

In  the  third  case,  a  man  may  have  the  right  to 
the  actual  use,  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
land  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  then  it 
may  pass  to  other  persons.  The  person  who 
has  the  right  of  present  possession  and  en- 
joyment is  said  to  have  an  estate  in  possession, 
and  the  estates  of  those  persons  which  are  only 
to  commence  at  a  future  time  are  said  to  be  in 
reversion,  or  remainder. 

118.  Now  of  all  these  various  rights,  which 
are  all  distinct  subjects  of  property,  the  estates  of 
those  persons  alone  who  are  in  actual  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  are 
usually  called  corporeal  rights,  or  hereditaments, 
all  the  others  are  called  incorporeal  rights,  or 
hereditaments.  Mr  Williams  (Law  of  Real  Pro' 
perty,  p.  196)  considers  that  estates  in  reversion 
and  vested  in  remainder,  may  be  considered  as 
somewhat  of  a  mixed  nature,  because  urprocess 
of  time  they  become  corporeal.  All  the  others 
are  considered  as  purely  incorporeal.  But  Mi\ 
Leake,  justly  we  think,  says  p.  541,  "The  distinc- 
tion however  between  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
rights  is  altogether  questionable,  both  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  in  theory.  All  rights  are 
equally  incorporeal,  inasmuch  as  they  subsist  in 
a  person  by  mere  force  of  law  ,*  and  all  rights  ai-e 
equally  corporeal  inasmuch  as  there  must  exist 
a  real  subject  matter  in  the  use  of  which  the  right 
consists.  All  property  of  whatever  kind  is  an 
incorporeal  right  to  the  corporeal  use  and  profits 
of  some  corporeal  thing."  In  the  first  part  of 
this  extract  we  entirely  concur.  The  distinction 
between  the  property  in  the  surface  of  the  land 
with  the  right  to  grow  corn,  &c.,  as  a  corporeal 
right  and  the  right  to  dig  for  minerals  and  coals 
below  its  surface,  or  the  right  to  shOot  game  on 
the  sm*face,  as  an  incorporeal  one,  seems  to  us  to 
be  unphilosophical.  We  therefore  concur  with 
Mr.  Leake  that  all  property  is  equally  incorporeal, 
inasmuch  as  it  really  means  a  Right  residing  in 
the  person,  and  not  a  thing. 

119.  But  with  respect  to  the  next  part  we  are 
not  so  disposed  to  concur,  at  least  if  we  have 
understood  him  correctly,  which  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  of.  He  says  that  all  rights  are 
equally  corporeal,  because  there  must  exist  a  real 
subject  matter  in  the  use  of  which  the  right  con- 
sists. "All  property  of  whatever  kind,  is  an 
incorporeal  right  to  the  corporeal  use  and  profits 
of  some  corporeal  thing,"  Now  to  all  this  we 
agree  up  to  the  last  four  words.  That  profits  are 
corporeal  we  admit,  but  to  say  that  the  source 
from  which  these  profits  are  derived  is  necessarily 
corporeal,  in  the  sense  which  we  think  Mr.  Leake 
means,  is,  we  think,  an  oversight.  No  doubt  there 
must  be  a  subject  matter  out  of  which  profits  arise, 
but  that  source,  or  capital,  may  be  incorporeal. 
The  subject  matter,  therefore,  of  a  right  may  be 
purely  incorporeal,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

We  have  said  enough  we  think  on  the  subject  to 
explain  the  general  nature  of  the  theory  of  the 
Value  of  Land,  the  standard  case  of  Value. 

In  this  case  we  obseiTe  that  the  source  of  the 
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annuity,  the  land,  is  corporeal,  and  before  onr 
eyes.  It  may  be  seen  and  handled.  Moreover 
the  fruits  of  it  from  which  profits  are  made,  viz., 
the  corn  and  the  cattle,  exist  corporeally  before 
our  eyes,  and  may  be  handled,  and  measured. 
It  is  by  the  exchange  of  these  corporeal  products 
for  other  products  and  services  that  we  obtain  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property  in  the  land. 

120.  But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  the 
analogy  between  this  standard  case  of  Value,  and 
other  immense  classes  of  cases.  We  shall  first 
deal  with  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  source  or 
instrument  of  the  profit  is  corporeal,  like  the  land. 
But  we  shall  spunge  out  the  materially  or  cor- 
poriety,  of  what  is  analogous  to  the  produce  of  the 
laud,  namely  the  service  performed  by  the  instru- 
ment, and  which  brings  in  the  profits,  or  the 
instrument,  as  com  and  cattle  bring  in  the  profits 
of  the  land.  And  we  shall  call  upon  our  readers 
to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  these  profit- 
producing  incorporeal  elements  just  as  much  as  in 
the  existence  of  the  material  corn  and  cattle. 

We  have  thus  obtained  two  cases  of  Capital 
and  Produce.  The  first,  in  which  the  Capital  and 
the  Produce  are  both  material;  the  second,  in 
which  tte  materiality  of  the  Capital  remains,  but 
the  Produce  is  inmiaterial.  But  in  either  case, 
each  are  Economic  Elements.  We  shall  lUso  find 
that  there  are  two  other  cases,  correlative  to  the 
two  first ;  namely,  a  third  one,  in  which  the  Ca- 
pital or  source  of  Produce  is  immaterial,  and  the 
Produce  material ;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  spunge 
out  the  corporiety  both  of  the  Capital  and  the 
Produce.  And  we  shall  call  upon  our  readers 
to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  these  incorpo- 
real sources  of  revenue,  or  this  incorporeal  capital, 
producing  incorporeal  entities,  or  elements,  which 
are  exchanged  for  corporeal  profits,  and  which 
have  as  real  an  existence  as  much  as  the  land, 
and  the  com  and  cattle.  And  this  incorporeal 
capital  and  its  incorporeal  produce  may  be  mea- 
sured and  valued  with  as  great  certainty  as  any 
material  article  whatever.  And  when  we  have 
surveyed  all  these  kinds  of  property,  we  shall  be 
able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
property  in  this  country,  and  the  domain  of 
I*oliticid  Economy. 

121.  As  an  example  of  the  first  case  of  this 
latter  species  of  property,  we  shall  instance  Rail- 
ways, and  Canals.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
what  we  may  call  the  source  or  instmment  of  the 
annuity,  analogous  to  the  land,  namely  the  rail- 
road, or  the  cfuial,  formed  and  maintained  at  a 
vast  expense,  is  corporeal  and  visible  like  the 
land.  But  is  the  service  which  the  railroad  or 
canal  is  capable  of  rendering,  and  which  produces, 
or  rfratr* /br(^^(PBODUCTioir ;  Labob)  the  profits, 
corporeal  P  Whence  do  the  profits  of  the  railroad 
or  canal  come  P  They  are  given  by  the  public 
in  exchange  for  the  service  which  the  railroad 
or  canal  is  capable  of  rendering,  namely  the 
transport  of  pereons  and  goods.  Something 
which  is  purely  incorporeal.  And  yet  though 
this  service  can  neither  be  handled  nor  teen^  its 
value  may  be  measured^  and  is  so,  with  as  great 
certainty  as  any  corporeal  element. 

The  ndlroad  is  constracted  on  the  expectation 
that  the  public  will  require  and  pay  for  the  tran- 
sit of  their  persons  and  goods.  This  is  a  mere 
incorporeal  service,  and  yet  it  is  exchanged  for 


profits,  just  as  com  and  cattle  are,  and  is  as  real 
a  source  of  revenue  as  they  are. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  though  the  rail- 
way or  canal  may  have  cost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  the  value  of  the  shares  or  stock  has  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  cost  of  constracticm^  but  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  custom  of 
the  public.  The  actual  line  of  road,  and  the 
waterway,  are  wholly  distinct  elements  from  the 
business  which  is  conducted*  on  them,  and  they 
may  be  separated  and  divided. 

In  fact,  the  business  of  the  railway  or  the  canal, 
may  be  separated  from  the  railway,  or  canal, 
itself.  And  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  when 
railroads  were  first  made  in  England,  it  was 
intended  uid  expected  that  the  property  in  the 
railway  itself,  and  the  property  in  the  business 
on  the  railway,  should  be  separated.  But  it  was 
found  that  such  a  separation  of  powers  would 
probably  be  dangerous,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  public,  that  both  the  railroad 
and  the  business  of  working  the  raihroad  should 
be  vested  in  the  same  hands. 

But  in  canals  the  same  reasons  do  not  Apply* 
And  the  property  in  the  canal  itself^  and  the 
property  in  the  business  of  working  the  canal,  are 
almost  invariably,  we  believe,  in  Afferent  haiids; 
the  latter  merely  paying  a  toll  or  rent  to  the 
former.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  canal 
is  corporeal  property,  and  the  business  of  the 
canal  is  wholly  incorporeal,  and  yet  that  business 
produces  a  revenue  just  as  much  as  the  com  and 
cattle  from  land. 

122.  Now  in  the  case  of  railroads  and  canals, 
it  la  perfectly  clear,  that  it  is  the  incorporeal  pro- 
perty which  gives  value  to  the  corporeed  pro- 
perty. It  is  the  custom  of  the  public  which  gives 
the  whole  value  to  the  railroad,  or  the  canal; 
just  as  it  is  the  demand  of  the  public  for  com  and 
cattle  that  gives  value  to  the  land.  If  there  were 
no  demand  for  the  services  of  the  railway,  or 
canal,  they  would  be  worth  nothing  whatever, 
whatever  sum  they  may  have  cost.  More  than 
that,  they  would  probably  be  a  nuisance.  Or  if 
the  demand  of  the  public  for  their  services  were 
to  cease,  they  would  cease  to  be  valuable,  how- 
ever valuable  they  might  once  have  been.  There 
are  many  instances  in  England  of  canals  which 
were  once  extremely  valuable,  having  been  totally 
ruined  by  the  competition  of  railways. 

Here,  therefore,  are  manifest  instances  of  the 
second  case  we  mentioned,  where  the  source  or 
instmment  of  production  or  capital,  is  corporeal, 
and  the  product  is  incorporeal,  and  yet  the  whole 
value  of  the  corporeal  capital  depends  upon  the 
incorporeal  product. 

And  the  tmth  of  the  great  fundamental  law 
we  laid  down  above  is  indisputable.  It  is  de- 
mandy  or  consumptionj  and  not  labors  that  gires 
indue  to  production, 

123.  In  the  cases  we  have  just  mentioned,  the 
outlay  of  capital  in  forming  the  instmment  which 
is  to  render  the  service  is  so  great,  that  the  profit 
is  often  considered  as  little  more  than  profit 
on  the  sum  spent  on  the  instmment.  And 
in  these  cases  we  may  consider  without  any  vio- 
lent metaphor  that  the  instmment  itself  produces 
the  service.  Because  though  no  doubt  there  is 
human  labor  employed  in  driving  engines,  &C., 
and  men  and  horses  in  the  barges  and  canals,  so 
also  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  labor  em- 
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ployed  in  growing  corn,  but  yet  we  consider  com 
as  the  prodoce  c?  the  earth,  rather  than  of  the 
labor  of  men,  because,  after  all,  the  earth  is  the 
predominating  element  in  the  production  of  com, 
and  the  labor  of  man  is  sabsenrient  to  it.  So 
also  in  railroads  and  canals,  they  are  in  a  similar 
way  the  predominating  elements,  and  the  labor 
'  of  men  and  horses  is  subservient  to  them.  In 
each  of  these,  we  think  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  the  corporeal  element  is  primary,  and  labor, 
though  indispensable,  is  secondary.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  oUier  trading  companies,  in 
which  the  importance  of  the  corporeal  element 
constantly  diminishes,  and  the  importance  of  the 
human  element  constantly  increases,  till  at  last 
the  corporeal  element  sinks  altogether  into  insig- 
nificance, and  IB  only  incidental,  and  is  only 
present  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  men  to 
have  some  place  to  rest  upon.  But  the  actual 
business  is  wholly  human. 

124.  Thus  in  great  public  trading  companies, 
like  banks,  and  insurance  companies,  the  cor- 
poreal instmment  in  which  the  business  Is  carried 
on,  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  carried  on.  In  a  great  bank  or  insur- 
ance company,  the  value  of  the  actual  building  is 
a  mere  firaction  of  the  capital.  The  value  of  the 
shares  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
business,  which  is  a  purely  incorporeal  entity. 
The  value  of  the  shares  in  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon 
the  value  of  the  banking  house,  nor  even  upon 
the  quantity  of  money  paid  in,  or  original  capital; 
that  only  forms  a  limit  below  which  it  would  not 
sink.  But  it  depends  upon  the  gigantic  business 
created  by  the  skill  of  the  managers  of  the  com- 
pany. And  can  this  be  seen,  or  handled,  or  is  it 
a  corporeal  matter  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  purely 
incorporeal.  But  yet  it  may  be  msasubbd  in 
value  as  accurately  as  a  hundred  weight  of  cheese, 
and  it  may  be  transferred  in  just  the  same  way. 

125.  Now,  what  does  the  value  of  the  shares 
in  these  immense  companies  consist  in?  It  is 
the  RiQUT  to  receive  and  participate  in  the  fhture 
profits  of  the  business.  An  incorporeal  right  in 
an  incorporeal  entity. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  shares  in  commercial 
companies,  such  as  a  bank.  It  might  perhaps  seem 
to  some  persons,  that  the  stock,  or  shares,  in  a 
bank  were  identical  with,  and  repre$ented,  or 
were  one  property  with  the  very  money  paid  in 
as  actual  capital.  Thus  if  the  money  paid  in  as 
the  capital  the  bank  were  £1,000,000,  and  an 
equal  amount  of  shares  were  created  and  given 
in  exchange  for  this  money,  it  might  perhaps 
seem  to  some  that  these  shares  were  onb  property 
with  the  actual  money.  This,  however,  is  a  most 
important  error.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  shares  were  merely  ene  property  with 
the  actual  capital,  they  never  could  exceed  it  in 
value.  For  if  a  man  has  merely  tiie  right  to  re- 
ceive back  the  identical  quantity  of  money  he 
has  paid  in,  why  of  course  t^e  share  cannot  ex- 
ceed it  in  value. 

126.  But  when  a  shareholder  pays  in  money 
to  form  the  capital  of  the  bank,  the  property  in 
it  is  entirely  gone  firom  him,  in  his  individual 
capacity.  The  property  in  the  money  passes  to 
the  corporation,  which  is  a  distinct  entity  from 
its  individual  members.    When  then  the  share- 


bolder  transfers  the  property  in  the  money  to  the 
corporation,  he  receives  in  return  a  share. — And 
what  is  a  share?  Is  it  an  individual  right  to 
part  of  the  original  capital?  Certainly  not. 
Except  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  company,  a  shareholder  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand back  any  of  the  original  capital.  What 
then  is  the  share  ? — It  is  the  Right  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  business 
of  the  company.  The  shareholder  gives  the  pro- 
perty in  his  money  to  the  company,  and  he 
receives  in  return  the  right  of  sharing  the  future 
profits. 

127.  Now  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  money  paid  in,  and  the  right  to 
receive.the  future  profits  of  trading,  are  two  sepa- 
rate and  independent  properties.  Hence  the 
capital  of  the  company,  and  the  shares  in  the 
company,  are  two  separate  and  distinct  properties. 
And  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  capital  of 
the  company  may  be  entirely  lost  and  dissipated, 
and  yet  the  shares  be  of  immense  value. 

In  the  first  place,  the  money  capital  may  have 
been  converted  into  other  things,  which  are 
wholly  useless  and  valueless  if  divided  or  broken 
up.  The  money  capital  of  a  railroad  company 
has  been  converted  into  embankments,  and  drains, 
and  tunnels,  and  bridges,  and  station  houses. 
What  is  the  value  of  these  things,  to  sell  inde- 
pendently ?  If  the  demand  for  a  railway  were 
to  cease,  the  original  capital  would  be  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  dissipated  and  sunk.  In  the 
case  of  a  Bank,  it  would  be  different,  because  there 
the  capital,  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  lost  in 
busing  remains  actually  in  the  form  of  money, 
and  that  can  be  divided  among  the  shareholders 
in  the  case  of  dissolution.  But  even  in  that  case, 
the  same  rule  applies  to  a  certain  extent  There 
are  many  buiks  whose  stock  has  risen  200  per 
cent,  above  the  value  of  the  money  originallv 
paid  in.  If  such  a  bank  were  suddenly  dissolved, 
and  the  original  capital  paid  in,  divided  among 
the  shareholders,  would  they  receive  in  money 
the  value  of  the  shares  of  the  bank  as  they  stood 
before  the  dissolution  ?    Certainly  not. 

And  this  very  clearly  shews  that  the  shares  in 
a  Bank  may  be  of  great  value,  and  yet  the  actual 
capital  gone.  The  value  of  the  shares  depends, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  profits  of  the  business 
established  by  the  Bank.  Now  in  establishing 
such  a  business  the  Bank  may  lose  monev,  and 
yet  after  having  lost  money  it  may  establish  a 
sound  and  flourishing  business  and  that  rives  a 
real  value  to  the  shar^  wholly  indepenaent  of 
the  money  orignally  paid  in. 

Let  us  take  a  very  simple  case.  The  sum 
actually  paid  on  the  shares  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  at  the  present  time  is  £20, 
and  the  total  paid  up  is  £1,000,000.  But  the 
actual  market  price  fk  the  shares  is  £50,  hence 
the  total  value  of  the  shares  is  £2,500,000.  That 
is,  the  property'of  the  Shareholders  is  £2,500,000. 
But  suppose  the  Bank  were  dissolved  to-morrow, 
and  the  capital  divided  among  the  Shareholders,  do 
they  believe  that  they  would  actually  receive 
£2,500,000  in  money  ?  They  do  not  suppose  any- 
such  thing.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is 
an  actual  deficiency  of  £1,500,000,  to  make  the 
capital  equal  in  vidue  to  th^  shares.  And  yet  the 
shares  have  a  real  value,  though  there  is  no  money 
to  represent  them.    It  is  per^tly  clear  that  that 
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Bank  is  just  in  the  same  portion  as  regards  the 
shares,  as  if  it  had  originally  £2,500,000  of  money 
paid  in,  and  had  lost  £1,500,000  in  establishing 
its  present  business. 

Thns  the  money  paid  in  as  capital  is  analogous 
to  the  land,  or  to  the  railway,  or  the  canal ;  the 
stock  represents  the  value  of  the  business  generat- 
ed by  the  skill  of  the  traders, — two  distinct  things. 

The  shares  bear  to  the  capital  paid  in  the  same 
relation  that  the  value  of  land  does  to  the  land 
itself.  The  one  is  the  source  or  instrument  of 
the  annuity,  the  other  is  the  annuity  itself. 

It  is  the  same  relation  as  a  ship  bears  to  the 
profits  to  be  made  by  trading  with  it,  which  ai*e 
manifestly  distinct. 

Now  the  cases  of  a  Bank,  or  Insurance  Com- 
pany, to  which  the  same  arguments  obviously 
apply,  and  a  ship,  afford  us  some  considerations 
worth  notice. 

When  we  say  that  the  Capital,  or  Source  of  in^ 
come,  is  a  distinct  and  separate  property  from  the 
income  itself,  many  persons,  looking  to  the  cases 
of  a  railway  or  land,  might  say,  that  it  is  the 
value  of  the  produce  which  gives  the  value  to  the 
railway,  and  to  the  land,  and  if  the  income  were 
to  cease,  the  capital  would  be  worth  nothing,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  but  om  property.  This 
argument  has  some  degree  of  plausibility,  because 
it  does  apply  in  appearance  to  those  particular 
cases,  and  yet  it  is  not  true  generally.  In  the 
case  of  the  raUway,  the  original  money  capital 
has  been  converted  into  something  which  has  no 
general  exchangeable  value.  A  railroad  has  no 
value  except  as  a  railroad.  Should  the  railroad 
not  pay  in  one  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  convert 
it  into  some  other  property,  or  to  transport  it  to 
another  place  where  it  would  pay  better.  The 
railroad  therefore  has  value  in  that  particular 
place  only,  or  it  has  none  at  all.  But  the  case 
where  the  original  capital  remains  in  the  form  of 
money  which  is  universally  exchangeable,  or  is 
convei'ted  into  something  which  is  agun  ex- 
changeable, or  convertible,  is  different.  Thus  the 
Capital  of  a  Bank,  or  Insurance  Company,  re- 
mains actually  in  the  form  of  money,  supposing 
no  losses  in  business  to  occur,  or  it  is  exchanged 
for  something,  which  can  be  reconverted  into 
money,  as  bills  of  exchange,  the  funds,  &c.  K 
the  business  of  the  bank,  or  insurance  company, 
should  not  succeed,  and  therefore  the  profits  be 
worth  nothing,  the  capital  may  still  be  invested 
in  something  else,  and  remains  intact.  Here  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  original  money  paid  in  as 
capital,  and  the  profits  arising  from  trading,  are 
two  distinct  properties. 

So  in  a  Shipping  Company.  The  original  ca- 
pital in  money  is  converted  into  ships.  If  the 
company  should  not  succeed  and  make  no  profits, 
still  the  actual  ships  have  value  and  may  be  sold, 
and  succeed  in  another  trade.  And  here  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  ships  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent property,  distinct  from  the  profits. 

Hence  we  obtain  this  general  law,— 

That  the  Capital,  or  instrument,  or  source  of 
profit,  is  a  distinct  and  sepai*ate  property,  from 
the  profits  made  by  it. 

In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  capital  ma^  re- 
main, and  the  value  of  the  profits  may  remain. 

In  other  cases  the  value  of  the  profits  may  re- 
main, while  the  value  of  the  capital  vanishes. 


In  other  cases  the  value  of  the  capital  may  re-, 
main,  while  the  value  of  the  profits  vanishes. 

In  other  cases  the  value  of  the  profits  and  the 
value  of  the  capital  may  vanish  together. 

No  one  accustomed  to  mathematical  reasoning 
will  have  the  slightest  diflculty  in  comprehend- 
ing this. 

128.  Now,  the  point  we  have  been  aiming  at 
all  this  time,  and  we  think  it  is  satisfactorily 
shewn,  is  this,  that  shares  in  public  companies 
are  separate  and  independent  property.  And 
they  are  purely  of  an  incorporeal  nature.  For 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  actual  piece  of  paper 
on  which  the  writing  or  certificate  is,  is  merely 
the  evidence  of  the  right,  which  might  exist  with- 
out any  material  evidence  at  all. 

Here  then  is  incorporeal  property,  which  is  not 
embodied  in  any  matter,  which  may  be  transferred 
from  person  to  person  just  as  much  as  material 
property,  and  it  is  really  existing  property  as 
much  as  gold  or  silver,  and  is  a  portion  of  public 
wealth. 

129.  But  not  only  has  a  public  company  shares 
which  are  saleable,  and  valuable  property,  of  an 
incorporeal  nature,  but  every  successful  trader 
and  merchant  has  attached  to  his  business,  pro- 
perty of  a  like  incorporeal  nature,  which  he  may 
sell  and  transfer,  just  as  much  as,  and  separately 
from,  all  the  stock  in  his  place  of  business,  and 
the  premises  themselves  in  which  the  business  is 
carried  on,  and  this  is  called  the  Goodwill  of  the 
business.  It  is  the  right  to  receive  the  future 
profits  of  the  business.  When  a  man  has  estab- 
lished a  business  in  any  place,  and  by  Us  reputa- 
tion created  a  demand  for  his  products,  or  services, 
the  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  that  demand, 
and  the  Right  to  receive  the  profits  to  be  made 
from  it,  is  independent  and  separate  property, 
and  capable  of  transfer  and  sale.  And  is  fully 
recognized  by  Courts  of  Law  as  part  of  the  fruits 
of  accumulated  industry,  just  as  much  as  any 
material  product. 

J.  B.  Say,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  notice  this 
species  of  property,  Coure  deconomie  jwUtique^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  532,  and  he  gives  a  curious  instance. 
*^I1  y  a  dans  Paris  plusieurs  magasins  qui  par  cette 
portion  de  leurs  fonds,  ont  successivement  enrichi 
depuis  plus  de  deux  cents  ans,  les  families  entre 
les  mains  de  qui  ils  sont  tomb^.  Les  uiis  ont 
passes  des  p^res  anx  enlaiis,  comme  le  magasin 
portant  Tenseigne  de  TY,  rue  de  la  Huchettc,  qui 
date  du  commencement  du  dix-septieine  si^cie, 
d*autres  ont  dt6  acquis  k  titre  onereux  par  difl^- 
rens  propri^taires.  Ces  reputations  durent  aussi 
long  temps  que  les  poprietalres  se  condniaent 
d*apr^s  les  m^me  principes,  et  meme  un  peu  par 
delk.  Lorsqu*  ils  en  changent,  la  reputation  se 
perd  graduellement,  comme  un  capital  que  Ton 
dissipe ;  et  alors  la  chalandise  ne  vaut  plus  que 
ce  que  valent  les  autres,  et  quelquefois  moins. 

"  Dans  les  villes  populeuses  et  considerables, 
oil  toute  esp^ce  de  yogne  ^quivaut  k  uue  fortune, 
c*est  un  bon  calcul  que  d*acquerir  une  chalandise 
par  des  soins  assidus;  parce  qu*alors  elle  re- 
paie  avec  usure  ce  qu'elle  a  coiite.  11  n'y  a  per- 
sonne  qui  ne  puisse  en  citer  plusieurs  examples.** 

Now  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  a  business  of 
a  private  shop,  which  manifestly  depends  so  much 
upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  tradesman,  is 
far  more  precarious  than  the  expectation  of  the 
profits  to  be  made  by  a  great  and  permanent  pub- 
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lie  companj.  And,  therefore,  it  sells  for  mach 
less.  But  yet  it  is  a  value,  and  a  very  important 
one,  and  is  absolute  property,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  share  in  a  public  company. 

ISO.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  a  lite- 
rary work,  which  has  established  a  reputation. 
When  a  demand  for  a  work  has  been  created, 
there  is  an  expectation  that  it  will  continue,  and 
that  future  profits  will  accrue  from  its  publication 
and  sale.  And  the  Right  to  publish  and  sell  the 
work,  and  receive  its  future  profits,  is  a  distinct 
and  separate  property  from  the  actually  existing 
printed  copies  of  the  work,  and  may  be  sold 
separately.  It  is  purely  incorporeal,  and  yet  it 
is  recognised  as  actually  existing  property.  It  is 
called  CoPTBiGHT. 

131.  And  this  copyright,  or  right  of  receiv- 
ing future  profits,  may  be  of  immense  value, 
even  although  the  actually  printed  copies  should 
very  soon  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  va- 
lue. Thus  a  well  established  newspaper  is  an 
extremely  valuable  property,  even  though  the 
value  of  any  particular  copy  diminishes  ex- 
tremely rapidly,  and  sinks  almost  to  nothing  very 
soon  alter  it  is  published.  The  value  of  the 
Times  newspaper  is  enormous,  even  though  the 
back  numbers  would  sell  for  very  little.  And 
this  value  of  course  springs  exactly  from  the 
same  source  as  the  value  of  the  land,  or  a  railway 
— ^the  demand  of  the  public.  And  this  news- 
paper property  is  manifestly  incorporeal,  and  is 
jnst  as  real  a  source  of  revenue,  and  wealth,  as 
any  material  capital  whatever. 

132.  But  not  only  may  a  dealer  in  material 
products,  create  a  business  by  his  industry  and 
labor,  which  may  be  sold,  but  dealers  in  im- 
material products,  such  as  medical  men,  solicitors, 
&C.,  may  do  the  same,  and  it  is  capable  of  being 
sold,  and  is  of  a  purely  incorporeal  nature.  And 
this  is  ofla^lj  called  the  Pbactice,  in  French 
clietUelle.  T^ch  is  the  Right  of  receiving  the 
future  profits  to  be  made  by  it.  And  IMb  is 
evidently  of  the  same  nature  as  the  other  species 
of  property  we  have  just  been  describing. 

These  seem  to  us  to  be  a  pretty  full  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  species  of  business.  But  in 
order  to  cover  and  provide  for  all  omissions,  we 
state  this  general  proposition.  That  the  Right 
to  receive  <A«  future  ^profits  of  asm  business  what- 
ever ^  though  called  by  a  variety  of  different  names j 
is  an  incorporeal  Economic  EntUy^  or  Economic 
Element,  which  has  as  real  an  existence  as  any 
material  product 

133.  Now,  before  we  enter  into  more  dis- 
puted territory,  let  us  make  a  few  remarks.  We 
have,  we  hope,  satisfactorily  shewn  that  shares 
in  commercial  enterprises  of  all  sorts,  copyrights, 
the  "goodwills"  of  businesses,  the  "practices" 
of  professional  men,  are  substantive  Economic 
Elements.  And  they  are  all  of  a  purely  incor- 
poreal nature.  What  the  value  of  all  the  shares 
in  commercial  entei-prises  may  be,  including 
Railways,  Canals,  Banks,  Insurance  Companies, 
&c.,  &c. ;  what  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  each 

glace  of  business  may  be,  what  the  value  of  all 
terary  property,  what  the  value  of  all  profes- 
sional incomes  may  be,  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  not 
only  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands  of  millions, 
in  this  country.  And  it  has  as  real  an  existence, 
it  is  as  true  a  source  of  revenue,  it  is  taxable 


property,  in  all  respects  as  much  as  material 
property,  and  yet  it  is  wholly  neglected  by  Eco- 
nomists in  framing  a  definition  of  Wealth  I 

134.  Even  those  Economists,  who  have  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  incorporeal  elements  in 
Political  Economy,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
confined  their  remarks  to  qualities  of  the  person, 
or  mind,  which  produce  a  revenue,  but  which  are 
fixed  and  inherent  in  the  person,  and  of  which 
he  cannot  divest  himself.  These  we  have  seen 
above  (sec.  52,)  are  the  only  immaterial  products 
which  M.  Baudrillart  contemplates,  when  he 
denies  the  admission  of  immaterial  products  into 
Political  Economy,  and  remarks  as  one  reason  for 
doing  so  that  they  cannot  be  exchanged,  "Les 
produits,  qu'on  appelle  immat^riels,  soient  en 
eux-mSmes  pourvus  de  la  fisu^ult^  d'etre  ^changes. 

•  ♦  En  elles  mdmes,  elles  sont  invend- 
ablea,  inalienables,  intransmissibles."  More- 
over, it  is  commonly  said,  that  these  incorporeal 
elements  perish  in  the  using.  But  here  we  have 
shown  the  existence  of  a  stupendous  mass  of  in- 
corporeal property  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
from  that  contemplated  by  Malthus,  or  M.  Bau- 
drillart. The  incorporeal  property  we  have  been 
considering,  is  as  permanent,  and  enduring,  as 
capable  of  perpetual  existence  as  the  land  itself, 
or  any  material  product.  What  is  there  to  pre- 
vent the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  enduring  as  long  as  the  land 
of  England  itself?  Why  should  not  shares  in 
them,  a  purely  incorporeal  property,  exist  as  well 
1,000  years  hence,  as  well  as  to-day?  There 
is  no  principle  of  decay  in  them.  Still  more,  is 
there  not  everv  probability  of  the  shares  in  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway  enduring  as 
long  as  this  country  itself?  No  doubt  there  is  the 
contingency  even  of  the  Bank  of  England  failing, 
or  being  destroyed,  but  that  is  only  an  accident, 
and  not  necessary.    Moreover,  this  incorporeal 

Property  is  capable  of  being  transferred  from 
and  to  hand,  or  fr'om  person  to  person,  just  as 
easily  as  any  material  product.  A  man  can  de- 
nude himself  of  the  property  in  these  shares,  or 
in  a  copyright,  just  as  easily  as  of  the  property 
in  a  watch.  And  Economists  in  treating  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  framing  a  definition  of  wealth, 
have  wholly  omitted  all  notice  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  property.  One  of  the  objections  against 
admitting  incorporeal  elements  into  Political  Eco- 
nomy is  that  they  cannot  be  valued.  We  reply 
that  they  not  only  can,  but  are,  valued  with  as 
great  a  precision  as  material  products. 

135.  These  considerations  also  confirm  the 
necessity  of  expelling  the  limitation  of  "the  result 
of  past  human  labor  **  from  the  definition  of  capi- 
tal, as  we  have  already  shewn.  When  a  man 
invests  money  in  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, those  shai'es  become  his  capital.  The 
money  he  bought  them  with  may  have  been  the 
result  of  past  labor,  but  are  the  shares  he  pur- 
chases, the  result  of  past  labor  ?  Certainly  not, 
they  are  the  expectation  of  profits  to  be  derived 
from  future  labor,  or  industry.  Yet  as  anything 
which  produces  a  revenue  is  capital,  they  become 
capital  to  him. 

136.  We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of 
the  subject,  in  which  the  capital,  or  source,  or 
instrument  of  production  is  immaterial,  or  intel- 
lectual, but  the  product  is  embodied  in  some 
matter  in  which  the  ideas  are  the  predominating 
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element,  and  the  materials  in  which  they  are 
embodied,  subordinate  or  insignificant.  In  which, 
in  &ct,  the  canse  of  ralne  is  the  ideas  represented 
in  the  matter. 

These  comprehend  the  cases  of  great  painters, 
sculptors,  and  authors. 

It  is  evident  that  the  source  of  production,  or 
capital,  is  in  their  minds.  But  thej  have  no 
means  of  communicating  their  ideas  to  the  world 
at  large,  except  through  the  medium  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  books. 

In  books,  which  can  be  multiplied  ad  libitum^ 
the  yalue  of  the  product  is  reduced,  and  profits 
are  made  by  extracting  a  small  one  on  the  sale  of 
each  copy  of  the  work.  In  sculpture,  the  mate- 
rial is  itself  expensive,  but  it  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  finished  work  of  a 
great  sculptor.  In  painting,  the  value  of  the  ac- 
tual materials  is  infinitesmiaL  A  great  artist 
may  produce  a  picture  worth  £1,000,  out  of  mate- 
rials whose  value  is  not  above  a  few  shillings. 
Tet  it  is  indispensable  to  all  these,  that  the  crea- 
tions of  their  mind  should  be  embodied  in  some 
matter,  in  order  to  make  them  appreciable  to  the 
world  at  large.  Hence  we  think  their  produc- 
tions may  justly  be  styled  material.  Now  it  is 
exactly  the  same  cause  that  gives  value  to  their 
minds  as  gives  value  to  the  land,  namely,  the  de- 
mand of  the  public  for  their  products.  And  the 
minds  of  these  artists  produce  the  same  revenue 
to  them  as  if  they  had  so  much  land.  How  then 
Is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  value  of  their  abili- 
ties cannot  be  mbabubbd?  If  an  artist,  or  an 
author,  can  make  £1,000  a-year,  the  value  of  his 
capital,  his  mind,  is  to  him  just  the  same  as  the 
value  of  any  other  source  of  revenue.  The  only 
thing  is,  that  it  is  more  precarious.  It  is  liable 
to  fail.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  question  so 
long  as  it  exists.  It  is  clear  also,  that  it  is  equally 
national  capital,  with  any  other  capital,  or  source 
of  revenue,  because  it  produces  something  which 
people  will  pav  for.  And  the  products  of  this 
immaterial  capital  can  be  accumulated,  and  pre- 
served, and  transferred;  nay,  they  usually  in- 
crease enormously  in  value  by  time.  The  value 
of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  has  been  constantly 
rising.  And  the  very  same  thing  is  true  of  most 
of  the  works  of  the  deceased  English  masters. 
Pictures  which  they  parted  with  for  mere  trifles, 
comparatively  speaking,  now  fetch  immense 
prices.  It  Is  well  understood  now  that  a  well- 
selected  gallery  of  pictures  is  an  excellent  in- 
vestment for  money.  And  this  arises  from  the 
constantly  Increasing  taste  of  the  English  people 
for  works  of  Art  We  see,  therefore,  that  Malthus 
was  in  error  when  he  said  that  mental  capital 
could  not  be  valued.  We  have  only  to  take  the 
incomes  of  all  the  artists,  sculptors,  authors,  &o., 
to  discover  the  value  of  such  capital. 

138.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  class,  in 
which  the  capital,  or  source,  of  the  revenue  is 
immaterial,  or  intellectual,  and  the  product  is  also 
immaterial. 

This  comprehends  the  professions  of  the  law, 
and  medicine,  and  the  Church,  composers,  actors, 
and  performers  of  all  sorts,  and  education. 

A  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  may  write  his  opinions, 
or  prescriptions,  but  it  is  clear  that  their  pro- 
ducts are  essentially  immaterial.  All  of  these 
persons  undergo  a  long  course  of  education,  in 
many  cases  very  expensive.    All  bestow  an  im- 


mense deal  of  labor  in  perf(Bcting  themselves  {<x 
their  various  duties.  And  that  labor  and  exp^ise 
produce  them  a  revenue,  just  as  much  as  any 
material  source.  It  is,  therefore,  capitaL  And 
it  can  quite  easily  be  valued,  just  like  any  other 
species  of  capital,  namely,  by  the  income  It  pro- 
duces. The  mind  of  a  great  lawyer  produces 
him  a  revenue  of  £10,000  a  year,  it  is  manifestly 
capital  to  him.  It  is  manifestly,  also,  capital  to 
the  nation,  because  they  require  and  pav  for  such 
products.  Enumerate  the  incomes  of  all  the  law- 
yers, all  the  doctors,  all  the  clergy,  aU  the  com- 
posers, all  the  performers  of  all  sorte,  and  there  is 
the  value  of  all  these  Incorporeal  estates,  as  easily 
ascertained  as  the  value  of  all  the  land.  Koi 
only  can  the  value  of  this  capital  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  taxed  just  the  same  as  any  other  ci^iHtal. 

139.  But  we  have  a  further  objection  to  the 
criterion  proposed  by  Malthus  and  M.Baudrillart 
We  have,  we  think,  shewn  that  they  are  mistaken 
when  they  say  that  immaterial  capital  cannot  be 
valued  in  a  catalogue,  or  iuvent(»ry,  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation.  Now,  we  object  to  this 
mode  of  valuing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
mode  of  estimating  the  wealth  of  a  country  by 
the  amount  of  commodities  existing  in  it  at  any 
particular  time  would  lead  to  very  erroneous 
conclusions.  A  country  may  In  reality  be  a  great 
deal  richer  when  there  are  much  less  of  actually 
existing  conunodities  In  it,  than  when  there  are 
more.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  para- 
dox is  extremely  simple.  In  f<Miner  times  It  took 
fifteen  days  to  convey  goods  from  Manchester  to 
London.  Consequently  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  fifteen  days*  supply  of  any  given 
demand  constantly  in  existence,  and  on  the  way. 
Canals  were  then  introduced,  which  reduced  the 
time  of  transport  to  five  days.  It  became  then 
manifestly  necessary  to  have  only  five  days'  ooa- 
sumption  in  existence,  and  on  the  road.  The 
railroad  reduced  the  time  to  one  day.  Conse- 
quently It  is  only  necessary  to  have  one  day's 
consumption  on  the  road.  Now,  it  would  be  a 
very  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  the  nation  is 
less  wealthy  because  tiiere  is  a  less  amount  of 
commodities  in  actual  existence,  at  any  given 
time,  than  formerly.  On  the  contrary,  the  mition 
increases  faster  in  wealth  on  that  v^  account 
Because  it  is  a  great  waste  of  capital  to  call  so 
much  into  existence,  and  to  wait  so  long  beftM^ 
the  returns  come  In.  Now,  although  there  need 
not  be  so  many  commodities  actuiUly  in  exist- 
ence, they  can  be  called  Into  existence  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  than  formerly.  Any  given 
demand  can  be  supplied  much  quicker  than  for- 
merly. And  that  Is  the  true  test  of  the  wealth  of 
a  country.  It  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  the 
quantity  of  goods  it  may  have  in  stock  at  any 
given  instant,  but  by  the  speed  with  which  It  can 
supply  any  given  demand.  (Communication; 
Pbodugtion.1 

140.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  fact  that  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  almost  all  Economists,  via.,  that  a 
Right  is  an  Economic  Element.  J.  B.  Say  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
Rights,  as  Economic  Elements.  He  was  the  ftvt 
to  acknowledge  that  the  ^'custom*'  or  '^ good- 
will **  of  a  shop  is  capital.  But  he  has  not  deve- 
loped the  subject  at  sufficient  length  or  ade* 
quately  seen^  its  importance,  nor  the  enormous 
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mass  of  property  which  fietlls  under  that  principle. 
Lawyers  lutve  been  immensely  in  advance  of 
Economists  on  this  point.  Dr.  Whately  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  Economist  who  has  seen  the 
matter  in  its  tme  Ught.  He  says,  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy^  p.  6,  "I  think  it  more  con- 
venient, on  the  whole,  to  describe  Political  Eco- 
nomy as  concerned,  nniyersally  and  conclusively, 
about  exchanges, 

"It  was  once  proposed,  indeed,  to  designate  it 
the  'Philosophy  of  Commerce;*  but  this,  though 
etymologically  quite  unexceptionable,  being  in- 
deed comcident  with  the  description  just  given, 
b  open  to  the  objection,  that  the  word  Commerce 
has  been  in  popular  use  arbitrarily  limited  to  one 
class  of  exchanges. 

<'  The  only  difficulty  I  can  foresee,  as  attendant 
on  the  language  I  have  now  been  using,  is  one 
which  vanishes  so  readily  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning.  In  many 
cases,  where  an  exchange  really  takes  phice,  the 
fact  is  liable  (till  the  attention  is  called  to  it)  to 
be  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  our  not  seeing 
any  actual  transfer  from  hand  to  hand  of  a  mate- 
rial object  For  instance,  when  the  copyright  of 
a  book  is  sdd  to  a  bookseller,  the  article  trans- 
ferred is  not  the  mere  paper  covered  with  writing, 
but  the  exclusive  Pbtviusgs  of  printing  and 
publishing.  It  is  plain,  however,  on  a  moment's 
thought,  that  the  transaction  is  as  real  an  ex- 
change, as  that  which  takes  place  between  the 
bookseller  and  his  customers,  who  buy  copies  of 
the  work.  The  payment  of  rent  for  land  is  a 
transaction  of  a  similar  kind ;  for  thouffh  the  land 
itself  is  a  material  object,  it  is  not  tiiis  that  is 
parted  with  to  the  tenant,  but  the  Right  to  till 
it,  or  to  make  use  of  it  in  some  other  specified 
manner.  Sometbnes,  for  instance,  rent  is  paid 
for  a  right  of  way  through  another's  field ;  or  for 
liberty  to  erect  a  booth  during  a  fiiir ;  or  to  race 
<»r  exercise  horses,**  &c.  And  in  a  note  to  the 
part  of  thispassage  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  copy- 
right. Dr.  Whately  says, — "  This  instance,  by  the 
way,  evinces  the  impropriety  of  limiting  the  term 
Wealth  to  material  objects.**  In  this  passage  Dr. 
What^y  fully  acknowledges  the  principle  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  enforce  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs.  Now  the  &ct  is,  not  only  are  we 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Rights  as  Eco- 
nomical elements,  but  it  is  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  whole  subject,  that — 

PROPERTY  IS  HOT  A  THING  but  a 
RIGHT. 
'  Wherever  a  new  exchangeable  Right  is  created, 
there  is  a  new  Pnmerty.  Where  no  Right  is 
created,  thare  is  no  Property.  Goods  may  pass 
into  the  possession  of  a  man,  and  yet  no  right  to 
them,  or  Property  in  them,  pass  with  them.  The 
property  may  remain  with  some  one  else. 

And  this  distinction  between  the  transfer  of 
the  possession  of  a  thing,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
property  in  it,  has  never  received  sufficient  atten- 
tion from  Economists.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  the  whole  subject,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  Theory  of  Credit. 

Thus  for  instance,  I  may  put  my  watch  into  my 
fHend*s  hand,  and  he  may  put  thirty  guineas  into 
mine.  That  operation  may  transfer  the  poeseenon 
of  these  things,  but  it  does  not  transfer  the  pro- 
perhf.    There  is  no  transfer  of  the  property  until 


there  is  an  agreement,  a  consent  of  our  two  jmnds^ 
that  the  property  in  each  article  shall  pass  to  the 
other.  Thus  in  all  cases,  transfer  of  the  possession 
is  an  operation  of  the  body,  but  a  transfer  of  the 
property  is  purely  an  opxbatioh  or  thb  Mnrn. 

When  I  deposit  my  furniture  &c.  in  a  ware- 
house and  receive  a  ticket,  or  warrant,  to  certify 
my  right  to  it,  and  entitle  me  to  get  it  back,  there 
is  a  transfer  of  possession,  but  no  transfer  of  pro* 
perty.  The  property  in  the  goods  still  remains 
m  me,  and  the  ticket  and  the  goods  are  Onb 
property,  or  right.   There  is  no  new  right  created. 

But  if  I  deposit  my  money  in  a  bank  and  re- 
ceive an  instrument  of  credit,  entitling  me  to 
demand  an  equal  sum  back  at  will,  there  is  a 
transfer  of  possession  and  of  property  to  the 
banker,  and  the  instrument  of  credit  and  the 
money  are  totally  separated,  and  form  TWO  pro* 
perties.    There  is  a  new  right  created. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  Theory  of  Credit 

141.  We  shall  find  that  this  sreat  conceptioQ 
will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  over  the  obscurest  and 
most  controverted  points  in  Political  Economy. 
It  has  been  a  great  stumbling-block  to  many  per- 
sons to  understand  how  a  thing  which  does  not 
yet  exist  can  be  an  Economical  Element,  or 
Wealth,  which  must  be  something  pbbsbnt.  The 
true  interpretation  of  the  word  Property  clears 
up  the  difficulty.  The  property  is  not  the  t^ng 
itself,  but  the  right  to  it  And  although  the  thing 
itself  may  not  exist,  the  Right  to  possess  it,  when 
it  does  come  into  existence  is  Pbbsbnt,  and  is  an 
Economical  Element,  or  Wealth.  We  have  already 
seen  what  liffht  this  throws  on  the  theory  of  the 
value  of  land,  commercial  shares,  copyrights,  &c. 
We  shall  now  see  what  a  flood  oi  light  it  will 
throw  upon  two  of  the  most  controverted  and 
least  understood  portions  of  Political  Economy — 
Cbbdit,  and  the  Funbs.  We  shall  flnd  that  this 
conception  will  unravel  some  of  the  most  subtle 
perplexities,  and  point  out  the  error  in  some  of 
the  most  widespread  and  dangerous  fkUacies  in 
Political  Economy. 

142.  And  now  that  we  are  come  to  the  great 
subject  of  Cbbdit,  we  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  controverted  in 
Political  Economy.  In  this  place,  however,  we 
shall  abstain  firom  all  controversy.  We  shall  not 
even  describe  all  the  eff(9cts  of  credit.  That  is 
fWly  done  under  Cbbdit,  where  we  have  col- 
lected and  examined  the  opinions  of  Economists 
on  the  subject,  and  shewn  their  astonishing  self- 
contradictions.  In  this  place  we  shall  merely 
examine  shortly  into  the  nature  of  Cre^t,  and 
determine  how  it  is  to  be  classed. 

143.  We  have  seen  above,  that  Adam  Smith, 
J.  B.  Say,  Mr.  Senior,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  have 
all  admitted  that  the  natural  and  acquired  abili- 
ties and  education  of  men  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  fixed  capital  of  the  nation.  Aristotle 
calls  men  living  instruments,  and  J.  B.  Say, 
allows  them  to  li^  accumulated  capital.  And  we 
have,  we  think,  shewn  that  this  is  not  a  meta- 
phorical, but  a  literal  truth.  The  industry, 
therefore,  and  expense  that  a  man  bestows  upon 
acquiring  a  profession,  or  a  knowledge  of  trade, 
is  as  bond  fide  Capital,  as  the  industry  and 
expense  he  bestows  upon  improving  and  culti- 
vating the  soil. 

Every  man  engaged  in  business  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  instrument,  cm*  source  pro* 
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duciog  profit.  And  not  only  has  produced  profits, 
but  is  coNTiifUALLT  producing  them,  like  any 
other  similar  capital.  His  fatnre  productiyitj, 
therefore,  is  an  ficonomical  Element,  which  may 
be  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  fhtare  productivity  of  the  land,  or  a  com- 
mercial company.  And  the  right  to  its  future 
produce  may  be  sold  just  as  much  as  the  right  to 
the  future  produce  of  land. 

But  though  a  man*s  future  productivity  may  be 
profitable  to  himself,  in  order  to  make  it  mar- 
ketable, or  saleable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  believed  in  by  others. — It  is 
therefore  called  his  CREDIT. 

144.  The  money  that  a  man  possesses  is  the 
fruits  of  his  past  industry,  just  as  the  actually 
existing  products  of  the  land  are  the  accumula- 
tion of  its  past  powers  of  productiveness.  Now, 
not  only  may  the  property,  or  right,  to  these  be 
sold  and  exchanged,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the 
Til  VERSE  operation  may  be  performed,  and  the 
Propebtt,  or  Right,  to  the  future  products  may 
be  sold.  So  a  man  may  not  only  sell  the  pro- 
perty, or  right,  to  his  actual  money,  but  he  may 
perform  the  hivekse  operation,  and  sell  the  Pbo- 
PEBTT,  or  Right,  to  the  future  products  of  his 
industry. 

Thus  a  trader  expects  that  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain demand  for  the  produce  he  deals  in  by  which 
he  will  make  profits.  Not  having  the  ready 
mone^  to  pay  for  the  produce  to  the  merchant, 
he  oners  him  the  Right  to  receive  payment  at  a 
future  time.  The  time  is  calculated  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  have  sold  the  produce,  and 
reaped  the  profit.  The  merchant  believing  in  his 
character  and  capacity  to  pay,  or  fulfil  his 
engagement,  sells  him  the  actual  produce,  in  ex- 
change for  the  Right  to  receive  payment  at 
a  future  time.  And  this  operation  is  called 
CREDIT. 

146.  And  now,  we  must  particularly  observe 
this,  that  this  transaction  is  not  a  loan  but  a  per- 
fect and  complete  Sale,  just  as  much  as  if  the 
exchange  haa  been  for  money  itself.  The  entire 
proper^  in  the  goods  passes  from  the  merchant  to 
the  trader,  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
received  money  for  them,  and  the  Right  to  de- 
mand future  payment  is  itself  an  independent 
Economic  Entity,  which  is  considered  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  goods,  at  the  time  they  are  sold. 
Now,  though  the  Right  to  demand  &ture  pay- 
ment is  itself  an  incorporeal  entity,  it  is  so  likely 
to  be  disputed,  or  lost,  that  it  is  usual  to  embody 
the  evidence  of  it  on  paper.  And  that  paper  is 
called  an  instrument  of  credit.  These  instru- 
ments are  of  two  different  forms,  orders  to  pay, 
called  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  promises  to  pay, 
called  Peomissoet  Notes..  But  as  these  differ- 
ences of  form  are  of  no  consequence  whatever  in 
considering  the  general  nature  of  the  subject, 
we  may  call  them  engagements  to  pay,  or  instru- 
ments of  credit. 

146.  We  must  also  observe  that  the  paper 
instrument  is  only  evidence  of  the  right,  and  not 
the  right  itself.  The  right  itself  would  be  equally 
valid,  and  equally  real,  if  it  existed  in  the  purely 
incorporeal  form  of  a  mere  debt.  If  a  man  owes 
me  money,  my  right  is  just  the  same,  whether 
that  right  is  recorded  on  paper  or  not.  A  man 
is  equSly  the  shareholder  in  a  public  company 
whether  he  has  lost  the  certificate  of  his  share  or 


not  In  all  cases  the  Pbopbbtt  resides  in  the 
person^  and  is  transferred  by  the  will,  or  mntual 
consent,  of  the  parties. 

147.  Now,  though  we  shall  abstain  from  all 
controversy  here,  we  think  it  especially  necessary 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this,  because  it 
has  been  the  real  source  of  all  the  confusion  on 
the  subject.  As  soon  as  the  trader  has  parted 
with  the  Right  to  demand  a  future  payment  to 
another  person,  that  Right  itself  is  an  Economic 
Element,  and  is  what  is  called  CaEDir.  It  is  not 
the  transfer  of  the  goods  which  is  credit,  but  the 
disposal  of  the 'right  to  demand  a  future  payment. 

It  is  also  to  be  specially  observed  that^  because 
a  trader  sells  the  right  to  demand  a  future  pay- 
ment from  him,  it  is  no  diminution  of  his  present 
possessions.  The  future  payment  is  to  come  out 
of  the  future  produce.  Just  as  when  a  farmer 
takes  a  fleurm  and  promises  to  pay  a  rent  annually, 
those  engagements  to  pay  are  no  diminution  of 
his  present  possessions.  Those  engagements  are 
manifestly  intended  to  be  paid  out  of  future  pro- 
duce. 

148.  We  thus  obtain  this  conception — That 
just  as  the  future  productivity  of  the  land  is 
a  saleable  Economic  Entity,  over  and  above  the 
past  products  of  the  land,  so  the  future  producti- 
vity of  a  trader  is  a  distinct  and  marketable 
Economic  Entity,  over  and  above  the  realised 
fruits  of  his  past  industry. 

Now  all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to 
make  this  future  productivity  marketable,  skill, 
industry,  and  integrity,  may  be  snmmed  up  in 
one  word— character. 

149.  These  considerations  immediately  shew 
the  fnndamentid  distinction  between  instruments 
of  credit  of  all  sorts,  and  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock 
Warrants.  (Bamx  Note  ;  Bill  or  Exchange  ; 
Bill  of  Lading;  Dock  Wabbant;  Pbomissobt 
Note.)  This  may  truly  be  called  the  Pons  Asi- 
norvm  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  important  points  in  the  whole  subject. 
It  is  upon  a  confusion  of  the  distinct  nature  of 
these  species  of  documents  that  Law's  theory  of 
money  is  founded. 

150.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  traders,  that 
they  bny  goods  in  exchange  for  the  right  of  de- 
manding a  future  payment.  The  quantity  of 
credit  brought  into  commerce  by  these  means  is 
enormous  in  this  country.  But  that  is  only  one 
division  of  the  subject. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  called  Bankers, 
whose  sole  business  consists  in  creating  these 
"  engagements  to  pay  "  by  purchasing  money,  and 
also  the  ''  engagements  to  pay  **  of  traders. 

When  a  man  deposits  money  with  a  banker, 
the  property  in  the  money  immediately  passes 
from  the  depositor  to  the  banker,  and  the  banker 
gives  in  exchange  for  it  a  *' promise  to  pay** 
money  on  demand,  or  a  bight  to  demand  money. 
And  the  property  in  this  right  to  demand  money, 
or  credit,  passes  from  the  banker  to  the  customer. 
The  banker,  having  the  entire  property  in  the 
money,  may  use  it  as  he  pleases,  and  the  customer 
having  the  entire  property  in  the  right  to  demand 
payment  may  use  it  as  he  pleases.  Each  there- 
fore may  put  his  property  into  circulation,  and 
they  form  two  distinct  and  separate  Economical 
Elements. 

151.  Moreover,  when  a  merchant  has  sold 
goods  to  a  trader  in  exchange  for  a  right  to  de- 
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mand  a  fntare  payment,  the  latter  right  is  not 
very  convenient,  because  it  is  not  so  saleable  as 
a  right  to  demand  immediate  payment  of  money. 
The  merchant  therefore  haying  a  stock  of  these 
rights,  or  instruments  of  credit,  goes  to  his  banker 
who  buys  them,  and  gives  in  exchange  for  them 
a  right  to  demand  immediate  payment ;  that  is,  by 
creating  new  credit.  And  these  rights  circnlate 
just  like  any  other  Economic  Elements,  and  are 
independent  quantities.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
goods  sold  for  rights,  and  these  rights  sold  for 
other  rights,  and  each  of  these  is  independent  and 
separate  property. 

152.  Commercial  credit  is  usually  embodied 
in  the  form  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  more  rarely 
in  Promissory  Notes. 

A  banker  is  a  person  who  buys  money  and 
credit,  nsnally  rights  to  demand  a  future  payment 
at  a  fixed  time,  with  credit,  usually  a  right  to 
demand  immediate  payment. 

A  banker  buys  this  money  and  credit,  by 
creating  a  credit  in  his  books  in  favor  of  his 
customer. 

That  credit  created  in  the  banker*s  books  is 
called  a  Dsposit. 

Many  persons  might  imagine  that  the  money 
deposited  in  a  bank  is  the  deposit.  But  this  is  a 
very  ffreat  error.  The  deposit  is  the  credit 
created  in  the  banker's  books ;  it  is  also  called  a 
Bank  Credit,  and  is  what  was  called  Bank  Money, 
or  Moneta  di  Banco,  in  the  great  foreign  banks, 
such  as  those  of  Venice,  Amsterdam,  &c.  (Bank 
Monet  ;  Bullion  Report,  §  23 ;  Banking  in 
America,  §  451 ;  Deposit.) 

153.  Traders'  and  bankers'  engagements  to  pay 
are  therefore  separate  and  independent  property. 
With  the  clear  and  distinct  comprehension  of  this, 
the  whole  subject  of  credit  becomes  intelligible 
and  simple.  It  is  the  want  of  understanding  this 
that  has  plunged  it  into  such  obscurity  and  con- 
troversy. 

154.  Now,  having  shewn  the  separate  existence 
of  credit  as  property,  we  are  entitled  at  once  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  capital.  Mr.  Mill 
says,  that  anything  which  may  be  exchanged  may 
be  capital  as  much  as  money.  Instruments  of 
credit,  or  simply  credit,  is  exchangeable,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  capital  as  much  as  money. 

Now,  what  the  measurable  amount  of  the  future 
productivity  of  traders  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Afl  Economists,  we  are  only  concerned  with 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  actuall^  brought  into 
commerce ;  and  that  portion,  including  all  sorts  of 
it,  cannot  be  less  than  X600,000,000,  at  the  very 
lowest  computation. 

155.  The  difficulty  of  even  approximating  to 
its  amount  consists  in  this,  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  credit  is  never  embodied  in  the  form 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  at  all,  but  is  locked  up  in 
the  books  of  traders.  These  rights,  as  we  nave 
shewn  above,  are  just  as  real  entities  as  when 
embodied  in  circulating  paper,  but  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  form  even  a  conjecture  of  their  amount  ? 
Of  banks  that  publish  their  accounts  we  can  of 
course  ascertain  their  ♦»  deposits,"  or  the  amount 
of  credit  created  by  them.  But  who  can  guess  at 
the  amount  of  the  deposits  of  all  the  private 
bankers  in  England,  some  of  the  greatest  of  which 
are  understood  to  be  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Joint-Stock  Banks? 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  amount  of  these 
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credits  may  be,  they  are  all  "  property,"  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  all  other  property,  and 
they  perform  the  functions  of  money,  only  in 
much  smaller  sphere.  They  are,  as  we  have 
shewn  ^Credit  ;  Currbnct),  particular  credit — 
money  is  general  credit. 

156.  And  this  affords  ample  proof,  if,  indeed, 
any  were  necessary  to  any  one  familiar  with 
physical  science,  that  materiality  must  be  entirely 
expelled  from  the  general  conception  of  an  Eco- 
nomic Element. 

157.  When  a  man  has  done  a  service  to  another, 
and  wants  no  immediate  service  in  return,  he  re- 
ceives, perhaps,  a  piece  of  money  in  return.  And 
what  is  this  piece  of  money  ?  It  is  merely  the 
right  of  demanding  some  service  from  any  one  he 
pleases.  It  is  only  a  general  right,  or  general 
credit.  But  if,  instead  of  receiving  money,  he 
allows  the  debt  to  remain  against  the  other,  ho 
has  equally  the  right  of  demanding  a  future  ser- 
vice in  exchange.  The  only  difference  is,  he  can 
only  demand  it  from  his  individual  debtor.  It  is 
therefore  only  particular  credit.  And  this  may 
be  embodied  on  paper,  or  may  exist  only  as  a 
debt,  or  invisible  right.  We  thus  see  that  money 
and  instruments  of  credit  of  all  sorts  represent 
the  same  fundamental  idear-debt, — and  are  homo- 
geneous. A  debt  has  long  been  recognized  by  law 
as  personal  property. 

158.  Such  is  the  nature  of  Credit — or  Debts. 
For  a  full  exposition  of  its  effects,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  opinions  held  respecting  it  by  the 
most  eminent  Economists  since  it  became  a  con- 
troverted question,  we  must  refer  to  Credit. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  case  is  to  understand 
that  a  Right  to  demand  a  future  payment  is  an 
independent  Economic  Entity,  entirely  distinct 
from  any  specific  money  or  goods,  and  is  capable 
of  circulating  in  commerce,  and  produces  all  the 
effects  of  money :  and  it  therefore  may  be  capital. 
As  it  depends  upon  the  belief  in  a  person's  char- 
acter, it  IS  moral  capital. 

Credit  therefore  is  to  the  person  of  the  trader, 
what  the  ftiture  productivity  is  to  the  land,  what 
copyright  is  to  a  work,  what  goodwill  is  to  a 
business,  and  is  incorporeal  capital,  just  as  they 
are.  They  all  are  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  respective  sources  to 
produce  future  profits.  It  is  by  credit  that  the 
immensely  greater  portion  of  modem  commerce, 
in  all  civilized  counti'ies,  is  carried  on. 

159.  Every  writer  who  has  seized  the  true  idea 
of  the  subject,  has  maintained  the  doctrine  that 
Credit,  in  both  its  forms  of  banking  credit  and 
mercantile  credit,  is  productive  capital,  though 
some  of  those  quoted  below  have  contradicted 
themselves  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  as  we 
have  shewn  in  Credit. 

Thus  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States,  in  the  Report  to  Con- 
fress,  upon  which  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
tates  was  founded,  says  (Banking  in  America, 
§  421). — '*  The  following  are  among  the  principal 
advantages  of  a  bank : — First,  The  augmentation 
of  the  active  ar  productive  capital  of  a  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
This  additional  employment  given  to  money,  and 
the  faculty  of  a  bank  to  lend  and  circulate  a 
greater  sum  than  the  amount  in  coin,  are  to  all 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry  an  absolute  in^ 
crease  of  capital.*' 

And  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  renewal 
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of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
(Ibid,  §  448),  said,-—"  Credit  is  the  vital  air  of 
modern  commerce.  It  has  done  more,  a  thousand 
times,  to  enrich  nations  than  all  the  mines  of  all 
the  world.  ♦  ♦  *  Credit  is  to  money  what  money  is 
to  articles  of  merchandize."  In  this  sentence  Mr. 
Webster  has  exactly  seized  the  true  idea  of  Credit. 
Money  is  exchangeable  for  commodities,  but  yet 
is  distinct  and  independent  property ;  so  an  in- 
strument of  credit  is  exchangeable  for  money,  but 
yet  is  distinct  and  independent  property,  over 
and  above  money  and  conmiodities. 

So  also  Mr.  McCuUoch,  Commercial  Dictionary^ 
Art.  Bank^  p.  68 ,  says, — "  Those  who  issue  such 
notes  coin,  as  it  were,  their  credit.  They  derive 
the  same  revenue  from  the  loan  of  their  written 
promises  to  pay  certain  sums,  that  they  would 
derive  from  the  loan  of  the  sums  themselves,  and 
while  they  thus  increase  their  own  incomes,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  contribute  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  society." 

Mr.  Senior  has,  strange  to  say,  entirely  omitted 
the  subject  of  Credit  in  his  treatise ;  but  as  he 
says  that  all  Economists  are  agreed  that  whatever 
gives  a  profit  is  Capital,  that  admits,  by  implica- 
tion, that  Credit  is  Capital. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  that  antthino 
which  mav  be  exchanged  like  money,  may  be 
Capital.  Now,  as  all  instruments  of  credit  may 
be  exchanged  like  money,  that  at  once  admits  that 
Credit  is  Capital.  But  he  is  a  great  deal  more 
explicit  than  this  in  Book  III.  ch.  xxii.,  Itifluence 
of  the  Currency  on  Exchanges  and  on  Forei^ 
Trade.  He  says  there,  "  The  same  effects  which 
would  thus  arise  from  the  discovery  of  a  treasure, 
accompany  the  process  by  which  bank  notes,  or 
any  other  substitutes  for  money,  take  the  place  of 
the  precious  metals.  ♦    ♦    * 

"The  value  saved  to  the  community  by  thus 
dispensing  with  metallic  money,  is  a  clear  gain  to 
those  who  provide  the  substitute.  They  have  the 
use  of  twenty .  millions  of  circulating  medium, 
which  have  cost  them  only  the  expense  of  an  en- 
graver*s  plate.  If  they  employ  this  accession  to 
their  fortunes  as  productive  capital,  the  produce 
of  the  country  is  increased,  and  the  community 
is  benefited,  as  much  as  by  any  other  capitai. 
of  equal  amount." 

So  also  Bastiat  has  exactly  seized  the  true 
idea  of  credit,  (Harmonies  Sconomiques,  Art, 
Capital^  p.  210,  Edit,  1855.V— "  Ainsi  chose  ad- 
mirable, et  gr&ce  au  merveilleuse  m^canisme  de 
r^change,  tout  service  est,  ou  peut  devenir,  nn 
Coital.  ♦  *  •  •  » 

Ce  qui  est  plus  surprenant  encore  c*est  que  nous 
pouvons  faire  Foperation  invbbse,  quelque  im- 
possible qu^elle  scmble  au  premier  coup  d*OBil. 
Nous  pouvons  convertir  en  instrument  de  travail, 
en  chemin  de  fer,  en  maisons,  un  capital,  qui 
n'est  pas  encore  n6,  utilisant  ainsi  des  services, 
qui  ne  seront  rendus  qu  *au  xxe  si^le.  II  y  a 
des  banquiers  qui  en  font  Tavance  sur  la  foi  que 
les  travailleurs  et  les  voyageurs  de  la  troisi^me 
ou  quatri^me  generation  pourvoirent  au  payement, 
et  ces  titres  sur  Vavenir  (i.e.  instruments  of  Credit) 
se  transmettent  de  main  en  main  sans  rester 
jamais  improduciifs,*^ 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  McCulloch,  Mr.  Mill, 
and  Bastiat,  in  these  passages  expressly  maintain 
the  doctrine  that  credit  is  capital.  How  surpris- 
ingly they  have  contradicted  themselves  in  other 


parts  of  their  works,  is  fully  shown  under  Credit. 
160.  So  much  for  Economists.  We  may  quote 
from  legal  writers  to  show  that  they  fully  under- 
stand the  truth  that  instruments  of  credit  are 
separate  and  independent  property.  Thus,  Mr. 
Justice  By  les  says,  (  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Introduction^  p.  xii.)  "It  will  not  per- 
haps  be  an  unreasonable  inference  that  the  Bills 
and  Notes  of  ail  kinds,  issued  and  circulated  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  space  of  a  single  year, 
amount  to  many  Hundred  millions,  and  that  this 
species  of  property  is  now  in  aggregate  value, 
inferior  only  to  the  land,  or  fund^  debt  of  the 
kingdom."  When  we  consider  that  all  book 
debts  are  in  reality  of  the  same  nature,  and  must 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  debts  actually  circu- 
lating in  Bills  and  Notes,  we  shall  see  that  the 
above  estimate  of  the  credit  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  certainly  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation. 

Mr.  Leake,  also,  in  the  paper  we  have  already 
quoted  from,  has  seen  the  true  nature  of  Credit. 
At  page  534,  after  noticing  that  the  Law  of  Real 
Property  may  be  called  the  grammar  of  the  law 
of  property  in  general,  he  says,  "  This  view  of 
real  property  might  be  carried  still  further.  Its 
principles  would  serve  to  form  the  foundation, 
not  only  for  the  law  of  property  in  general,  but 
also  for  other  important  branches  of  the  law. 
All  rights  are  property  in  some  sense,  and  are 
subject  in  some  degree  to  the  laws  of  property. 
In  the  law  of  rights  in  personam^  or  obligations^  we 
may  notice,  for  example,  the  strong  analogy  between 
obligations,  or  debts  payable  in  futuro,  and  real 
estates  vested  in  remainder^ 

This,  our  readers  may  observe,  is  the  very  doc- 
trine we  have  been  endeavouring  to  enforce.  That 
Credit  is  the  right  to  m^ke  a  friture  demand  for 
money. 

1 6  L  Without  entering  into  any  account  of  the 
controversies  here,  on  the  nature  of  Credit,  we 
may  endeavour  to  impress  upon  our  readers'  at- 
tention the  distinction  between  Instruments  of 
Credit,  and  other  paper  documents,  such  as  Bills 
of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants,  which  are  fre- 
quently confounded  with  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  Poli- 
tical Economy  to  understand  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  Exchange  and  a  Bailment, 

In  the  caae  of  an  Exchange  there  is  always  a 
transfer  of  properties,  there  must  manifestly  be 
two  properties,  or  two  rights  to  be  exchanged. 

In  the  cajse  of  a  Bailment  there  are  not  two 
properties  exchanged,  but  only  one  property  en- 
trusted by  some  one  to  another  person's  keeping, 
for  a  special  purpose. 

Now  all  instruments  of  credit  arise  out  of  an 
exchange,  either  of  money,  or  goods,  or  other  in- 
struments of  credit.  There  is  always,  in  such  a 
case,  an  exchange  of  two  separate  rights,  or  two 
properties. 

Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  arise  out  of  a  Bailment,  where 
there  is  no  exchange  of  properties,  or  rights.  But 
only  some  partic^ar  goods  are  entrusted  to  a 
person  for  a  special  purpose. 

All  instruments  of  credit  are  therefore  separate 
and  independent  properties,  or  rights ;  they  are 
by  law  and  custom  absolutely  severed  fi^m  any 
particular  goods,  or  money.  Bills  of  Lading  and 
Dock  Warrants  are,  on  the  contrary,  not  separate 
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and  independent  properties,  or  rights,  but  mere 
adjuncts  or  tickets,  inseparably  joined  to  some 
specific  goods,  and  forming  only  one  property 
with  them. 

Now  instruments  of  credit,  and  Bills  of  Lading 
and  Dock  Warrants,  have  many  features  in  com- 
mon, they  are  both  transferable  from  hand  to 
hand;  but  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
them  is  that  instruments  of  credit  of  all  sorts  are 
independent  property,  amounting  to  certainly  not 
less  than  £600,000,000  in  this  country ;  Bills  of 
Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  are  nothing. 

In  fact,  credit  is  the  inverse  of  money. 

When  a  trader  buys  goods  with  money  he  ex- 
changes the  fruits  of  his  past  industry  for  the 
goods.  When  he  buys  goods  with  credit  he  en- 
gages to  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  future  industry 
for  the  goods. 

In  each  case  there  Is  a  sale^  or  an  exchange  of 
two  properties. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  this  "  promise  to 
pay"  saleable  for  goods,  or  money,  the  trader  is 
obliged  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  character  and 
capacity  to  pay  at  a  future  time.  Hence  it  is 
moral  Capital.  It  is  entirely  the  result  of  his 
personal  qualities  and  abilities,  which  Adam 
Smith,  and  all  leading  Economists  since  his  time, 
have  acknowledged  to  be  national  wealth,  or 
capital. 

Thus  we  see  Credit  is  always  attached  to  the 
person.  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  to 
things. 

It  has  been  usual  to  call  instruments  of  credit, 
fictitious  values^  and  values  of  convention.  But 
this  is  a  very  grievous  error  indeed.  No  doubt 
they  are  often  precarious.  But  where  the  credit 
is  safe,  an  instrument  of  credit  is  a  real  value. 
Only  being  future,  it  is  inverse  to  the  past,  which 
is  positive,  and  therefore  it  is  negative.  The 
negative  roots  of  equations  were  long  called  ^- 
titious  roots,  res  or  (Bstimationes  ficUe^  by  the  early 
Algebraists,  who  could  not  interpret  their  mean- 
ing. It  was  then  discovered  that  they  were 
equally  real  roots  with  the  positive  ones,  only 
inverse  to  them. 

1 62.  These  considerations  lend  additional  proof 
to  what  we  have  said  about  the  error  of  making 
"  the  saving  of  past  labor  "  a  necessary  Element 
in  the  definition  of  Capital.  Mr.  Mill  fully  ac- 
knowledges that  instruments  of  Credit,  Bank 
Notes,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  are  productive 
Capital — ^but  how  are  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of 
Exchange  the  result  of  past  saving?  Unless, 
indeed,  a  good  character,  which  is  the  thing  that 
gives  instruments  of  credit  negotiability,  or  value, 
may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  previous  in- 
dustry. 

This  must  suffice  here  to  explain  the  nature  of 
Credit.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
of  the  controversies  about  credit.  What  we  have 
said  is,  we  hope,  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  quan- 
tity of  credit  which  is  in  the  market,  is  a  gigantic 
mass  of  exchangeable  property,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from,  and  over  and  above  commodities  and 
money,  and  that  it  is  Capitai.. 

168.  We  now  come  to  the  last  species  of  pro- 
perty, which  has  also  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  —  The  Funds.  Every  one  would 
admit  that  a  man  who  had  £300,000  in  the  Funds 
was  a  wealthv  man.  But  are  the  funds  them- 
selves wealth  f    The  word  wealth  has  received 


such  an  arbitrary  interpretation  that  it  may  per- 
haps be  better  to  adopt  another  of  similar  signi- 
fication. We  may  enquire  therefore — Are  the 
funds  independent  propertjr  ?  And  there  can  be 
but  one  answer,  they  are  independent  property, 
call  it  wealth,  or  whatever  other  name  we  please. 
We  have  already,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
article,  §  105,  explained  the  nature  of  public 
debts,  so  that  we  need  not  repeat  it  here.  The  con- 
siderations offered  there  shew  that  the  funds  are 
distinct  and  independent  property,  just  as  much 
as  railways,  or  any  other  capital,  and  that  their 
value  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
value  of  railways,  or  canals,  viz. :  the  willingness 
of  the  public  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money 
sunk  in  them,  u  the  public  were  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  dividends  on  the  funds,  it  would  be  just 
the  same  as  if  they  were  to  cease  to  use  a  canal. 
The  value  of  the  capital  would  immediately  fall 
to  nothing. 

164.  But  though  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  funds  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclision 
that  they  are  separate  and  independent  property, 
we  nlust  observe  that  it  is  in  many  cases  very 
probable  that  the  money  might  have  been  more 
profitably  and  advantageously  laid  out  on  some- 
thing else.  There  is  now  we  believe,  scarcely  a 
dissentient  voice  among  men  of  competent  judg- 
ment, but  that  the  poUcy  of  the  Statesmen  and 
Parliaments  who  spent  such  enormous  sums  was 
utterly  erroneous  and  injm'ious  to  the  true  wel- 
fare of  England.  It  is  just  like  some  rich  man 
spending  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  gratify  some  ex- 
pnsive  architectural  whim.  There  the  thing  ex- 
ists as  independent  property,  although  the  policy 
which  created  it  is  condemned.  There  have  been 
many  commercial  enterprises  undertaken  whose 
policy  has  afterwards  been  condemned.  Many 
railways  have  been  made,  which  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted it  was  a  mistake  to  have  made,  and  the 
money  employed  in  constructing  them  might  have 
been  more  advantageously  employed.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  these  raUways  having  a  separate 
existence.  The  case  of  the  Funds  is  somewhat 
similar;  our  predecessors  unfortunate!  v  conceived 
that  the  objects  for  which  these  funds  were 
created  were  of  sufficient  national  importance  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  money  spent  on  them,  and 
accordingly  they  bound  the  nation  to  pay  for 
them.  We  think  differently,  and  are  still  unfor- 
tunately bound  to  pay  for  them,  and  while  we 
continue  to  do  so  the  capital  which  these  payments 
represent  is  independent  property. 

166,  Mr.  Mill  compares  the  funds  to  a  mort- 
gage, and  denies  them  the  title  of  wealth.  But 
his  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  moi*tgage  is  not 
quite  accurate.  He  says,  p.  8.  "  Things  for  which 
nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exchange,  however 
useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  are  not  wealth, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  Political 
Economy.  Air  for  example,  though  the  most 
absolute  of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket because  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously,  to 
accumulate  a  stock  of  it  would  yield  no  profit  or 
advantage  to  any  one,  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distiibution  are  the  subject  of  a  very 
different  study  from  Political  Economy.  But 
though  air  is  not  wealth,  mankind  ai-e  much  richer 
by  obtaining  it  gratis,  since  the  time  and  labor 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  for  supplying 
the  most  pressing  of  all  wants  can  be  devoted  to 
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other  purposes.  It  is  possible  to  imagiue  circum- 
stances Id  which  air  would  be  a  part  of  wealth. 
If  it  became  necessary  to  sojourn  long  in  places 
where  the  air  does  not  naturally  penetrate,  as  in 
diving  bells  sunk  in  the  sea,  a  supply  of  air  arti- 
ficially furnished  would,  like  water  conveyed  into 
into  houses,  bear  a  price ;  and  if  from  any  revolu- 
tion in  nature,  the  atmosphere  became  too  scanty 
for  the  consumption,  or  could  be  monopolized,  air 
might  acquire  a  very  high  marketable  value.  In 
such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it  beyond  his  own 
wants  would  be  to  its  owner  wealth;  and  the 
general  wealth  of  mankind  might  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  increased  by  what  would  be  so 
great  a  calamity  to  them.  But  this  would  be  an 
error ;  for  however  rich  the  possession  of  air 
might  become,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  all  persons  else  would  be  poorer  by 
all  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they 
had  before  obtained  without  payment. 

**Thi8  leads  to  an  important  distinction  in  the 
me^|iing  of  the  word  Wealth,  as  applied  to  the 
possessions  of  an  individual,  and  to  those  of  a 
nation,  or  of  mankind.  In  the  wealth  of  mankind, 
nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of  itself  answer 
some  purpose  of  utility  or  pleasure.  To  an  indi- 
vidual, anything  is  wealth,  which,  though  useless 
in  itself,  enables  him  to  claim  from  others  a  part 
of  their  stock  of  things  useful  or  pleasant.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  mortgage  of  a  thousand  pounds  on 
a  landed  estate.  This  is  wealth  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and  who  could  per- 
haps sell  it  in  the  market  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
debt.  But  it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country ;  if  the 
en^;agement  were  annulled,  the  country  .would  be 
neither  poorer  nor  richer.  The  mortgagee  would 
have  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  owner  of  the 
land  would  have  gained  it.  Speaking  nationaUy, 
the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but  merely 
save  A  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  B. 
It  was  wealth  to  A,  and  wealth  which  he  could 
transfer  to  a  third  person ;  but  what  he  so  trans- 
ferred was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to  the  extent 
of  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  land  of  which  B  was 
nominally  the  sole  proprietor.  The  position  of 
fundholders,  or  owners  of  the  public  debt  of  a 
country,  is  similar,"  &c.  (For  the  remainder.  9ee 
§98.)    ^ 

In  this  passage,  Mr.  Mill  says  that  a  mortgage 
is  wealth  to  the  person  to  whom  it  brings  in  a 
revenue,  but  not  to  the  country  at  large.  There 
is  some  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a  mortgage 
here.  When  the  owner  of  a  landed  estate  bor- 
rows money,  the  form  of  English  law  is  that 
he  conveys  the  estate  to  the  lender,  with  the 
right  reserved  of  having  the  estate  reconveyed 
to  him  when  the  money  is  repaid.  By  this  means 
the  legal  ownership  of  the  estate  passes  from  the 
mort^igor  to  the  mortgagee,  and  the  deed  of  con" 
veyance  is  called  the  mortage.  The  mortgagee 
thus  becomes  the  legal  owner  of  the  property,  and 
the  mortgagor  becomes  his  tenant.  Now  no  one 
ever  supposed  that  a  mere  deed  of  conveyance  of 
property,  which  is  all  that  a  mortgage  is,  is  wealth, 
buch  is  the  form  of  the  mortgage,  but  the  substance 
is  that  it  is  a  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  right  of 
the  future  produce  of  the  land.  Now  this  wealth 
stands  in  relation  to  the  country  just  as  it  did 
before.  The  whole  produce  was  wealth  before 
it  was  divided.  It  remains  just  the  same  after  it 
18  divided.    The  portion  purchased  by  the  sum 


advanced  on  mortgage,  is  just  as  much  wealth  to 
the  country  as  it  was  before.  It  must  be  so,  into 
whatever  number  of  portions  it  is  split  up.  There 
is  no  new  object  called  into  existence,  but  a  mere 
purchase  of  part  of  an  existing  one. 

166.  But  in  the  case  of  public  debts  there  is 
a  new  object.  They  are  money  expended  upon 
obtaining  something  new.  Thus  public  debts  are 
contracted  either  to  make  something  necessary 
for  the  public  security,  like  the  sea-dykes  of 
Holland,  as  we  have  before  said,  or  they  may  be 
contracted  to  make  a  work  of  national  utility,  such 
as  a  railroad,  or  canal.  It  is  now  quite  customary 
for  governments  to  guarantee  public  companies  a 
certain  annual  payment,  on  their  undertaking  to 
construct  an  important  work,  such  as  a  railway,  or 
perform  some  public  service,  as  when  subventions 
are  granted  to  the  Ocean  Mail  Steamers.  Many 
persons,  we  allow,  dispute  the  policy  of  these 

Sublic  guarantees.  That  may  or  may  not  be. 
lut  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  new  undertaking 
or  service  is  created  by  them,  and  that  they  are 
paid  in  exchange  for  something  new,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  equivalent.  Now  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  capital  expended  upon  these  undertakings 
by  private  companies,  upon  which  a  dividend  is 
guaranteed  by  the  government,  are  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  the  public  debts,  or  funds, 
although  the  money  is  not  actually  paid  to  the 
government,  nor  the  service  performed  under  the 
actual  control  of  the  government,  like  the  naval 
and  military  defence  of  the  country. 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  sums  expended 
by  these  companies  are  nothing  but  public  debts, 
or  funds,  in  disguise.  And  that  they  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  their  nature  from  mortgages.  A  mort- 
gage calls  nothing  new  into  existence.  It  is  a 
mere  exchange  of  a  definite  existing  sum  of 
money  for  a  right  which  is  already  in  existence 
and  in  the  hands  of  another  person.  But  public 
debts  are  created  to  produce  something  new,  either 
material,  or  immaterial. 

167.  The  present  discussions  on  the  military 
and  naval  defences  of  the  country  will  illustrate 
our  meaning.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  that  is  of  no 
consequence  here,  it  is  supposed  that  the  country 
is  not  in  a  secure  position,  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  recently  made  in  the 
science,  and  the  means  of  attack.  There  is  a  very 
general  demand  that  our  coast  defences  should  be 
augmented.  It  is  supposed  that  it  will  require 
^10,000,000  to  do  this.  Now  that  money  must 
be  borrowed,  which  will  create  a  public  debt,  and 
as  it  is  a  service  to  the  entire  public,  they  must 
pay  for  it.  With  the  money  so  borrowed,  and 
withdrawn  from  other  production,  these  new  coast 
defences  will  be  created— a  new  property.  Or 
the  navy  may  be  augmented, — a  new  property.  Or 
an  additionsd  numl^  of  sailors  and  soldiers  may 
be  engaged,  and  new  warlike  stores  of  all  sorts, 
some  durable  to  a  certain  extent,  such  as  artillery, 
and  some  perishable,  like  powder  and  ball,  may 
be  manufactured.  Yet  we  see  that  something  new 
is  always  done  with  the  monev  advanced  on  tiie 
creation  of  a  public  debt.  Now  many  persons 
may  say  that  this  expenditure  is  absurd,  mis- 
chievous, and  unnecessary,  and  that  the  money 
might  have  produced  something  more  advantage- 
ous, but  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  new  and 
independent  property. 

168.  We  hope  that  we  have  made  it  clear  to 
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oar  readers  that  a  public  debt  is  not  analogous  to 
a  mortgage.  A  mortgage  is  a  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  the  actual  corpus,  or  capital  out  of 
which  a  reyenue  springs ;  a  public  debt  is  money 
devoted  to  perform  some  service  which  it  is 
judged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  should  be  done,  and  which 
they  should  pay  for.  The  public  debt,  or  funds, 
are  precisely  in  the  same  category  as  the  shares 
of  a  railway  company,  or  a  bank.  They  are  the 
right  to  receive  the  future  payments  of  the  general 
public  for  the  service  done  to  them  in  their  na- 
tional capacity,  just  as  the  shares  of  a  railway  are 
the  right  to  receive  the  future  payments  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  who  travel  by,  or  use,  the 
railway,  in  their  individual  capacity.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  Funds  are  a  ^reat  incorporeal  estate, 
of  the  same  nature  as  copyright,  commercial  shares, 
credit,  &c 

169.  We  have  now,  we  think,  completed  a 
sufficient  survey  of  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty to  enable  us  to  form  a  general  conception 
of  it.  Of  course  each  separate  portion  of  it  may, 
and,  indeed,  requires  to  be  treated  at  much  greater 
length.  But,  in  order  to  form  a  general  concep- 
tion, we  have  only  to  enumerate  and  consider  all 
the  different  species  of  it.  And  aU  property  may 
be  reduced  to  one  of  the  different  classes  men- 
tioned above.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see 
whether  the  term  "wealth"  can  be  restricted  to 
things  embodied  in  matter.  So  far  from  it,  that 
it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  to 
say,  that  nijieteen'twentieths  of  actually  existing 
wecitk,  or  property  which  may  be  measured,  exists 
in  a  purely  incorporeal  form,  which  is  incapable  of 
being  embodied  in  matter.  We  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  impalpable,  intangible,  invisible,  but 
MBA8VBABLE  Wealth,  just  as  we  are  by  impal- 
pable, intangible,  invisible,  but  measubablb  me- 
chanical force.  The  value  of  the  land,  i,e,,  the 
right  of  receiving  its  future  produce,  is  thirty 
times  as  great  as  the  existing  products  of  the 
land,  and  it  is  purely  incorporeal.  And  who  shall 
estimate  the  value  of  all  other  incorporeal  pro- 
perty in  Great  Britain  ?  There  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  its  value  is  several  thousand  millions 
of  pounds. 

170.  We  said  above,  that  there  is  a  great 
division  of  opinion  among  Economists,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  word  Wealth  is  to  be  restricted  to  ma- 
terial things,  or  is  to  be  extended  to  immaterial 
products,  such  as  services,  or  personal  abilities. 
Adam  Smith  admits  that  personal  qualities  fixed 
in  a  human  being  are  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
nation ;  but  he  denies  the  name  of  wealth  to  their 
products,  unless  they  are  fixed  in  something  ma- 
terial. Malthus,  however,  and  M.  Baudrillart, 
and  Mr.Cazenove,  entirely  exclude  personal  qua* 
11  ties  from  the  catalogue  of  national  wealth.  Mr. 
Mill,  p.  57,  is  obliged  to  consider  what  Wealth  is, 
and  whether  it  includes  only  material  products, 
or  whether  all  useful  products  are  to  be  included 
in  it.    He  says, — 

"  Now  the  utilities  produced  by  labour  are  of 
three  kinds,  they  are, 

"  First— Utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  out- 
ward objects,  by  labour  employed  in  investing 
external  material  things  with  properties,  which 
render  them  serviceable  to  human  beings.  This 
is  the  common  case,  and  requires  no  illustration. 


"Secondly — UtDities  fixed  and  embodied  in 
human  beings ;  the  .abor  being  in  this  case  em- 
ployed in  conferring  on  human  beings,  qualities 
which  render  them  serviceable  to  themselves  and 
others.  To  this  class  belongs  the  labor  of  all 
concerned  in  education ;  not  only  schoolmasters, 
tutors,  and  professors,  but  governments,  so  far  as 
they  aim  successfully  at  the  improvement  of  the 
people ;  moralists,  and  clergymen  as  far  as  pro- 
ductive of  benefit;  the  labor  of  physicians,  as  far 
as  instrumental  in  preserving  life,  and  physical 
or  mental  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  bodily  ex- 
ercises, and  of  the  various  trades,  sciences,  and 
arts,  together  with  the  labor  of  the  learners  in 
acquiring  them ;  and  all  labor  bestowed  by  any 
persons,  throughout  life,  in  improving  the  know- 
ledge, or  cultivating  the  bodily  or  mental  feu^ulties 
of  themselves,  or  others. 

"Thirdly  and  lastly,— Utilities  not  fixed  oi 
embodied  in  any  object,  but  consisting  in  a  mere 
service  rendered,  a  pleasure  given,  an  inconve- 
nience or  a  pain  averted,  during  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  but  without  leaving  a  permanent 
acquisition  in  the  improved  qualities  of  any  per- 
son or  thing ;  the  labor  being  employed  in  pro- 
ducing a  utility  directly,  not  as  in  the  two  former 
cases,  in  fitting  some  other  thing  to  afford  an 
utility."    l^Ir.  Mill  then  enumerates  the  persons 
whose  labor  falls  under  this  class — performers, 
actors,  declaimers,   showmen,   soldiers,  sailora, 
legislators,  judges,  &c.;  and  considers,  "which  of 
these  three  classes  of  labor  should  be  accounted 
productive  of  wealth,  since  that  is  what  the  term 
productive,  when  used  by  itself,  must  be  under- 
stood to  import."    Utilities  of  the  third  class, 
consisting  in  pleasures  which  only  exist  while 
being  enjoyed,  and  services,  which  only  exist 
while   being  performed,  cannot   be   spoken  of 
wealth,  except  by  an  acknowledged  metaphor. 
It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  accumulation  (?) ;  things  which  can* 
not,  after  being  produced,  be  kept  for  some  time 
before  being  used,  are  never,  I  think,  regarded  aa 
wealth,  since  however  much  of  them  may  be  pro^ 
duced  and.  enjoyed,  the  person  benefited  by  them 
is  no  richer,  is  no  wise  improved  in  circumstances. 
But  there  is  not  so  distinct  and  positive  a  vion 
lation  of  usage  in  considering  as  wealth  any  pro- 
duct which  is  both  useful  and  susceptible  of 
accumulation.   The  skill  and  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  the  artisans  of  a  country  are  reckoned 
part  of  its  wealth,  no  less  than  their  tools  and  ma- 
chinery.   According  to  this  definition,  we  should 
regard  all  labor  as  productive  which  is  employed 
in  creating  f>ermantfii/  utilities,  whether  emboaied 
in  human  oeings,  or  in  any  other  animate  or 
inanimate  objects. 

"  But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to  the  in- 
dustrial capacities  of  human  beings,  there  seems 
always  in  popular  apprehension,  to  be  a  tacit  re- 
ference to  material  products.  The  skill  of  an 
artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  as  being  the 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  in  a  material  sense ; 
and  any  qualities,  not  tending  visibly  to  that  ob^ 
jeet,  are  scarcely  so  regarded  at  all.  A  country 
would  hardly  be  said  to  be  richer,  except  by  a 
metaphor,  however  precious  a  possession  it  might 
have  in  the  genius,  the  virtues,  or  accomplish- 
ments of  its  inhabitants;  unless,  indeed,  these 
were  looked  upon  as  marketable  articles,  by  which 
it  could  attract  the  material  wealth  of  other  coatt« 
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tries,  as  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  several  modern 
nations  have  done.    *    *    ♦ 

"  I  shall  therefore,  in  this  treatise,  when  speak- 
ing of  wealth,  understand  by  it  only  what  is  called 
material  wealth,  and  by  productive  labor  only 
those  kinds  of  exertion  which  produce  utilities 
embodied  in  material  objects." 

Now  we  think  it  is  perfectly"  clear,  that  in  this 
passage  Mr.  Mill  has  intended  to  sketch  out  the 
diflferent  species  of  things  to  which  the  term 
Wealth,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  has  been  ap- 
plied. Of  these  he  rejects  the  last  class,  and  only 
retains  the  word  as  applied  to  material  products, 
and  he  applies  the  word  productive  labor  to  that 
which  is  employed  in  creating  permanent  utilities, 
which  are  capable  of  accumulation.  But  we 
think  such  a  classification  will  land  us  in  inextri- 
cable difficulties.  If  we  only  regard  the  per- 
manence of  the  material  product,  in  what  cate- 
gory are  we  to  place  the  producers  of  all  ai-ticles 
of  food,  bakers,  confectioners,  &c.?  They  are 
employed  in  creating  material  products,  which 
are  meant  to  be  destroyed,  and  not  accumulated. 
When  a  person  has  eaten  a  cream  ice,  how  is  he 
richer  or  improved  in  circumstances?  Is  the 
confectioner  who  makes  a  cream  ice,  or  a  fruit 
tart,  a  productive  laborer  ?  Clearly  he  is  not,  if 
permanence  is  the  essence  of  productive  labor; 
clearly  he  is,  if  the  materiality  of  the  product  is 
the  criterion.  But  since  material  products  are  of 
all  degrees  of  permanence,  where  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labor  ?  Where  does  the  one  shade  into  the  other  ? 
It  is  clear  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  Mr. 
Mill's  distinction  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labor,  as  applies  to  Ricardo's  distinction 
between  fixed  and  circulating  capital.  They  both 
violate  the  Law  of  Continuity  (Continuity,  Law 
OP.)  Now,  how  is  a  cream  ice,  the  enjoyment  of 
eating  which  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  a  more 
permanent  thing  than  an  opera,  the  enjoyment  of 
hearing  which  lasts  several  hours  ?  When  a  man 
has  hwl  his  enjoyment  in  either  case,  how  is  he 
richer  or  more  improved  in  circumstances,  more 
in  one  rather  than  in  the  other  ? 

171.  There  is  one  class  of  products  which  we 
are  in  doubt  how  those  Economists  who  restrict 
wealth  to  material  objects  would  treat,  namely, 
gas.  Would  they  admit  a  gasometer,  full  of  gas, 
to  be  Wealth? 

172.  We  propose  this  question  to  all  Econo- 
mists who  deny  admission  to  incorporeal  elements 
into  Political  Economy — Is  not  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses £300,000  of  Bank  of  England  stock  a  wealthy 
man  ?  Would  not  such  property  be  Capital  to 
him  ?  Is  not  the  copyright  of  Ix)rd  Macaulay's 
works  Capital  ?  And  what  is  that  Stock,  and 
what  is  that  Copyright?  Are  they  material f 
Are  they  not  wealth  in  every  sense  of  the  term  ? 
They  are  certainly  not  material.  For  we  do  not 
imagine  that  any  one  would  confound  the  certifi- 
cate, or  the  paper  on  which  the  evidence  of  the 
right  to  the  stock,  or  the  copyright,  is  recorded 
with  the  stock  or  copyright  itself.  This  Stock 
and  this  Copyright  are  nothing  but  mere  abstract 
Rights,  which  are  purely  incorporeal. 

173.  The  fact  is  that  in  arguing  for  or  against 
the  admission  of  incorporeal  elements  into  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Economists  have  almost  universally 
had  solely  in  their  minds  services,  or  enjoyments 
which  perish  in  the  using,  which  are  personal 


products  as  we  may  say,  the  result  of  personal 
qualities  which  cannot  be  transferred  from  person 
to  person.  But  they  have  wholly  omitted  all 
consideration  of  a  gigantic  mass  of  purely  incor- 
poreal property,  which  is  augmenting  every  day 
in  this  country,  which  may  be  accumulated,  which 
is  as  enduring  and  permanent,  and  which  may  be 
transferred  from  person  to  person,  and  whose 
value  may  be  measured  with  as  great  facility  and 
precision  as  any  material  product  whatever.  We 
believe  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  in  the  works 
of  Economists  to  what  the  Law  recognizes  as 
incorporeal  personal  estate,  and  whose  value, 
even  excludmg  the  funds  and  instruments  of 
credit,  amounts  to  many  hundred  millions ! 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Property,  the  subject  matter  of 
Political  Economy,  and  we  may  say  that  it  com- 
prehends,— 

1 .  Rights  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  existing 
material  products,  such  as  land,  houses,  com, 
cattle,  furniture,  books,  pictures,  sculptures,  food 
of  all  sorts  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  These  are  of  various 
degrees  of  permanence,  or  durability. 

2.  Rights  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  imma- 
terial products,  such  as  services  of  all  sorts,  which 
perish  in  the  using. 

3.  Rights  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  pro- 
ducts of  all  sorts,  which  have  no  present  existence, 
but  will  only  come  into  existence,  at  some  future 
time,  such  as  the  future  produce  of  the  land,  the 
future  profits  of  trading  of  all  sorts,  either  by  public 
companies,  or  private  persons,  which  includes 
shares  in  all  public  companies,  copyrights,  good- 
wills of  business,  and  commercial  credit;  also  all 
personal  annuities,  and  the  public  funds.  Although 
these  products  are  future,  the  Rights  to  them 
9xe  present^  and  may  be  accumulated,  and  trans- 
ferred by  sale  or  exchange  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  they  may  pass  from  person  to  person, 
just  like  any  material  products. 

Of  these  three  classes,  the  products  of  the  first 
are  the  accumulations  of  the  past,  and  those  of 
the  second  are  usually  called  into  existence  almost 
simultaneously  along  with  the  product  or  service, 
usually  money,  exchanged  for  them,  they  may 
therefore  be  called  positive. 

But  the  products  of  the  third  class  only  come 
into  existence  at  a  future  time,  and  often  only  at 
definite  intervals  of  future  time,  in  some  cases 
extending  to  infinity.  This  latter  class  may 
therefore  be  called  negative. 

Nevertheless  although  the  last  class  is  negative, 
it  is  not  to  be  subtracted  from  the  first  two,  but  to 
be  ADDED  TO  them,  in  an  inventory  or  cata- 
logue of  national  property,  if  such  a  thing  were 
made.    They  are  cumulative  property. 

174.  These  considerations  appear  to  us  con- 
clusively to  decide  the  question,  whether  we  are 
to  consider  materiality  as  an  essential  element  of 
Wealth.  "All  things,"  says  Aristotle,  "are  Wealth 
whose  value  is  measured  in  money."  To  this  de- 
finition we  unreservedly  adhere.  If  we  want  to 
know  what  Property,  or  Wealth  is,  we  must  go  to 
an  actuary,  or  a  lawyer.  It  is  only  by  surveying 
and  contemplating  all  species  of  property,  before 
we  frame  a  definition,  that  we  can  give  the  same 
expansion  and  generality  to  our  ideas,  that  Phy- 
sicists of  all  classes  are  accustomed  to.  And  by 
doing  so  we  obtain  a  conception  of  the  widest 
generality,  in  all  respects  ansdogous  to  the  funda- 
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mental  conceptions  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  and 
one  fitted  to  form  the  basis  of  a  science  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  as  extensive  as  one  of  them. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  exchanged  is  an  Eco- 
nomical Element,  and  whatever  Economical  Ele- 
ment is  made  the  source  of  profit,  is  Capital. 

Positive,  or  present,  Capital  may  be  corporeal 
or  incorporeal.  Negative,  or  future.  Capital  is 
always  incorporeal. 

175.  There  are  some  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  business  which  almost  exclusively  con- 
sist in  dealing  with  future,  or  negative  incorporeal 
capital.  Thus,  the  business  of  bankers  and  bill- 
discounters  consists  almost  exclusively  in  buying 
and  selling  debts — rights  to  future  payment — 
purely  future  incorporeal  property.  There  are 
persons  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  in  reversionary 
payments  of  all  sorts,  negative  incorporeal  pro- 
perty. So  insurance  offices  of  all  sorts,  for  pre- 
sent parents  deal  in  future  risks.  And  as  they 
all  derive  a  profit  from  this  trading,  it  must, 
according  to  the  definition,  which  Mr.  Senior  says 
all  Economists  are  agreed  in,  be  capital  to  them. 

176.  We  have  said  above  that  Capital  is  a 
continuous  quantity  which,  passing  through  the 
present,  0,  into  futurity,  changes  its  sign.  The 
effect  of  this  conception  is  at  once  to  bring  Poli- 
tical Economy  within  the  category  of  the  Phy- 
sico-Mathematical  Sciences. 

Moreover  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  all  Capital 
has  the  capacity  of  increasing  at  a  geometrical 
ratio,  since  the  increase  at  any  time  may  be  capi- 
talised, and  produce  new  increase.  Nature  her- 
self shews  this,  because  the  value  of  all  annuities 
must  be  calculated  at  compound  interest  to  bring 
out  a  rational  result.  Thus  population,  com, 
cattle,  money,  &c.,  have  all  manifestly  the  capacity 
to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  This  consi- 
deration alone  would  at  once  show  the  entire 
fallacy  of  Malthus's  doctrine  (Principle  of  Popu- 
lation^ Book  J.,  Ch,  1.)  that  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  that 
subsistence  cannot  be  made  to  increase  at  more 
than  an  arithmetical  ratio.    (Population.) 

177.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  problems 
in  Political  Economy  to  which  the  conceptions  of 
the  Differential  Calculus  are  directly  applicable. 

When  persons  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  a 
very  common  notion  that  the  effect  must  be  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  cause,  that  is  to  say, 
t^at  if  we  increase  the  cause  to  any  extent,  we 
shall  obtain  a  correspondingly  increased  effect. 

But  those  who  are  familiar  with  Physical 
Science  know  well  that  this  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take. There  is  an  immense  class  of  cases  in 
Physical  Science  in  which  by  increasing  the  cause 
to  a  certain  extent  an  increased  effect  is  obtained. 
But  by  increasing  the  cause  beyond  that,  the  effect 
begins  to  decrease.  That  is,  at  a  certain  point  the 
effect  reaches  a  maximum^  and  then  diminishes. 

We  have  exactly  an  analogous  class  of  cases 
in  Political  Economy. 

It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  build  houses 
that  would  last  1,000  years,  by  laying  out  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  money  and  labor  upon  their  con- 
struction. But  it  is  well  known  it  would  not  be 
so  profitable  to  do  so,  as  to  build  them  to  last  for 
a  shorter  time.  That  is,  it  is  bad  economy  to 
build  houses  to  last  beyond  a  certain  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  bad  economy  to 
build  houses  that  would  last  too  short  a  time.   It 


might  be  possible  to  build  houses  only  to  last  10 
years.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  economy  to 
build  houses  in  a  town  so  as  to  require  to  be  re- 
newed every  10  years.  Hence  it  would  be  bad 
economy  to  build  houses  to  last  too  short  a  time. 
Hence  we  see  that  there  is  some  point  between 
10  years  and  1,000,  for  which  time  it  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  build  a  house  to  last.  Hence  there 
is  a  maximum  of  advantage  which  exists.  And  to 
discover  that,  is  a  direct  problem  in  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus. 

1 78.  Many  ancient  housekeepers,  especially  in 
the  Highlands,  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 
modern  "  napery,"  as  they  call  it,  Anglice,  bed 
and  table  linen.  In  their  younger  days,  it  was 
made  by  the  villagers,  with  their  handlooms,  and 
was  so  excellent  that  it  would  last  for  generations. 
The  modern  manufacture,  made  by  machinery,  is 
in  every  way  inferior  in  durability,  but  then  it  is 
only  one-third  of  the  price.  But  it  is  much  better 
economy  to  pay  only  one-third  of  the  price,  and 
have  a  stuff  which  will  last  only  one-third  of  the 
time,  than  to  pay  down  three  times  as  much 
capital  to  have  a  stuff  to  last  three  times  as  long. 

179.  The  same  consideration  is  applicable  to 
agriculture,  and  shews  the  fallacy  of  the  Ricardian 
Theory  of  Rent.  Ricardo  affirms  that  the  best 
lands  are  always  the  first  cultivated ;  that  when 
lands  of  the  second  quality  are  brought  into  culti- 
vation, then  rent  commences  on  the  first,  and  that 
every  increased  quantity  of  produce  is  always 
obtained  by  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of 
labor  and  expense,  the  latter  always  increasing  at 
a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  former. 

Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  agriculture, 
knows  perfectly  well  that  this  broad  assei*tion  is 
a  complete  delusion.  In  an  immense  multitude 
of  cases,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  lay  out  sums  of 
money  and  labor,  or  to  expend  capital  on  land  so 
as  to  cause  a  very  much  greater  proportionate  in- 
crease of  produce.  We  are  very  far  indeed  from 
saying  that  this  will  go  on  for  ever.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  example  of  a  maximum,  New  scientific  dis- 
coveries, new  manures,  new  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, may,  and  do,  give  returns  p-eatly  exceeding 
the  increased  expense,  or  capital.  What  that 
maximum  is,  we  believe  is  veij  far  from  being 
discovered  yet,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
it  may  become  in  the  progress  of  agricultural 
science. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  discovery  of  deep  drain- 
ing produced  returns  far  greater  than  the  capital 
laid  out.  Agricultural  improvements  have  been 
found  within  recent  years  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able of  all  investments.  The  returns  from  the 
use  of  guano  have  greatly  exceeded  the  propor- 
tionate expense.  In  fact,  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural science  has  entirely  overthrown  the  basis  of 
the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  and  Malthus's  doc- 
trine of  population,  even  if  they  were  not  both 
entirely  eiToneous  on  other  grounds.  (Rent; 
Population.) 

180.  In  accordance,  then,  with  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  opinions  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Economists,  we  adopt  the  view 
that  an  Economic  Element  is,  or  is  not,  capital 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  person  who  uses 
it,  and  depends  upon  the  method  of  his  using  it, 
and  in  no  way  whatever  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  We  reject,  however,  the  idea  of  its 
being,  the  result  of  past  human  labor,  its  .an  essen- 
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tial  element  of  the  definition.  But  Capital  itself 
is  divided  into  species ;  and  we  may  remark  this, 
that  as  the  fundamental  conception  of  capital  de- 
pends upon  intention,  and  method  of  use,  and  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  so  a  similar 
analogy  must  be  maintained  in  the  different  vari- 
eties of  Capital  itself.  They  must  depend  upon 
the  method  of  use,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

When  commodities  are  used  as  Capital,  they 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  which  is  usually 
gained  by  exchanges.  But  this  may  happen  in 
two  ways. 

1.  The  entire  article  may  be  parted  with,  and 
the  whole  profit  made  in  one  operation. 

2.  Or  else  the  article  may  remain  the  property 
of  the  Capitalist,  and  he  may  derive  a  pi*ofit  from 
its  use,  either  by  letting  it  out  or  otherwise.  In 
this  case  only  a  portion  of  the  profit  is  made  in 
each  operation. 

In  the  first  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  entire  ca- 
pital, as  well  as  the  profit,  must  be  repaid  in  one 
operation.  In  the  second,  as  most  capital  wears 
out  by  use,  a  portion  of  the  income  made  at  each 
operation  goes  to  replace  the  capital,  and  a  portion 
to  profit. 

Adam  Smith  says,  B.  11.  Ch.  I.  «  There  are 
two  different  ways  in  which  a  capital  may  be 
employed  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  to  its 
employer. 

^^  1st.  It  may  be  employed  in  raising,  manufac- 
turing, or  purchasing  goods  and  selling  them 
again  with  a  profit.  The  capital  employed  in  this 
manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its  employer, 
while  it  either  remains  in  his  possession,  or  con- 
tinues in  the  same  shape.  The  goods  of  the 
merchant  yield  him  no  revenue  or  profit  till  he 
sells  them  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him 
as  little  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods.  His 
capital  is  continually  going  fi*om  him  in  one  shape, 
and  returning  to  him  in  another,  and  it  is  only 
by  means  of  such  circulation  or  successive  ex- 
changes, that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit.  Such 
capitals  therefore  may  very  properly  be  called 
cii'cnlating  capitals. 

"  2nd.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  improvement 
of  land,  in  the  purchase  of  useful  machines  and 
instruments  of  trade,  or  in  such  like  things  as 
yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without  changing  mas- 
ters or  circulating  any  further.  Such  capitals, 
therefore,  may  very  properly  be  called  fixed  ca- 
pitals.** 

Adam  Smith,  therefore,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  fundamental  conception  of  capital,  makes 
the  distinction  between  circulating,  or  floating,  and 
fixed,  capital  to  lie  in  the  method  of  use.  He 
says,  fixed  capital  consists  chiefly, — 

*'  1st.  Of  all  useful  machines,  and  instruments 
of  trade,  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour. 

'^  2nd*  Of  all  those  profitable,  buildings,  which 
are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  not  only  to 
their  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent,  but  to 
the  person  who  possesses  them,  and  pays  that 
rent  for  them ;  such  as  shops,  warehouses,  work- 
houses, farm-houses,  with  all  their  necessary 
buildings,  stables,  granaries,  ^c.  These  are  very 
different  from  mere  dwellinff-houses.  They  are 
a  sort  of  instruments  of  trade,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light. 

"  3rd.  Of  the  improvements  of  land,  of  what 
has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing,  draining, 


enclosing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it  into  the 
condition  most  proper  for  tillage  and  culture.  An 
improved  farm  may  very  justly  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  those  useful  machines,  which  facili- 
tate and  abridge  labour,  and  by  means  of  which  an 
equal  circulating  capital  can  afford  a  much  greater 
revenue  to  its  employer.  An  improved  fiurm  is 
equally  advantageous,  and  more  durable  than  any 
of  those  machines,  frequently  requiring  no  other 
repairs  than  the  most  profitable  application  of  the 
farmer's  capital  employed  in  cultivating  it. 

'^  4th.  Of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of 
all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  society.  The 
acquisition  of  such  talents,  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  acquirer  during  his  education,  study,  or 
apprenticeship,  always  costs  a  real  expense,  which 
is  a  capital  fixed  and  realised,  as  it  were,  in  his 
person.  Those  talents  as  they  make  a  part  of  his 
future,  so  do  they  likewise  of  that  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  improved  dexterity  of  a 
workman  may  he  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a 
machine  or  instrument  of  trade,  which  facilitates 
and  abridges  labor,  and  which,  though  it  costs  a 
certain  expense,  repays  that  expense  with  a 
profit.*' 

This  last  paragraph  is  deserving  of  especial 
notice,  because  it  has  been  almost  universally 
supposed  that  Adam  Smith  confines  Wealth  to 
material  objects.  J.  B.  Say  and  Mai  thus  both 
thought  so.  But  this  is  seen  to  be  a  complete 
error,  as  he  especially  enumerates  mental  or  in- 
tellectual abilities,  and  education,  as  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  The  confusion  has  arisen 
from  Adam  Smith's  self-contradiction.  For  under 
labor,  he  classes  all  labor  as  unproductive,  which 
does  not  fix  and  realise  itself  in  some  nuiterial 
vendible  commodity.  This  passage  quite  contra- 
dicts the  one  we  have  just  quoted  and  it  is  the 
one  on  labor,  which  authors  have  chiefly  re- 
garded.   TLabob.) 

181.  Circulating  Capital,  Adam  Smith  says 
consists  of — 

1st.  Of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all  the 
other  three  are  circulated  and  distributed  to  their 
proper  consumers. 

2nd.  Of  the  stock  of  provisions,  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier,  the 
farmer,  the  corn  merchant,  the  brewer,  &c,  and 
from  the  sale  of  which,  they  expect  to  derive  aprofit. 

3rd.  Of  the  materials,  whether  altogether 
rude,  or  more  or  less  manufactured,  of  clothes, 
furniture  and  building,  which  are  not  yet  made 
up  into  any  of  those  three  shapes,  but  which  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  mercers  and  drapers,  the  timber  mer- 
chants, the  carpenters  and  joiners,  the  brick- 
makers,  &c. 

4th  and  Last.  Of  the  work  which  is  made  up 
and  completed,  but  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  and  not  yet  dis- 
posed of  or  distributed  to  the  proper  consumers ; 
such  as  the  fi a ished  work  which  we  frequently 
find  ready-made  in  the  shops  of  the  smith,  the 
cabinet-maker,  the  goldsmith,  the  jeweller,  the 
china-merchant,  &c.  The  circulating  capital  con- 
sists in  this  manner  of  the  provisions,  materials, 
and  finished  work  of  all  kinds  that  are  in  the 
hiCnds  of  their  respective  dealers,  and  of  the 
money  that  is  necessary  for  circulating  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  those  who  are  finally  to  use  or 
to  consume  them. 
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'*  Of  these  four  parts,  three,  provisions,  materials, 
and  finished  work,  are,  either  annually,  or  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  regularly  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital,  or 
in  the  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption. 

"Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived 
from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  supported  by 
a  circulating  capital.  All  useful  machines,  and 
instruments  of  trade,  are  originally  derived  iix>m 
a  circulating  capital,  which  furnishes  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  woi'kmen  who  make  them.  They  require, 
too,  a  capital  of  the  same  kind  to  keep  them  in 
constant  repair.  '* 

182.  It  is  clearly  to  be  understood  that  it  is 
according  to  the  method  in  which  any  article  of 
Capital  is  used,  and  not  according  to  its  nature,  that 
it  receives  the  name  of  fixed  or  circulating.  The 
same  article  may  receive  different  names  accor- 
ding as  it  passes  to  different  owners,  who  produce 
it,  or  cause  it  to  be  produced  for  different  purposes. 
The  same  article  may  be  floating  capital  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  and  fixed  capital  in  the  hands 
of  its  next  possessor,  if  the  first  produces  it  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  it,  and  the  second  pur- 
chases it  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  an  income 
from  its  use. 

The  distinction  may  also  be  stated  thus.  That 
if  the  whole  price  of  an  article  is  paid  out  of  the 
current  income  of  the  country,  it  is  floating  capi- 
tal; but  if  only  the  interest,  or  revenue  aerived 
from  its  use,  then  it  is  fixed  capital.  This  distinc- 
tion is  often  overlooked,  and  the  term  fixed  capital 
is  applied  to  articles  of  a  certain  nature.  Thus 
bouses,  lands,  machinery,  railways,  and  ships  are 
frequently  termed  fixed  capital.  But  this  is  an 
error.  If  a  person  employs  his  capital  in  build- 
ing houses  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again 
immediately,  they  are  floating  capital  in  his  hands, 
for  their  price  is  paid  in  one  operation.'  This  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  But  if  another  man 
buys  them  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  out  to 
tenants,  and  so  only  deriving  a  revenue  for  his 
capital,  they  become  fixed  capital  in  his  hands. 
Many  persons  buy  land  on  speculation,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  it  again  at  a  profit.  The  land 
in  the  hands  of  these  jobbers  is  fioating  capital, 
but  if  another  man  buys  that  land  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  it  out  to  farmers,  or  cultivating  it  him- 
self, and  so  only  making  a  revenue  of  it,  it  becomes 
fixed  capital  to  him.  It  is  the  same  with  ma- 
chinery. To  the  machine  maker,  who  makes  it 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  manufacturer, 
it  is  floating  capital.  In  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer, who  buys  it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  his  productions  by  its  use,  and  so 
only  making  a  profit  of  it,  it  becomes  fixed  capital. 
Hence  we  may  state  generally  that  all  articles, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  while  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  deals  in  them,  that  is,  who 
produces  or  buys  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  again  with  a  profit,  as  soon  as  he  can,  are 
fioating  capital.  As  soon  as  they  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  pei'son  who  only  makes  a  profit  by 
interest  derivable  from  their  use,  they  are  fixed 
capital. 

183.  The  articles  we  have  just  mentioned  are, 
it  is  true,  generally  produced  with  the  intention 
of  their  ultimately  becoming  fixed  capital ;  but 
we  have  shewn  that  they  may  or  they  may  not 
be  fixed  capital  when  they  are  produceo,  accord- 


ing to  different  circumstances;  and  unless  we 
know  what  these  circumstances  are,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  which  name  is  to  be  given  to  them. 
It  may  also  be  easily  shewn  how  articles  which 
are  usually  classed  as  floating  capital  may  be* 
come  fixed  capital.  Furniture  and  clothes  would 
usually  be  termed  fioating  capital,  because  they 
are  generally  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold. 
But  if  a  person  made  them  for  the  purpose  of 
only  letting  them  ont  for  hire,  they  would  become 
fixed  capitol  in  his  hands.  An  ordinary  tailor 
nsuaUy  makes  clothes  to  be  sold  to  his  customers; 
they  are  therefore  floating  capital  to  him.  But 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  lets  out  uniforms 
and  dresses  for  particular  occasions,  they  become 
fixed  capital,  just  as  much  fixed  capital  as  a 
house  or  a  mill.  So  if  an  upholsterer  lets  ont 
furniture  for  hire,  it  becomes  fixed  capital  as 
much  as  any  railway. 

We  thus  see  how  improper  it  is  to  apply  the 
term  either  of  fioating,  or  fixed,  capital  to  any 
object,  whatever  be  its  nature,  unless  we  know 
the  intention  of  its  owner  in  using  it.  There  are 
very  few  articles  to  which  the  name  of  fixed 
capital  may  be  invariably  applied — none  to  which 
it  is  necessarily  applied.  Those  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  with  the  least  risk  of  error  are  rail- 
ways, canals,  docks,  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments. The  instances  are  very  rare  in  which 
railways,  &c.  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold.  If  that  did  happen,  they  would  have  to  be 
called  floating  capital  in  the  hands  of  such  a  per- 
son, or  such  a  company.  Nor  are  there  any 
articles  which  are  necessarily  floating  capital. 
The  mode  of  expending  capital  which  is  almost 
invariably  floating  capital,  is  the  wages  of  labour. 
In  all  ordinary  cases  in  this  country  the  wages  of 
of  labor  are  floatuig  capital.  But  in  slave  coun- 
tries the  case  is  mfferent :  there  a  slave  is  fixed 
capital,  like  any  machine. "  The  same  thing  oc- 
curs, to  a  certain  extent,  in  this  country,  where 
people  sometimes  enter,  as  it  were,  into  a  species 
of  modified  servitude.  It  is  not  unusual  for  emi- 
nent singers  and  musicians  to  contract  to  serve 
the  large  music-sellers  for  a  definite  period,  during 
which  their  employer  has  the  right  to  let  them 
out  for  hire  on  occasions,  like  instruments  or 
plate. 

184.  To  the  capitalist  who  lives  merely  on 
the  profits  of  his  capital,  it  mav  make  very  little 
difference  whether  he  reaps  that  profit  in  one 
operation,  or  in  many,  as  the  result  must  always 
be  the  same  to  him  in  the  end.  But  to  the  class 
of  persons  who  live  by  their  daily  labor — the 
workmen  in  his  business — the  difference  in  the 
mode  of  employing  capital  may  make  a  very 
great  difference.  Thus,  if  the  builder  of  a  ship 
means  to  sell  it  immediately,  and  be  paid  the 
whole  price  for  it  at  once,  he  will  employ  that 
money  in  buUding  another  ship ;  and  the  full 
amount  of  the  price  of  the  ship,  deducting  the 
part  which  goes  to  support  himself,  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  wages  of  the  shipwrights,  and  on 
the  producers  of  the  materials  for  the  new  ship. 
In  this  case  it  is  floating  capital.  But  if  the 
builder  of  the  ship  chiuges  his  purpose,  and 
only  lets  it  out  for  hire,  and  only  receives  a 
periodical  instalment  for  its  use,  he  can  only  em- 
ploy that  part  which  represents  the  deterioration 
in  building  a  new  ship.  Consequently,  if  he 
changes  the  nature  of  his  business  very  suddenly, 
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that  is,  if  be  suddenly  changes  his  floating  into 
fixed  capital,  the  fund  applicable  to  the  promotion 
of  labor  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  it  must 
infallibly  cause  great  distress  among  the  persons 
who  were  dependent  on  him  for  their  support. 
By  seeking  other  employments  they  may,  perhaps, 
ultimately  be  as  well  off  as  before ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been 
accustomed  to  have  a  particular  kind  of  labor 
found  for  them,  any  sudden  change  by  which  the 
system  is  disorganized,  must  produce  at  least 
temporary  distress.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
capital  of  the  purchaser  of  the  ship,  instead  of 
going  to  the  builder  of  the  ship,  and  being  spent 
among  that  class  of  workmen,  might  be  employed 
in  encouraging  other  species  of  mdustry,  so  that 
the  result  to  the  whole  community  would  be  the 
same.  But  the  overthrow  of  any  system  upon 
which  a  great  number  of  people  depend,  must  be 
followed  by  much  suffering.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  conversion  of  floating  into  fixed  capital 
requires  to  be  done  with  much  caution,  and  only 
in  certain  quantities  at  a  time,  to  avoid  its  being 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  large  classes  of  per- 
sons. And  if  a  lar^e  class  of  the  public  are  seized 
with  a  sudden  mama  to  convert  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  their  floating  into  fixed  capital,  it  must 
inevitably  be  followed  by  at  least  temporary  dis- 
tress. The  truth  of  these  remarks  waa  conspi- 
cuously verified  by  the  universal  distress  through- 
out the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  great  railway 
mania  in  1846,  and  subsequent  years.  The  first 
railways  were  successfal  beyond  all  expectation. 
In  a  few  years  a  complete  mania  for  buying  rail- 
way shares,  and  constructing  new  ones,  seized  the 
people.  Traders  withdrew  their  capital  from 
their  legitimate  business  to  invest  it  in  railway 
stock.  They  changed  it  from  floating  into  fixed 
capital.  Every  one  knows  the  consequences. 
The  most  intense  distress  pervaded  the  country 
for  many  years.  The  frightful  sums  lavished  on 
these  undertakings,  has  sunk  their  value  for  a 
long  period  of  years ;  and,  judging  by  the  present 
value  of  railway  stock,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
money  invested  in  them  has  been  lost  for  the 
present. 

1 85.  The  distinction  between  floating  and  fixed 
capital,  as  stated  above,  and  which  entirely  coin- 
cides with  that  propounded  by  Adam  Smith,  pre- 
sents one  that  is  clearly  founded  in  nature,  and 
one  which  is  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences. Moreover,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  conception  of  capital  itself,  because 
it  is  clearly  founded  on  a  difference  in  the  method 
of  use.  Kicardo  totally  failed  to  see  the  true 
ground  of  the  distinction,  and  has  introduced  a 
new  one,  which  has  been  a  source  of  much  con- 
fusion.   He  says,  p.  25, — 

"  In  the  former  section,  we  have  supposed  the 
implements  and  weapons  necessary  to  kill  the 
deer  and  salmon  to  be  equally  durable,  and  to  be 
the  result  of  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  variations  in  the  relative  value 
of  deer  and  salmon  depended  solely  on  the  vary- 
ing quantities  of  labor  necessary  to  obtain  them ; 
but  in  every  state  of  society  the  tools,  implements, 
buildings,  and  machinery  employed  in  different 
trades  may  be  of  various  degrees  of  durability, 
and  may  require  different  portions  of  labor  to 
produce  them.  The  proportions,  too,  in  which 
the  capital  that  is  to  support  labor,  and  the  ca- 


pital that  is  invested  In  tools,  machinery,  and 
buildings,  may  be  variously  combined.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  durability  of  fixed  capital, 
and  this  variety  in  the  proportions  in  which  the 
two  sorts  of  capital  may  be  combined,  introduce 
another  cause,  besides  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  labor  necessary  to  produce  commodities  for  the 
variations  in  their  relative  value — this  cause  is 
the  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  labor. 

"  The  food  and  clothing  consumed  by  the  la- 
borer, the  buildings  in  which  he  works,  the  imple- 
ments with  which  his  labor  is  assisted,  are  all  of 
a  perishable  nature.  There  is,  however,  a  vast 
difference  in  the  time  for  which  these  different 
capitals  will  endure:  a  steam-engine  will  last 
longer  than  a  ship,  a  ship  than  the  clothing  of 
the  laborer,  and  the  clothing  of  the  laborer  longer 
than  the  food  which  he  consumes. 

^^  According  as  ccqntal  is  rapidly  perishable,  and 
requires  to  he  frequently  reproduced^  or  is  of  slow 
consumption,  it  is  classed  under  ike  heads  ofcircu' 
lating  or  fixed  capital  A  brewer  whose  buildings 
and  machinery  are  valuable  and  durable,  is  said 
to  employ  a  large  portion  of  fixed  capital ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  shoemaker  whose  capital  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  payment  of  wages  which  are  expended 
on  food  and  clothing,  commodities  more  perish- 
able than  buildings  and  machinery,  is  said  to 
employ  a  large  proportion  of  his  capital  as  circu- 
lating capital. 

*'  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  circulating 
capital  may  circulate  or  be  retmned  to  its  em- 
ployer in  very  unequal  times.  The  wheat 
bought  by  a  farmer  to  sow,  is  comparatively  a 
fixed  capital  to  the  wheat  purchased  by  a  baker 
to  make  into  loaves.  One  leaves  it  in  the  ground, 
and  can  obtain  no  return  for  a  year ;  the  other 
can  get  it  ground  into  flour,  sell  it  as  bread  to 
his  customers,  and  have  his  capital  free  to  renew 
the  same,'  or  commence  any  other  employment  in 
a  week. " 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  this  is  a 
distinction  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  that 
of  Adam  Smith.  It  is  contrair  to  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  capital.  Kicardo  himself 
says  in  a  note  to  the  above  passage,  "  A  division 
not  essential,  and  in  which  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion cannot  be  accurately  drawn."  This  last 
observation  is  perfectly  true,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  draw  any  line  whatever,  founded  in 
such  a  principle.  Articles  are  of  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  durability,  and  if  durability  be  the 
criterion  between  fixed  and  floating  capital,  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  tell  where  one  shades  off 
into  the  other.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Continuity. 

186.  The  considerations  we  have  presented  of 
the  nature  of  capital  entirely  overthrow  many  of 
the  established  doctrines  of  capital.  That  is,  the 
very  same  remark  is  applicable  to  them  that  Dr. 
Whately  has  implied  to  value,  and  the  same  thing 
must  be  done  to  them  as  we  have  already  done  to 
the  definition  of  capital.  They  must  be  cleaj^ 
of  accidental  circumstances.  Thus,  one  of  the 
received  doctrines  of  capital  is,  that  it  necessarily 
wears  out,  and  is  all  replaced  out  of  income. 
Thus,  Adam  Smith  says,  Book  n.,  ch.  I., — 

"  Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived 
from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  supported  by, 
a  circulating  capital.  All  useful  machines  and 
ins^uments  of  trade  are  originally  derived  fr*om 
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a  circnlating  capital,  which  fhrnishes  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  workmen  who  make  them.  They  require, 
too,  a  capital  of  the  same  kind  to  keep  them  in 
constant  repair." 

This  doctrine  has  been  repeated  in  different 
varieties  of  form  by  nearly  every  Economist  since 
Adam  Smith.  Thus,  J.  B.  Say  says,  besides  what 
we  have  already  quoted  in  §  22,  at  p.  573, — 

"  Un  tel  langage,  messieurs,  est  tont-lk-fait  en 
arri^re  de  F^tat  actuel  de  nos  connoisances  ^co- 
nomiques.  II  est  de  Tessence  des  capitaux,  non 
d'etre  inconsommables,  mais  au  contraire  de  se 
consommer.  lis  ne  peuvent  servir,  qu'en  se  con- 
sommant  sons  nne  forme,  pour  reparaitre  sous 
une  autre;  et  mSme  plus  la  consommation  en  est 
prompte,  et  moins  long  temps  on  en  perd  Tinter^t. 
Aussi  quand  on  a  une  portion  de  capital  en 
argent,  cherche-t-on  k  la  transformer  le  plus  tot 
possible  en  une  marchandise  consommable,  ou  en 
main  d'oeuvre,  qui  est  aussi  une  denr6e  consom- 
mable. Tant  qu'un  capital  reste  en  ^cus,  il  pent 
etre  destine  k  faire  des  avances  k  la  production 
mais  il  n*en  fait  point  encore ;  pour  devenir  utile, 
il  faut  qu'on  le  troque  contre  des  objets-de  con- 
sommation." 

Now,  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  by  consommation  J.  B.  Say  means 
destructiqn.  (Consumption.)  This  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  errors  of  his  system  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, which  we  have  fully  examined  in  its  proper 
place.  But  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage  is, 
that  Capital  is  necessarily  destroyed  to  be  repro- 
duced. But  here  we  have  one  of  his  incon- 
sistences, for  he  fully  admits  money  to  be  a 
species  of  Capital,  and  yet  money  is  in  no  way 
destroyed  in  performing  an  exchange. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  also  been  unfortunately  led 
to  adopt  the  same  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental theorems  respecting  capital,  p.  87, — 

"  A  third  fundamental  theorem  respecting  Ca- 
pital, closely  connected  with  the  one  last  discussed, 
is,  that  although  saved,  and  the  result  of  saving, 
it  is  nevertheless  consumed.  The  word  saving 
does  not  imply  that  what  is  saved  is  not  consumed, 
but  only  that  it  is  not  consumed  by  the  person 
who  saves  it.  If  merely  laid  by  for  future  use, 
it  is  said  to  be  hoarded ;  and  while  hoarded,  is  not 
consumed  at  all.  But  if  employed  as  capital,  it 
is  all  consumed,  not  indeed  by  the  capitalist,  but 
by  his  workpeople.  Part  is  exchanged  for  tools 
or  machinery,  which  are  worn  out  by  use :  part 
for  seed  or  materials,  which  are  destroyed  as  such 
by  being  sown,  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed 
altogether  by  the  consumption  of  the  ultimate 
product.  The  remainder  is  paid  in  wages  to  pro- 
ductive laborers,  who  consume  it  for  their  daily 
wants,  or  if  they  in  turn  save  any  part,  this  also 
is  not,  generally  speaking  hoarded,  but  (through 
saving  banks,  benefit  clubs,  or  some  other  chan- 
nel), re-employed  as  capital,  and  consumed. 

"  The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong  example 
of  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  most  elemen- 
tary truths  of  our  subject ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  elementary  of  them  all,  and  yet  no  one  who 
has  not  bestowed  some  thought  on  the  matter  is 
habitually  aware  of  it,  and  most  are  not  willing 
to  admit  it  when  first  stated." 

187.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  nature  of 
capital,  according  to  the  extent  of  it  explained  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  we  shall  see  that  this 


proposition  is  only  one  of  that  large  class  to  which 
Dr.  Whately's  remarks  on  Value  are  applicable. 
It  so  happens,  that  it  is  true  with  reference  to  a 
very  large  portion  of  capital,  but  as  a  general 
proposition  regarding  all  capital  it  is  utterly 
untenable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  idtogether 
inapplicable  to  that  immense  mass  of  incorporeal 
capital,  in  the  form  of  shares  and  stock,  which 
we  have  described.  A  man  who  purchases 
£10,000  of  Bank  of  England  Stock  acquires  so 
much  fixed  capital.  How  does  that  wear  out  ?  or 
how  is  it  consumed  ?  How  is  it  consumed  and 
reproduced  ?  If  a  publisher  buys  the  copyright 
of  a  valuable  work,  it  is  fixed  capital  to  him,  but 
how  is  it  consumed  and  reproduced  ?  No  doubt 
the  law  at  present  says  that  it  shall  not  last  as 
private  property  more  than  42  yeai*8,  and  then 
gives  it  to  the  public,  just  as  if  one  were  to  give 
land  to  the  public;  but  supposing  copyright  to 
be  allowed  to  exist  beyond  that,  and  supposing 
the  public  demand  to  continue  for  the  work,  how 
can  this  capital  be  possibly  be  said  to  be  consumed 
and  reproduced  ?  How  could  the  income  of  this 
capital  in  any  way  whatever  be  applied  to  repair 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  capital  ?  Nothing 
whatever  could  impair  or  increase  the  value  of 
the  capital,  but  a  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
demand  of  the  public.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
arbitrary  law  we  might  have  a  **  Shakespeare 
estate",  or  a  "Milton  estate",  or  a  "Gibbon 
estate"  as  permanent  and  enduring  as  the  land 
itself.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very  dangerous  tiling  to 
prophecy  about  the  public  taste,  but  if  there  were 
one  prophecy  of  the  smallest  degree  of  danger,  we 
might  we  think  hazard  the  one  that  the  demand 
for  Lord  Macaulay*s  Works  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  race  and  language,  and  beyond  them. 
We  thmk  it  a  perfectly  safe  prophecy  to  say  that 
the  copyright  in  Macaulay*s  works  wotdd  be 
fixed  capital  to  its  owner,  if  permitted  to  subsist, 
for  centuries  to  come.  And  it  would  be  national 
wealth  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  much  as 
any  goods  or  commodities,  and  how  can  we  pos- 
sibly say  that  this  capital  is  worn  out  or  destroyed, 
to  be  reproduced  ?  The  very  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  the  land  itself.  It  is  true  that  when 
applied  to  particular  purposes  its  qualities  do  wear 
out,  and  require  to  be  constantly  renewed,  at  a 
considerable  expense  of  money  and  labor,  as  when 
it  is  applied  to  agricultural  purposes.  But  there 
are  other  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
in  which  it  is  not  worn  out,  and  does  not  require 
renewal.  If  I  possess  an  estate  in  the  country 
and  let  it  out,  it  is  capital  to  me,  and  there,  no 
doubt,  the  land  may  be  said  to  want  renewing, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  land  are  absorbed  and 
destroyed  in  the  produce.  But  if  I  have  an  estate 
in  the  heart  of  London,  which  produces  me  an 
annual  income,  how  do  the  qualities  of  that  land 
wear  out,  or  how  are  they  reproduced  ?  An  acre 
of  land  there  is  worth  very  nearly  £1,000,000,  that 
is  to  say  it  produces  an  income  to  its  owner  equal 
to  that  of  £1,000,000  invested  in  any  other  way. 
But  how  is  it  consumed  and  reproduced  ? 

Now  it  so  happens,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  Capital  to  which  that 
proposition  may  be  applied,  but  there  is  also  Ca- 
pita to  the  amount  of  thousands  of , millions,  to 
which  it  is  wholly  inapplicablA,  and  consequently 
as  a  general  or  fundamental  theorem,  it  must  be 
entirdy  rejected. 
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188.  There  is  another  proposition  which  we 
believe  was  originated  by  Bentham,  and  which 
Mr.  Mill  calls  fundamental,  namely,  that  industry 
is  limited  by  Capital.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  this 
proposition  has  no  definite  meaning  at  all,  until 
we  settle  what  Capital  is.  In  the  terms  in  which 
Bentham  meant  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  complete 
fallacy ;  for  he  had  no  notion  of  Capital,  except 
material  products.  And,  in  fact,  the  disquisition 
on  the  proposition  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  mean- 
ing of  production,  from  the  interpretation  of  which 
as  used  by  a  considerable  number  of  Economists 
we  so  entirely  dissent,  that  it  would  be  too  long 
to  discuss  the  matter  here.  (Pboductiom.) 

But  we  must  stop  to  point  out  one  great  fallacy 
of  J.  B.  Say's,  whose  notions  of  Cr^it  we  have 
examined  elsewhere.  (Cebdit.)  He  says,  Vol.  I., 
p.  137,- 

'*  La  nature  des  capitaux,  la  nature  de  leurs 
fonctions,  nous  d^convrent  des  verites  assez  im- 
portantes.  L'une  d'elles  est  que  les  capitaux 
productifs  ne  consistent  point  en  valeurs  fictives, 
et  de  convention,  mais  seulement  en  valeurs 
r^elles,  et  intrins^ques,  que  leurs  possesseurs 
jugent  k  propos  de  consacrer  h  la  production.  En 
effet,  on  ne  pent  achcter  des  services  productifs 
qu'  avec  des  objets  matericls  ayant  une  valeur  in- 
trins^ue;  on  ne  pent  amasser  en  capitaux  et 
transmettre  k  une  personne,  que  des  valeurs  in- 
corpor^es  dans  des  objets  materiels." 

What  ?  Will  not  a  bank  note  (which  he  calls 
a  fictitious  value)  purchase  productive  services  of 
all  sorts  as  well  as  money  ?  Is  it  not  absolutely 
certain  that  instruments  of  credit  perform  exactly 
the  same  function  in  circulation  that  money  does  ? 

We  have  shewn  already  the  great  error  of 
calling  instruments  of  credit  fictitious  values. 
They  are  real  values,  but  future.  We  have  more- 
over shown  from  Say  himself,  that  he  has  contra- 
dicted himself  in  saying  that  nothing  but  values 
incorporated  in  material  objects,  can  be  amassed 
and  transferred. 

189.  We  have  observed  that,  if  the  owner  of 
an  article  disposes  of  its  use  for  ever,  or  sells  it, 
the  price  should  be  sufficient  to  replace  the  article, 
together  with  the  profits.  When  he  only  lets  it, 
the  rent,  or  hire,  is  composed  of  one  part  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  article,  and  the  other  for  the 
necessary  profits.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the 
more  permanent  the  article  is,  the  lower  will  be 
the  rent,  or  hire,  compared  to  the  price,  because, 
assuming  the  profits  to  be  the  same,  the  deteriora- 
tion is  less  during  any  given  time.  If  it  be  of  a 
perishable  nature,  the  hire  will  be  high  compared 
with  the  price,  because  the  deterioration  will  be 
great.  A  few  cases  will  verify  this  remark.  The 
rent  of  land  is  very  low  compared  with  the  price, 
usually  not  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.,  because 
the  deterioration  is  very  small.  The  rent  of 
houses  is  much  greater  compared  to  their  price, 
usually  8  or  9per  cent,  because  the  deterioration 
is  greater.  The  hire  of  furniture  is  considerably 
more,  usually  15  or  20  per  cent.,  because  the 
deterioration  is  greater  still,  and  so  on,  so  that 
the  hire  must  always  be  greater  as  the  deteriora- 
tion increases.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  hire 
must  always  be  greater  as  the  deterioration 
increases. 

190.  From  then)bservation8  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  we  obtain  as  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  Political  Economy  that, — 


DEMAND  IS  THE  OHLT  SOURCE  of 
VALUE. 

We  may  have  things  of  Value  upon  which  no 
labor  has  been  bestowed,  and  we  may  have  things 
upon  which  immense  labor  has  been  bestowed, 
and  yet  have  no  value. — 

There/ore  Labor  is^not  the  Essbuce  hut  the 
Accident  of  Value. 

We  may  have  things  of  Value  of  all  degrees  of 
durability,  from  perpetuity  down  to  those  which 
perish  in  the  using ;  also  we  may  have  things  of 
all  degrees  of  durability  from  perpetuity  down- 
wards, which  have  no  value. — 

There/ore  Dubabiutt  is  not  the  Essbncb,  but 
the  Accident  of  Value. 

We  have  shewn  that  there  is  property  of  gi- 
gantic magnitude  which  is  wholly  incorporeal,  or 
immaterial,  which  is  of  enormous  Value;  also 
there  are  abundance  of  things  which  are  material, 
which  have  no  value. — 

Therefore  Matebialitt  is  not  the  Essbncb, 
hut  the  Accident  of  Value. 

Hence  neither  labor,  durability,  nor  materiality 
is  separately  the  essence  of  Value,  they  are  only 
the  accidents  of  Value,  nor  is  any  combination  of 
them  necessary  to  Value. 

But  on  the  other  hand  whatever  men  desire,  or 
want,  has  value,  whatever  they  do  not  desire,  or 
want,  has  no  value.  Whenever  human  desire  is 
shed  on  any  object  it  has  value,  when  human 
desire  passes  away  from  it,  it  ceases  to  have 
value. 

Thus  demand  is  the  only  source  of  value,  and 
the  measure  of  value  is  what  men  will  give  to 
obtain  what  they  want. 

191 .  Speaking  strictly,  anything  is  a  measure 
of  value,  which  has  the  capacity  of  being  ex- 
changed. In  former  times  when  barter  prevailed, 
and  commodities  were  exchanged  directly,  each 
of  course  was  the  measure  of  the  other. 

Li  modem  times,  however,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  money,  money  has  been  usually  considered 
as  the  measure  of  value.  And,  therefore,  it  has 
been  said  by  Aristotle,  that  demand  is  the  origin 
of  value,  and  money  is  the  measure  of  value. 

But  though  the  introduction  of  money  produces 
great  advantages  in  commerce,  and  is  found  to 
have  great  convenience,  yet  it  in  no  way  alters 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  And  though  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  money  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
commodities  and  services,  yet  commodities  and 
services  are  equally  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
money. 

If  one  man  is  willing  to  give  another  50s.  for 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  that  50s.  measures  the  value  of 
the  wheat  to  him.  If  the  other  is  willing  to  give 
a  quarter  of  wheat  for  the  50s.,  that  quarter  of 
wheat  measures  the  value  of  the  50s.  to  him. 

Thus  value  springs  from  the  reciprocal  wants 
of  men.  Nothing  can  have  value  independently 
per  se.  The  value  of  mv  produce  consists  in 
this,  that  some  one  else  will  give  me  something 
for  it;  the  value  of  that  other  person's  produce 
consists  in  this,  that  I  will  give  him  something 
for  it.  If  each  of  us  have  thuigs  which  the  other 
does  not  want,  those  things  have  no  value.  Or  if 
one  has  things  which  the  other  wants,  but  the 
other  has  no  things  which  the  first  wants,  there 
can  still  be  no  exchange,  and  consequently  no 
value.    Hence  we  see  that  Vaike  indispensabbf 
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requires  the  concurrence  of  Hoc  minds.  As  Mr. 
Samuel  Bailej  says,  (Bailbt,)  Yalae  is  like  dis- 
tance, it  denotes  an  external  relation  between  two 
objects.  It  is  also  like  weight,  which  denotes  the 
force  of  attraction  between  two  objects.  To 
suppose  that  an  isolated  object  can  have  value, 
is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  an  isolated  object 
can  have  distance,  or  that  an  isolated  body  can 
have  weight. 

192.  Hence  we  observe  that  in  order  that  any 
object  should  have  value  we  must  bestow  our  labor 
upon  something  some  one  else  wants,  and  all 
labor  bestowed  upon  anything  which  no  one 
wants,  is  labor  thrown  away  and  lost. 

Hence  in  order  to  make  labor  profitable,  we 
must  observe  what  things  are  wanted,  or  what 
things  have  value,  and  bestow  our  labor  on  them. 

Therefore  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  It  is  not 
Labor  which  is  the  cause  of  Value^  but  it  is  Value 
that  attracts  Labor, 

193.  There  are  many  things  we  want  that  we 
must  labor  for  ourselves ;  a  man  will  often  pro- 
duce himself  what  he  requires.  In  such  cases 
we  do  not  consider  whether  the  labor  is  worth 
the  produce,  because  we  should  only  be  too  glad 
to  obtain  the  produce  without  the  labor,  but  we 
consider  whether  the  produce,  or  enjoyment,  is 
worth  the  labor,  or  trouble. 

If  a  man  were  told  that  by  making  a  long 
journey  he  would  see  something  very  remarkable, 
and  if  believing  this,  he  incurred  a  great  expense 
and  trouble,  and  found  nothing  worth  seeing,  he 
would  say  that  he  had  lost  his  pains  and  money ; 
he  would  never  suppose  that  the  worth  of  what 
he  saw  depended  upon  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
Ws  journey.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  consider 
whether  the  worth  of  what  he  saw,  recompensed 
him  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  journey. 

A  man  in  London,  hearing  of  the  beauty  of  the 
ruins  in  Upper  Egypt,  goes  to  a  great  expense 
and  trouble  to  go  to  see  them.  Does  the  beauty 
of  the  ruins  in  Upper  Egypt  depend  on  the  length 
and  expense  of  the  journey  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
our  traveller  bestows  great  expense  and  trouble 
in  going  to  Upper  Egypt,  because  he  thinks  the 
beauty  of  the  ruins  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  ? 
He  would  only  be  too  glad  if  some  kind  fairy 
would  whisk  Mm  from  London  to  Thebes  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  • 

Hence,  universally,  it  is  not  the  labor  which 
gives  value  to  the  product^  but  the  product  which 
gives  value  to  the  labor, 

194.  Hence  we  see  that  Value  resides  alto- 
*gether  in  the  mind.    We  must  entirely  expel  all 

notions  of  Labor,  Materially,  or  Durability  from 
the  definition  of  Value.  Whatever  men  desire, 
and  will  give  anything  for,  is  an  Economical  Ele- 
ment, no  matter  whether  it  is  material,  or  imma- 
terial, whether  it  lasts  for  ever,  or  only  for  a 
second.  And  this  for  no  other  reason  whatever 
than  because  men  think  them  equal,  and  will  give 
the  same  quantity  of  things  to  obtain  them. 

Exactly  in  the  same  way  we  may  have  a  pound 
weight  of  air,  a  pound  weight  of  lead,  of  water, 
of  iron,  of  cheese,  of  bread,  of  butter,  of  milk,  of 
wine,  of  clay,  of  wood,  of  sugar,  of  ^npowder. 
Does  their  materiality,  or  their  durability,  or  the 
labor  in  producing  them  influence  their  weight  P 
Certainly  not.  Why  are  they  all  of  equal  weight  ? 
For  the  very  simple  reason — ^that  they  all  weigh 
a  pound ! 


It  is  just  the  same  with  Economical  Elements. 
Whatever  m^  be  exchanged  for  a  pound,  is  an 
Economical  Element,  whether  it  be  material  or 
immaterial,  durable  or  perishable,  and  these  ele- 
ments are  all  equal  in  value,  and  why  ?  For  the 
very  simple 'reason — that  they  are  aU  equal  in 
value  to  a  pound  I 

195.  We  hope  that  we  have  satisfied  our  read- 
ers that  labor,  materiality,  and  durability,  must 
all  be  dismissed  from  the  conception  of  Value. 
There  is  one  thing  more  specious  still,  which  has 
been  advocated  by  very  able  Economists,  as  the 
source  of  Value — namely.  Utility.  Thus,  J.  B. 
Say  makes  Utility  the  basis  of  Value ;  and  Mr. 
Senior  says,  p.  13,  **  We  use  the  word  Valub  in 
its  popular  acceptation,  as  signifying  that  ^lity 
in  anything  which  Jits  it  to  be  given  and  received  in 
exchange ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  lent  or  sold, 
hired  or  purchased. 

"  So  defined,  Value  denotes  a  relation  recipro- 
cally existing  between  two  objects,  and  the  pre- 
cise relation  which  it  denotes  is  the  quantity  of 
the  one  which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  a 
given  quantity  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  predicate  value  of  any  object  without 
referring  expressly,  or  tacitly,  to  some  other  ob- 
jects in  which  its  value  is  to  be  estimated ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  which  a  certain  quantity  can  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
object  in  question." 

196.  Now,  in  fact.  Utility  is  a  muQh  more  spe- 
cious basis  of  value  than  either  labor,  materiality, 
or  durability,  and  therefore  we  have  reserved  it 
for  separate  discussion.  But  when  we  examine 
the  matter,  wo  shall  find  that  Utility  cannot  be 
made  the  basis  of  Political  Economy,  because 
utility  itself  is,  we  may  say,  the  result  of  a  certain 
state  of  mind.  Dugald  Stewart  has  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject,  (First  prelimi- 
nary  dissertation  to  the  Encyclopedia  BritannicOy 
p,  66.    Eighth  edition.) 

"  To  this  reference  of  the  sensation  of  colour  to 
the  external  object,  I  can  think  of  nothing  so 
analogous  as  the  feelings  we  experience  in  sur- 
veying a  library  of  books.  We  speak  of  the 
volumes  piled  up  on  its  shelves  as  treasures  or 
magazines  of  the  knowledge  of  past  ages ;  and 
contemplate  them  with  gratitude  and  reverence, 
as  inexhaustible  «ottrc6«  of  instruction  and  delight 
to  the  mind.  Even  in  looking  at  a  page  of  print 
or  of  manuscript,  we  are  apt  to  say  that  the  ideas 
we  acquire  are  received  by  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  a  metaphor 
when  we  employ  this  language.  On  such  occa- 
sions we  seldom  recollect  that  nothing  is  experi- 
enced by  the  eye  but  a  multitude  of  blach  strohes 
drawn  upon  white  paj>er^  and  that  it  is  our  own 
acquirea  habits  which  communicate  to  these 
strohes  the  whole  of  that  significancy,  whereby 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  unmeaning 
scrawling  of  an  infant,  or  a  changeling.  The 
knowledge  which  we  conceive  to  be  preserved 
in  books  like  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  or  the  gild- 
ing of  the  clouds  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
RBLATioN  betioeen  the  object  and  the  PERCI- 
PIENT MIND ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  one,  this  relation  is 
the  local  and  temporary  effect  of  conventional 
habits ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  universal  and  the 
unchan^ble  work  of  nature.  The  art  of  print- 
ing, it  IS  to  be  hoped,  will  in  future  render  the 
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former  relation  as  well  as  the  latter  coeval  with 
our  species ;  but  in  the  past  history  of  mankind, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  often  it  may  have 
been  dissolved.  What  vestiges  can  now  be 
traced  of  those  scientific  attainments  which,  in 
early  times,  drew  to  Egypt,  from  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  all  those  who  were  anxious 
to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Philosophy  ? 
The  symbols  which  still  remain  in  that  celebrated 
country  inscribed  as  eternal  monuments,  have 
long  lost  the  correspondent  MINDS,  which  re- 
flected upon  them  their  own  intellectual  attributes. 
To  us  they  are  useless  and  silent,  and  serve  only 
to  attest  the  existence  of  arts,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  unriddle  the  nature  and  the  objects. 

" ^Variia  nunc  sculpta  figuris 

Marmora  trunca  tamen  visuntur,  mutaque  nobis ; 
Signa  repertorun  tuimur,  cecidere  reperta." 

"  What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect 
to  written  characters^  may  be  extended  very 
nearly  to  oral  language.  When  we  listen  to  the 
discourse  of  a  public  speaker,  eloquence  and  per- 
suasion seem  to  issue  from  his  lips,  and  we  are 
little  aware,  that  we  ourselves  infuse  the  soul 
into  every  word  that  he  utters.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  when  we  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  a  friend.  We  ascribe  the  charm  entirely  to 
his  voice  and  accents ;  but  without  our  co-opera- 
tion its  potency  would  vanish.  How  very  small 
the  comparative  proportion  is,  which  in  such 
cases,  the  words  spoken  contribute  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  effect,  I  have  elsewhere  endea- 
voured to  shew." 

197.  These  remarks  apply  very  strongly  to  the 
word  Utility.  If  we  admit  utility  as  the  basis  of 
Value,  we  in  fact  open  up  the  whole  of  mental 
and  moral  science.  Whether  an  object  has  utility, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  habits  of  feeling,  and 
the  percipient  mind  of  the  person  with  whom  it  is 
brought  into  relation.  If  utility  is  the  basis  of 
Value,  unfortunately  it  is  not  confined  to  things 
which  are  produotive  of  benefit.  The  depraved 
taste  and  reckless  character  of  too  large  a  portion 
of  mankind  confer  a  value  upon  tMngs  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  noxious  nature.  The  un- 
happy passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  among  our 
lower  classes  confers  enormous  value  on  gin,  as 
an  Economical  quantity,  which  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree injurious.  But  so  long  as  that  desire  con- 
tinues, gin  will  continue  to  be  an  article  of  wealth. 
However  much  the  moralist  may  deplore  it,  the 
Economist  must  consider  gin  as  much  an  article 
of  wealth  as  the  most  beneficial  product.  It  is 
for  the  moralist  to  bring  about  the  change  of 
mind  in  the  people,  so  as  to  make  them  cease  to 
desii'e  these  things ;  until  he  does  so,  it  is  the 
melancholy  duty  of  the  Economist  to  acknowledge 
them  to  be  Capital  so  long  as  they  are  desired. 

198.  As  allied  to  this  we  may  take  the  masses 
of  low  and  licentious  literature  which  formerly 
abounded.  While  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  the 
Economist  could  not  help  acknowledging  it  to  be 
Capital.  But  certainly  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
the  term  Utility,  to  apply  it  to  such  masses  of 
abomination.  It  is  for  the  moralist  to  eradicate 
the  morbid  craving  for  it,  and  cause  it  to  cease  to 
be  capital. 

199.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  other 
things  which  are  indifferent.  While  things  re- 
main in  all  respects  the  same  in  themselves,  the 
fashion,  or  desire  for  them  changes.    Things  rise 


and  fall  in  value,  without  undergoing  any  change 
in  themselves — the  change  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
public.  When  we  say  that  the  pictures  of  one 
master,  like  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  are  falling, 
and  those  of  another,  like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are 
rising  in  public  estimation,  is  it  the  pictures  them- 
selves which  change  ?  Certainly  not ;  they  remain 
in  all  respects  the  same.  It  is  the  public  mind  which 
undergoes  a  change.  It  is  according  to  the  state 
of  the  percipient  mind  that  value  is  shed  upon,  or 
dies  off  from  any  object.    So  Tennyson  says, — 

"  A  happy  lover  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well, 
Who  'lights,  and  rings  the  gateway  bell. 
And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home ; 

"  He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 

Dies  qffat  once  from  bower  and  hall. 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 
The  chambers  emptied  of  delight" 

200.  The^  remarks  admit  of  universal  appli- 
cation. And  hence  we  see  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  at  all  as  absolute  utility,  which  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  Value.  To  make  utility  the 
basis  of  Value  would,  in  fact,  let  in  the  whole  of 
Psychology  into  Political  Economy,  which  is  the 
very  thing  we  are  so  careful  to  exclude.  It 
would  be  an  error  in  the  mental  or  subjective 
department  of  the  subject  of  a  similar  nature  to 
what  it  would  be  in  the  external,  or  objective 
department,  to  admit  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
factures and  agriculture. 

Political  Economy  rigorously  excludes  all  con- 
siderations of  the  preparation  and  cultivation  of 
the  mind  which  produces  the  desire,  equally  with 
all  considerations  of  the  preparation  or  cultiva- 
tion, or  manufacture  of  the  product.  It  only 
deals  with  the  desire  which  is  the  cause  of  Value, 
and  the  product  which  is  the  subject  matter  of 
Value. 

201.  We  have  fully  discussed  the  objections 
to  making  Utility  the  basis  of  Value  in  the  Pre- 
LiMiNABT  Discourse,  and  we  need  not  repeat 
here  what  we  have  said  there.  We  will  only  re- 
mark, that  what  we  have  just  said  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  Mr.  Senior's  opinion,  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  §  28.  We  have  shewn  there 
how  clearly  he  has  seen  that  the  true  cause  of 
Wealth  resides  in  the  mind.  In  order  to  give 
value  to  material,  or  any  other  products,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  prepare  and  cultivate  the  mind ; 
to  create  new  wants  and  desires.  If  these  are 
totally  wanting  in  the  mind,  vain  and  unprofit- 
able is  the  toil  of  the  laborer.  It  is  only  by. 
creating  new  desires  that  new  species  of  capital 
can  be  created.  Heavy  taxes,  of  course,  can  only 
be  borne  by  an  industrious  and  wealthy  people, 
And  no  people  can  be  wealthy  who  are  not  in- 
spii'ed  with  strong  and  various  desires.  Hence 
we  may  see,  in  a  purely  economical  point  of 
view,  the  enormous  importance  of  an  educat€d 
and  enlightened  people.  The  multiplication  of 
wants  multiplies  industry,  multiplies  capital,  mul- 
tiplies incomes,  multiplies  the  persons  to  bear 
the  burden  of  taxation,  and  renders  the  nation 
capable  of  great  achievements,  and  of  taking  a 
leading  position  amon^  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  constantly  mcreasinff  intelligence  and 
industry  and  education  of  the  English  people  that 
makes  the  interest  to  be  paid  for  the  national 
debt  a  constantly  diminishing  burden.  If  the 
people  were  suddenly  to  sink  to  the  apathy  and 
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indolence  of  the  Neapolitans,  or  Spaniards,  it 
would  soon  become  a  burden  so  intolerable,  as  to 
invite  the  operation  of  the  spunge. 

202.  Upon  the  principle,  too,  that  demand  is 
the  origin  of  Value,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
money,  (or  anything)  which  people  will  give  for  a 
thing  is  the  measure  of  its  value,  we  are  enabled 
to  understand  clearly  the  existence  of  incorporeal 
capital,  just  as  much  as  corporeal  capital.  If  any 
product  has  value,  the  source  or  Capital,  from 
which  it  springs,  has  a  real  Value.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  land  which 
sheds  a  value  on  the  land.  The  deserts  of  Africa 
are  of  no  value  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
They  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  taxation. 
On  the  other  hand  the  great  incorporeal  estates 
of  the  law,  medecine,  engineering,  and  all  trades 
and  professions,  are  as  really  existing  quantities 
as  land,  and  can  be  made  just  as  easily  the  subjects 
of  taxation.  These  considerations  have  much 
importance  in  respect  to  the  Theory  of  the  In- 
come Tax.  (Incomb  Tax.) 

203.  These  considerations  shew  that  the  es- 
sential preliminary  to  the  increase  of  Capital  in 
a  nation  is  the  increase  of  the  wants  and  desires, 
either  corporeal  or  mental.  This  being  premised 
we  observe  that  Capital  is  an  increasing  quantity, 
and  we  may  consider  the  modes  in  which  it  does 
increase. 

There  are  two  fundamentally  distinct  ways  in 
which  Capital  may  increase ; — 

I.  By  a  direct  and  actual  increase  of  the 
thing  itself. 

n.  By  exchange ;  that  is  by  exchanging  any 
thing  which  has  a  low  value  in  any  particnkur 
place  for  one  that  has  a  higher  value. 

The  first  of  these  methods  has  always  been 
understood  and  lauded  from  the  time  when  Politi- 
cal Economy  b^an  to  be  studied.  Aristotle 
especially  conmiends  all  the  arts  which  tend  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  things,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, hunting  &c  And  this  has  been  so  ofl«n 
described  that  we  need  not  further  dwell  on  it. 
The  Physiocrate  School  allowed  the  epithet  of 
productive  alone  to  such  labor  as  increased  the 
actual  quantity  of  matter.  They  allowed  that  the 
labor  of  artizans  &c.  added  to  Value,  but  that  it 
did  not  produce  Value.  (Phtsiocbatbs).  A 
somewhat  nice  distinction.  Adam  Smith  however 
justly  held  that  adding  to  Value  was  in  reality 
j^oducing  Value,  and  included  manu&cturing 
industry  under  the  title  of  productive.  And  this 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
every  Economist  since. 

The  second  method  of  increasing  capital  by 
exchange,  has  had  a  very  different  reception  from 
the  first.  In  fact  until  very  recent  times  indeed, 
comparatively  speaking  it  has  been  an  insoluble 
puzzle.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Luther  all  repu- 
diated the  idea  that  profit  was  to  be  made  by 
exchanging.  Luther  was  furious  at  the  idea  that 
any  one  could  gain  by  exchange  unless  he  robbed 
the  other  party.  However,  plain  experience  was 
against  the  doctrine.  A  new  one  then  sprung  up 
more  absurd  still,  and  hds  Montaigne  for  its 
sponsor.  It  was  then  held  that  in  exchange  one 
Side  only  gained,  and  the  other  lost  as  much. 
This  was  the  accepted  notion  for  a  long  time,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate  Theory  of  the  Balance 
of  Trade,  and  was  the  parent  of  innumerable 


wars,  and  fills  many  a  dreary  page  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

204.  Nevertheless  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  reality,  ought  have  wakened  men  to  doubt 
this.  If  one  side  always  lost  in  an  exchange,  why 
were  not  the  majority  of  traders  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  ?  If  some  men  were  always  gaining, 
and  some  always  losing^  why  were  not  half  the 
nation  insolvent  ? 

205.  Boisguillebert  was  the  first,  that  we  know 
of,  to  proclaim  the  manifest  truth,  that  in  com- 
merce both  sides  must  gain.  Hij  writings,  how- 
ever, attracted  very  little  attention,  and  were 
almost  forgotten  till  very  recently. 

The  truth  of  this  maxim  could  not  but  force 
its  way  on  any  one  who  would  look  abroad  on 
commercial  society.  No  doubt  there  is  always  a 
certain  per-centage  of  unfortunate  traders.  But 
are  even  a  large  proportion  of  traders  insolvent  ? 
Clearly  not.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  might 
gain,  all  might  be  prosperous.  Loss  is  not  the 
essence  but  the  accident  of  trade. 

206.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  profits 
may  be  made  by  exchanging.  The  shghtest 
attention  to  facts  shewed  the  utter  futility  of  the 
brainspun  doctrine  of  philosophers.  Now  we 
observe,  that  what  was  usually  called  productive 
labor,  increased  value  by  adding  to  th^  actual 
quantity  of  things,  then  manufacturing  industry 
increases  value,  by  making  anything  more  de- 
sirable than  it  was  before,  putting  it  into  a  more 
useful  shape,  &c.  These  are  lK>th  now  called 
productive  labor  by  all  Economists.  But  com- 
mercial industry,  or  the  industry  of  exchange, 
increases  value  by  substituting  a  more  valuable 
article  in  the  stead  of  one  that  is  less  valuable. 
It  takes  away  from  any  given  locality  something 
that  is  abundant  there,  and  takes  it  to  a  place 
where  it  is  scarcer  and  more  valuable,  and  seeks 
to  brin^  back  some  article  which  is  abundant  and 
cheap  m  that  locality,  and  is  more  scarce  and 
valuable  in  the  locali^  from  which  the  operation 
b^an. 

207.  The  least  refiectiou  will  shew  that  this 
is  as  truly  productive  labor  as  the  other  two  cases. 
Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  labor  augments  the 
sum  of  articles  of  value  in  any  given  place,  and 
therefore  each  of  these  three  species  of  industry 
augments  capital.  What  we  say  is  this,  that  V[ 
we  take  away  an  article  worth  £10  frx>m  any 
given  place,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  some  other 
article  worth  £20  in  the  same  place,  that  opera- 
tion augments  capital.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  difference  by  which  the  imported  article  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  exported  article,  is  the 
measure  of  the  increase  or  profit.  This  is  the 
function  of  commerce. 

208.  This  doctrine  is  so  plain  that  it  cannot, 
we  think,  be  disputed.  We  shall  now  shew  how 
beautifully  it  harmonizes  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Value,  propounded  by  Aristotle. 

If  value  be  considered  to  be  anything  residing 
in  the  article  itself,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that 
value  cannot  alter  so  long  as  that  quality  remains 
unchanged.  It  has  accordingly  been  objected, 
says  Mr.  Senior,  that  if  the  definition  of  Value  be 
what  anything  will  exchange  for,  and  Wealth  a 
general  name  for  the  things  which  have  value, 
that,  "  the  same  thing  will  be  wealth  to  one  per- 
son and  not  to  another.  This  consequence  is 
evident ;  and  it  is  evident  that  even  to  the  same 
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person  the  same  qaalitj  may  be  wealth  under 
some  circumstances,  and  not  so  under  others. 
The  knowledge  of  English  law  is  profitable  in 
England,  and  that  of  French  law  in  France ;  if  an 
English  lawyer,  with  no  other  property  but  his 
knowledge  were  to  settle  in  France,  or  a  French 
lawyer  in  England,  he  would  find  himself  in- 
stantly reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty.  The 
power  of  telling  long  stories  is  a  source  of  profit 
m  Asia,  but  valueless  in  Europe.  According  to 
our  nomenclature,  therefore,  it  would  be  wealth 
in  Persia,  and  cease  to  be  so  in  England.  If  an 
actress  should  embrace  a  religious  sect,  of  which 
the  tenets  should  be  incompatible  with  the  stage, 
her  vocal  and  dramatic  talents  would  no  longer 
be  exchangeable ;  she  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
let  them  out  by  the  evening.  We  should  say, 
therefore,  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  her 
wealth. 

"Again,  Colonel  Torrens  supposes  a  solitary 
family,  or  a  nation,  in  which  each  person  should 
consume  only  his  own  productions,  or  one  in 
which  there  should  be  a  community  of  goods;  and 
urges  as  a  reductio  ad  abntrdum,  that  in  these 
cases,  though  there  might  be  an  abundance  of 
commodities,  as  there  would  be  no  exchanges, 
there  would,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  be  no 
wealth.  The  answer  is,  that  for  the  purposes  of 
Political  Economy  there  would  be  no  wealth ;  for, 
in  fact,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  supposing  it 
possible,  the  science  of  Political  Economy  would 
have  no  application.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
Agriculture,  Mechanics,  or  any  other  of  the  Arts, 
which  are  subservient  to  the  production  of  the 
commodities,  which  are  with  us  the  subjects  of 
exchange,  might  be  studied,  but  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  would  not  exist.  We  may 
addi,  that  if  the  common  usage  which  identifies 
wealth  with  the  things  which  have  value  is  a 
convenient  one  in  all  the  forms  which  human 
nature  really  exhibits,  it  is  no  objection  to  it  that 
it  would  not  be  convenient  in  a  state  of  society 
of  which  we  have  no  experience." 

209.  This  passage  of  Mr.  Senior's  deserves  the 
most  attentive  consideration  as  touching  the  very 
foundation  of  Political  Economy.  His  reply  to 
Colonel  Torrens  is  perfectly  conclusive.  It  is  the 
very  fundamental  notion  of  Value  to  understand 
that  it  is  purely  conventional  and  local.  The 
very  same  thing  may  have  enormous  value,  may 
be  great  wealth  in  one  place,  and  have  no  value 
at  all,  and  be  not  wealth  in  another.  We  may 
also  say,  that  since  the  foundation  of  Political 
Economy  in  modem  times  by  the  Physiocrates, 
the  words  "wealth"  and  "riches"  have  been 
used  exclusively  as  technical  words  to  signify  not 
productions,  or  commodities,  in  general,  but  those 
things  only  which,  in  a  state  of  society  which  ad- 
mits the  right  of  private  property  and  exchanges, 
have  exchangeable  power.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  the  word  "  property.".  In  a  state  of  society 
which  permitted  no  such  thing  as  private  pro- 
perty, tnere  could  manifestly  be  no  such  thing  as 
property.  There  might  be  abundance  of  eatables 
and  drinkables,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things. 
But  if  no  one  was  allowed  to  have  an  individual 
and  exclusive  right  in  these  things,  there  could  of 
course  be  no  "  property."  Property,  therefore,  is 
a  technical  word  arising  out  of  a  particular  state 
of  society.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  "  wealth  " 
and  "  riches."    They  are  technical  words  arising 


out  of  that  state  of  society  which  permits  indi- 
vidual and  exclusive  "  property "  in  things,  and 
an  exchange  of  those  things.  And  those  words 
have  been  used  by  the  earliest  Economists,  with 
the  distinct  announcement  that  they  refer  exclu- 
sively to  exchangeable  things.  Thus  Bandeau 
says  (^Introduction  a  la  philosopkie  iconomique ; 
Physiocrates^  Edit.  GuiUaumin,  Vol.  II.  p.  661), — 

"  Des  Richesses.  Les  objets  propres  k  nos 
jouissances  utiles  on  agr^ables  sont  appel^s  des 
kiens,  parce  qu'ils  procurent  la  conservation,  la 
propagation,  le  bien-^tre  de  Fesp^ce  humaine  sur 
la  teiTC. 

"  Mais  quelquefois  ces  biens  ne  sont  pas  des 
richessesy  parce  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  les  Changer 
centre  d*autres  biens,  on  s*en  servir  pour  se  pro- 
curer d'antres  jouissances.  Un  beau  temps,  nn 
bonne  sante,  une  belle  4me,  sont  des  biens  sans 
^tre  des  richesses.  Les  productions  de  la  nature, 
ou  les  ouvrages  de  Tart  les  plus  n^cessaures  et  les 
plus  agr^ables  cessent  detre  richesses  quand  vous 
perdez  la  possibiliti  de  les  ichanger^  et  de  vous 
procurer  par  cet  echange  d^autres  jouissances. 
Cent  mille  pieds  des  plus  beaux  chines  de  Tuni- 
vers  ne  vous  formeraient  point  une  richesse  dans 
riuterieur  de  TAmerique  Septentrionale,  oii  vous 
no  trouveriez  point  k  vous  en  di^faire  par  un 
^change. 

"  Le  titre  de  richesses  suppose  done  deux  choses : 
premie rement,  les  qualites  usuelles,  qui  rendent 
les  objets  propres  k  nos  jouissances,  utiles  ou  agr^- 
ables,  et  qui  les  constituent  des  biens  \  secondement, 
la  possibilite  de  les  ^changer,  qui  fait  que  ces 
biens  peuvent  vous  en  procurer  d*autres,  ce  qui 
les  constitue  richesses, 

"Cette  possibilite  de  T^change  suppose  qu'il 
existe  d'autres  biens  contre  lesquels  on  pent  les 
^changer. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  word  "riches"  or 
"wealth"  was  exclusively  used  in  a  technical 
sense  by  the  founders  of  Political  Economy,  to 
signify  tilings  which  could  be  exchanged. 

Now,  as  according  to  the  conception  of  Value 
which  we  adopt,  it  resides  entirely  in  the  mind, 
and  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  anything,  such 
as  money,  which  people  will  give  for  the  object 
desired,  it  follows  that  that  object  whatever  ic  is, 
for  which  people  will  give  more  to  obtain  than 
another  object^  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 
It  is  an  object  of  greater  wealth.  The  one  is  more 
riches  than  the  other .  And  if  there  are  two  places, 
in  one  of  which  the  very  same  object  will  exchange 
for  more  than  at  another  place,  it  \a  manifestly 
an  object  of  greater  value  in  the  first  place,  than 
in  the  second. 

Now  from  this  fundamental  notion  of  Value, 
this  proposition  follows,  which  may  appear  a  para- 
dox at  first,  but  yet  it  is  perfectly  simple.  ITiat 
by  a  mere  change  of  position  of  aU  the  articles 
in  the  world,  those  very  articles  remaining  exactly 
the  same  both  in  quality  and  qnantify,  it  toould  be 
possible  to  annihilate  aUthe.  wealth  in  the  world. 

The  proposition,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
manifestly  follows,  by  the  Law  of  Continuity, 
ftom.  the  considerations  we  have  just  mentioned. 
Because,  if  it  be  po&lble  by  a  mere  change  of 
position  to  make  the  very  same  article  of  greater 
value  in  one  place  than  in  another,  we  have  only 
to  reverse  the  process  and  move  the  article  from 
where  it  has  greater  value  to  where  it  has  less, 
and  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  a  place  where  it  shall 
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have  no  value  at  all,  and  cease  to  be  wealth. 
Place  it  simply  among  people  who  don't  want  it, 
and  it  ceases  to  be  wealth. 

Take  for  instance  all  the  literary  treasures  of 
civilized  Europe.  They  are  undoubtedly  wealth 
in  Europe,  because  people  desire  them  strongly, 
and  will  give  much  to  obtain  them.  Place  them 
among  the  Hottentots,  or  the  Esquimaux,  and 
they  would  be  no  more  valuable  than  the  sand  of 
the  sea.    They  would  cease  to  be  wealth. 

Do  the  same  with  everything  that  civilized 
men  consider  most  valuable,  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gold.  Place  them  among  the 
Bosjesmans,  and  they  would  cease  to  be  wealth. 

Do  the  same  with  what  is  most  highly  valued 
among  the  Esquimaux.  A  tureen  fall  of  train  oil 
or  whale  blubber,  would  be  a  delicious  feast  to  an 
Esquimaux,  he  would  give  much  to  possess  it ; 
it  would  be  wealth  there.  Place  the  very  same 
thing  on  table  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  and 
would  it  be  equally  esteemed  ?  Would  it  be 
wealth  there  ?    We  trow  not. 

Now  these  remarks  may  be  applied  to  every 
single  article  in  succession,  and  they  shew  the 
truth  of  that  fundamental  conception  in  Political 
Economy,  that  all  value  is  conventional  and  local. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  intrinnc  value.  An 
article  may  have  value  through  a  greater  or 
smaller  area,  its  value  may  be  more  or  less  ge- 
neral; but  it  cannot  be  tn/rumc,  for  the  very 
good  reason,  that  it  requires  the  percipient  mind 
of  a  person  to  exist  at  all. 

210.  It  appears  then  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  that,  as  the  general  conception  of  produc- 
tive labor  is,  that  it  is  labor  which  produces  some- 
thing of  value,  or  which  is  exchangeable,  t.e., 
which  has  the  power  of  dbawimq  forth  some- 
thing in  exchange;  commercial  industry,  whose 
peculiar  function  it  is  to  substitute  an  article  of 
greater  value  in  any  given  place  for  one  of  lesser 
value,  is  as  trulv  productive  labor,  as  that  which 
is  bestowed  on  Increasing  the  actual  quantity  of 
things,  or  in  changing  the  qualities,  or  shape  of 
existing  things,  so  that  they  shall  be  of  greater 
value.  All  these  three  species  of  industry  are 
merely  varieties  of  one  fundamental  conception, 
augmentation  of  value. 

211.  We  thus  see  that  Capital  may  be  profit- 
ably, or  productively,  employed  in  three  distinct 
ways— 1  St,  by  adding  to  quantity ;  2dly,  by  add- 
ing to  the  value  of  existing  quantity ;  and,  3dly, 
by  substituting  things  of  more  value  for  things  of 
less  value,  t.^.,  by  exchange.  And  as  the  profit 
in  each  case  may  be  added  to  the  principal,  and 
also  increase,  it  is  manifest  that  it  has  the  capa- 
city of  increasing  in  each  way  in  a  geometrical 
ratio. 

Although  all  capital,  however,  has  this  capacity, 
it  very  seldom  indeed  does  so  in  any  case  what- 
ever. The  standard  case  of  such  an  increase  is 
where  a  man  invests  his  money  in  the  funds,  and 
constantly  capitalises  the  dividends,  without  using 
them.  In  that  case  the  capital  remains  untouched 
and  is  not  destroyed,  consequently  at  any  time 
after  beiuff  left  to  increase,  there  would  be  both 
the  capital  and  the  interest.  But  such  a  case  as 
this  verjp  seldom  occurs,  because  people  usually 
require  the  interest  of  their  capital  to  live  upon, 
and  thus  it  is  not  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
increase. 

212.  Now  the  rate  of  increase  of  Capital  ma- 
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nifestly  depends  upon  the  Rate  of  Profit.  But 
what  is  Rate  of  Profit  f 

By  a  most  extraordinary  oversight,  Economists 
have  used  the  expression,  rate  of  profit,  in  a  sense 
which  is  most  clearly  erroneous.  When  we  speak 
of  rate  of  interest,  it  is  perfectlv  clear  that  we 
measure  rate,  both  by  the  actual  amount  of  the 
sum  paid,  and  the  time  it  is  paid  for.  When  we 
say  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.,  we  al- 
ways mean  5  per  cent,  for  the  year.  If  a  man 
were  to  say  that  he  had  borrowed  £100,  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  £6  for  its  use,  we  of  course  could 
form  no  conception  of  what  rate  of  interest  that 
was,  until  we  knew  how  long  he  was  to  have  the 
use  of  the  money. 

213.  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  very 
same  considerations  apply  to  Rate  of  Profit,  If  a 
man  tells  us  that  he  has  got  a  return  of  £6  on  his 
capital  of  £100,  how  can  we  possibly  tell  what 
rate  of  profit  that  is,  unless  he  also  tell  us  in  what 
time  he  made  that  profit. 

This  remark  seems  self-evident,  and  yet  the 
expression.  Rate  of  Profit,  is  used  by  Economists 
to  mean  simply  the  proportion  of  the  profit  to  the 
capital.  This  is  clearly  the  sense  it  is  used  in 
by  Adam  Smith*  It  is  the  sense  on  which  the 
whole  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  Profits  is  based,  and 
it  is  the  sense  adopted  by  all  his  school.  Thus, 
Mr.  McCuUoch  says,  Note  VII.,  to  the  Wealth  of 
Nations, — 

"  By  profit,  in  Political  Economy,  is  meant 
that  part  of  the  produce,  or  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce, obtained  by  the  employment  of  capital  in 
industrious  undertakings,  which  remains  to  its 
employers,  after  replacing  the  Capital,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  may  have  been  wasted  in  the 
undertakings,  and  every  other  expense  necessarily 
incurred  in  carrying  them  on. 

"  The  rate  of  profit  is  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  of  profit  aerived  from  an  undertakmg, 
bears  to  the  capital  employed  in  it. " 

It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  define  rate  of 
interest  to  be  the  proportion  which  the  interest 
bears  to  the  capital. 

Now  from  this  definition  of  rate  of  profit, 
Ricardo  deduced  the  doctrine  that  the  rate  of 
profit  depends  upon  the  rate  of  wages.  Ricardo's 
doctrine  is,  that  as  wages  rise,  profits  fall,  and  as 
wages  fall,  profits  rise. 

Mr.  McCulloch*  however,  though  adopting 
Ricardo's  definition  of  rate  of  profit,  saprs,  that 
profits  may  rise  together  with  wages  by  increas- 
ing the  productiveness  of  industry.    And  he  says, 

**  It  is  obvious  that  the  rate  of  profit  may  be 
raised  in  three,  but  only  in  three  ways,— viz.  (l) 
By  industry  becoming  more  productive ;  or  (2) 
by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  or  (3)  by  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  taxation :  and  it 
may  be  reduced  by  the  opposite  circumstances ; 
or  (1)  by  industry  becoming  less  productive ;  or 
(2)  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  waffcs ;  or  (3)  by  a 
rise  in  the  amount  of  taxation.  Profit  cannot  be 
affected  in  any  way  not  referable  to  one  or  other 
of  these  heads. " 

And  so  Mr.  Mill  says,  Vol.  L  p.  510— 

**  The  cost  of  labor  then,  is  in  the  language  of 
mathematics  a  function  of  three  variables ;  the 
eflSciency  of  labor ;  the  wages  of  labor  (meaning 
thereby  the  real  reward  of  the  laborer) ;  and  the 
greater  or  less  cost  at  which  the  articles  com- 
posing that  real  reward  can  be  produced  or  pur- 
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chased.  It  is  plain  that  the  cost  of  labor  to  the 
capitalist  must  be  influenced  by  each  of  these 
three  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  others.  These,  therefore,  are  also  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  the  rate  of  profit ; 
and  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  affected  except 
through  one  or  other  of  them.  If  labor  generally 
became  more  efficient,  without  being  more  highly 
rewarded ;  if  without  its  becoming  less  efficient, 
its  remuneration  fell,  no  increase  taking  place  in 
the  cost  of  the  articles  composing  that  remune- 
ration ;  or  if  these  articles  became  less  costly, 
without  the  laborer*s  obtaining  more  of  them ;  in 
any  one  of  these  three  cases  profits  would  rise. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  labor  became  less  efficient  (as 
it  might  do  from  diminished  bodily  vigor  in  the 
people,  or  from  deteriorated  education) ;  or  if  the 
laborer  obtained  a  higher  remuneration,  without 
any  increased  cheapness  in  the  things  composing 
it ;  or  if  without  his  obtaining  more,  that  which 
he  did  obtain  became  more  costly  ;  profits,  in  all 
these  cases,  would  suffer  a  diminution.  And 
there  is  no  other  combination  of  circumstances  in 
which  the  general  rate  of  profit  of  a  country,  in 
all  employments  indifferently,  can  either  faJl  or 
rise." 

214.  Now,  there  is  one  consideration  which  is 
omitted  by  both  of  the  authors  last  cited,  which 
has  the  very  greatest  effect  on  the  rate  of  profit 
namely,  the  time  in  which  it  is  effected.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  see  that  the  rate  of  profit  may  be 
vey  great,  when  the  actual  profit  is  very  small, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  very  smiJl,  when  the  actual 
profit  is  very  large. 

If  a  trader  made  50  per  cent,  profit  on  one 
transaction,  that  would  be  a  high  actual  profit. 
But  if  he  only  made  one  transaction  in  the  year, 
his  rate  of  profit  would  be  50  per  cent,  per  annum. 
But  suppose  he  makes  only  5  per  cent,  profit  on 
any  one  transaction,  but  makes  a  transaction 
every  day,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  make  1,565 
per  cent,  per  annum,  there  being  313  working 
days  in  the  year.  This  would  be  supposing  he 
did  not  capitalise  the  profit.  If  he  did  that,  of 
course  they  would  increase  at  a  very  much  faster 
rate.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  it  is  in- 
finitely to  the  trader*s  advantage  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  small  profits  with  great  rapidity,  than  a 
few  large  pronts  slowly. 

215.  Our  readers  can  exe/cise  their  ingenuity 
in  ascertaining  the  different  rates  of  profit  per 
annum,  according  to  the  different  actual  profits, 
and  the  speed  they  are  made  at.  But  these  con- 
siderations shew  that  small  and  quick  profits 
conduce  much  faster  to  opalence  than  slow  and 
large  ones.  A  profit  of  5  per  cent,  made  in  one 
day,  is  three  times  a  faster  rate  of  profit  than  50 
per  cent,  made  in  one  month.  Thus  we  see  the 
enormous  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view 
of  encouraging  the  multiplici^  of  exchanges. 
When  a  trader  has  bought  goods,  and  sold  them 
again,  it  is  called  to  turn-over  his  capital.  We 
may  call  it  the  revolution  of  capital. 

Now  money  and  credit  are  called  the  Cikcu- 
LATiNG  Medium  (Cubbbnct  ;  Cibculating  Mb- 
dittm)  because  they  facilitate  this  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  &c.  They  are  the  great  instru- 
ments of  this  circulation.  And  it  is  this  motion, 
or  circulation  of  them,  that  generates  wealth,  and 
the  rapidity  of  that  circulation  which  indicates 
the  rate  of  increase  or  progress.    This  considera- 


tion will  enable  us  to  solve  a  question  long  de< 
bated  by  Economists  and  Statesmen, — ^Which 
employment  conduces  most  to  national  opalence  f 
From  the  time  of  Colbert  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  question  whether  the  towns  or  the  coun- 
try most  conduced  to  national  opulence  was  keenly 
disputed,  and  according  as  one  side  or  the  other 
prevailed,  the  one  was  encouraged  and  cockered, 
and  the  other  depressed.  Now  as  the  velocity  of 
the  revolution  of  capital  indicates  the  rate  of 
progress,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  whatever  employ- 
ment most  increases  the  sp^d  of  this  revolution, 
most  augments  national  opulence.  Now  of  all 
species  of  industry,  it  is  well  known  that  agricul- 
ture causes  the  most  languid  circulation  of  the 
currency.  A  fanner  turns  over  his  capitol  but 
once  in  the  year.  By  offering  an  extra  stimulus 
of  reward,  the  productions  of  human  industry  can 
be  multiplied  and  quickened  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  but  the  process  of  nature  is  slow  and 
cannot  be  accelerated  at  command.  Different 
trading  pursuits  causes  a  brisker  circulation  in 
different  degrees— all  much  faster  than  agriculture. 
Hence  a  purely  agricultural  country  must  increase 
slower  in  opulence  than  any  other,  and  other 
countries  very  much  in  the  proportion  of  their 
inhabitants  engaged  in  agriculture  as  compared 
to  other  pursuits.  Experience  amply  verifies  this 
remark.  It  is  always  manufacturing  and  trading 
countries  which  increase  fastest  in  opulence. 
Poland  and  other  countries  which  have  few  re- 
sources but  agriculture,  are  the  poorest  and  most 
barbarous  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
in  which  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  raising  food  for  the  rest,  are  the 
wealthiest,  and  other  countries  very  much  in 
Bunilar  proportions.  The  fortunes  made  in  our 
manufacturing  and  cpnunercial  districts  are  col- 
ossal. Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  making  a  great 
fortune  by  agriculture?  But  there  is  scarcely 
probably  a  small  country  town  where  some  in- 
dustrious and  energetic  individuals  have  not  made 
a  fortune  by  trading. 

216.  These  considerations  throw  some  light, 
we  think,  on  a  question  which  has  been  much 
debated  among  Economists,  the  advantages  of 
peasant  proprietorship,  or  la  grande  and  la  petite 
culture.  It  is  well  known  that  a  considerable 
number  of  eminent  writers  and  Economists  have 
always  strongly  advocated  the  system  of  small 
properties  in  land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  the  industay  bestowed  by 
the  proprietors  of  small  farms  excites  the  warmest 
admii-ation.  Who  can  see  the  terraced  hills  of 
Tuscany  clothed  with  vines,  without  admiring 
the  laborious  industry  which  has  converted  these 
apparently  st^ile  mountains  into  sources  of 
wealth.  This  question  has  been  so  well  discussed, 
we  think,  by  1^.  John  Hill  Burton,  in  his  Political 
and  Social  Economy^  that  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  his  arguments,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
quite  conclusive,  and  are  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  advocated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs.   He  says  p.  190 — 

*'  When  Sismondi  looked  around  him  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  counta7men 
of  Switzerland,  each  man  sitting  under  his  own 
vine  and  his  own  fig  tree,  he  saw  likewise  around 
him,  a  body  of  petty  proprietors,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  world  in  favor  of  small  holdings  as  a 
substantial  element  of  happiness.    He  addressed 
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himself  particaUurlj  to  the  British  nation ;  and  as 
the  happiness  of  mankind  should  be  the  great  aim 
of  legislation,  he  called  upon  our  senators  to 
abandon  a  system  that  piled  np  and  protected 
wealth,  for  one  that  would  aid  the  people  in  the 
acquisition  of  happiness.  He  desired  them  above 
all  things  to  ab^don  those  employments  and 
transactions,  and  proprietary  rights  which  pro- 
duced manufactures,  large  farms,  and  great  in- 
equalities of  fortune,  and  to  model  our  system 
according  to  those  pristine  usages,  which  alike 
ayoid  great  poverty  and  great  wealth.  Without 
adopting  all  these  views,  which  would  simply  be 
applying  the  paternal  and  corrective  system  of 
a  small  Swiss  canton  to  a  vast  empire,  many  able 
writers  have  followed  Sismondi  in  his  partiality 
Ibr  peasant  proprietors,  and  they  now  count  on 
their  side  the  powerful  pen  of  Mr.  MiU.    *    ♦    ♦ 

^  One  of  the  great  arguments  in  favor  of  peasant 
proprietorship,  is  the  great  amount  of  labor  it 
calls  into  existence.  Mr.  Young,  who  is  an 
opponent  of  the  system,  is  often  cited  as  making 
a  concession  in  its  favor,  when  he  says  that  *  the 
magic  of  property  turns  sand  into  gold.  *  'Give 
a  man,  we  are  told,  the  secure  possession  of  a 
bleak  rock  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden — 
give  him  a  nine  year's  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he 
wDl  convert  it  into  a  desert.*  What  is  most 
conspicuous  through  all  the  authorities  which 
Mr.  MiU  and  others  have  brought  together  in 
favor  of  peasant  proprietors,  is  the  intensity  with 
which  they  labor  the  ground.  They  pluck  every 
weed,  remove  every  stone,  pulverize  every  clod, 
irrigate,  trench,  and  drain  with  unwearied  indus- 
try. In  some  of  the  flat  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
the  avidity  with  which  every  inch  of  level  land  is 
applied  to  productive  purposes  is  sometimes 
troublesome  to  the  pedestrian,  who  cannot  cross 
the  country  without  the  risk  of  treading  on  some 
valuable  plant,  and  of  feeling  as  if  he  were  tres- 
passing in  a  garden.    *    *    * 

'*  It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  the  great 
boasted  peculiarity  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
even  in  the  accounts  furnished  by  its  admirers 
and  supporters,  is  that  it  is  a  stimulus  to  labor. 
This  is  in  itself  a  valuable  qnidity  of  any  social 
state,  but  it  is  also  a  necessaiy  qualification  of 
real  labor  ^hat  it  be  directed  to  a  profitable  pur- 
pose ;  and  labor  will  be  rendered  valuable  in  itself, 
not  by  the  time  it  occupies,  or  the  apparent  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  combats,  but  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  performs  anv  services  of  which  the 
community  desires  perrormance.  The  hardest 
endurance  on  the  treadmill  is  not  in  this  sense 
labor;  and  the  hardest  exertions  to  make  the 
surface  of  a  rock  yield  grain  while  there  is  tillable 
ground,  or  any  other  productive  means  of  em- 
ploying the  labor  remaining  neglected  beside  it, 
are  not  acceptable  or  commendable  service.  If 
we  find  in  small  isolated  communities  men  thus 
laboring  hard  and  acquiring  all  the  moral  disci- 
pline that  follows  continued  exertion^ven  if 
we  should  respect  such  a  phenomenon  when  it 
happens  to  be  exhibited,  we  cannot  expect  large 
and  intelligent  communities  will  imitate  the  ex- 
ample, and  waste  their  labor. 

<*  If  we  appeal  to  the  working  classes  in  this 
country — and  it  is  only  by  appealing  to  them, 
that  they  can  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt  any  change 
of  habit  on  such  matters  as  labor  and  occupancy — 
we  do  not  hold  out  any  very  inviting  prospect, 


when  we  recommend  them  to  save  money  to  be 
invested  in  land,  in  order  that  when  they  possess 
it,  they  may  be  induced  and  impelled  to  work 
so  much  the  harder.  Such  an  appeal  would  be 
simply  calling  on  the  working  classes  to  place 
their  earnings  in  a  bad  investment;  and  they 
would  only  be  following  the  example  of  the  edu- 
cated and  richer  classes,  if  they  avoided  it,  for 
those  classes  do  not  generally  invest  in  land 
merely  because  it  is  land,  unless  the  investment 
be  otherwise  beneficial.  It  will  not  be  felt  as  a 
sensible  improvement  to  the  workman's  condi- 
tion, that  he  is  called  a  landlord,  even  if  he  should 
obtain  the  privilege  for  nothing,  if  he  has  still  to 
labor  as  much  as  he  previously  labored,  and  mast 
&re  worse ;  por  would  any  discreet  adviser  re- 
commend him  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity so  to  raise  his  condition  should  it  be  offered 
to  him.  If  the  possession  of  a  small  holding,  upon 
the  mere  condition  of  working  it,  would  not  be 
an  advantageous  speculation,  for  the  working  man 
of  this  country,  still  less  would  it  be  so,  if  he  had 
to  pay  a  rent  for  it  as  a  tenant,  or  had  to  pay 
what  is  the  same  as  rent — ^interest  for  money  se- 
cured on  the  land,  and  paid  either  to  the  person 
from  whom  he  has  nominally  bought  it,  but  to 
whom  is  still  due  the  purchase  money,  or  to  a 
creditor  to  whom  he  ought  to  have  transferred  the 
land.  That  large  estates  should  be  burdened,  and 
deprived  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  having 
capitalist  proprietors,  has  been  ahready  alluded  to 
as  an  evil ;  but  it  is  feared  that  a  numerous  pea- 
sant proprietary,  with  burdened  possessions,  is  a 
still  fireater  evil.    »    »    ♦    ♦ 

'*  There  is  an  element  likely  to  deceive  partial 
observers  in  the  superior  productiveness  per  acre 
of  small  over  lar^e  holdings — when  there  is  such 
a  superiority,  which  is  a  feature  so  often  vouched 
for,  that  it  must  sometimes  really  exist."  Mr. 
Burton  then  quotes  from  Mr.  Laing's  Notes  of  a 
Traveller,  a  passage  exaltin|^  the  labor  of  Flan- 
ders, East  Friesland,  Holstein,  and  all  the  coast 
from  the  Sound  to  Calais,  over  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding country  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
Dover.  Even  granting  this  to  be  true,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton says, — 

*'  It  is  possible  to  apply  too  much  labor  to  the 
land,  and  thus  to  buy  its  productiveness  too  dear. 
A  forcing  frame  is  twice  or  thrice  as  productive 
as  the  same  square  area  subject  to  ordinary 
cropping,  or  gardening;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  community 
to  spend  so  much  labor  and  capital  on  production, 
as  would  be  necessary  to  procure  it  through  the 
instrumentality  of  forcing  frames.  An  acre  co- 
vered with  glass  will  perhaps  produce  as  much  as 
five  acres  exposed  to  the  atmosphere;  but  if  it 
would  cost  as  much  labor,  or  money,  to  cultivate 
the  single  acre  after  this  fashion,  as  to  cultivate 
twenty  acres  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the 
twenty  acres  are  to  be  had,  there  will  be  no  profit 
in  the  forcing  system.  To  make  the  man  who 
produces  a  blade  of  grass,  where  no  blade  of  grass 
has  grown  before,  eminently  meritorious,  he  must 
find  out  the  place  where,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
his  blade  is  to  grow  the  cheapest.  Labor  spent 
in  working  up  land,  to  make  it  give  forth  a  small 
additional  produce,  when  it  might  have  been  ap- 
plied to  other  land  with  such  efilcacy  as  to  effect 
a  larger  produce,  is  misspent.  The  man  who  first 
stated  that  a  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year  should 
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have  informed  people  how  many  groafs  worth  of 
labor  they  will  expend  in  collecting  a  pin  a  day : 
he  evidently  was  not  the  author  of  the  other  em- 
bodiment of  popular  wisdom,  which  describes  a 
certain  coarse  of  action  as  '  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.* 

"  To  produce  food  is  the  aim  of  agriculture ; 
and,  economically  speaking,  the  people  who  ob- 
tain the  largest  quantity  of  food  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  labor  have  made  the  best  invest- 
ment of  their  industry." 

217.  These  arguments  so  admirably  stated  are 
perfectly  conclusive.  And,  indeed,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  these  small  properties 
should  be  so  earnestly  espoused  by  Mr.  Mill,  who 
is  a  disciple  of  the  Ricardian  Theory  of  Rent. 
It  is  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Ricardian 
school  of  Economists,  that  every  increased  quan- 
tity of  labor  devoted  to  the  land  produces  a  pro- 
portionably  less  and  less  return.  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self distinctly  states  it,  Vol.  I.  p,  216,-^ 

*'*'  After  a  certain  and  not  very  advanced  stage 
in  the  progress  of  agriculture;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as 
men  have  applied  themselves  to  cultivation  with 
any  energy,  and  have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable 
tools ;  from  that  time,  it  is  the  law  of  production 
from  the  land,  that  in  any  given  state  of  agricul- 
tural skill  and  knowledge,  by  increasing  the 
labor,  the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal 
degree;  doubling  the  labor  does  not  double  the 
produce ;  or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by 
a  more  than  proportional  increase  in  the  appli- 
cation of  labor  to  the  land.  This  general  law  of 
agricultural  industry  is  the  most  important  pro- 
position in  Political  Economy.** 

Thus  Mr.  Mill,  in  advocating  these  small  pea- 
sant proprietorships,  on  the  score  of  the  industry 
of  their  owners,  is  advocating  a  system  of  labor 
which  he  maintains  produces  a  constantly  dimi- 
nishing result  for  a  constantly  increasing  quantity 
of  labor.  But  this  is  the  very  doctrine  which 
Bastiat  has  combated  with  such  brilliant  success 
in  the  Sophismett  Economiquet,  It  is  exactly  the 
old  Protectionist  doctrine  of  encouraging  labor, 
merely  for  its  own  sake.  The  true  Economical 
doctrine  is  to  produce  the  greatest  result  with 
the  least  labor.  Now,  if  a  nation  can  obtain  a 
greater  amount  of  com  and  agricultural  produce 
with  less  labor  and  expense,  by  exporting  its 
manufactures  than  by  growing  it  for  them- 
selves, it  is  clearly  for  their  advantage  to  import 
it  than  to  grow  it.  It  is  just  an  example  of  what 
Adam  Smith  says  about  growing  vines  under 
hothouses  and  making  wine  in  Scotland.  No 
doubt  it  could  be  done,  but  at  thirty  times  the 
expense  at  which  wine  could  be  imported  from 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more 
advantageous  for  the  country  to  purchase  wines 
with  its  produce,  than  to  miJ^e  them  itself. 

218.  Nor  is  the  notion  of  encouraging  mere 
industry  for  its  own  sake  better  founded.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  but  that  artisans  work 
a  very  great  deal  harder,  much  more  continuously, 
and  with  much  greater  intensity  than  agricultural 
laborers,  and  that  their  labor  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive. 

219.  The  last  argument  is  national  happiness. 
It  is  said  that  a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors  is  a 
much  happier  people  than  a  manufacturing  one. 
We  very  much  doubt  that  national  happiness  is 


produced  by  legislation.  Bad  legislation  may 
produce  much  misery,  and  much  poverty,  but  we 
doubt  that  it  can  produce  either  wealth  or  happi- 
ness. The  function  of  legislation  is  to  remove 
causes  which  obstruct  progress  in  wealth,  and 
obstruct  happiness,  but  it  cannot  produce  them 
directly.  But  the  happiness  argument  seems  to 
us  a  very  vague  and  intangible  one.  Are  we 
sure  that  the  people  in  those  countries  are  so  very 
much  happier  than  the  people  in  England  P  We 
are  somewhat  sceptical  on  that  point. 

But,  after  all,  the  countries  frt)m  which  those 
who  most  favour  peasant  properties  chiefly  draw 
their  arguments  are  but  very  secondary  countries. 
The  examples  chiefly  cited  are  Switzerland,  Tus- 
cany, and  Norway.  But  of  what  weight  are  they 
in  the  councils  of  the  world  ?  It  is  perfectly  no- 
torious that  they  exist  merely  by  the  sufferance 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Switzerland 
may  be  a  happy  country,  but  does  she  exist  of 
her  own  strength,  or  by  the  toleration  of  her  more 
powerful  neighbours  ?  France  would  eat  her  up 
for  a  morning  meal.  What  is  Tuscany  among 
the  nations  ?  What  is  Norway  ?  Each  of  these 
countries  may  be  happy,  but  it  is  a  happy  ob- 
scurity. They  have  no  position  to  maintain  in 
the  world,  no  fleets  and  armies  to  support,  to 
make  their  voice  heard  and  respected  among 
nations.  They  may  therefore  waste  their  labor 
in  any  fanciful  way  they  please.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  is  such  a  system  applicable  to  England  ?  - 
England  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from 
either  of  these.  She  has  an  enormous  debt  to 
provide  for,  and  gigantic  fleets  and  armies  to 
maintain.  These  must  be  kept  up  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  keep  her  place  among  peoples.  To 
keep  these  up  requires  constant  and  unremitting 
toil,  and  moreover  that,  that  toil  should  be  direct- 
ed in  the  most  remunerative  channel.  That 
England  should  outwork  every  other  nation  is 
the  very  condition  of  her  existence.  The  first 
place  in  the  world  must  remain  to  that  nation 
which  can  outwork  and  outborrow  every  other. 
The  maintenance  of  the  power  of  England  depends 
upon  the  increase  of  her  Capital,  and  to  promote 
that,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  most  productive  manner.  The 
most  productive  manner  of  employing  capital 
most  conduces  to  the  increase  of  a  thriving  popu- 
lation, and  in  a  thriving  population  and  abun- 
dance of  capital  the  power  of  the  nation  manifestly 
consists.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  it 
would  seriously  impair  the  progress  of  the  power 
of  England  to  cut  the  land  up  into  peasant  pro- 
perties. And  it  would  be  but  a  sorry  day  for 
her,  when  she  should  adopt  the  fatal  advice  of 
designedly  diverting  her  industry  from  a  more 

Eroductive  employment  to  one  avowedly  greatly 
iss  productive.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than 
an  overthrow  of  the  whole  modern  science  of  Po- 
litical Economy. 

220.  From  the  considerations  we  have  seen 
above,  shewing  how  much  more  the  increase  of 
Capital  depends  upon  the  rapiditv  of  revolution 
than  upon  actual  profits,  it  is  manifest  how  greatly 
it  is  promoted  by  the  multiplicity  of  exchanges. 
In  order  to  encourage  this,  it  is  manifestly  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  things  as  cheap  as 
possible.  This  shows  how  injuriously  ignorant 
legislation  may  affect  the  progress  of  national 
wealth.    It  shows  how  injurioSly  the  raising  of 
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the  prices  of  commodities  by  heavy  taxes  acts, 
by  arresting  the  rapidity  of  their  circnlation,  and 
so  preventing  the  growth  of  Capital.  It  shows 
that  it  is  far  more  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
wealth  than  the  actual  sum  levied  in  the  way  of 
taxation. 

221.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  abundantly 
verified  by  the  prodigious  advance  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  country  have  made  since  the 
inauguration  of  Free  Trade.  This  increase  affords 
some  measure  by  which  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  injury  sustained  during  the  long 
prevalence  of  Protection.  It  may  be  asserted 
with  the  greatest  safety  that  England  would  have 
been  a  richer  country  by  many  thousands  of 
millions,  if  she  had  not  been  cramped  in  her  pro- 
gress by  these  fatal  theories.  ,  Boisguillcbert  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Economical 
effects  of  good  or  bad  administration.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  have  some  idea  of  the  destructive  effects 
of  bad  government  on  national  wealth,  he  may 
read  them  in  Mr.  Senior*s  Turkish  Journal. 

222.  We  must  now  bring  this  article  to  a  con- 
clusion. It  is  but  a  brief  survey  of  the  subjects 
it  comprehends.  Each  of  them  demands  a  sepa- 
rate investigation,  and  for  fuller  information  we 
must  refer  to  the  several  heads  of  Annuities; 
Bank  Notb;  Biix  of  Exchangb;  Bill  of 
La]>ing;Dock  Wabbant;  Cbedit;  Coftbight; 
Goodwill  ;  Funds  ;  Pbactics  ;  Pbopbbtt  ; 
RiCHBs;  Wbalth;  Value. 

223.  The  preceding  article  is  only  one  among 
many  examples,  of  the  immense  importance  of 
obtaining  true  conceptions.  As  soon  as  we  obtain 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  conception  that  Pbopebtt  is 
not  a  Thing,  but  a  RIGHT,  we  find  that  a  blaze 
of  light  is  thrown  over  the  whole  subject.  It 
immediately  proves  the  independent  existence, 
and  explains  the  nature,  of  gigantic  masses  of 
property,  which  have  either  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  Economists,  or  whose  nature  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood.  We  are  persuaded  that 
no  one  acquainted  with  Mathematical  and  Physi- 
cal science  can  fail  to  see  that  the  preceding 
considerations  give  as  great  an  extension  to  the 
field  of  Political  Economy,  as  Algebra  did  to  the 
field  of  Arithmetic,  by  the  introduction  of  negative 
quantities.  Algebra  shews  us  that  quantities  ex- 
tend on  both  sides  of  0  to  infinity,  and  that  positive 
and  negative  quantities  are  to  be  added  together 
to  find  the  mass  of  the  totality.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  Natural  Philosophy.  And  the  precMing 
considerations  shew  by  the  strictest  analogy  that 
the  Pbopebtt,  or  the  Kight  to  the  future  may  be 
measured  with  as  great  exactness  as  the  Property, 
or  right  to  the  past.  And  that  these  two^the 
Property  in  the  past,  which  is  positive,  and  the 
Poperty  in  the  future,  which  is  n^ative — are  to 
be  ADDED,  to  find  the  mass  of  the  totality  of  Pro- 
perty. 

224.  But  not  only  do  the  preceding  considera- 
tions give  this  extension  to  the  field  of  Political 
Economy,  but  they  introduce  as  great  a  revolution 
in  the  method  of  treating  it,  as  the  introduction  of 
the  doctrine  of  motion  into  the  old  geometry.  As 
soon  as  we  understand  that  Capital  is  an  increasing 
quantity,  there  is  at  once  the  doctrine  of  motion 
introduced  into  Political  Economy,  with  all  its 
consequences.  These  ideas  have  been  actually 
involved  in  the  very  language  which  Economists 


have  used.  All  have  admitted  that  capital  is  an 
increasing  quantity,  and  in  this  age  when  the 
knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  so  spread,  it 
is  little  less  than  marvellous  that  they  should 
scarcely  have  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  language  they  were 
using.  It  was  positively  bursting  with  this 
conception.  Yet  only  two,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
seem  to  have  felt  its  true  significance.  Thus 
Bastiat  says.  Harmonies  Economiques;  Capital 
/?.  221 .  ^  Le  vires  acqtdrit  eundo  s*applique  avec  une 
exactitude  rigoureuse  an  (Capital,  et  ^  sa  bienfais- 
ant«  influence.  Tout  Capital  qui  se  forme  laisse 
n^cessairement  dlsponible,  et  du  travail,  et  de  la 
remuneration  pour  ce  travail.  II  porte  done  en 
lui-m^me  une  puissance  de  progression.  II  y  a 
en  lui  quelque  chose  qui  ressemble  k  la  loi  aes 
vitesses." 

So  Mr.  Jennings,  Natural  Elements  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  259. 

^^Our  instruments,  although  acting  on  and 
through  the  principles  of  human  nature,  are  found 
to  consist  of  metidlic  indices  related  as  parts  and 
multiples,  and  not  less  capable  of  being  made 
subservient  to  the  processes  of  exact  calculation 
than  are  the  instruments  of  any  purely  physical 
art.  The  results  of  these  principles,  when  ob- 
served, may  thus  be  expressed  in  fibres,  as  may 
also  be  the  anticipated  results  of  their  future  ope- 
ration, or  such  relations  as  those  of  Quantity  and 
Value.  Value  and  Rate  of  Production  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  formulae,  and  analyzed  by  the 
different  methods  of  Algebra  and  Fluxions." 

225.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  very  language 
which  Economists  are  compelled  to  use  neces- 
sarily involves  conceptions  which  are  strictly 
analogous  to  those  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  science  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy must  be  treated  in  a  manner  strictly  ana- 
logous to  that  applied  to  Physical  Science.  The 
work  of  Economists  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith  has  been  almost  entii'ely  destructive. 
There  is  no  one  who  has  conferred  more  en- 
during benefits  on  the  human  race  than  Adam 
Smith,  and  those  eminent  men  who  have  given 
effect  to  his  doctrines  in  practice.  But  we  must 
never  forget  that  their  principal  work  was  to 
beat  down  and  destroy  the  mischievous  theories 
of  Protection.  To  destroy  error  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  from  erecting  a  great  science.  Since 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith  vast  masses  of  economic 
truth  have  been  discovered,  but  they  lie  in  a 
crude  and  unconnected  state.  The  business  of 
future  Economists  is  to  reduce  these  masses  of 
acknowledged  truths  into  one  great  harmonious 
science,  by  discovering  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions and  axioms  which  connect  them.  The  time 
has  come  to  realize  the  sublime  conception  of 
Bacon,  who  was  the  first  to  see  that  Natural  Phi- 
losophy is  the  mother  of  all  science,  and  that  the 
reasonings  of  all  science  must  be  referred  to  that 
for  comparison  and  rectification.  That  Political 
Economy  is  based  on  certain  peculiar  conceptions 
and  axioms,  like  every  other  great  science,  is  an 
indubitable  fact.  And  when  they  have  been 
searched  out  and  investigated^  and  tested  by  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  Inductive  Logic,  Political 
Economy  will  then  be  fitted  to  take  rank  as  the 
youngest  sister  of  the  Physical  Sciences.    (Pbe- 

LIMIMABT  DiSCOUBSK.) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

§  1-9.  Necessity  of  obtaining  accurate  coneeptians, 
which  are  not  arbitrary^  but  founded  in  nature. 

§  10.  Two  Canons  applicable  to  the  formation  of 
Economical  Conceptions  and  Axioms. 

I.  Tliefundamental  Conceptions  and  Axioms 
of  any  Science  must  be  perfectly  generaL 

II.  No  general  Conception^  and  no  general 
AxiojOy  must  contain  any  element  involving 
more  than  one  fundamental  idea. 

5  11.  Examples  of  this-^The  definition  of  Me- 
chanical force ;  and  AristoU^s  definition  of 
Wealth. 

§  12.  When  eoncepiions  are  obtained  inductively y  we 
must  proceed  deductively  to  discover  all  classes 
of  cases  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

§  13-17.  Investigation  of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  Capital  in  Oreeh^  Latin^  Italian^  and 
French. 

§  18-34.  Investigation  of  the  meaning  attributed  to 
the  word  Capital  by  Turgotj  Adam  Smith, 
J.  B.  Sayy  Ricardoy  Mcdthus,  Mr.  Senior^ 
James  Mill^  Mr.  McCulloch,  Rossij  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill,  Coquelin, 

§  85,  General  sense  to  be  collected  from  these 
writers  that-^Capital  is  Wealth  accumulated 
from  past  human  labor,  and  employed  in  a 
particidar  manner. 

§  36*  ms  conception  violates  the  Canons  above 
stated  in  §  10. 

§  37-39.  TJie  limitation  ^^accumulation  of  past  la- 
hor,^^  not  the  essence,  but  the  accident,  of  Ca- 
pital,  and  to  be  rejected  from  M«  general 
conception. 

§  40,41.  This  agrees  with  passages  in  Mr.  Senior, 
andMr.J.S.MiU. 

§  42.  Remarks  of  Dr.  Whately  onthe  conception  of 
Value,  applicable  to  other  conceptions. 

General  conception  of  Capital — Capital  is 
an  Economic  Element  aevoted  to  the  purposes 
ofhrofit. 

§  43.  Investigation  of  the  question — What  is  cut 
Economic  Element  f 

{  44-54.  Examination  of  the  opinions  of  Econo- 
mists, whether  incorporeal  elements  are  to  be 
admitted  into  Political  Economy.  The  opi- 
nions of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Tutvot,  Quesnav, 
Beccaria,  Adam  Smith,  J.B.Say,  Ricardo, 
Mr.  Senior,  Malthus,  BasOat,  M.  Baudril" 
lart,  Mr,  Cazenove, 

I  55-59.  The  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Physical  Sciences.-^They  shew 
that  incorporeal  elements  are  to  be  admitted 
into  Political  Economy,  Everything  of  which 
the  value  may  be  measured  is  an  Economic  Elc" 
ment.  Agreement  of  M,  Michel  Chevalier  in 
this  opinion. 

$  60-69.  Conception  of  Capital  adopted-^  Capital 
is  an  Economical  Element  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  profit. 

Capital  is,  therefore,  an  increasing,  or 
CONTINUOUS  QUANTITY. 

It,  therefore,  extends  from  the  past  ijito  the 

FUTUSB. 

§  70  75.  Explaruition  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
positive,  and  negative,  in  Algebra  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Capital  is  a  Continuous  Quaivtitt,  which 
passing  through  0,  or  the  present,  into  futu^ 
rity,  CHANGES  its  sioir. 


76-79.  Which  means  that  the  property,  or  right, 
in  past  profits  is  positive,  and  the  proper^,  or 
right,  to  future  profits  is  negative.  And  these 
Iciter,  or  negative,  rights  are  to  be  added  to  the 
former,  or  positive,  ones, 

§  80-93.  Investigation  of  the  different  species  of 
Capital,  based  upon  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
Vcdue, 

§  94,  95.  It  is  Dbmahd,  ob  CONSUMPTION, 

AWD    HOT  LABOR,   THAT   OIVBS   VaLUB  TO 

PRODUCTION. 

§  96-99.  On  the  nature  of  the  Funds,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  J,  B,  Say  and  Mr,  J,  S.  Mill  respect- 
ing them. 

§  100-104.  Every  maiCs  income  is  paid  out  of  the 
income  of  some  one  else, 

§  105, 106.  The  funds  are  independent  property, 

§  107, 108.  The  word  Pbopbbtt  denotes  an  attri- 
bute vested  in  the  person,  and  not  in  a  thing, 

§  109.  Things  which  may  be  the  subject  of  property 
are  divided  into  two  fundamentally  distinct 
classes, — 

I.  Those  which  are  in  a  state  of  complete 
and  final  existence  at  the  time  of  posses- 
sion, 

II.  ITiose  which  onlv  come  into  existence  at 
future  intervals  of  time 

But  although  they  only  come  into  existence 
at  future  intervals  of  time,  the  PROPERTY 
or  RIGHT  to  them  is  PRESENT. 
§  110.  The  Theory  of  the  Value  of  Land  is  the 
grammar  of  the  Theory  of  Value  in  generaL 
§  111-127.  Investigation  ofthe  theory  of  the  Value 
of  Land,  Railways,  Canals,  Shares  in  Com* 
mercial  Companies  ofaU  sorts. 

The  Capiat,  or  source  of  Profit^  and  the 
Profits,  are  separate  and  distinct  property. 

tn  some  cases,  the  Value  of  the  Capital 
may  remain,  and  the  Value  ofthe  Profits  may 
remain. 

In  other  cases,  the  Value  ofthe  Profits  may 
remain,  while  the  Value  ofthe  Capital  vanishes. 

In  other  cases,  the  Vcdue  of  the  Capital 
may  remain^  while  the  Value  of  the  Profits 
vanishes. 

In  other  cases,  the  Value  of  the  Profits,  and 

the  Value  ofthe  Capital^  may  vanish  together, 

§  128-134.  Shares  in  Commercial  Companies  are 

separate,  independent,  and  incorporeal,  pro^ 

perty. 

Analogous  to  a  share  in  a  company,  are  the 
Goodmu  of  a  business.  Copyright^  the  Prac- 
tice of  a  Professional  man, 

AU  these  are  separate^  independent,  and  in- 
corporeal property,  which  may  be  accumulated, 
and  transferred  from  person  to  person,  lihe 
material  products. 

All  this  mass  of  property  has  been  omitted 
by  Economists  in  framing  a  definition  of 
Wealth. 
§  135.  This  confirms  the  necessity  of  refecting  the 
^*  accumulation  of  past  human  labor"  from 
the  definition  of  Capital. 
§  136,  137.  Third  species  of  property^  where  the 
Capital,  or  source  of  profit,  is  immaterial^  but 
the  product  maU^riaL 
§  138.  Fourth  species  of  property^  where  the  Capi- 
tal and  the  Product  are  both  immaterioL 
S  139.  Objection  to  the  criterion  of  Wealth  pro 

posed  by  Malthus  and  M.  BaudriOarL 
§  140,  141.  J,  B,  Sc^  and  Dr,  Whately  were  ths 
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§ 


§ 


§ 


first  EconomUts  to  see  that  Rights  are  EcO' 
nomical  Elements, 

PROPERTY  19  NOT  A  THING  but  a 
RIGHT. 

Distinction  between  the  transfer  of  the  pos^ 

session  of  a  thing  and  a  transfer  of  the  pro- 

perty  in  it, 

142-162.  Int>estigation  of  the  nature  of  Cubt^it, 

Opinions  of  Hamilton^  Daniel  Webster^  Mr, 

Me  CuUoch,  Mr,  J,  S,  Mill,  and  Bastiat,  that 

Credit  is  Capital, 

163-168.  Investigation  ofthe  nature  of  theYv-sf}^, 

169.  Enormous  extent  €f  incorporeal  WeaUh, 

170.  On  Mr.J.S.Miits  account  of  UtaUies, 

171.  Is  gas  Wealth  f 

172.  Question  proposed  to  Economists  who  deny 
incorporecd  elements  admission  into  Political 
Economy, 

173.  The  different  species  of  Property :  the  do- 
main of  Political  Economy,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes, — 

1.  The  right  to  the  use  and  eniovment  of  ex- 
isting  material  products  of  all  degrees  of 
durability, 

2.  The  right  to  the  use  and  eiyoyment  of 
immaterial  products,  which  perish  in  the 
using, 

3.  The  right  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
products  of  all  sorts,  which  have  no  pre- 
sent  existence,  but  only  come  into  existence 
at  some  future  time ,  Although  these  pro- 
ducts are  future,  the  sight  to  them  is 
PBBSBKT,  and  may  be  accumulated,  and 
transferred  by  sale,  or  exchange,  equally 
as  any  material  products. 

The  first  two  classes  of  products  having  an 
actual  existence  at  the  time  of  the  exchange, 
may  be  called  positive. 

The  third  class  having  no  actual  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  exchange,  may  be  called 
negative. 

The  rights  to  products  of  the  third,  or  nega- 
tive, class  are  to  be  ADDED  TO,  not  sub- 

TB  ACTED  FBOM,  tllOSC  of  the  first  tWO, 

174, 175.  Further  considerations  respecting  In- 
corporeal Capital, 

176.  Error  ofMalthus's  doctrine  of  population. 

177-179.  Problems  of  maxima  ana  minima  in 
Political  Economy,  Error  of  Ricardo's 
Theory  of  Bent, 

180-185.  Onfixed  and  floating  Ccyntal, 

186-188.  Error  of  some  prevalent  doctrines  on 
Capital, 

189.  Comparison  of  hire,  or  rent,  with  price, 

190,  191.  Labob,  Matbbiai^itt  and  Duba- 
BiLiTT  are  all  the  Accidents,  and  not  the 
Ebsbncb  of  Value. 

DEMAND  18  the  oklt  SOURCE  op 
VALUE. 

Value  requires  the  concurrence    of  two 
minds, 
192,  193.  It  is  not  Labor  which  is  the  cause  of 

Value,  but  Value  which  attracts  Labor, 
194.   VcUue  originates  in  the  mind, 
195  201.  Rejection  of  Utility  as  the  basis  of 
Value, 

Quotation  from  Dugald  Stewart  illustrating 
the  Doctrine  of  Value. 
202.  Tliese  considerations  useful  in  the  Theory 

of  the  Income  'Tax, 
203-215.  On  the  Increase  of  Capital, 


Capital  may  be  productively  employed  in 
three  ways: — 

1.  In  augmenting  the  quantity  of  existing 
things. 

2.  In  adding  to  the  value  of  existing  things. 

3.  In  substituting  things  of  greater  value  in 
the  stead  of  things  of  less  value  in  any 
place. 

On  the  revolution  of  Capital,  and  Rate  of 
Profit, 

§  216-219.  On  lagrande  and  la  petite  culture. 

Quotation  from  Mr.  John  HUl  Burton 
regarding  this, 

§  220,  221.  Desirable  to  promote  multiplicity  of 
Exchanges, 

§  222.  References  to  other  articles, 

I  223.  The  considerations  in  this  article  give 
as  great  an  extension  to  the  field  of  Political 
Economy,  ms  Algebra  did  to  the  field  of 
Arithmetic. 

§  224.  And  they  introduce  as  great  a  revolution 
in  the  method  of  treating  it,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  motion  into  the  old 
Ocomefrv. 

§  225.  Conelusien. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

A  brief  and  candid  enquiry  as  to  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  the  agricultund  and  manu- 
facturing labouring  classes^  with  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  Capital  and  Labor  upon  each  other.  Loo- 
don,  1848. 

CAPITALISTE. 

Lettres  dun  Capitalists  nouvellemenl  kabli  en 
France  a  un  Banquier  de  Londres,    Paris,  1 803. 

CAPITELLI,  DOMENICO. 

Comento  ideologico-storico-pratico  delle  leggi 
relative  air  accessione  industriale  mobiliare,  Na- 
poll,  1836. 

CAPMANY  T  MONTPALAU,  ANTONIO 

DEy  an  eminent  Spanish  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Barcelona,  24th  November, 
1742.  He  served  in  the  army  for  some  time,  and 
then  took  part  in  a  scheme  to  colonize  the  Sierra 
Morena.  This  having  failed,  he  went  to  live  at 
Madrid.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England.    He  resided  at  Madrid  till  1808, 

f'eatly  respected  by  the  government.  When  the 
rench  entered  Madrid,  he  retired  to  Seville,  and 
afterwards  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz, 
where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1813. 

Capmany  published  several  works  in  general 
literatore.    His  economical  writings  are, — 

Codigo  de  los  costumbras  maritimas  de  Barce- 
lona, hasta  aqui  vtdgarmente  clamado  libra  del  con- 
sulado,    1791. 

Memoriae  historical  sobre  la  marina,  comercio  v 
artes  de  la  antigua  ciudad  de  Barcelona,  Madrid, 
1779-92. 

QOestiones  criticas  sobre  varios  puntos  de  his- 
toria  economica,  politica,  y  militar,    Madrid,  1817. 

Discurso  economico-politico  en  defensa  del  tra- 
bajo  mecanico  de  los  menestrales,  y  de  la  infiuencia 
de  sus  gremios  en  las  costumbres  populares.  Ma- 
drid, 1778. 

This  latter  work  did  not  appear  in  Capmany's 
name,  but  is  generally  attributed  to  him.    The 
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others  are  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  writers. 
The  second  is  more  especially  valnable,  as  it  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  original  documents  re- 
lating to  the  commerce  of  Barcelona  in  the  middle 
ages. 

CAPON,  PAUL. 

Mon  opinion  sur  les  finances.    Paris,  1798. 

OAPPB,  HEINEICH  PHILIPP. 

Bexchrtihtmg  der  Maimer  Miinzen  dee  MiU 
telalters.    Dresden,  1856. 

Beechreihung  des  MUnzen  dee  vdrmaligen  Kai' 
serlichen  freien  weldichen  StifU  Qaedlinburg. 
Dresden,  1851. 

Die  MitteUdter  Miinzen  von  MUneter,  Osna- 
briick.  Paderbomy  Corvei,  und  Hervord,  Dres- 
den, 1850. 

OAPPEL,  JACQUES.  The  younger,  Sieur 
de  Tilloy. 

De  ponderibuSy  nummisy  et  mensuris,  Franco- 
furti,  1606-07. 

CAPPONI,  OINO. 

Cingue  Lettere  de  economia  Toscana,  Firenze, 
1845. 

CAPPS,  EDWABD. 

Early  in  1857,  the  Society  of  Arts  announced 
that  a  Mr.  Henry  Johnson  had  placed  £200  in 
their  hands,  as  a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  author 
of  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  present  Financial  Po- 
sition of  the  Country,  as  affected  by  recent  events, 
in  >vhich  the  principle  of  a  Sinking  Fund  should 
be  discussed,  and  also  an  investigation  made  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  gradually  liquidating  the 
National  Debt."  The  Societjr  appointed  Mr.  J. 
T.  Danson,  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society ;  Mr. 
Charles  Neate,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford;  and  Mr.  Jacob  Waley, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  as  adjudicators  of  the  Prize.  Mr. 
Edward  Capps  was  the  fortunate  winner  of  the 
prize  in  an  essay  entitled, 

ne  National  DebtfinoTicially  considered. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  certainly  invites 
our  attention  to  the  essay  which  obtained  this 
prize.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he 
is  not  a  litterateur  by  profession,  but  regularly 
occupied  during  eight  or  nine  hours  of  each  day 
in  commercial  pursuits,  and  that  the  essay  was 
composed  during  the  intervals  before  and  after 
business.  This,  he  says,  does  not  exempt  his 
essay  from  fair  and  candid  criticism.  This  is 
unquestionably  true;  and  in  the  following  re- 
marks we  shall  do  nothing  but  examine  into  the 
book  as  it  stands,  without  reference  to  its  origin. 
At  p.  xiii.,  however,  of  his  Preface,  Mr.  Capps 
rather  shakes  our  confidence  in  his  Economical 
knowledge,  for  he  says,  "There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  general  agreement  among  public  men 
and  public  writers,  as  to  the  main  point  to  be 
aimea  at  in  the  prosecution  of  our  trade  with 
fpreign  countries  ?  Ought  we  to  aim  at  an  excess 
of  exports,  or  an  excess  of  imports?  Has  the 
trade  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  with  other 
nations  for  the  last  fifty  years,  resulted,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  fair  exchange  of  equal  values  on  the 


part  of  the  respective  trading  parties  P*'  We 
should  have  imagined  that  every  public  man  and 
every  public  writer  of  the  pr^ent  day,  who  had 
the  slightest  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  Eco- 
nomist, and  who  understood  the  fallacy  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Balance  of  Trade,  was  perfectly 
aware  of  ther  fact,  that  the  value  of  our  foreign 
Trade  was  measured  by  the  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  over  the  exports.  Mr.  Capps  is  a 
commercial  man.  Would  he  consider  that  he 
was  flourishing  in  business  according  as  he  sells 
to  the  public  at  prices  exceeding  or  falling  short 
of  what  his  commodities  cost  him  ?  We  should 
I  imagine  that  every  person  knew  that  he  gains 
'  just  in  proportion  as  he  can  sell  bis  goods  for 
more  than  they  cost  him.  So  it  is  with  the 
national  shop.  The  nation  must  manifestly  gain 
just  in  proportion  as  it  sells  its  goods  to  foreign 
nations  for  more  than  they  have  cost  it.  If  Mr, 
Capps  had  been  well  posted  up  in  economical 
knowledge,  he  would  also  have  known  that  in 
commerce  both  sides  gain, — ^not  of  course  in  every 
individual  instance,  because  many  persons  make 
bad  speculations,  but  upon  the  whole,— or  else 
how  could  commerce  be  carried  on  ? 

The  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts : — I.  The 
Statistics,  History,  and  Operation  of  the  National 
Debt.  II.  The  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  and  suggestions  for  improving  it. 

Introductory  remarks  occupy  Chap.  f.  of  Part  I., 
and  Chaps,  n.  and  III.  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  (he  debt  from  its  rise  to  1816,  in  which 
Mr  Capps  animadverts  on  the  improvident  manner 
in  which  several  of  the  loans  were  raised ;  and  at 
p.  10,  thinks  that  if  no  debt  existed,  the  expenses 
of  each  year  might  always  be  provided  for  by  the 
taxation  of  each  year,  and  that  all  borrowing 
upon  annuities,  temporary  or  perpetual,  should 
be  prohibited. 

in  Chap.  IV.  he  inquires,  "  WTiat  was  the  value 
really  borrowed  by  the  State  in  the  contraction  of 
the  National  Debt,  up  to  the  year  1816.**  He  says, 
that  up  to  that  time  the  nominal  Capital  of  the 
Debt  was  augmented  by  at  least  276  millions 
sterling  beyond  the  sum  actually  received,  and 
that  this  difference  was  increased  by  the  various 
alterations  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country, 
by  the  measures  of  1797,  1819,  and  1844.  He 
proposes,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  real  value 
lent  to  the  nation.  In  1815,  he  says,  it  stood  at 
816  millions  of  pounds.  He  criticizes  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  definition  of  a  pound,  that  ^*  according  to 
the  ancient  monetary  policy  of  this  country,  the 
meaning  of  a  pound  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  gold,  with  a  mark  upon 
it  to  determine  its  weight  and  fineness.**  That  Sir 
Robert  Peel  fell  into  a  slight  errw  in  saying  that 
the  ^*  pound  **  was  always  rold,  is  true,  b€K»use  it 
was  anciently  silver,  and  then  gold  and  silver 
conjointly ;  but  he  is  substantially  right,  that  it  is 
a  definite  quantity  of  silver  or  gold,  with  a  mark 
to  certify  its  weight  and  fineness. 

Mr.  Capps  however  maintains  that  during  the 
period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  was 
contracted,  *Hhe  pound  was  not  practically  a 
metallic  pound  at  all,  but  merely  a  piece  of  paper 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  no  intrinsic 
value  whatever,  but  alone  valuable  in  the  propor- 
tion that  it  would  purchase  commodities.**  Prav, 
let  us  ask  Mr.  Capps,  what  intrinsic  value  have 
gold  and  silver?  What  value  have  they  at  all. 
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except  as  they  will  parchase  commoditieB  ? 
Further,  Mr.  Capps  is  a  commercial  man;  he, 
therefore,  probably  receives  and  accepts  Bills  of 
Exchange  in  the  coarse  of  his  business.  Now 
suppose  he  has  received,  or  given,  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
change, t.  e^  received  or  given  a  debt  contracted 
in  paper,  would  he  consent  to  receive,  or  would 
he  demur  to  pay,  gold  for  a  debt  contracted 
in  paper?  We  imagine  he  would  scout  such  a 
notion.  Well,  then,  what  were  Bank  notes  during 
the  suspension  ?  They  were  "  promises  to  pay  *' 
solemnly  pledged  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  To  refuse  to  pay  these  notes  in 
gold  would  have  been  as  much  a  bankruptcy,  as 
it  would  be  in  Mr.  Capps  to  offer  to  pay  his  own 
acceptances  at  I5s,  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  Capps  then  goes  into  an  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  a  standard  of  value,  and  at  p.  44, 
says,  that  gold  and  silver  are  no  standards  of 
value  apart  from  the  price  of  provisions.  Thereby 
shewing  that  they  have  no  intrinsic  value,  any 
more  thsai  Bank  Notes.  Having  rejected,  then, 
gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value,  he  adopts 
corn  as  the  only  true  standard,  a  notion  which  we 
ma^  say  is  altogether  exploded  now.  He  says, 
^*  During  the  century  which  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  debt,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  the  average  pric^ 
of  wheat  was  as  nearly  as  possible  36«.  per  quarter, 
or  4«.  6cf.  a  bushel.  The  debt  contracted  during 
this  period  stood,  nominally,  at  the  beginning  of 
1793,  at  £229,614,496,  from  which  we  must 
deduct  £29,119,710,  being  the  amount  artificially 
added  to  the  debt  by  the  mode  of  borrow- 
ing adopted.  This  will  leave  a  balance  of 
£200,494,786,  which  being  reduced  into  wheat 
at  364,  per  quarter,  gives  the  real  sum  borrowed, 
in  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  111,385,992  quarters 
of  wheat. 

"From  1793  to  1816,  the  price  of  wheat  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  SOs.  per  quarter.  The  debt 
contracted  during  this  period,  was,  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  former  chapter,  nominally  £586,697,433, 
but  really  only  £339,131,500;  which  also  being 
reduced  into  quarters  of  wheat  at  80«.  a  quarter 
gives  a  further  amount  borrowed  of  84,782,875 
quarters ;  and  adding  this  to  the  former  amount, 
we  arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  196,168,867  quarters 
of  wheat,  as  the  real,  true,  and  just  amount  of 
our  National  Debt,  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
French  war,  if  measured  in  the  real  and  natural 
standard  of  Value.  It  is  this,  or  the  equivalent 
of  this,  that  the  fundholder  parted  with  to  become 
the  creditor  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  repayment 
of  this,  he  is  at  least,  fairly  entitled,  if  the  contract 
with  him  be,  as  Colonel  Thompson  expresses  it, 
*  substantially  fulfilled.*  ** 

Now  let  us  ask  what  is  the  di'ift  of  all  this 
long  investigation  ?  Does  Mr.  Capps  really  pro- 
pose that  the  fundholder  should  be  compelled  to 
accept  this,  in  discharge  of  his  claims  ?  Would 
any  commercial  man  seriously  propose  such  a 
thing  in  his  own  business  ?  He  accepts  a  bill  at 
six  months.  During  that  time,  wheat  has  fallen 
from  70«.  to  50f.,  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
Would  Mr.  Capps  seriously  propose  that  in  such 
a  case  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  should  be  discharged 
on  paying  the  price  of  as  many  quarters  of  com 
at  50«.,  as  would  have  bought  the  same  number 
at  70f .  ?  Suppose  the  reverse  case,  supposes  Mr. 
Capps  had  accepted  a  bill  at  six  mouuis,  wheat 


being  50f.,  and  during  the  currency  of  the  bill 
wheat  rises  to  70*. ;  would  Mr.  Capps  be  willing 
to  pay  his  creditor  as  much  additional  money  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  buy  an  equal  number  of 
quarters  of  wheat  at  70«.,  as  the  sum  he  agreed 
to  pay  would,  when  wheat  was  at  50*.  ? 

There  is  no  man  in  business  but  would  scout 
such  a  notion,  as  utterly  visionary  and  absurd. 
It  would  introduce  perplexities  into  commerce 
a  thousand  times  worse  than  what  exist  already. 
When  will  writers  learn  that  the  finance  of  the 
nation  is  to  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  monetary  concerns  of  a  private  person  ? 

Mr.  Capps's  4th  chapter,  therefore,  either  helps 
us  to  nothing,  or  it  favors  a  scheme  that  no  states- 
man or  Parliament  would  ever  entertain. 

Chap.  y.  continues  the  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  debt  to  1857.  Chap.  YI.  is  on  the 
"  Ckcmge  produced  by  the  national  debt  in  the 
system  of  taxation  of  the  country^  **  in  which  he 
maintains  that  a  great  and  permanent  alteration 
in  the  system  of  taxation,  namely,  from  one 
chieflv  direct,  to  one  chiefly  indirect,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  period  of  the  debt  But  Mr.  Capps 
is  not  consistent  with  himself,  for  he  says  immedi- 
ately aiter,  that  the  Long  Parliament  originated 
the  change  in  1643,  fifty  years  before  the  Bank  I 
Moreover,  even  granting  the  change  took  place 
concurrently  witk,  that  does  not  prove  that  it  was 
produced  by  it.  That  is  even  a  worse  fallacy  than 
the  post  hocy  ergo  propter  hoc.  However  by  the 
imposition  of  the  income  Tax,  and  the  growing 
feeling  in  favor  of  it,  we  are  manifestly  coming 
back  to  direct  taxation.  So  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  National  Debt  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  any  particular  mode  of  taxation,  either 
direct,  or  indirect. 

But  if  Chap.  VI.  is  dark.  Chap.  VII.  is  a 
hundred  times  darker.  It  is  on  ^*  The  antagonism 
produced  by  the  National  Debt  between  our  system 
of  taxation  and  currenc^f**  How  a  national  debt 
can  produce  an  antagonism  between  a  system  of 
taxation  and  currency,  is  to  us  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  nor  does  the  chapter  itself,  of  three 
pages,  render  the  matter  any  clearer  to  us,  and 
we  confess  to  being  entirely  baffled  in  our  efforts 
to  divine  the  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

Chap.  Vin.  is  on  the  "  Operation  of  the 
NatitmalDebt  upon  the  Currency  of  the  Kingdomy'* 
which  we  understand  as  little  as  the  preceding 
one. 

Chapter  IX,  is  on  '*  Two  popular  fallacies  re- 
specting  the  debt/*  In  this  chapter,  Mr.  Capps 
undertakes  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  two  common 
opinions  on  the  debt.  He  says,  p.  86,  *'  There  are 
two  antagonistic  and  conflicting  fallacies  respec- 
ting the  National  Debt,  which  are  very  prevalent. 
The  first  is  that  funded  property  forms  as  much 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  is 
theiefore  to  be  reckoned  among  its  assets,  as 
lands,  houses,  or  any  other  description  of  tangible 
property.  The  second,  which  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  former,  is,  that  the  debt  is  a  sub- 
traction, or  deduction  from  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  that  the  country  is  so  much  the  poorer 
for  it.  Neitha:  the  one  ncnr  the  other  is  correct ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  the  country,  with  the  trifling 
exception,  which  we  shall  hereafter  name,  is 
neither  the  richer  nor  the  poorer  for  the  existence 
of  the  Debt,  and  that  consequently,  both  the 
opinions  we  have  mentioned  as  beiii^  prevalenty 
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are  erroneoos ;  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
shew. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first—we  have  seen  esti- 
mates made  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  conntrj,  in 
which  after  the  enumeration,  as  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  of  lands,  houses,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  products  of  all  des- 
criptions, there  has  been  an  item  inserted  of 
'Funded  Property,'  which  has  been  considered 
as  of  itself,  an  actual  property,  separate  from, 
and  in  addition  to,  all  other  wealth.  Now  the 
debt,  or  the  funds,  though  a  property  to  the  parties 
who  hold  them,  are  not  so  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ; 
for  they  are  only  a  mortgage  upon  the  rest  of  the 
property  of  the  country^  and  by  just  so  much  as 
they  are  property  to  the  holders,  they  are  an 
incumbrance,  and  a  diminution  of  the  yalne  of  the 
things  so  mortgaged,  or  encumbered. 

"  It  is  precisely  a  parallel  case  to  the  follow- 
ing:—A  is  worth  £10,000  in  the  shape  of  an  estate 
of  that  yalue.  B  is  worth  £5000  in  money.  A 
mortgages  his  estate  to  B  for  £5000,  and  spends 
the  money  unproductively.  Let  now  a  yaluation  be 
made  oi  the  amount  of  the  property  of  A  and  B 
jointly,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  amount  of  their 
united  wealth  is  just  the  value  of  the  estate,  and 
nothing  more.  The  estate  is  worth  £10,000, 
£5000  of  which  belongs  to  B  as  mortgagee,  and 
£5000,  the  value  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  to 
A  as  mortgagor.  The  mortgage  in  nowise  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  estate ;  and  though  it  is  a  property 
to  B,  as  mortgagee,  it  is  to  the  same  extent  a 
diminution  to  A  of  the  value  of  the  estate. 

*'  It  is  the  same  with  the  national  debt.  The 
whole  country  and  its  productions  are  mortgaged 
to  the  fundholder,  to  the  extent  of  about  oTte- 
seventh  of  their  value;  and  though  such  funds 
form  a  property  to  the  holders  of  them,  they  are 
only  so  in  the  character  of  a  mortgage,  which  re- 
duces the  value  of  the  property  mortgaged  to  its 
proprietors  by  just  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 
In  talcing,  therefore,  any  account,  or  making  any 
valuation  of,  the  total  wealth  of  the  country, 
funded  property  must  not  be  put  down  as  an 
item,  unless  you  make  a  corresponding  deduction, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  value  of  the  property 
of  which  it  forms  a  noortgage.** 

Mr.  Capps  values  the  wealth  of  the  country  at 
£6,000,000,000,  both  with  the  debt,  and  without 
it.  The  diflference  is,  that  without  a  debt  of 
£800,000,000,  everybody  would  possess  his  pro- 
perty without  deduction,  on  account  of  the  mort- 

VTe  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  because 
it  expresses  a  view  which  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon among  Economists,  which,  however,  is  com- 
pletely erroneous,  and,  as  we  shall  shew,  involves 
Mr.  Capps,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  inex- 
tricable contradiction,  when  we  come  to  estimate 
the  comparative  burden  the  National  Debt  is  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Capps  says  the  National  Debt  is  not 
wealth,  because  it  is  only  a  mortgage  on  the 
country,  and  its  productions. 

Now,  what  is  a  mortgage  ?  A  mortgage  is  the 
name  of  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  property.  It  is 
a  deed  of  sale  of  some  special  property  with  the 
right  of  repurchase,  upon  paying  off  the  money 
borrowed.  The  mortgagee  becomes  the  actual 
owner  of  the  property. 

Now,  when  were  the  fnndhokkTS  ever  pot  \xy 


a  formal  deed  of  conveyance  into  possession  of 
the  country  and  its  productions  ?  Let  us  see  the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  did  so.  Until  the  deed  of 
conveyance  which  gave  over  the  country  and  its 
productions  to  the  fnndholders  can  be  pnxinced,  it 
is  clear  that  the  funds  are  not  similar  to  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  country. 

No  one  ever  pretended  that  such  a  thing  ever 
took  place.  The  property  in  the  country  and  its 
productions  remains  with  their  owners,  and  was 
never  given  to  the  fnndholders.  Hence  the  funds 
are  not  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  country. 

What,  then,  are  they? — They  are  a  charge  on 
the  incomes  of  the  people  of  the  eouniry,  A 
property  of  a  perfectly  distinct  natore  from  a 
mortgage  on  the  country. 

Some  persons  may  not  perceive  the  distinction. 
But  we  shall  shew  that  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  indeed  in  the  two  things,  and  it  wSl  be 
especially  seen  when  we  estimate  the  comp8rative 
burden  the  funds  are  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  In  the  following  remarks,  as  well  as 
those  on  Chap.  I.,  Part  11.,  we  take  Mr.  Ciq>ps*s 
figures  as  we  find  them.  We  shall  not,  hen  at 
least,  make  any  attempt  to  rectify  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Capps  values  the  woftlth  of  the  coun- 
try at  £6,000,000,000.  Where  does  he  get  this 
value  from,  and  what  is  included  in  it?  At  all 
events,  taking  this  value,  he  says  that  the  Na- 
tional Debt  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country. 

But  what  is  the  wealth  of  the  country  ? 

Adam  Smith,  and  nearly  every  Ek^onomist  of 
name  since  his  day,  have  all  maintained  tliat  the 
natural  and  acquired  abilities  of  all  the  members 
of  society  are  part  of  the  '^  wealth*^  of  the  country. 
They  all  admit  that  the  expense  and  laJxH*  be- 
stowed upon  education  is  fixed  capital,  and  to  be 
counted  in  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Are  these 
included  in  Mr.  Capps*s  estimate  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  ?  We  will  be  bound  to  say  they  are 
not.  Moreover,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  that 
gigantic  mass  of  property  called  incorporeal  per- 
sonal estate  of  all  sorts,  and  described  under 
Capita^  is  not  include  in  this  estimate.  Whi^ 
then,  is  its  worth  ? 

Now,  when  Mr.  Capps  says  that  the  National 
Debt  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  we  must  manifestly  know  what  he  in- 
cludes under  *'  wealth.*'  When  be  says  that  it  is 
a  mortgage  on  this  wealth,  we  must  clearly  know 
what  is  mOTtgaged.  When  Mr.  Capps  says  that 
the  national  debt  is  a  mortgage  upon  the  property 
of  the  country,  we  wholly  dwiy  it.  We  say  it  is 
a  charffe  upon  the  income  of  the  people,  which  is 
a  totally  distinct  thing. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  see  the  difference. 
Well,  the  difference  is  just  the  same  as  between  a 
merchant  acc^ting  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  and  grant- 
ing a  mortgage  upon  his  premises.  The  one  is  a 
right  to  share  in  the  ftOure  produce  of  his  in- 
dustiy,  the  other  is  a  conveyance  of  his  actually 
existing  property.  Two  things  which  any  one 
conversant  with  law  or  commerce  will  see  are 
totally  distinct. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  in  com- 
paring the  weight  of  the  national  debt  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  manifest ;  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
is  not  only  a  charge  upon  persons  who  have  ma- 
terial property,  but  a  charge  upon  the  industry  of 
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persons  who  haye  no  material  property.  The 
industry  of  all  the  professions  is  jnst  as  much 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  as  the 
incomes  of  those  who  have  real  estate.  Intel- 
lectnal  Capital  is  just  as  much  pledged  as  material 
Capital ;  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, when  we  consider  the  weight  of  the  debt, 
and  the  proposed  means  of  paying  it  of^  as  well 
as  the  plan  of  raising  all  the  charges  of  the  year 
by  taxation  in  the  year. 

Some  persons  propose  that  the  debt  shonid  be 
extingoished  by  comx)ellins  every  one  who  has 
property  to  give  np  so  much  of  it.  But  how  are 
we  to  compel  those  whose  whole  property  con- 
sists in  their  abilities  to  give  up  a  part  of  it? 
Some  persons  propose,  indeed,  that  all  taxation 
shonid  fall  on  realized  property,  but  we  shonid 
imagine  that  there  is  no  chance  of  such  wild  folly 
ever  being  countenanced  by  rational  men.  At  aU 
events,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  matter  here. 
(Taxation.)  Now,  no  doubt,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
fiscate material  property.  If  a  man  has  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  the  State 
may  take  away  ten  acres  of  land,  or  a  hundred 
pounds  of  his  money,  one- tenth  of  his  Capital, 
but  how  is  the  State  to  take  away  the  one-tenth 
part  of  incorporeal  or  intellectual  capital?  A 
great  lawyer  makes,  we  will  say,  £10,000  a  year. 
While  he  does  so,  his  talents  are  as  much  capital 
to  him  as  an  estate  in  land  of  £10,000  a-year  to 
its  owner.  But  how  is  the  State  to  get  hold  of 
one-tenth  of  his  capital  ?  Is  it  to  take  an  axe 
and  chop  off  a  bit  of  his  head  ?  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  there  is  no  possible  method  of  taxing 
incorporeal  capital,  but  by  taxing  its  profits,  or 
income.  Now  the  industry  of  every  lawyer,  and 
every  other  professional  man,  is  as  mnch  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  as  the  income 
of  men  of  real  estate. 

The  funds,  then,  do  not  resemble  a  mortgage. 
They  resemble  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  are 
quite  different  from  a  mortgage  (Funds.)  They 
are  not  a  pledge  of  existing  property,  but  of  the 
right  to  share  in  future  profits.  We  shall  soon 
see  the  application  of  these  remarks. 

In  Chap.  X.,  Mr.  Capps  gives  a  short  sketch  of 
the  different  sinking  funds,  which  have  in  turn 
deluded  financiers  and  statesmen.  As  the  fallacy 
of  these  has  long  ago  been  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  part  of 
the  work.  Nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  one 
he  has  to  propose.  He  says,  p.  109,  **  It  seems 
now  to  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  only 
legitimate  foundation  upon  which  a  sound  Sinking 
Fund,  can  be  based,  is  that  of  an  excess  of  ordi- 
nary revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  intelli- 
gible and  unimpeachable  principle,  it  is  essential 
that  those  steps  be  now  especially  taken,  which 
tend  to  develop  and  increase  the  general  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  is  from  the  increase  of  this 
wealth  that  the  government  alone  can  look  for 
that  revenue  which  will  yield  the  necessary  sur- 
plus for  the  maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund.  All 
arrangements  which  have  a  tendency  to  hinder 
the  production  of  wealth,  and  to  prevent  the 
constant  and  steady  employment  of  laborious 
industry,  must  steadily  and  upon  principle  be 
discountenanced  and  discouraged.^  Li  these 
general  remarks  we  cordiiUly  concur,  bat  they 


are  manifestly  equally  true,  whether  there  be  any 
sinking  fund  or  not. 

Mr.  Capps  says,  "  A  Sinking  Fund  derived 
from  such  a  source  is  most  legitimate  and  admi- 
rable." We  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  seriously 
advocates  a  permanent  increase  of  taxation  for 
the  express  puipose  of  raising  a  sinking  fund  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt.  If  this  be  so,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  delusion,  of  the  same  nature, 
though  not  so  mischievous  in  degree,  as  all  pre- 
vious sinking  funds.  There  is  no  advantage 
gained  by  such  a  course.  No  doubt  it  is  a  de- 
sirable thing  that  the  revenue  should  always  be 
arranged,  so  as  to  exceed  the  expenditure.  And 
when  it  does  so,  rather  than  let  the  accumulations , 
be  idle,  it  is  better  to  pay  off  so  much  of  the 
debt.  But  the  idea  of  raising  taxation  fw  the 
express  purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt  is  a  pure 
delusion.    (Fdhds). 

We  now  come  to  Part  IL,  which  contains 
Bu^estions  for  discharging  the  debt. 

In  the  1st  Chapter,  Mr.  Capps  compares  the 
respective  proportions  between  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  the  debt  at  different  periods,  and  we 
shall  now  see  the  application  of  the  remarks  we 
made  on  Chap.  IX.  Part  I. 

He  says  that  in  1700,  Gregory  King  estimated 
the  total  wealth  or  capital  of  the  country,  at  615 
millions  sterling,  and  the  debt  at  15  millions,  so 
that  the  debt  was  one  forty-first  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country. 

In  1800,  he  says.  Dr.  Becke  estimated  the 
national  wealth  at  2,500  millions,  and  Sir  William 
Pulteney  at  2,000  millions.  Mr.  Capps  takes  the 
medium  2,250  millions,  and  the  debt  being  450 
millions,  it  would  be  one-fifth  part  of  the  wealth. 

In  1812,  the  wealth  was  estimated  by  Dr. 
Colquhoun  at  £2,736,640,000,  and  the  debt  at 
670  millions,  it  would  therefore  be  nearly  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  wealth. 

Mr.  Capps  then  says,  that  in  1857  the  sum  of 
6,000  millions  may  be  thought  a  moderate  and 
fair  estimate  of  the  national  wealth.  The  total 
debt  may  be  taken  at  800  millions,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  debt  would  be  about  one-seventh 
or  the  property. 

Now  we  will  venture  to  say  that  all  such  esti- 
mates of  the  wealth  of  the  country  are  mere 
delusions,  and  snares.  No  government  inquiry,, 
much  less  any  single  writer  ever  could  have  anv 
valuation  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  which 
would  be  of  the  slightest  service  in  a  scientifio 
point  of  view.  We  will  be  bound  to  say  that  in 
this  estimate  all  intellectual  capital,  and  incorpo- 
real estate  is  wholly  neglected,  which  all  con- 
tributes to  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  Such 
an  estimate  is  perfectly  worthless,  and  we  will 
shew  it  to  be  so,  from  Mr.  Capps's  own  figures. 

We  have  said  above,  what  we  think,  that  no 
one  competent  to  judge  will  dispute,  that  the 
National  Debt  is  not  a  mortgage  on  the  property, 
but  a  charge  on  the  income  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  true  mode  of  com- 
paring the  burden  of  the  debt  with  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  is  by  fndmg  what  praportian  of  the 
income  of  the  conntrygoes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt  The  nation  is  bound  to  pay  about  30  mil- 
lions a  year  out  of  its  income  to  the  fnndholders. 
What  proportion  then  does  that  bear  to  the  income 
out  of  which  it  ia  paid  ?  That  is  clearly  the  true 
weight  of  the  debt. 
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Mr.  Capps  says  that  the  income  of  the  conntrj 
may  be  taken  in  1857,  at  between  6  and  6  hundred 
millions.  Bat  as  we  believe  that  this  estimate 
only  includes  those  who  pay  income  tax,  it  is  clear 
that  a  very  large  addition  muRt  be  made  for  the 
incomes  of  those  persons  who  fall  below  the  limit 
of  the  income  tax,  bat  yet  who  all  pay  taxes,  ont 
of  which  the  dividends  come,  and  whose  incomes 
are  all  equally  pledged  to  pay  the  dividends,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  duke.  Moreover  it  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
taxes  are  paid  by  those  who  fail  below  the  income 
tax,  including  of  course  the  whole  of  what  are 
somewhat  superciliously  called  the  working 
glasses.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
whole  of  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  must  take  the  incomes  of  every 
single  person  In  it,  and  we  shalt  not  be  very  far 
wrong  in  raising  this  600  to  1,000  millions. 

Now  it  is  qnite  clear  that  to  obtain  a  just  com- 
parison of  the  weight  of  the  debt,  we  must  compare 
the  sum  actually  paid  for  the  dividends,  with  the 
income  out  of  which  it  is  paid.  Even  taking  Mr. 
Capps's  estimate,  that  is  in  the  proportion  of  SO 
to  600,  or  one-twentieth  part. 

We  now  see  the  consequence  of  Mr.  Capps*8 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  debt.  By 
comparing  it  to  a  mortgage  on  the  property  he 
makes  it  one-seventh  of  the  national  wealth.  By 
comparing  the  annual  pa3rment  with  the  income 
out  of  which  it  is  paid,  it  is  one-twentieth  ! 

We  believe  that  the  real  proportion  is  much 
less  than  this,  and  that  the  ratio  of  SO  to  1,000, 
would  be  much  nearer  the  truth,  that  is,  one- 
thirty-third  part. 

In  Chap.  II.  Mr.  Capps  considers  the  plans 
hitherto  proposed  for  liquidating  the  debt.  One 
is  that  of  a  direct  seizui-e  of  property,  this  Mr. 
Capps  justly  pronounces  impracticable.  He  then 
considers  the  plan  of  converting  it  into  termi- 
nable annuities,  which  he  pronounces  so  advan- 
tageous, that  it  would  have  been  long  since  adopted 
had  it  been  found  possible  to  accomplish  it.  Only 
unfortunately  every  one  objects  to  it,  and  he  says, 
"  Grenerally  speaking,  it  has  been  found  that  money 
cannot  be  raised  by  terminable  annuities  on  any 
but  the  most  extravagant  terms;  and  the  same 
objection  would  operate  to  prevent  any  voluntary 
conversion  of  the  debt,  except  upon  terms  that 
would  not  be  thought  of.  With  r^zard  to  small 
portions  of  the  debt,  the  holders  of  which  might 
voluntarily  offer  to  accept  a  terminable  annuity 
upon  moderate  terms,  there  could  be  no  objections 
to  the  plan  being  adopted,  though  we  fear  few 
offers  would  be  made. 

**  But  while  admitting  its  general  advantageous- 
ness,  we  think  that  even  this  mode  of  liquidating 
the  debt,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  would  still  be 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  would  throw  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  present  generation ; 
for  no  terminable  annuity  would  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  a  perpetual  one,  unless  a  higher 
annual  interest  were  paid  to  the  annuitants,  during 
the  time  the  annuity  continued.  It  is  useless 
therefore  to  think  of  terminable  annuities,  if  we 
want  any  present  relief  from  the  burden  of  the 
debt." 

Mr.  Capps  then  mentions  a  sinking  fund,  and 
says  that  the  only  one  to  be  approved  of  is  such 
a  one  as  he  mentioned  before^  a  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure.    However,  he  seems  to  dis- 


miss all  these  plans  as  affording  no  real  relief,  in 
which  we  agree  with  him.  fiut  unfortunately 
his  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  kept  up  at  a  large  sur- 
plus of  revenue  over  expenditure  is  open  to 
exactly  the  same  objection  as  the  one  he  brings 
against  terminable  annuities;  in  fact  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing,  it  taxes  the  present 
race  at  a  higher  rate  to  r^eem  the  debt. 

However,  Mr.  Capps  treats  all  these  expedients 
as  of  very  subordinate  imponance,  and  at  p.  157, 
we  find  these  words : — 

"We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  it  U  not 
from  property  that  already  exists^  or  that  may 
arise  in  the  natural  order  of  things^  that  we  are 
to  derive  the  fund  by  which  the  National  Debt 
may  be  redeemed ;  Imt  from  property  that  can  be 

MADB   TO   EXIST   FOB   THB   SXPKKSS    PUSP08B   OF 

PATiRG  OFF  THB  DBBT,  and  the  prodnctiou  of 
which  property  will  benefit  all  piurties  engaged 
therein." 

Heigho!  Here  is  something  at  last.  ^fr. 
Capps  has  surely  Aladdin*s  lamp  in  his  pocket  I 
He  is  going  to  make  property  exist  for  the 
express  purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt,  when 
that  property  neither  does  exist,  nor  ever  would 
exist,  but  for  Mr.  Capps  I  Who  says  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
What  then  is  this  miraculous  plan? 
His  plan  is  tliis,  to  convert  the  national  debt 
into  annuities,  not  only  terminable,  but  pro- 
gressively diminishing—- that  is,  if  they  began  at 
3  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  &ould 
be  reduced  to  2f ;  at  the  end  of  another  ^ve 
years  to  2J,  and  so  on,  till  they  should  be  extin- 
guished at  the  end  of  sixty  years. 

Very  fine  this.  But  Mr.  Capps  acknowledges 
that  the  holders  of  the  annuities  must  receive 
compensation  for  this  compulsory  conversion. 
And  where  is  this  compensation  to  come  from  ? 
Here,  our  readers  will  say,  is  the  grand  secret 
which  Mr.  Capps  has  discovered  of  creating  pro- 
perty which  does  not  exist,  and  never  would 
exist,  but  for  his  plan. 

When  the  reader  is  anxious  to  know  where 
this  property  comes  from,  he  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  read  at  p.  158, — 

"  In  a  few  words  we  think  that  the  fund  is  to 
be  found  in  our  immense  colonial  empire,  the 
lands  and  capabilities  of  which,  comparatively 
valueless  at  present,  may  be  made  under  proper 
arrangementa  to  furnish  ample  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  our  national  debt,  were  it  even 
twice  or  thrice  its  present  magnitude." 

So  after  all,  this  property  which  does  not  exist, 
and  never  would  exist  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  is  all  actually  existing  in  our  colonies ! 

Mr.  Capps's  plan  is  simply  this,  that  subscrip- 
tions for  mieeming  stocks  should  be  invited,  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  £100.  That  each  sub- 
scriber should  have  a  terminable  and  constantly 
diminishing  annuity  as  above,  and  be  entitled  to 
a  grant  of  public  limds  in  any  of  the  colonies  he 
pleases,  to  be  adequate  compensation  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  annuity.  That,  as 
the  land  would  be  valueless  in  its  unreclaimed 
condition,  each  subscriber  is  to  be  entitled  to  an 
advance,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  subscribed  by  him ;  which 
portion  with  others,  should  be  set  apart  as  a 
general  fund  to  open  up  proper  access  to  and 
clear,  as  far  as  the  fimd  will  admit,  the  section 
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of  the  land  so  granted.  The  necessary  works 
for  this  purpose  might  either  be  undertaken  by 
the  government,  with  or  without  convict  labour, 
or  committed  to  Boards  of  Commissioners  in 
whose  appointment  the  subscribers  should  have  a 
voice,  or  a  certain  number  of  whom  the  sub- 
scribers might  actually  appoint. 

**  Whatever  sum  or  proportion  of  the  original 
subscription  it  might  be  found  necessary  thus  to 
set  apart,  let  it  form  a  lien  or  mortgage  upon  the 
land  so  granted,  to  be  repaid  withm  a  given 
number  of  years,  the  subscriber  in  the  meantime 
paying  such  an  interest  for  the  advance  as  would 
be  equal  to  that  which  was  payable  in  the  govern- 
ment stock  at  the  time  of  bis  subscription.  Sub- 
scribers to  have  the  power  to  redeem  the  said 
lien,  or  mortgage,  at  any  time  within  the  period 
named. 

"  Let  the  remainder  of  the  subscription  money, 
after  the  above  advance  is  provided  for,  be  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  redemption 
of  the  debt ;  and  let  the  interest  receivable  from 
the  subscribers  an  account  of  such  advance  go  to 
the  vayment  of  the  dividends  on  that  portion  of 
stocH  which  cannot  at  present  be  redeemed  until  the 
advance  is  repaidy 

We  have  given  this  proposal  in  Mr.  Capp8*s  own 
words,  that  our  readers  may  jud^  of  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Capps  points  out,  that  in  our  colonies  and 
India  there  are  boundless  regions  which  may  be 
applied  to  such  a  purpose. 

After  all,  Mr.  Capps  says  that  this  is  the  very 
plan  that  has  been  adopted  in  America  to  pay 
off  her  public  debts,  which  is  undoubtedly  true, 
though  we  think  that  there  is  some  difference 
both  between  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  to  be 
paid  ofi^  and  the  distance  of  the  land  to  be  dis- 
posed of  from  the  parent  state. 

Mr.  Ctgpps  thinks  that  the  entire  liquidation  of 
the  NationiU  Debt  within  sixty  years  might  be 
effected  by  these  means.  We  think  he  is  a  great 
deal  too  sanguine.  Taking  the  debt  at  800  mil- 
lions, it  would  require  8  millions  of  persons  with 
£100  each  to  come  forward  to  do  it.  Is  there 
the  remotest  chance  of  finding  such  a  number  of 
persons?  Moreover,  all  this  money  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  productive  employment  in  this 
kingdom,  where  it  contributes  to  the  revenue,  and 
sunk  in  distant  regions,  where  it  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  revenue.  We  fear  that  there  is 
little  more  chance  of  a  solid  result  from  such  a 
scheme  than  from  either  of  the  other  plans. 

We  have  noticed  this  essay  at  such  length  be- 
cause the  points  discussed  in  it  have  a  real  in- 
terest, and  are  much  misunderstood.  Though 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Capps  is  master  of  them, 
we  congratukte  him  on  his  £200. 

CABAOAS. 

Les  agricultores  y  commerciantes  de  esta  ciudad 
reclamando  la  alteracion  en  la  moneta.  Caracas, 
1826. 

CARACCIOLLIy  DOMENICO,  Mabchbsb. 
Born  at  Naples  in  1715.  He  was  Ambassador 
to  the  Courts  of  England  and  France.  At  the 
latter  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  French 
Philosophers.  He  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Sicily  in  1780,  and  his  administration  was  greatly 
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applauded.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  1786,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death 
in  1789. 

Riflessioni  suU*  economia  e  Vestrasione  de* 
frumenti  delta  Sicilian  fatte  in  occasions  delta 
carestia  deU*  indizione  IIL^  1784  e  1785. 

CABAMELLI,  GUISEPPK 
SulV  amministrazione  delta  giusiizia  e  delta 
finama,    Boma,  1848. 

CARBALLO  T  WANGUEHEBT, 
BENIGNO. 

CuTso  de  economia  politico,    Madrid,  1855-56. 

CABBASIUS,  JOANVES. 

Carmen  de  pecunia  omnium  Regind  quod 
publice  decantabit,  J.  B,  Horn©,  West  Fris., 
1705. 

CABDONNEL,  ADAH  DE. 

Numismata  Scotia ;  or  a  series  of  the  Scotch 
coinage  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  to  the 
Union.    Edinburgh,  1786. 

CABDWELL.  EDWABD,  D.D.  Principal 
of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Lectures  on  the  Coinage  of  the  Oreehs  and 
Romans;  delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxford,  1832. 

These  are  very  interesting  lectures.  (Coinaob). 

CABDWELL.  EDWABD,  The  Right  Honor- 
able ;  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  was  born  in 
1813.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, whore  he  took  a  double  first  class  in  1835. 
He  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1838.  From  February  1845  to  July 
1846,  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  From 
December  1852  to  Februarv  1855,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  June,  1859, 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
He  was  member  for  Clitheroe  from  1842  to  1847 ; 
for  Liverpool  from  1847  to  1852.  He  has  sat 
for  Oxford,  with  a  short  interval,  from  1853  to 
the  present  time.  He  was  appointed  one  of  his 
literary  executors  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  Stanhope,  has  edited  one 
volume  of  his  memoirs. 

Mr.  Cardwell  was  chairman  of  the  Committees 
of  f  he  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts  in 
1857  and  1858.  The  great  commercial  crisis  of 
1857  having  occurred  in  the  interval,  was  of 
course  a  prominent  subject  of  inquiry.  One 
would  naturally  expect  that  a  gentleman  filling 
the  office  of  chairman  of  such  a  committee,  and 
the  author  of  the  Report  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  presented  to  the  House,  should  at 
least  be  fiamiliar  with  the  mechanism  of  Banking. 
Still  less  should  we  expect  that  he  should  in  his 
questions  shew  the  most  manifest  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  We  will  make  an  extract 
from  the  Report  first.    It  says,  §  67,— 

**  Those  who  advocate  what  is  called  the  theory 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  are  guided  by  the  following 
principles.  They  regard  Bank  Notes  as  beins 
for  every  practical  purpose,  equally  with  the  gold 
they  represent,  the  money  of  the  country — the 
measure  of  value— that  which  extinguishes  debt 
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•—Dot  as  a  mere  fonn  of  paper  credit,  depending 
on  the  credit  of  the  issuer,  and  constituting  only 
the  evidence  and  vehicle  for  transfer  of  a  debt, 
which  still  continues.  If  complete  effect  were 
given  to  their  view,  the  result  would  be,  that  for 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  there  would  be  one 
description  of  note  only,  issued  by  the  State, 
based  on  bullion  in  the  custody  of  the  State. 
This  note  so  secured  by  bullion,  would  be  a  legal 
tender  everywhere,  except  at  the  place  of  issue. 
Experience  having  shewn  that,  even  in  the  times 
when  the  paper  circulation  is  most  contracted, 
the  sum  in  circulation  with  the  public  at  large 
can  never  fall  below  a  certain  amount,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  presented  to  the  Bank  for  pay- 
ment in  gold, — they  are  satisfied  that  to  this 
extent — so  limited  by  experience — the  actual  de- 
posit of  bullion  may  safely  be  dispensed  with, 
the  notes  in  question  resting  on  the  security  of 
the  State.  This  is  their  justification  for  the  per- 
mission accorded  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue 
14  millions  of  notes  without  the  deposit  of  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  bullion.  They  consider 
any  addition  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  to  be  the  act  of  the  private  individual 
who  carries  bullion  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  or 
to  the  department  of  Issue  to  be  exchanged  for 
notes;  fixing  the  standard  of  money,  and  veri- 
fying the  conformity  of  the  pieces  therewith,  by 
either  of  these  processes  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
State ;  the  use  of  money y  and  that  only^  they  regard 
at  the  province  of  a  banh,  whether  of  a  private 
person  or  incorporation,  or  of  the  banking  depart' 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  England,^* 

11  onr  readers  will  refer  to  the  article  Bank 
they  will  see  what  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  Banking  it  displays;  it  will 
be  seen  there  that  Banking  especially  consists  in 
the  creation  of  credit,  in  the  form  of  Banh  notes, 
or  deposits.  But  we  have  the  most  distinct  evi- 
dence firom  Mr.  CardwelFs  own  mouth  of  his  total 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  a  remark 
made  by  him  in  the  examination  of  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

Mr.  John  Torr,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  went  to 
America  during  the  pressure  in  the  autumn  of 
1857,  and  was  examined  before  the  Committee. 
He  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Wilson  upon  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Banks. 

4939.  **  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  the  fact,  that 
all  the  transactions  of  the  banks  in  New  York  are 
published  periodically,  and  at  very  short  intervals, 
by  the  banking  department  ? — I  believe  they  are 
published  weekly. 

4940.  '*  These  accounts,  as  they  are  published, 
shew  the  circulation  of  notes,  the  amount  of 
specie  held  by  the  banks,  the  amount  of  advances 
made  bv  the  banks,  the  amount  of  securities  held 
^y  the  banks,  and  all  the  items  in  great  detail ; 
do  they  not  ? — They  do. 

4941 .  **  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  while  the  circulation  of  notes  had 
not  increased  at  all,  or  had  increased  to  the  very 
smallest  possible  amount,  the  amount  of  advances, 
as  shewn  by  those  accounts,  had,  as  you  have  referred 
to,  increased  to  a  very  CTiormous  amount  f-^Yes ; 
1  must  apologize  for  the  answer  which  I  gave ;  I 
meant  the  advances  when  I  said  the  notes;  / 
meemt  the  liabiUty  of  the  banh  from  its  advances 
made  on  securities. 

4942.  Chairman  (Mr,  Cardwell)  :  "  The  mere 


act  of  making  an  advance  does  not  render  a  person 
liable ;  or  coumsn  thb  uabixitt  is  thb  othsb 
WAT  ?— -Yes. 

4943.  **  Will  you  trace  the  process  by  which 
the  banks  increased  their  own  liabilities  by 
making  advances  to  others? — Looking  at  the 
securities  which  they  held  firom  other  parties  by 
making  advances  to  a  number  of  merchants  to  a 
larger  amount  than  usual,  they  felt  that  the  in- 
debtedness of  these  parties  to  them  was  more  than 
was  prudent. 

4944.  Mr.  Wilson:  **Doyoa  mean  that  the 
banks  had  made  undue  and  imprudent  advances 
in  the  loan  of  their  capital  and  deposits^ — I 
apprehend  that  they  thought  so.    *    *    *    ♦    * 

4945.  ''Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  the  amount  of  the  ciH[)ital  subscribed 
to  the  banks  in  New  York  had  very  greatly 
increased  P — I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

4946.  ''Are  yon  aware  that  the  amount  of 
deposits  had  very  greatly  increased? — I  do  not 
know  it  from  my  own  knowledge. 

4947.  "  But  it  would  either  be  firom  deposits, 
or  from  capital  that  increased  advances  could  be 
made  by  the  banks  ?— Cwtainly. 

4948.  "  Therefore  if  you  are  aware  that  in- 
creased advances  were  made  to  a  large  extent,  it 
must  have  been  either  from  an  increase  of  sub- 
scribed capital,  or  from  an  increase  of  deposits  ? — 
Yea,  I  apprehend  so." 

In  the  extract  from  the  Report  given  above, 
we  have  shown  how  completely  Mr.  Cardwell 
has  misconceived  the  nature  and  effects  of  Bank- 
ing, when  he  says  that  it  only  uses  money  already 
existing.  The  very  nature  of  Banking  being 
to  create  credit.  In  question  4942,  he  has  also 
shown  beyond  dispute,  how  entirely  he  misunder- 
stands it.  Mr.  Torr  had  a  perception  of  the  true 
nature  of  it,  for  he  says  that  the  Bank^  increased 
their  liabilities  by  their  advances,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  However,  Mr.  Cardwell  catches 
him  up,  for  he  says  "  The  mere  act  of  making  an 
advance  does  not  render  a  person  liable  ;  of  course 
the  liability  is  the  other  way!!*'  The  witness 
was  so  easily  shaken  out  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  he  weakly  answers,  "  ves !  '*  And  then  Mr. 
Cardwell  follows  up  his  advantage  by  Q.  4943. 
Mr.  Wilson  asks  him  if  the  Ban&  had  made  im- 
prudent advances  out  of  their  Capital  and  De» 
posit.  Why,  the  "  deposit "  is  the  credit  created 
in  the  Bank's  books  I  Snrely  we  may  marvel 
that  such  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  me- 
chanism of  Banking  should  pass  unchallenged  by 
the  Committee,  who  counted  more  than  one 
banker  among  its  members.  At  all  events  we 
may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  futile  nature  of  Par- 
liamentary inquiries  into  Banking,  when  those 
who  conduct  them  display  such  ignorance  of  the 
facts  of  what  they  are  inquiring  about,  as  would 
make  them  the  laughing  stock  or  any  bank  clerk. 

CABELLinS,  FRAirCIBCTTB. 

Nummorum  veterum  Italia  avos  ipse  coUegit,  et 
ordine  geographico  disposuit  descriptio,  Neapoli, 
1812. 

Idem,  Edidit  C.  Caveelonius;  aecesserunt  F, 
M,  Avellini  adnotationes,    Lispiie,  1850. 

CABET.  HENBT  0.  The  son  of  Matthew 
Carey,  an  Irishman,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
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eonntry  from  being  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
in  1783,  was  born  in  1798  at  Philadelphia  where 
his  father  had  established  a  newspaper,  and  pnb- 
lishing  business.  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  latter  business  in  1821,  and  con- 
tinued it  till  1838.  In  1824,  he  established  the 
system  of  periodical  trade  sales,  which  subsists  in 
America. 

Mr.  Carey  is  generally  considered  as  the  most 
eminent  economist  whom  America  has  produced, 
and  his  writings  in  many  instances  have  been 
directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo. 

Essay  on  the  rate  of  Wages^  with  an  examina' 
Hon  of  ^  causes  of  the  differences  in  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  population  throughout  the  world, 
Philadelphia,  1835. 

This  is  a  very  able  essay,  consisting  in  a  great 
part  of  a  commentary  on  Mr.  Senior's  Lectures 
on  Wages.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful 
miscellaneous  information,  and  one  of  its  main 
objects  is  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  Ricardo,  that 
high  profits  can  only  come  from  depressed  wages. 

Principles  of  PoliUeal  Economy,  Philadelphia, 
1837-8-40. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  In  Chap.  I.  Mr. 
Carey  treats  of  production,  which  he  defines  to 
be  '*  an  alteration  in  the  existing  particles  of 
matter^  by  which  that  matter  may  be  rendered  mare 
useful  or  agreeable,  than  in  its  present  state.** 
This,  though  longer  in  form,  agrees  substantially 
with  our  own  definition,  for  he  includes  in  it  all 
who  are  engaged  in  either  altering  the  form  or 
the  place  of  any  product.  He  then  quotes  and 
adopts  Mr.  Senior's  opinion  that  Adam  Smith's 
distinction  between  productiye  and  unproductive 
labor  is  untenable,  and  that  all  exchangeable 
products,  material  or  immaterial,  are  Economical 
Elements. 

Chap.  II.  and  m.  treats  of  Value,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  Labor  is  the  sole  cause  of  Valucy 
in  which  he  follows  the  opinions  of  Malthus, 
Mc  Culloch,  Senior,  and  Ricardo,  and  does  not' 
introduce  any  novelty  into  the  discussion.  Chap. 
IV.  is  on  the  Value  of  Land,  Chap.  V.  is  "<w 
the  effects  of  the  extension  of  cultivation  upon 
Wages.**  This  Chapter  contains  several  useful 
strictures  on  Malthus  and  others,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  make  out  that  the  laborers  in  the 
I5th  century  were  much  better  off  than  those  at 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Carey  shows  how  many 
corrections  are  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the 
figures  quoted,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  has  for  several 
centuries  been  constantly  improving,  instead  of 
getting  worse,  as  has  been  so  often  said.  This  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that  profits 
are  large  and  wages  high  only  when  the  most 
fertile  lands  are  cultivated.  Chap.  VI.  is  on  the 
**  Effect  of  the  extension  of  cultivation  upon  the 
proms  of  Capital,**  In  this,  Mr,  Carey  has 
collectea  many  interesting  facts,  and  affirms,  that, 
L  With  the  increase  of  Capital  and  extension  of 
cultivation,  there  is  an  increased  facility  of  pro- 
duction, n.  That  with  this  increased  facility  of 
production  there  is  increased  ability  to  accumu- 
late Capital.  III.  That  with  this  increased 
facility  of  accumulation,  there  is  a  diminution  of 
the  power  to  demand  rent,  or  interest,  and  that 
the  owner  can  claim,  and  the  laborer  will  give,  a 
diminished  proportion  of  the  product  of  labor,  in 


return  for  the  use  of  any  species  of  Capital.  IV. 
That  the  diminished  proportion  of  this  increased 
product  that  is  assigned  to  the  Capitalist,  gives 
him  a  larger  quantity  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced. V.  That  the  larger  quantity  that  thus 
falls  to  both  laborer  and  capitalist,  is  exchanged 
for  other  commodities  at  much  less  cost,  as  capital 
and  production  increase.  The  owner  of  the  ship 
and  of  the  wagon  transport  it  to  market,  and 
bring  in  return  the  commodities  desired,  taking  a 
constantly  decreasing  proportion  for  so  doing. 
The  proportion  retained  by  the  storekeeper  for 
exchanging  is  also  reduced,  and  thus  everything 
tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  laborer 
as  wages,  and  by  the  Capitalist  as  profits.  VI. 
That  any  given  quantity  of  Capital  is  now  ob- 
tained at  much  smaller  cost  of  labor  than  at  any 
time  past.  VU.  That  the  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties obtainable  in  return  for  permitting  the  use  of 
any  given  quantity  of  capital,  is  greater  now  than 
it  was  30,  50,  100,  or  500  years  since.  VIII. 
That  thus  while  the  present  reward  of  labor,  in 
the  form  of  wages,  is  constantly  increasing,  there 
is  an  equally  constant  increase  in  the  reward  of 
economy  and  prudence,  in  the  diminished  exertion 
required  to  secure  to  the  laborer  t^  future  income, 
in  the  form  of  rent  or  interest. 

Chap.  VII.  on  the  "  Cost  and  Value  of  existing 
landed  Capital,**  Contains  many  judicious  and 
striking  observations  on  colonization. 

In  Chap.  YUL^  Mr.  Carey  considers  "  objec- 
tions "  which  may  be  made  to  the  views  advo- 
cated bv  him,  and  among  others  he  says,  ^*  It  may 
be  said  that  labor  is  not  invariably  a  cause  of 
Value,**  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Senior,  who  says, 
^*  The  fact  that  that  circumstance  (labor)  is  not 
essential  to  value,  will  be  demonstrated  if  we  can 
suppose  a  case  in  which  value  could  exist  without 
it.  If,  while  carelessly  lounging  along  the  sea 
shore,  I  were  to  pick  up  a  pearl,  would  it  have 
no  value  ?  Mr.  Mc  Culloch  would  answer  that 
the  value  of  the  pearl  was  the  result  of  my 
appropriative  industry  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up.** 
There  is  no  one  who  knows  anything  about 
Inductive  Science  who  will  not  see  that  Mr. 
Senior's  observation  is  perfectly  conclusive.  And 
what  is  Mr.  Carey's  answer  ?  "  Pearls  may  be 
found  by  those  who  do  not  seek  them,  and  meteoric 
iron  may  be  a  gift  to  those  who  little  anticipate 
its  reception,  while  others  may  seek  for  pearls,  or 
dig  for  iron,  without  profitable  results.  These 
are  accidents  which  do  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
{pree,  militate  against  the  assertion  that  all  value 
IS  the  result  of  labor.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  one  thousand  parts  of  those 
annually  created  are  so,  and  the  exceptions  are 
too  slight  to  be  deserving  of  consideration  ?  They 
are  just  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  the  rule  1 1  '* 

This  paragraph  wotdd  alone  be  sufficient  to 
prove  Mr.  Carey's  want  of  Lcientific  spirit.  What 
person  who  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  In- 
ductive Science,  but  would  smile  to  hear  that 
exceptions  prove  the  rule !  A  fact  that  is  totally 
irreconcilable  with  a  theory  is  the  proof  of  the 
theory  I  This  is  truly  something  new  in  Science. 
In  the  old  world,  facts  are  the  tests  of  theories, 
and  though  999  instances  may  seem  to  suit  a 
theory,  it  is  universally  held  that  the  thousandth, 
which  does  not  agree  with  it,  disproves  it.  What 
an  admirable  proof  of  the  emission  theory  of 
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light  it  was  to  find  that  namerous  facts  could  not 
be  accoauted  for  by  it ! 

In  Chap.  IX.,  Mr.  Carey  gives  us  the  "results  " 
of  his  investigations,  which  we  may  present  to 
our  readers. 

Of  Value. 

I.  That  all  value  is  exchangeable. 

II.  That  labor  is  the  sole  cause  of  Value. 

III.  That  the  value  of  commodities,  at  the 
time  of  production,  is  measured  by  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  labor  required  therefor. 

IV.  That  with  everjr  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  labor,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  thereof,  required  for  the  production  of 
any  given  quantity  of  commodities. 

V.  That  the  value  of  existing  capital  cannot 
exceed  that  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor 
required  for  its  reproduction,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  for  which  it  will  exchange  tends  to 
fall  with  every  improvement  in  the  quality 
thereof. 

Of  Labor, 

VI.  That  labor,  when  aided  by  Capital,  be- 
comes more  productive,  and  is  thus  improved  in 
its  quality. 

VII.  That  every  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  labor  is  attend^  by  an  increased  facility  of 
accumulation. 

VIII.  That  this  increased  power  of  accumu- 
lating capital  tends  to  lessen  the  value,  in  labor, 
of  that  already  existing,  and  to  diminish  the  pro- 
portion of  the  product  of  labor  that  can  be  de- 
manded in  return  for  permitting  it  to  be  used. 

IX.  That  the  proportion  that  can  be  claimed 
by  those  who  transport  its  products,  and  by  the 
storekeeper  who  exchanges  them  for  the  com- 
modities required  in  return,  is,  in  like  manner,  in 
a  constant  course  of  reduction,  as  labor  becomes 
more  productive. 

X.  That  the  laborer  is  thus  enabled  to  retain 
a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  com- 
modities produced. 

XI.  That  where  population  and  capital  are 
small,  and  where  the  superior  soils,  only,  are  cul- 
tivated, labour  is  unproductive :  that  the  pro- 
portion claimed  by  the  landowner  is  large,  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  great,  and  the  proportion 
taken  by  the  storekeeper  is  so,  while  that  which 
is  retained  bv  the  laborer  is  small.  He  i^  there- 
fore poor  and  miserable. 

XII.  That  as  population  and  capital  increase, 
and  as  cultivation  is  extended  over  the  inferior 
soils,  labour  becomes  more  productive,  and  there 
is  a  constant  diminution  in  the  proportion  claimed 
by  the  owner  of  Capital,  whether  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  land,  or  to  the  transportation,  or 
exchange,  of  commodities,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  proportion  retained  by  the 
laborer,  and  a  constant  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition. 

Of  CapUul. 

Xni.  That  the  power  to  demand  rent  arises 
from  labor  applied  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
and  that  rent  and  interest  are  alike  profits  of 
Capital. 

XIV.  That  the  aid  of  Capital  tends  to  render 
labor  more  productive,  thus  improving  its  quality. 

XV.  That  the  further  acquisition  of  Capital 


is  facilitated  by  every  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  labor. 

XVI.  That  this  increased  facility  of  accumu- 
lation is  attended  by  a  diminution  in  the  labor 
value  of  all  previously  existing  capital. 

XVII.  That  it  is  also  attended  with  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labor 
that  can  be  claimed  for  permitting  capital  to  be 
used. 

XVIII.  That  labor  is  by  its  improvement  in 
quality  rendered  so  much  more  productive,  that 
this  diminution  in  the  proportion  claimed  by  the 
capitalist,  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities  obtained  in  return  for  the  use 
of  any  given  amount  of  capital. 

XIX.  That  where  population  and  capital  are 
small,  and  where  the  superior  soils,  only,  are  cul- 
tivated, further  capital  is  accumulated  with  diffi- 
culty, and  its  owner  takes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  product  of  labor  in  return  for  permitting  its 
use ;  but  that  large  proportion  yields  but  a  small 
amount  of  commodities,  and  thus  a  large  quantity 
of  labor  is  required  to  secure  a  given  amount  of 
income. 

XX.  That  as  population  and  capital  increase, 
and  as  cultivation  is  extended  over  the  inferior 
soils,  further  capital  is  accumulated  with  greater 
facility,  and  the  proportion  of  the  Capitalist  is 
diminished;  but  that  smaller  proportion  yields 
him  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  com- 
modities, and  thus  a  smaller  amount  of  labor  is 
required  to  secure  a  given  amount  of  income. 

XXI.  That  thus  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  of  qtpital,  and  with  the  extension  of 
cultivation,  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  both  laborer  and  capitalist.  That 
the  former,  while  enjoying  a  constantly  increasing 
measure  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
experiences  a  constantly  increasing  facility  in 
becoming  himself  a  capitalist,  to  enjoy  an  equally 
constantly  increasing  measure  of  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  life,  in  return  for  the  industry, 
prudence,  and  integrity  which  enables  him  to 
become  so. 

"  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  natural  laws, 
regulating  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  experience 
of  the  world  for  hundreds,  and  thousands,  of  years. 
That  they  are  so  we  feel  assured,  because  they  are 
like  all  the  other  laws  of  nature,  simple^  and 
therefore  likely  to  he  umversally  true** 

Here  again,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Carey*s  logic  is 
somewhat  at  fault  Because  all  other  laws  of 
nature  are  simple,  (which  is  a  very  doubtful 
assertion,)therefore,  all  simple  laws  are  laws  of 
nature.  This  is  a  simple  argument,  but,  we  fear, 
is  not  on  that  account  a  law  of  nature. 

In  Chap.  X.  Mr.  Carey  treats  of  ^  Fluctuations 
of  Price,"  but  this  chapter  is  not  sufficiently  full. 
He  however  arrives  at  a  very  sound  doctirine  that, 
"  Diminished  production  in  any  part  of  the  world 
tends  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  ^mmodities 
obtainable  by  the  labor  in  every  other  part^  while 
increased  production  in  any  one,  tends  to  increase 
it  in  every  other.  It  is  therefore  to  the  interest 
of  all  that  universal  peace  should  reim — ^that 
capital  should  inciease — and  that  labor  should  be 
productive." 

He  also  affirms  that,  "  When  the  rise  of  money 
wages  is  preceded  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities, it  arises  from  diminished  prodaction— ^  « 
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or  from  excess  of  the  substitutes  for  money — ^is 
disadvantageous  to  tlie  laborer,  and  temporary  in 
its  dni-ation. 

"  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  it  arises  from 
increased  production — is  advantageous  to  the  la- 
borer— and  is  likely  to  be  peimanent." 

The  next  seven  chapters  are  occupied  with 
examining  the  views  of  preceding  economists, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  doctrines  obtained 
by  himself. 

In  Chap.  XI.,  he  examines  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus,  and  well  shews  his  inconsistency  in  de- 
fining wealth  as  ''  the  material  things  necessary, 
useful,  or  agreeable  to  man,  which  have  required 
some  portion  of  human  exertion  to  produce,**  and 
then  saying  that  the  Value  of  Land  consists  in 
the  scarcity  of  that  which  is  fertile,  or  possessed 
of  advantages  of  situation,  and  that  the  owners 
derive  the  power  of  demanding  rent  for  its  use 
from  the  necessity  which  exists  of  having  re- 
course to  soils  that  yield  a  smaller  return  to  labor. 
Two  doctrines  which,  Mr.  Carey  justly  says,  con- 
tradict one  another.  He  then  enters  into  a  long 
investigation  to  di^rove  Malthus*s  doctrine  of 
Rent.  In  Chap.,  XII.,  he  examines  Ricardo*8 
theory  of  Rent ;  and  in  Chap.  XIII.,  he  discusses 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  J.  B.  Say,  Col. 
Torrens,  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  In 
Chap.  XIY.,  he  reviews  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mc 
CuUoch  and  Mr.  Scrope;  and  in  Chap.  XV., 
those  of  Mr.  Senior ;  and  in  Chap.  XVI.,  those 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  the  author  of  the  "Critical 
Dissertation  on  Value. "  In  Chap.  XVH.,  those 
of  Mr.  Jones. 

In  Chap.  XVm.,  Mr.  Carey  adopts  Dr.  John- 
son*s  definition  of  Revenue,  as  *'  Income ;  annual 
profits  derived  from  lands  or  other  fonds.**  A 
portion  of  this,  he  says,  is  expended,  and  the  re- 
mainder being  laid  by  to  accumulate,  constitutes 
capital. 

In  Chap.  XIX.,  Mr.  Carey  agrees  with  Mr. 
Mc  Culloch  in  his  definition  of  Capital,  and  in- 
cludes all  articles  possessing  exchangeable  value, 
the  accumulated  products  of  past  labor.  As  we 
entirely  dissent  from  this  definition,  we  may  refer 
to  Capftal. 

In  Chap.  XX.,  Mr.  Carey  endeavours  to  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  Wages  and  Profits,  and  says, 
"Profits  are  the  compensation  received  for  the 
use  of  capital,  the  accumulated  labor  of  past 
times,  while  Wages  are  obtained  by  present  labor, 
and  are  the  reward  of  time,  attention,  talent,  and 
often  of  the  sacrifice  of  convenience,  comfort,  and 
even  of  health.  The  first  is  paid  for  the  aid  of 
things,  and  the  last  for  the  services  of  men.** 

Chap.  XXI.  contains  a  general  summary  of 
Mr.  Cfarey*s  doctrine;  among  other  results  he 
flays,— 

IIL  That  as  man  cannot  ihcrease,  or  decrease, 
the  quantity  of  matter  of  which  the  world  is 
composed,  he  has  it  only  in  his  power  to  alter  in 
its  form,  or  in  its  place,  the  matter  already 
existing.  Production,  therefore,  consists  in  the 
appropriation,  alteration,  or  transportation,  of  the 
gifts  of  nature. 

rV.  That  the  articles  so  produced  have  value 
in  his  estimation,  because  of  the  labor  that  has 
been  given  in  exchange  for  them. 

V.  That  tne  value  thus  produced  constitutes 
his  revenue. 
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VI.  That  a  portion  of  his  revenue  is  applied 
to  the  satisfaction  of  present  wants,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  laid  by  for  future  enjoyment,  or  to  aid 
him  in  further  production. 

VII.  That  the  portion  thus  laid  by  constitutes 
his  Capital,  under  which  head  is  embraced  all 
articles  possessing  exchangeable  value,  whether 
in  the  form  of  land,  houses,  ships,  provisions, 
diamonds,  or  commodities  of  any  other  description. 

XIII.  That  as  labor  improves  in  its  quality 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  diminution  in  the 
quantity  thereof  that  can  be  obtained  in  exchange 
for  existing  Capital.  The  value  of  the  latter  is 
limited  by  the  cost  of  production. 

XIX.  That  when  labor  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
production  is  small,  capital  is  accumulated  with 
difBculty,  and  the  owner  claims  a  large  proportion 
of  the  product  in  return  for  granting  its  aid. 

XXII.  That  as  labor  is  improved  in  its  quality, 
it  becomes  more  productive,  capital  is  accumulated 
at  less  cost  of  labor ;  and  its  owner  can  demand 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  product  in  return  for 
gpranting  its  aid. 

XXIII.  That  with  every  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  labor  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be 
divided  is  increased.  That  then  increased  pro- 
duction is  attended  by  the  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  laborer,  to  retain  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  commodities  produced.  He  is 
therefore  constantly  improving  in  his  condition. 

XXVL  That  the  interests  of  the  Capitalist 
and  laborer  are  thus  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other,  as  each  derives  advantage  from  every 
measure  that  tends  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
capital  and  to  render  labor  productive,  while 
every  measure  that  tends  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect  is  injurious  to  both. 

XXVIII.  That  the  interests  of  all  nations  are 
therefore  in  harmony  with  each  other,  as  every 
measure  that  tends  to  lessen  production  in  one 
nation,  tends  to  lessen  the  reward  of  both 
labourer  and  capitalist  in  every  other  nation,  and 
every  measure  that  tends  to  increase  production 
in  one  nation  tends  to  increase  the  reward 
of  the  laborer  and  capitalist  in  every  other 
nation. 

XXXI.  That  in  the  infancy  of  society,  the 
want  of  capital  compels  man  to  depend  for  a 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  appro- 
priation of  those  articles  produced  by  nature 
without  his  aid,  and  he  is  compelled  to  roam  over 
extensive  tracts  of  land  to  obtain  sufficient  to 
support  existeiice.  He  relies,  exclusively,  upon 
the  superior  soils. 

XXXII.  That  he  is  therefore  compelled  to 
live  apart  from  his  fellow  men,  or  to  associate 
with  them  in  very  small  communities.  Population 
is,  consequently,  thinlv  scattered  over  the  land. 
Fertile  land  is  abundant,  but  he  has  not  the 
means  of  rendering  it  productive. 

XXXni.  That  if  successful  in  his  search 
after  food,  he  does  not  possess  the  means  of  trans- 
porting, or  of  preserving  that  which  he  does  not 
require  for  immediate  consumption.  His  life  i^, 
therefore,  a  constant  alternation  of  waste  and 
starvation.    He  is  poor  and  miserable. 

XXXIV.  That  with  the  first  accumulation  of 
capital  he  acquires  the  power  of  resorting  to  an 
inferior  soil  for  subsistence.  He  finds  that  a  more 
limited  space  will  Supply  his  wants;  and  he  is 
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enabled  to  draw  nearer  to  his  feUow  men,  to  unite 
with  them  in  the  dirision  of  employment,  and 
thus  to  obtain  their  co-operation,  by -which  the 
labor  of  all  is  rendered  more  prodactiye. 

XXXY.  That  with  the  farther  accumulation 
of  capital,  he  brings  into  action  soils  still  more 
inferior,  and  with  every  such  change  finds  in- 
creased facility  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  a  diminished  surface ;  he  is,  therefore, 
enabled  to  draw  daily  nearer  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  daily  more  and  more  to  co-operate  with  them, 
by  which  co-operation  his  labor  \a  rendered  daily 
more  productive.  This  increased  facility  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  subsistence,  causes  a  con- 
stant diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion required  for  the  production  of  food,  and 
•nables  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  production  of  clothing, 
shelter,  and  the  other  comforts  of  life.  • 

XXXVn.  That  thus  as  Capital  increases, 
population  becomes  more  dense,  and  the  inferior 
soils  are  brought  into  action  with  a  constantly 
increasing  return  to  labor.  Men  are  enabled  to 
benefit  by  the  co-operation  of  their  neighbours, 
and  habits  of  kindness  and  good  feelmg  take  the 
place  of  the  savage  and  predatory  habits  of  the 
early  period.  Poverty  and  misery  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  are  replaced  by  ease  and  comfort. 
Labor  becomes  gradually  less  severe,  and  the 
quantity  required  to  secure  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence is  diminished,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  His 
moral  improvement  keeps  pace  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  his  physical  condition,  and  thus  the 
▼urtues  of  civilization  replace  the  vices  of  savage 
life. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  his  first  part,  considered  the 
production  and  distribution  of  Wealth,  as  thev 
would  naturally  be,  if  not  controlled,  thwarted, 
and  restrained  by  disturbing  causes.  These  he 
finds  in  want  of  security  to  person,  to  property, 
and  under  these  latter,  Mr.  Carey  very  properly 
includes  all  sorts  of  unjust  interferences  with  the 
right  of  disposing  property,  protection,  trade  re- 
straints of  all  sorts.  Unproductive  expenditure 
has  also  been  a  retarding  cause.  Mr.  Carey  then 
examines  the  differences  in  the  quality  of  labor, 
and  under  this  head  includes  credit.  ^.  Carey 
then  considers  the  quantity  of  labour,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  product  between  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist.  All  these  several  branches  of  in- 
quiry ara  applied  to  India,  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  facts  collected,  and  on 
each  subject  the  author  assigns  tiie  superiority  to 
the  United  States. 

In  Chap.  IX.  he  considers  the  support  of 
Government,  which  must  be  supported  by  tax- 
ation, which  may  assume  four  forms.  I.  A 
specific  tax  upon  each  individual,  payable  in 
money,  n.  A  tax  on  capital.  III.  A  tax  on 
commodities  consumed.    Iv.  A  tax  on  income. 

The  first  he  says  is  unequal  and  unjust.  The 
second  he  says  is  eqnallv  injurious.  The  third 
he  says  is  also  unjust,  as  it  tends  to  throw  nearly 
the  whole  burden  on  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
Carey  decides  that  the  last,  or  an  income-tax,  is 
the  only  fair  method,  and  he  evidently  means 
'  that  it  should  be  levied  on  all  incomes  equally, 
from  whatever  source  they  come.  **  By  such  a 
tax  every  man  contribut<»  in  the  ratio  of  his 


interest  The  capitalist,  with  a  large  revenue, 
pays  his  share,  while  the  laborer,  with  an  income 
of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  pays, 
as  he  ought,  for  that  tranqnillitV,  which  tends  to 
promote  the  growth  of  Capital,  and  to  secure 
him  a  large  reward  for  his  exertions.  Paying 
for  it,  he  values  it,  and  while  he  will  be  disposed 
to  furnish  the  necessary  contribution,  he  will 
have  every  inducement  to  watch  that  tiie  quan- 
tity is  not  greater  than  is  required  for  an  econo- 
mical administration.  Both  laborer  and  c^italist 
will  feel  that  every  dollar  unnecessarily  taken 
tends  to  limit  their  power  of  expenditure,  or  their 
power  of  accumulation,  and  both  will  have  the 
same  interest  in  reguhiting  the  proceedings  of  the 
government  in  such  manner  as  will  taid  most  to 
permit  the  growth  of  capital.  They  will  be 
opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  large  armies,  or 
navies,  and  especially  opposed  to  wars.  Tliey 
will  see  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
foreign  colonies,  because  these  colonies,  where 
taxation  is  equitably  levied,  cannot  be  made  to 
contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  any  government  but  their  own. 

Chap.  XI.  treats  of  the  effect  of  taxation  on 
wages  and  profits,  and  he  arrives  at  results,  some 
of  which  are, — 

VI.  That  the  ^wth  of  Capital  is  most  rapid 
where  the  expenditures  of  government  are  small, 
and  that  every  increase  in  the  amount  expended 
tends  to  diminish  its  growth. 

VII.  That,  consequently,  every  measure  that 
tends  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  government, 
tends  to  increase  the  power  of  production,  and  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  product  that  may 
be  claimed  by  the  laborer. 

Vm.  That  every  measure  tending  to  increase 
the  demands  of  govanment,  tends  to  diminish 
the  power  of  production,  and  to  diminish  the 
proportion  of  the  product  that  may  be  claimed  by 
the  laborer. 

In  Chap.  Xn.  Mr.  Carey  examines  the  revenue 
systems  of  India,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States. 

Chap.  XIH.  treats  of  the  distribution  of  pri- 
vate revenue,  and  Chap.  XIY.  treats  of  the  social 
condition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  which  Mr. 
Carey  disagrees  from  Mr.  Mc  Culloch*s  Theory 
of  Absenteeism.  In  Chap.  XY.,  he  treats  of  the 
Netherhuids,  Spain,  Sweden,  Norway,  China,  and 
Turkey. 

The  third  Volume  of  this  Work  has  not  come 
in  our  way. 

The  Credit  eyetem  in  France^  Cheat  Britmm^ 
and  the  United  States.    Philadelphia,  1838. 

This  consists  chiefly  of  a  reprint  of  a  chapter 
in  the  Principles  of  political  Ecomony,  with  a  few 
additions. 

The  Poit,  the  Present^  and  the  Fniitre.  Phila- 
delphia, 1848. 

In  his  former  work  Mr.  Carey  had  declared  his 
dissent  from  the  Bicardian  theory  or  Bent.  In 
this  one  he  enters  into  a  more  elaborate  refutation 
of  it.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  has 
shifted  his  ground.  In  his  former  one  he  allows 
that  men  begin  bv  cultivating  the  best  soils,  but 
maintains  t£at  their  returns  are  small  because 
they  have  not  the  benefit  of  numbers  and  Capital 
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lo  assbt  tbem.  In  this  work,  however,  he  hag 
taken  np  a  new  position  altogether.  In  it  he 
maintains  that  the  first  settlers  in  a  country  al- 
ways begin  by  cnltiyating  the  inferior  soils.  He 
says  that  the  best  soils  are  always  covered  with 
immense  trees  that  he  cannot  fell,  or  they  are 
swamps  that  he  cannot  drain.  These,  he  says, 
cannot  be  brought  into  cultivation  till  men  and 
Ci^ital  increase.  But  there  are  always  spots  of 
an  inferior  degree  of  fertility,  on  the  hill  side  for 
instance,  where  the  thin  soil  has  prevented  the 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  always 
brought  into  cultivation  first,  because  they  afibrd 
tiie  roadiest  return  for  labor. 

Mr.  Carey  then  (p.  17.)  attacks  the  Ricardo 
theory  of  Rent  and  says,  "Nearly  40  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Ricardo  communicated  to  the 
world  his  discovery  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
rent,  and  the  law  of  its  progress.  The  work  by 
means  of  which  it  was  first  made  known  has  since 
been  the  text  work  of  that  portion  of  the  English 
community  who  style  themselves,  par  excelUnccj 
political  economists,  and  anything  short  of  abso- 
lute fiuth  in  its  contents  is  regarded  as  heresy, 
worthy  of  excommunication,  or  as  evidence  of 
an  incapacity  to  comprehend  them,  worthy  only 
of  contempt.  Nevertheless,  imitating  in  tiiis  the 
action  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in  regard  to 
the  Koran,  the  professors,  one  and  all,  who  have 
undertaken  to  teach  this  doctrfne,  insist  upon  con- 
struing it  after  their  own  fashion,  and  modify- 
ing it  to  suit  their  own  views  and  the  apparent 
necessities  of  the  case ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  tiiat  the  inquirer  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  what 
it  is  that  he  is  required  to  believe.  Having  studied 
carefully  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
recent  writers  on  the  subject,  and  having  found 
no  two  of  them  to  a^ee,  he  turns  in  despair  to  Mr, 
Ricardo  himself^  ana  there  he  finds  in  the  cele- 
brated chapter  on  rent,  contradictions  that  cannot 
be  reconciled,  and  a  series  of  complications  such  as 
never  before  we  believe,  was  found  in  the  same 
number  of  lines.  The  more  he  studies,  the  more 
he  is  puzzled,  and  the  less  difficulty  does  he  fiind 
in  accounting  for  the  variety  of  doctrines  taught 
by  men  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  same  school, 
and  who  all  agree,  if  in  litt^  else,  in  regarding 
the  new  theory  of  rent  as  the  great  discovery  of 
the  age.    •♦**•♦* 

**At  first  sight,  it  looks  to  be  exceedingly  simple. 
Rent  is  said  to  be  paidfor  landof  the  first  quality, 
yielding  one  hundred  quarters  in  return  to  a  given 
quantity  of  labor,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  with 
the  increase  of  ppulation,  to  cultivate  land  of 
the  second  quality,  capable  of  yielding  but  90 
quarters  in  return  to  the  same  quantity  of  labor : 
and  tiie  amount  of  rent  then  paid  for  No.  I.  is 
equal  to  tiie  difference  between  their  respective 
products.  No  proposition  could  be  calculated  to 
command  more  universal  assent.  Every  man 
who  hears  it  sees  around  him  land  that  pays  rent. 
He  sees  that  that  which  yields  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre  pays  more  rent  than  that  which  yields  but 
thirty,  and  that  the  difference  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  difference  of  product.  He  becomes  at  once 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  admitting  that  the  rea- 
son why  prices  are  paid  for  the  use  of  land  is  that 
soils  are  different  in  their  qualities,  when  he  would 
at  the  Mime  moment^  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  de^ 
gree  absurd^  if  any  one  lotre  to  undertake  to  prove 
that  prices  were  paidfor  oxen  because  one  ox  ie 


heavier  than  another ;  that  rents  are  paid  for  housee 
because  some  will  accommodate  twenty  persons  and 
others  only  ten ;  or  that  aU  ships  command  freights 
because  some  ships  differ  from  others  in  their  cava" 
cityr  ^ 

At  p.  23,  he  says,  "It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  whole  system  is  based  upon  the  assertion  of 
the  existence  of  a  single  fact,  viz.,  that  in  the 
commencement  of  cultivation,  when  population 
is  small,  and  land  consequently  abundant,  the 
soils  capable  of  yielding  the  largest  return  to  any 
given  quantity  of  labor  alone  are  cultivated. 
The  fact  exists,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  has  no 
existence,  the  ^stem  falls  to  the  ground.  That 
it  does  not  exist ;  that  it  never  has  existed  in 
any  country  whatsoever ;  and  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  have  existed, 
or  can  exist,  we  propose  now  to  show. " 

This  then,  we  may  say,  is  the  main  purpose  of 
this  work.  Mr.  Carey,  from  a  general  survey  of 
different  countries,  maintains  that  men  always 
have,  and  necessarily  must  have,  commenced  cul- 
tivation on  inferior  soils,  and  when  men  and 
capital  increased  have  then  progressed  to  bring 
the  best  soils  into  cultivation.  The  reason  for 
this  general  and  sweeping  conclusion  is,  as  above 
indicated,  because  the  best  and  most  fertile  lands 
are  always  covered  with  forest  or  swamp,  and 
the  inferior  lands  free  from  them.  Hence  settlers 
begin  with  those  lands  most  easily  attainable. 
The  universality  of  this  law  Mr.  Carey  attempts 
to  prove.  This  then  is  the  basis  of  his  theory  of 
Rent,  and  as  seen  above  it  is  in  diametrical  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Ricardo.  He  also  maintains  that 
as  men  and  capital  increase,  and  better  lands 
are  brought  into  cultivation,  rents  rise,  and  popu- 
lation becomes  better  off.  We  shall  make  some 
observations  on  this  afterwards. 

In  Chap.  V.  entitled,  "  lian^  and  his  Standard 
of  Valued  Mr.  Carey  advocates  a  complete  absten- 
tion of  legislative  interference  with  Banking,  and 
shews  that  it  has  always  been  best  managed  where 
there  has  been  least  interference  and  worst  where 
there  has  been  most.  At  p.  187,  he  shews  that 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  *^  deposits  *'  are 
credits  created  in  the  bank*s  books,  and  the 
paradox  of  banking  which  so  puzzled  Mr.  Card- 
well,  that  banks  create  liabilities  by  making  ad- 
vances. Speaking  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he 
says,  "  People  do,  however,  require  protection 
against  the  exercise  by  the  Bank,  of  the  vast 
power  confided  to  it,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
enabled  to  purchase  securities,  passing  the  amount 
to  the  credit  of  their  owners,  and  calling  them 
'  deposits* ;  by  which  operation  prices  are  forced 
up,  the  rate  of  interest  is  diminished,  capital  is 
made  to  appear  superabundant."  Also,  p.  189, 
"  Its  *  deposits '  have  grown  with  the  increase  of 
its  investments.  Such  success  emboldens  it  to 
repeat  the  operation,  and  another  million  is  pur- 
chased, with  similar  results.  It  obtains  the  bills, 
and  the  owners  obtain  credits  on  the  books  of  the 
Bank,  which  thus  runs  in  debt,  and  the  more  debt 
it  contracts  the  more  means  it  appears  to  suppose 
itself  to  have  at  command.  With  the  second 
million  prices  have  risen;  and  with  the  third 
they  rise  still  higher,  and  so  on  with  each  suc- 
cessive million.  Capital  appears  superabundant, 
because  the  former  owner  of  these  millions  of 
securities  is  seeking  for  profitable  investments, 
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when  the  real  superabundance  consists  only  in 
debts  which  the  Bank  has  incurred.** 

Mr.  Carey  then  enters  into  considerations  of  a 
social  nature,  into  which  we  cannot  follow  him, 
and  has  a  chapter  on  Colonization^  which  contains 
much  that  is  good. 

The  Slave  Trade^  domestic  and  foreirn^  why  it 
exists^  and  how  it  may  be  extinguished,  Phila- 
delphia, 1853. 

The  harmony  of  interests^  Agricultural^  Afanu' 
facturingyond  Commercial.     New  York,  1852. 

Letters  on  international  copyright.  Philadelphia, 
1853. 

Letters  to  the  President  on  the  Foreign  and 
Domestic  policy  of  the  Union^  and  its  effects  as 
exhibited  m  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
State.    Philadelphia,  1858. 

Answers  to  the  questions ;  What  constitutes 
Currency  f  What  are  the  causes  of  unsteadiness 
of  the  Currency  f  And  what  is  the  remedy  f 
Philadelphia,  1840. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  What 
constitutes  Currency?  Mr.  Carey  says,  "Cur- 
rency consists.  I.  Of  gold  and  silver  coin  or 
bullion.  U.  Of  the  engagements  of  individuals, 
or  of  associations  of  in£viduals,  to  deliver  on 
demand  given  quantities  of  money.  These  en- 
gagements exist  in  the  form  of  circulating  notes, 
or  in  that  of  credits,  commonly  called  deposits^ 
transferable  by  means  of  checks  or  drafts.    *  *  * 

**  To  constitute  gold,  silver,  bank  notes  or  de- 
posits, a  part  of  the  currency,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  exist  power  to  apply  the  same  direct- 
ly to  the  purchase  of  commodities,  and  to  the  ful- 
filment or  all  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  money. 

'*  Grold  or  silver  in  the  possession  of  individuals 
who  are  not  permitted  to  use  it,  ceases  to  consti- 
tute a  part  the  currency. 

'*  A  note,  or  certificate  of  deposit,  payable  at  a 
fhture  time,  whether  by  an  individual  or  a  bank, 
is  not  currency.  •• 

Whether  this  distinction  is  tenable  or  not  we 
have  examined  nnder  Cohtikuitt,  Law  or,  and 

CUBBEHCT. 

He  concludes  that  Currency  is  Capital  seeh' 
ing  investment^  a  definition  which  will  strike  our 
readers  as  somewhat  strange. 

Mr.  Carey  advocates  the  abolition  of  all  res- 
traints on  Banking. 

Principles  of  Social  Science.  Philadelphia, 
1 858.  lliis  work  contains  a  rSsume  of  Mr.  Carey^s 
doctrines  which  he  published  at  various  times  in 
his  preceding  ones.  We  may  consider  it  there- 
fore as  his  matured  system.  There  is  not  much 
that  is  absolutely  novel  in  it,  but  it  is  mixed  up 
with  such  a  strong  infusion  of  mysticism,  as  to 
render  it  in  many  parts  almost  unintelligible.  Bi 
his  earlier  writings  Mr.  Carey  was  an  ardent  and 
enlightened  Free  Trader,  but  in  this  work  he  has 
become  a  thorough  Protectionist.  A  very  rare 
instance  we  should  imagine  of  such  retrograde 
progress.  The  author  has  imbibed  a  perfect  ab- 
horrence of  everything  British.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  bis  work  he  seeks  every  occasion 
to  exalt  Colbert  and  the  French  system,  and  to 
cry  down  England  and  the  English  system  of 
Free  Trade,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  keep  down  every 
other  nation. 

Mr.  Carey  is  the  boldest  and  most  original 
speculator  in  Political  Economy  that  America  has 


Eroduced,  and  some  of  his  countrymen  consider 
im  to  have  effected  a  revolution  in  the  science. 
If  we  conceived  such  an  opinion  to  be  true,  we 
should  gladly  endorse  it  But  we  are  very  far 
indeed  from  bein|f  able  to  do  so,  and  his  later 
productions  are  mingled  with  so  much  m^ticism 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  comprehension. 

Mr.  Carey*s  system  is  built  upon  the  doctrine 
that  labor  is  the  sole  cause  of  value,  a  dogma 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the 
second  school  of  Political  Economy. 

The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine  was  pointed  out 
long  ago  by  Dr.  Whately,  who  shewed  that  pearls 
are  not  valuable  because  men  dive  for  them,  but 
men  dive  for  them  because  they  are  valuable. 

According  to  the  doctrine  that  labor  is  the 
sole  cause  of  value,  which  is  strenuously  advocat- 
ed by  Mr.  McCulloch,  a  diamond  is  valuable 
because  it  is  picked  up.  A  fine  diamond  lying 
on  the  ground  has  no  value  until  it  is  picked  up, 
and  it  is  the  act  of  picking  it  up  which  gives  it 
its  value  I 

Mr.  McCulloch  maintains  that  the  increased 
value  due  to  the  fermentation  of  wine  in  a  cellar 
is  to  be  considered  as  laborl  (Note  I  to  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.) 

Mr.  Carey  says  that  we  value  the  product  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  labor  bestowed  on 
producing  it.  Thus  he,  with  the  second  school  of 
Political  Economy,  makes  the  labor  precede  the 
value. 

We  reply  that  it  is  manifestly  exactly  the 
reverse.  We  labor  to  obtain  a  thing  very  much 
because  we  want  it  very  much.  The  desire  must 
in  all  cases  precede  the  labor.  We  do  not  bestow 
much  labor  on  a  thing  and  then  suddenly  find  out 
it  has  great  value,  but  we  must  clearly  desire  a 
thing  very  much,  before  we  bestow  much  labor 
on  it. 

A  person  in  London  learns  that  there  are  some 
magnificent  ruins  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  belays 
out  much  money  and  gives  himself  much  trouUe 
to  fp  and  see  them.  Is  it  not  clear  that  be  must 
desire  intensely  to  see  them  before  he  lays  out  so 
much  money  and  trouble  in  going  to  see  them  t 

And  it  is  clear  (bat  this  law  Is  universal ;  it  is 
manifest  that  Value  is  the  cause  of  labor.  It  is 
because  a  thing  is  desired  by  the  producer,  or 
because  he  knows  that  some  one  else  desires  it,  or 
because  he  expects  that  he  can  inspire  a  desire  for 
it,  that  he  bestows  labor  in  producing  it.  If  there 
be  no  demand  for  a  thing,  and  if  none  can  be 
created,  it  can  have  no  value,  whatever  labor  be 
expended  in  producing  it 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  Demand  is 
the  sole  cause  of  Value. 

Thus  the  whole  foundation  of  Mr.  Carey's 
system  of  Political  Economy  is  cut  awav.  Labor 
is  the  accident^  and  not  the  essence  of  Value,  as  Dr. 
Whately  said  in  1831,  and  Bastiat  in  1850. 
(Prbliminaet  Discoubsb.) 

The  chief  point,  however,  of  novel^,  up<m 
which  Mr.  Carey's  reputation  rests,  is  his  Doctrine 
of  Rent.  It  is  well  known  that  Ricardo*s  Theory 
of  Rent  is  founded  upon  the  assertion  that  the  best 
lands  only  are  cultivated,  and  that  no  rent  is  paid 
for  them ;  that  as  population  increases,  inferior 
lands  are  required  to  feed  them ;  that  rent  then 
commences,  and  is  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  cultivating  the  best  and  the  next  best  land. 
In  a  similar  manner,  when  landof  the  third  quality 
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Is  required  rent  commenceB  on  the  second,  and  so 
on ;  and  then  rent  is  defined  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  the  different 
qualities  of  land. 

Now,  for  this  theory  of  Rent  to  be  true,  it  is 
essential  that  men  should  begin  to  cultivate  the 
best  soils,  and  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
in  the  qualities  of  soils.  K  men  did  not  begin 
upon  the  best  soils,  or  if  there  were  no  difference 
in  the  qualities  of  soils,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  rent 

'hSr.  Carey  challenges,  as  well  he  might,  an 
assertion  of  so  general  a  nature,  and  says  that 
men  firmly  believe  in  this  theory  of  rent  who 
would  deem  it  the  height  <^  absurdity  to  say 
that  a  price  was  paid  for  cattle  because  some  were 
better  than  others ;  or,  as  we  might  say,  it  would 
be  equally  ridiculous  to  say  that  hire  was  paid 
for  horses  because  some  horses  are  better  than 
others;  and  to  define  the  word  hire  to  be  the 
difference  of  cost  of  rearing  the  best  and  the  next 
best  horses. 

Between  Mr.  Carey^s  first  publications  and  his 
last,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  his 
theory  of  Rent ;  but  as  he  has  declared  that  he 
has  abandoned  his  first  theory,  and  adheres  to  his 
second,  we  shall  of  course  only  examine  that  one. 

Mr.  Carey  then  maintains  the  exact  reverse  of 
Ricardo.  He  maintains  that  men  invariably 
commence  on  inferior  soils,  and  work  their  way 
to  better  ones.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
best  soils  are  always  covered  with  timber,  or 
swamps,  which  a  scanty  and  poor  population,  as 
the  first  inhabitants  of  a  country  always  are,  have 
neither  time  nor  instruments  to  clear.  He  says 
that  the  inferior  soils  are  the  most  free  from 
timber,  and  the  most  easily  cleared,  and  that  men 
always  begin  with  these  and  gradually  extend 
thehr  cultivation  to  the  better  soils  as  their  num- 
bers and  capital  increase. 

Mr.  Carey  maintains  the  necessary  universality 
of  this  course,  and  he  has  taken  a  wide  survey  of 
the  history  of  nations  in  different  ages,  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  to  prove  its  truth. 

Now  Mr.  Carey  has  undoubtedly  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  this.  He  has  certainlv  completely 
overthrown  the  basis  of  Ricardo  s  Theory  of 
R«nt,  which  depends  on  the  universality  of  men 
occupying  the  best  land  first.  It  is  indubitably 
true  that  in  a  great  many  cases  men  do  begin 
with  the  light  middling  soils  first.  And  this  is 
all  that  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Inductive 
Science  to  overthrow  the  generality  of  Ricardo*s 
Theory.  But  to  assert  as  a  necessary,  invariable, 
and  universal  law,  that  men  do  and  must  in  all 
cases  bc^  by  cultivating  the  inferior  soils  is 
preposterous.  In  multitudes  of  cases  men  did 
begin  cultivation  on  the  best  soUs.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  what  a  keen  eye  for  good  land 
the  monks  had.  In  multitudes  of  cases  the 
monasteries  will  be  found  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  richest  and  best  lands. 

Now  if  there  are  abundance  of  cases,  as 
there  undoubtedly  are,  in  which  men  began  by 
cultivating  the  best  lands,  that  is  fat^l  to  the 
generality  of  Mr.  Carey's  theory,  just  as  the  in- 
stances which  he  has  adduced  of  men  banning 
on  the  light  middling  lands  are  fotal  to  Ricardo*s 
theory.  Each  of  them  has  perilled  his  theory  on 
the  universality  of  a  particular  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. 


From  every  general  theory  all  accidental  and 
particular  chrcumstances  must  be  eliminated.  The 
particular  state  of  the  case  as  asserted  by  Ricardo 
IS  sometimes  true,  and  the  particular  state  of  the 
case  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Carey  is  also  sometimes 
true ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  neither  is  true 
as  a  general  theory.  A  true  general  theory  must 
include  them  both. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  true  general 
theory  of  Rent  (Rbmt)  which  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  particular  assumptions  either  of 
Ricardo  or  Mr.  Carey. 

The  next  point  of  novelty  which  Mr.  Carey 
claims  to  have  brought  forward  is,  that  it  is  not 
cost  of  production  which  regulates  value,  but  the 
cost  of  reproduction.  The  first  capital  he  says 
is  produced  at  a  great  cost  of  labor.  But  that 
capital  facilitates  the  production  of  firesh  capital, 
and  the  value  of  the  first  will  immediately  fall  to 
the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  reproduced.  There  is 
much  plausibilitv  in  this  view,  but  it  is  easy  to 
shew  that  like  the  law  that  Cost  of  Production 
regulates  Value,  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  particular  cases. 

On  the  subject  of  Banking,  Mr.  Carey  shews 
that  he  understands  its  mechanism,  and  that 
Deposits  are  the  credits,  or  the  debts,  created  in 
the  bank's  books,  and  that  they  are  created  by 
the  discount  of  bills. 

He  justly  includes  Bank  Credits,  or  Deposits, 
as  well  as  Bank  Notes,  as  Currency.  He  excludes 
Bills  and  Notes  payable  after  date  from  the 
Currency ;  because,  says  he,  these  are  contracts 
to  pay  money,  and  therefore  a  contract  to  pay 
money  cannot  be  the  same  thing  as  money  itself. 

But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Bank 
Notes  and  Bank  Credits  are  contracts  to  pay 
money,  and  yet  he  admits  them  to  be  currency ! 

Moreover,  Bills  and  Notes  payable  in  future 
are  payable  on  demand,  like  Bank  Notes  and 
Cheques,  on  the  day  they  mature,  consequently 
they  answer  the  definition  of  Currency  on  the 
day  they  mature.  How  can  a  thing  which  is  not 
currency  one  day  become  currency  the  next? 
This  is  manifestly  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Con- 
tinuity.   (CoMTiNUiTT,  Law  of). 

In  his  earlier  works  Mr.  Carey  was  an  ardent 
advocate  for  Free  Trade.  In  his  later  ones,  a 
complete  change  has  come  over  him.  He  draws 
some  extraordmary  distinction  between  Trade  and 
Commerce,  which  to  us  is  wholly  unintelligible. 

But  perhaps  the  most  astounding  pauradox 
which  Mr.  Carey  has  produced  is  his  new  theory 
of  money,  propounded  m  his  last  work.  (Prtnm- 
ples  of  Social  Science.  Vol.  11.,  p.  327.)  Econo- 
mists have  hitherto  considered  that  an  excessive 
quantity  of  gold  would  diminish  its  value,  and 
make  things  dearer.  It  has  also  been  uni versall v 
held  that  money  will  naturally  go  to  where  it  is 
most  valuable,  t.e.,  to  where,  eateris  paribus,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  highest.  If  there  is  one  law 
more  than  another  which  Economists  consider  to 
be  proved  by  reason  and  universal  experience,  it 
is  that  Bank  Notes  drive  out  coin  of  the  same 
denomination.  Mr.  Carey  maintains  the  exact 
reverse  of  all  these  propositions ;  he  says  that  the 
increase  in  the  supply  and  circulation  of  money, 
so  far  from  having  the  effect  of  causing  men  to 
give  two  pieces  of  money  for  an  article  that 
could  before  have  been  had  for  one,  has,  on  the 
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contrary,  that  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  for  one 
piece  the  commodity  that  before  had  cost  them 
two! 

If  this  be  so,  what  remarkably  cheap  phices 
AnstraUa  and  California  shonld  be  I  How  wonder- 
ftilly  the  prices  of  all  commodities  must  have 
fallen  since  the  gold  discoveries  of  the  16th 
centnry ! 

If  money  natnrally  flows  to  where  the  rate  of 
interest  is  lowest,  why  does  not  eyerr  commodity 
naturally  go  to  where  it  is  cheapest  ? 

If  Bank  Notes  have  the  effect  of  attracting  in- 
stead of  repelling  coin,  what  floods  of  gold  must 
deluge  the  Western  States  of  America  I  Scot- 
land should  be  at  this  moment  labouring  under  a 
plethora  of  gold  I 

What  can  we  say  to  such  paradoxes  as  these  f 
They  are  simply  Political  Economy  turned  up- 
side down. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  although  Mr.  Carey's 
works  contain  many  important  observations,  and 
much  valuable  information,  we  regret  that  we  can 
by  no  means  assign  such  a  hish  place  to  him  as  a 
scientific  writer,  as  his  admirers  claim  for  him. 
Many  of  his  observations,  no  doubt,  expose  the 
erroneousness  of  what  was  too  readily  believed, 
but  the  facts  accumulated  are  heaped  together  in 
too  crude  and  indigested  a  form  to  be  of  much 
scientific  value.  The  basis  on  which  his  whole 
system  rests — that  labor  is  the  sole  cause  of  Value^ 
is  most  manifestly  erroneous  (Labob  ;  Yaluk.) 
His  doctrines  of  Rent  and  Currency  are  examined 
under  those  articles. 

C  ABaiLL,  wmiAH. 

The  Currency;  shewing  how  a  fixed  gold  standard 
places  England  in  permanent  disadvantage  in 
respect  to  other  cotmiries^  and  produces  periodical 
domestic  convulsions.    London,  1845. 

An  examination  of  the  origin^  progress^  and 
tendency  of  the  commercial  and  political  confedera' 
tion  against  England  and  France^  caUed  the 
Prussian  League.    Newcastle,  1840. 

OABITAT.  See  Cohdobcbt. 

CABLEN,  NILS. 

Statistikdfoer  Skaraborgslan.   Mariestad,185d. 

CABLI,  GIAN  RINALDO,  Coukt,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Italian  authors.  Economists, 
and  administrators  of  the  18th  Century,  was  bom 
«t  Capo  d'Istria  on  the  11th  April,  1720.  His 
literary  and  scientific  talents  displayed  them- 
selves at  a  very  early  age.  After  having  studied 
physics  at  Hambro,  in  Friuli,  he  was  sent  to 
Padua  to  learn  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Juris- 
prudence, in  his  19th  year,  when  he  had  already 
attained  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately admitted  into  the  Academy  of  the 
Ricovrati.  In  bis  21st  year  he  had  ab*eady 
begun  to  write  on  the  subject  in  which  he  after- 
wards principally  distinguished  himself, — money. 
He  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  corrected 
some  errors  into  which  Muratori  had  fallen.  He 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  ancient  dra- 
matists, and  composed  some  plays  himself. 

In  1744,  when  he  was  in  his  24th  year,  the 
Venetian  Senate  created  a  chair  of  Astronomy 


and  Navigation  for  him  at  Padua,  and  gave  him 
the  superintendence  of  the  arsenal  and  navy  of 
Venice.  He  immediately  introduced  improved 
models  of  ships  of  war,  which  were  very  success* 
ftil. 

His  fame  was  now  so  great  that  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ricovrati.  In 
1747  he  published  his  Disseriaziane  suU*  impitgo 
del  danaroy  which  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
snbseqnent  great  work  on  the  Coinage. 

In  1751,  he  lost  his  wife,  which  preyed  so 
much  on  his  spirits  that  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, and  returned  to  Istria  with  the  naturalist 
Vitaliano  Donati.  They  travelled  together  to 
the  ruins  of  Pola,  which  he  afterwards  described 
in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  CarH 
also  edited  his  friend  Donati*s  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Adriatic,  after  his  death. 

He  now  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  his 
great  work  on  Coinage,  which  occupied  him  nine 
years.  The  first  part  was  published  in  1754,  and 
the  last  m  1760. 

In  1765,  Kannits  and  Firmian  invited  him  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appomted  President  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Political  Economy.  But  as 
this  did  not  occupy  his  time,  he  was  made  Dean 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Studies  at  Milan,  where  he 
went  to  reside. 

In  1771,  he  edited  Verri's  Meditations  in  Po- 
litical Economy,  with  notes,  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Royal  Ducal  MagistratoCamerale. 
This  board  consisted  of  Beccana,  Frisi,  the  two 
Verri,  besides  himself,  and  it  introduced  immense 
reforms  into  the  administration  of  the  Milanese. 
At  Carli*s  suggestion  the  Inquisition,  which  had 
existed  for  centuries  at  Milan,  was  abolished. 
The  Council  eflidcteda  complete  reformation  of 
the  coinage. 

In  1780,  he  was  struck  by  an  illness  which 
eventually  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  relieved 
ftx)m  his  duties,  and  at  first  he  was  allowed  to 
reudn  his  full  salary,  but  in  the  following  year, 
a  ^neral  law  of  the  Empure  reduced  it  to  two 
thirds.  Carli  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  good 
mana^,  and  this  reduction  of  his  pensi<m  left 
him  m  great  distress.  He  then  produced  his 
work  on  Italian  antiquities.  In  1790,  his  firiend, 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  became  Emperor  and  restored 
his  pension.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  Febnuury. 
1795. 

Carli*s  works  were  published  in  a  collected 
form  in  18  volumes  8vo,  Milan,  1784-94,  the  firal 
eight  of  which  contain  his  Economical  writings. 

VoL  I.    Parere  sulV  impiego  del  Danaro. 

Ragionamento  sopra  i  JBilanci  Economicu 

Rijtessi  std  liber  o  commercio  de*  granL 

H  censimento  di  Milano. 

Saggio  politico  ed  Economico  9opra  la  TWcono; 
fatto  nelT  anno  1757. 

Vol.  n.  Delle  numete^  e  delT  instituzione  delle 
zecche  tT Italia  delT  antico^  e  presents  sistema  di 
esse,  e  del  loro  intrinseco  valore^  e  rapporto  con  la 
presente  moneta,  Dalla  decadenza  delT  Imperio 
sino  al  secolo  XVI L 

Vol.  ni.  Ricerche  storiche  intomo  alT  insti" 
tuzione  delle  zecche  d Italia  dalla  decadenza  delt 
Imperio  sino  al  secolo  XVIL 

Vols.  IV.  &  V.  Delle  numete  cotdate  e  pasU  in 
uso  in  molte  zecche  d'ltalia,  auintovi  rintrinseco 
valore  di  esse  sino  al  secolo  X  VIL 
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VoL  YL  DelU  antiehe  et  modeme  proporziom 
4£  metaUi  momeiaH  partieolarmenie  in  Italia* 

VoL  Vn.  Del  valore  e  delia  proporziom  d^ 
metaUi  mondati  con  i  generi  in  Italia  prima  delta 
ecoperta  delT  Indie^  col  confronto  del  valor e^  e  della 
proporxione  d^  tempi  noetri, 

Delia  giutta  creauzione^  o  ragguaglio  deUe  on- 
iieke  monete  simo  al  secolo  XVlI^  con  le  carrenti 
nelle  princqHtli  eiitd  dltaUa, 

Eitratto  delle  ouervaziom  eul  regolamewto  deUe 
monete  che  si  ritrovano  nel  Tomo  III  delT  opere 
intiiolaii^  De  radministratioii  des  Finances  de  la 
Franoe,  par  M.  Necker,  con  le  annotaziani, 

Ydi,  VUL  Oiservazione  preventive  al  piano 
intomo  aUe  monete  di  MUano. 

OABLIEBy  CHABLES.  L*Abl)4;  born  at 
Verberiein  1795,  died  Prior  of  Andres!,  23rd  April, 
1785.  A  prolific  writer  on  natoral  history,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  mral  economy. 

Mhnoire  sur  les  laines,  1755. 

Traite  sur  les  manufactures  des  laineries. 

Dissertation  sur  Vitat  du  commerce  en  France 
sous  les  rois  de  la  premiere  et  de  la  seconds  race. 
Amiens,  1753. 

CABPI,  LEONB. 

Alcune  considerazioni  eeonomiche  suUe  imposts j 
sul  debbito  pubUcoy  suUa  tassct  delle  rendite.  Torino, 
1850. 

Del  creditoy  delle  banche  e  delle  casse  di  risparmio 
ne*  loro  rapporti  coW  agricoltura.     Torino.  1857. 

OABBELy  ABHANDy  A  celebrated  leader  of 
the  Repnblican  party  in  France,  was  bom  at 
Bonen,  8th  Angnst,  1800.  He  entered  a  cavalry 
regiment  at  17,  and  two  years  afterwards  changed 
Into  the  29th  raiment  of  in^EUitry.  When  the 
French  invaded  Spain  in  1823,  Carrel  Joined  the 
constitutional  party  and  fought  against  his  country- 
men. He  was  captured  and  tried  twice  by  court 
martial  and  sentenced  to  death ;  the  sentence  in 
eaeh  case  was  quashed  for  informalitv.  He  was 
tried  a  third  time  md  acquitted.  He  then  be- 
eame  secretary  to  Augustin  Thierry ;  but  he  soon 
left  him  and  commenced  writing  independently. 
In  1830  the  National  w9A  started,  with  Thiers, 
Mignet,  and  Carrel  as  editors.  This  paper  con- 
tributed greativ  to  bring  about  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830.  Carrel's  colleagues  formed  part  of 
the  new  government,  and  he  then  conducted  the 
paper  alone,  and  raised  it  and  himself  to  an  ex- 
trfK»^nary  height  of  power.  In  1836  he  was  led 
into  a  quarrel  with  £mile  de  Girardin,  the  editor 
of  the  Presse,  A  duel  was  the  result^  in  which 
Carrel  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  on  the 
24th  July,  1836.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  the  most  distinguished  deputies  and  men 
of  science.  For  an  appreciation  of  this  remark- 
able man  see  Mr.  Mill's  Dissertations  and  Dis- 
cussions. 

(Euvres  UttSraires  et  Sconomiques  reeueiXUs  et 
annotisypar  M.  Charles  Bomey.    FariB,  1853. 

OABBAZA,  ALPHOVSE.  A  Spanish  advo- 
cate, who  lived  at  Seville  and  Madrid,  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  century. 
.    El  tgustamiento  y  proporcion  de  las  monedas  de 


orOf  plata  y  coprcy  y  la  reduccion  des  estas  metales 
a  su  debida  estimacion  son  la  r^^ia  singular  de 
Espana.    Madrid,  1628. 

tto^acion  al  rey  2>.  Felipe  IV.  yasus  supremos 
concede  dejusticia  y  estado  en  detestacion  de  los 
^andes  abusos  en  los  trajes  y  adomos  nuevamente 
iniroducidos  en  Espagna,    Madrid,  1836. 

CABBDilBE,  K. 

Beleuchtun^  der  statistischen  details  uber  OeS" 
terreicks  Mihtair  MachL    Leipsig,  1856. 

OABBION  NI8AS  H.  H.  F.  ELI8,  Mab. 
quia,  bom  at  Montpellier  17th  March,  1767| 
died  there  in  1841. 

De  Vorganisation  de  la  force  armSe  en  France^ 
considiree  particulierement  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
les  autres  institutions  socialesy  les  finances  de  Vitaty 
le  cridit  public.    Paris,  1817. 

CABBION  NISA8,  A.  H.  F.  V.  Smiofthe 
preceding,  bom  in  1794,  returned  to  the  consti- 
tuent assembly  in  1848,  by  the  department  of  the 
H^rault. 

Principes  cTSconomie  politique,    Paris,  1 824 . 

CABTEB,  BICHABD. 

A  proposal  for  setting  a  perpetual  assurance  on 
livesy  amdifor  advancing  the  credit  of  £10  lottery 
tickets.    London,  1712. 

Reasons  for  raising  the  £1,400,000  by  a  lottery 
of  40s.  a  tickety  and  not  by  a  £10  lottery.  London, 
1720. 

A  scheme  for  raising  three  millions  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1712.    London,  1711. 

Several  proposals  to  raise  money  by  sundry  and 
diferent  methods.    London,  171 1. 

CABTIEB,  ETIENNB. 

Revue  de  la  numismatique  Frangaise,  Blois, 
1836. 

Recherches  sur  les  monnaies  an  type  Chartrain 
Paris,  1846. 

Demiires  observations  sur  les  monnaies  au  typ4 
Chartrain.    Blois,  1849. 

CABT,  JOHN.  Merchant  of  BristoL  Mr. 
Cary  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  mark  in  his 
own  day,  as  we  have  met  with  his  name  several 
times  in  the  literature  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Some  of  his  works  were  published  by 
the  request  of  influential  parties.  But  we  regret 
that  they  are  full  of  the  exploded  commercial 
fallacies  of  that  dav.  There  is  one  which  contains 
passages  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  tha 
Currency,  from  which  we  have  made  quotations 
below.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
details  of  his  life. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Corpora" 
tion  of  Bristoly  in  execution  of  (he  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment/or the  better  en^^hying  the  poor  of  that  City. 
London,  1700. 

A  discourse  concerning  the  East  India  trade^ 
shelving  it  to  be  unprofitable  to  the  kingdom  of 
England.    London,  1696. 

A  discourse  concerning  the  trade  of  Ireland  and 
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Scotland,  as  they  stand  in  competition  with  the  trade 
of  England.    London,  1696. 

A  discourse  on  the  advantage  of  the  African 
trade,    London,  1710. 

A  discourse  of  trade  and  other  matters  reUUive 
to  it,    London,  1745. 

This  work  was  translated  into  Italian  by  P. 
Genovcsi  in  1764,  and  into  French,  by  Butel- 
Damont  in  1755. 

An  essay  on  the  coin  and  credit  of  England  as 
they  stand  with  respect  to  its  trade.  Bristol,  22nd 
October,  1696. 

At  the  beginning  of  William  III.'s  reign  the 
silver  coinage,  which  was  then  the  sole  legal 
tender,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  course  of 
exchange  was  computed,  had  fallen  into  a  rery 
disgraceful  state.  It  continued  to  get  worse,  till, 
in  the  beginning  of  1695,  guineas  had  risen  to 
308.,  the  exchange  with  Holland  had  fallen  25  per 
cent.,  and  the  Irish  exchange  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion. After  many  ineffectual  attempts  at  re- 
medying this  by  legislation,  a  general  recoinage  of 
the  silver  money  was  effected  (Coinaob),  which 
rectified  the  exchanges,  and  reduced  the  price  of 
guineas.  In  May,  1696,  the  Bank  of  England 
stopped  payment,  which  soon  sent  its  notes  to  a 
heavy  discount.  This  crisis  is  of  a  very  con- 
siderable importance,  as  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Bullion  Report.  (Bullion  Rbpobt  §  49),  but  un- 
fortunately that  passage  is  full  of  the  most  serious 
chronological  errors,  which  render  its  argu- 
ments invalid.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  at  what  time  guineas  rose  and  the  ex- 
change fell,  at  what  time  guineas  and  the  exchange 
were  restored  to  par,  anof  when  Bank  Notes  were 
restored  to  par.  Aiter  some  remarks  shewing 
that  the  value  of  the  silver  coins  depended  solely 
on  their  weight  and  fineness,  and  not  upon  their 
name,  as  so  man^  persons  have  imagined,  and 
that  an  ounce  of  silver  in  bullion  mupt  always  be 
equal  in  value  to  an  ounce  of  silver  in  coin,  there 
being  no  charge  for  coinage,  he  says,  |^.  12 — 

*'  But  all  this  is  a  iest,  for  no  nation  esteems 
silver  but  for  its  weight  and  fineness ;  and  though 
the  money  of  some  countries  may.  not  agree  with 
ours  of  the  same  denomination  in  either,  yet  the 
exchange  sets  that  right  Thus  the  French  crown 
(called  here  six  shilling  or  three  livres)  hath 
not  usually  been  worth  in  exchange  above  56  of 
our  pence ;  now  should  any  man  be  so  imprudent 
to  bring  it  thence,  and  expect  to  pass  it  here  for 
six  shillings,  because  'tis  called  so  there,  he  would 
soon  see  that  neither  our  goldsmiths  nor  traders 
would  take  notice  of  the  denomination ;  on  the 
other  side,  should  any  one  carry  the  English 
crown  to  France,  because  'tis  there  worth  above 
three  of  their  livres,  vulgarly  six  shillings,  he 
would  find  no  more  advantage,  either  in  buying  of 
goods,  or  remitting  it  home  again,  than  he  might 
have  made  by  exchange.  When  our  coin  was 
corrupt  and  base,  all  exchange  rose  upon  us,  but 
now  (i.e.  22nd  October,  1696)  it  is  returned  to  its 
ancient  standard,  exchange  returns  to  its  old  course ; 
not  that  the  standard  of  our  money  is  always  the 
exact  rule  of  our  exchange,  the  balance  of  our 
trade  often  causes  it  to  alter,  either  to  an  advan- 
tage, or  to  our  loss,  besides  the  charge  of  manage- 
ment. But  this  is  little  in  comparison  with  the 
other  \  a  familiar  instance  we  have  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  where,  whilst  our  coin  was  base,  seventy 
pounds  was  worth  one  hundred  pounds  here,  which 


was  in  some  measure  proportionable  with  the 
value  of  pieces-of-eight  (which  they  took  in  Ire- 
land) by  weight  to  our  clipt  money,  and  also  to 
our  guineas  at  dOs.  per  piece,  and  how  far  this 
carried  the  trade  of  England  into  that  kingdom, 
the  traders  to  the  West  Indies  have  been  too 
sensible.  But  since  the  error  of  our  coin  hath 
been  corrected,  that  very  exchange  is  so  much 
varied,  that  one  hundred  pounds  here  is  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  there. 

^  And  since  1  have  mentioned  guineas,  I  cannot 
let  them  pass  without  some  ob^rvations;  how 
eager  was  the  contest  for  keeping  them  up  to  that 
exorbitant  value  ?  Whereas  it  was  well  known 
that  the  reason  why  guineas  were  so  high  was  the 
badness  of  our  coin.  Gold  doth  not  receive  a 
value  from  tiie  stamp,  but  whether  in  the  mass, 
or  in  the  coin,  its  weight  and  fineness  are  to  be 
regarded;  the  standard  of  both  in  England  is 
the  same,  being  twenty-two  carats  of  finest 
gold,  one  carat  of  finest  silver,  and  one  carat 
finest  copper.  The  guinea  is  five  dwt.  eight  gms. 
which  at  the  price  of  four  pounds  per  ounce 
(when  money  was  at  its  full  standard  and  weight) 
came  to  21  shillings  and  4  pence,  but  when  our 
coin  was  so  corrupted,  that  30s.  contained  no  more 
silver  than  21s.  4d.  formerly  did,  'twas  necessary 
guineas  should  rise,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  silver.  On  the  other  side,  when  the  current 
coin  of  the  kingdom  came  to  be  rectified,  and 
2s.  4d«  contain^  the  same  quantity  it  formerly 
did,  guineas  must  as  necessarily  fall,  because 
their  value  did  not  arise  from  their  denomi- 
nation, but  from  a  proportionable  standing  of 
their  weight  in  competition  with  the  weight 
of  silver.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  guineas  at  22s.  (as  now  allowed 
to  pass  by  Act  of  Parliament)  are  worth  eight 
pence  per  piece,  q£  3  per  cent.  m(»^  than  standu'd 
gold  in  the  mass  will  yield  at  four  pounds  per 
ounce." 

Thus  we  find  it  \&  established  as  a  chronological 
f^t,  that  the  exchanges  were  rectified  at  latest  by 
the  22nd  October,  1696,  as  that  is  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet,  probably  some  time 
before.  The  last  pmgraph  we  have  quoted 
seems  perhaps  of  little  importance  yet  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  substitution  of  gold  instead  of  silver 
as  the  leg^  standard  in  England. 

Mr.  C^y  also  says  p.  17,  **  One  thing  more 
I  woul(t  observe  to  these  Gentlemen  m  their  own 
dialect,  that  as  our  coin  grew  bad,  so  standard 
silver  rose  in  its  price,  those  who  had  it  demand- 
ing 6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  ounce  of  the  then  current 
coin  of  the  Kingdom,  the  reason  of  which  is  plain 
from  what  hath  been  said  before." 

Mr.  Gary  also  shews  that  he  knew  a  fact 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  the 
Currency  and  Exchange,  and  which  was  fatal  to 
the  mercantile  theory  of  his  day.  That  theory 
supposed  that  money  was  the  only  wealth,  and 
that  the  great  object  of  legislation  ought  to  be  to 
encourage  the  import  of  money  by  every  possible 
means.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  money  and 
bullion  is  the  least  profitable  of  any  merchandize, 
and  merchants  never  resort  to  it  when  they  can 
help  it.  lie  says  p.  19,  **  before  a  due  consider- 
ation we  find  that  as  nothing  but  the  balance  of 
our  trade  brings  it  in,  so  nothing  but  the  balance 
of  our  trade  with  particular  places  carries  it  out, 
neither  of  them  proceeding  fjnom  the  choice  of  the 
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merchant,  who  desires  rather  to  trade  in  any 
other  merchandize,  silver  neither  answering 
freights  or  insurances,  and  therefore  it  is  that  our 
merchants  bring  home  from  Spain,  all  the  wines, 
fruit,  wool,  iron,  cochineal,  they  can  set,  and 
whatever  else  is  fit  to  load  their  ships,  before  they 
meddle  with  money,  but  the  balance  of  our  trade 
with  Spain  being  so  much  in  our  favor,  that  all 
the  product  thereof  cannot  make  it  good,  we  are 
obliged  to  bring  home  the  rest  in  bullion.** 

An  essay  on  the  state  of  England  in  relation  to 
its  trade^  its  poor^  and  its  taxes  for  carrying  on  the 
present  war  against  France.    Bristol,  1695. 

An  essay  towards  reguUUinr  the  trade,  and  em' 
ployii^thepoor  of  the  Kingdom.    London,  1717. 

An  essay  towards  the  settlement  of  a  national 
credit  in  tke  Kingdom  of  England.  London,  1696. 

A  proposal  for  paying  off  the  public  Debts  by 
erecting  a  national  credit.    London,  1719. 

A  proposal  offered  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  of  ways 
for  the  better  providing  of  the  poor.  London, 
1700. 

A  proposal  to  raise  £l50fiW>  per  annumj  and 
to  give  employment  to  the  poor.    London,  1701. 

Some  considerations  relating  to  the  carrying  on 
the  Linen  Manufacture  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land  by  a  joint  stoch.    London,  1704. 

CAST,  THOMAS  GSEAVES. 

7^  dependence  of  the  fine  arts  for  encourage" 
ment  in  a  republic  on  the  security  <^ property,  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  frequent  failure 
among  men  of  business.    Boston,  U.  S.,  1845. 

Letter  to  a  Lady  in  France  on  the  supposed 
failure  of  a  national  bank,  the  supposed  delinquency 
of  the  national  government,  the  debts  of  the  several 
states  and  repudiation.    Boston,  1844. 

A  practical  view  of  the  business  of  banhing. 
Boston,  1845. 

Profits  of  manufactures  at  Lowell.  Boston, 
1845. 

CABTy  WALTER. 

T?ie  present  state  of  England  expressed  in  this 
paradox-^  Our  Fathers  were  very  rich  with  little, 
and  we  poor  with  much.    London,  1626. 

CASALI8,  QOTFBEDO. 

Dizionario  geografico,  statistico,  commerciale ; 
degli  stati  di  S.M.  il  Re  di  Sardegna.  Torino, 
1833. 

CASAVI&NB,  SIMON  LEON. 
Control  de  la  Banque  gSnercde  de  bienfaisance 
et  de  circulation  commerciale.    Paris,  1800. 

CASAUZ)  CHAItLES  DE,  Mabquis. 

Considerations  sur  quelques  parties  du  mSca' 
nisme  des  sociStes.    Londres,  1785 — 88. 

Discours  sur  Tabolition  du  droit  patemel  de 
tester  vivement  rScommandie  par  les  iconomistes. 
Paris,  1789. 

Absurditi  de  Vimpot  territorial,  et  de  plusieurs 
autres  imp6t%,  demontrie  par  V exposition  des  effets 
ou  reaction  des  differentes  especes  de  taxes  sur 


tous  lesprix,  tant  du  travail^  que  de  sesproduits^ 
soil  dans  V agriculture,  soil  dans  Vindustrie.     1790. 
ConsidSraiions  sur  Veffet  de  Vimpdt  dans  Us 
diffisrents  modes  de  taxation.    Londres,  1794. 

CASH  CREDIT.  A  Cash  Creditor  Cash  Ac- 
count  is  a  permission  granted  by  a  Bank  to  a  Cus* 
tomer  to  draw  upon  it  to  a  certain  limited  amount^ 
at  such  times,  and  in  such  sums  as  may  suit  his 
convenience.  He  may  pay  in  day  by  day  such 
sums  as  he  pleases,  and  interest  is  charged  only 
on  the  daily  balance  of  the  account. 

A  Cash  Credit  is,  therefore,  simply  a  drawing 
account,  created  in  favor  of  a  customer,  upon 
which  he  ihay  operate  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  common  drawing  account.  The  only 
difference  being  that  instead  of  receiving  Interest 
upon  the  daily  balance  at  his  credit,  he  pays  in- 
terest upon  the  daily  balance  at  his  debit*  It  is 
thus  an  inverse  drawing  account. 

The  system  of  Cash  Credits  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Scottish  Banking,  and  will 
deserve  our  closest  attention,  as  it  will  shew  the 
immense  advantages  of  a  judicious  and  well 
managed  system  of  credit  to  a  country.  It  is, 
moreover,  entirely  of  the  nature  of  accommodation 
paper,  which  has  acquired  such  a  disreputable 
notoriety  in  commerce.  It  will  also  serve  to  bring 
out  and  test  the  Idose  and  vague  and  contradic- 
tory notions  on  Credit  which  are  current  in  works 
on  Political  Economy. 

The  system  of  Cash  Credits  sprung  from  tho 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Bai^.  Most 
of  the  great  foreign  Banks  were  mere  Banks  of 
Deposit,  and  did  nothing  but  create  credit  in  ex- 
change for  bullion  deposited  with  them,  which 
they  professed  to  keep  locked  up  in  their  vaults. 
The  Bank  of  England  itself  was  at  first  limited 
in  the  amount  of  its  issues  to  the  sum  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  government,  and  issued  no  notes  under 
^20. 

But  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  unlimited  powers 
of  issue  both  in  amount  and  denomination ;  it  re- 
ceived no  deposits  at  first  from  the  public,  but  on 
the  security  of  money  paid  in  by  its  Shareholders 
it  issued  as  many  notes  as  it  could  in  the  discount 
of  Bills  of  Exchange.  These  notes  were  at  first 
for  £100,  £50,  £10,  and  £5.  For  some  time  it 
issued  no  notes  below  £5,  although  it  had  many 
proposals  to  do  so.  John  Law  tells  us  that  its 
notes  in  circulation  very  soon  amounted  to  Hy^ 
times  the  amount  of  the  cash  in  the  Bank,  which 
he  very  justly  sa^s  was  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  so  much  additional  money.  At  length,  bow- 
ever,  either  in  1699  or  1704,  for  the  accounts  differ, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  them,  they 
commenced  the  issue  of  £1  notes. 

Now  the  issue  of  £1  notes  has  a  very  much 
more  powerful  effect  in  commerce,  than  the  issue 
of  higher  denominations  of  notes. 

It  has  been  supposed  sometimes  that  notes  of 
a  large  amount  do  not  drive  coin  out  of  circulation. 
But  this  is  an  error.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
use  of  any  instrument  of  credit,  whatever  its 
nature  or  amount  may  be,  supersedes  the  use  of 
coin  to  that  extent,  in  that  transaction,  and  re- 
leases it  and  renders  it  applicable  to  other  pur- 
poses either  of  internal  or  external  use.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  lama  fide  augmentation  of  capitaL 
Though,  of  course,  the  instrument  of  credit  may 
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be  snbseqnently  unpaid,  and,  therefore,  it  is  pre- 
cariausy  and  the  other  ifl  not. 

But  after  all,  the  transactions  in  which  large 
instmments  of  credit  are  used,  are  compara- 
tively few  compared  to  the  enormous  multitude 
of  those  in  which  coin  is  used.  Consequently 
if  an  instrument  of  credit  like  a  Bank  Note  of 
the  same  denomination  as  the  coin,  is  put  into 
circulation  to  an  unlimited  extent,  it  entirely 
supersedes  and  displaces  coin.  The  metallic  cur- 
rency is  exported,  because  the  notes, — a  cheap 
instrument— are  equally  efBcacious  at  home,  and 
the  money,  being  an  article  of  merchandize  of 
general  value,  is  sent  abroad  to  purchase  foreign 
commodities. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  issuing  notes  of  the 
denomination  of  the  coin  is  much  more  powerful 
than  that  of  any  other  form  of  credit,  and  as  it 
is  more  powerM,  it  is  more  liable  to  danger  atnd 
abuse. 

The  effects  of  the  issue  of  £\  notes  by  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  were  very  soon  seen.  Specie 
disappeared  from  the  country,  and  some  contem- 
ponuy  writers  say  that  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  in  1704  was  due  to  this  cause. 

In  1727,  the  Royal  Bank  was  founded,  and  the 
system  of  cash  credits  is  said  by  some  authorities 
to  have  been  invented  by  it,  and  by  others  by  the 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

These  companies  being  in  the  warmest  rivalry, 
racked  their  invention  to  devise  some  new 
methods  of  putting  their  notes  into  circnlation. 
The  field  of  commerce  in  Scotland  was  at  that 
time  extremely  limited,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  Bills  of  Exchange  to  dlBCOunt  was 
comparatively  small.  The  buiks  therefore  found 
themselves  with  a  superfluity  of  credit,  as  we 
may  say,  on  band,  and  tried  to  devise  some  means 
to  get  it  into  circnlation. 

Cash  credits  are  applicable  to  a  totally  different 
class  of  transactions  from  those  which  give  rise 
to  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  we  may  now  explain 
their  nature  rather  more  fnlly. 

Every  man  in  business,  however  humble,  or 
however  extensive,  must  necessarily  keep  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  ready  money  by  Mm  to  answer 
immediate  demands  for  small  daily  expenses, 
wages,  and  other  things.  This  could  of  course  be 
much  more  profitablv  employed  in  his  business, 
where  it  might  produce  a  profit  of  15  to  20  per 
cent,  instead  of  lying  idle.  But  unless  the 
trader  knew  that  he  could  command  it  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  he  would  always  be  obliged  to  keep 
a  certain  portion  of  ci4>ital  unemployed.  The 
trader  must  always  keep  a  certain  portion  of 
ready  money  in  his  own  till,  or  he  must  be  able 
to  command  the  use  of  somebody  else*s  till.  Now 
one  object  of  a  cash  credit  is  to  supply  this  con- 
yenience  to  the  trader,  to  enable  him  to  invest 
the  whole  of  his  capital  in  business,  and  upon 
proper  security  being  given,  to  fhmish  him  with 
the  accommodation  of  a  till  where  he  may  obtain 
ready  money,  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  such  small 
sums  as  he  may  require,  on  his  paying  a  moderate 
interest  for  the  accommodation. 

So  also  they  are  frequently  granted  to  lawyers, 
or  writers  to  the  signet,  commencing  business, 
who  have  occasion  for  ready  money  from  day  to 
day,  to  make  many  small  payments.  Now,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  facility  thus  created  by  the  bank,  a 
young  man  commencing  business  as  a  writer  to  the 


8i|;net|  or  solicitcHr,  would  require  to  be  ftimished 
with  actual  money,  either  of  his  own,  or  supplied 
by  his  friends,  and  it  is  a  greater  advantage  to 
them  to  have  it  supplied  merely  by  a  guarantee, 
a  mere  contingency  which  they  never  would 
give  if  they  thought  there  was  any  danger  of  iti 
being  enforced. 

But  the  national  advantages  of  the  cash  credit 
system  have  been,  if  possible*  still  more  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  prodigious  stimulus  it  gave  to 
the  agriculture  of  ScoUand  during  the  lut  cen- 
tnry.  They  have,  indeed,  been  one  of  tiie  main 
causes  of  making  it  what  it  is.  In  the  Scottish 
system  of  farming,  leases  almost  universally  pre- 
vail, and  a  farm  is  not  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  is  not  educated  to  his  business.  He 
usually  enjoys  nineteen  years  security  of  tenure;  or 
where  leases  are  granted  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing land,  they  are  frequentlv  longer  than  that 
Now  supposing  a  farmer  who  is  known  to  be 
active,  skilful,  and  industrious,  obtains  a  farm  on 
lease,  he  may  go  to  the  bank,  and  upon  the  security 
of  his  lease  and  some  friends  who  become  bound 
for  him,  the  bank  grants  him  a  cash  credit  He  is 
able  to  invest  the  whole  of  his  own  capital  in 
improving  the  land,  and  obtains  any  temporary 
advances  he  requires  to  make  immediate  pay- 
ments with,  from  the  bank.  When  harvest  is 
gathered,  he  repays  the  bank  with  interest,  makes 
a  profit  for  himself  and  adds  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation. 

This  system  ori{;inated  with  the  power  of  creat- 
ing £1  notes,  which,  in  that  country  wh^re  the 
bulks  enjoyed  such  high  credit,  was  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  augmentati(m  of  actual  money, 
and  produced  exactly  the  same  effects  in  increas- 
ing tne  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  country 
as  so  mnch  actual  money. 

The  testimony  of  every  one  who  has  any  ex- 
perience of  Scotland  is  unanimous  in  &vor  of  the 
remarkable  effects  this  system  has  had  in  promot- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  morals 
and  conduct  of  the  people.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
whatever  but  a  melancholy  truth,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  that  country, 
partly  owing  to  such  a  succession  of  disasters  as 
cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  other 
independent  nation,  and  partly  owing  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  far  removed  from  the  humanising  influence 
of  commerce,  was  the  most  utterly  barbarous, 
savage,  and  lawless  kingdom  in  Europe.  Though 
we  may  parenthetically  observe  that  it  may  be 
mentioned  to  the  immortal  honor  of  this  poor, 
savage,  and  barbarous  cauntry,  that  it  was  tiie 
first  to  receive  and  propagate  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy,  and  send  missionaries  to  teach  it  at 
Oxford,  a  whole  genei*ation  before  there  was  a 
sinffle  convert  to  it  in  France.  And  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  the  two  great  causes  of  her  rapid 
rise  in  civilisation  and  wealth  were  her  systems 
of  national  education  and  banking.  What  the 
Nile  is  to  Egypt,  that  is  the  bankmg  system  to 
Scotland,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  the 
foundations  of  her  prosperity  were  laid  broad  and 
deep  before  the  gigantic  fallacy  was  dreamt  o^ 
that  the  issues  of  banks  should  be  inex<»*ably 
restricted  to  the  amount  of  gold  they  displace. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  sufilce  to  explain 
to  our  readers  the  general  nature  of  cash  credits. 
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The  effect  they  hare  produced  on  the  morals  of 
the  people  i&  described  by  the  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  in  1826,  as  having  been 
very  remarkable.  At  that  time  it  was  conjectured 
that  there  were  about  12,000  cash  credits  granted 
to  persons  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  average  number 
of  sureties  was  three,  there  were  supposed  to  be 
about  40,000  people  interested  in  the  integrity, 
prudence,  and  success  of  each  other.  Mr.  Kinnear 
said  the  banks  very  rarely  suffered  loss  by  small 
cash  accounts.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations 
carried  on  by  means  of  cash  credits  in  Scotland 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Sandeman,  who  said  that  during  21  years  that  he 
was  connected  with  a  provincial  bimk  at  Perth, 
the  operations  amounted  to  from  80  to  90  mil- 
lions, and  there  was  no  loss  except  on  one  account 
to  the  amount  of  £200. 

The  advantage  to  the  person  who  has  a  cash 
credit  is  that  he  only  pays  interest  from  day  to 
day,  on  the  sum  he  actually  has  at  his  debit, 
whereas,  in  discounting  a  Bui  of  Exchange  he 
pays  interest  on  the  whole  amount  of  his  credit, 
whether  he  uses  it  or  not,  and  discount  is  besides 
more  expensive  than  interest.  (Discount.)  The 
bank,  therefore,  would  naturally  prefer  to  emplov 
its  resources  by  way  of  discount,  rather  than  cash 
credit,  if  it  could.  There  is  also  a  further  dis- 
advantage attending  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
called  up  on  a  sudden  emergency,  and  if  there  be 
a  run  on  the  bank,  the  security  cannot  be  nego- 
tiated like  a  Bill  of  Exchange.  It  is,  therefore, 
onl^  where  a  bank  has  a  superfluity  of  credit, 
which  it  cannot  employ  profitably,  that  it  would 
resort  to  a  cash  credit,  and  also  where  there  is 
but  a  very  slight  chance  of  a  run  upon  it. 

For  these  reasons  cash  credits  have  always  been 
looked  upon  with  a  very  unfavorable  eye  by 
London  bankers,  who  must  always  keep  their 
funds  well  in  hand.  And  for  very  good  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  th^  credit  is  not  so  solid  and 
weU  establushed  as  that  of  the  principal  Scotch 
bulks. — ^They  do  not  issue  circulating  credit  in 
the  form  of  notes. — ^They  can  always  &ad  employ- 
ment for  any  superfluous  cash  they  may  have. — 
And  they  are  m<»re  liable  to  runs. 

Even  in  Scotland  itself  we  believe  cash  credits 
are  not  so  prominent  a  feature  of  business  as 
formerly.  Commerce  has  increased  wonderfully, 
and  consequently  there  is  more  employment  for 
tiieir  resources  m  discounting  biUs.  But  though 
their  relative  importance  may  dimmish,  we  must 
never  forget  the  important  part  they  have  played 
in  the  advancement  of  the  country.  Scotland 
itself,  like  many  an  industrious  young  man,  has 
begun  with  credit,  and  by  zealous  industry  has 
accumulated  solid  capital. 

The  system  of  cash  credits  is  of  course  only  one 
department  of  the  mighty  system  of  credit,  the 
most  controverted  and  the  least  understood  part  of 
Political  Economy.  For  a  full  examination  of 
the  contradictory  and  en'oneous  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  credit,  and  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
accurate conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Credit 
and  Yalus,  we  refer  to  those  articles. 

OASBAN.ABICAND. 

SiaHstique  de  rarrondissement  dg  Mantes, 
Mantes,  1833. 


CASSON,  CH. 

Simples  observaiiofu  auMpaysans,    Paris,  1849. 

CASTiaLIONI,      CEABLES     OCTAVE, 

COUMT. 

MSmoire  geographique  et  munismaHmte  sur  la 
partie  orientale  de  la  Barhariey  apptUe  Afrikia 
par  les  Arabes.    Milan,  1826. 

OASTBEN,  EBIC. 

Historisk  och  mconomisk  Beskrifawng  Qfoer 
CcQonaborgs  Ldn.    Abo,  1754* 

CASTBES,  ABBAEAM. 

Ways  and  means  for  suppressing  beggary  and 
relieving  the  poory  by  erecting  general  hospitals 
and  chwritahle  corporations.    London,  1726. 

C  ASTBO,  JUAN  DE. 

Sabido  el  comer  do  que  la  Europa  iiene  en  las 
Indias  de  quenta  de  los  estrangeros,  es  razon  que 
tengamos  notida  del  retomo  que  se  saca  de  las 
IndiaSy  en  frutos^  fuera  del  oro^  plata^  perlas^  y 
esmeraldas,    Madrid,  1670. 

CASTBO,  JTTAN  FBAN CISCO  DE,  DON. 

An  advocate  before  the  Boyal  Court  of  Gralicia, 
born  in  1750. 

Diseursos  eriUcos  sobre  los  leyes  y  sus  inter-' 
pretes ;  incertidumbres  y  detrimentos  de  los  mayors 
azgoSy  y  otras  disposiciones  ancdogos  en  el  bien 
commun :  su  ofensa  a  la  pohlaeion^  agriouUura, 
artes  y  comercio;  necessiaad  de  remedio;  tenia' 
tioa  de  algunos  medios.    Madrid,  1770. 

CATALINA,  J.  PALO  T. 

Censo  de  la  riqueza  territorial^  jrc,  de  Bspaauu 
Madrid,  1803. 

CATINEAn  LA  BOOHE. 

La  France  et  VAngUterre  comparSes  sous  le 
rapport  des  industries  agricole^  manufacturiere^ 
et  commerdale,    Paris,  1844. 

CATO.    Pseudonym. 

The  tendencies  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  its 
present  extent  considered,    London,  1760. 

CATOB,  CHABLES. 

Protest  against  the  commulation  of  tithes,  Lon« 
don,  1838. 

CATTANEO,  CABLO. 

Ricerche  economiche  sulle  introduzioni  imposle 
dalle  legge  civile  agli  Israeliti,     Milano,  1836. 

CATTLET,  STEPHEN. 

The  speech  of  at  the  Bank  of  England^  shew^ 
ing  that  the  present  high  price  of  BuUion  is  owing 
to  the  indiscriminate  grant  of  licences  to  foreign 
ships.    London,  1811. 
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CAVOUR. 


CAZEKOVE. 


CATTCHT,  E. 

De  la  proprUU  cammunale.    Paris,  1848. 

CAUSE. 

The  cause  of  our  present  distress ;  and  the  re- 
medies  that  have  been  suggested  for  their  relief 
shortly  considered,    London,  1826. 

The  great  cause  of  the  present  distress  and  the 
remedy.  By  a  friend  to  the  home  trade.  Chelms- 
ford, 1843. 

TTie  real  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Na- 
tional Currency  explainedy  and  the  meatus  of  re- 
medgf  suggested.    London,  1810. 

The  real  cause  of  the  high  price  of  gold  buHian. 
London,  1819. 

Causes  and  cure  of  the  present  distress,  Lon- 
don, 1830. 

On  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  present 
monetary  crisis^  or  the  frst  princwles  of  Political 
Economy  applied  to  the  gold  huUion  supplies. 
London,  1857. 

7^  true  causes  of  the  present  scarcity  of  milled 
money  discovered,  with  some  proposals  offered  to 
prevent  abuses  m  exporting  of  auUion.  London, 
1696. 

T%«  true  causes  of  the  present  scarcity  of  money  ^ 
and  the  proper  remedies  for  it.    London,  1690. 

CAUTION. 

A  caution  to  heep  money ^  shewing  the  misery  of 
the  want  thereof    London,  1642. 

CAVALLI,  CARLO. 

Cenni  statisticO'Storici  deUa  VaJU  Vigezzo. 
Torino,  1845. 

CAVANDEBy  CHBISTIAlf. 

Historish  och  teconomish  Beshr{fnung  ISfver  Saque 
Sochen  i  Abo  Lahn.    Abo,  1753. 

CAVEAT. 

A  caveat  on  thepart  of  public  credity  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Budget^  for  the  present:  year^ 
1768.    London,  1768. 

CAVEDONI,  CELESTINO. 

DeUe  monete  antiche  in  oro.    Modena,  1825. 

UJEs  grave  del  Museo  Kircheriano^  owero  le 
monete  de  popoU  delC  Italia  media  ordinate  e  des» 
critte.    Rome,  1840. 

Numiemaiica  BibUca^  o  eia  dichiarazione  delle 
monete  antiche  memorate  nelle  sante  Scritture. 
Modena,  1850. 

Osservazione  sopra  le  antiche  monete  di  Atene. 
Modena,  1836. 

C  AVOLEAU,  J.  A« 

StatisHquey  ou  description  ginSrale  du  dSparte- 
ment  de  la  VendSe.    Fontenaj-le-Comte,  1844. 

CAVOUR,  CAKILLO  DL  This  very  emi- 
nent Italian  Statesman  was  bom  in  1810  at  Turin. 
To  trace  his  illostrions  political  career  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  work,  bat  we  rejoice  that  he  is 
a  sound  Economist,  and  has  introduced  many  im- 
portant economical  reforms  into  the  administra- 
tion of  his  country. 

DelT  influenza  che  la  nuooa  politica  commer- 
dale  Inglese  deve  esercitare  sul  mondo  economico 
e  sulT  Italia  in  parOcolare. 


Influenza  deOe  riforme  suUe  eondiziom  enm* 
omiche  deW  Italia. 

Delia  eondizione  Jbumziera  deUa  Franeia  net 
1848. 

Suiproblemi  soeiaU  nnessi  m  can^  neUa  rivo- 
luzione  del  1848. 

Delia  legislazUme  Inglese  sul  eommercio  dei 
cereali. 

JJiscorso  sul  Ubero  seambio. 

Sulla  prolusione  al  corso  di  eeonomia  politiea 
del  Prof.  Ferrarcu 

CAWOOD,  PRANCia 

An  essay^  or  scheme  towards  esiMisking  and 
improving  the  fishery  and  other  manufactures  of 
Oreat  Britain.    London,  1721. 

CATLA,  J.  K. 

Histoire  des  arts  et  metiers  et  des  corporations 
ouvrieres  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.    Paris,  1853. 

CATLET,  EDWARD. 

Commercial  Economy ^  in  six  essays.  London, 
1820. 

Com,  trade,  wages,  and  rent;  or  observations  on 
the  circ%unstances  of  the  present  financial  crisis. 
London,  1826. 

CAXA  DE  LEZWELA,  DON  MIGUEL. 

Discursos  sobre  la  principal  causa  y  reparo  de 
la  necessidad  contmun^  carestiageneral^  y  despobla- 
don  de  estos  rdnos.    Madrid,  1627. 

RestauradondelaabumdandaantiquadeEspana 
o  prestantissimo,  unico^  tffocil  repaaro  de  su  carestia 
presents.    Naples,  1631. 

CAZAUZ,  L.  F.  0.  DS.  A  Fr^ich  F^nolec- 
tionist  writer. 

Bases  fondementales  de  Ticommie  politique 
tTapres  la  nature  des  chases.    Paris,  1826. 

Elhnents  diconomie  privSe  et  pubfique,  ou 
science  de  la  valeur  des  chases^  etdeta,  richesse  des 
individus  etdes  nations.   Toulouse  and  Paris,  1825. 

La  balance  du  commerce  est  elle  un  vain  moi^ 
comme  la  disent  les  Economistes  f    Paris,  1829. 

Economic  politique.  DSfense  des  prindpes  de 
gouvemement  de  SuUy  et  de  Colbert  Toulouse, 
1831. 

Economic  politique.  La  France  doit-^le  pro* 
clamer  la  liberti  de  commerce  avec  Texterieurt 
Paris,  1828. 

Economic  politique.  Refutation  ^un  nouveam 
raisonnement  de  J.  B.  Say^  tendant  djprouvsr  que 
les  his  restricHves  de  la  UberU  ^importer  les 
produUs  Strangers  sont  sans  but  utile.  Toulouse, 
1830. 

IntSrets  de  T agriculture^  de  Vindustricy  et  de 
commerce  Frangais.    Paris,  1833. 

La  science  Sconomique  dapres  Sully  et  lesandenSy 
ou  moyen  cTaccroitre  indefmiment  le  bien-etre  des 
peuplesy  la  future  des  riches,  le  revenu  du  governed 
menty  et  la  moralisation  de  tous.    Paris,  1834. 

CAZEVOVE,  JOHN. 

Questions  respecting  the  national  debt  and  tax* 
ation  stated  and  answered.    London,  1829. 

In  this  tract  Mr.  Cazenore  has  very  cleariy 
seen  the  nature  of  the  National  Debt.  It  is  not 
a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  country,  as 
several  writers  have  said, — **  What  the  govemx^ 
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ment  did  really  undertake  to  do,  was  to  gnarantee 
to  the  lender  sometimes  a  terminable,  bat  more 
firequentlj  a  perpetual  annoitj,  or  income,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sums  which  it  had  from  time  to 
time  occasion  to  borrow. 

**Thi8  annuity  is  part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labor  of  the  country,  which  is  raised 
in  the  shape  of  taxes  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  contractor  or  public  annuitant ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  secured  to  him  by 
assigning  him  a  certain  amount  of  supposititious 
stock,  bearing  interest  at  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent.,  as 
well  as  the  stipulation  which  has  been  sometimes 
made  of  not  reimbursing  it  below  par,  (that  is, 
not  compelling  him  to  receive  less  than  £100 
money  for  £100  fictitious  stock),  is  merely  a 
matter  of  conrenient  arrangement,  entered  into 
at  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  the  annuity  from  one  party  to  another, 
and  maintaining  its  value  in  the  market. 

**The  National  Debt  then,  consists  properly  of 
the  annual  charge  to  which  the  nation  is  subject, 
in  order  to  furnish  an  income  to  the  stockholder, 
and  to  increase  this  charge,  is  in  reality  to  in- 
crease the  debt,  to  diminish  it,  is  to  diminish  the 
debt." 

Mr.  Cazenove  then  very  truly  shews  that  the 
taxes  fiedl  upon  industry,  as  well  as  property,  and 
therefore  to  make  an  assessment,  on  property 
alone  to  pay  it  off  would  be  manifestly  unjust. 

He  then  examines  the  effects  of  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  fairest  and 
b^t  system  of  taxation  is  that  in  which  both  are 
combined. 

Mr.  Cazenove  has  also  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Maltkus's  Definiiknu  in  FoliUcai  Economy <> 
with  a  preface  and  notes. 

TkoughU  on  a  few  subjecU  of  PoUHcal  Economy. 
liOndon,  1859. 

In  this  work,  Mr.  Cazenove,  p.  11,  says  that 
the  inductive  method  of  investigation  is  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  any  sound  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  He  restricts  Wealth  to  material  objects. 
Thk  question  we  have  tally  examined  under 
Capital.  He  says,  p.  19,  that  the  total  currency, 
or  circulating  medium  of  a  country,  consists  of 
money  and  all  its  substitutes. 

In  the  notes  appended  to  his  work,  Mr.  Caze- 
nove has  made  some  remarks  on  some  of  the 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  to  which  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  a  few  observations.  He  says, 
p.  73,  that  we  are  in  error  in  attributing  to  Adam 
Smith  the  doctrine  that  high  rent  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  high  price  of  com,  and  he  refers  us 
to  a  passage  in  which  he  savs  the  reverse. 

Now,  we  may  observe  that  we  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  passage  M.  Cazenove  refers  us  to, 
when  we  wrote  as  we  did.  But  this  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  innumerable  cases  of  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  is  the  doctrine  of  Economists.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  passage  Mr.  Cazenove  refers  to 
Adam  Smith  says  that  high  price  is  the  cause  of 
high  rent,  but  then,  as  we  have  shewn  under 
BxNT,  in  other  places  he  has  asserted  just  the 
reverse.  And  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  work,  which  is  the  doc- 
trine most  conformable  to  it,  and  which  also  is 
the  doctrine  attributed  to  him  by  other  writers. 
Now  we  have,  we  think,  shewn  under  Rbht,  tiiat 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  mentioned  under 
AimntoH,  was  that  which  was  generally  at^i- 


buted  to  him,  and  understood  to  be  his,  by  con*- 
temporary  writers. 

At  p.  75,  Mr.  Cazenove  has  made  a  slight,  and, 
of  course,  nnintentional  error.  He  says  that  we, 
in  various  places  of  this  Dictionary,  stoutly  con- 
tend that  Bills  of  Exchange  are  money.  Now 
this  is  a  mistake.  We  do  not  say  they  are 
money,  but  that  they  are  currency y  words  which, 
we  do  not  consider  as  synonymous.  We  have 
shewn  under  Cubbbnct  that  that  word  includes 
money,  and  instruments  of  credit  of  all  sorts, 
which  is  the  opinion  Mr.  Cazenove  holds. 

Mr.  Cazenove  has  also  contributed  the  greater 
part  of  the  notes  to  Jones^i  Literary  Remains^ 
edited  by  Dr.  WheweU. 

CECILIA,  DON  JOSE. 

Memoria  eohre  los  medioe  de  fomenJtar  eolidu" 
mente  la  agricultura  en  un  pair^  si  detrimento  de  la 
cria  de  gvnadoe^  y  el  modo  de  remover  loe  obetacu" 
los  quepuedan  impedirla.    Madrid,  1777. 

CEDEBLOF,  OLOF. 

(Economiska  anm&rkninger  aid  Skansha  Karp 
Adcanmar.    Lund,  1766. 

OEVAC,  MONOAUT, 

Elements  ^ScononUe  sociale^  aoee  tm  appendice 
sur  la  question  des  subsistances.    Paris,  1847. 

EUments  dSconomie  soeiaU  tt  d'organisaiion  du 
travail.    Paris,  1848. 

CENSUS  CATHOLICUS;  or  a  Protect  of  a 
Tax  upon  money  ^  exactly  proportional  to  me  akUi* 
ties  of  the  rich  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor* 
London,  1711. 

OEBFBEB   DE  MEDELSHEIH,   A.    B. 

Formerly  editor  of  the  Courier  de  Vlsire^  and  of 
the  Jowrnal  des  Prisons  et  des  SociitSs  de  Bieu" 
faisance. 

Des  sociitis  de  hienfaisance  mutueUe^  ou  des 
moyens  ctamiliorer  le  sort  des  classes  oucrieres. 
Grenoble,  1836. 

Des  condamnSs  libSrSs.    Paris,  1844. 

CEBNON  PINTEVILLE,  DE,  Baboh. 
Plan  de  UbiraUon  ginSrale  des  finances*    Paris, 
1790. 

OEBBETTI,  JEAN  BAPTISTE. 

Histoire  des  montes'dc'piit^  avec  des  rifiexions 
sur  tes  itablissemetUs.  from  the  Italian.  Paris^ 
1752. 

OEVASCO. 

StaHsHquedtlaVUledeOenes.  G^nes,  1838-40. 

CEABBOL  DE  VALTIO,  0.  J.  OASPABD 
DE;  Count,  Bom  at  Rion,  25  September,  1778. 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Montenotte,  and 
after  that  of  the  Seine,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
&c.    Died  in  May,  1843. 

Budgets  de  viUe  de  Paris^  et  rapports  au  con* 
seU  municipal  a  ce  sujet,  depuis  ISIS^  jusqu'  d  1827, 
inclusivement.    Paris,  1818-27. 

Recherches  staiistiques  sur  la  ville  de  Paris  et 
le  dipartement  de  la  Seiw.    Paris,  1828-44. 
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StaHdiqtie  d$$  provinces  de  Saoatme^  d^OneUU^ 
tTAcqui,  et  de  la  partie  de  la  province  de  Mon" 
dovi,  formant  Vancien  dipartetneni  de  MontenoUe. 
Paris,  1824. 

CHADWICK,  EDWIN,  C3^  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  has  borne  a 
•very  Iwtding  part  in  most,  and  the  first  part  in. 
some,  of  the  great  administrative  and  social  re- 
forms of  the  last  80  years,  was  bom  at  Longsight, 
near  Manchester,  in  1801.  He  comes  of  a  younger 
branch  of  an  ancient  Lancashire  family,  noted  in 
the  county  histories.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  and  during  his  course  of  study  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  medical  students  and  persons 
engaged  in  commerce.  To  these  subjects  he 
brought  a  mind  strongly  imbued  with  a  statis- 
tical bent.  :,  ^    ^  . 

An  opportunity  fortunately  occurred  for  brmg- 
ing  his  special  talent  before  the  public.  In  1825 
and  1827  Parliament  had  turned  its  attention  to 
Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies,  and  in  these 
years  two  Reports  were  issued.  The  Northamp- 
ton tables  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  used  in 
the  calculation  of  the  Value  of  Government 
Annuities.  These  had  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Price  from  the  burial  registers  of  the  Parish 
of  All  Saint's,  Northampton,  from  1735  to 
1780.  It  was  contended  by  some  eminent 
statisticians  that  these  tables  were  no  longer  to 
be  r^ied  on.  They  maintained  that  experience 
had  proved  that,  from  various  circumstances,  the 
expectation  of  life  was  greater  than  represented 
in  those  tables.  The  very  companies  that  pro- 
fessed to  base  their  calculations  upon  them,  ac- 
knowledged their  inaccuracy,  as  though  they 
used  them  in  the  operation  of  insuring  lives,  they 
refused  to  do  so  in  the  inverse  operation  of  grant- 
ing annuities.  They  were,  however,  used  in  the 
grant  of  government  annuities.  Mr.  Finlaison, 
the  actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  had  re- 
peatedly urged  this  on  the  government,  and  his 
calculations  shewed  that  the  loss  to  the  nation 
was  £8,000  a  week.  Other  eminent  actuaries, 
however,  such  as  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  Equitable, 
defended  the  accuracy  of  the  Northampton 
tables. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  first  paper  was  directed  to 
this  dispute.  It  was  published  in  the  Weetmin- 
$ter  Review  for  1828.  It  is  interesting  as  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  Sanitary  Science. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Chadwick  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  same  review,  and  through  him, 
with  Mr.  Senior,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Whately,  was  bringing  out  the  London  Review. 
To  this  review  Mr.  Chadwick  contributed  two 
papers  in  1829,  one  on  "Preventive  Police,"  and 
the  other  on  *'  The  Administration  of  Medical 
Charities  in  France." 

The  article  on  Preventive  Police,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  m  his  82nd 
year,  and  led  to  a  friendship  between  its  author 
and  the  aged  jurist,  which  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Bentham  was  then  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  an  administrative  code,  and  he 
wished  Mr.  Chadwick  to  undertake  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  ministry  of  public 
health,  and  of  police.  Mr.  Chadwick  resided 
with  him  almost  constantly  during  the  last  year 
of  his  life.    BenUiam  offered  to  place  him  in  in- 
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dependent  drcnmstanoee,  on  the  condition  of  hisr^ 
engaging  to  d&vote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
propagation  of  his  doctrines.  This  offv  Mr. 
Chadwick  declined,  but  Bentham  bequeathed 
him  his  library  of  jurisprudence,  and  a.small 


fact,  Mr.  Chadwick,  although  engaged  in 
kindred  subjects  with  Bentham,  could  not  very 
well  be  called  his  disciple,  because  he  followed 
exactly  the  opposite  method  to  what  Bentham 
did.  That  eminent  philosopher,  especially  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  lire,  had  &llen  almost  entirely 
into  the  dogmatical  or  a  priori  system.  From  the 
constant  habit  of  living  alone  in  his  hermitage  in 
Queen  Square,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  men 
were  to  be  dealt  with  as  so  manv  algebraical 
symbols,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  send  off  constitu- 
tions cut  and  dried  in  his  pigeon-holes  in  West- 
minster, to  any  part  of  the  w(wld. 

Mr.  Chadwick*s  method  is  just  the  reverse. 
It  is  his  maxim  that  a  full  inquiry  should  always 
precede  any  legislation,  and  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  investigated  just  as  if  nothing  had 
already  been  settled  in  it  By  this  means  it  often 
happens  that  doctrines  and  theories  which  are 
repeated  and  handed  down  from  writer  to  writer, 
and  pass  current  as  incontrovertible  axioms,  turn 
out  upon  inquiry,  to  be  absolute  fiUlacies  and  de- 
lusions. Mr.  Chadwick  has  several  tiines  been 
applied  to  by  foreign  governments  to  advise  them 
on  matters  of  Poor  Law  Administration,  but  has 
invariably  declined  doing  so,  because  he  was 
unable  to  offer  them  proper  advice  without  insti- 
tuting a  searching  investigation  of  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

That  this  is  the  only  true  method  of  proceeding 
no  competent  person  will  deny.  As  a  very  striking 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  the  reinvesti^ion  into 
the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  Political  Economy, 
we  will  only  mention  one.  The  invariable 
method  of  describing  Banking  is,  that  it  consists 
in  borrowing  from  one  person  and  lending  to 
another.  There  never  was  a  p^reater  delusion, 
nor  a  more  complete  misconception  of  anv  facts, 
than  the  current  notions  on  Banking.  There  is 
not  a  single  English  Economist  who  ever  had  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  nature  and  effects,  ot 
the  mechanism,  of  Banking. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  more  at  length 
afteiwards.  lii  1831,  Mr.  Chadwick  contributed 
an  article  on  ** Taxes  on  Knowledge,"  to  the 
Westminster  Review, 

The  event  which  brought  Mr.  Chadwick  pro- 
minently before  the  public  was  the  appointment 
in  1832,  by  Lord  Grey's  government,  of  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the 
exlBting  English  poor  laws.  Mr.  Senior  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  at  his  instance,  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners.  Each  of  these,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, had  a  district  appointed  him,  in  which  he 
was  to  make  inquiries  and  to  report  upon  it.  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  fortunate  in  having  the  most  im- 
portant of  these,  London  and  Berkshire,  allotted 
to  him.  These  reports  were  printed  in  1833,  and 
out  of  a  volume  of  410  pages,  Mr.  Chadwick*s 
report  occupies  139. 

The  immense  superiority  of  this  rejpMi  among 
its  compeers,  both  in  the  nature  of  inquiry,  the 
method  of  investigation,  and  1^  breadth  of  its 
views,  was  manifest,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
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^e  immediftte  promotion  of  its  author  to  be  a 
oommissioner.  He  was  also  employed  on  another 
yerj  important  inquiry.  In  April,  1838,  a  Boyal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  collect  evidence  and 
report  npon  the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  hctory  children.  Mr.  Tooke,  author  of  the 
History  of  Prices,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  Dr. 
Sonthwood  Smith  were  the  central  board.  CJom- 
missioners  were  appointed  to  collect  evidence,  and 
in  Jnly,  1833,  the  evidence  was  digested  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Board,  accompanied  by  a  Report,  in 
which  interference  with  adult  labor  was  depre- 
cated, but  it  was  said  that  children  were  severely 
overworked,  and  suffered  much  both  physically 
and  morally,  and  a  ten  hours*  bill,  if  not  a  six 
hours*  one,  was  recommended. 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  assistant  com- 
missioners in  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  proved  the 
necessity  of  immediate  legislation.  A  general 
report  iVom  the  Commissioners,  of  which  IAt, 
Chadwick  was  one,  and  which  he  materially 
assisted  to  prepare,  was  presented  to  Parliament 
on  the  24th  February,  1834,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  session  the  Poor  Law  Amendmrat  Act  was 
passed.    (Poor  Law). 

Three  Commissioners  were  appointed.  Sir 
Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Greorge  Nicholls,  and  Mr. 
John  J.  Shaw  Lefevre.  Mr.  Chadwick  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  he  was  to  have  tiie  virtual 
powers  of  a  fourth  Commissioner. 

The  first  results  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  rates  were 
reduced  by  about  two  millions  annually.  But 
the  Commissioners,  who  had  had  no  hand  in  con- 
ducting the  inquiries  which  led  to  it,  or  in  framing 
the  measure,  naturally  did  not  feel  so  great  a  zeu 
in  carrying  it  out  in  its  integrity,  as  their  Secre- 
tary, who  had  in  fact  borne  the  chief  part  in  both. 
In  1835,  the  Commissioners  gave  signs  of  intend- 
ing to  revive  some  of  the  objectionable  practices 
of  the  old  law.  In  1837,  they  gave  still  more 
evidence  of  backsliding.  They  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  remonstrances  of  their  Secretary,  who 
saw  all  his  labors  in  the  fairway  of  being  undone. 
He  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  interfered,  and  overruled  their  proposal. 
In  1840,  new  proposals  of  an  objectionable  nature 
were  agdn  brought  forward.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Senior  concurred  with  Mr.  Chadwick  in  re- 
monstrating with  Lord  Normanby,  and  the  plans 
were  again  overruled.  Upon  this  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Lefevre  resigned.  And  Mr. 
Nicholls,  who  coincided  very  much  with  Mr. 
Chadwick's  views,  became  senior  commissioner. 
But  this  naturally  produced  an  unpleasant  rela- 
tion between  the  board  and  its  secretary,  and  he 
was  in  future  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  administration,  and  confinea  strictly  to 
routine  duties. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Chadwick  was  also  en- 
gaged in  another  inquiry  of  the  most  important 
nature.  The  reorganisation  of  the  metropolitan 
police  force,  in  1829,  had  the  effect  of  drivmg  out 
great  numbers  of  the  London  criminals  into  the 
country.  In  1837,  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Rowan,  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  beet  means  of  establishing  an  eflEl- 
cient  constabulary  force  in  England  and  Wales. 
The^inqufariea  were  ccmducted  throughout  1838, 


and  were  equally  searching  and  exhaustive  as 
those  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The 
Report  was  published  in  1839,  and  during  the 
session  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  formation  of  a 
county  constabulary.  But  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  were  not  carried  out  by 
any  means  to  their  full  extent. 

One  of  Mr.  Chadwick*s  chief  maxims  in  social 
inquiries  was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  cemses  of  the  evil ;  and  to  see 
which  of  these  could  be  removed  by  legislation 
or  other  social  arrangements.  He  had  long  been 
engaged  in  an  investigation  into  the  preventible 
causes  of  pauperism,  which  might  be  reached  by 
legislation,  or  other  means.  These  he  traced  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  intoxication,  produced 
in  many  cases  by  an  injudicious  time  of  paying 
wages.  By  an  alteration  of  this  time,  in  one  in- 
stance, a  manufacturer  reduced  his  usual  absentees 
on  Monday  moming  from  50  to  4.  So  with  mili- 
tary pensioners,  most  of  their  intemperance  arose 
from  paying  theur  pensions  at  too  long  intervals. 
Among  the  removable  causes  of  pauperism  he 
considered  the  law  of  settlement  as  very  promi- 
nent. His  opinion,  on  this  point  were  strongly 
developed  before  a  committee  of  the  House  "  On 
Settlement  and  Poor  Removal.**  He  advocated 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement,  or  at  least 
its  extension  from  parishes  to  unions. 

The  preceding  narrative  fully  bears  out,  we 
think,  what  we  said  at  the  beginning,  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  has  borne  a  very  leading  part  in  almost 
all  the  great  social  and  administrative  reforms  of 
the  last  30  years.  We  now  come  to  one  which 
is  probably  the  most  important  of  all,  and  to 
which  the  merit  belongs  more  exclusively  to  Mr. 
Chadwick,  namely — Sanitarv  Reform. 

The  germ  of  this  may  be  found  in  his  paper  on 
Life  InJBurance  in  the  Westmi$itter  Review  in 
1828.  Among  other  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  duration  of  life  was  longer  than  counted  in 
the  Northampton  tables,  Mr.  Chadwick  attributed 
great  prominence  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
aistri<^  and  the  general  rural  habits  of  society. 
This  was  abundantly  shewn  in  that  paper. 

The  investigations  connected  with  pauperism 
afforded  him  ample  opportunities  of  pursuing 
this  course  of  inquiry,  and  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  an  immense  mass  of  pauperism  was 
due  to  defective  sanitary  arrangements;  and 
therefore  was  one  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  pre- 
ventible by  legislation.  In  1838,  typhus  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  London.  Mr.  Chadwick 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to 
the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  for  in- 
quiry mto  the  existence  of  physical  causes  of 
disease  in  the  Metropolis.  The  evidence  fully 
confirmed  the  anticipation,  that  much  of  the 
mortality  of  the  Metropolis  was  due  to  preventible 
causes.  In  August,  1839,  Lord  John  Russell 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  poor  law  commissioners 
authorizing  them  by  roj^  command,  to  extend 
a  similar  inquiry  over  all  England  and  Wales, 
into  the  preventible  causes  of  disease.    The  in- 

2uiry  was  also  extended  to  Scotland.  Mr. 
Ihadwick,  certainly  the  greatest  expert  in  the 
kingdom  in  such  a  task,  was  appointed  to  collect 
evidence  for  the  commission.  In  1842,  the  **  Re- 
port on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  laboring 
population  of  Great  Britain  *'  was  at  length  ready. 
The  Conuniasion  were  unwilling  to  incur  the 
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responsibility  of  adopting  and  presenting  it  in 
their  own  name,  it  was  consequently  published 
as  Mr.  Chadwick*s  report  to  them. 

The  sensation  created  bj  the  revelations  of  this 
report  was  immense,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have 
received  due  attention  from  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
government,  if  it  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
long  and  vital  changes  in  the  Economical  policy 
of  the  country.  In  1843,  Sir  James  Graham 
requested  Mr.  Chadwick  to  extend  his  inquiries 
into  the  practice  of  intramural  interments,  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  former  Report. 
Mr.  Chadwick  produced  a  supplementary  report 
on  the  practice  of  interment  in  towns. 

The  reforms  proposed  in  these  Reports  were  so 
vast,  and  involved  interference  with  so  many 
existing  rights,  and  were  calculated  to  offend  so 
many  prejudices,  and  moreover  contemplated 
works  of  such  an  extensive  nature,  that  no  govern- 
ment could  bring  in  bills  to  carry  them  out  with- 
out the  assistance  of  professional  men  to  decide  upon 
the  best  practical  method  of  doing  so.  A  commis- 
sion of  men  of  eminence  in  different  departments, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
was  appomted  to  consider  the  subject  in  its 
practical  bearings.  Two  reports  were  issued  in 
1844  and  1845,  confirming  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Report.  Legislation,  however,  was  stopped 
by.  the  famous  Com  Law  crisis,  which  resulted  in 
Sir  Robert  FeeFs  defeat  and  retirement  from 
office. 

In  1846,  a  case  of  alleged  cruelty  in  the  An- 
dover  workhouse  created  great  public  excitement, 
and  an  inquiry  was  ordered.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced before  the  commission  frirther  increased 
the  public  excitement.  At  the  same  time  two 
assistant  poor  law  commissioners  were  dismissed 
for  insufficient  reasons  by  the  commission.  These 
things  made  such  a  ferment  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  commission  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  constituted. 

In  September,  1847,  Mr.  Chadwick  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Metropolis.  Two  re- 
ports, one  in  February,  and  the  other  in  July, 
1848,  were  issued  by  the  commissioners.  In 
that  year  the  efforts  of  sanitary  reformers  were 
successful,  and  the  Public  Health  Act  was  passed. 
A  general  Board  of  Health  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend its  operation.  Lord  Carlisle  was  the 
chief  commissioner.  Lord  Ashley  second,  Mr. 
Chadwick  the  third,  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
the  fourth. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Sanitary  Reformers,  and  in  upwards 
of  100  towns  measures  were  in  progress,  which 
were  attended  with  the  most  marked  success. 
Epidemic  disease  was  visibly  reduced,  and  in 
several  places  the  rate  of  mortality  had  diminished 
from  80  to  14  in  the  thousand.  But  the  carryiuff 
out  of  these  reforms  disturbed  too  many  lociu 
influences,  and  offended  too  many  local  prejudices, 
and  the  Government  were  defeated  in  bringing 
forward  a  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  in  July,  1854.  While  he  was  acting 
on  this  Board  Mr.  Chadwick  was  made  C.B.,  ana 
at  its  dissolution  he  received  a  pension  of  £1,000 
a  year. 

In  the  discussions  raised  at  this  period  res- 
pecting the  Board  of  Health,  strong  testimony 
was  borne,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Com- 


mons, to  Mr.  Chadwick*s  public  services.  The 
Bishop  of  London  said,  ^  Mr.  Chadwick  he  had 
known  for  th  irty  years,  and  he  could  say  that  a  more 
efficient,  active,  diligent,  and  honest  servant  of 
the  public,  never  existed.  This  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  conduct  as  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commission.  It  was  to  his  knowledge  and 
exertions,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  that  we 
were  mainly  indebted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor  Law.  After  faithfully  discharging  his  duties 
as  Secretary  to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Chadwick 
turned  his  attention  to  sanitary  matters,  in  which 
he  had  displayed  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
knowledge.  It  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  had  been  carried  out,  we  should  not  now 
have  had  to  dread,  at  least  to  the  same  extent, 
the  return  of  the  Cholera.  At  the  root  of 
Mr.  Chadwick*8  knowledge,  there  was  an  amount 
of  benevolent  interest  for  the  poor,  which  would 
prevent  his  sanctioning  any  measure  which  would 
inflict  hardship  on  the  poorest  of  Ms  fellow  orea- 
tures.**  Lord  Carlisle  **  quite  agreed  with  the 
Bishop  in  the  opinion  he  expressed  respecting  the 
two  measures  of  our  time,  which  seemed  to  him 
beyond  any  others,  to  have  effected  the  internal 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people— the 
amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  Sanitary  Re- 
form, and  he  sincerely  believed,  that  the  most 
efficient  agent  in  originating  and  producing  these 
two  great  fnndamentol  measures,  and  in  clearing 
away  a  host  of  obstacles  which  beset  their  early 
birth,  was  Mr.  Chad  wick,and  to  one  or  other  of  these 
measures  he  had  ever  since  devoted  his  time,  Ms 
health,  and  his  strength.  **  Lord  Brougham  said 
that  ^*  He  well  remembered  the  services— the  in- 
valuable services— of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  the  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  poor  and  the  Poor 
Law ;  and  he  could  most  distinctly  state  that  to 
Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Chadwick  were  mainly  due 
the  success,  both  of  the  inquiry  and  of  the  great 
measure  which  grew  out  of  it.**  Lord  John 
Russell  said — ^Mr.  Chadwick  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  energy,  and  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
wMch  induced  Mm  to  labor  by  zeal,  by  unremit- 
ting attention  to  the  subject  in  hand,  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  to  attempt  some  remedy  fw  the 
evils  which  he  conceived  Mmself  to  flnd  there. 
He  was  appointed  an  assistant  commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  Poor  Laws,  and  if  in  that  large 
blue  book,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  they 
turned  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  they 
would  find  there  the  germ  of  that  amendment, 
wMch  in  his  conviction  had  saved  the  country 
from  great  social  evils,  if  not  absolutely  from 
social  revolution.  •  »  •  With  reference  to 
the  subject  of  health,  Mr.  Chadwick*s  inquiries 
into  the  health  of  the  metropolis  and  of  towns, 
had  been  carried  on  through  various  commissions 
and  investigations  which  had  been  undertaken 
on  this  subject;  so  that  on  these  various  topics — 
the  Poor  Law,  the  improvement  of  the  police  of 
the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  country,  there  was  no  man  to  whose  zeal 
and  assiduity  this  country  was  more  indebted, 
than  to  Mr.  Chadwick.  ** 

The  economical  course  of  investigation  pursued 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  as  well  as  the  principles  evolved 
by  him,  may  be  characterised  as  belonging  to  the 
statistical,  or  what  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  calls  *^cconcrete 
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deductive  method,"  as  opposed  to  the  abstract  or 
geometrical  method  of  reasoning  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy and  general  legislation.  In  illostration  of 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  action  on  a  priori  con- 
clusions obtained  in  the  geometrical  method,  he 
averred,  in  a  paper  calling  for  enlarged  inquiry, 
by  a  commission,  for  the  settlement  of  the  facts  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  reform  of  Parliament,  that 
there  had  been  no  one  investigation  with  which 
he,  with  other  commissioners,  had  been  charged, 
which  did  not  conclusively  reverse  every  assumed 
main  economical  and  political  principle,  and  id- 
most  every  assumed  chief  elementary^  fact,  in 
which  not  only  the  general  public,  but  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  and  men  of  high  political 
position,  were  prepared  to  base  legislation.  Thus 
as  respects  pauperism,  the  prevailing  doctrine 
founded  upon  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus,  of  the 
geometrical  ratio  of  the  progression  of  the  popu- 
lation concurrently  with  only  an  arithmetical 
ratio  of  progression  of  the  production  of  food,  was 
that  the  general  cause  of  pauperism  was  the  pres- 
sure of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  the  chief  immediate  remedy  was  an  extensive 
emigration.  In  that  sense  several  men  of  emi- 
nence wrote,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  lectured,  and 
Mr.  Ricardo,  when  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
prepared  with  Mr.  Scarlet  to  legislate.  But  a 
careful  and  particular  inquiry  under  the  poor  law 
Commission  showed  that  the  oppressive  excess  of 
pauperism  had  not  the  character  of  helpless  and 
unavoidable  destitution,  which  it  must  have  had 
to  have  been  consistent  with  the  theory  of  an  over- 
whelming pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  was  in  the  main  everywhere  the 
result  of  maladministration  of  rates  paid  in  aid  of 
wages,  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  without  any  re- 
turn  of  woric,  and  in  terms  more  eligible  than  re- 
gular industiy.  As  a  compromise  with  the  advo- 
cates of  the  population  theory,  provisions  were 
introduced  into  the  poor  law  amendment  Act 
for  the  emigration  of  paupers  from  the  more 
heavily  burdened  districts.  As  a  commentary  on 
the  theory  Mr.  Chadwick  stated  that  in  a  district 
where  there  were  fully  30,000  persons  receiving 
out-door  relief,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  there 
was  great  difficulty,  with  all  the  exertions  of  emi- 
gration agents,  in  filling  even  two  ships,  and  of  the 
persons  who  went  away  in  them  few  were  of  the 
class  for  whom  relief  was  intended. 

As  the  theory  that  labor  and  food  were  nearly 
fixed  quantities,  from  the  population  being  pressed 
fully  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  economists  of  that  school,  that 
when  out-door  relief  to  the  able  bodied  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  recipients  thrown  upon  the 
labor  market,  assumed  to  be  already  overburdened, 
wages  must  inevitably  fall,  and  a  dire  aggrava- 
tion of  distress  ensue.  But  where  the  law 
was  most  steadily  acted  on,  wages  rose.  The 
sequence  of  facts  was  that  under  the  operation  of 
an  amended  administration  the  laborers  became 
more  steady  and  diligent.  The  labor  was  more 
efficient,  and  made  the  return  to  the  farmer's 
capital  larger.  Consequently  the  profit  and  the 
increase  of  the  fund  for  employment  of  labor 
enabled  and  induced  him  to  give  larger  wages.  In 
those  same  districts  where  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation was  then  deemed  the  most  decided,  with 
a  greater  or  less  subsequent  increase  of  numb^^, 
there  soon  began  to  be  felt  a  serious  scarcity 
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of  labor  for  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  land. 
Of  all  countries  in  Europe,  Ireland  was  re- 
garded as  the  best  illustration  of  the  population 
theory.  From  his  observations  on  the  admin  is-* 
tration  of  relief  to  Irish  paupers  in  England,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  strongly  urged  the 
Government  to  apply  a  system  of  compulsory 
in-door  relief  for  the  able-bodied  in  Ireland,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  law  of  parochial  settle- 
ment ;  but  only  with  the  Union  administrative 
machinery.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  new 
Union  Workhouses  in  Ireland  would  be  perma- 
nently swamped,  and  that  greater  masses,  from 
the  greater  assumed  necessary  destitution,  would 
be  thrown  as  burdens  upon  the  rates  than  in 
Enghind.  But  with  the  dobrs  of  the  Union 
Houses  thrown  open  to  the  able-bodied,  and 
rations  better  than  those  common  in  the  laborers* 
cabins,  and  free  relief  to  the  destitute,  the  amount 
of  able-bodied  pauperism  and  the  pressure  of  the 
poor-rates  have  been  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  Scotland.  In  1857  the  rate  of  expen- 
diture in  poor-rates  was,  in  England,  8s.  8^d.  per 
annum  per  head  of  the  population ;  in  Scotland, 
where  the  administration  is  chiefly  of  out-door 
relief,  it  is  4s.  2d.  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
increasing;  in  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  the 
heaviest  burdened,  it  was  Is.  9d.  per  head,  and 
diminishing. 

Whilst,  on  the  empirical  method  of  legislation, 
or  sentiment,  or  on  such  abstract  economical 
principle  as  there  may  at  any  time  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  legislators,  it  was  proved  in  re- 
spect to  previous  legislation,  "That  there  is 
scarcely  one  statute  for  the  I'elief  of  the  indigent 
that  has  produced  the  effect  intended,  or  that  has 
not  created  new  evils,  and  aggravated  the  evils 
they  were  intended  to  counteract,"  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  legislation  on  the 
concrete  or  deductive  method,  there  has  been 
nothing  omitted  which  after-experience  has  not 
shewn  the  need  of  restoring.  The  want  of  sound 
economical  knowledge  and  legislative  and  admi- 
nistrative principle  on  the  part  of  popular  repre- 
sentatives is,  however,  highly  unfavourable  to 
systematic  legislation,  and  occasions  a  condition 
of  the  representative  assembly,  in  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  no  large  systematized  measure  can 
be  expected  to  pass  entire,  in  which  no  such 
measure  comes  out  not  merely  unimproved,  but 
impaired  in  some  one  important  branch. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  a  compulsory 
system  of  relief,  adopted  by  Mr.  Chadwick's 
colleagues,  was  enunciated  in  these  terms ; — "  In 
all  extensive  communities  circumstances  will 
occur  in  which  an  individual,  by  the  failure  of 
his  means  of  subsistence,  will  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  perishing.  To  refuse  relief  and  at  the 
same  time  to  punish  mendicity,  when  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  offender  could  have  obtained 
subsistence  by  labour,  is  repugnant  to  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  mankind.  It  is  repugnant  to 
them  to  punish  even  depredation  apparently 
committed  as  the  only  recourse  against  want. 
In  all  extensive  communities  the  occurrence  of 
extreme  necessity  is  prevented  by  almsgiving, 
by  public  institutions,  supported  by  endowments 
or  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  by  a  provision 
partly  voluntary  and  partly  compulsory,  or  by  a 
provision  entirely  compulsory,  which  may  ex- 
clude the  pretext  of  mendicancy.    But  in  no  part 
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of  Europe,  England  excepted,  has  it  been  thought 
fit  that  the  provision,  wliether  compulsory  or 
voluntary,  should  be  applied  to  more  than  the 
relief  of  indigence,  the  state  of  a  person  unable 
to  labor,  or  unable  to  obtain,  in  return  for  his 
labor,  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  has  never 
been  deemed  expedient  that  the  provision  should 
extend  .to  the  relief  of  poverty^  that  is,  the  state 
of  one  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mere  sutysistence, 
is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  labor."  This  dis- 
tinction, which  was  marked  by  Bentham,  between 
indigence  and  poverty,  is  one  between  large 
organic,  economic  principles,  the  want  of  percep- 
tion of  which,  and  the  attempts  to  relieve  not 
merely  indigence,  but  poverty,  have  been  great 
socialistic  error,  and  have  everywhere  been  pro- 
ductive of  injurious  rasults. 

One  main  object  of  properly  administered 
provision  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  is  the 
prevention  of  mendicity.  As  applied  to  Ireland, 
provisions  were  introduced  for  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  police  to  repress  and  get  rid  of  the 
mendicity,  by  which  that  country  was  heavily 
afflicted,  but  there  wore  provisions  omitted,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  0*Connell,  to 
anything  which  would  interfere  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Irish  priesthood  in  favor  of  alms- 
gyring.  So  that  in  Ireland,  the  rate-^payers  are 
still  heavily  burdened  with  the  vices  of  men- 
dicity, concurrently  with  the  tax  of  the  poor- 
rates.  The  new  law",  however,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
has  rendered  benefits  far  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  tax.  It  has  facilitated  the  diminution  of  the 
wretched  cottier  holdings,  and  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  land,  and 
an  improved  demand  for  labor  and  a  rise  of 
wages.  The  industrial  training  and  education  of 
orphan  children,  and  the  children  of  the  destitute, 
in  the  new  poor  law  union  schools,  is  such  as  to  con- 
vert the  hereditary  vagrants  and  mendicants  into 
permanently  productive  laborers,  andgood  subjects. 

Besides  the  ordinary  pui-poses  of  workhouses, 
the  new  Union-houses  serve  as  hospitals  and 
medical  institutions,  where  there  were  none 
before.  But  for  these  houses  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  the  fever-stricken  during  the 
period  of  the  potato  failure  and  famine,  and  for 
the  service  of  the  new  administrative  machinery 
daring  that  calamity,  it  would  have  been  terribly 
aggravated.  With  all  deductions  made,  the 
Irish  poor-law,  with  its  administration,  is  the 
nearest  realization  of  the  measures  devised  under 
the  English  poor-law  commission  of  inquiry,  and  is 
the  best  approximation  to  sound  economical  and 
administrative  principle  of  any  in  Europe.  In 
England  the  want  of  an  organized  country  con- 
stabulary, which  was  the  object  of  the  constabu- 
lary force  commission,  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
efficient  direction  of  the  new  poor-law  machinery 
to  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  and  of  mendicity. 
The  present  organization  is  deficient  also  for 
breaking  the  hei'editary  pauper  succession,  by  the 
sound  industrial  training  and  education  of  pauper 
children,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  under  petty 
local  management,  continue,  or  return  as  perma- 
nent burdens  upon  the  rates. 

Before  systematic  investigation,  or,  indeed, 
after  it,  with  some  of  the  most  successful  local 
administrators,  the  general  view  was  to  operate 
upon  the  parishes  singlv  and  separately  for 
the  reform  of  their  administrations.      Even  Mr. 


Nicholls,  who  had  reformed  the  adminlstra- 
^tion  of  one  parish  serving  as  a  model,  as  shewn 
by  his  original  answers,  only  comtemplated  pro- 
ceeding with  the  parishes  singly,  or,  in  rare  cases, 
the  union  of  two  parishes.  Mr.  Senior's  original 
plan  was  to  operate  for  the  repression  of  malad- 
ministration in  the  single  parishes  by  an  exten- 
sive administration  of  government  auditors,  at  an 
expense  of  £600,000. 

Among  the  grounds  alleged  by  Economists  of 
the  geometrical  school  of  reasoning  for  maintaiu- 
ing  the  chargeability  of  destitution,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  relief  in  small  areas,  or  the  sepsurate 
parishes,  were  these,  that  it  brought  the  burden 
nearer  to  every  man*s  door,  that  it  gave  to  the 
wealthy  an  interest  in  taking  care  of  the  poor 
(meaning  the  laboring  classes),  in  order  that 
they  might  not  become  burdensome  to  their 
pai'ishes.  A  further  advantage  stated  was,  that 
it  gave  to  those  at  whose  expense  a  superabun- 
dant population  must  be  relieved,  an  interest  in 
checking  population  or  preventing  improvident 
marriages. 

The  examinations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  shewed 
that  the  practical  application  of  these  hypotheses 
was  everywhere  fraught  with  mischief.     "The 
interest  created  by  the  law  of  settlement,  or  by 
the  imposition  of  the  burden  upon  the  proprietors 
in  the  narrow  locality,  was  not  an  interest  to  do 
all  these  things  any  more  than  it  could  be  said 
to  be  an  interest  on  the  part  of  a  landlord  to 
teach    his   tenantry  geometry,    if  by    learning 
geometry  or  anything  else   a   man    mi^ht   be 
enabled  to  gain  his  own  livelihood.    The  interest 
really  crea^  was  simply  an  interest  in  getting 
rid  of  the  burden,  and  tiiat,  too,  by  the  shortest 
means.    Unfortunately,  the  shortest  means  were 
found  in  shifting  the  burden,  and  unhappily  this 
process  of  shifting  was  always  accompanied  by 
the  creation  of  additional  burdens.**     Hence  t^e 
pulling  down  cottages,  the  bandying  about  of 
paupers.    Mr.  Bentham*s  plan  of  pauper  manage- 
ment was  an  entirely  opposite  course,  of  sub- 
mitting the  whole  to  one  great  contracting  com- 
pany, and  receiving  different  classes  in  large  and 
peculiar  structures  on  the  panopticon  principle. 
Mr.  Chadwick  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that 
practically,  even  if  the   principle   of  contract 
management  were  at  all  likely  to  gain  accept- 
ance, that   it  required  an  amount  of  trained 
administrative  ability  to  conduct  it,  which  had 
to  be  created,  and  that  for  want  of  such  ability 
the  contract  principle  had  to    be   abandoned, 
when  it  would  in  competent  hands  be  otherwise 
highly  beneficial.    He  took  his  stand  upon  ground 
previously  enunciated  in  1828,  in  his  article  on 
the   administration  of  public  charities,  in  the 
London  Review,  wherem  he  described  the  ad- 
vantages of  consolidating  the  administration  of' 
the  funds  and  the  severiu  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.    "By  the  adoj^tion  of  this 
system,   a   better     classification    is    obtained, 
by    a    better     classification     a    more     close 
scrutiny  into  the  cases,  and  a  more  efficient 
application  of  the  means  of  relief.    Cnt  np  a 
district  into  small  sub-divisions,  and  in  each  of 
them  may  perhaps  be  found  on^  or  two  blind, 
one  or  two  maimed,  several  idiots  or  lunatics. 
These  will  not  be  attended  to,  or  badly  attended 
to,  or  if  well  attended  to,  it  must  be  at  great 
expense.  Interest  and  exertion,  which  can  rarely 
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be  msnred,  would  be  requisite  to  get  tlieni  pro- 
vided fbr  in  independent,  and  perhaps  very  dis- 
tant establishments.  Break  down  these  subdi- 
visions, bring  the  whole  of  the  objects  to  be 
provided  for  within  one  general  management, 
and  establishments  may  be  formed  for  each  class, 
— ^the  blind,  the  lunatic,  and  the  infirm ;  each 
will  be  much  better  provided  for,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  a  greater  amount  of  pain  is  thus 
alleviated,  time  is  saved,  money  is  saved.  A 
large  class  may  be  made  to  work  when  a  small 
one  cannbt.  In  short,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labor  are  gained  in  the  larger  aggre- 
gate, and  utterly  lost  in  the  smaller  ones."  A 
mass  of  evidence  was  adduced  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
in  support  of  this  principle,  which  the  Ck)mmis- 
sioners  deemed  irresistible,  and  they  adopted  it. 
He  contended  for  the  formation  of  Unions  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  classification  of  the  paupers 
in  separate  houses,  assigning  one  house  for  the 
able-bodied  adult  male  paupers,  another  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  but  above  ail,  one  for  the  indus- 
trial training  and  education  of  orphan  and  other 
pauper  children.  For  this  course,  the  existing 
workhouses  and  buildings  would  have  been  gene- 
rally sufficient,  and  new  houses  would  only  have 
been  required  in  thinly  populated  rural  districts, 
and  in  exceptional  cases.  This  view  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  paupers  in  separate  houses,  in  Unions 
sufficiently  large  to  effect  it,  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Senior,  and  the  other  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
{Report,  p.  306-14),  and  powers  for  carrying  it 
into  effect  were  provided  for  in  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act.  Partly,  however,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  members  for  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, who  were  returned  chiefly  by  the  vestries 
of  the  larger  separate  parishes,  and  partly  by  the 
want  of  preparation  in  economical  and  adminis- 
trative principle  of  the  first  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  original  measure  was  set  aside,  and 
the  principle  of  classification  in  single  houses  was 
maintained,  and  new  union-houses  constructed 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  course  of  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  this  principle  of  clas- 
sification in  single  houses,  however  large,  it  is 
found  to  ffidl  most  seriously  as  respects  the  future 
source  of  mendicancy  and  pauperism,  the  orphan, 
deserted  and  destitute  children,  la  town  dis- 
tricts it  has  become  matter  of  complaint  that  few 
of  the  females  from  these  houses  turn  out  well, 
and,  indeed,  that  they  form  the  principal  source 
of  the  prostitution  of  the  streets.  In  consequence 
of  the  complaints  of  these  evil  results,  and  the 
experience  of  the  general  impracticability  of  pre- 
serving children  from  the  evU  influence  of  the 
adult  paupers  living  under  the  same  roof,  so 
much  of  the  original  plan  of  administration,  for 
classifying,  in  populous  districts,  in  separate 
houses,  has  been  reverted  to,  as  relates  to  chil- 
dren. Powers  have  been  given  for  the  formation 
of  schools,  for  districts  of  unions,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  boards.  Such  consent  has  been 
obtained  only  in  a  few  instances.  But  such  as 
have  been  obtained  have  been  attended  with 
remarkable  demonstrations  of  administrative  And 
educational  power,  when  exercised  on  sound 
principles.  Whereas  formerly  only  one  out  of 
three  orphan  children  brought  up  in  the  inferior 
parochial  establishments,  and  two  out  of  three 
of  the  somewhat  improved  union  establishments, 
became  permanently  productive  laborers,  in  the 


complete  and  separate  district  schools,  with 
appropriate  industrial  training,  as  well  as  sound 
book  instruction,  the  great  bulk,  with  few  or 
slight  exceptions,  were  got  into  permanently 
productive  occupations,  and  that  of  a  degree 
above  the  lowest  sort  of  labor. 

Besides  the  moral  and  social  conclusions  deriv- 
ed from  such  demonstrations  of  administrative 
and  educational  power  for  the  conversion  of  here- 
ditary mendicants  and  vagrtots  into  a  settled  in- 
dustrial and  productive  population,  Mr.  Chadwick 
gives  the  following  as  the  chief  economical  con- 
ditions evolved,  and  it  may  be  presented  as  an 
example  of  his  method  of  treating  social  and  ad* 
ministrative  questions.  "  Every  child  or  person 
living  at  large  as  a  mendicant  costs  the  public  as 
much  as  he  could  be  maintained  for  in  a  well  ad- 
ministered public  establishment,  still  more  wUl  he 
cost  to  the  public  by  his  spoil  and  waste  as  a  de- 
predator. Taking  the  average  cost  as  low  as  two 
shillings  per  week  from  infancy  (and  in  respect- 
able contract  establishments  on  a  large  scale  it 
was  more  than  double)  for  food,  clothing,  house 
room  and  care,  a  pauper  child  will  have  cost  £70, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  investment  of  capi- 
tal to  that  amount,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  a 
period  at  which  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  earn  (or 
replace  by  an  equivalent)  his  own  subsistence,  and 
something  over  and  above  as  payment  to  the  capi- 
talist, his  employer,  as  interest  on  capital,  as  well 
as  the  labor  and  risk  of  providing  and  the  skill  of 
superintending  productive  labor. 

^'  Under  an  unskilled,  ignorant,  and  incompetent 
local  administration  of  the  ftinds  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  two  out  of  three  of  the  in- 
vestments in  the  training  and  education  of  pauper 
children  were  lost,  that  is  to  say,  the  subjects  re- 
turned 83  permanent  burdens  upon  the  public,  if 
not  immediately  as  paupers  upon  the  streets,  as 
mendicants  or  delinquents.  In  whichsoever  con- 
dition they  lived,  the  expense  for  their  mainte- 
nance for  the  remainder  of  life  (which,  according 
to  the  insurance  tables,  would  from  the  adolescent 
stage  average  about  40  years)  would  not  be 
less  than  double  the  previous  rate,  and  would  not 
be  less  than  £400  in  addition  to  bringing  up  the 
individual  to  the  adolescent  stage. 

"  Upon  every  three  investments  for  maintenance 
to  the  adolescent  stage  there  was  a  loss  of  two, 
and  a  subsequent  loss  of  not  less  than  £800.  The 
prisons  of  Great  Britain  contain  an  average  of 
not  less  than  20,000  able-bodied  persons,  chiefly 
of  these  legislative,  administrative,  and  economical 
failures.  That  prison  population  being  kept  up 
from  far  greater  numbers  living  at  large,  of  which 
upwards  of  100,000  are  recognized,  and  upon  the 
books  of  the  police,  are  the  criminal  and  vicious 
stock  living  upon  the  community.  But  an 
improved  administration,  involving  the  services 
of  trained  and  skilled  teachers  at  an  additional 
expense  of  not  more  than  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 
per  case  per  annum,  of  the  period  of  school  teach- 
ing, or  on  the  average  about  £24  of  additional  ex- 
penditure skilfully  administered  on  the  three,  the 
entire  investments  are  saved,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. The  economical  results  are  rendered  so  far 
certain  that  competent  officers  might  guarantee 
their  accomplishment,  and  the  conversion  of  or- 
phan children  into  good  and  productive,  instead  of 
bad  subjects,  at  an  insurance  charge  of  about  two 
per  cent." 
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A  well-administered  public  provision,  by  com- 
pulsory rates,  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  as 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Cliadwick,  besides  giving 
to  the  community  confident  assurances  of  the 
strict  performance  of  the  duties  of  providing  for 
the  really  destitute,  relieving  the  minds  of  labor- 
ers from  the  apprehension  of  suffering  from  unin- 
surable calamities,  and  relieving  the  minds  of 
others  from  the  pains  of  sympathy,  arising  from 
the  extreme  caliunitics  that  may  or  do  befall  any 
portion  of  the  communitv,  it  has  an  economical 
value,  as  sustaining  productive  labor,  by  shield- 
ing the  laborers  from  the  pernicious  influence  of 
habits  of  mendicancy,  which  has  so  depreciating 
an  effect  on  the  industry  of  some  continental 
communities.  2ndly,  by  abating  the  pressure  of 
the  tax  of  mendicity.  3rdly,  by  breaking  the 
mendicant  and  pauper  succession  in  the  manner 
above  exemplified.  It  has  also  a  jurisprudential 
value,  as  strengthening  the  hands  of  justice  for 
the  repression  by  punishment  of  large  classes  of 
offences.  An  ill-considered  and  an  ill-admmis- 
tered  provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution,  has 
the  reverse  tendencies,  and  a  pernicious  influence 
on  public  economy,  chiefly  by  giving  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  the  slave's  security  against  want,  with 
the  slave's  indifference  to  exertion  for  the  attain- 
ment of  results  in  which  he  has  no  adequate  in- 
terest. This  was  one  marked  effect  of  the  local 
administration  of  the  poor  rates  in  England,  under 
the  law  of  parochial  settlements.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  the  country,  which.Mr.  Chadwick, 
m  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  designated  as  the  slave  labor  dis- 
tricts, any  one  who  purchases  a  whole  parish, 
in  effect  often  purchases  the  stock  of  labor,  almost 
as  much  as  the  game  upon  it.  The  agricultural 
laborers  upon  it  will  find  difficulty  in  obtaining 
engagements  in  any  of  the  adjacent  parishes,  from 
the  apprehension  that  they  may  obtain  settle- 
ments. Within  their  own  parishes,  whether 
they  work  well  or  ill  the  parish  must  maintain 
them,  and,  comparatively,  they  work  ill,  and  they 
are  commonly  comparatively  dear  at  half  the 
wages  earned  in  other  districts.  The  mere  blind 
lust  of  dominion,  and  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  large  land  owners  of  single  parishes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  low  state  of  economi- 
cal and  administrative  principle,  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
original  plan  of  poor  law  amendment,  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  parochial  settlement,  or  the  substi- 
tution of  chargeability  on  large  areas  as  in  Ireland, 
without  uiy  settlement  whatsoever,  being  adopted. 
Such  partial  improvements  as  have  been  effected 
in  poor  law  administration,  have  occasioned  an 
average  reduction  of  between  one  and  two  millions 
on  previous  expenditure,  but  a  continued  excess 
of  between  one  and  two  millions  is  estimated  as 
due  to  the  derelictions  of  principle  specified,  and 
other  remaining  shortcomings  in  the  original  out- 
lines. 

Mr.  Chadwick  entered  into  close  investigations 
of  the  conditions  affecting  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  laboring  populations,  and  thence 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  chief  of  these 
conditions  are  sanitary,  affecting  the  bodily 
strength,  mental,  including  other  than  those  de- 
rived from  book  instruction.  At  the  Congress 
of  Bieufaisance  held  at  Brussels,  he  read  a  paper 
in  which  he  shewed,  with  the  concurrence  of  ex- 


perienced foreign  employers  of  labor  on  a  large 
scale,  that  as  a  rule,  and  in  their  actual  condition, 
two  Anglo-Saxon  laborers  were  equivalent  in  the 
productiveness  of  their  labor  to  three  modern 
Norman,  or  three  Danish,  or  three  German  labor- 
ers. In  this  economical  condition  in  which  the 
labor  of  two  is  equal  to  three,  the  food,  the  cloth- 
ing, the  house  room,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
one  is  saved,  and  constitutes  a  fund  which  is  di- 
visible between  the  two  and  the  capitalist  as 
profit.  In  the  extra  wages  of  the  English  work- 
man, which  are  generally  one  half  higher  than 
the  wages  of  the  workman  of  any  other  nation, 
the  extra  produce  obtained  is  so  divided,  and  if 
he  chose  it  might  be  saved  by  him.  It  follows 
that  the  economical  efficiency  of  the  twenty-six 
millions  of  the  English  population  is  more  than 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  thirty-six  millions  of 
the  population  of  France,  or  of  the  other  popula- 
tions one  third  more  numerous.  Mr.  Chad  wick's 
economical  view  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  question,  founded  on  the  condition 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Irish  laborers, 
differed  largely  from  that  of  the  political  agitators 
as  well  as  the  economists  of  the  day.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  Irish  laborer,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  observing  the  saints'  days,  from  his  re- 
gular attendance  weekly  at  markets  though  he 
has  nothing  to  sell  or  to  buy  there,  his  attendance 
at  fairs,  at  the  funerals,  and  lawsuits,  and  feuds 
of  his  tribe,  his  working  days  of  productive  labor 
are  less  than  two  hundred  in  the  year ;  while  the 
working  days  of  his  year  are  thus  nearly  one 
third  less  than  those  of  the  English  laborer,  the 
working  hours  of  the  Irishman's  days  at  home 
are  fewer,  and  generally  not  more  than  half  so 
productive  as  those  of  one  Irish  laborer  working 
under  an  English  regime,  or  those  of  an  English 
laborer.  By  the  low  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
Irishman's  cabin,  the  years  of  his  life  and  work- 
ing ability  are  reduced  by  one  third  below  that  of 
a  healthy  English  agricnltnral  laborer.  Foreign 
economists  agreed  that  the  like  deficiency  of  the 
working  hours  of  the  day,  of  the  days  of  the  year, 
and  the  years  of  life,  accompanied  and  caused  the 
poverty  of  populations  within  their  own  view, 
which  it  had  been  common  to  ascribe  to  unavoid- 
able pressures  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Upon  his  own  investigations  in  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts most  ravaged  by  epidemics,  he  alleged  in 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  population  check, 
"  where  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  mortality 
is  the  greatest,  where  the  average  age  of  death  is 
the  lowest,  and  the  duration  of  Ufe  is  the  shortest, 
there  the  increase  of  population  is  the  greatest 
The  proportion  of  children  is  great,  because  life 
is  short,  and  the  generation  transient,  the  middle 
aged  and  the  aged  are  swept  away  in  large  pro- 
portions, and  marriages  are  disproportionably 
early.  But,  says  a  Political  Economist,  in  an  essay 
in  support  of  Mr.  Malthus's  view,  *  The  effect  of 
wars,  plagues,  and  epidemic  disorders,  those 
terrible  correctives,  as  they  have  been  justly 
termed  by  Dr.  Short,  of  the  redundance  of  man- 
kin4  on  the  principle  of  popnlation,  sets  its  opera- 
tion in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  These 
scourges  tend  to  place  an  old  country  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  colony.  They  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, without  in  most  cases  lesseningthe 
capital  that  is  to  feed  and  maintain  them.'  What 
I  apprehend  the  actual  facts  when  examined 
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place  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  is  the  danger  of 
adopting  conclnsions  deeply  affecting  the  interests 
of  commonities  on  hypothetical  reasonings,  and 
without  a  careful  investigation  whether  the  facts 
sustain  them.  The  facts  themselves  when  ex- 
amined, shew  that  (be  it  as  it  may  with  war) 
epidemic  disorders  do  not  lessen  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  that  tliey  do,  in  all  tase^  that 
have  been  examined,  lessen  the  capital  that  is 
to  feed  and  maintain  thenL  They  lessen  the  pro- 
portion of  productive  hands,  and  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  helpless  and  dependent  hands. 
They  place  every  community,  new  or  old,  in  re- 
spect to  its  productive  economy  in  the  position 
which  the  farmer  will  understand  by  the  like 
effects  of  epidemics  upon  his  cattle,  when  in  order 
to  raise  one  horse,  two  colts  must  be  reared,  and 
the  natural  period  of  work  of  the  one  reared  is, 
by  disease  and  premature  death,  reduced  by  one- 
thu-d  or  one-half." 

These  conclusions  are  to  be  understood  as 
applicable  to  ordinary  epidemic  visitations,  and 
not  to  such  extraordinary  occurrences  as  that  of 
the  general  potato  failure  and  the  Irish  famine, 
which  led  to  so  enormous  and  continued  an  emi- 
gration as  to  preclude  the  manifestation  of  any 
results  in  the  power  of  reproduction  in  Ireland 
itself  after  the  visitation.  The  chief  benefit  which 
has  accrued  from  it,  has  been  in  breaking  up  con- 
ditions of  holdings  in  which  the  efficient  application 
of  capital  and  labor  to  production  is  prevented. 
Evidence  may  be  adduced  from  actual  results, 
that,  under  a  highly  advanced  system  of  agricul- 
ture, a  more  numerous  and  highly  paid  population 
would  be  needed  than  Ireland  has  yet  borne  in 
any  extensive  district.  But  the  increase  of 
burths  under  ordinary  epidemic  visitations  and 
high  amounts  of  mortality  appeared  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Chadwick's  investigations  to  arise  from  a 
physiological  cause,  such  as  would  be  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  cursory  examinations.  It  was 
evolved  thtis: — In  the  course  of  the  investigation 
of  the  system  of  parochial  allowances  in  aid  of 
the  wages  of  laborers  with  families,  and  of  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  number  of  dependent 
children,  it  appeared  that  in  the  rural  and  least 
unhealthy  districts  the  intervals  of  births  averaged 
two  years,  so  that  if  there  were  a  family  of  eight 
children,  the  eldest  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
next  fourteen,  and  the  next  below  that  twelve, 
each  of  whom  was  capable  of  productive  labor. 
But  on  attemptmg  to  apply  this  rule  as  to  the 
intervals  of  births  to  the  most  unhealthy  towns 
districts  it  was  found  to  be  wholly  at  fault,  the 
intervals  of  births  then  averaging  only  about  one 
year.  The  reason  being  the  physiological  one,  that 
when  the  infant  is  cut  off  at  the  breast,  conception 
takes  place  almost  immediately,  whilst  it  is  deferred 
generally  so  long  as  the  child  continues  to  suckle, 
and  by  deferring  the  weaning,  the  intervals  of  birth 
may  be  protracted  as  long  as  three  years. 

To  the  general  result  of  the  increased  fecundity 
concurrently  with  an  excessive  mortality,  other 
causey  which  are  thus  stated  by  him,  appear  to  be 
contributory — "  In  works  where  the  average 
period  of  working  ability  is  extended  to  the 
natural  period  of  superannuation,  which  the  evi- 
dence shews  that  a  combination  of  internal  and 
external  sanitary  measures  may  be  expected  to 
give, — ^namely,  an  average  of  full  60  years,  the 
account  for  one  place  would  be  one  superannuated 


workman  and  one  widow,  and  a  family  of  four  or 
five  well  grown  children,  who  having  received 
parental  care  during  that  period,  will  probably  all 
have  obtained  before  its  termination  the  means  of 
independent  self-support.  Whereas  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  working 
ability,  the  same  place  of  work  may  during  the 
same  period  have  been  filled  by  two  generations 
and  one-fourth  of  work  people,  not  one  of  which 
has  brought  aU  the  children  dependent  on  it  to 
maturity,  or  a  condition  for  self-support;  and 
the  account  of  widowhood  and  orphanage  will 
frequently  for  the  same  place  of  work  stand  thus : 


Workmen 

Orphan 

Yean  loss  of 

ChUdren. 

iupporU 

J.  M,lWidow  . 

.        2        . 

.    •         89 

S.H.,1      „         . 

.        7       . 

,    .         26 

H.Y.,1  ,:    . 

.       5       . 

.    .         15 

That  is  to  say,  three  widows  instead  of  one,  and 
three  sets  of  stunted  and  unhealthy  children 
dependent  for  such  various  periods  as  those 
above  specified,  and  competing  for  employment 
at  the  same  place,  instead  of  one  set  of  healthy 
children  arrived  at  the  age  of  working  ability  for 
self  support. 

"  The  dependency  of  the  duration  of  life  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  population,  and  the 
connection  of  the  several  classes  of  moral  and 
economical  facts  with  the  proportionate  mortality, 
may  be  thus  exemplified. 

'^  Taking  the  four  counties  in  Ireland  in  which 
the  proportion  of  mud  hovels,  with  only  one 
room,  is  the  greatest,  and  the  four  counties  in 
which  the  proportions  of  such  tenements  are  the 
least ;  having  obtained  these  proportions,  I  directed 
other  retui-ns  to  be  obtained  in  their  order,  and 
confidently  anticipated  the  general  results  follow- 
ing from  the  facts  indicative  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  population. 


TiM  four  ooontlM 

where  the  arerHP* 

hoY«d«  M  hablta. 

iiroportton  of  mud 
bovoU   M  habiu- 

tknu  U  the  IowmU 

tioD«i«thehl«h«M. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  fiunOlos 

occupying  habitations  which 

are  mud  cabins,  having  only 

one  room 

99. 

61. 

Proportion  of  deaths  fh>m  epi- 

demic disease  to  every  10,000 

of  the  population  

8ft  .5 

47,8 

Average  age  of  all  who  have 

died   durhig  the   ten   years 
ended  6th  Jane.  1841 

83.4 

96.8 

4U.O 

^^aaiA^A*    ^^%MM    *y  taaa^/|     ««.rv»    ••••••••• 

Proportion  of  births  to  the  popu- 

lation  

33.4 

29.9 

Increase  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
Utlon  since  1831 

6. 

8.7 

Per  cent,  of  the  population  1ft 

years  and  under 

38.8 

41.9 

Above  ftO  jwars ..••.. 

11.6 

9.6 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  male  and 

female  popuUtlon  17  years  and 
upwards— Unmarried   

43.85 

39. 

Hamou ..  ..«...«.«•.. 

47.7ft 

ft3. 

Per  cent  of  the  popuhition  6 

years  old  and  upwards,  who 

can  neither  r^ad  nor  write  ... 

42.8 

69.7 

Proportion  of  crimes  of  violence 

or  passion  to  each  10,000,  on 

an  average  of  8  years,  to  1842. 

89. 

72. 

Bapes  and  assaults  with  intent. 

17. 

44. 

He  states  that  the  fallacv  of  the  geometrical  rea- 
soning, which  erects  pestilence  into  a  good,  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  effects  of  the  proportions  of 
the  dependent  populations  of  Ireland.  Thus  in 
England  the  population  above  15  and  under  50 
years  of  age  in  every  10,000  is  5,023,  and  this 
5,000  have  3,600  children  below  15  years  of  age 
dependent  upon  them.    In  Ireland  the  population 
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above  15  years  of  age  is  4,900 — in  other  words 
there  are  125  less  of  adults  in  every  10,000  and 
this  smidler  proportion  of  living  adults  with  8  or 
10  years  less  span  of  life,  or  working  ability,  have 
4,050,  or  450  more  children  dependent  upon  them. 
In  England  there  are  1,365  persons  in  every 
10,000,  or  18^  per  cent.,  above  50  years  old,  to  ex- 
ercise the  influence  of  then*  age  and  experience 
upon  the  community.  In  Ireland  thei'e  are  only 
10  per  cent.,  or  1,050  in  every  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation above  50  years  of  age. 

**If  the  deaths  in  the  whole  ofEngland  and  Wales 
had  been  in  the  proportions  attained  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  attainable  in  aU,  namely  1  in  50,  there 
would  during  the  year  have  been  31,866  funerals 
less,  and  more  than  ten  times  that  amount  of  cases 
of  sickness  the  less. 

"  If  the  proportion  of  births  in  the  whole  king- 
dom had  been  the  same  as  those  occurring  m 
average  healthy  districts,  such  as  that  of  the  town 
district  of  Hackney  for  example,  of  1  to  42,  there 
would  have  been  139,958  bii-ths  the  less  to  make 
up  for  the  excess  of  deaths. 

**  It  may  be  observed  that  whilst  in  England  there 
are  5,025  persons  between  15  and  50,  who  have 
3,610  children  or  persons  under  15,  in  America 
there  are  4,789  persons  living  between  15  and  50 
years  of  age,  who  have  4,371  children  dependent 
upon  them.  In  England  there  are  in  every 
10,000  persons,  1,365  who  have  obtained  above 
50  years*  experience,  in  America  there  are  only 
830. 

"  The  moral  consequences  of  the  predominance 
of  the  young  and  passionate  in  the  American  com- 
munity, are  attested  by  observers  to  be  such  bs 
have  already  been  described  in  the  general  sani- 
tary report  as  characteristic  of  those  crowded,  fil- 
thy, and  badly  administered  districts  in  England, 
where  the  average  duration  of  life  is  short,  the 
proportion  of  the  very  young  great,  and  the  adult 
generation  transient. 

"  In  the  course  of  some  inquiries  under  the 
Constabulary  Force  Ck>mmission,  as  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  paid  force  that  would  apparently  be 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  peace  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  reference  was  made  to 
the  meetings  held  by  torchlight  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester.  It  was  reported  to  us  on 
close  observation  by  peace  o£Qcers,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  assemblages  consist  of  mere  boys,  and  that 
there  were  scarcely  any  men  of  mature  age  to  be 
seen  amongst  them.  Those  of  mature  age  and  ex- 
perience, it  was  stated,  generally  disapproved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  as  injurious  to  the 
working  classes  themselves.  Those  older  men 
we  were  assured  by  their  employers  were  intel- 
ligent, and  perceived  that  Capital  and  large  Cap- 
ital was  not  the  means  of  their  depression,  but  of 
their  steadv  and  abundant  support.  They  were 
generally  described  as  being  above  the  influence 
of  the  anarchical  fallacies  which  appeared  to  sway 
these  wild  and  really  dangerous  assemblages. 
The  enqtiiry  which  rose  upon  such  statements 
was,  how  it  happened  that  men  of  mature  age  feel- 
ing their  own  best  interests  injured  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  younger  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  how  they,  the  elders,  did  not  exercise  a 
restraining  influence  upon  their  less  experienced 
fellow  workmen  ?  An  inquiry  of  the  owner  of 
some  extensive  manufacturing  property  on  which 
between  1,000  and  2,000  persons  were  maintained, 


at  wages  yielding  40s.  per  week  per  fiimily, 
whether  he  could  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  men  of 
mature  age  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital  which 
furnished  them  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  He 
stated  he  could  rely  on  them  confidently.  But 
on  ascertaining  the  numbers  qualified  for  service 
as  special  constables,  the  gloomy  fact  became  ap- 
parent that  the  proportion  of  men  of  strength  and 
of  mature  age  for  such  service  were  but  a  small 
group  against  a  large  crowd,  and  that  for  any  so* 
cial  influence  they  were  equally  weak.  The  dis- 
appearance by  premature  deaths  of  the  heads  of 
families  and  the  older  workmen,  at  such  ages  as 
those  recorded  in  the  returns  of  dependent  widow- 
hood and  orphanage,  must  to  some  extent  practi- 
cally involve  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  lapse 
of  staid  influence  amidst  a  young  population  by  one 
description  or  another  of  precautionary  force.** 

It  was  part  of  the  population  doctrine  at  the  ' 
commencement  of  the  present  century  that 
poverty  was  the  result  of  an  inevitable  law,  and 
was  hence  the  parent  of  crime.  This,  if  true, 
would  have  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  penal  administration,  but  Mr.  Chadwick 
states  that  a  careful  and  close  inquiry,  made 
under  the  constabulary  force  commission,  he 
^'  could  find  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  respectable 
workman  falling  into  habitual  delinquency  from 
the  pressure  of  any  distress,  which  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  prudence  would  not  have  averted — 
the  general  condition  of  habitual  or  professional 
depredation  being  that  in  the  absence  of  a  proper 
preventive  police,  and  in  the  absence  of  appro- 
priate penal  administration,  delinquency  paid 
better  than  regular  industry.  *'  And  even  as  to 
the  penal  statistics  received  by  Parliament  and 
the  public,  as  certain  measures  of  the  extent  and 
progress,  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  were 
wholly  fallacious.  As  an  example,  having  refe- 
rence to  the  social  evil,  which  has  lately  attracted 
great  attention  in  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
a  police  magistrate,  in  a  work  on  the  *^  police  of 
the  metropolis,"  which  has  been  received  as  a 
text-book,  stated  the  number  of  the  professed 
prostitutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  century 
as  upwards  of  50,000,  and  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  since  then,  they  had  incrcSised  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  population,  but  on 
an  actual  enumeration,  it  was  found  that  even 
with  an  unavoidable  reduplication  of  numbers 
who  were  enumerated  in  the  districts  they  re- 
sorted to,  as  well  as  those  they  resided  in,  that 
the  actual  number  in  the  metropolis  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  thousand. 

Adam  Smith  himself,  from  hasty  generaliza- 
tion, has  fallen  into  much  error.  For  example, 
in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  division  of  labour 
upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  masses,  he 
says,  "  In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labor 
the  employment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  those 
who  live  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  very  few 
simple  operations — ^frequently  one  or  two.  But 
the  understandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men 
are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments. The  man  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in 
performing  a  few  simple  operations,  of  which  the 
effects,  too,  are  always  the  same,  has  no  occasion 
to  exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exercise  his 
invention  in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing 
difSculties  which   never  occur.     He  natorally 
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loses,  therefore,  the  habit  of  such  exertion,  and 
generally  becomes  as  stnpid  and  ignorant  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  Income.  The 
torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not  only  incapa- 
ble of  relishing,  or  bearing  a  part  in,  any  rational 
conversation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous, 
noble,  or  tender  sentiment,  and  consequently  of 
forming  any  just  judgment  concerning  many  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great 
and  extensive  interests  of  the  country  he  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  judging."  (  Wealth  of  National 
B.  V.  c.  i.)  Other  economists  have  adopted  these 
gloomy  views  of  the  influence  of  the  subdivision 
of  labour.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  of  such  a 
man  as  Adam  Smith  that  he  drew  this  picture 
solely  from  imagination,  and  that  he  had  no 
instances,  as  he  might  have  had,  of  the  kind 
described.  Mr.  Chadwick,  whilst  denying  the 
fiftct  as  to  the  general  results  being  as  predicated, 
asserts  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  actual  ten- 
dency of  the  progress  of  labour.  He  finds  labo- 
rers engaged  in  subdivisions  of  labor  consisting 
of  semi- automatical  operations,  manifesting  a 
higher  degree  of  mental  cultivation  than  others 
whose  occupations  are  in  varied  occupations  re- 
quiring more  of  thought.  He  finds  hand-loom 
weavers  studying  geometry,  shoe-makers  advanc- 
ed in  polemics,  tailors  prominent  in  politics, 
whilst  engaged  in  labour  consistiDg  of  simple 
movements,  chiefly  repetitious  of  motions,  all  of 
which  are  being  superseded  by  machinery.  The 
machinery  itself  commonly  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  responsible  attention  by  the  person 
directing  it,  but  not  all  his  attention,  as  assumed 
by  Adam  Smith,  who  had  overlooked  the  psycho- 
logical fact,  which  would  have  become  manifest 
to  closer  and  wider  observation,  that  distinct 
mental  operations  often  assist  each  other,  that 
two  mental  operations  may  often  go  on  better 
together  than  separately.  Such  laborers,  in 
semi-automatical  processes,  and  superintenders, 
and  workers  of  machinery,  often  hire  persons  to 
read  to  them  during  the  work,  and  employers 
commonly  find  the  work  go  on  the  better  for  the 
accompaniment  of  the  second  train  of  ideas  raised 
by  the  reading,  as  the  march  of  soldiers  proceeds 
the  better  by  the  excitement  of  the  imagination 
created  by  music.  Subdivisions  of  such  labor, 
instead  of  confining  the  mind  to  the  process, 
liberate  it,  instead  of  depressing  the  mind,  give 
room  for  its  expansion,  and  open  it  to  the  recep- 
tion of  agreeable  impressions.  With  the  educated 
work  people,  singing  and  poetry  attach  them- 
selves peculiarly  to  the  semi-automatical  proces- 
ses. If  a  man,  who  bein^  compelled  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood^  would  study,  or  would  indulge  the 
imagination,  he  would  seek  for  the  purpose  a 
peculiarly  simple  subdivision  of  labour.  It  is 
the  manufacturer,  the  provider  of  the  capital  and 
machinery,  the  director  of  the  processes,  whose 
mind  is  commonly  confined  and  narrowed  to  them, 
and  who  may  not  study  geometry,  though  the 
educated  hand-loom  weaver  may,  and  does. 
Whilst  the  more  intelligent  operatives  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  are  found  trooping  in 
the  evening  to  lectures  and  reading-rooms,  the 
employer  commonly,  and  certainly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  business,  and  in  bad  times,  and 
under  competition,  who  has  been  obliged  to  shut 
his  ears  to  the  music  and  song  of  his  workpeople 
during  the  day,  and  at  night,  if  he  have  any  force 


left,  he  is  constrained  to  look  over  his  books,  to 
ruminate  over  the  day's  outgoings,  and  probable 
incomings,  the  chances  of  bad  debts,  and  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  payments  duo  from  him,  as 
well  as  the  chances  of  the  failures  of  crops.  The 
better  paid  workmen  are  often  stouter  and  less 
careworn  in  their  appearance  than  their  masters. 
Prosperous  workmen,  who  in  their  promptings 
of  a  laudable  ambition,  become  small  masters,  or 
undertake  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  re- 
quiring more  attention  to  a  gi-eater  variety  of 
technical  operations,  are  commonly  after  a  time 
seen  to  have  undergone  a  disadvantageous  per- 
sonal change,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  care  and 
anxieties  belonging  to  their  new  condition  are 
visibly  manifest  in  their  countenances. 

But  it  is  just  to  state  that  error 3  of  imperfect 
investigation,  and  of  hasty  generalisation,  ai'e 

S roved  by  the  official  reports  relating  to  the  con- 
ition  of  the  laboring  classes  to  be  more  frequent 
among  members  of  the  legislature,  and  even 
amongst  practical  men,  the  larger  employei-s  of 
laborei's,  than  amongst  philosophical  and  economi- 
cal writers. 

This  fact  was  particularly  displayed  by  the  in- 
vestigations under  the  commission  of  enquiry  into 
the  labor  in  factories,  where  though  manufacturers, 
men  of  education,  were  met  with,  who  had  sound 
views,  yet  it  was  clear  that  if  conclusions  had 
been  adopted  upon  the  votes  of  the  majority  on 
either  side,  both  would  have  been  wrong.  The 
claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  factories  was  a  forcible  limitation  of 
their  labor  to  ten  hours  a  day.  But  on  investi- 
gation it  was  proved  that  ten  hours*  labour  for 
young  children  was  excessive,  and  that  efiicient 
means  for  insuring  even  that  limitation  were 
wanting.  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  had  charge  of  the 
bill,  contended  for  a  practical  limitation  of  the 
labor  of  children  under  13,  to  six  hours  a  day, 
with  securities  for  three  houi-s  daily  instruction, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  excluded  from  edu- 
cation, as  also  to  prevent  them  from  being  used 
in  double  sets.  But  this  plan  was  pronounced  to 
be  impracticable,  and  opposed  by  several  of  the 
leading  agitators.  Whilst  these  arrangements  and 
others  destructive  of  night  work,  and  the  use  of 
double  sets  of  laborers  for  long  hours,  and  any 
regulations  to  limit  the  daily  duration  of  factory 
labor,  were  resisted  by  manufactm*ers  on  assumed 
economical  grounds,  they  asserted  that  any 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  factory  labor  would  be 
ruinous.  In  the  first  place  they  dcclai-ed  that  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  could  be  turned  off  in  a 
given  time  was  fixed,  that  the  interest  of  the  out- 
lay of  capital  in  machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  and 
establishment  charges,  are  fixed,  and  required 
given  amounts  of  labor  to  pay  for,  say  ten  or 
eleven  hours  per  diem,  and  that  to  cut  off  the 
eleventh  or  even  the  twelfth  hour,  was  to  cut  oflf 
the  profit  which  was  the  inducement  to  provide 
the  capital  and  machinery,  &c.  On  investigation, 
it  turned  out  that  the  manufactories  which  were 
worked  the  longest  hours,  which  according  to  this 
theory  should  have  been  the  most  prosperous, 
were  the  poorest,  and  that  those  which  were 
worked  with  double  sets,  night  as  well  as  day, 
instead  of  making  great  fortunes,  the  most  fre- 
quently became  bankrupt,  and,  it  may  be  added,, 
are  nearly  all  now  extinguished.  The  truth  had 
been  overlooked  that  the  proper  working  of  ma- 
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chinery  requires  attention,  and  that  physiological 
conditions  prevent  attention  being  sustained  be- 
yond given  periods.  It  was  proved  that  where 
the  working  of  machinery  was  prolonged  beyond 
given  periods,  the  proportion  of  spoiled  work 
increased  and  the  total  quantity  of  work  turned 
off  diminished,  so  that  instead  of  the  profit  be- 
ginning at  the  last  hour,  or  hours,  which  the  prac- 
tical manufacturers  declared  to  be  necessary,  the 
loss  generally  began  then.  The  principles  of 
legislation  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Chadwick  and  his 
colleagues  having  been  carried  against  this  oppo- 
sition, and  subsequent  legislation  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  of  other  young  persons 
below  the  adult  stage,  having  effected  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  from  twelve 
hours  or  more,  to  ten  hours  and  a  half  of  daily 
labor;  and  this  limitation  having  compelled  the 
adoption  of  improved  arrangements,  it  is  now 
admitted  that  the  stock  of  working  hands  having 
become  more  vigorous,  and  capable  of  giving  a 
better  attention  to  larger  amounts  of  machinery 
put  under  their  charge,  the  regulated  cotton 
manufacture  has  attained  a  degree  of  efiSciency 
beyond  any  which  it  previously  possessed,  that 
the  change  has  been  accompanied  by  greatly 
extended  investments  of  capital,  and  that  the 
regulated  manufacture  is  now  capable  of  com- 
peting with  unregulated  labour,  and  long  manu- 
^Eicturing  hours  and  low  priced  labor  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Manufacturers  subject  to  the  law 
are  now  recommending  its  extension,  especially 
the  extension  of  the  half-time  system  of  work 
and  education  for  children,  to  other  branches  of 
industry. 

The  tendency  of  the  official  investigations  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Chadwick  has  been  to  abate  de- 
spondency, and  to  give  more  hopeful  views  for  the 
fiture  of  the  working  classes  than  has  been  taken 
by  other  economists.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Congress  of  Bienfaisance  held  at  Brussels,  he  de- 
veloped self-acting  causes  for  the  advancement  of 
wages  with  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and 
the  manufacturing  arts,  causes  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  the  numbers  of  workmen  as 
Affecting  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour.  Some 
extracts  from  this  paper  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  place. 

On  the  means  of  Insurance  against  the  casualties 
of  sickness^  decrepitude^  and  mortality.  West- 
minster Review,  April  1828,  republished  by 
C.  Knight,  in  1836. 

This  article  was  much  quoted  for  its  answer 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  actuary  of  a  very  successful 
insurance  company,  the  Equitable,  who  contended 
that  the  mortality  tables  chiefly  in  use,  the 
Carlisle,  were  founded  on  laws  which  were  settled, 
and  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  table 
with  advantage.  The  article  contended  that  the 
occurrence  of  sickness  and  mortality  was  govern- 
ed by  the  surrounding  conditions  in  which  human 
beings  were  placed,  and  that  as  these  changed,  so 
must  the  insurance  provisions  or  laws  in  respect 
to  them  be  altered.  It  also  shewed  that  these 
changing  conditions  in  respect  to  the  laboring 
classes  not  having  been  attended  to,  the  existing 
insurance  provisions  for  them  were  untrustworthy 
and  ruinous.  This  article  has  been  referred  to 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  sanitary  science,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
prevalent  in  the  community,  is  dependent  not  on 


fixed  laws  or  conditions,  but  on  such  as  are  in 
many  cases  removable,  or  prerentible  by  due 
legislative  and  administrative  means. 

On  the  administration  of  public  charities  in 
France^  with  a  view  of  the  means  now  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  pauperism  and  mendicity.  Xondon 
Review,  1828. 

This  article  opened  up  the  consideration  of 
some  fundamental  principles  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration, as  that  of  aggregation  of  means,  or 
as  it  is  called  bv  opponents,  centralisation.  The 
views  contained  in  it  have  alreadjp  been  explained 
above.  The  article  opened  out  the  application  of 
the  economical  principle  of  ag^egation  for  the 
purpose  of  segregation^  or  classification,  to  effect 
a  division  of  kbor,  to  poor  law  and  other  branches 
of  administration,  as  opposed  to  the  plans  of 
other  economists  and  administrators  of  dealing 
with  small  parishes  separately  and  independently. 
The  study  of  the  subject  evinced  in  this  and 
other  connected  articles  led  to  an  application  to 
Mr.  Chadwick  to  assist  in  the  investigation  of 
the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  England. 

This  article  also  opened  out  the  use  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  or  the  concoursy  as  a  means 
of  testing  the  fitness  of  junior  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  public  service.  The  principle 
was  afterwards  adopted  and  advocated  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  in  part  carried  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  was  next  supported  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  for  application  to  the 
public  service  in  England. 

A  Preventive  Police.    London  Review,  1829. 

This  article  displays  the  inefficiency  of  the 
parochial  night  watch  and  police,  and  objections 
to  the  ordinary  repressive  or  detective  action  of 
such  forces,  and  puts  forward  some  leading  prin- 
ciples for  the  preventive  action  of  a  new  police. 
This  article,  which  preceded  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  police 
in  1829,  produced  a  considerable  impression  at 
the  time.  It  led  to  Mr.  Chadwick*s  being  sent 
for  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  to  the  commence- 
ment of  an  intinaacy  witii  the  philosopher,  and  a 
residence  with  him  till  his  death. 

In  Mr.  Chadwick's  views  the  administrative 
action  of  a  police  should  be  concurrent  with  the 
action  of  a  service  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  for 
the  prevention  of  the  economical  charge,  as  well 
as  for  the  prevention  of  the  crimes  involved  in 
habitual  mendicancy  and  vagrancy.  In  this  view 
mainly,  and  upon  his  suggestion,  a  commission 
was  appointed  in  1838,  for  examining  the  consti- 
tution and  action  of  the  constabulary  force 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  appointed  as  a 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose,  and  had  for  his 
colleagues  Mr.  Charles  S.  Lefevre,  now  Lord 
Eversley,  as  representing  the  county  magistrates, 
and  Colonel  the  late  Sir  Charles  Rowan,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Police,  as 
representing  the  practical  experience  of  that 
force.  The  latter  always  expressed  high  admira- 
tion for  the  powers  of  investigation  and  judg- 
ment of  his  colleague,  and  adopted  this  as  a  text 
book  of  principle  for  the  organisation  of  such 
forces. 

On  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  Westminster 
Review,  1831. 

At  the  time  of  the  agricultural  riots  and  attacks 
on  machinery  in  1830,  Dr.  Whately  and  other 
economists  were  desirous  of  informing  the  po« 
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pnlation  on  the  subject,  but  they  were  debarred  by 
finding  that  population  inaccessible  to  communi- 
cation by  print.  Agricultural  laborers  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  reading  even  the  local  newspapers. 
Mr.  Chadwick  directed  his  attention  to  this  state 
of  things,  and  wrote  the  above  article,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted  and  circulated  with  the  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  other  public  men.  In 
that  article  Mr.  Chadwick  first  gave  the  designa- 
tion which  has  since  been  attached  to  all  the  fis- 
cal imposts  by  which  the  circulation  of  political 
and  other  knowledge  is  impeded.  He  shewed 
that  whatever  might  be  the  objections  to  the  exists 
ing  means  of  communication  by  newspapers,  or 
by  print,  it  was  a  great  improvement  on  verbal 
communication,  in  which  the  most  noxious  errors 
circulated  without  answer,  and  that  the  method 
by  print  was  in  all  respects  the  most  responsible 
and  the  least  dangerous.  To  tax  the  press  was 
to  tax  a  better  description  of  knowledge,  however 
inferior  to  that  which  might  eventually  be 
communicated.  Mr.  Chadwick's  views  were  first 
adopted  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and 
brought  forward  by  him  in  Parliament,  where  the 
question  was  first  designated  as  ^'  Mr.  Chadwick*s 
question.*'  It  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  eventually  carried  as 
regards  advertisements  and  newspapers,  and 
hence  the  cheap  press  which  is  now  making  rapid 
strides  in  England.  In  that  article  the  following 
economical  doctrine  was  stated,  "  it  may  be  prov- 
ed from  an  intimate  inquiry  into  the  means  and 
habits  of  the  people,  that  the  capacity  to  purchase 
gratifications  which  do  not  form  part  of  what  are 
considered  the  necessaries  of  life,  extends  in  num- 
ber from  certain  points  in  proportion  to  the  cheap- 
ness in  a  greater  than  a  geometrical  ratio.  Thus 
if  in  any  town,  or  place,  composed  of  the  average 
proportions  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  there 
are  found  one  hundred  persons  who  can  purchase 
a  work  sold  for  one  shilling,  there  also  will  be 
found  more  than  three  hundred  able  or  disposed 
to  purchase  a  work  sold  at  three  pence,  and  so 
on.** 

The  elementary  fact  here  indicated  is  one  of 
great  importance  for  the  government  of  prices, 
with  the  viewof  obtaining  the  maximum  of  returns, 
as  in  charges  for  railway  service  by  fares.  Its 
application  to  postage  has  led  to  a  five-fold  use 
of  the  service.  In  the  press  since  the  repeal  of 
the  chief  taxes  the  operation  of  the  principle  has 
been  displayed  in  this,  that  whereas  the  sale  of 
established  weekly  journals  sold  at  7d.  were  un- 
der 4,000,  those  at  4d.  average  10,000,  those  at 
2d.  averaged  20,000,  those  at  a  penny  upwards  of 
100,000.  The  sale  of  publications  by  which  the 
vendor  obtained  a  pront  of  a  farthing  each  has 
in  particular  instances  become  five-fold  of  those 
in  which  he  obtains  the  profit  of  a  penny.  Fur- 
ther observation  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
exact  ratios,  and  to  define  the  operation  of  the 
principle,  requiring  an  examination  of  the  pro* 
portions  and  conditions  of  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Thus,  to  take  a  medium  community,  that 
of  the  City  of  Bristol,  we  find  the  proportions  as 
denoted  by  the  different  rentals  of  the  houses  they 
occupy,  those  of  £6  and  under,  forming  27  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  those  at  £10  and  under, 
2(5  per  cent ;  those  at  £20  and  under,  20  per  cent ; 
those  at  £30  and  under,  9  per  cent ;  those  at  £40, 


4  per  cent ;  those  at  £dO,  2^  per  cent ;  those  at 
£60,  2  per  cent ;  those  at  £70,  1^  per  cent;  those 
at  £80,  1  per  cent ;  after  which  the  proportions 
are  reduced  to  fractions.  The  study  of  the  like 
proportions,  and  such  others  as  the  numbers  of 
mnd-holders  of  different  amount,  is  important  as 
correcting  popular  conclusions  from  the  more  con- 
spicuous cases,  as  to  the  amounts  of  contribution 
and  relief  obtainable  by  taxing  large  properties. 

In  this  article  on  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  the 
question  was  raised  of  utilising  the  postal  service 
for  the  conveyance  of  books,  as  well  as  letters. 
The  economical  grounds  were  thus  stated :— "That 
the  government  having  already  established  the 
complete  agency  for  the  distribution  of  letters, 
this  same  agency  might  be  used  to  distribute  the 
g^eat  mass  of  publications  by  post  at  a  compara- 
tively small  additional  expense.  That  to  com- 
pete with  the  public  establishment,  the  private 
distributors  or  vendors  must  maintain  an  agency 
almost  solely  for  this  one  purpose.  In  all  cases 
of  the  delivery  of  letters  from  the  post  office,  the 
labor  of  distributing  a  ffreat  quantity  of  other 
things  may  be  performed  without  any  material 
additional  expense.  The  postman  who  traverses 
a  street  to  deliver  half  a  dozen  letters  may  in 
passing  through  it,  deliver  twenty  or  thirty  news- 
papers, without  any  material  additional  expendi- 
ture of  time,  and  the  labor  is  all  in  his  day*s 
work.  But  the  private  vendor  must  employ  a 
person  for  the  one  purpose  of  delivering  the  news- 
papers, and  he  cannot  therefore  do  it  so  cheaply 
as  the  government."  The  economical  principle 
contended  for  is  that  of  saving  establishment 
charges,  which,  howsoever  multiplied,  must 
eventually  be  at  the  expense  of  the  public  The 
postal  service  has  been  utilised  for  the  conveyance 
of  books,  and  in  a  report  made  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  other  persons,  contended 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  distribution  of 
small  parcels,  as  in  Prussia  and  other  States — 
but  not  as  a  monopoly.  Before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  railway  companies 
represented  that  the  conveyance  of  books  by  post 
was  detrimental  to  the  nulways*  In  answer  to 
this  complaint  it  was  proved  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  on  the  evidence  of  booksellers,  that  but  for 
the  transmission  of  the  post,  such  works  would 
not  be  sent  at  all,  the  railway  charges  being  pro- 
hibitory, and  consequently  the  railway  companies 
instead  of  losing,  gained  by  the  consequent  in- 
creased traffic  of  the  articles  in  bulk,  the  post  office 
performing  the  service  of  minor  distribution 
through  its  10,000  collecting- houses,  with  as  many 
porterages  for  deliveries,  which,  it  is  contended, 
ought  to  be  utilised  for  Uie  public  service,  since 
it  is  impossible  they  could  be  rivalled  by  private 
companies,  except  at  augmented  expense  which 
must  be  paid  for.  On  the  same  economic  grounds 
Mr.  Chadwick  contends  that  a  cheap  electric 
telegraph  should  be  united  to  the  postal  establish- 
ment, as  in  Switzerland,  and  other  continental 
states. 

Report  on  the  Administraium  of  the  Poor  Laws — 
1833.  The  government  being  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  progress  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
late  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield),  supported  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Sumner,  now  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  who  had  written  articles  on  poor 
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laws  for  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica ;  Mr. 
Senior,  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Oxford ;  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne ;  Mr.  Walter 
Coolson,  now  the  chief  government  legal  drafts- 
man. The  commission  transmitted  extracts  from 
the  information  they  had  received,  chiefly  reports 
from  the  gentlemen  acting  as  assistant  commis- 
sioners. These  extracts,  including  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  report,  were  published  and  circulated  pre- 
viously to  the  preparation  of  the  Commissioners' 
final  report,  for  which  these  extracts  served  to 
prepare  the  public  mind.  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  in  Parliament,  stated  to 
the  House  that  if  they  referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick's 
report,  they  would  find  there  the  germ  of  that 
amendment,  which  in  his  opinion  had  saved  the 
country  from  great  social  evils,  if  not  alwolutely 
from  social  revolution.  Lord  Brougham  re- 
peatedly referred  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  the  highest  terms.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  most  searching  and  cogent  nature 
of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  his 
genei*al  outline  of  remedial  measures  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  public,  and  by  the  Commissioners. 
He  was  at  their  request  placed  on  the  Commission 
to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  their  report.  This 
report  opened  up  by  the  course  of  investigation 
the  economy  of  sanitary  measures,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  pauperism  (p.  316).  He  next  drew 
up  for  them,  to  be  -submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  a 
concise  exposition  of  the  measures  which  they 
agreed  to  recommend,  and  he  was  charged  with 
the  more  full  exposition  of  remedies  in  their 
general  report.  Mr.  Senior  being  charged  with 
the  statement  of  the  evils  as  developed  by  the 
evidence  collected  under  the  commission.  Mr. 
Senior  gave  a  general  literary  supei-vision  to  the — 

Report  from  his  Mc^esiy's  Commissioners  for 
inquiry  into  the  administration  and  practical  opera- 
Uon  of  the  Poor  Laws,    February,  1834. 

This  Report  had  the  unprecedented  sale  of  up- 
wards of  9,000  copies. 

On  the  principles  and  progress  of  the  Poor 
Laws*  Amendment  Act.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  with  notes  and  additions. 
London,  1837. 

This  article  in  a  condensed  form  contained  a 
reassertion  of  the  economical  and  administrative 
principles  of  the  measure,  with  an  exposition  of 
the  results  of  such  of  them  as  had  up  to  that  time 
been  brought  into  operation.  The  student  in 
Political  Economy,  or  in  legislation  on  the  topic, 
will  find  in  this  paper  the  most  compact  exposi- 
tion of  principles  which  are  spread  over  several 
volumes  of  the  official  report. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Central  Board  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  collect  information  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  on  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  and  as  to  the  expediency  cmd 
means  of  curtailing  their  labour.  1 838.  2nd  and 
drd  Reports,  1834. 

These  reports,  and  the  subsequent  reports  of 
Mr.  Homer,  and  other  inspectors  appointed  under 
the  Factories  Act,  evolve  important  points  of 
political  economy,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
stock  of  labor  of  a  country,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not,  it  should,  on  economical  principles  alone, 
be  subjected  for  its  protection  to  legislative  inter- 
ference, and  administrative  control.  The  first 
Report  was  a  joint  one,  in  which  the  evidence 
on  the  economical  principles  involved  was  most 


specially  dealt  with  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Tooke,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Prices ;  the 
legislative  and  administrative  questions,  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  ;  and  the  medical  testimony  as  to  the 
effect  of  long  hours  of  labor  on  the  health  of 
young  children,  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  The 
agitation  had  been  for  a  simple  ten  hours  bill  for 
the  whole  of  the  factory  workers,  adults  as  well 
as  children.  The  report  concluded  that  a  case 
had  only  been  made  out  for  legislative  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  those  who  were  not 
free  agents,  who  did  not  make  contracts  for  them- 
selves, namely,  very  yonng  children.  That  for 
the  protection  of  them,  the  state  was  bound  to 
interfere  in  order  to  prevent  the  future  stock  of 
labor  of  the  country  being  deteriorated,  bodily, 
by  overwork,  and  mentaUr  and  mcnrally,  by 
exclusion  from  education.  For  very  young  child- 
ren the  ten  hours'  labor  agitated  for  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  long.  The  board  agreed  to 
eight  hours  as  a  compromise.  But  Mr.  Chad- 
wick who  was  charged  by  the  government  with 
the  preparation  of  a  bill  provided  practically  for 
a  limitation  to  six  hours'  labor  for  them,  so  as  to 
enable  employers  to  work  them  in  double  sets. 
It  was  made  a  condition  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  factories  under  regulation,  that 
they  should  bring  with  them  a  certificate  fh>m  a 
competent  school  teacher,  that  they  had  been 
three  hours  a  day  during  the  week  preceding  in 
a  school.  This  was  the  half  school  time  system. 
The  administrative  provisions  for  schools  and 
competent  teachers  were  crippled  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  lest  they  should  lead  to  a  national 
system  of  education.  It  was  contended  by  manu- 
facturers that  the  restriction  proposed  would 
diminish  the  productive  power  of  the  country, 
as  against  foreign  competitors,  but  testimony  has 
been  given  that  from  the  superior  efficiency  of 
the  regulated  labor,  it  is  as  productive  as  in  those 
countries  where  the  labor  is  enturely  unregulated 
by  administrative  interference.  From  the  ad- 
mitted success  of  the  half-time  system  introduced 
by  the  Board,  it  has  been  recommended  by  manu- 
facturers for  introduction  into  agricultural  dis- 
tricts for  educational,  as  well  as  for  industrial 
and  economical  results.  The  extension  of  the 
principles  of  leffislation  to  other  branches  of 
manntacture,  and  to  mining  operations,  is  con- 
stantly agitated  for.  The  same  principles  of 
legisUtion  are  in  course  of  extension  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Prussia. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  {qfpointed 
to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  an 
efficient  Constabulary  Force  in  the  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales.    1 839. 

One  main  effect  of  this  Heport  was  to  display 
the  services  needed  for  a  trained  force  for  other 
purposes,  in  addition  to  the  purely  penal  pur- 
poses of  the  pursuit  of  criminals,  or  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  loss  of  life  and  destructicm  of  pro- 
perty from  fire  and  other  calamities,  in  reporting 
on  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  maintaining  the 
free  transit  of  goods.  The  economical  elements 
developed  were  in  giving  new  securities  to 
production  and  accumulation,  and  of  giving 
them  in  reduction  of  existing  charges.  But  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  an  extended  QT^s^ 
nization  of  a  general  trained  force,  whose  action 
should  centre  in  the  towns.  The  government 
could  only  attempt  a  permissive  force  for  the 
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comities,  exclnsiye  of  the  towns  where  the  Par- 
liamentary interests  were  too  strong. 

In  an  inquiry,  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  1853,  into  the  fragmentary  execution 
of  the  measure  in  various  counties,  it  was  proved 
on  the  evidence  oi  farmers  that  it  gave  an  in- 
creased value  to  land,  and  that  when  fairly  carried 
out,  even  without  any  combination  of  the  towns, 
the  expense  of  the  new  county  police  did  not 
exceed  that  of  the  old  parochial  constables,  and 
that  the  additional  new  force  might  be  conferred, 
gratis,  by  an  improved  administration.  Only  a 
nirther  extension  of  the  permissive  principle  was, 
however,  attempted  by  the  government,  and  that 
by  a  payment  of  a  proportion  of  the  expense 
from  the  consolidated  fund.  The  first  report 
developed  the  principles  of  the  organization  of  a 
preventive  police  service.  Materials  were  col- 
lected for  the  preparation  of  another  report  on 
the  principles  of  prevention,  and  on  the  preven- 
tive action  of  a  police  service  when  organized. 

The  general  report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  labouring  population  of  Great  Britain. 
1842. 

Nearly  10,000  copies  of  this  report  were  sold 
or  authoritatively  circulated.  In  the  dedication 
to  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  a  treatise  on  the  decrease 
of  deaths  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  by  Dr. 
Muroc,  of  Gottingen,  and  Dr.  WiUis,  the  librarian 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  they  treat  this  re- 
port as  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  that  has  lately  been  made  to 
the  noblest  department  of  medical  science,  the 
art  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  community, 
and  will  have  an  influence  upon  the  human  funily 
as  long  as  it  exists. 

The  leading  conclusions  contained  in  this  re- 
port, which  have  a  bearing  on  economical  science, 
are  thus  stated. 

That  high  prosperity  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  wag^  and  various  ana  abundant  food, 
have  afforded  to  the  laboring  classes  no  exemp- 
tions from  attacks  of  epidemic  disease,  which 
have  been  as  frequent  and  as  fatal  in  periods  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  as  in 
any  others. 

That  the  formation  of  all  habits  of  cleanliness 
is  obstructed  by  defective  supplies  of  water. 

That  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  filth,  and  bad 
ventilation,  are  greater  than  the  loss  from  death 
or  wounds  in  any  war  in  which  the  country  has 
been  engaged  in  modem  times. 

That  of  the  43,000  cases  of  widowhood,  and 
1 12,000  cases  of  destitute  orphanage,  relieved  from 
the  poor-rates  in  £ngland  and  Wales  alone,  it 
appears  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaths  of 
the  heads  of  families  occurred  from  the  above 
specified  and  other  removeable  causes,  that  their 
ages  were  under  45  years,  that  is  to  say,  13  years 
below  the  natural  probabilities  of  life,  as  shewn 
by  the  experience  of  the  whole  population  of 
Sweden. 

The  experience  of  the  effect  of  sanitary  mea- 
sures proves  the  possibility  of  the  reduction  of 
sickness  in  the  worst  districts  to  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  existing  amount  Amidst  classes 
somewhat  better  situated,  it  was  possible  to  re- 
duce the  sickness  to  less  than  one-third,  it  was 
an  under-estimate  to  take  the  probable  reduction 
at  one-half.  Takins  it,  however,  at  one-half,  by 
the  new  payment  of  l^d.,  or  say  2d.  weekly,  for 


drainage,  the  occupants  of  the  tenements  will 
save  7id.  of  the  weekly  contribution  for  an  allow- 
ance of  Is.  per  week  each  during  sickness.  But 
the  allowance  insured  to  be  paid  during  sickness 
only  replaces  the  earnings ;  the  sickness,  besides 
his  own  misery,  entails  the  expense  of  medical 
attendance,  which,  at  the  usuid  rate  of  insu- 
rance in  medical  clubs,  would  be  5s.  or  6s.  per 
annum  for  such  a  family.  This  would  aJso  be 
reduced  one-hal^  making  the  total  family  saving 
at  the  least  9d.  weekly.  But  the  single  payment 
for  structural  alterations  is  to  be  r^^ded  as 
general,  and  as  a  means  of  affecting  the  whole  oi 
the  objects  for  the  whole  of  the  population.  For 
this  2d.  each  tenement,  or  Id.  each  family,  then, 
they  will*  not  only  save  double  the  weekly 
amount,  but  they  wUl  save  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  shoes  and  clothes  from  having  a  well  drained 
and  well  cleansed,  instead  of  a  wet  and  miry  dis- 
trict to  traverse,  they  will  also  save  the  sickness 
itself,  and  each  individual  will  gain  a  propor- 
tional extension  of  a  more  healthy  life.  In  a 
district,  where  the  wages  are  not  one-half  the 
amount  above  stated,  the  expenditure  for  efficient 
means  of  prevention  would  still  leave  a  surplus 
of  gain  to  the  laborer. 

These  are  the  chief  gains  on  the  side  of  the 
laborer,  but  in  general,  every  laborar,  over  and 
above  what  he  consumes  himself,  produces  enough 
to  repay  the  interest  on  capital,  and  cost  of  super- 
intendence, or  the  profits  of  the  employer.  The 
loss  of  this  extra  production  is  the  loss  of  the 
community  during  the  whole  time  the  services 
of  the  laborer  are  abridged  by  sickness  or  death. 
To  this  loss  is  to  be  added,  where  the  laborer  has 
made  no  reserve,  the  loss  of  the  cost  of  his  un- 
productive maintenance  as  a  pauper,  and  of  medi- 
cal attendance  during  sickness. 

The  existing  insurance  charge  then  repre- 
sents the  existi^  charge  on  the  labouring  classes 
from  the  loss  of  wages  consequent  on  sickness,  to 
which  charge  might  be  added  the  existing  addi- 
tional charge  denoted  by  the  insurance  on  account 
of  the  abridged  duration  of  life  and  more  frequent 
deaths.** 

This  report,  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Social  Science,  Lord  Stanley,  as  President  of  the 
Health  section,  stated,  had  been,  ever  since  its 
application,  the  chi^  text-book  of  sanitary 
science. 

A  suj^lementary  report  on  the  resuUt  of  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  tntermenta  im 
Unone^  made  at  the  request  of  Her  Majesty* s  pnn» 
cipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
ment.    1843. 

This  report  prepared  the  materials  for  the 
legislation  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice 
of  intramural  interment,  now  in  progress  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  It  displayed  the  practice  of 
secret  murder  for  burial  money,  and  represented 
the  need  of  the  appointment  of  independent 
officers  of  health,  to  verify  the  cause  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  death,  for  the  protection  of  survivors. 
It  represented  the  need  of  reducing  funeral  ex- 
penses for  the  poor,  and  frirther,  displayed  the 
terrible  condition  in  which  they  frequently  were 
placed  by  the  occurrence  of  death,  and  the  pro* 
longed  retention  of  corpses  in  the  only  living  and 
sleeping-room  of  the  survivors,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  reception  cha]^  for 
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keeping  the  remains  of  the  dead  until  provision 
could  be  obtained  for  their  proper  interment. 
He  renewed  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  pro- 
visions amongst  the  labouring  classes,  for  insu- 
rances against  the  casualties  of  sickness.  Under 
the  general  Board  of  Health,  of  which  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  was  the  chief  paid  conmiissioner,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  as  medical 
commissioner,  the  investigation  was  renewed, 
and  a  report  made  with  a  view  to  the  special 
application  of  the  principles  of  amendment  in  the 
metropolis.  But  these  were  frustrated  by  local 
opposition.  The  course  of  duty,  according  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  was  to  submit  complete  reme- 
dies, whether  they  were  in  advance  of  .the  legis- 
lative administrative  capacity  of  the  time  or  not, 
and  to  leave  to  others  the  responsibility  of  cutting 
them  dowa,  or  adapting  them  by  compromises. 
This  individual  bent  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing concluding  passage  of  the  report  on  inter- 
ments of  1843. 

"  I  would  in  conclusion  beg  leave  to  repeat  and 
represent  urgently,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  only  set  hands  to  this  great  work 
when  invested  with  full  powers  to  eflSct  it  com- 
pletely, for  at  present  there  appears  to  be  no 
alternative  between  doing  it  well  or  ill,  between 
simply  shifting  the  evil  from  the  centre  of  the 
populous  districts  to  the  suburbs,  and  deteriorating 
them,  fixing  the  sites  of  interments  at  convenient 
distances,  forming  numerous  separate  and  weak, 
and  yet  enormously  expensive  establishments, 
aggravating  the  expense,  and  physical  and  moral 
evils  of  the  delay  of  interment,  diminishing  the 
solemnities  of  sepulture,  scattering  away  the 
elements  of  monl  and  religious  improvement, 
and  increasing  i  ie  duration  and  sum  of  the 
existing  evils.  Ihere  appears  to  be  no  distinct 
or  practicable  alternative  between  these  results, 
and  Meeting  such  a  change  as,  if  zealously  carried 
out,  will  sooth  and  elevate  the  feelings  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population,  abate  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  dying,  influence  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  beneficial  charges  in  the  practice  of 
obsequies,  occasion  an  earlier  removal  of  the  dead 
from  amidst  the  living  to  await  interment,  and 
insure  the  impressiveness  of  the  funeral  service, 
give  additional  securities  against  attempts  on  life, 
and  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  fact  of  death, 
with  the  means  of  advancing  the  protection  of 
the  living  against  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  at  a 
reduced  expense  provide,  in  well  arranged  na- 
tionad  cemeteries,  places  for  public  monuments, 
becoming  the  position  of  the  empire  amongst 
civilized  nations/* 

On  the  demoraUzaiion  and  injuries  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  proper  regtdations  of  laborers, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  construction  and  working  of 
railways.    Lfpndon,  1845. 

Among  the  preventible  causes  of  pauperism 
which  came  within  Mr.  Chadwick*s  observations, 
was  the  excessive  number  of  accidents  occurring 
to  laborers  in  the  course  of  the  construction  and 
working  of  railways,  and  he  determined  to  call 
the  special  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  Par- 
liament to  them,  which  he  did  by  a  paper,  read  at 
the  statistical  society  of  Manchester,  published  as 
above,  in  a  pamphlet. 

He  shewed  that  from  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  some  of  these  works  near  Manchester  were 
conducted,  the  casualties  of  wounds  and  per- 


manent disablement,  and  deaths  to  lalxnrers,  were 
as  great  as  those  occurring  to  equal  numbers  of 
soldiers  in  battle,  and  that  by  the  hulk  system, 
they  are  defrauded  of  part  of  their  %ages,  and 
by  the  mode  in  which  the  workmen  were  brought 
together,  they  were  led  into  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion, so  that  the  extraordinary  expenditure  in 
wages  did  mischief  rather  than  otherwise  to  those 
who  ought  to  benefit  by  it  He  procured  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  investigate  the  subject.  In  respect 
to  the  injuries,  disablement,  widowhood,  and 
orphanage  occasioned  in  the  course  of  the  works, 
he  mentioned,  as  a  general  principle  applicable  to 
all  large  works,  mining  works,  collieries,  or  other 
similar  undertakings,  that  the  whole  of  the 
pecuniary  consequences  ought  to  be  charged  on 
the  employers,  and  not  be  t&own  upon  tJie  rates, 
or  upon  society  at  large ;  even  assuming  that  they 
were  pure  accidents.  If  they  were  assumed  as 
entirely  unavoidable,  then  they  should  be  charged 
upon  the  consumers  of  the  commodity,  in  the 
production  of  which  they  occurred.  The  em- 
ployers would  then  charge  it,  in  the  case  of 
colUeries  and  mines,  upon  the  cost  of  production, 
to  which  it  would  form  only  a  small  addition, 
whilst  it  would  constitute  a  bounty  on  careful 
arrangements  in  the  selection  of  educated  and 
more  safe  workmen,  to  whom  for  the  gain  to  be 
obtained  from  the  greater  safety  derivable  horn 
greater  intelligence,  it  would  be  worth  to  pay 
better  wages  on  account  of  that  education,  and 
that  such  employers  on  a  large  scale,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  charge  upon  society  the  conse- 
quences of  employing,  for  the  sake  of  low  wages, 
ignorance  in  conducting  dangerous  works,  which 
could  only  be  safely  conducted  by  intelligence. 
The  attention  directed  to  the  subject  led  to  partial 
legislation  by  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  which  as  a 
compromise  with  various  interests  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  limited  the  compensation  of  sur- 
vivors to  cases  where  blame  could  be  proved. 
This  limitation  it  has  recently  been  contended  is 
prejudicial  to  the  employers,  as  involving  them 
in  litigation,  for  in  the  larger  proportion  of  acci- 
dents blame  is  imputable,  and  as  preventing  the 
imposition  of  the  costs  as  a  regular  insurance 
charge  upon  the  commodity  which  they  might 
otherwise  do. 

We  may  observe  that  the  principle  con- 
tended for  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  employers 
should  be  answerable  to  workmen  for  accidents 
occurring  to  them  in  their  business,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  if  not  entirely,  the  law  of 
Scotland,  where  it  is  held  that  if  one  workman 
injures  another  in  a  manufactory,  the  injured 
workman  has  a  claim  against  the  employer  for 
the  carelessness  of  his  fellow  workman.  A  case 
of  this  nature  was  decided  recently  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  in  accordance  with  what  was  always 
understood  to  be  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  it 
has  however  been  taken  up  by  appeal  to  Hie 
House  of  Lords.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Chadwick 
that  it  IB  a  very  beneficial  principle,  and  we  hope 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  may  not 
be  reversed. 

Report  on  Quarantine.     1 849. 

Succeeding  Reports  made  under  the  Metropo- 
litan Sanitary  Commission  were  partly  adminis- 
trative and  partly  medical,  the  medical  course 
of  investigation  and  exposition  being  assisted  by 
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Dr.  SoQthwood  Smith,  Professor  Owen^  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  of  the  College  of  Snrgeons.  These 
reports  chiefly  relating  to  typhus,  cholera,  and 
other  forms  of  epidemic  disease,  extended  the 
demonstrations  of  their  preventibilitj  and  their 
independence  of  poverty,  as  invariable  antecedents, 
as  assumed  by  most  of  the  followers  of  Mai  thus. 

Other  reports  followed,  setting  forth  the  results 
of  further  investigations,  under  the  general  Board 
of  Public  Health,  when  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
acted  as  medical  conmiissioner.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  that  on  quarantine,  setting 
forth  the  errors  prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  the 
futility  of  quarantine  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  epidemics,  and  displaying  the  evil 
eflfects'of  these  errors,  morally,  on  the  public 
mind,  and  economically,  in  checking  intercom- 
munication. This  report  was  translated  into 
French  and  Italian,  and  circulated  widely  on  the 
continent.  The  medical  and  administrative  doc- 
trines which  it  put  forth  were  recognised  as  sound 
by  the  medical  authorities  of  France,  and  were 
in  substance  adopted  by  a  sanitary  congress  held 
at  Paris,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

Report  on  Yellow  Fever.     1854. 

This  report  gave  further  illustration  of  the 
doctrines  put  forth  in  the  report  on  quarantines, 
and  displays  the  detection  of  false  facts  promul- 
gated in  support  of  the  instructions  for  their 
enforcement.  Several  assistants  were  sent  out 
from  the  Board  of  Health  to  deal  with  the 
epidemic  cholera  in  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
report  of  one  of  these  assistants,  Dr.  Milroy,  con- 
tained very  important  facts,  displaying  the  bar- 
barous state  of  the  population  and  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  great  waste  of  productive  power 
and  pecRbiary  loss  from  an  excessive  mortality, 
all  of  which  admitted  of  economical  prevention 
by  sanitary  measures. 

A  series  of  reports  followed,  setting  forth  the 
results  of  investigations  under  the  Greneral  Board 
of  Health,  involving  economical,  as  well  as  en- 
gineering and  sanitary  results.  The  economical 
results  £splayed  being  the  gain  of  populous  dis- 
tricts from  steam  power  and  well-directed  en- 
gineering appliances,  in  the  collection  of  water 
from  long  distances,  and  its  distribution  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  tenements,  at  a  far  lower 
rate  of  expense  than  by  the  hand  labour  of  in- 
mates, or  of  water-carriers,  even  if  water  was  to 
be  had  from  wells,  or  ponds  at  the  doors,  gratis 
— also  the  practicability  of  the  removal  of  all 
foul  water  and  decomposing  refuse  from  towns 
by  self-cleansing  channels,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
any  cleansing  of  cesspools,  or  any  removal  of 
foul  matter  by  hand  labor.  It  was  shewn  that 
the  expense  of  sanitary  engineering  appliances, 
when  in  complete  action,  would  be  considerably 
less  than  the  insurance  charges  against  the  ex- 
pense of  the  excessive  disease  and  premature 
mortality  arising  from  the  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties which  these  appliances,  when  directed  by 
competent  sanitary  science,  prevent.  Demon- 
strations were  given  that  Uie  distribution  of  the 
refuse  of  towns  was  to  be  effected  with  the  like 
economy  by  engineering  appliances,  as  compared 
with  hand  lal^r.  The  system  of  works  laid 
down  was  that  of  a  venous  and  arterial  system 
of  constant  supply,  of  circulation,  and  removal 
from  towns.    One  collateral  result  of  these  appli- 


ances was  the  removal  of  inferior  classes  of 
laborers,  engendered  by  the  inferior  conditions 
of  labor  in  towns,  created  by  foul  and  degrading 
processes. 

Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on 
the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,     1850. 

Minutes  of  information  on  the  drainage  of  the 
land  forming  the  sites  of  towns ;  on  road  drainage, 
^c.     1852. 

Minutes  of  information  on  the  drainage  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  the  sewerage  and  clecmsing 
of  towns,     1852. 

Minutes  of  information  on  the  application  of 
sewer  water  and  other  town  manures  to  agricuU 
tural  production,     1 852. 

In  these  reports  are  to  be  found  deductions 
from  wide  past  experience  for  the  guidance  of 
new  colonies,  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
new  sites  and  habitations,  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
life  and  the  loss  of  power  by  which  the  progress 
of  so  many  have  been  impeded. 

Report  on  the  administration  of  the  Puhlio 
HeaUh  Act,  from  1848  to  1854. 

This  report  sets  forth  that  by  more  systema'* 
tised  works,  two  houses  and  two  towns  might  be 
supplied  with  water  constantly  and  well,  at  an 
expense  heretofore  incurred  for  supplying  one 
intermittently  and  ill ;  and  three  houses  and  three 
towns  drained  well  at  an  expense  hitherto  in- 
curred for  doing  one  ill,  and  that  better  con- 
sidered local  privileges  were  conferred  at  one 
twentieth  the  expense  theretofore  incurred  by 
the  old  procedure  for  obtaining  local  Acts  of 
Parliament.  In  the  latter  Report,  there  was 
contained  a  vindication  of  the  economy  of  admi- 
nistrative principles  of  local  and  central  action, 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  following 
terms  respecting  the  proper  position  and  prin- 
ciple of  action  of  a  central  board.  *'  First,  as  a 
responsible  agency  for  the  removal  of  those  evils, 
in  the  repression  of  which  the  public  at  large 
have  an  interest.  Next,  as  an  authority  for 
appeal  in  disputes  between  conflicting  local  in<* 
terests.  Thirdly,  as  a  security  for  the  due  dis- 
tribution of  local  charges,  for  the  protection  of 
minorities  and  absentees  against  wasteful  works 
or  improper  charges ;  and  fourthly,  as  a  means 
of  communicating  to  each  locality,  for  its  guid- 
ance, the  principles  deduced  from  the  experience 
of  all  other  places  from  which  information  may 
be  obtainable.**  All  the  legislative  arrangements 
proposed  had  a  wide  economical  basis  in  the  pre«» 
vention  of  one  form  or  other  of  waste. 

On  the  application  of  Sanitary  Science  to  the 
protection  of  the  Indian  Army. 

This  paper  was  read  at  the  Liverpool  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Soci^ 
Science,  1858,  and  published  in  their  transactions. 
In  it  Mr.  Chadwick  adduces  evidence  to  shew 
that  the  doctrine  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or 
that  Europeans  cannot  live,  or  labor,  or  last^  or 
that  their  children  cannot  live  in  India,  or  in 
colonies  in  the  tropics,  is  wholly  erroneous.  That 
the  excessive  mortality  is  due  in  part  to  local 
causes  of  disease,  jungles,  marshes,  stagnant  and 
impure  air,  which  are  removable  by  engineering 
art  directed  by  sanitary  science,  and  in  part  to 
grossly  bad  habits  of  life,  and  ignorant  treatment 
of  children.  He  shews  that  under  moderately 
good  conditions  the  death  rate  in  India  is  lower 
than  in  some  of  the  English  cities.    One  result 
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of  this  exposition  and  of  personal  representa- 
ticms,  was  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission 
to  investigate  the  means  of  applying  the  means 
of  prevention  on  which  the  permanence  of 
European,  or  the  more  civilized  dominion  is 
dependent. 

On  (he  Reargani$aHon  of  the  Civil  Service. 
1855. 

After  the  disasters  in  the  Crimea,  when  ad- 
ministrative reform  was  loudly  demanded  by 
the  public,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  asked  the  most  experienced  of 
the  civil  servants  for  their  views  as  to  the  most 
eligible  measures  of  reform.  This  paper  of  Mr. 
Cluuiwick*s  displayed  the  radical  defect  of  the 
service  in  ill-arranged  business  conducted  by 
men  appointed  and  promoted  by  political  patron- 
age, and  advocated  the  superior  economy  of  the 
service  of  a  few  highly  qualified,  as  against  many 
inferior  and  ill-paid  public  servants.  He  repudi- 
ated as  utterly  untrustworthy  **pass  examina- 
tions*' for  first  appointments,  and  renewed  the 
advocacy  of  open  public  competitive,  as  the  only 
BSife  test  of  capabilities,  combined  with  prolonged 
probations.  The  principle  of  open  competitive 
examinations  was  advocated  in  two  lectures,  the 
one  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Dublin,  the  other  at  Leeds,  both  of  which  were 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Statistical 
Society.  One  economical  ground  taken  as  respects 
these  examinations  was,  that  they  saved  to  the 

Eublic  what  Mr.  Babbage  has  designated  as  the 
tbor  of  verification,  and  when  conducted  in  a 
trustworthy  manner  performed  the  service  of 
**hall  marks**  in  plate,  or  coinage  in  metals. 
The  principle  of  open  competition  was  affirmed 
by  Parliament,  in  several  divisions  against  the 
government. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Mill,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  competition  was  introduced  into 
the  Civil  Service  of  fiidia,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  into  the  English  Civil 
Service,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Monsell  into  the 
scientific  department  of  the  army,  and  is  now 
under  partiid  trial. 

De  Vavemr  de  VagrievUure^  et  des  travailleurs 
agricoles ;  memaire  prSeente  au  congrh  interna^ 
tional  de  bien/aieance  de  Bruxelles.  Public  dans 
Ze  Moniteur  Beige. 

Another  part  of  the  same  topic  was  treated  in 
a  paper  published. in  the  transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  mentioned  below,  on  the  future 
of  the  laborers  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
object  of  both  papers  was  to  prove  that  improved 
and  refined  processes,  or  improved  machinery, 
could  only  be  conducted  by  workmen  endowed 
with  increased  intelligence.  That  this  intelli- 
gence could  only  be  evoked  by  an  interest  in  the 
result,  that  is  to  say  an  augmented  share  of  the 

Sroduce,  or  increased  wages,  and  that  these  con- 
itions,  or  the  main  one,  the  interest  in  the  result, 
is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary 
economical  elements  of  the  demand  and  supply 
of  labor.  In  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  instances 
were  given  when  on  the  occasion  of  a  falling 
market  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
a  manufacture  and  to  make  arrangements  to  en- 
able one  workman  to  manage  machinery  thereto- 
fore manned  by  two ;  who  had  each  18s.  a  week 
wag^.    But  though  in  the  depressed  labor  mar- 


ket men  were  obtainable  at  a  lower  rate  than  1 8s. 
a  week  wages,it  was  deemed  nccessuy,  on  account 
of  the  increased  responsibility  of  the  superinten- 
dance  of  an  increased  amount  of  machinery,  to 
give  24s.  a  week  as  wages.    The  term  self-acting 
machinery  was  shown  not  to  be  of  general  ap- 
plication, and  that  the  amount  of  production  from 
machinery  was  governed  more  largely  than   is 
supposed  by  the  interest  and  skill  in  working  it. 
All  the  lainge  advances  in  the  use  of  machinery 
had,  as  a  general  rule,  been  accompanied  by  an 
average  increase  of  wages,  as  well  as  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  production.    The  future  of 
agriculture,  that  is  to  say,  its  greatest  profit,  was 
shown  to  be,  instead  of  a  thin  production,  by 
rude  and  simple  processes  on  wide  areas,  a  high 
production   on  narrow  areas,  by  which  rents, 
expenses  of  roads,  hedges  and  transport,  are  re- 
duced, but  for  this  high  cultivation  machinery, 
and  more  skilful  labor,  is  needed,  which  increased 
skill  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  by  increased  wages, 
or  a  proportionate  share  of  an  augmented  produce. 
These    economical   elements  he   propounds    as 
grounds  of  hope  for  a  bright  future  for  the  masses. 
Mr.  Chadwick*s  paper  inserted  in  the  Journal 
of  ihe  Society  of  Arts,  November  14,  1856,  gives 
many  interesting  details  of  the  effect  of  machi- 
nery on  wages,  quite  overthrowing  the  Mlacy 
that  machinery  lowers  wages,  whereas  its  almost 
invariable  tendency  is  to  raiee  them.     It  also 
amply  confirms  what  we  have  said  (Elements  of 
PoliHeal  Economy ;  p.  106.  Cost  of  Production) 
of  the  fallacy  of  Ricardo*s  law  that  cost  of  pro- 
duction regtdates  value ;  for  even  in  the  cases  to 
which  that  law  is  apparently  applicable,  it  is 
often  just  the  reverse,  it  is  Vcdue  that  governs 
cost  of  production.    Mr.  Chadwick  says  p.  805. 
"The  periods  of  manufacturing  distress  have 
heretofore  been  the  chief  periods  of  improvement 
to  the  laboring  classes  themselves.     It  was  an 
aphorism  of  the  father  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  England,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  of  Ardwick  Hail, 
recently  deceased,  whose  first  spinning  was  by 
hand — then  by  a  machine  worked  by  a  donkey 
— then  by  a  horse — ^then  by  a  Newcomen*s  en- 
gine—and lastly  by  a  Watt  of  500  horse  power, 
and  who  had  taken  part  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  from  its  commencement, 
that  latterly  no  extensive  improvement  was  made 
in  the  manufacture  except  in  periods  of  thread- 
hare  profits.     At  these  periods,  when  demand  is 
slackened,  when  prices  fWl,  the  manufacturer  is 
driven  to  consider  and  execute  whatever  im- 
provements he  or  others  can  devise,  by  which 
the  expense  of  production  may  be  reduced,  and 
his  profits  be  maintained  at  the  reduced  price  of 
the  market.'*    Which  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
manufEuiturer  is  obliged  to  accommodate  cost  of  pro- 
duction  to  marhet  price.     The  very  same  thing  is 
notoriously  true  regarding  agriculture.     It  is 
true  that  during  the  high  prices  caused  by  the  war 
and  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  vast  quantities 
of  poor  land  were  taken  into  cultivation,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  in  recent  years  the  apprehended 
fall  in  the  price  of  com  from  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  was  the  great  parent  of  the  marvel- 
lous progress  in  agricultural  science  of  late  years. 
In  each  case  value  was  quite  independent  of  cost 
of  production ;  in  the  former  case  the  increased 
value  permitted  increased  cost  of  production,  in 
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the  latter,  the  dhniDished  yalne  compelled  a  di- 
minished cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Chadwiclc  also  clearly  explains  the  appa- 
rent paradox  of  mannfactnrers  extending  their 
works  in  times  of  depression,  when  nnreflecting 
persons  are  apt  to  accuse  them  of  reckless  specula- 
tion. '*  Bnt,**  says  he,  **  on  inquiry,  I  have  always 
found  that  the  capitaliBts  knew  best  what  they 
were  about,  and  that  the  investment,  instead  of 
being  more  dangerous,  was  in  reality  more  safe 
than  ever. 

**  The  economical  sequence  has  appeared  to  me 
to  be  as  follows : — 

^LoD^  depressed  markets  have  necessitated 
the  consideration  and  adoption,  by  the  manufac- 
turer, of  improvements  in  processes  and  machinery, 
by  which  the  cost  of  production  is  lowered  to 
meet  the  fallen  demand. 

"These  improvements  have  necessitated  for 
their  execution  improved  labor,  at  improved 
wages. 

'*  The  reduced  price  rendered  possible  by  the 
reduced  cost  of  production,  has  brought  the  com- 
modities within  the  reach  of  greater  numbers,  and 
has  stimulated  and  extendi  the  habitual  con- 
sumption. 

"The  restored  and  extended  demand  has,  in 
the  case  of  articles  of  what  may  be  deemed  pri- 
mary necessity  for  civilised  life,  been  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  class  of  consumers,  who  are  the 
least  affected  by  the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  or 
disposed  to  sudden  changes  of  habit ;  and  hence 
the  consumption  is  placed  upon  a  wider  and  firmer 
basis,  rendering  employment  at  the  improved 
wages  less  liable  to  extreme  fluctuations. 

"The  improvements  in  processes  and  ma- 
chinery, which  have  occasioned  a  demand  for 
improved  labor,  are  attended  with  the  additional 
security  to  the  operative,  that  they  compel  the 
manufacturer  to  resort  rather  to  short  time,  and 
struggle  to  the  last  before  he  stops  his  works,  for 
if  he  once  disperses  his  whole  establishment,  he 
may  not  a^ain  ^t  such  another  together,  and  on 
such  occasions,  he  often  finds  himself  in  this  po- 
sition,— ^that  whilst  he  manufactures  without  a 
profit,  or  even  at  a  loss,  he  will  incur  more  loss 
by  the  deterioration  which  his  machinery  under- 
goes when  stopped,  than  by  keeping  the  works 
going.^ — (Cost  or  Pbodoction.) 

The  economical  results  of  different  principles  of 
legislation  and  administration  in  JEuropSy  especially 
those  invoicing  the  principle  of  competition  for  the 
fieldy  as  comoared  with  the  principle  of  competition 
within  the  field  of  service.  Read  before  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  London,  Jan.,  18^9. 

This  paper  displays,  as  a  master  evil,  defective 
economic  science,  as  a  source  of  extensively  dis- 
astrous legislation  in  railways,  public  works,  and 
public  service  of  intercommunication,  and  the 
production  and  distribution  of  bread  and  beer, 
arising  from  the  public  ignorance,  that  there  are 
different  conditions  of  competition,  sound  and 
unsound.  That  whilst  there  are  conditions  of 
competition  which  ensure  to  the  public,  the  most 
responsible,  and  the  cheapest  and  best  service, 
and  which  are  reauisite  for  improvements  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  there  are  conditions  which 
create  inevitable  waste  and  insecurity  of  property, 
which  raise  prices,  and  check  improvement,  which, 
engender  fraud  and  violence,  and  subject  the 
public  to  irresponsible  monopolies  of  the  worst 


sort.  He  th^  states  the  condition  under  which 
the  principle  was  presented  to  him.  "  From  1 888 
to  1841,  whilst  examining  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  town  populations,  I  found  urban  districts  in 
England,  where  there  are  two  or  three  sets  of 
water-pii>es,  carried  through  streets  which  might 
be  as  well,  or  better,  supplied  under  one  estab- 
lishment, and  competitions  ending  in  strict  mono- 
polies, bad  and  deficient  supplies  to  the  public, 
with  low  dividends  to  the  shareholders,  and  an 
almost  impracticability  of  improvement  in  their 
separate  condition  without  augmenting  the  already 
excessive  charges  of  the  ratepayers,  or  further 
reducing  the  low  returns  to  the  capitalists.  These 
competitions  are  what  I  then  designated  as  com- 
petitions *  within  the  field  of  service,'  as  opposed 
to  that  form  of  competition  I  proposed  as  an  ad- 
ministrative principle,  *  competition /br  the  field,' 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  field  of  service 
should  be  put  up  on  behalf  of  the  public  for 
competition  on  the  only  condition  on  which 
efficiency,  as  well  as  the  utmost  cheapness,  was 
practicable,  namely,  the  possession  by  one  capital, 
or  by  one  establishment,  of  the  entire  field  which 
would  be  most  efficiently  and  economically  ad- 
ministered by  one,  with  full  securities  towards 
the  public  for  the  full  performance  of  the  requisite 
service  during  a  given  period.  The  principle  was, 
upon  due  cousideration,  extensively  adopted,  and 
advocated  by  permanent  public  officers,  commis- 
sioners, and  disinterested  public  investigators,  for 
the  regulation  of  enterprises  in  railways,  then  at 
their  commencement.  But  the  views  chiefly  ad- 
vocated by  speculators  and  persons  who  profit  by 
multiplied  conflicts,  who  gain  whosoever  else  loses, 
were  adopted  by  parliament.  The  principle  was, 
however,  upon  independent  considerations,  adopted 
by  continental  administrators  and  legisUtors,  and 
the  results  stand  out  in  wide  and  undeniable  con- 
trast of  legislative  and  admmistrative  ability  and 
integrity.  In  France,  for  example,  is  a  much 
more  responsible  and  regular  service  for  the 
public  at  lower  &res,  with  higher  priced  materials, 
with  dearer  fuel,  poorer,  thinner,  and  less  active 
popuUtions,  and  lower  elements  of  traffic,  and 
yet  with  an  avera^  return  of  from  seven  to  nine 
per  cent  to  the  original  shareholders  of  the  lines 
worked  by  companies.  In  England  we  have  a 
clashing,  immensely  more  dangerous,  unsatisfiic- 
tory,  and  generally  less  responsible  service  to  the 
public,  fares,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  con- 
tinent generally,  one-third  higher;  with  fuel, 
iron,  and  machinery  cheaper,  and  yet  with  an 
average  return  of  only  3.06  per  cent  to  the 
origimtl  shareholders — with  extensive  ruin  to 
them,  with  gigantic  fortunes  to  the  promoters  of 
conflicts.  In  France  the  original  shareholders 
have,  moreover,  the  elements  of  security  and 
further  improvement  to  their  property,  whilst  the 
French  public  have  in  reversion  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  concessions,  the  prospect  of  further 
reduction  of  fares,  and  increased  facilities  for  in- 
tercommunication, as  a  new  source  of  revenue 
derivable  from  past  economy  in  the  reduction  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  In  England 
the  greater  mass  of  original  shareholders  have 
before  them  the  elements  of  further  depreciation 
and  loss,  and  even  ruin,  by  the  bounty  afforded 
by  the  practicability  of  cheaper  constructions, 
and  competitive  extensions.*" 
The  paper  goes  over  several  wide  fields  of  ad- 
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ministration,  and  glres  evidence  to  show  that 
regulation  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  freedom  of 
competition,  and  of  trade,  by  preventing  the 
competitors  from  being  overweighted  by  unneces- 
sary establishment  charges,  and  subjected  to 
needless  risks  and  losses,  which  are  equally  waste, 
whether  paid  for  by  the  private  individual,  or  the 
public.  The  views  which  the  paper  propounds 
have  been  recognized  by  the  chief  Economists  as 
corrections  of  the  earlier  doctrines  of  competition 
and  free  trade.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  introduced  the 
term  "  economical  analysis"  as  a  process  practi- 
cable for  political  economy,  corresponding  to  that 
of  chemical  analysis.  "  To  give"  he  says,  **  a 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  financial  bearing 
of  the  economical  question  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale,  I  may  state  that  some  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  make  what  I  term  an  ecohomic 
analysis  of  a  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread,  that  is  to  say, 
how  much  the  cost  of  production,  of  transport,  of 
distribution,  there  was  in  the  price,  when  I  found 
that  at  the  prices  and  rents  of  the  time,  averaging 
in  England  2ds.  per  acre,  the  rent  in  the  four 
pound  loaf  was  about  three  farthings,  whilst  the 
cost  of  distribution  was  more  than  three  half-pence. 
On  the  like  economical  analysis  of  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  meat  to  the  consumer,  the  charge  to  him 
appeared  to  bear  the  like  proportion,  t.^.,  double 
the  rent  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  appeared  generally  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing the  produce  of  the  soil  was  double  the 
rental  of  the  soil.  It  appeared  by  the  extension 
of  the  field  of  service  and  the  saving  of  the 
charges  of  unnecessary  establishments  and  labor, 
the  service  of  distribution  might  be  greatly  im- 

E roved,  and  the  expense  reduced  to  less  than  one 
alf,  or,  in  other  words,  the  result  was  indicated  of 
a  possible  aggregate  saving  to  the  community 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country." 

We  have  given  this  long  account  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  works  partly  on  account  of  their  great 
practical  importance  to  the  country,  and  partly 
because  they  chiefly  lie  entombed  in  blue  books, 
and  other  places  where  they  are  in  danger  of  pass- 
ing into  oblivion,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  a  person  who  ajssumes  the  office  of 
recording  the  progress  of  Economic  Science,  to 
bestow  particular  care  that  the  labors  and  merits 
of  one  to  whom  so  much  is  due,  should  meet 
with  just  appreciation. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Chadwick*s  labors  is  a  preg- 
nant example  of  what  we  have  always  strenuously 
maintained,  that  the  Inductive  is  the  only  true 
method  of  investigation  in  Political  Economy. 
What  clouds  of  wide  spread  and  dangerous  error 
have  the  investigations  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  brought  to  light  and  dispelled  I  What 
a  mass  of  surprising  and  unlooked-for  principles, 
afiecting  the  most  important  interests  of  Society, 
have  b^n  discovered  by  following  the  Baconian 
method  of  Observation  and  Experience!  And 
we  repeat  again  and  again  that  the  whole  field  of 
Political  Economy  must  be  resurveyed  in  the 
same  spirit.  When  this  is  done  with  competent 
knowl^ge,  it  will  be  found  that  a  great  deal 
of  Political  Economy  is  infected  with  a  like 
amount  of  error  as  that  part  investigated  by  Mr. 
Chadwick.  When  properly  explained,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  very  large  portion  of  doctrines  cur- 


rent in  works  on  Political  Economy,  is  nothing 
but  transparent  fallacy  and  delusion.  And  there 
is  the  greater  necessity  for  its  being  done  at  the 
present  day  when  Political  Economy  is  made  the 
subject  of  examination  in  the  public  services.  A 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  science  on  the  method 
pursued  by  l^ir.  Chadwick,  would  produce  as  great 
a  transformation  in  it  as  took  place  in  Mechanics 
by  the  researches  of  Galileo. 

CHADWICE,  WILLIAM  ASTHTTB. 

The  National  Debt  no  debt  at  aU,  but  what  it 
realty  is  explained,  and  the  **  Morals  of  Money  " 
considered,    London,  1855. 

CHAILLON  DE8  BABRE8,  Baron.  Bom 
in  1784.  Prefect  of  Creuse  under  the  first  French 
Empire. 

£ssai  sur  la  Ugislation  des  grain*  jusqiCd  ce 
jour,    Paris,  1821. 

CHAI2;  B. 

Preoccupations  statistiques,  geographiques^  pit" 
toresqueSf  et  synoptiques,  du  departement  des  Hautes 
Alpes,    Grenoble,  1845. 

CHAIZ,  N. 

Annuaire  offieiel  des  chemins  defer.  Paris,  1 847. 

CHALETTE.  J. 

Precis  de  statistique  ginirale  du  departement  de 
la  Mame.    Chalons,  1844-5. 

CHALMEBSy  OEOBOE,  a  writer  of  consider- 
able eminence  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Fochabars, 
in  Morayshire,  in  the  year  1742.  He  studied  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh.  In 
1763  he  went  on  business  to  America,  and  settled 
as  a  lawyer  at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland.  At  the 
revolution  he  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the 
mother  country,  and,  in  consequence,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  and  come  to  England. 
Having  suffered  severe  losses  by  adopting  this 
course,  for  which  he  received  no  compensation,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced  many 
works  in  history,  antiquities,  and  politics,  which, 
however,  we  must  pass  by. 

In  1786  his  writings  had  attracted  notice,  and 
he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  committee  of 
pri^  council  in  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
foreign  plantations,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death  on  May  3 1st,  1825. 

His  works  relating  to  Economic  Science  are : — 

An  estimate  of  the  comparative  strength  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  present  and  four  preceding 
reigns.    London,  1786;  last  edition,  1804. 

A  chronological  account  of  Commerce  and  Coin' 
age  in  Oreat  Britain,  from  the  Restoration  till 
1810.    London,  1810. 

An  historical  review  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Irekmdyfrom  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time,    Edinburgh,  1812. 

Considerations  on  commerce,  bullion  and  coin, 
circulation  and  exchanges.    London,  1811. 

This  work  is  worth  reading  as  containing  the 
most  complete  mass  of  blunders  and  absurdities 
on  the  subject  it  treats  of,  which  were  yet  believed 
in  by  the  majority  of  the  merchants  of  the  day. 

Comparative  views  of  the  state  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  before  and  since  the  war.  London, 
1817. 
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CHALHEES,  PETER. 

Historical  and  Statistical  account  of  Dunfemi' 
line.    Edinburgh,  1844. 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS.  D.D.  This  emi- 
nent  divine,  one  of  the  very  few  Scotch  clergymen 
who  have  obtained  a  European  reputation,  was 
bom  at  Anstrather,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  17th 
March,  1780.  Three  adjacent  villages  in  this 
county  are  illustrious  as  having  given  birth  to 
three  of  the  most  eminent  Scotchmen  of  modem 
times,  Adam  Smith,  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  Dr. 
Chalmers. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  member  of  a 
respectable  county  family.  He  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  a  shipowner  and  general  merchant,  but  he 
had  several  relations  in  the  Scotch  Church,  which 
probi^ly  determined  the  bias  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  in  that  direction,  in  which  he  attained 
80  great  a  celebrity.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Dr.  Chalmers,  long  after  he  had  attained  the 
summit  of  fome  as  a  preacher,  and  had  published 
discourses  which  rivalled  the  Waverley  Novels 
in  popularity,  declared  that  it  was  the  highest 
object  of  his  earthly  ambition  to  complete  his 
treatise  on  Political  Economy.  He  fdways  con- 
sidered his  economical  writings  as  the  greatest  of 
his  intellectual  efforts,  and  he  ranked  the  troths 
of  Economic  Science  as  next  in  importance  to 
those  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  sixth  child,  and  fourth 
son,  of  a  family  of  fourteen.  The  number  of  the 
fiunily  made  it  desirable  to  relieve  the  mother  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  care  of  them,  and  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  three  years  of  age,  where  he 
was  very  badly  used.  He  shewed  an  early  bent  to 
the  career  he  afterwards  followed.  One  day  he 
was  found  standing  on  a  chair,  vigorously  preach- 
ing to  a  single  auditor,  one  of  his  schoolfellows. 

In  his  12th  year  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  the  youngest  boy 
but  one,  and  that  one  was  John,  Lord  Campbell, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

During  two  sessions  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
shewn  any  particular  signs  of  genius.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  third  he  suddenly  conceived  a 
strong  passion  for  mathematics,  and  at  this  time 
may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  career  of 
intense  intellectual  activity. 

Influenced  no  doubt  partly  by  the  number  of 
his  patcomal  relations  in  the  Scotch  Church,  he 
now  determined  to  adopt  that  profession,  and  he 
passed  the  preliminary  step,  and  obtained  a 
licence  to  preach  in  1799.  But  instead  of  enter- 
ing on  his  profession  at  once,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  attended  the  lectures  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Robinson,  Playfair  and  Hope.  He  also 
gave  much  attention  to  Ethics  and  Politics,  and 
was  taken  with  a  juvenile  ardor  for  Godwin's 
Political  Justice. 

While  waiting  for  a  parish  of  his  own,  he  went 
to  assist  a  minister  near  Hawick.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  in 
that  manufacturing  district,  and  the  effect  of  a 
legal  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  upon 
their  habits  and  character,  contrasted  with  its 
administration  in  the  country  parish  he  afterwards 
obtained,  struck  him  very  forcibly,  and  originated 
that  persevering  opposition  to  all  legal  assessment 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  he  so  ardently 
maintained  throughout  his  life. 

PAST   V.      VOL.  I. 


In  1802,  he  retumed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Andrews,  where  his  great  ambition  was  to 
obtain  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  mathematical 
professor  in  the  University.  This  gentleman 
had  long  been  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  had 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  series  of 
assistants,  some  of  whom  became  distinguished 
men.  In  the  autumn  of  1 802,  he  obtained  the 
appointment  he  so  much  coveted. 

In  May  1803,  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Kilmany,  about  nine  miles  from  St.  Andrews, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  his  father's  rela- 
tions.   He  remained  there  till  1815. 

A  lecturer  on  mathematics  would  appear  to  be 
about  the  last  person  to  have  a  field  for  the  dis- 
plajr  of  eloquence.  Nevertheless  Chalmerses  pe- 
culiar genius  soon  showed  itself.  He  introduc^ 
such  a  degree  of  fervid  eloquence  into  his  lectures 
as  to  excite  the  utmost  enthusiasm  among  his 
pupils.  The  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  an 
eloquent  mathematical  lecturer  horrified  and 
alarmed  the  College  Dons.  The  professor  gave 
certificates  to  the  pupils  without  consulting  him. 
He  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  remonstrated  with 
some  warmth,  and  the  Professor  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dismiss  him  on  the  ground  of  incompe- 
tence. 

He  was  deeply  mortified  at  being  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  office  which  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  but  at  having  an  unmerited  stigma  cast 
on  his  capacity.  He  adopted  the  extraordinary 
resolution  to  open  an  opposition  to  the  University 
in  the  town.  A  rebellion  against  the  University 
under  its  own  nose  I  The  quiet  folks  of  the  town 
were  dismayed,  the  professors  were  furious,  and 
combined  against  him,  and  threatened  the  students 
with  their  severest  displeasure  if  they  should 
venture  to  attend  his  lectures.  The  students 
were  divided,  and  a  considerable  number  went 
to  hear  him,  in  defiance  of  the  College  authorities. 

His  mathematical  lectures  were  decidedly  suc- 
cessful, and  he  completely  turned  the  tide  of  favor 
in  the  town  by  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  illustrated  with  experiments.  These 
were  immensely  popular,  and  he  repeated  them 
on  several  occasions  with  equal  success.  Besides 
these  he  preached  at  Kilmany  every  Sunday. 

In  1804,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1805, 
for  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh.  The 
contest  gave  rise  to  much  acrimony,  and  was  long 
rememWed  in  the  University.  The  vacancy 
was  created  by  the  transfer  of  Playfair  to  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy.  He  favored  the 
appointment  of  Leslie,  and  published  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  mathematics  was  incompatible  with 
clerical  duties.  Chalmers  published  an  anony- 
mous reply,  in  which  he  said  that  two  days  in 
the  week  were  sufficient  for  the  due  performance 
of  all  clerical  duties,  and  that  the  minister  might 
have  the  remainder  to  devote  to  any  pursuit  that 
interested  him.  This  pamphlet  he  afterwards 
disavowed  with  much  penitence  and  humiliation. 

In  1807,  he  published  his  first  economical  work. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  extent  and  stability  of  national 
resources ;  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  measures 
to  cripple  English  commerce.  The  work  met 
with  considerable  success,  and  he  was  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  it,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness  which  brought  him  to  the  verge 
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of  the  grave,  and  which  deprived  him  of  all  power 
of  work  for  a  year. 

This  illness  prodnced  a  complete  change  in 
Chalmers's  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  his 
energy  taking  a  new  direction,  eventually  brought 
about  that  great  event  which  gives  an  historical 
interest  to  his  name. 

The  question  of  patronage  has  always  been  a 
festering  sore  in  the  Scotch  Church.  There  had 
been  so  many  contradictory  Acts  of  Parliament, 
so  many  changes  as  one  party  or  the  other  got 
the  upper  han{  and  so  many  breaches  of  faith  by 
the  government,  that  the  whole  subject  of 
patronage  was  involved  in  the  utmost  perplexity, 
and  several  schisms  had  been  the  consequence. 
During  the  latter  part,  however,  of  the  last 
century,  the  Scotch  Church  had  acquiesced  in  lay 
patronage  in  consideration  of  State  support. 
The  party  who  did  this  were  called  the 
"  moderates. "  A  small  minority,  however,  always 
contended  for  spiritual  independence,  while  main- 
taining the  necessity  of  state  endowments.  This 
party  was  called  the  "  evangelicals. " 

Chalmers,  up  to  the  time  of  bis  illness,  had 
belonged  to  the  moderate  party.  In  consequence 
of  his  reflections  during  that  time  of  trial,  he 
joined  the  evangelical  party  after  his  recovery. 
His  convictions  were  strengthened  by  the  pre- 
paration of  tlie  article  Christianity  for  Dr. 
ferewster's  Encyclopaedia.  The  fruits  of  this 
change  were  soon  visible  in  the  altered  tone  of 
his  preaching,  which  exhibited  a  depth  and  ear- 
nestness which  he  never  displayed  before,  and 
the  fame  of  the  minister  of  Kiimany,  soon  spread 
through  the  country,  and  drew  crowds  from  far 
and  near  to  hear  him.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
pai'ochial  duties  with  all  the  innate  fervor  of  his 
character,  and  formed  those  views  of  parochial 
organisation  which  he  afterwards  carried  out  and 
advocated  with  such  zeal  and  perseverance. 

His  fame  had  now  spread  through  the  country, 
and  in  1815,  the  town  council  of  Glasgow 
appointed  him  to  the  Tron  Parish.  His  success 
was  instantaneous  and  immense.  Glasgow,  and 
soon  all  Scotland,  rang  with  his  fame,  which  wa^ 
not  long  reaching  the  metropolis.  In  1816,  he 
gave  a  series  of  week-day  sermons  on  the  connec- 
tion between  Astronomy  and  Beligion.  They 
were  given  in  the  busiest  time  of  the  day. 
Glasgow  merchants  and  men  of  business  deserted 
the  Exchange  and  their  counting  houses,  lawyers 
^ve  their  clerks  leave  of  absence  to  hear  him. 
There  was  almost  a  suspension  of  business. 
When  they  were  published  Uiey  ran  through  nine 
editions  of  20,000  copies  in  one.  year.  One  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  was  published  a  month 
before  them,  and  it  was  a  neck-and-neck  race 
between  them. 

Glasgow  had  now  commenced  taking  those 
prodigious  strides  which  have  continued  unabated 
to  the  present  day.  But  her  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vision had  not  kept  pace  with  her  population. 
Chalmers,  whose  whole  soul  was  now  absorbed  in 
revivifying  the  ancient  parochial  organization  of 
Scotland,  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  erecting 
twenty  new  churches  in  Glasgow.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  urgent  solicitation,  the  Town 
Council  at  last  agreed  to  form  one  new  parish, 
and  they  appointed  him  to  it,  in  order  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  schemes  mto 
effect. 


The  parish  erected  for  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
named  St.  John's,  and  contained  a  population  of 
upwards  of  10,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  operatives 
and  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow. The  church  was  finished  in  1819,  and  in 
that  year  he  was  appointed  minister.  After  long 
n^otiations  and  much  opposition,  he  succeeded 
in  severing  the  parish  from  the  general  system 
of  poor-law  management  of  Glasgow.  It  was 
in  future  neither  to  be  assessed,  nor  to  receive 
any  assistance  from  the  other  assessed  parishes  in 
the  city. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  as  we  have  said  above,  had,  be- 
fore obtaining  the  living  of  Kiimany,  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  near  Hawick. 
In  the  latter  parish  there  was  a  legal  assessment 
for  the  poor.  On  his  settlement  at  Kiimany, 
which  was  an  ordinary  country  unassessed  parish, 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  sums  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  struck  him  forcibly.  But  the  difference 
between  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  paupers 
in  the  two  parishes  made  him  reflect  more  deeply 
still.  While  those  of  Hawick  showed  nothing 
but  discontent,  and  tried  every  subterfuge  to  get 
the  parish  money,  which  they  looked  upon  as  their 
right,  those  of  Kiimany  were  grateful  for  the 
assistance  they  received,  and  were  satisfied  with 
much  less.  He  also  remarked  the  great  deterio- 
ration in  character  of  those  poor  of  Kiimany  who 
had  been  to  Dundee.  From  this  time  forward, 
a  rooted  abhorrence  of  all  legal  relief  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  to  oppose  this  system  ho 
devoted  much  of  his  writing. 

He  had  urged  this  so  earnestly  on  the  autho- 
rities of  Glasi;ow,  that  they  determined  to  let 
him  try  an  experiment  in  St.  John's.  The  sum 
which  had  been  expended  hitherto  in  that  district 
was  £1,400,  of  which  the  morning  and  afternoon 
collections  produced  £400,  and  the  evening  one 
£80.  Dr.  Chalmers  undertook  to  keep  down  the 
pauperism  of  this  district  and  give  all  due  relief, 
with  no  other  fund  but  that  arising  frx>m  the  col- 
lections. 

His  plan  was  received  with  ridicule  and  in- 
credulity. No  one  could  believe  that  the  thing 
could  be  done.  In  fact,  as  the  projector  said,  it 
was  infinitely  easier  to  do  the  thing  than  to 
persuade  any  one  that  it  could  be  done.  He 
divided  the  parish  into  twenty-five  districts, 
and  in  each  appointed  &  deacon  who  had  the 
charge  of  fifty  or  sixty  families.  It  was  the 
deacon's  business  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  and  resources  of  each 
family,  and  all  applications  for  relief  were  to  be 
made  to  them  alone. 

The  public  had  thought  that  it  was  a  desperate 
attempt  to  keep*  down  the  pauperism  on  the  col- 
lections solely.  Dr.  Chalmers  thought  that  they 
were  a  great  deal  more  than  enough.  He  would 
only  trust  the  evening  collection  of  £80  to  the 
deacons,  for  fear  that  they  might  be  extravagant 
Every  application  was  receiv^  and  treated  wi^ 
the  greatest  com'tesy  and  attention,  but  was  investi- 
gated with  the  greatest  rigour.  By  these  means  cir- 
cumstances were  suggested,  and  resources  pointed 
out,  which  in  most  cases  obviated  the  necessity  of 
receiving  public  aid. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  was  maryellous, 
and  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  the  fund 
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had  been  found  not  only  amply  sufficient  for  its 
purpose,  bnt  there  was  a  sorplns  of  ^900,  of  which 
£500  was  allotted  to  the  endowment  of  schools. 
The  sum  spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  re- 
duced from  £1,400  to  £280.  Dr.  Chalmers  said 
in  a  subsequent  writing,  that  after  the  first  month 
he  never  inquired  into  a  single  case,  and  that  the 
average  duties  of  the  deacons  did  not  exceed  three 
hours  a  month. 

The  history  of  this  experiment  deserves  to  be 
read.  It  met,  however,  with  no  imitators,  and 
was  abandoned  in  1837,  to  the  infinite  chagrin  of 
its  originator. 

The  Immense  popularity  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
made  serious  inroads  on  his  time,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary activity  began  to  tell  on  his  constitution. 
After  having  repeated  offers  made  to  him  to 
accept  other  appointments,  he  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  the  comparative  repose  of  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  his  own  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  With  this  chair  Political  £conomy 
was  united,  and  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
this  subject  in  1825. 

In  1827,  he  received  the  offer  of  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  London, 
which,  however,  he  declined. 

In  1828,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  till  1843. 

In  1831,  he  was  requested  to  write  one  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises;  the  subject  allotted  to 
him  was,  "  On  the  adaptation  of  external  nature 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man." 
In  1834,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  and  in  1835  he  went  to  Oxford 
to  be  invested  with  the  complimentary  degree  of 
D.C.L. 

In  1832,  hepublished  his  treatise  on  Political 
Economy.  He  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in 
defence  of  religious  establishments,  and  in  1840 
he  t&bA  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Glasgow  against  a  pamphlet  Dr. 
Alison  had  published  advocating  a  general  poor- 
rate. 

These  things,  though  they  are  what  chiefly  con- 
cern us  here,  are  but  minor  events  to  the  one  in 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  next  played  the  leading  part. 
But  we  rejoice  that  we  are  prevented  by  our  plan 
from  adventuring  on  the  stormy  waters  of  Scotch 
polemics.  We  need  only  tell  our  readers  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  hero  and  moving  power  of 
the  dinmption  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  1843. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  that 
movement,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  brought 
on  the  very  thing  which  Dr.  Chalmers  had  been 
combating  so  energetically  for  25  years,  namely, 
a  legal  assessment  for  the  poor.  Throughout 
large  districts  of  country,  the  people,  led  by  their 
ministers,  abandoned  the  establishment  in  a  body. 
There  were  consequently  no  collections  at  the 
church  doors  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  conse- 
quence necessarily  was  a  Poor  Law,  which  was 
enacted  in  1845. 

At  the  disruption  Dr.  Chalmers  of  course  re- 
signed his  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Edinburgh. 
The  Free  Church  founded  a  College  of  then-  own, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Divinity.  In  this  capacity  he  passed  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  in  which  all  his  energies  were 
tasked  to  organise  the  infant  establishment.     In 


May,  1847,  he  went  to  London  to  give  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
to  the  refusal  of  sites  to  the  Free  Church  bv  some 
proprietors  in  Scotland.  After  visiting  different 
parts  of  England  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oenerid  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church,  but  on  the  Slst  of  May  he 
was  found  to  have  died  during  the  night. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  event  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  life  which  will  give  him  his  greatest 
historical  celebrity,  and  on  that  subject  opinions 
will  of  course  differ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  Scotland 
has  produced.  All  contemporary  writers  testify  to 
the  extraordinary  personal  influence  he  acquired. 
Nor  was  his  fame  merely  provincial.  The  sensation 
he  made  in  London  was  equally  great  to  that  which 
he  made  in  Glasgow.  When  he  preached  in  London 
in  1817,  the  church  was  crowded  for  hours  before 
the  service  began,  ministers  and  statesmen  of  all 

Earties  crowded  to  hear  him,  and  in  their  pub- 
shed  correspondence  there  js  abundant  evidence 
of  the  extraordinary  impression  he  made  on  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country. 

Inquiry  into  the  extent  and  stability  of  national 
resources.    Edinburgh,  1807. 

Dr.  Chalmers  published  a  collection  of  his 
works,  1836-42,  in  25  vols.,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  economical  writings  are  included. 
We  refer  to  this  edition. 

Vol.  VI.  Commercial  discourses^  delivered  in 
1820. 

Vol.  XIV,  XV,  XVI.  On  the  Christian  and 
Economic  polity  of  a  nation^  more  especially  with 
reference  to  its  large  towns. 

These  three  volumes  were  originally  published 
at  intervals.  They  are  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  Dr.  Chalmers's  favorite  plan  of 
parochial  orj^nisation.  Vol.  XVI.  is  particularly 
worth  reading,  as  in  it  he  has  clearly  seen  and 
enforced  the  doctrine  that  we  have  so  often  main- 
tained^ that  it  is  the  product  that  gives  oalue  to  (he 
labor,  and  not  labor  that  gives  vahte  to  the  product. 
He  says,  p.  10,  '^  It  has  all  the  self-evidence  of 
truism,  and  yet  it  is  strangely  overlooked,  both  in 
economic  reasonings  and  in  economic  regulations, 
that  the  worth  of  that  by  which  a  thing  is  done 
is  all  derived  from  the  worth  of  that  for  which 
the  thing  is  done.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'*  It  is  forgotten  that  the  end  is  greater  than  the 
means ;  and  although  Smith  has  formally  asserted 
that  the  end  of  all  production  is  consumption,  yet 
even  he  in  the  course  of  his  argument  seems  often 
to  have  forgotten  this  maxim,  in  a  certain  value, 
per  se,  which  he  attaches  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Now  it  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  trade  and  manufactures  have  all  their 
worth  and  significance  as  subservient  to,  and 
none  whatever  as  apart  from,  the  enjoyment  of 
consumers.  The  worth  of  commerce  lies  wholly 
in  the  terminus  ad  quern  and  not  in  the  iter  ad  quod. 

*^  Now,  both  by  politicians  and  political  econo- 
mists, this  principle  is  traversed.  It  is  in  the 
working  up  of  the  commodity,  In  the  buying  of 
it,  and  selling  of  it,  and  transporting  of  it,  in  the 
succession  of  various  movements  and  exchanges 
which  it  is  made  te  undergo,  in  that  whole  series 
of  transactions  through  which  it  passes  from  him 
who  first  put  forth  his  hand  upon  its  raw  material, 
to  him  who  made  the  final  purchase  of  it,  so  that 
it  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  merchandize  any 
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more,  it  is  in  these  various  steps  which  properly 
belong  to  the  mannfacture  of  the  commodity  or  to 
the  merchandize  thereof,  that  the  whole  prosperity 
of  our  land  is  conceived  essentially  to  lie."  These 
are,  it  will  be  observed,  the  same  doctrines  as 
published  by  Dr.  Whately  about  the  same  time, 
when  he  said  that  men  dive  for  pearls  because 
they  are  valuable,  and  that  they  have  not  value 
because  men  dive  for  them.  It  is  the  entire 
reversal  of  the  Ricardian  system  of  Political 
Economy. 

Vol.  XVII.  On  Church  and  Collie  JSsta- 
hlishmenU, 

Vol.  XIX.,  XX.  On  Political  Economy  in 
connection  with  the  moral  state  and  moral  prospects 
of  society. 

This  is  Dr.  Chalmerses  most  elaborate  work  on 
Political  Economy,  and  as  he  himself  says,  it  is 
in  no  sense  a  formal  treatise,  but  rather  some  ma- 
terials for  one.  At  p.  98,  he  has  seen  the  true 
function  of  money.  "  There  is  nothing  in  the 
intervention  of  money  which  should  disguise  the 
real  character  of  the  operation.  If  landed  pro- 
prietors be  the  chief  customers  for  the  commodi- 
ties in  question,  they  do  not  just  give  on  the  in- 
stant the  ijpsa  corpora  of  their  wealth,  but  they 
give  what  is  equivalent,  a  lifting  power  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  or  an  order  to  a  certain  amount  for 
the  produce  of  their  land.  This  passes  from  the 
hand  of  the  capitalist  to  the  hand  of  his  work- 
men, and  they  on  presenting  it  at  a  shop  or  mar- 
ket, just  get  in  food,  that  chief  article  of  main- 
tenance, the  proper  and  essential  return  for  their 
labor."  This  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle,  Burke,  Bastiat,  &c.,  that 
money  is  a  pledge  for  the  future,  or  gener^  credit. 

(CUBBENCT.) 

J.  B.  Say  has  been  supposed  to  have  demon- 
strated the  impossibility  of  a  general  glut,  or 
gmeral  overproduction  of  all  commodities.  Dr. 
halmers  devotes  his  first  five  chapters  to  a  refu- 
tation of  this  doctrine.  There  is  much  ingenious 
speculation  in  this,  but  we  must  forbear  to  ex- 
amine into  either  of  the  opposing  doctrines,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  really  practical  in  either  of 
them.  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  p.  157,  **  So  that  it  is 
not  in  opposition  to  any  apprehended  practical 
evil,  but  in  opposition  to  a  theory,  that  we  have 
been  induced  to  frame,  or  at  all  to  insist  on,  our 
present  ar^ment  **  This  being  so,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  say  much  about  it. 

In  taxation,  Dr.  Chalmers  has  adopted  to  the 
full  the  doctrine  of  the  French  Economists,  that 
all  taxes  fiill  ultimately  on  the  land.  He,  how- 
ever, supports  this  proposition  by  a  different 
course  of  reasoning.  His  proposal  is  that  all 
taxes  should  fall  exclusively  on  the  net  rent 
of  land,  and  that  they  should  all  be  paid  by 
landlords  and  mortgagees  on  land.  He  maintains 
that  the  funds  are  a  mortgage  on  land,  and  that 
the  landholders  and  fundholders  should  therefore 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  taxation.  A  somewhat 
startling  proposal.  He  ought  also  to  have  in- 
cluded tithe-owners.  He  says,  xix.,  304,  **  And 
it  were  no  small  advantage  if  landlords  were 
made  to  bear  the  whole  burdens  of  the  state 
ostensibly,  as  they  do  really;  that  the  import- 
ance, the  permanent  importance  of  landed  wealth 
and  of  the  landed  interest,  would  stand  forth 
nakedly  and  without  disguise  to  the  recognition 
of  all  men.    So  that  it  were  well  for  them, 


if  compelled,  even  though  against  their  wiU, 
to  pay  all  taxes.  The  men  who  hold  in  their 
hand  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  the  obvious 
superiority  over  the  men  who  but  minister  the 
superfluities,  or  the  comforts.  They  have  the 
natural  ascendancy,  and  we  think  it  wholesome 
and  befitting,  that  they  should  have  the  political 
ascendancy  also.  We  hold  it  the  most  exception- 
able feature  in  the  modem  scheme  of  representa- 
tion, as  being  a  violation  of  the  rightful  and 
natural  order,  that  the  agricultural*  interest  is 
not  sufficiently  represented  in  Parliament."  Dr. 
Chalmers  proposes  to  deliver  over  the  exclusive 
political  power  in  the  State  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors; somewhat  a  strange  sentiment  coming 
from  such  a  quarter. 

Chap.  XI.  is.  On  the  distinction  between  pro* 
ducHve  and  unproductive  labor.  Adam  Smith  has 
been  betrayed  into  a  most  extraordinary  self- 
contradiction  on  the  subject  of  productive  labor. 
While  he  fully  admits  that  education  is  realized 
capital,  and  that  intellectual  abilities  are  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  he  has  denied  the  title 
of  productive  labor  to  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  supply  that  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
capital.  Mr.  M^Culloch  has  well  shewn  this 
inconsistency.  Dr.  Chalmers  being  one  of  the 
class  so  unceremoniously  designated  as  ^  unpro- 
ductive laborers,"  naturally  resents  such  a  stigma. 
In  this  chapter  he  gives  a  most  complete  and 
crushing  reply  to  this  false  distinction.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  in  his  whole  work,  and  deserves 
attentive  reading.    (Labob.) 

Chap.  XII.  On  the  law  of  Primogeniture.  This 
too  is  an  admirable  chapter.  It  strongly  opposes 
the  breaking  up  of  the  land  into  small  properties. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  however,  shares  an  error  very 
common  among  writers  in  speaking  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  He  argues  throughout,  as  so  many 
others  do,  that  the  law  compels  a  man  to  leave 
all  his  real  property  to  his  eldest  son.  This  is  an 
error.  The  eldest  son  only  takes  by  right  in  the 
case  of  intestacy.  The  law  leaves  every  man 
free  to  break  up  his  property  if  he  pleases,  though 
no  doubt  it  permits  of  its  being  tied  up  in  certain 
cases.  It  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  country 
that  maintains  the  custom  of  primogeniture.  Dr. 
Chalmers  shews  that  a  gradation  of  ranks  is  the 
true  basis  of  stability,  p.  370.  "  For  the  best 
construction  of  a  social  edifice  in  every  large 
country  like  ours,  we  would  have  a  king  on  the 
throne— not  rising  like  a  giant  among  the  pigmieSy 
or  as  an  unsupported  Maypole  in  the  midst  of  a 
level  population ;  but'  borne  up  by  a  splendid 
aristocracy,  and  a  gradation  of  ranks  shelving 
downwards  to  the  basement  of  society.  We 
doubt  if  the  other  monarchy  could  stand ;  or  if 
France  with  its  citizen  king,  amid  a  mighty  and 
ever  increasing  swarm  of  smaller  and  smaller 
agrarians,  can  maintain  its  present  economy  for  a 
single  generations^  Within  ten  months  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  this  sag^ious  doubt  was 
verified  by  the  throne  of  the  citizen  king  being 
tumbled  in  the  dust. 

Dr.  Chalmers  then  enters  on  his  favorite  con- 
demnation of  a  legal  relief  for  the  poor,  and 
warmly  advocates  popular  education. 

In  the  Appendix  he  shews  tiie  fidlacy  of  Ri- 
cardo*s  Theory  of  Rent.  **  It  is  a  siCTaf  error  in 
a  recent  theory  of  rent,  that  the  difference  of 
quality  in  soils  is  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  *    * 
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In  aflSrmiug  that  it  ia  the  existence  of  this  in- 
ferior land  which  originates  the  rent,  there  is  a 
total  misapprehension  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
real  Dynamics  of  the  subject;''  and  at  p.  330, 
he  quotes  with  just  approbation,  from  General 
Thompson,  '^The  error  of  the  Ricardo  system 
of  Political  Economy  on  the  subject  of  rent  has 
been  well  characterised  by  Mr.  T.  Perronet  Thomp- 
son as  the  fallacy  of  inrersion.  It  confounds  the 
effect  with  the  cause.  It  is  not  because  of  the 
existence  of  inferior  soils  that  the  superior  pay  a 
rent,  but  it  is  because  the  superior  pay  a  rent, 
that  the  inferior  are  taken  into  occupation!" 
This  is  perfectly  just,  and  coincides  with  what  we 
said  under  Rent. 

Dr.  Chalmers  had  as  strong  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Funding  system,  as  of  a  legal  assessment  for 
the  poor.  He  conceived  the  extraordinary  idea 
that  by  contracting  public  debts,  the  nation  paid 
for  the  advance  twice  over.  He  maintained  that 
the  contraction  of  a  loan  raised  the  prices  of 
commodities  to  an  equal  amount,  which  taxed  the 
public  within  the  year  to  an  equal  amount,  and 
then  besides  that,  they  had  to  pay  the  annual  in- 
terest on  it.  By  this  means  he  says  the  public 
paid  for  every  loan  twice  over.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  maintained  that  all  loans  should  be 
prohibited,  and  all  expenditure  raised  by  taxation 
within  the  year.  Of  this  extraordinary  paradox 
we  have  said  something  under  Funds  and  Tax- 
ation. 

The  supreme  importance  of  a  right  moral  to  a 
right  econontical  state  of  the  country. 

Connection  between  the  extension  of  the  Church 
and  the  extinction  of  pauperism. 

Vol.  XXI. 

The  sufficiency  of  a  parochial  system  without  a 
poor  rate  for  the  right  management  of  the  poor. 

On  the  application  of  Statistics  to  moral  and 
economical  questions. 

Dr.  Chalmers  also  contributed  some  articles  to 
the  early  numbers  of  the  North  British  Review^ 
which  was  founded  by  the  Free  Church  party.' 
They  were  in : — 

No,  I,        On  the  Com  Laws, 

No.  II.  On  the  Political  Economy  of  the 
BibU. 

No.  rv.     On  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland. 

No.  VI.     On  Savings  Banks. 

No.  XI.     On  Stirling's  Philosophy  of  Trade, 

No.  XIII.  On  the  Political  Economy  of  a 
Famine, 

GHALONEBy  WILLIAM,  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  he  wrote  upon, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  coiners  and 
forgers  of  his  day.  He  was  the  son  of  a  War- 
wickshire weaver,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  nailer 
in  Birmingham,  from  whom  he  learnt  to  coin 
Birmingham  groats.  Being  of  a  turbulent  dispo- 
sition he  ran  off  from  him  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  fell  into  company  with  a  japanner,  who 
taught  him  to  gild.  These  arts  he  combined  and 
turned  to  practical  use,  for  he  immediately  began 
to  coin  fsdse  guineas  and  pistoles,  which  he  got 
into  circulation  to  a  large  extent.  One  of  his 
accomplices  was  taken,  and  denounced  him.  This 
made  him  abscond  for  a  short  time,  but  the  man 
being  executed,  he  escaped.  He  then  exercised 
his  ingenuity  in  getting  up  fisUse  Jacobite  plots, 
and  two  men  were  convicted  and  executed  on  his 
testimony. 


Chaloner  then,  like  a  miniature  Oates,  rose  high 
in  public  fovor,  and  immediately  recommenced  his 
practices  of  coining,  and  to  ward  off  suspicion  he 
presented  to  Parliament  proposals  to  prevent 
clipping  and  coining.  Another  of  his  accomplices 
was  taken,  and  informed  against  him,  but  he  was 
executed,  and  our  hero  escaped  again. 

He  then  obtained  £1,000  from  the  Bank  of 
England  on  a  forged  security,  and  not  satisfied 
with  such  small  game  as  guineas,  he  forged  the 
£100  notes  of  the  Bank.  A  person  he  employed 
to  marble  the  paper  informed  against  him,  and  he 
immediately  hastened  to  give  up  all  the  notes  and 
denounce  all  his  accomplices.  For  this  the  Bank 
forbore  prosecution. 

He  then  had  the  audacity  to  charge  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  then  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  his  officers, 
with  frauds  and  malversations.  The  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  matter,  who  of  course  dismissed  the  charge 
with  ignominy. 

He  then  took  to  forging  malt-tickets,  but  his 

food  luck  deserted  him.  He  was  taken  and  tried, 
lis  previous  forgeries  were  proved,  he  was 
convicted,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  22nd  March, 
1699. 

The  defect  of  the  Mint,  and  how  to  coin  money 
so  that  it  cannot  be  counterfeited.    London,  1690. 
The  defects  of  th*  present  constitution  of  the 
Mint.    London,  1693.  . 

Proposals  for  passing  an  Act  to  prevent  clipping 
and  counterfeiting  of  money,    London,  1695. 

Reasons  humbly  offered  against  passing  an  Act 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  Uie  dipt  money, 
London,  1695. 

CHAMBEBLAm,  ATLINa. 

A  treatise  on  the  Commercial  System  and  Stamp 
Laws  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1841. 

CHAMBERLAIN^  HUOH,  M.D.  This  per- 
son, whose  name  is  also  spelt  Chamberlen  or 
Chamberlyn,  was  a  member  of  a  medical  family, 
who  were  physicians  to  4he  Court  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  from  James  I.  to  Anne.  He  was  born 
in  1664,  and  educated  at  Triuity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  1683,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1690.  He  himself  adopted 
the  obstetric  branch  of  the  profession,  and  was 
physician  to  Charles  II.  The  family  were  cele- 
brated for  the  invention  of  a  forceps,  which  saved 
the  life  of  the  infant  in  many  cases  where  it  had 
previously  been  sacrificed.  This  instrument, 
with  some  improvements,  is  still  in  high  repute. 
He  introduced  its  use  into  Paris,  but  being  un- 
fortunate in  one  case,  he  was  obliged  to  leave. 
He  went  to  Holland,  where  he  was  more  fortunate, 
and  realized  a  considerable  fortune,  besides  selling 
the  secret  of  his  instrument  to  two  Dutch  phy« 
sicians  for  a  large  sum.  He  then  returned  to 
England  and  obtained  a  very  large  practice. 

That  was  a  period  when  multitudes  of  projects 
for  Banks  were  floating  in  men's  minds.  Amongst 
the  busiest  of  these  schemes  was  Chambwlain, 
who  conceived  a  visionary  scheme  of  turning  all 
the  land  of  the  country  into  a  paper  currency. 
He  selected  Scotland  as  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
periment, and  presented  a  plan  to  the  Scotch 
Parliament  in  1693,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  In 
1694  the  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  and  this 
gave  great  encouragement  to  Chamberlain.    He 
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associated  some  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  him,  Asgill  and  Briscoe,  and  got  a 
committee  to  report  mvorably  upon  it  Nothing 
however  followed  till  1696,  when  the  government 
being  in  great  straits  for  money,  listened  favor- 
ably to  the  project  of  the  Land  Bank.  How 
miserablv  it  failed  is  told  under  Laud  Bahk, 
aggravating  the  public  distress  it  was  meant  to 
alleviate. 

The  next  trace  we  have  of  Chamberlain  is  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1700,  when  he  again  published  a 
pamphlet  to  advance  his  scheme.  Li  1705,  it  was 
brought  before  the  Scotch  Parliament,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  party  called  the  Sqwidrone^^  but  it 
was  rejected.  He  must  then  have  been  in  poor 
circumstances,  for  the  Parliament  was  obligCMl  to 
pass  a  resolution  to  protect  him  from  his  creditors 
while  laying  his  plan  before  them.  His  history 
after  that  is  somewhat  obscure.  He  attended 
Atterbury  in  the  Tower,  in  1723,  and  died 
June  17th,  1728,  in  Covent  Grarden. 

Of  all  schemes  of  paper  currency,  Chamberlain*s 
was  the  most  insane.  John  Law*s,  which  has 
always  produced  a  catastrophe  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  was  merely  to  create  a  paper  currency 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  land  at  twenty 
years'  purchase.  But  Chamberlain  argued  that 
the  land  was  good  security  to  the  amount  of  its 
annual  revenue  to  any  amount.  Thus  he  argued, 
that  if  an  estate  of  £150  a  year  were  pledged  for 
150  years,  it  was  a  good  security  for  £22,500  of 
paper  currency.  Now  considering  that  land  being 
worth  20  years*  purchase  at  that  time,  the  value 
of  the  perpetuity  was  only  £3,000,  it  follows  that 
the  value  of  such  land,  pledged  for  150  years,  was 
7^  times  that  of  the  perpetuity  I  But  according 
to  this  argument,  a  pledge  of  the  land  for  a 
million  of  years  was  a  good  security  for  a  paper 
credit  of  a  million  times  the  annual  revenue. 
IIow  such  nonsense  as  this  could  ever  be  believed 
in  by  sane  men,  is  almost  incomprehensible,  but 
yet  many  were  taken  in  by  it.    (Land  Bank.) 

Some  useful  reflections  upon  a  pamphlet  called 
A  brief  account  of  the  ifiteruled  Bank  of  Efighnulj 
whereunto  is  annexed  a  short  description  of  Dr, 
Chamberlen's  Bank,    London,  1694. 

Some  account  of  the  Land  Bank.  London,  1695. 

A  safe  and  easy  method  for  supplying  the  want 
ofcoin^  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Bcmk  of  Eng' 
land.  Dr.  C's  Bank,    London,  1695. 

A  Bank  Dialogue,  or  Dr,  C's  Land  Bank  ex- 
plained  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  London, 
1695. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  nature  and  advantages 
of  the  Land  Bank,  as  proposed  by  Dr,  Hugh 
Chamberlen,    London,  1695. 

A  collection  of  some  papers  writ  upon  several 
occasions  concerning  dipt  and  counterfeit  money, 
and  trade,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  exportation  of 
bullion,    London,  1696. 

The  constitution  of  the  office  of  Land  Credit 
declared  in  a  deed,  by  H,  C,  Senior,  London, 
1696. 

Dr,  C.^s  petition  and  proposals  for  a  land  bank 
to  increase  tratle,  offered  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
London,  1693. 

A  jiroposal  by  Dr,  H,  C,  in  Essex-street,  for 
a  Bank  of  secure  current  credit  to  be  founded  on 
land,    London,  1695. 

The  several  articles  or  parts  of  the  proposed 
upon  land  credit  ratiomUly  explained,  London, 
1695. 


An  essay  upon  the  necessity  of  raisnig  (he  vahte 
of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  at  least,  in  either  biUs^ 
bonds,  tickets,  or  tallies  ofcredH^  according  to  Dr, 
Ws  method,    London,  1696. 

A  few  proposals  recommendimt  the  estahlishing 
a  land  credit  in  this  kingdom,    Edinburgh,  1700. 

Papers  relating  to  a  Bank  of  Credit  upon  land 
security,  proposed  to  the  Parliament  of  Seodand, 
by  Dr,  H.  C,    Edinburgh,  1693. 

Some  few  considerations  supposed  useful,  con' 
ceming  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
the  Bill  for  hindering  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  and  the  melting  down  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm.    London,  1693. 

CHAMBWRLAYWE,  EDWABD,  LL.D. 

Anglim  notitia;  or  the  present  state  of  England^ 
together  with  divers  rejections  upon  the  ancient 
state  thereof.  London,  1669.   38th  Edition,  1755. 

England  s  wants ;  or  several  proposals  very  ad" 
vantageous  for  England,    London,  1689. 

0HAHBEB8,  ABRAHAM  HENBT, 

Thoughts  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
by  the  banks,  and  on  the  Coin  Bill  as  connected 
toiih  the  Bank.    London,  1813. 

Comments  on  some  recent  political  discussions^ 
with  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  the  sinking  fiauL 
London,  1813. 

CHAHBON. 

Le  commerce  de  VAmerique.    Paris,  1764. 

CHAHBOEANT,  0.  0.,  DE.  Formerlj  aa 
advocate  before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  a 
member  of  the  Conseil  G^n^ral  of  the  Charente. 

De  pauphisme  ce  qu'il  Stait  dans  FantiquitS,  ce 
qu'il  est  ae  nos  jours ;  des  remedes  qui  lui  Staient 
opjwsSs,  de  ceux  qu'il  conviendrait  de  hu  appUquer 
aujourdhui,  suivi  dune  analyse  de  la  legislation 
ancienne  et  modeme  sur  ce  st^jeL    Paris,  1842. 

CHAMOnSSET,O.H.PIABON,DlL    Bom 

at  Paris  in  1717.  He  was  employed  in  the  Audit 
Office  in  Paris.  He  wrote  several  memoirs  on 
pauperism,  hospitals,  &c.,  which  were  coUected 
and  published  after  his  death  by  the  Abb^  Cotton 
des  Houssayes,  Librarian  of  the  Sorbonne.  Cha- 
mousset  died  in  1773. 

(Euvres  de  Chamousset,    Paris,  1783. 

CHAPMAVy  WILLIAH.    Civil  Engineer. 

Observations  on  the  j0ects  that  would  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  proposed  Com  Laws  on  the  agricul" 
ture,  commerce,  and  population  of  the  United  King' 
dom,    London,  1815. 

Observations  on  the  prevention  of  a  future  scar^ 
city  of  grain,  by  means  contributive  to  the  benefit 
of  the  landed,  commercial,  and  mam^facturing 
interest    I/)ndon,  1803. 

OHAPAT,  LOUIS. 

Coup'dcsil  staOstique  sur  les  sociSHs  de  seeours 
mutueu  de  la  vilk  de  Lyon,  ffc.    Lyon,  1854. 

OHAPPELy  8AH1TBL,  Captain. 

A  diamond  or  rich  jewel  presented  to  the  Com* 
monwealth  of  England  for  enriching  of  tke  nation, 
being  necessary  for  tke  use  of  all  merchants  and 
tra&smen^  and  advantageous  to  the  poor.  London^ 
1650. 
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OHAPPTO. 

Histoire  ahrSgie  des  revolutions  da  commerce^ 
ou  precis  historique  et  raisonn6  des  ckangements 
que  le  commerce  a  SprouvSs  a  Pocctision  des  trans- 
migrations^  des  conquetes,  des  nouvelles  decouvertes^ 
et  des  revolutions  politiquesy  depuis  le  commence' 
ment  du  mondejusqu*d  nos  jours.    Paris,  1802. 

CHAPTAL,  JEAN  ANTOINR  Count  de 
Chanteloup,  was  born  4th  June,  1756,  at  Nogaret. 
He  studied  at  Mende,  Montpelier,  and  Paris. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  practical  chemistry 
and  in  1781  the  State  of  Languedoc  created  a 
chair  of  Chemistry  for  him.  Inheriting  a  large 
fortune,  he  established  large  chemical  works, 
and  introduced  several  new  products  into  French 
commerce.  In  1793,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris 
to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  A 
large  establishment  was  formed  at  Grenelle, 
which  supplied  3,500  pounds  a  day.  Without 
being  a  brilliant  discoverer  in  Chemistry,  he  was 
very  successful  in  its  application  to  art.  However, 
we  must  pass  over  his  merits  as  a  chemist.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  Poly- 
technic School.  Napoleon  made  him  minister  of 
the  Interior,  which  ofllce  he  held  for  four  years, 
and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  advance  the 
manufacturing  interests.  He  established  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  many  places,  the  School  of 
Arts,  and  the  Conservatory.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  conservative  senate  in  1805,  and 
director  general  of  commerce  on  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba.  On  the  restoration,  here- 
tired  into  private  life,  but  was  afterwards  no- 
minated a  Peer  of  France.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
July,  1832. 

De  Vindustrie  Fran^aise.    Paris,  1819. 

Quelques  reflexions  sur  Vindustrie  en  genSral,  a 
r occasion  de  {exposition  des  produits  de  Vindustrie 
France  en  1819.    Paris,  1819. 

CHABMAT. 

Moyens  de  detruire  la  raretS  actuelle  du  Nit' 
meraire.    Paris,  1790. 

CHABNOCE,  JOHN  HENBT. 

A  thorough  draining^  and  its  immediate  results 
to  the  agricultural  interest^  as  well  as  its  probable 
effects  on  the  general  condition  of  the  poor,  Lon- 
don, 1844. 

Suggestions  for  the  more  general  extension  of 
land  drainage^  by  the  judicious  and  equitable  appli' 
cation  of  capital.    London,  1843. 

CHABPENTIEB-   The  younger. 

Discours  sur  la  raretS  des  espices  d  Paris^ 
prononcS  dans  Vassemblie  genSrale  des  reprisen- 
tants  de  la  commune  de  Paris,    Paris,  1790. 

CHABPILLET,  0. 

Lettres  Socialistes.    Paris,  1851. 

CHASSEPOL,  FBANS0I8. 

Traits  des  finances  et  de  lafausse  monnaie  des 
Bomains.    Paris,  1740.  ^     ,    .       •  r.  i 

This  treatise  was  drawn  up  by  desire  of  (Al- 
bert. 


CHA8TET,  ETIENNE. 

Etudes  historiques  sur  Vinfluence  de  la  charite 
durant  les  premiers  sidles  Chritiens,  et  considSra- 
tions  sur  son  role  dans  les  sociStes  modemes, 
Paris,  1853. 

CHASTELLTTX,  FB.  JEAN  DE.  Marquis. 
Born  at  Paris  in  1734.  He  took  part  in  the 
American  war  of  Independence,  and  died  in 
1788. 

De  la  fSlicite  publique,  ou  considerations  sur  le 
sort  des  hommes  dans  les  difftrentes  Spoques  de 
V histoire,    Amsterdam,  1772. 

CHATFIELD,  FBANCIS. 

Review  of  various  bearings  peculiar  to  Interests 
and  Discounts,    London,  1832. 

Table  explanatory  of  the  effect  of  Discounts  and 
Interests  on  profits  and  losses^  as  relative  to  each 
other,    London,  1832. 

CHATFIELD,  BOBEBT. 

An  historical  review  of  the  commercial, political, 
and  moral  state  of  Hindostan,    London,  1808. 

CHAUDOIB,  STANISLAS  DE.   Baron. 

Apergu  sur  les  monnaies  Busses  et  sur  les  mou' 
naies  itrangereSj  qui  ont  eu  cours  en  Russie  deptiis 
les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqtC  a  nos  jours.  St. 
Petersburg,  1836-37. 

Recueil  de  monnaies  de  la  Chine;  du  Japan,  de 
la  CorSe,  dAnnam,  et  de  Java,  au  nombre  de  plus 
de  nUlle,  prScidi  dune  introduction  historique  sur 
ces  monnaies,    St.  Petersburg,  1842. 

CHAUBEATT,  ADOLPHK  Professeur  do 
droit  administratis 

Des  itablissements  de  chariti  publics  et  privSs 
en  France,  et  dans  les  pays  Strangers,  sous  le  point 
de  vue  administratif.    Paris,  1857. 

CHEQUE.  A  cheque  is  an  order  on  a  Banker 
to  pay  a  definite  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  person 
on  demand. 

It  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  one  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  instruments  of  credit,  Obdbbs  to  pay. 
It  is  in  form  a  Bill  of  Exchange  payable  on 
demand. 

When  a  customer  places  money  at  his  banker*8 
the  property  in  the  money  passes  to  the  banker, 
and  in  lieu  or  exchange  for  it  he  creates  a  credit 
in  his  customer's  favor  in  his  books.  That 
Cbedit  is  called  a  Deposit. 

So  also  when  a  Banker  buys  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
from  a  customer,  he  does  it  by  creating  a  credit  in 
his  favor  in  his  books,  and  that  Cbsdit  so  created 
is  called  a  Deposit. 

Thus  all  banking  advances  are  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  Creating  Liabilities,  or 
CsEDiTS,  which  are  called  Deposits. 

These  deposits  are  what  were  called  Moneta  di 
Banco,  or  Bank  Money,  in  the  great  foreign  Banks 
of  Deposit,  at  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, 
&c.,  and  payments  were  made  by  transferring 
them  firom  one  account  to  another.  They  were, 
however,  payable  in  specie  on  demand  at  the  will 
of  the  parties. 

The  essence  of  banking  consists  in  creating 
these  credits.    When  a  bank  receives  nothing 
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but  bnllion  and  money,  and  creates  only  an  equal 
amount  of  credit  to  what  it  receives  as  money,  it 
is  called  a  Bank  of  Deposit.  Snch  a  bank  of 
coarse  manifestly  creates  no  increase  of  the 
currency. 

But  when  a  bank  buys,  or  discounts,  bills  of 
exchange  the  case  is  different.  Because  as  a  bill 
of  exchange  is  credit,  and  a  banker  buys  a  bill 
of  exchange  by  creating  credit,  it  is  manifest 
that  that  is  an  augmentation  of  the  Currency. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  London  for  banks 
to  buy  bills  of  exchange  with  their  own  promis- 
sory notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and 
hence  they  were  called  Banks  of  Issue,  About 
1772  they  changed  the  form  of  creating  credit,  they 
gave  their  customers  credit  in  their  books,  they 
created  Deposits,  and  gave  their  customers 
authority  to  draw  orders  upon  them  payable  on 
demand. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  on  the  currency 
was  just  the  same,  whichever  form  of  creating 
credit  they  adopted.  And  it  is  clear  that  banks 
which  discount  bills  by  creating  deposits,  are 
substantially  Banks  of  Issue. 

Cheques,  or  Drafts  on  Bankers,  were  certainly 
used  by  the  Romans.  The  Latin  name  of  a 
cheque  is  attrihutio  or  prescriptio.  Whether  they 
were  only  payable  to  a  single  person  named,  or 
whether  they  were  transferable  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  payable  to  bearer,  we  have  never  seen 
discussed. 

Their  use  in  modern  times  seems  to  have  been 
revived  by  the  Dutch,  sometime  in  the  17th 
century.  Malynes,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century,  says  that  merchants  who  wished 
to  transfer  a  part  of  their  credit  at  their  banker^s 
to  another  customer,  used  to  go  at  the  end  of  each 
day  and  tell  him  what  transfers  were  to  be  made. 
A  great  improvement  on  this  plan  was  for  the 
merchant  to  give  a  draft,  or  cheque,  on  his 
banker;  and  John  Law,  who  is  certainly  an 
authority  on  these  pomts,  says  that  this  was  the 
custom  of  the  Dutch  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th 
century,  and  strongly  advocates  their  introduction 
into  England. 

So  late  as  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  in 
1742,  the  English  bankers  do  not  seem  to  have 
used  cheques,  but  only  bank  notes.  And  the  legal 
definitions  of  banking  as  used  in  the  various  Bank 
Charter  Acts,  only  describe  the  issue  of  notes. 
And  at  that  time  it  was  fully  understood  that  the 
essence  of  banking  consisted  in  the  issue  of  notes. 
Thus  The  General  Evening  Post^  February  10th, 
1737,  says,  "As  the  time  approaches  when  the 
original  fund  of  the  Bank  will  be  redeemable  by 
Parliament,  viz  :  upon  one  year's  notice  after  the 
Ist  August,  1742  (which  is  in  less  than  seven 
years),  and  consequently  their  privilege  of  Bank- 
ing, or  issuing  out  Cash  Notes,  exclusively  of  all 
other  corporations,  will  cease." 

So  late  as  1759  certainly,  London  bankers 
continued  to  issue  notes.  But  within  the  next 
ten  years  or  so,  they  discontinued  the  issue  of  notes, 
and  adopted  the  method  of  creating  Deposits  or 
Credits  in  their  books,  and  giving  their  customers 
cheque  books.  This  change  in  the  manner  of 
doing  business  seems  probably  extremely  unim- 
portant, and  yet  it  is  of  very  great  historical 
interest,  as  it  was  entirely  owing  to  this  little 
change  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  undermined,  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  of 


London  were  able  to  be  founded.  The  words 
creating  a  monopoly  only  contemplated  banking 
in  the  form  of  issuing  notes,  and  made  no  pro- 
vision against  it  in  the  form  of  deposits  and 
cheques.     (Banking  m  England.) 

The  slightest  reflection  will  shew  that  there  is 
no  real  difference  in  the  nature  of  Banking,  whether 
it  is  done  by  means  of  bank  notes,  or  deposits  and 
cheques.  It  is  only  in  the  form.  Banking  equally 
creates  credit  now  to  what  it  did  formerly. 

This  shews  the  enormous  error  of  those  who 
think  that  the  private  bankers  and  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  of  London  are  only  Banks  of  Deposit, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  think  the  Currency 
Principle  is  carried  out  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
or  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  any  Bank  of 
Discount.  (Bank;  Bank  Note;  Credit;  Cob- 
RENCT ;  CuBBENCT  Pbinciplb  ;  Deposit  ;  Dis- 
count.) 

CHEBBULIEZy  ANTOINE  ELISEB,  bom 
in  1797,  at  Geneva,  where  he  practised  as  an 
advocate.  He  was  then  appointed  a  magistrate, 
and  professor  of  law  in  succession  to  Kossi  in 
1833.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  Professor  in 
Political  Economy.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
different  legislatures  of  the  canton,  from  1831  to 
1846.  Aft^r  the  revolution  of  1848  he  removed 
to  Paris. 

Riche  oupauvre,  ou  exposition  succinte  des  causes 
et  des  effets  de  la  distribution  des  richesses,  Geneve, 
1840. 

Le  Socialisme  c'est  la  harharie,    Paris,  1848. 

Simples  notions  de  Vordre  social  a  Vusage  de 
tout  le  monde,    Paris,  1849. 

Le  potage  a  la  tortue,  ou  entretiens  populaires 
sur  Us  questions  sociales.    Paris,  1849. 

Etudes  sur  les  causes  de  la  misere  tant  morale 

fue  physique,  et  sur  les  moyens  ^y  porter  remede, 
»aris,  1852. 

CHEBOT,  A. 

Etude  sur  la  culture,  le  commerce,  et  les  indus* 
tries  du  lin,  et  du  chauvure  en  France.  Nantes, 
1846. 

CHEBUBINI,  FRANCESCO. 
Notizie  storiche  e  statistiche  intamo  ad  Ostiglia, 
Milano,  1826. 

CHEBUEL. 

De  r administration  de  Louis  XIV,  Paris,  1 849. 

CHETHAM,  HUMPHBET. 

A  new  defence  of  tithes,    London,  1832. 

CHETALIEB,  MICHEL.  The  most  distin- 
guished economist  on  the  Continent,  was  born  at 
Limoges,  13th  January,  1806.  His  father  was 
engaged  in  commerce.  At  18  he  entered  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  afterwards  the  School 
of  Mines,  and  was  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  Nord.  Like  many  other  young  men  of  bril- 
liant talent  and  ardent  ima^ation,  he  joined  the 
followers  of  St.  Simon,  and  in  September,  1830, 
he  addressed  two  letters  to  their  paper,  Le 
Ohbe,  of  such  extraordinary  power,  that  he  was 
immediately  made  editor  of  it,  which  position  he 
held  till  the  schism  between  Bazard  and  Enfantin. 
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M.  Chevalier  adhered  to  Enfemtin,  who  was  called 
the  pere  supreme.  In  July,  1882,  the  govemment 
deeming  the  sect  dangerous,  instituted  a  prosecu- 
tion against  them,  and  the  pere  supreme  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years*  imprisonment,  and  M.  Che- 
valier, one  of  his  cardinauTj  to  twelve  months. 
He  was,  however,  released  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  and  reflection  made  him  change  his  senti- 
ments, and  soon  after  his  liberation  he  formally 
disavowed  the  obnoxious  doctrines. 

In  1833,  M.  Thiers  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
the  United  States,  to  report  upon  their  internal 
communications  by  cansd  and  railway.  He  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  very  remarkable  letters  to  the 
Journal  des  D&xUs^  describing  his  travels,  which 
were  afterwards  republished  in  two  volumes.  In 
1836,  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  London 
during  the  commercial  crisis.  • 

In  1838,  he  was  nominated  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  a  conseiller  d'etat^  a  member  of 
the  conseil  superieur  de  commerce^  and  in  1840, 
was  appointed  successor  to  Rossi  in  the  chair  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  College  de  France.  In 
1845-46  he  sat  a  short  time  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  Aveyron.  He  ardently  Spoused 
Free  Trade  doctrines,  and  accompanied  Bastiat 
in  his  free  trade  campaign,  in  the  autumn  of  1847, 
through  the  departments,  in  the  attempt  to  form 
a  league  on  the  model  of  the  English  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  The  attempt,  however,  did  not 
succeed.  (Bastiat.) 

The  revolution  of  1848  threw  him  out  of  all 
his  offices  and  employments,  especially  that  of  his 
Professorship  at  the  College  de  France.  He  then 
vigorously  combated  the  socialist  doctrines.  He 
hm  been  for  sometime  the  president  of  the 
Conseil  gSnSral  of  the  Herault,  which  under  his 
auspices  has  distinguished  itself  for  the  advocacy 
of  Free  Trade  principles.  Being  an  anti-re- 
publican in  principle,  he  declared  in  favor  of  the 
coup  dCHat  of  the  2nd  December,  1851.  In 
September,  1852,  he  was  restored  to  his  chair  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  College  de  France. 

In  1851,  he  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  M. 
Vil]erm6  in  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences,  section  Political  Economy.  He  has  re- 
cently been  created  a  Senator  by  Napoleon  III.  and 
has  token  a  warm  part  in  negociating  the  recent 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade. 

Lettres  sur  VAmSrique  du  Nord^  avec  une  carte 
des  Etats  Unis  d*Amirique.    Paris,  1836. 

Les  inUrets  materiels  en  France ;  travaux  pub' 
licsj  routes^  canaux,  chemins  defer.     Paris,  1839. 

Histoire  et  description  des  voies  de  communication 
aux  Etat'  Unis,  et  des  travaux  qui  en  dipendeni. 
Paris,  1840, 

Lettres  sur  Vinauguration  du  chemin  de  fer  de 
Strasbourg  a  Bale.    Paris,  1841, 

Cours  ^economic  politique  fait  au  Collige  de 
France.     Paris,  1842-50.    2nd  Edit.  1855. 

This  was  the  course  of  Political  Economy  de- 
livered by  M.  Chevalier  in  his  capacity  of  Professor 
during  twelve  seasons.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
of  these  he  gave  an  opening  address,  and  these  dis- 
courses are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
volume,  of  the  second  edition.  The  first  address 
in  1840,  is  on  the  greatness  and  the  weakness  of 
modern  industry.  The  second  in  1841,  discusses 
the  increasing  importance  of  Political  Economy. 
The  third  in  1842,  is  upon  the  necessity  of  society 


increasing  its  productive  power,  especially  by 
improving  its  means  of  transport.  The  fourth  in 
1843,  is  on  industrial  credit.  The  fifth  in  1844, 
is  on  public  credit.  The  sixth  in  1845,  is  on  the 
necessity  of  professional  instruction.  The  seventh 
in  1846,  is  on  the  question  of  population.  The 
eighth  in  1847,  is  on  the  freedom  of  labor.  The 
ninth  in  1848,  on  the  opposition  between  Political 
Economy  and  Socialism.  The  tenth  in  1849,  is 
on  the  agreement  between  Political  Economy  and 
morality.  The  eleventh  in  1850,  is  on  the  desire 
of  well  being.  The  twelfth  in  1851,  is  on  pro- 
gress. 

The  first  lecture  examine  the  relations  between 
the  progress  of  industry  and  liberty.  The  second 
shows  that  the  elevation  of  all  classes  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  development  of  pro- 
ductive power,  and  that  this  has  vastly  increased 
in  modern  times. 

This  lecture  is  of  importance.  M.  Chevalier 
shows  that  there  are  several  sorts  of  productive 
labor,  and  he  shows  the  comparative  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  them.  He  says,  in  mur  centuries 
the  increase  of  the  production  of  iron  has  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  25  or  30  to  1.  That  of  flour  in 
that  of  144  to  1,  since  the  days  of  Homer.  In  70 
vears  the  increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
been  in  the  ratio  of  320  to  1,  and  that  of  linen  as 
240  to  1.  And  as  the  last  instance  of  productive 
labor  he  cites  that  of  transport. 

Thus  we  see  that  M.  Chevalier  classes  transport 
as  productive  labor,  and,  therefore,  he  who  causes 
anything  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to 
another  where  it  is  wanted,  is  9k  productive  laborer. 
Thus  Adam  Smith  classes  retail  shopkeepers  as 
productive  laborers,  and  consequently  the  trans- 
port of  merchandize  from  the  wholesale  warehouse 
to  the  retail  dealer^s  shop  where  it  is  sold  to  the 
customer,  is  one  species  of  Production. 

Now  it  is  just  on  this  point  that  the  modern 
doctrines  of  credit  are  so  much  at  fault.  Many 
writers  laugh  at  the  notion  that  credit  conduces 
to  production.  But  by  production  they  evidently 
mean  increase  of  quantity.  Now  nobody  ever  said 
that  credit  could  make  one  ear  of  com  into  two. 
They  allow  that  money  is  productive  capital. 
But  money  cannot  make  one  ear  of  corn  into  two. 
The  species  of  production  to  which  money  is  sub- 
servient, is  ihst  of  exchange  or  transport.  The 
industry  of  exchange  and  transport  is  productive 
labor,  and  whatever  sets  that  in  motion  is  pro- 
ductive capital— just  as  money  is.  When  we  say 
that  credit  is  productive  capital,  it  is  to  this 
species  of  production  that  we  allude. 

When  some  writers  say  that  credit  only  trans- 
fers capital  from  one  person  to  another,  we  say 
that  is  all  that  money  does,  and,  therefore,  those 
who  allow  money  to  be  productive  capital,  must, 
by  their  own  arguments,  allow  that  credit  is  the 
same,  which  performs  the  same  functions. 
(Cbbdit  ;    PaoDucTioif.) 

The  third  lecture  examines  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  demand  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion. The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  treat  of 
machinery  and  its  utility,  as  well  as  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  it.  The  sixth  treats  of 
the  temporary  injury  done  to  some  laborers  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  four  next 
treat  of  the  means  of  communication.  And  the 
three  last  on  the  charges  and  fares  on  canals  and 
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railways.  An  appendix  treats  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  railway  serrice. 

The  first  eight  lectures  of  the  second  volame 
treat  of  public  works,  and  the  interference  of 
government  in  their  construction  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  minimum  rate  of  interest.  'Die  ten 
following  ones  then  consider  the  question  of  the 
application  of  the  army  in  different  countries  to 
productive  employment.  The  nineteenth  discusses 
the  influence  of  government  over  education.  The 
three  next  examine  whether  it  is  possible  to  apply 
the  principles  of  organisation  to  industry.  The 
remaining  lectures  treat  of  cheapness  and  its 
advantages. 

VoL  UL  La  Monnaie,  This  work  investigates 
the  nature  of  money — ^The  prices  of  things — ^The 
coinage — ^The  sources  whence  the  supplies  of  the 
precious  metds^are  derived,  and  the  quantity 
produced — ^The  causes  which  produce  an  export 
or  import  of  bullion,  and  the  probability  of  an 
approaching  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  This  subject  M.  Chevalier  has  treated  of 
more  at  length  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  in  this  volume  M. 
Chevalier  has  given  his  opinion  of  the  definition 
and  extent  of  the  Currency,  which  exactly  coin- 
cides with  our  own.  (Cubbbnct.) 

Lettre  d  M,  MoU  sur  les  fortificationrde  Paris, 
Paris,  1840. 

JEssais  de  politique  industrielUy  souvenir  de  voy- 
age: France^  rSpMique  dPAndorre^  Belgique^ 
AUemagne.    Paris,  1843. 

risthme  de  Panama.    Paris,  1844. 

De  rindustrie  manufacturih'e  en  France, 

Lettres  sur  VorgamsaJtion  du  travaH,  au  Studes 
sur  les  principales  causes  de  la  misere,  et  sur  les 
moyens  proposSs  pour  y  remidier,    Paris,  1848. 

la  liherU  aux  Etats-  Unis.    Paris,  1849. 

Questions  des  travailleurs ;  VamMioration  du 
sort  des  ouvriers,  les  saiaireSy  Vorganisaiion  du 
travail,    Paris,  1848. 

JExamen  du  systems  commercial  eonnu  sous  le 
nam  de  systime  protecteur,    Paris,  18^1. 

De  la  baisse  probable  de  Tor^  des  consequences 
eommerdales  et  sociales  qu'elle  pent  awnr^  et  des 
mesures  quelle  provoque. 

This  volume  examines  at  ^eater  length,  the 
subject  discussed  in  Uie  last  division  of  the  author*s 
book  La  Monnaie.  The  first  two  sections  con- 
tain a  resumi  of  the  general  principles  of  money. 
The  third  section  treats  of  the  production  of  gold, 
and  the  increasing  quantity  of  it  coined  in  recent 
years.  He  then  shows  the  greatly  diminished 
coinage  of  silver  during  the  same  period,  and 
argues  from  thence,  justly,  that  gold  has  fallen  in 
value  compared  to  silver.  The  enormous  increase 
of  the  exports  of  silver  to  the  East  is  then  noticed. 
He  then  says  that  from  the  enormous  quantity  of 
gold  poured  in,  a  more  rapid  diminution  of  its 
value  might  have  been  expected,  but  that  the 
coinage  of  France  had,  in  fact,  acted  like  a  para- 
chute and  had  prevented  its  being  very  visible, 
until  gold  had  replaced  silver.  He  then  notices 
the  various  sources  of  production  of  gold  through- 
out the  world,  and  says  that  there  seems  every 
likelihood  of  their  continuing  to  pour  forth  such 
quantities  of  it,  that  a  serious  diminution  in  value  is 
inevitable  unless  it  can  find  a  market  proportional 
to  its  increased  quantity.  He  then  inquires  what 
additional  markets  may  be  expected,  and  if  they 
are    proportional   to   the    increased    supplies. 


Among  these  he  enumerates  some  countries  whose 
currency  consists  of  paper,  such  as  the  United 
States,  Austria  and  Turkey;  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  articles  of  luxury,  &c.  M.  Chevalier 
considers  that  all  the  new  markets  that  can  be 
opened  will  not  be  snflcient  to  take  off  the  in- 
creased supplies,  and  that  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence a  diminution  of  its  value  must  ensue. 
He  then  considers  the  effect  of  the  monetary  laws 
of  France  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  value  of 
gold,  under  its  different  governments.  In  the 
sixth  section  the  consequences  of  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold  are  examined  ;  the  sufieiings  and 
difficulties  which  will  accompany  the  transition ; 
and  the  profits  which  will  be  made  by  certain 
classes  of  persons.  The  seventh  section  considers 
what  means  may  be  taken  to  obviate  the  ill 
effects  of  the  fall.  Several  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  coinage  of  France  are  appended. 


CHEVBET,  JEAN. 

Principes  de  sociabilitiy  ou  nouvel  exposi  des 
droits  et  des  devoirs  de  Vhomme  et  du  citoyen,  suivis 
d'obseruUions  relatives  aux  proprietis  a  la  liberty 
de  commerce.    Paris,  1798. 

OHIATACCI,  TLADIMIBO. 

Dock  Commerciale  di  Oenova,  Considerazioni 
sopra  i  grandi  vantaggi  che  il  commercio  nazionale 
ritrarebbe  dalla  sua  istituzione,  preceduie  da  alcuni 
cenni  intomo  i  dock  commerciaU  d'Ingkilterra, 
Torino,  1851. 

CHIOEEBINa^  JESSE. 

A  statistical  view  of  the  population  of  Mas^- 
chusettsfrom  1765  to  1840.    Boston,  U.S.,  1846. 

CHIDLET,  SAHITEL. 

A  remonstrance  to  the  creditors  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  concerning  the  publique  debts 
of  the  nation,    London,  1654. 

CHIFFLETIUS,  CLAUDIUS. 

De  antique  numismate  liber,    1656. 
De  antiquo  nummo  etpracipue  Romano,  Ham- 
burg, 1678-79. 

CHIFFLETUS,  HENBIGUS  THOMAS. 

Dissertatio  de  OrthonHms  eereis,  AntwerpisB. 
1656. 

CHILD,  JOSIAH,  Snt)  a  very  great  potentate 
indeed  in  his  day^and  who  has  not  read  of  his 
deeds  in  Macaulay— -was  bom  in  1630,  the  second 
son  of  Richard  Child,  a  London  merchant.  He 
followed  the  same  profession,  and  attained  great 
wealth  and  influence,  and  became  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  position  he  was  a 
rival  to,  if  not  a  greater  power  than,  the  kmg  himself. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  several  anonymous 
treatises  in  favor  of  the  East  Lidia  Trade.  The 
only  one,  however,  which  he  published  with  his 
own  name,  was  the  one  mentioned  below,  which 
has  been  often  Quoted  and  referred  to,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  our  notice,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  in  commercial  literature.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1678,  and  died  in  1699.  He  was 
married  three  times,  and  his  children  bv  each  of 
his  wives  married  into  the  highest  funilies  in  the 
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kingdom.  His  third  wife  is  said  to  have  been 
allied  to  eleven  dnkes  and  dnchesses,  and  about 
fifty  great  families  were  thrown  into  mourning 
by  her  death — ^pretty  well  for  a  London  merchant. 

A  new  discourse  of  Trade,    London,  1690. 

This  is  the  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
little  work  named  Brief  observations  concerning 
Trade  and  the  interest  of  money^  originally  pub- 
lished in  1668.  It  was  remarkable  for  maintain- 
ing the  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  it  was  the 
lowness  of  the  rate  of  interest  which  caused  the 
wedUi  of  the  nation,  and  he  brought  forward  as 
an  example  the  Dutch,  whose  wealth  he  said  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
His  w(»'k  was  immediately  answered  by  another 
called,  **  The  interest  of  money  mistaken,  or  a 
treatise  proving  that  the  abatement  of  interest  is 
the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  riches  of  a 
nation.  *'  In  the  new  edition,  however,  of  his 
work,  with  a  new  title.  Sir  Josiah  most  strenuous- 
ly reaffirms  his  former  doctrine,  and  replies  to  his 
opponents.  He  well  shews  the  absurdity  of  dimin- 
isMng  the  value  of  the  coin,  or  raising  its  denomi- 
nation, tricks  which  had  been  repeatedly  tried 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  shews  that  merchants 
simply  nused  the  price  of  thehr  goods,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  def^reciation  of  the  coin,  as  they  ob- 
served what  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  was, 
and  not  the  name  it  is  called  by. 

This  treatise,  though  it  contains  error,  is  never- 
theless in  many  respects  very  excellent.  In  the 
first  chapter  he  ascribes  the  greatness  and  pro- 
speritv  of  Holland  to  fifteen  causes.  The  1st 
is  their  taking  great  merchants  into  theur  state 
councils ;  2naly,  the  equal  division  of  property 
at  the  death  of  the  parent;  Srdly,  their  good 
faith  in  trade;  4thly,  their  encouragement  of 
inventors,  and  introducers  of  foreign  improve- 
ments, who  always  receive  a  public  reward ; 
5thly,  the  cheapness  of  their  navigation ;  6thly, 
their  frugal  mode  of  life;  7thly,  the  excellent 
education  they  gave  their  children,  male  and 
female,  especially  in  arithmetic ;  8thly,  the  low- 
ness of  their  customs  and  excise;  9thly,  their 
careful  management  and  employment  of  their 
poor;  lOthly,  their  use  of  banks;  llthly,  their 
religious  toleration;  12thly,  the  cheapness  and 
speed  of  their  law  proceedings;  ISthly,  their 
facility  in  transferring  bills  of  dell,  the  advantage 
of  which,  he  says,  none  can  know  who  have 
not  seen  it  in  use ;  14thly,  the  public  registers  of 
all  real  propertjr  sold  or  mort^^iged ;  15thly,  the 
lowness  of  the  mterest  of  money,  which  in  peace 
did  not  exceed  3  per  cent ,  and  in  the  then  war, 
4  per  cent. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  examines  the  state  of 
pauperism,  and  points  out  that  the  fundamental 
error  in  it  was  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  every 
Parish  to  maintain  its  own  poor  only,  whence  the 
shifting  and  bandying  about  of  the  poor  to  their 
last  place  of  abode.  This  is  still  one  of  the  crying 
evils  of  the  English  poor-law,  and  one  which  the 
most  earnest  poor-law  reformers  have  most  tried 
to  get  rid  of,  hitherto  in  vain.  (Chadwick.) 
He  proposed  that  the  whole  district  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  should  be  united  for  poor-law 
purposes,  and  put  under  the  management  of  a 
commission. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  then  considers  the  case  of 
merchant  companies,  and  decides  that  they  are 
ii^jurions  to  trade^  and  that  a  free  trade  has 


always  been  more  prosperous  than  one  confined  to 
a  company.  The  only  exception,  perhaps,  being 
in  such  a  case  as  the  East  Indies,  which  were 
barbarous  countries,  where  there  was  a  necessity 
to  maintain  forces  and  forts.  In  the  fourth  chap- 
ter he  approves  of  the  policy  of  the  Navigaticm 
Act. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  be  earnestly  recommends 
the  advantages  of  transferring  BiUs  of  Debt,  as 
Malynes  bad  done  before,  and  he  gives  such  a  bill 
as  he  would  recommend  to  be  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  them.  In  this  chapter  he 
seems  quite  to  negative  the  idea  that  is  not  un- 
common, that  Carainal  Richelieu  invented  the 
indorsement  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  for  he  says, 
p.  129,  "  Even  in  our  own  (countiy),  where  we 
have  for  many  ages  had  the  experience  of  indorse- 
ment on  Bills  of  Exchange,**  which  would  be  a 
very  incorrect  mode  of  speaking,  if  Bichelieu  had 
only  invented  it  thirty  years  before. 

He  strongly  advocates  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  Merchant,  to  decide  all  mercantile  disputes, 
and  thegranting  the  utmost  ftu^ility  for  naturaliza- 
tion. He  shows  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
the  balance  of  trade  as  it  was  then  computed. 
But  though  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  com- 
mon opinion  about  the  balance  of  trade,  he  did 
not  hit  upon  the  true  statement  of  it. 

We  thus  see  that  Sir  Josiah  Child  had  the  true 
ftindamental  notion  of  a  currency^  that  it  is  the  re- 
presentative of  debt,  and  his  plan  was  to  make 
these  as  transferable  as  possible.  He  never  once 
proposes  the  crasy  idea  which  became  so  preva- 
lent a  few  years  aft;erward^  and  has  continued  so 
to  the  present  day,  of  turning  goods  or  laud  into 
money.    (Cibsz&owski  ;  Law.^ 

CHITTI. 

Des  crises  ftnanderes  etdela  rkforme  du  sys' 
time  monitaire.    Bruxelles,  1839. 

CHOEIEBy  JOANNES  A. 

Tractattts  de  re  fwmsnarid  prisci  (Bvu  Leodil^ 
1619. 

CHOHEL.    Citoyen. 

Sur  les  assignats;  correspondance  etUre  les 
citoyens  Chamba  et  ChomeL    Paris,  1793. 

CHOHEL,  NOEL. 

DicHannaire  cecononUque^  cantenani  divers  moyens 
^augmenter  son  bien  et  eonserver  sa  santS,  Paris, 
1718. 

DicHonnaire  (Bconomique  contenant  Vart  defaire 
vdUnr  les  terres,  jx,    Paris,  1767. 

CHONSEIy  HENRI  DE,  son  of  the  following, 
was  bom  in  1809,  at  Kremenetz,  in  Poland,  and 
became  a  naturalized  Frenchman. 

Des  institutions  de  credit  fonder  etagricole  dans 
les  divers  Stats  de  VEurope.    Paris,  1851. 

CHONSEI,  MICHEL  DE,  bom  in  1780,  at 
Wizany,  in  Poland. 

O  systemic  podatkowanie.    Kremenetz,  1817. 

Zasady  gospodarstwa  norodow,  Kremenetz, 
1821. 
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CHOSE  IN  ACTION.  A  cho$e  im  action,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  chose  in  suspense,  is  a 
right  which  a  person  has  to  something  which  is 
neither  in  his  actual  or  constmctiye  possession, 
and  which  he  cannot  obtain  possession  of,  unless 
by  the  volontarj  cession  of  the  possessor,  without 
an  action. 

The  subject  of  choses  in  action,  which  involyes 
considerable  intricacy  at  law,  will  demand  our 
special  attention,  because  they  contain  the  great 
master-subtlety  of  Political  Economy,  and  a  clear 
apprehension  of  their  nature  and  several  kinds 
will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  over  the  whole  science, 
and  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the 
most  disputed  and  obscure  points  in  the  subject. 

In  ancient  times  chattels  personal  consisted 
entirely  of  movable  goods,  visible  and  tangible 
in  their  nature,  which  were  in  the  possession 
either  of  the  owner,  or  of  some  person  on  his  be- 
half, which  could  be  identified  and  taken  possession 
of.  In  fact,  those  in  which  the  property,  or 
ownership,  was  specific  and  certain,  and  which 
even  if  not  in  the  poasession  of  their  owner,  might 
be  identified. 

But  though  in  early  times  such  a  thing  as  an 
incorporeal  chattel  personal  was  not  recognized, 
there  existed  in  many  cases  a  right  of  action, 
either  to  recover  pecuniary  damages  for  a  wrong, 
or  for  the  nonperformance  of  a  contract,  or  for 
the  recovery  of  money  due.  Such  a  right  was 
called  a  chose  in  action. 

Now  though  this  chose  in  action  was  a  valuable 
right,  for  certain  reasons  which  we  need  not  en- 
large upon,  it  was  deprived  by  the  Common  Law 
of  one  of  the  usual  incidents  of  personal  property, 
it  was  not  transferable. 

Now  there  is  a  great  and  subtle  distinction, 
and  one  of  the  most  fundamental  importance  in 
Political  Economy,  between  a  chose  in  possession 
and  chose  in  action. 

When  a  man  entrusts  any  personal  chattel,  such 
as  a  horse,  a  book,  a  watch,  or  a  carriage,  to  the 
custody  of  another  person,  the  property  in  that 
chattel  remains  in  him,  although  ne  parts  with 
the  possession  of  it  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  he 
sees  his  chattel  in  another  person*s  hands  he  can 
reclaim  the  specific  thing.  Or  if  he  deposits  a 
particular  bag  of  money,  which  is  marked  and 
can  be  identified,  in  the  custody  of  some  one  else, 
there  is  but  one  property,  although  the  property 
and  the  possession  are  separated.  And  he  may 
retake  the  very  horse,  or  the  very  book,  or  the 
very  watch,  or  the  very  carriage,  or  the  very  bag 
of  money. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  simple  debt  it  is  quite 
different.  A  debt  is  simply  a  right  to  demand 
money,  and  is  not  a  claim  or  right  to  any  specific 
bag  of  money.  And  although  a  man  owes  me 
money,  that  confers  no  right  upon  me  to  put  my 
hand  into  his  purse  and  take  it  out,  or  to  seize 
his  goods  and  chattels  of  my  own  authority  and 
sell  them. 

If  I  deposit  £100  with  my  banker,  that  does 
not  give  me  any  right  to  take  away  100  sovereigns 
or  bank  notes  I  may  see  lying  on  his  counter. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  debt  is  incurred  it  is  a 
mutual  transfer  of  properties.  If  one  man  lend, 
as  it  is  somewhat  erroneously  called,  £100  to 
another,  the  absolute  property  in  the  money  passes 
to  the  borrower,  and  what  passes  to  the  lender  is 
a  right,  or  property,  to  demand  back  an  equal 


I  quantity  oC  money  at  some  fiitm*e  time,  which, 
unless  prevented  by  law,  may  be  sold  ox  trans- 
ferred to  any  one  else. 

Hence  arises  this  doctrine  which,  snbtle  as  it 
may  seem,  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Political  Economy,  that  a  Debt  is  itself 
a  separate,  independent,  and  transferable  valuable 
thing,  which  may  be  sold  and  transferred  like  any 
article  of  merchandize,  and  is  as  much  indepen- 
dent exchangeable  property,  as  any  other  com- 
modity whatever. 

The  distinction  is  extremely  apparent.  When 
a  man  deposits  money  with  his  banker,  the 
banker  becomes  the  debtor,  and  not  the  haUee,  to 
his  customer.  When  a  man  deposits  goods  in  a 
warehouse,  the  warehouseman  li^comes  a  haUee, 
and  not  a  debtor,  to  his  customer.  The  property 
in  the  money  passes  to  the  banker,  and  he  may 
use  it  as  he  pleases  for  his  own  benefit ;  on  the 
contrary,  no  property  whatever  passes  to  the 
warehouseman,  and  he  may  not  use  the  goods  as 
he  pleases  for  his  own  benefit. 

These  debts  then  being  independent  property, 
formed  by  far  the  largest  class  of  what  were 
originally  called  choses  in  action,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  be  transferred  by  the  Common  Law, 
because  such  a  power  was  supposed  to  afford  too 
great  a  temptation  to  litigation.- 

Merchants,  however,  soon  saw  the  amazing 
advantages  and  facilities  it  would  give  to  com- 
merce to  be  able  to  transfer  debts  like  other 
commodities,  and  this  they  did  by  means  of  Bills 
of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  which  we 
may  call  by  the  general  name  of  Instbumskts 
OF  Crsdit  ;  and  this  power  of  transfer  was  at 
length  recognized  by  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
and  by  Statute. 

Now  from  the  preceding  considerations  arises 
the  doctrine  which  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  lawya*  in  the  world,  which  was  perfectly 
well  known  and  acknowledged  by  merchants, 
before  the  doctrine  that  Labor  is  the  cause  of 
Value  gained  its  pernicious  influence  over  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  which  even  yet  struggles 
through  the  contradictory  views  of  modem  ^x>- 
nomists,  that  Cbbdit,  or  Debts,  are  separate,  ex- 
changeable property  over  and  above  commodities 
and  money,  and  are  to  be  reckoned  separately  in 
a  catalogue  of  national  property. 

Thus  Mr.  Justice  Byles  enumerates  the  Land, 
Credit,  and  the  Funds  as  separate  property,  the 
correctness  of  which  no  one  competent  to  Judge 
will  dispute. 

Thus  is  shewn  the  fundamental  distinction, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Political 
Economy,  between  a  Bill  of  Lading  or  a  Dock 
Warrant,  and  a  Bill  of  Exchange.  Bills  of  Lading 
and  Dock  Warrants  are  always  titles  to  certain 
specific  goods  which  are  in  the  possession  of  some 
bailee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  them  to  the 
owner  of  the  Bill  of  Lading  or  the  Dock  Warrant. 
And  the  property  in  these  goods  may  be  trans- 
ferred a  hundred  times  while  they  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  bailee. 

From  this  it  manifestly  appears  that  there 
cannot  be  any  more  Bills  of  Lading  or  Dock 
Warrants  than  there  is  property,  and  hence  these 
paper  documents  Rbprbsent,  and  are  one  with 
the  Groods. 

But  when  a  merchant  buys  goods  with  a  Bill 
of  Exchange,  all  connection  between  the  bill  and 
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the  goods  is  severed.  The  property  in  the  goods 
passes  to  the  merchant,  and  the  property  in  the 
Bill  passes  to  his  creditor,  and  the  goods  and  the 
Bill  may  each  be  sold  and  transferred  separately, 
and  form  two  distinct  and  separate  properties. 

ThQ  owner  of  the  Bill,  which  is  a  cAo«#  in  action^ 
probably  sells  it  to  his  banker,  whose  business 
especially  consists  in  buying  these  cJioses  in  action. 
And  he  does  this  by  creating  another  chose  in 
action,  either  in  the  form  of  a  Bank  Note,  or  by 
a  credit  created  in  his  books,  called  a  Deposit, 
which  the  merchant  can  pat  into  circnlation,  and 
which  may  be  transferred  any  number  of  times. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  Paper,  the  Bill,  or 
the  Note,  is  merely  the  evidence  of  the  right,  and 
is  not  the  right,  or  the  chose  in  action  itself,  which 
exists  in  the  person  quite  independently  of  any 
paper  document.  Hence  a  debt,  or  a  credit,  in 
any  other  form  whatever,  such  as  a  book  credit,  is 
of  exactiy  the  same  nature  as  a  Bill  or  Note, 
only  it  is  not  in  a  form  so  well  adapted  for  cir- 
culation, and  it  is  to  be  treated  and  classed  along 
with  them. 

Now  the  various  forms  of  Credit  in  this  country 
greatly  exceed,  at  least  tenfold  probably,  all  the 
cash  in  the  country.  All  estimates  of  the  credit 
and  the  cash  in  the  country  are  necessarily  vague, 
but  it  is  probably  not  unsafe  to  say  that  the  credit 
in  this  country  is  not  less  than  £600,000,000 ; 
whereas  the  cash  does  not  probably  exceed 
£70,000,000.  And  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween them,  there  is  none  of  the  cash  set  apart 
and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  any  of  this 
credit,  and,  in  £Eu;t,  it  is  expressly  forbidden  from 
being  so. 

Hence  instruments  of  credit  of  all  sorts  do  not 
BEPRESBNT  moucy  at  all,  in  the  same  sense  that 
Bills  of  Lading  represent  goods,  but  are  indepen- 
dent property. 

The  distinction  thus  explained  between  Bills  of 
Lading  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  may  perhaps  seem 
somewhat  subtle.  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  transcendant  importance  in  human  affairs. 
It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  the 
currency  (Cubbsmct),  and  it  is  from  a  confusion 
on  this  very  point,  that  those  false  theories  of 
currency  have  proceeded,  which  have  brought 
such  dire  calamities  on  the  world.    (Law.) 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  credit,  which, 
however,  involves  several  other  subtleties,  which 
we  cannot  enlarge  upon  here,  but  are  fully  deve- 
loped under  Cbbdit. 

It  is  also  upon  the  doctrine  that  Credit  is  itself 
separate,  independent,  and  exchangeable  property, 
that  the  indubitable  truth  is  based,  that  Cbbdit 
IS  Capitai*.  Mr.  Mill  acknowledges  that  any 
thing  that  may  be  exchanged  may  be  capitaL  It 
is  only  necessary  to  shew,  therefore,  that  credit 
m^  be  exchanged,  and  the  doctrine  that  Credit 
is  Capital  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Debts,  therefore,  were  early  recognized  as  per- 
sonal property  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  and  as 
they  were  called  choses  in  action,  this  name  was 
extended  to  inmiense  quantities  of  property  of 
the  same  nature  which  have  grown  up  in  modem 
times. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  are  distinctions  of 
considerable  subtlety  in  the  nature  of  different 
kinds  of  choses  tit  action  themselves.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  points  on  which  the  legal  classification 
of  property  is  not  that  which  is  most  suitable  for 


Political  Economy,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  Pbe- 
I.IMINABT  DiscouBSB.  For  all  incorporeal  pro- 
perty is  not  called  a  c?tose  in  action,  nor  are  all 
choses  in  action  incorporeal  property.  Some  choses 
in  action  are  naked,  incorporeal,  and  intangible 
rights,  but  others  are  associated  with  material  and 
tangible  things. 

ui  modern  times  an  immense  mass  of  property 
of  an  incorporeal  nature  has  sprung  up  which  was 
unknown  to  the  common  law.  Thus  the  funds, 
shares  in  commercial  enterprises  of  all  sorts, 
banks,  railways,  canals,  gas  and  water  companies, 
insurances,  personal  annuities  of  all  sorts,  are  all 
classed  as  choses  in  action.  This  is  all  personal 
property  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  amounting  iii 
value  to  several  thousands  of  millions  in  this 
country.  So  lottery  tickets  are  choses  in  action. 
But  we  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
a  copyright,  or  a  patent,  or  the  goodwill  of  a 
business,  has  been  classed  as  a  chose  in  action. 
Now  all  these  are  incorporeal  and  separate 
property. 

But  there  are  other  clioses  in  action  which  arei 
not  independent  and  separate  incorporeal  property, 
severed  from  a  tangible  and  visible  object. 

The  first  of  these  are  Mortgage  deeds,  which 
in  modern  times  are  classed  as  choses  in  action. 

In  point  of  strict  law  a  mortgage  deed  is  an 
absolute  conveyance  of  the  property,  in  land,  for 
instance,  from  the  mortgagor  to  the  mortgagee, 
who  becomes  the  owner  of  the  property,  with 
the  condition  that  he  shall  reconvey  it  on  the  re- 
pajrment  of  the  money  borrowed  at  some  fixed 
time.  Thus,  in  point  of  law,  a  mortgage  on  land 
is  not  an  incorporeal  right,  but  a  title  to  the  actual 
land ;  and  the  deed  is  not  a  separate  property  from 
the  land,  but  goes  with  it. 

Equity,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  It  regarded  the  mortgage  as  in  substance 
nothing  more  than  as  a  security  for  the  money 
borrowed,  and  regards  the  mortgagor  as  in  reality 
the  owner  of  the  property,  subject  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  debt.  Considered,  therefore,  as  a 
mere  security  for  money,  the  mortgage  deed  is 
classed  as  a  chose  in  action.  But  there  is  this 
very  important  distinction  between  it  and  an  in- 
strument of  credit  The  mortgage  deed  and  the 
land  go  together,  they  cannot  circulate  separately 
and  independently.  They  are,  therefore,  only  onb 
property.  And  this  chose  in  action  is  material 
and  tangible.  Whereas,  as  we  have  often  said,  an 
instrument  of  credit,  and  the  money  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  paid  with,  if  paid  with  money  at  all, 
circulate  separately,  and  are  separate  properties. 

The  very  same  thiuff  is  true  of  Bills  of  Lading 
and  Dock  Warrants  deposited  as  securities  for 
advances,  the  property  in  the  goods  they  represent 
goes  together  with  them,  and  they  cannot  be 
separated. 

Another  kind  of  a  chose  in  action  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  something  material  and  tangible,  is  a 
legacy,  and  it  is  called  an  equitable  cJiose  in  action 
because  a  legatee  can  only  recover  it  in  a  Court 
of  Equity. 

The  equitable  right  to  the  l^acy  is  in  the 
legatee,  but  the  legal  possession  is  in  the 
executor,  though  not  the  legal  property,  because 
he  cannot  use  it  as  he  pleases.  The  right  to  the 
legacy  and  the  legacy  are  therefore  not  two,  but 
only  one  property,  the  property  being  merely 
separated  from  the  l^al  possession. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  class  of  property  known 
as  cJioses  in  action  in  law,  is  not  a  suitable  one  for 
the  science  of  Political  Economy,  and  may  lead  to 
much  error.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  is  to  ascertain  what  is  separate 
property,  and  the  criterion  of  the  subject  is  that 
which  we  have  given  under  cbbdit,  viz.— 

That  which  can  be  separately  exchanged^  is  se- 
parate property. 

Thus  credit  in  all  its  forms,  money,  stock, 
shares,  &c.,  can  all  be  exchanged  separately,  they 
are  therefore  all  separate  property,  and  they  do 
not  represent  property. 

A  mortgage  deed,  or  any  title  to  land,  bills  of 
lading,  dock  warrants  and  goods,  cannot  be  ex- 
changed separately,  therefore  they  are  not  separate 
property,  but  they  represent  propaiy. 

This  at  once  shews  the  error  which  we  believe 
Dr.  Chalmmv  originated,  and  which  has  become 
rather  prevalent  among  Economists,  that  the  fiinds 
are  analogous  to  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of 
the  country.  For  a  refitation  of  this  error  see 
Capital  ;    Cafps  ;    Funds. 

The  considerations  in  this  article  may  also  be 
useful  to  call  the  attention  of  economists  to  the 
existence  of  incorporeal  property,  or  incorporeal 
chattels,  the  almost  total  neglect  and  omission 
of  which  from  most  works  on  Political  Economy 
is  one  of  their  most  inexplicable  and  striking 
defects.  For  not  only  does  its  admission  give  an 
immense  augmentation  to  the  field  of  the  science, 
but  it  also  greatly  modifies  many  of  its  laws  and 
principles  which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
general.    (Pkopkktt.) 

CHRISTIAN,  aSRABD  JOSEPH,  bom  in 
1776,  at  Verveirs.  Director  of  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  MStiers.    Died  in  1833. 

Des  impositions  et  de  leur  influence  sur  Vindnstrie 
agricole,  manufacturiere  et  commerciaUy  et  sur  le 
prosjpiritS  publique*    Paris,  1814. 

CHRISTIE,  WniilAH  DOUaAL. 
A  plea  for  a  f 
Lord  Monteagle, 


_  A  plea  for  a  perpetual  copyright^  in  a  letter  to 
London,  1840. 


CHRISTOPHORO  FATASOS,  F.  A.  DE. 

JEssai  sur  le  commerce  et  les  intirets  de  VEspagne 
et  ses  colonies.    Paris,  1819. 

CHURCHILL,  J.  F. 

Des  crises  d^argent  et  du  eridit  r^hlicain. 
Paris,  1848. 

CIBRARIO,  LUIOI,  an  eminent  Sardinian 
writer  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the 
23rd  February,  1802.  In  1824,  he  took  Ms  de- 
gree in  civU  and  canon  law,  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  historical  researches,  especially  about 
his  native  country,  and  its  sovereigns.  He  has 
also  published  several  works  in  general  literature. 

In  1830,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Turin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  an  intimate  firiend 
and  adviser  of  Charles  Albert,  who  sent  him  on 
some  diplomatic  missions  in  1832-33,  and  he  was 
sent  as  Boyal  Commissioner  to  Venice  in  1848. 
After  the  fa^  battle  of  Novara  he  resigned  this 
office,  and  he  followed  his  unfortunate  sovereign 
to  Portugal,  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  Turin,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  has  filled  several 


important  offices.  In  1830  he  was  sent  as  plenl- 
potentiaiy  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  a  convention  on  literary  property. 
He  was  for  some  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiaira 
in  Count  Cavour*s  cabinet.  His  works  relating 
to  political  economy  are : — 

beUeflnanze  delta  Monorchia  di  Saooja  discorn 
tre.     Torino,  1841. 

Delia  Economia  Politica  del  medio  evo.  Torino, 
1839. 

This  valuable  work  is  divided  into  three  books, 
the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  political  condition 
of  the  middle  ages ;  the  second,  of  the  monl  con- 
dition ;  and  the  third  only,  of  what  is  usually 
designated  as  political  economy  by  modem  econo- 
mists. 

The  third  book  contains  eight  chapters.  The 
first  treats  of  the  effect  of  the  political  condition 
on  industry  and  agriculture.  The  second  is  on 
the  police  regulations  regarding  the  public  health, 
manufactories,  markets,  the  public  safety,  games, 
and  prostitutes.  The  third  chapter  explains  the 
various  tenures  of  land.  The  fourth  is  on  popu- 
lation, and  a  table  is  appended,  exhibiting  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  population  of  sixty  towns 
and  villages  in  the  kingdom.  The  fifth  chapter 
treats  of  the  public  treasury  and  taxation.  The 
sixth  is  on  the  monetary  system,  and  gives  details 
of  some  of  the  principal  coins  formerly  in  use. 
The  seventh  is  on  the  rekUion  between  ancient 
and  modem  money,  according  to  their  value  in 
subsistence ;  several  valuable  tables  are  appended, 
showing  the  different  species  of  money,  and  their 
weights  in  bullion,  and  their  value  in  subsistence. 
The  eighth  and  last  chapter  treats  of  maritime 
law,  navigation,  commerce,  the  arts,  the  theory 
of  credit,  mterest,  and  exchange. 

In  this  chapter  Cibrario  fully  bears  out  what 
we  have  said  under  Bux  of  Exchaitob,  '§  14, 
that  Bills  of  Exchange  were  invented  by  the 
Italians  and  not  by  the  Jews.  He  says  p.  527, 
edit.  1839. — **  The  principal  merit  of  the  Italian 
towns,  besides  hav^  renewed  in  the  middle  ages 
the  power  and  the  commerce  of  Carthage  and 
Tyre,  was  having  discovered  or  renewed  the  theory 
of  credit,  and  the  incredibly  rapid  circulation  oi 
money  by  means  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  as  one  may  sather 
from  the  statutes  of  Susa,  there  were  estamished 
in  various  cities  of  Italy,  banks  of  loan  and  ex- 
change, called  casane.  This  business  was  carried 
on  principally  by  the  people  of  Tuscany,  Asti, 
and  Chieri,  who  carried  on  the  not  always  inno- 
cent business  not  only  of  circulating  and  exchang- 
ing money,  but  also  of  lending  upon  pledges.  Li 
1226,  we  know  from  the  chronicles  of  Asti,  that 
bankers  of  that  city  were  introduced  into  France, 
where  the  same  business  was  already  carried  on 
by  the  merchants  of  Cahors.  Thenceforward 
Italian  money  lenders  greatly  multiplied,  first 
being  confounded  with  the  Caorsini,  then  dis- 
tingSshed  by  the  name  of  Lombards,  first  caressed, 
then  persecuted  by  princes,  then  hunted  to  death, 
and  always  hated  by  the  people.  Some  of  these 
bankers  went  to  the  Courts  of  England  and 
France,  the  richest  to  that  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
firms  of  the  Bardi,  the  Peruzzi,  and  the  Fresco- 
baldi  of  Florence,  the  Balardiof  Pisa,  the  Salim- 
beni  of  Siena,  had  nothing  to  envy  in  the  modem 
Rothschilds.  He  says  that  the  firm  of  Caluccio 
Balardi  had  a  bank  at  Pwis  in  the  b^innlng  <^ 
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the  14th  century,  and  Giovanni  Vanno  had  a 
bank  at  Dover  and  Canterbnry  at  the  same  time. 

He  also  says,  as  is  stated  in  Bill  of  Exohakob, 
that  they  were  greatly  used  in  transmitting  the 
papal  revenues. — "  The  Italian  bankers  were  the 
first  to  discover  the  true  laws  of  the  commerce  of 
money,  and  the  world  is,  in  fact,  indebted  to  tiiem 
for  the  theory  of  credit,  and  bills  of  exchange.  I 
know,  certainly,  that  some  say  that  the  Jews  in* 
vented  Bills  of  Exchanse,  bnt  even  if  that  could 
be  proved,  the  merit  of  having  adopted  and  ex- 
tended" their  use  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
Tuscan  bankers,  who  were  chai-ged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  the  papal  revenues  in  various  parts 
of  the  Catholic  world,  and  availed  themselves  of 
this  means  of  consigning  the  funds  collected,  when 
the  papal  court  had  pressing  need  of  money.** 
Cibrario  refers  to  Osgerius  Alferius.  Rer, 
Italic.  XL  142.  Turzanus  de  Castronovo^  in  M.S. 
in  the  Royal  Athenaeum  at  Turin,  Vol.  II.  344, 
and  to  Muraiori^  antiqu.  Italic,  diss.  XVI. 
Mercatura  de*  Fiorentini,  to«i.  //.  126. 

Cibrario  also  fully  confirms  what  we  have  said 
under  Bank,  that  the  word  Bank  is  synonymous 
with  the  Italian  Montb.  He  also  uses  Banco  as 
synonymous  with  Monte,  and  meaning  a  public 
debt  or  fund.  At  p.  530  he  says.—'*  Circa  alia 
teoria  del  credito,  che  dissi  invenzione  di  comuni 
Italiani,  ^  noto  che  il  prime  BANCO,  o  debito 
publico^  fu  eretto  a  Venezia  nel  1171.  Nel  secolo 
jCni  v'ha  memoria  di  carta. monetata  a  Milano. 
II  credito  fu  rimborsato.    Un  MONTE,  o  debito 

ftblicoy    fu    stabilito    in    Firenze    nel    1336.*' 
his  fully  shews  that  banco  and  monte  meant  the 
same  thing. 

The  volume  concludes  with  eight  tables, 
shewing  the  prices  of  a  great  variety  of  things,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  money,  in  the  ISth  and  14th 
centuries. 

CICEBO.  MABOnS  TULimS.  Bom  at 
Arpinum,  the  3rd  of  January,  106  b.  c,  killed  on 
the  7th  of  December,  43  b.  c. 

We  only  cite  this  eminent  person  here,  to  shew 
the  strange  influence  which  ill-considered  preju- 
dice held  over  his  mind  in  commercial  subjects, 
and  that  he  says  that  no  retail  dealer  can  suc- 
ceed without  lying.  He  says  that  some  means 
of  acquiring  wealth  are  reputable,  and  others  dis- 
reputable. Among  the  latter  are  tax  gatherers 
'and  usurers.  Those,  too,  are  base  in  which  wages 
are  paid  not  for  orf,  but  for  labor ;  as  well  as 
those  who  buv  from  merchants  to  sell  again 
immediately,  for  they  cannot  succeed  unless 
they  lie  much.  De  Officiis  I.  42.  This  curious 
prejudice,  that  men  could  not  make  any  profit  in 
shopkeeping  without  cheating,  long  prevsoled. 

CISSZKOWSEL  AUaUSTE)  Count,  was 
bom  at  Sucha,  in  Poland,  the  1 2th  September,  1814. 
He  has  written  a  considerable  number  of  works 
of  a  philosophical  and  transcendental  nature,  in 
Grerman  and  Polish.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
Journal  det  Economittes  several  articles.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Prassian  National  Assembly 
in  1848. 

Du  cridU  et  de  la  circulation.  Paris,  1839. 
2nd  Edit.  1847. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  have 
passed  over  this  work  without  notice,  merely  la- 
menting that  the  author  had  wasted  so  much 


ingenious  labor  in  bringing  forward  as  new,  the 
doctrines  of  John  Law,  which  have  seduced  so 
many  persons  But  when  we  find  that  several  of 
the  ablest  economists  on  the  continent  have  ap- 
proved of  Count  Cieszkowskrs  doctrines,  the 
matter  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  indeed, 
and  is  calculated  to  inspire  some  ali^m,  that 
these  pernicious  follies  should  become  more  popu- 
lar. 

To  our  inexpressible  amazement,  economists  so 
well  known  as  M.  Joseph  Gamier,  M.  Baudril- 
lart,  the  associate  of  M.  Chevalier  at  the  College 
de  France,  and  Professor  Boccardo,  the  author  of 
the  great  Italian  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy, 
have  all  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Cieszkowski. 

We  must  accord  one  merit  to  Count  Cieszkowski. 
He  tells  us  very  distinctly  what  he  means.  He 
does  not  envelop  his  ideas  in  a  cloud  of  words, 
out  of  which  the  bewildered  reader  finds  it  im- 
possible to  discover  the  author's  meaning.  On 
the  contrary,  he  tells  us  exactly  what  he  thinks 
wrong,  and  what  he  thinks  right  We  therefore 
know  exactly  where  to  hit  him.  We  have  only 
to  show  that  his  fundamental  conception,  as  clearly 
expressed  by  himself,  is  nothing  but  a  palpable 
error,  which  any  lawyer  or  merchant  in  the  world 
would  immediately  detect,  and  the  whole  of  his 
superstructure  falls  to  the  ground  in  ruins. 

He  very  justly  dwells  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  Credit,  and  the  great  evils  which  a 
mistaken  conception  of  its  nature  may  produce. 
He  then  examines  the  definition  of  credit,  and  he 
says  that  it  has  usually  been  considered  as  an 
anticipation  of  the  future,  which  he  says  is  a 
capital  error  in  theory,  and  only  tme  in  a  very 
restricted  sense,  but  eminently  false  as  an  ulti- 
mate and  absolute  definition. 

He  then  says,  p.  6 . — "  Le  cridit  est  la  nUta* 
morphoee  des  capitaux  stables  et  engagies  en  capi^ 
taux  circulants  on  dSgagSs ;  c*est  k  dire,  le  moyen 
qui  rend  disponibles  et  circulables  dee  capitaux 
qui  ne  T^taient  point,  et  lenr  permet  par  consd- 
quent  de  se  porter  partout  od  leur  besoin  se  fidt 
sentir.  Cette  definition  fondementale  nous  sulBt 
comme  point  de  depart  pour  fixer  les  iddes.** 

Now  the  meaning  of  this  is  perfectly,  plain, 
and  is  folly  illustrated  by  his  subsequent  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  by  the  ideas  of  the  authors  who 
have  unfortunately  followed  hioL  (Bavdbiz.- 
last;  BoccAmDo;  Gabnisb.) 

Count  Cieszkowski  conceives  an  instrament  of 
credit  to  be  one  like  the  title  deeds  to  an  estate, 
or  a  bill  of  lading,  or  a  dock  warrant,  which  re- 
presents property,  and  may  be  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  with  greater  facility  than  the  property 
itself.  He  imagines  that  these  are  similar  to 
bills  of  exchange,  which  transfer  the  right  to  so 
much  money. 

But  every  lawyer  and  merchant  in  the  world, 
who  gives  a  moment's  reflection  to  this  idea,  will 
at  once  perceive  its  gross  fallacy.  The  title  deeds 
to  an  estate,  a  bill  of  lading,  and  a  dock  warrant, 
are  precisely  what  credit  is  not.  They  are  docu- 
ments which  are  expressly  bound  down  and  tied 
to  some  specific  property,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  it. 

Now  if  Count  Cieszkowski  would  inform  him- 
self of  the  first  principles  of  law  and  commerce, 
he  would  know  that  the  fundamental  notion  of  an 
instrament  of  credit  is  that  it  is  expressly  forbid" 
den  to  be  attached  to  any  specific  property  whatever. 
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That  is  the  very  circnmstaDce  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name  of  credit.  It  circulates  merely 
on  the  belief  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  money. 
But  bills  of  lading  and  dock  warrants  are  not 
credit  at  all,  because  they  are  known  to  be  attached 
to  certain  things. 

The  fundamental  distinction,  then,  between 
bills  of  lading  or  dock  warrants,  and  instruments 
of  credit  of  all  sorts,  is,  that  the  former  are  titles 
to  things^  the  latter  are  universally  claims  against 
the  person.  And  this  is  the  Pons  Asinorum  of 
political  economy.  (Bill  or  Exchange  ;  Bakk 
Note  ;  Bill  or  Lading  ;  Dock  Warrant  ; 
Credit.) 

At  p.  27  he  opens  out  against  the  circulation  of 
instruments  of  credit.—"  Mais  le  credit  de  pure 
circulation,  cette  fantasmagorie  industrielle  et 
financi^re,  qui  Equivoque  des  ombres  sans  corps, 
et  qui  pourtant  les  rend  pesantes,  contradiction 
physiquement  insoluble,  et  qui  Tindustrie  nous 
prisente  neanmoins  dans  ces  valeurs  purement 
nSgatives^  qui  ne  sont  que  des  charges,  qui  n'ont 
jamais  rien  produit,  et  ne  peuvent  rien  produire." 
It  is  curious  that  M.  Cieszkowski  has  here  just  hit 
upon  the  right  expresssion  for  credit, — it  is  nega- 
tive,—hnt  he  says  this  is  a  physical  impossibility. 
We  hope  we  have  shown  that  the  explanation  is 
perfectly  possible.    (Credit.) 

At  p.  44  he  brings  forward  his  own  plan : — 
"Eh  bien,  des  titres  de  depots  r^els,  d'hypo- 
th^ques  engag^es,  enfin,  de  gages  actuel  de  toute 
esp^ce,  ^mis  en  circulation  sous  une  forme  g^n6- 
rale,  par  une  institution  universelle  de  credit  (au 
lieu  au  papier  de  banque,  qui  n'est  que  signe,  ab- 
straction faite  de  ses  autres  d^fauts.**)  He  then 
compares  them  to  warrants : — "  Les  warrants-ll^ 
dis-je,  circuleraient  indefiniment,  puisque  leur 
destination  n'aboutirait  k  aucune  consommation, 
comme  cela  a  lieu  pour  les  denr^es  commerciales; 
mais  qu*au  contraire,  c'est  leur  circulation  seule 
qui  constituerait  leur  usage  et  leur  destination. 
Ce  serait  done  une  monnaie  parfaitement  ana- 
logue k  la  monnaie  m^tallique,  puisqu*elle  por- 
terait  en  elle-mtoe  sa  garantie  speciale  et 
d^termin^e,  n'6tant  en  r^alit^  qu'un  fonds  r^el 
rendu  circulable." 

Now  here  we  have  his  plan  clearly  explained. 
And  we  lament  to  say  that  Professor  Boccardo 
has  fedlen  into  exactly  the  same  error.  He  in  his 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  says  that  a  ware- 
house at  the  docks  which  gives  warrants,  is  like 
a  bank  which  issues  notes. 

This  error  is  of  the  most  fundamental  nature, 
and  of  most  momentous  consequence.  A  dock 
warehouse  and  a  bank  do  not  resemble  one 
another,  and  the  documents  issued  by  them  are- 
fundamentally  distinct.  The  former  are  not  cre- 
dit, the  latter  are.  In  a  dock  warehouse  the 
goods  remain  the  absolute  property  of  the  de- 
positor, which  he  can  always  identify,  or  transfer 
to  any  one  else.  The  dock  master  has  no  pro- 
perty in  them.  Consequently  the  document  and 
the  goods  are  one  property,and  circulate  together. 

But  in  a  bank  the  case  is  totallv  different.  The 
money  in  the  bank  is  the  absolute  property  of 
the  banker,  and  the  document  of  credit  only  is 
the  property  of  the  depositor,  who  has  no  right  to 
any  specific  money  whatever.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  money  and  the  document  are  two 
properties,  and  circulate  independently  of  one 
another. 


The  consequences  of  this  are  very  important. 
Bills  of  lading  and  dock  warrants  have  no  value 
of  themselves,  but  instruments  of  credit  are 
articles  of  separate  and  independent  value,  like 
any  other  exchan^ble  property.  The  value  of 
all  the  bills  of  lading  and  dock  warrants  in  Eng- 
land is  simply  nothing.  The  value  of  all  the 
forms  of  credit  cannot  be  less  than  £600,000,000, 
at  the  lowest  computation.  And  this,  as  every 
lawyer  knows,  is  separate,  exchangeable  property, 
just  like  any  other. 

The  bills  of  lading  or  dock  warrants  are  in  no 
way  auxiliary  or  subsidiary  to  the  metallic  cur- 
rency, or  substitutes  for  it,  whereas  credit  is 
always  auxiliary  or  subsidiary  to,  or  a  substitute 
for  money. 

Consequently  the  institutions  proposed  by  M. 
Cieszkowski  would  not  be  institutions  of  credit  at 
all;  and  the  excellent  Economist,  Professor 
Boccardo,  must  have  been  imitating  the  father  of 
poetry  in  one  of  his  nodding  fits,  when  he  could 
suppose  that  a  Dock  Warehouse  was  an  institu- 
tion of  credit. like  a  Bank. 

Now  the  documents  issued  as  M.  Cieszkowski 
proposes,  must  have  some  value  in  money  ex- 
pressed on  them.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  circulate  unless  some  attempt  were  made 
to  fix  the  value  of  the  property  they  represented. 
A  title  to  land  would  require  to  have  the  value  of 
the  land  expressed  upon  it,  and  so  on  of  other 
things. 

But  what  is  this  but  John  Law*s  identical 
scheme  P  His  plan  was  to  coin  into  money  all  the 
property  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  exactly  M, 
Cleszkowski*s  plan,  and  that  of  many  others.  At 

£,  131,  he  bestows  the  highest  commendation  on 
aw. 

Now  what  do  the  excellent  Economists  men- 
tioned above  say  to  this?  They  all  mention  Law 
with  the  utmost  horror,  and  yet  by  approving 
and  adopting  M.  Cieszkowski's  ideas,  they  are 
absolutely  adopting  Law.  We  earnestly  implore 
of  them  all  to  re-consida*  the  fatal  doctrines  they 
have  so  unadvisedly  been  led  to  sanction. 

CINCINNATUS.    Pseudonym. 

A  letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Norths 
recommending  a  new  mode  of  taxation,  through 
which  vice  may  be  checked,  and  the  poor  be  relieved. 
London,  1770. 

Remarks  on  the  Anti-  Com  Law  mania,  London, 
1846. 

Terms  of  conciliation,  or  considerations  on  a 
Free  Trade  in  Ireland,    London,  1779, 

CIBCXTLATINO  MEDroiL  The  term  cir* 
culating  medium  is  used  by  all  Economical  writers 
as  synonymous  with  currency ;  we  therefore  refer 
to  the  article  Currbnct  for  a  full  treatment  of  the 
su^ect. 

This  term  came  into  common  use  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Fortune.    (Fortukb.) 

We  shall  not  examine  here  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  held  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  currency,  or  circulating  medium,  as  that  is 
fully  done  under  the  former  term.  We  will  only 
say  here  that  every  scientific  analogy  shews  that 
the  term  circulating  medium,  must  signify  the 
medium,  or  means  by  which  the  operation  of  cir- 
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dilation  is  effected.    What  circnlatioii   is,  we 
have  explained  in  the  following  article. 

This  point  deserves  attention,  becanse  it  is  by 
no  means  nncommon  to  suppose  that  circulating 
medium  means  the  medium  which  circulates  itself, 
and  those  who  give  it  that  interpretation  are  apt 
to  confine  it  to  money  and  Bank  notes,  because 
those  two  agents  are  more  commonly  seen  in 
general  circulation.  This  question  is  by  no  means 
of  small  importance,  because  there  are  many 
other  instruments  of  credit  besides  Bank  Notes, 
which  circulate  commodities,  but  which  do  not 
enter  into  general  circulation.  And  there  has 
arisen  a  strong  division  of  opinion  among  recent 
Economists,  whether  any  other  forms  of  credit 
besides  Bank  Notes  are  to  be  included  under  the 
title  currency,  or  circulating  medium. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  scientific  analogy  is 
decisive  on  this  point.  In  scientific  language  a 
medium  invariably  means  something  by,  or 
through,  which  something  else  is  done.  Hence 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  means  or  agent 
which  causes  circulation,  and  then  we  have  at 
once  the  extent  of  the  circulating  medium.  Now 
it  is  quite  clear  that  other  forms  of  credit  besides 
Bank  Notes  circulate  conunodities,  and  conse- 
quently that  money  and  credit  in  all  its  forms 
constitute  the  circulating  medium.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  forms  of  credit  are  only  differences 
in  degree^  and  not  in  kiniL 

It  will  assist  us  also,  to  see  in  what  light  the 
French  Economists  interpret  the  expression  cir- 
culating medium.  Now  they  always  interpret  it 
by  the  expression  Vagent  de  la  circulation^  which 
exactly  a^ees  with  what  we  have  said  above. 

We  may  also  illustrate  this  view  bv  another 
case.  A  newspaper  is  also  called  a  circidating 
medium.  Of  what  is  it  the  circulating  medium  r 
Of  intelligence.  And  It  is  not  called  the  circula- 
ting medium  of  news  because  it  circulates  itself, 
but  because  it  circukUes  news.  In  the  indictment 
against  Joseph  Gerrald,  in  one  of  the  fomous  trials 
for  sedition  in  1794,  he  is  charged  (Howell*s  State 
Trials.  Vol.  XXIU.  p.  816)  with  making  sedi- 
tious speeches,  the  substance  of  which  was 
**  published  in  a  newspaper  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, intituled  *  The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,*  and 
through  that  medium  circulated  among  the  lieges.** 
Hereto  have  the  exact  analogy.  What  was  the 
circulating  medium?  The  newspaper.  Why 
was  it  called  so?  Because  it  wastne  medium 
through  which  the  seditious  matter  was  circulated 
among  the  lieges.  Was  it  called  so  because  it 
circulated  itself?  Certainly  not;  because  if  it 
had  been  posted  up  on  a  wall,  and  had  been  read 
by  people  standing  still,  it  would  still  have  circu- 
lated the  intelligence,  without  circulating  itself. 
How  it  circulated  the  intelligence  was,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  though  it 
usually  happens  that  newspapers  do  circulate 
themselves  as  well. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  circulating  medium 
of  commodities.  How  it  performs  its  duty  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  money  and  bank  notes  circulate  them- 
selves, as  well  as  circulating  commodities,  a  Bill 
of  Exchange  in  a  less  degree.  But  there  are  also 
other  forms  of  credit  besides  these,  which  circu- 
late commodities  without  entering  into  gen^td 
circulation  themselves.      And  these  are  book 
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credits,  or  book  debts.  What  the  amount  of  these 
may  be  is  of  course  beyond  any  one*s  power  to 
say.  In  all  probability  they  exceed  the  amount 
of  bills  and  notes  in  circulation  by  many  times. 

Now  these  book  credits  are  manifestly  of  the 
same  nature  as  Bills  of  Exchange,  only  they  are 
not  put  into  a  form  to  circulate  themselves.  But 
it  is  clear  that  they  arise  out  of  the  transfer  of  a 
commodity,  just  as  a  Bill  of  Exchange  does,  and 
it  follows  from  the  preceding  considerations  that 
they  form  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.    (Oubrbnct.) 

CnUJULATION.  In  its  early  stages  com- 
merce was  carried  on  by  a  direct  exchange  of 
articles  which  were  reciprocally  wanted,  and  in 
this  form  it  is  usually  called  Babtsb,  or  sometimes 
ExcHAKQB.  The  excessive  inconvenience  of  this 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  An 
intermediate  merchandize  was  then  introduced 
called  money,  and  transactions  in  which  money  is 
used  are  not  called  barter,  but  Salbs. 

Aristotie  long  ago  pointed  out  the  true  character 
of  money.  He  says  (Abis^otlb^  that  when  a 
person  has  done  some  service,  ana  wants  no  im- 
mediate return  for  it,  he  must  receive  something 
by  way  of  pledge  that  he  shall  receive  something 
in  exchange  at  a  future  time  when  he  requires  it. 
And  that  pledge,  which  is  the  record  and  the 
measure  or  the  service  due  to  him,  is  called 

MONBT. 

^  A  transaction  in  which  any  commodity  or  ser- 
vice is  exchanged  for  money,  instead  of  an  equi- 
valent, has  been  well  called  by  J.  B.  Say  (Sat,  J. 
B.^  a  demi-exchange.  And  the  conveniences  of 
this  method  of  conducting  commerce  so  greatly 

greponderate  over  those  of  direct  exchange,  or 
arter,  that  commerce  is  now  almost  entirely 
resolved  into  these  demi^excJumgeM  or  sales. 
(CsBDrr;  Curbemct). 

And  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
CiBcuLATioN.  Barter  or  Exchange  is  where  two 
services  of  any  kind  are  exchanged  directly. 
Sale,  or  demi-exchange,  or  circulation,  is  when 
any  service  b  exchanged  for  some  intermediate 
merchandize,  which  will  enable  its  owner  to  ob- 
tain some  service  in  exchange  for  it  at  some  fhture 
time. 

Hence  we  see  the  character  of  money.  It  is 
an  instrument  of  GBNBBAii  Cbbbit.  It  is  taken 
in  exchange  for  any  service  because  the  person 
who  does  so  believes  he  can  obtain  somethmg  in 
exchange  for  it  at  a  future  time,  when  he  pleases. 
And  as  it  is  the  instrument,  or  medium,  by 
which  circulation  is  effected  it  has  also  been 
called  Circulating  Medium.  (Cibculatinq 
Mbdium). 

Money,  we  thus  see,  is  general  credit  But 
money  is  not  the  only  circulating  medium.  The 
seller  of  a  service,  instead  of  demanding  money 
for  it,  may  rest  contented  with  the  simple  promise 
of  his  debtor  to  pay  him  at  a  fhture  time.     This 

Sromise,  it  is  clear,  is  only  a  pledge  from  the  in- 
ividual  debtor,  it  is  therefore  only  particular 
credit.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  money,  only  it  is  a  lower  degree.  The  obltga" 
tions  to  pay  mav  be  recorded  on  paper,  and  may 
be  exchanged  for  services,  and  lure  capable  of 
circulating  commodities. 
TheBe  obligations  to  pay  are  in  two  forms, 
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orders  to  pay,  and  promises  to  pay,  and  are  of 
different  sorts.  But  they  are  known  by  the 
general  name  of  instruments  of  Crbpit.  The 
subject  of  Credit  foi*ms  a  very  subtle  branch  of 
Law  and  Political  Economy,  and  is  developed 
under  the  article  Credit.  It  is  clear  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  circulation  is  effected  by  money 
and  instruments  of  Credit  of  all  sorts,  and  there- 
fore money  and  credit  form  the  circulating  medium, 
or  currency.    (Curbbncy.) 

The  word  circulation  is  also  used  very  impro- 
perly, to  mean  notes  issued  by  a  banker.  This  is 
an  inaccuracy  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  by 
which  currency  is  used  to  signify  money.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  firmly  established  yet  in  common 
usage  as  the  latter  one. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  terms  in  use. 
To  call  the  notes  which  circulate,  the  circula- 
tion, is  as  gi'oss  a  confusion  of  idea  as  to  call  a 
wheel  a  rotation^  and,  in  fact,  involves  the  same 
error  as  to  confound  a  force  with  its  effect 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated  above, 
that  every  transfer  of  money  in  commerce  calls 
forth  something  in  exchange  for  it,  and  is  conse- 
quently an  act  of  circulation,  and  the  amount  of 
the  total  transfers  of  currency  which  take  place 
is  properly  called  the  Ciscuultion.  Hence,  a 
single  piece  of  money  may  add  considerably  to 
the  circulation,  for  every  time  it  is  transferred,  it 
is  an  addition  to  the  circulation,  though  it  is  no 
increase  of  the  currency.  The  words  currency 
and  circulation,  therefore,  clearly  mean  different 
things ;  the  one  is  the  substance  itself,  and  the 
other  is  the*  amount;  of  transfer  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  currency  and  the 
cuxulation  do  not  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  one 
another  for  there  may  be  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rency in  a  country,  yet  if  the  industrial  operations 
be  few,  there  will  be  a  small  circulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  a  small  amount  of  cur- 
rency, yet  if  the  people  be  active  and  indnstripus, 
it  will  pass  treqnently  irom  hand  to  hand,  and 
there  will  be  large  circulation. 

The  distinction  then,  between  currency  and 
circulation,  is  analogous  to  that  between  a  body  in 
motion,  and  its  momentum,  or  its  weight  multi- 
plied by  its  velocity,  which  is  its  effect.  If  a 
body  of  100  pounds  weight  move  with  a  velocity 
which  we  ma^  call  1,  its  momentum  will  be  100. 
Now  if  ^  diminish  the  weight  to  50,  but  can 
double  the  velocity,  the  momentum  will  stQl  be 
100  the  same  as  before.  The  operation  of  the 
currency  is  precisely  analogous  to  this.  Its  use- 
ful effect  is  the  result  of  its  combined  amount  and 
rapidity  of  circulation,  which  we  call  the  Circu- 
lation. If  two  transfers  of  £50  take  place  in 
the  same  time  that  one  transfer  of  £100  takes 
place,  the  useful  effect,  or  circulation,  will  be  the 
same.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  in  any  given 
time  A  has  a  transaction  with  B  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  out  of  which  profits  arise.  Then  if  during 
the  same  time  A  had  a  transaction  with  B  to  the 
amount  of  £50,  with  a  proportional  profit,  and  B 
had  a  transaction  with  C  to  the  amount  of  £50, 
with  a  similar  profit,  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
transfers  of  the  £50  in  the  same  time  as  the  one 
transfer  of  the  £100,  are  equally  advantageous  to 
the  community  at  large. 

The  effect  of  the  circulation  of  money  is  some- 
times apt  to  be  overlooked,  because  it  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  without  any  record  being  marked 


on  the  face  of  it  to  denote  how  many  transfers  it 
has  effected.  But  when  circulation  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  its  effect  is  more 
clearly  seen,  because  it  is  usual  for  every  one  who 
passes  away  a  bill  of  exchange,  to  indorse  it. 
Thus  a  record  is  preserved  of  the  number  of 
transfers  it  has  effected. 

Now  it  is  held  in  law  that  every  indorsement 
is  equivalent  to  a  fresh  drawing ;  thus  every  bill 
of  exchange  includes  within  itself  in  reality,  as 
many  bills  as  there  are  indorsements,  and  this 
is  just  what  we  have  explained  to  mean  Circu- 
uLTioN.  The  total  useful  effect  of  the  bill  of 
exchange  in  commerce,  therefore,  is  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  the  bill  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  indorsements  on  it.  And  it  is  clear  that  a  bill 
of  exchange  of  £100,  with  twenty  indorsements 
on  it,  has  in  reality  done  a  duty  equivalent  to 
twenty  bills  for  £100,  with  only  one  indorsement. 
Because  each  of  the  twenty  persons  through 
whose  hands  the  bill  passed  might  have  given  a 
new  bill  instead  of  passing  on  the  old  one.  For- 
merly the  whole  circulation  of  Lancashu*e  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  which 
had  sometimes  as  many  as  150  indorsements  on 
them  before  they  were  paid.  It  is  clear  that 
these  bills  had  produced  the  same  effect  in  com- 
merce as  150  separate  bills  to  the  same  amount. 
Hence  the  momentum  or  useful  effect  of  one  bill 
which  passes  through  150  transfers  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  150  bills  of  similar  amount  which  pass 
through  only  one  transfer. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  very  same  arguments 
apply  to  money,  and  that  its  useful  eftect,  or 
momentum,  or  circulation,  is  measured  by  its 
amount  multiplied  into  the  number  of  its  transfers. 
Just  as  the  useful  effect  of  a  merchant  vessel  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  goods  she  carries, 
multiplied  into  the  number  of  voyages  she  makes. 
One  vessel  which  makes  ten  voyages  produces 
the  same  effect  as  ten  vessels  whicm  inake  one 
voyage. 

These  considerations  give  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  apparent  paradox  we  mentioned  under 
Capital,  §  100,  that  every  maiCs  income  is  paid  out 
of  the  income  of  some  one  else. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A  has  a  sum  of  money  and 
wants  something  in  the  way  of  B's  business.  He 
deals  with  him,  and  pays  him  money.  Part  of 
the  price  goes  to  replace  B*s  capital,  and  part 
to  form  his  income.  B  then  having  thus  made, 
an  income  from  his  dealing  with  A,  wants  some- 
thing from  C,  and  pays  him  for  it.  That  paymoit 
goes  partly  to  replaice  C's  capital,  and  partly  to 
form  his  income.  C  thus  having  made  an  income 
by  dealing  with  B,  wants  something  from  D,  and 
pays  him  for  it ;  that  payment  goes  partly  to  re- 
place D*s  capital  and  partly  to  form  an  income. 
D  in  a  similar  way  deafc  with  E,  and  E  with  F, 
and  F  with  6,  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Z.  Then 
Z  wants  something  from  A,  and  deals  with  him, 
and  thus  the  money  comes  back  again  to  A,  and 
is  ready  to  perform  a  similar  circuit  in  endless 
succession;  and  it  is  this  successive  transit  of 
mone^r  through  the  vai'ious  hands  that  gives  them 
their  income.  Thus  the  proposition  is  manifest. 
This  explains  how  the  incomes  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  paid  by  comparatively  a  small 
sum  of  money.  The  incomes  of  the  people  are 
supposed,  not  to  be  less  than  1,000  millloiis,  and  yet 
,  there  are  not  supposed  to  be  more  than  60  or  70 
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millions  of  specie  in  the  conntiy,  if  so  mnch. 
How  then  can  1000  millions  of  income  be  paid 
with  70  millions  of  specie  ?  Simply  by  the  circu- 
lation or  transit  of  the  specie  from  one  person  to 
another.  The  very  same  pieces  of  money  become, 
income  to  a  hundred  persons  in  succession  by  the 
act  of  circulation.  A  piece  of  money  that  passes 
through  one  hundred  hands  in  commerce  calls 
forth  a  separate  article  of  value  on  each  transfer, 
and  thus  calls  forth  100  times  its  own  value ;  and 
it  18  ont  of  these  successive  creations  of  value  that 
income  arises. 

Hence  the  apparent  paradox  vanishes,  and  it 
appears  that  £1  may  call  forth  £100  of  profit  in 
the  community  by  a  sufficient  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation, and  each  of  these  profits  may  be  taxed. 

OLABl!in>ON,  A.  V. 

A  sketch  of  the  revenue  andfinancee  of  Ireland^ 
and  of  the  appropriated  funds^  loans,  and  debt  of 
the  nation  from,  the  commencemenL  London, 
1791. 

CLABK,  WILLIAK 

ThoTights  on  the  commutation  or  abolition  of 
Tithes.    Bath,  1815. 

Thoughts  on  the  management  and  relief  of  the 
poor.    Bath,  1815. 

OLASK,  MATTHEW  ST.  CLAIB,  AND 
D.  A.  HALL. 

Legislative  and  documentary  history  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States;  including  the  original  Bank 
of  North  America.    Washin^n,  1832. 

CLABKE,  THOMAS  BROOKE. 

The  case  of  Ireland ;  setting  forth  various  diffi' 
cutties  experienced  in  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  Cheat  Britain  since  the  Union,  London, 
1802. 

The  political,  commercial,  and  civil  state  of 
Ireland.    London,  1799. 

A  statistical  view  of  Germany,    London,  1790. 

A  survey  of  the  strength  and  opulence  of  Great 
Britain,    London,  1801. 

CLARKE.  WILLIAMi  MA.,  Prebend  of 
Chichester  Cfathedral. 

The  connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
English  coins,  deduced  from  observations  on  the 
Saxon  weights  and  money,    London,  1767. 

CLARKSON,  THOMAS,  who  may  be  caUed 
the  patriarch  of  negro  emancipation,  was  bom  at 
Wisbeach,  in  1760.  His  father  was  a  clergyman 
and  master  of  the  free  grammar  school  there.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paurs  School,  London,  and 
St.  John*s  Ck>llege,  Cambridse,  where  he  gained 
the  first  prize  for  a  Latin  mssertation  proposed 
to  the  middle  bachelors.  The  next  year,  in  1785, 
the  subject  offered  as  a  prize  for  senior  bachelors 
was,  Anne  liceat  invitoe  in  servitutem  daref 
Clarkson  gained  this  prize  also,  and  he  was  so 
horrified  and  excited  at  the  atrocities  he  read  of 
as  being  perpetrated,  that  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  for  life  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Seldom  has  an  idea  conceived  by  so  humble  an 
individual  been  followed  ont  with  such  perse- 


vering ardour,  and  crowned  with  such  glorious 
success.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
Wilberforce,  he  made  the  first  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1787,  and  after  20  years 
of  agitation,  their  efforts  were  rewarded  in  1807 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  After  26 
years  more,  the  further  triumph  was  obtained  of 
the  total  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  British  do- 
minions. Clarkson  had  the  happiness  of  living 
to  see  this  glorious  consummation  of  his  labors. 
He  died  26th  September,  1846.  Probably  there 
is  no  other  instance  of  a  University  prize  essay 
having  led  to  such  benefits  to  humanity. 

An  essay  on  the  slavery  and  commerce  of  the 
human  species,    London,  1788. 

The  history  of  the  risf,  progress,  and  accomplish' 
ment  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  London, 
1808. 

CLARKSON,  WILLIAM. 

An  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of 
Pauperism  and  Poor  rates,  ^c,    London,  1815. 

CLAYIERE,  ETIENNEy  was  bom  at  Geneva, 
27th  January,  1734,  where  he  became  a  banker. 
In  1791  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  minister  of  finance.  He  belonged 
to  the  Girondin  party,  and  was  involved  in  their 
fate.  To  avoid  execution  he  destroyed  himself 
8th  December,  1793. 

Ojnnions  dun  creancier  de  FStat,  sur  quelques 
matieres  de  finances  importantes  dans  le  moment 
octueL    Londres,  1789. 

Lettres  Sorites  d  M,  Cerutti  sur  les  prochains 
arrangemens  de  finance,  Trois  publications, 
Paris,  1790. 

Observations  sommaires  sur  le  projet  dune 
refonte  ghihxde  des  monnaies,    Paris,  1790. 

RSpmsedeM.  CdM  *  ♦  dSputi a T AssemblSe 
Nationale,  concemant  les  Assignats,    Paris,  1790. 

A  VAssembUe  Nationale  sur  les  finances,  Paris, 
1791. 

Petition  faite  d  VAssemhUe  Nationale  sur  le 
rembursement  des  crSances  publiques  non  viri' 
fiies,  et  sur  le  paiement  des  domains  nationaux  en 
assignats  et  espices  effectives  de  5me  Novembre, 
1791.    Paris,  1791. 

Reflexions  sur  les  formes  et  les  principes  aux 
quels  une  nation  libre  doitasiigeter  V administration 
des  finances,    Paris,  1791. 

Adresse  de  la  SociSte  des  Amis  des  Noirs  d 
V Assemble  Nationale,    Paris,  1791. 

De  la  conjuration  contre  les  finances,  et  des 
mesures  pour  en  arreter  les  effete,    Paris,  1792. 

Du  numeraire  metallique ;  Qudela  nScessitS  dune 
promote  refonte  des  monnoyes,  §fc.    Paris,  1792. 

Memoire  lu  d  la  Convention  Nationale  le  6me 
Octobre,  1792. 

RSponse  d  la  lettre  de  M,  Montesquiou  sur  une 
Scrit  intitulS,  De  la  conjuration  contre  les  finances, 
Paris,  Ji792. 

CLAY,  JOHN,  of  Oxford. 

A  free  trade  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain,  or  an  inauiry  into  the  cause  of  the  present 
distressed  state  of  the  country,    London,  1819. 

CLAT,  WILLIAM,  SIR,  Baronet. 

Remarhs  on  the  expediency  of  restricting  the 
issue  of  Promissory  Notes  to  a  single  issuing  body. 
London,  1844. 
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CLAYTON,  DAVID. 

A  nhort  system  of  trade^  or  an  account  of  what 
in  trade  must  necessarily  be  advantageous  to  the 
nation^  and  what  must  of  consequence  be  detrimentaL 
LondoDi  1719. 

CLAYTON,  JOHN,  SoUcitor. 

Observations  on  the  proposed  decimal  coinage. 
LondoDi  1856. 

OLEAKINa  HOUSE.  BoisguiUebert,  in  hia 
Dissertation  star  la  nature  des  richesses,  a  work 
whidi  well  deserves  attention  from  its  being  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  early  treatises  against  the  mer- 
cantile theory,  mentions  the  fair  at  Lyons,  where 
it  was  customary  for  the  merchants  to  balance 
their  debts  without  the  payment  of  money.  This 
custom,  we  believe,  began  in  the  I6th  century. 
There  was  a  great  annual  fair  at  Lyons,  and  the 
French  merchants,  instead  of  making  their  bills 
payable  every  three  months  or  so,  by  which  they 
would  have  had  to  keep  a  stock  of  bullion  ready 
to  meet  them  and  unemployed,  made  them  pay- 
able only  at  the  fair  of  Lyons.  The  bills  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country,  and  got,  perhaps, 
covered  with  indorsements.  At  a  certain  period 
during  the  fair,  the  merchants  met  for  a  general 
settlement  and  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  Bois- 
guillebert  says  that  by  this  means  transactions 
to  the  amount  of  80,000,000  were  settled  without 
the  use  of  a  sou  in  money. 

The  Clearing  House  of  London  is  instituted  to 
perform  tiie  same  service  to  bankers  as  this  cus- 
tom of  the  merchants  at  Lyons. 

The  first  plan  of  the  kind  in  this  country  was 
carried  out  at  Edinburgh.  For  a  considerable 
period  there,  the  rival  banks  used  to  do  all  they 
could  to  injure  each  other.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  each 
other's  notes  and  suddenly  present  them  for  pay- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  ruining  their  rivals.  At  last, 
however,  they  became  sensible  that  this  undigni- 
fied conduct  was  mutually  injurious,  and  they 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  twice  a  week,  and 
adjust  their  respective  claims,  and  that  thev  should 
make  no  demand  for  money  on  each  other,  ex- 
cept at  these  times.  In  1775  the  London  bankers 
established  a  similar  daily  custom  among  tiiem- 
selves. 

We  may  explain  the  advantages  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Clearing  House  in  somewhat  greater 
detail  to  our  readers. 

Every  London  banker  has  every  morning 
claims  against  all,  or  at  least,  most,  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  of  course  he  has  to  meet  claims  from 
them.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  every  banker, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  send  out  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  to  collect  the  debts  which  were  due 
to  him  from  his  neighbours,  who,  of  course,  were 
obliged  to  keep  cash  or  notes  to  meet  them.  He, 
in  a  similar  way,  was  obliged  to  keep  a*  large 
amount  of  cash  or  notes  to  meet  his  neighbours* 
claims  against  him.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
very  manifest — a  very  useless  necessity  for  a  very 
large  quantity  of  money.  To  show  how  this  was, 
let  us  take  an  example.  Of  course  as  the  clerks 
collected  debts  due  from  many  bankers,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  claims  of  any 
two  were  equal  until  the  accounts  were  brought 
in.    But  suppose,  for  example,  that  banker  A 


had  a  claim  against  banker  B  for  £10,000 ;  and 
banker  B  had  a  daim  against  banker  A  for  an 
exactly  equal  amount.  Now  by  the  method  of 
collecting  just  detailed,  A*8  clerk  would  go 
^d  get  £10,000  from  B,  and  B's  clerk  would 
go  and  get  £10,000  from  A,  consequently  there 
would  be  nothing  but  a  pavment  and  reception  of 
£10,000  on  each  side.  Consequently  to  adjust 
their  clums  £20,000  in  money  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  least  observation  would  show  that  it  would 
be  a  much  more  sensible  thing  for  them  to  ascer- 
tain their  mutual  claims  against  each  other,  before 
they  beffan  to  pay.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case 
supposed  above,  if  they  met  and  found  their 
mutual  claims  equal,  there  would  be  no  use  for 
any  money  at  all,  and  the  £20,000  so  uselessly 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  marched  backwards 
and  forwards  between  their  offices,  might  be  pro- 
fitably employed  in  trade,  and  become  a  bond  fide 
augmentation  of  capital. 

If  their  claims  were  not  mutually  equal,  of 
course  they  might  be  set  ofiT  against  each  other, 
and  only  the  balance  paid  in  cash. 

The  Clearing  House  as  originally  instituted  was 
for  this  purpose.  The  clerks,  instead  of  going 
round  to  the  different  bankers,  met  together  in  a 
room  and  set  off  their  different  claims  against 
each  other,  and  the  balance  was  paid  according 
as  it  happened  to  be  due.  It  is  stated  in  the  Bul- 
lion Report  that  in  1810,  there  were  46  bankers 
who  cleared,  and  that  the  average  amount  of 
drafts,  passed  through  the  clearing  house  every 
day,  was  about  £4,700,000,  and  that  all  the 
balances  on  this  account  were  settled  by  £220,000 
in  Bank  Notes. 

This  institution  was  confined  to  the  private 
bankers.  The  Bank  of  England  was  not  aomitted 
to  it,  and  is  not  to  the  present  day.  For  twenty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Joint  Stock  Banks» 
they  were  jealously  excluded  from  it,  until  in  1854, 
the  intolerable  inconvenience  caused  to  them  by 
the  large  amount  of  notes  they  had  to  keep  idle 
to  meet  the  *' charges,**  as  bankers*  claims  are 
called,  set  a  question  afloat  of  organising  a  clear- 
ing house  among  themselves.  The  private  bankers 
then  agreed  to  admit  them  into  the  Clearing 
House. 

At  the  same  time  the  method  of  dobig  business 
was  reorganised  and  improved.  The  different 
bankers  no  longer  settle  their  differences  inter  se 
with  cash,  and  by  the  present  mode  no  money  or 
notes  at  all  are  uised. 

The  present  method  of  conducting  business  is 
as  follows : — 

Each  clearing  bank  opens  an  account  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  an  officer  has  been  appointed, 
called  the  Inspector  of  the  Clearing  House,  who 
also  has  an  account  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  biUs  and  cheques  which  each  banker  holds 
on  the  other  clearing  banks  are  sorted  in  separate 
parcels,  and  at  10.30  a  clerk  from  each  bank  ar- 
rives at  the  Clearing  House.  He  delivers  to  each 
of  the  other  clerks  we  claims  he  has  against  his 
house,  and  receives  from  each  the  obligations  due 
from  his  own.  When  these  obli^ons  are  inter* 
changed,  each  clerk  returns  to  his  own  bank. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  at  2.30.  Each  bank 
has  till  4.45  to  decide  whether  it  will  honor  the 
drafts  upon  it ;  if  it  does  not  return  any  drafts 
upon  it  before  that  hour,  it  is  held  to  have  made 
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itself  liable  on  them  to  the  Clearing  House.  At 
4.45  the  business  closes,  and  the  accounts  are 
made  up. 

Printed  lists  of  the  clearing  banks  are  made  out 
for  each  bank  with  its  own  name  at  the  head,  with 
the  word  "debtor**  on  one  side  and  "creditor** 
on  the  other.  The  clerk  of  the  Clearing  House 
then  makes  up  the  accounts  between  the  banks, 
and  the  difference  onlpr  is  entered  in  the  balance 
sheet  according  as  it  is  debtor  or  creditor  to  each 
bank  in  succession.  A  balance  is  then  struck 
between  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  columns, 


exhibiting  the  sum  due  ih>m,  or  owing  to,  the  bank 
on  the  whole  of  its  transactions,  and  the  paper 
is  delivered  to  the  clerk,  who  takes  it  back  to 
his  own  bank. 

The  balance  is  not  then  paid  to,  or  received 
ih>in,  the  other  banks  as  formerly,  but  it  is  settled 
with  the  Inspector  of  the  Clearing  House,  by 
means  of  a  species  of  cheque  appropriated  to  the 
purpose,  called  transfer  tickets. 

These  transfer  tickets  are  of  two  colours, 
white  and  green.  If  the  bank  is  debtor  on  the 
balance,  it  gives  a 


WHITE  TICKET. 


SETTLEMENT  AT  THE 
HOUSE. 

London^ 


To  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Eugland. 


CLEARING    « 


SETTLEBiENT  AT  THE  CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


]86 


BANK  or  BNOLAHD, 


18« 


Be  pleased  to  transfer  from  our  account  the 
nmof 

and  place  it  to  (he  credit  of  the  account  of  the 
Clectring  Bankers^  and  allow  it  to  be  drawn  for  by 
any  of  them  (with  the  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
Inspectors^  ngmfied  by  his  countersigning  the 
drafts.J 


A  TBAHsrsB  for  the  sum  qf 

has  this  evening  been  made  at  the 
bank  from  the  account  of  Messrs, 
to  the  account  of  the  Ctearing  Bankers, 

Per  the  Bank  of  Enghind, 


This  Certificate  has  been  seen  by  me^ 


Inspector, 


If  the  bank  is  creditor  on  the  balance  it  gives  a 
GREEN  TICKET. 


SETTLEMENT  AT  THE  CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


SETTLEMENT  AT  THE  CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


London^ 
To  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England. 


186 


BANK  OF  BNOLANB, 


186 


Be  pleased  to  cebbit  our  account  the  sum  of  E^^  tS^e^^bfen^'J^iTMD  with  the  sum  of 

out  of  the  money  at  the  credit  of  the  account  of  the  w      ^    -^,  .  ^,  ,.^    -.,  .    ^.r 

Clearing  Banl^s  b\  out  of  the  money  at  the  credit  of  the  account  of  the 

^  '  '*'  Clearing  Bankers. 


Seen  by  me, 

Inspector  at  the  Clearing  Souse, 

By  this  admirable  system  there  is  not  a  single 
bank  note  required  for  the  settlement  of  many 
millions  of  money  every  day. 

The  two  methods  which  London  bankers  have 
cf  settling  their  mutual  claims  which  we  have 
described — by  collecting  the  charges  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  the  Clearing  House,  suggest  several 
important  reflections  upon  the  circulatmgmedium, 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  prices.  That  Act 
fixed  £14,000,000  as  the  limit  below  which  the 
requirements  of  business  would  probably  not 
permit  the  internal  circulation  to  fall.  But  that 
amount  was  fixed  with  reference  to  a  particular 
method  of  doing  business.  If  all  the  London 
bankers  were  admitted  into  the  Clearing  House, 
there  would  be  a  vast  amount  of  bank  notes  dis- 
engaged from  business,  and  they  would  either 
dlMppear  from  circulation  altogether,  or  they 


For  the  Bank  of  England, 


might  be  employed  as  fresh  capital  in  discounts. 
On  the  other  hsmd,  supposing  the  Clearing  House 
dissolved,  and  the  clearing  iMuiks  to  revert  to  the 
barbarous  method  of  settling  their  mutual  claims 

Eractised  by  the  non-clearing  banks,  many  mil- 
0U8  of  btuik  notes  would  be  required  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  settle  their  mutual  claims.  How 
many  millions  would  be  necessary  we  cannot  say. 
Manv  years  ago  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  was  obliged  to  keep  £150,000 
in  notes,  idle  for  this  very  purpose;  considering 
that  there  were  then  upwards  of  60  banks  in 
London,  even  Supposing  that  they  were  on  an 
average  obliged  to  keep  half  that  sum  idle,  that 
would  make  a  difference  of  £4,000,000,  required 
according  to  the  different  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness.   And  this  quantity  of  notes  would  have  no 
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effect  on  prices  or  business.  Consequently  we 
observe  that  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  in  circu- 
lation is  no  absolute  guide  to  the  magnitude  of 
transactions  carried  on,  nor  to  prices. 

At  the  beginning  of  1860,  a  Clearing  House  was 
instituted  for  country  bankers. 

CLEISACi  ESTIBNNE,  an  advocate  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  17th  century,  published  a  work  in 
which  details  are  given  of  the  Bank  of  Venice, 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  see, 

CLELAND^  JAMES,  LL.D. 

Enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  and  County  of  Lanark,  for  the  govern- 
ment  census  o/ 1 83 1 .    Glasgow,  1 832. 

21ie  rise  and  progress  of  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
Glasgow,  1820. 

OLEHENCEAUX,  BENJAMIN. 

Propositions  gSnerales  star  les  propriety  et 
V usage  de  Veau,    Paris,  1804. 

CLEMENT,  AMBBOISE,  bom  at  Paris,  2lst 
March,  1805.  Secretary  to  the  mairie  of  St. 
£tienne. 

Recherches  sur  les  causes  de  Vindigence,  Paris, 
1846. 

Des  nouvelles  idSes  de  riforme  industrielle,  et  en 
particulier,  du  projet  d' organisation  du  travail  de 
M.  Louis  Blanc.    Paris,  1848. 

CLEMENT,  PIEBBE,  bom  at  Draguignan, 
the  2nd  June,  1809.  An  official  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finances. 

Histoire  de  la  vie  et  de  V administration  de 
Colbert.    Paris,  1846. 

This  work  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy 
in  1848.  Le  gouvemement  de  Louis  XIV,oula 
cours^  r administration,  les  ^nances,  et  le  commerce 
de  1683  a  1689.     Paiis,  1848. 

Jacques  Coeur  et  Charles  VII,  ou  la  France  au 
XVmesiecle.    Paris,  1852. 

Histoire  du  systeme  protecteur  en  France  depuis 
le  ministere  de  Colbert  jusqtC  a  la  revolution  de 
1848.    Paris,  1853. 

Etudes  ftnanderes  et  dSconomie  sociale.  Paris, 
1855. 

CLEMENT  DE  BOISST,  A.  ALEXANDRE. 

Suppression  de  la  mendiciti.    Paris,  1790. 

CLEMENTE,  AFBICO. 

Trattato  deW  agricoUura.    Veneti«,  1572. 

CLEMENTS,  Viscount. 

The  present  poverty  of  Ireland  convertible  into 
the  means  of  her  improvement  under  a  well  ad- 
ministered  Poor  Law. 

CLEBMONT  TONNEBBE,  STANISLAUS 
DE,  Count. 

Opinion  sur  la  propriety  des  biens  du  clergi. 
Paris,  1801. 

CLIBBON,  EDWABD. 

American  prosperity,  an  outline  of  the  American 
debt,  or  banking  ay  stem.     London,- 1837. 


CLINTON,  HENBT,  Colonel. 

The  best  possible  government  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  impossible  until  commerce  is  regulatea,  Ijou* 
don,  1857. 

CLI8S0LD,  HENBT. 

Prospectus  of  a  central  national  institution  of 
home  colonies,  designed  to  instruct  and  employ  am- 
occupied  poor  on  waste  lands  in  spade  husbandry. 
London,  1830. 

CLODITJS,  CHBISTL&NirS  CONBADUS. 
De  nummorum  Ebraicorum  inscriptiamhus  So* 
maritanis.    Helmstadii,  1712. 

CLUaNT  de  NUIS,  J.  E.  BEBNAfiD. 

Compte  rendu  pour  Vann£e,  1776. 


COAD,  JOSEPH 

A  new  plan  of  taxation. 


London,  1807. 


COBBET,  WILLIAM.  This  remarkable  man 
was  bora  in  March,  1762,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  at 
Famham,  in  Surrey.  He  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  an  economical  point  of  view  for  us  to 
give  details  of  his  strange  career,  but  we  may 
mention  that  in  his  Political  Register,  he  constant- 
ly and  strenuously  maintained  the  depreciation  of 
the  Bank  Notes  from  the  year  1803,  during  seven 
years  before  the  appointment  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, and  six  years  before  Ricardo  sounded  the 
alarm  in  the  pamphlet  which  brought  him  into 
public  notice.  This,  among  other  things,  made 
him  an  object  of  hostility  to  a  cei*tain  party.  He 
also  claims  to  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
sinking  fund,  which  was  supposed  to  have  worked 
such  marvels,  considerably  before  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  has  usually  the  credit  of  it.  Cobbett  died  on 
the  18th  June,  1835. 

Paper  against  Chid;  or  the  history  and  mystery 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  Debt,  of  the 
Stocks,  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  of  all  the  other 
tricks  and  contrivances  carried  on  by  the  means  of 
Paper  Money.    London,  1828. 

This  is  the  reprint  of  a  series  of  twenty-nine 
letters  Cobbet  addressed  to  the  public,  from  the 
30th  August,  1810,  to  the  2nd  August,  1811,  on 
the  subject  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  Note, 
just  after  the  presentation  of  the  Bullion  Report. 
Though  rather  tedious  and  wordy,  owing  probably 
to  their  being  in  the  form  of  letters  published  at 
intervals,  they  show  a  very  thorough  mastery  of 
the  subject,  except  on  one  or  two  points,  and 
exhibit  all  the  auuior's  power  of  pungent  reas<m- 
ing  and  sarcasm.  They  contain  much  interest- 
ing and  authentic  information  of  the  state  of 
thmgs  then  existing,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
wishing  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  period. 

Cobbefs  l^acy  to  laborers ;  or  wkat  is  the  right 
which  the  Lords,  Baronets,  (md  Squires  have  to  the 
land  of  England,    London,  1834. 

COBDEN,  BICHABD.  The  specious  plausi- 
bilities of  protection  to  native  industry  became 
general  throughout  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  and  were  formally  inaugurated 
by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  Great  Sully. 
(Sully.)  They  received  a  still  stronger  organ- 
isation from  the  genius  of  Colbei't  (Colbsbt)^  and 
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became  the  accepted  foith  of  statesmen  and  go- 
vernments. Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the 
century  a  few  sagacioos  writers  began  to  proclaim 
their  fallacy.  From  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centnry  we  find  a  continnoas  stream  of  authors, 
essayists,  and  poets,  who  began  to  descry  afar  off 
the  advent  of  universal  Free  Trade.  As  the 
century  rolled  on  a  general  reaction  against  the 
doctrines  of  Protection  commenced  in  the  minds 
of  the  most  sagacious  philosophers  of  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  and  the  age  gave 
manifest  signs  of  the  birth  of  a  new  science. 
Among  an  increasing  crowd  of  illustrious  writ- 
ings in  western  Europe,  the  most  illustrious  effort 
was  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  The  first  school  of 
economists  died  out  in  France,  but  it  recaught 
the  flame  from  Adam  Smith,  and  J.  B.  Say  was 
the  worthy  founder  of  a  second  school  of  thought 
in  that  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  brilliant  efforts,  the 
minds  of  legislators  seemed  to  be  impervious  to 
the  dawning  light,  as  they  usuallv  are.  After 
1815,  economical  darkness  seemca  deeper  than 
ever.  But  at  last,  in  1820,  when  the  system  of 
Protection  seemed  to  be  strained  to  its  utmost  in 
this  country,  it  began  to  break  up,  and  from  that 
time  a  continual  progress  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade  may  be  dated.    (Huskisson.) 

Nevertheless,  the  great  stronghold  of  Protec- 
tion in  England,  the  (^m  Laws,  seemed  unassail- 
able ;  for  though  changes  might  be  made  in  them, 
the  idea  that  they  could  ever  be  got  rid  of  en- 
tirely seemed  to  be  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  It 
Is  true  that  a  gallant  band  kept  up  the  apparently 
hopeless  contest  in  Parliament,  but  with  no  in- 
creasing success.  It  long  seemed  that  the  most 
beneficent  truths  ever  dScovered  by  men,  might 
amuse  philosophers,  essayists,  and  poets  in  their 
closets,  but  they  might  fret  in  vain  against  the 
stolid  resistance  of  prejudice  and  interest. 

The  great  captain  who,  without  probably  dis- 
covering any  positively  new  truth  himself,  by  a 
fortunate  conjunction  of  circumstances,  and  a 
happy  genius  eminently  suited  to  the  times,  led  the 
array  of  economists  to  that  renowned  victoiy  of 
peace,  which  gave  practical  effect  to  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  and  produced  a  beneficent  re- 
volution in  legislation,  which  is  destined  to  be 
felt  with  ever-widening  blessings  to  the  remotest 
ages,  was  Richabd  Cobdek. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  bom  in  1804,  at  Dunford,  near 
Midhurst,  a  small  property  which  belonged  to 
his  father,  who  was  of  the  class  of  small  proprie- 
tors, or  yeomen  farmers,  who  were  formerly  more 
common  than  at  present.  His  father  dying  when 
his  son  was  young,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle  who  was  in  business  in  London.  He  then 
entered  a  calico  printing  firm  in  Stockport  as  a 
partner,  and  travelled  occasionally  on  the  conti- 
nent in  connection  with  its  business.  In  1834  he 
visited  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  1835  the 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Times  received  a  series 
of  anonymous  letters  shewing  very  remarkable 
abUity.  For  long  he  endeavoured  to  discover 
their  author,  but  without  success.  However,  he 
evidently  saw  that  they  came  from  some  one  who 
was  then  probably  unknown,  but  was  destined  to 
make  a  great  figure  in  the  world.  About  the  same 
time  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  just  then  published, 
entitled  England^  Ireland^  and  America^  was  put 
into  hlB  hands  by  a  friend,  with  the  words  **from 


the  author,**  on  it  He  immediately  saw  that  the 
handwriting  on  the  pamphlet  was  the  same  as 
that  of  his  unknown  correspondent.  The  author- 
ship of  the  letters  was  then  plain,  it  was  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  was  only  known  as  a  successful 
calico  printer,  whose  goods  were  then  beginning 
to  compete  with  the  best  London  ones. 

The  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  stirred 
a  few  times  in  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
Reform  Act,  but  the  general  abundance  in  1833- 
34-35,  in  which  the  agriculturists  suffered  much, 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  general  public  from 
them.  The  great  majority  of  mankmd  feeling  no 
present  inconvenience,  were  unwilling  to  consider 
the  matter,  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained. 
A  few  only,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Cobden, 
thought  that  a  good  opportunity  to  take  measures 
as  far  as  possible  to  render  that  prosperity  per- 
manent. 

The  cycle  of  plentiful  years  ended  with  1836, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  price  of  corn 
began  to  rise.  An  Anti-Corn  Law  Association 
was  formed  in  London,  but  it  did  not  effect  any- 
thing. In  1837  Mr.  Clay  moved  the  adoption  of 
a  10s.  fixed  duty,  instead  of  a  sliding  scale,  but 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  223  to  89. 

During  the  winter  of  1837-8  the  distress  of  the 
working  classes  increased  considerably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inferior  harvest.  On  the  15th 
March,  1838,  Mr.  Villiers  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  Act,  9,  Geo.  IV. 
c.  60,  relating  to  the  importation  of  corn ;  Sir 
William  Molesworth  seconded  the  motion,  in  an 
able  speech,  but  it  was  rejected  by  300  to  95. 

In  the  summer  of  1838  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  became  serious,  and  increased  attention 
began  to  be  directed  to  the  Corn  Laws.  Lectures 
began  to  be  delivered  against  them.  The  first 
that  lighted  such  a  candle  as  has  never  been  put 
out,  deserve  especial  mention.  They  were  Mr. 
Paulton  and  Dr.  Bowring,  who  lectured  to 
crowded  audiences  in  July  and  August.  In  the 
month  of  September  seven  men  were  conversing 
on  the  subject,  when  one  of  them,  Mr.  James 
Howie,  proposed  the  formation  of  an  Anti-Corn 
Law  Association  in  Manchester.  Their  names 
were,  Edward  Baxter,  W.  A.  Cunningham, 
Andrew  Dalziel,  James  Howie,  James  Leslie, 
Archibald  Prentice,  and  Philip  Thompson.  The 
idea  was  immediately  approved  of  and  adopted ; 
in  twelve  days  100  members  joined.  In  the 
middle  of  October  a  provisional  committee  was 
announced,  containing  thirty-eight  names,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Bright.  In  the  next  week  thirty- 
one  new  members  were  added,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Cobden.  Lectures  were  instituted,  and  at- 
tended by  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences. 
In  December,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce adopted  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ur^ng  them  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest 
extent,  both  as  affects  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, the  true  and  peaceful  principles  of  Free 
Trade. 

In  January,  1839,  meetings  to  support  the 
movement  were  held  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  petitions  were  prepared  and  nume- 
rously signed.  The  association  assumed  the 
name  of  the  "  Manchester  Anti-Com-Law  Asso- 
ciation,'* and  its  objects  were,  to  attain  by  all 
legal  and  peaceable  means  the  total  and  imme- 
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diate  repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  was  president,  and  a  council  of 
not  less  than  100  was  formed,  of  whom  Mr.  Cobden 
was  one.  An  executive  committee  of  twelve  was 
appointed,  of  whom  Mr.  Cobden  was.  also  one. 

In  February  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  was  held  in  Palace  Yard.  Mr. 
Villiers  was  elected  their  Parliamentary  leader, 
and  it  was  decided  at  once  to  place  a  notice  on 
the  books  of  the  House.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Vil- 
liers,  after  presenting  a  number  of  petitions, 
moved  that  the  Com  Laws  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  It  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Strutt,  but  rejected  hj  a  majority  of  861  to 
172.  This  repulse  only  stimulated  the  delegates 
to  more  determined  efforts. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Villiers  moved 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  342  to  195,  The  Association 
then  determined  to  adopt  a  wider  organisation, 
and  to  form  a  national  Anti-Com-Law  League 
for  the  whole  empire,  with  its  head-quarters  in 
Manchester;  the  Manchester  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association  still  preserving  Its  independent  exis- 
tence. They  also  determined  to  found  a  paper, 
and  appeal  to  the  public  by  means  of  tracts.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
Circular  was  started,  and  in  a  few  weeks  reached 
a  circulation  of  15,000. 

The  Association  had  now  become  so  large  that 
it  became  indispensible  to  have  a  building  of  its 
own.  It  curiously  happened  that  St.  Peter's 
field,  the  scene  of  the  Peterloo  massacre  in  1819, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cobden.  This  was 
purchased  for  the  site  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
and  thus,  by  a  strange  instance  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, the  Association  established  Its  head  quarters 
on  the  identical  ground  where  a  meeting  assem- 
bled to  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws 
and  Parliamentary  Reform,  had  been  bmtally  at- 
tacked and  cut  down  twenty  years  before.  A  tem- 
porary building,  160  feet  by  105  feet,  was  erected, 
and  in  January,  1840,  a  magnificent  banquet,  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  4,000  persons,  was  held, 
and  on  the  following  day  another  banquet  was 
held  by  the  Working  Men's  Anti-Cora-Law  As- 
sociation, at  which  upwards  of  5,000  sat  down. 
Both  meetings  were  great  successes,  and  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Cobden,  and  other  distinguished 
speakers. 

In  March,  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  forward 
his  motion  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws 
affecting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  which, 
having  been  dropped,  was  renewed  in  May,  and 
rejected  by  300  to  177.  During  this  year,  1840, 
763  petitions,  with  175,840  signatures,  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Cora  Laws,  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  330,000  copies  of  the 
Anti"  Com  Law  Circular  circulated. 

Purine  this  time  innumerable  meetings  were 
held,  and  an  incessant  agitation  kept  up.  A 
crowd  of  able  speakers  perambulated  the  country, 
whose  names  would  all  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion, but  among  them  all,  it  gradually  became 
evident  that  Mr.  Cobden,  by  his  business-like, 
straightforward  addresses,  by  bis  admirable  clear- 
ness of  style,  his  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
nature  and  modes  of  thinking  of  his  audiences, 
and  his  unrivalled  powers  of  adapting  his  speeches 


to  their  tastes,  was  hat  rising  to  the  first  posi- 
tion. He  now  became  generally  recognised  as 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  movement,  and 
there  was  a  very  strong  desire  that  he  ahonld  be 
placed  in  Parliament. 

The  whig  Government  was  then  fust  dying  of 
sheer  exhaustion  and  inanition,  and  of  course  they^ 
as  usual,  began  to  look  out  for  something  to  gal- 
vanize their  effete  popularity.  The  rising  power 
of  the  League  seemed  to  supply  the  desired  obj|ect. 
On  the  30th  April,  Lord  «iohn  Russell  surprised 
the  House  by  giving  notice  that  on  the  30th  of 
May,  he  should  move  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  the  Acts  relating  to  the  trade 
in  cora.  On  the  7th  of  May,  he  declared  his  in- 
tention to  propose  in  Committee  an  8s.  fixed 
duty  on  wheat,  5s.  on  rye,  48.  6d.  on  barley,  and 
3s.  4d.  on  oats,  and  other  extensive  refcums  in  the 
tariff  were  proposed. 

The  increasmg  power  of  the  *  League  by  tiiis 
time  had  inspir^  the  Protectionist  party  with 
alarm,  and  counter  associations  were  formed. 
The  sudden  adoption  of  liberal  commercial  prin- 
ciples roused  into  active  resistance  all  the  great 
protected  interests,  and  gave  the  last  shock  to  the 
feeble  ministry.  On  a  motion  for  admitting  slave 
grown  sugar  they  were  defeated  on  the  18th  May, 
by  317  to  281. 

The  proposed  measures,  of  course,  created  the 
greatest  excitement  throughout  the  country.  The 
League  was  stimulated  into  immense  activity, 
and  though  they  resolved  to  rest  satisfied  even- 
tually with  nothing  less  than  total  repeal,  they 
determined  to  accept  the  offered  instiJment  of 
reform  for  the  present.  Notwithstanding  its 
defeat  on  the  sugar  question,  the  goverament  de- 
clared its  intention  of  proceeding  with  its  com 
measures.  Sir  Robert  reel  saw  that  the  moment 
had  now  come  for  which  he  had  been  so  skllfhllj 
training  the  Conservative  party  for  nine  years, 
and  he  determined  to  forestall  the  ministerial 
proposition,  by  moving  that  the  Goverament  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House.  On  the 
27th  of  May  this  motion  was  carried  by  312  to 
311,  which  of  course  rendered  a  dissolution  in- 
evitable.   It  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  June. 

At  the  new  elections  the  ministry  were  in  an 
immense  minority,  but  three  of  the  League  were 
returned  to  parliament,  Mr.  Scott  for  Walsall, 
Dr.  Bowring  for  Bolton,  and  most  important  of 
all,  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  now  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  movement,  was  returned  for  Stock- 
port. 

In  the  ministerial  programme  the  Queen  re- 
commended the  Cora  Laws  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  with  a  view  to  their  revision.  The  Go- 
verament was  defeated  in  the  Lords  by  168  to 
96. 

Great  was  the  curiosity  to  hear  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  Protectionists  prognosticated  his  complete 
failure  in  the  House.  He  was  nothing  but  a 
mere  platform  orator,  only  fit  to  speak  to  mobs 
of  vulgar  manufacturers,  but  quite  unfit  to  ad- 
dress an  assembly  of  gentlemen  like  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  would  soon  find  his  level  there. 
Tes,  said  his  friends,  he  would  soon  find  his  level 
there,  and  it  will  be  amon^  the  best  orators  in  the 
House.  And  the  expectations  of  his  friends  were 
fully  realized.  Mr.  Cobden's  debut  in  the  House 
was  a  great  success.  He  spoke  on  the  second 
night  of  the  debate,  and  we  may  quote  some  re- 
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marks  of  bis  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
price  of  food  and  wages : — "  He  begged  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  relation  between 
the  price  of  food  and  the  price  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle, and  the  price  of  labor,  when  in  a  wholesome 
and  a  natural  state.  He  could  understand  in  the 
slave-holding  states  of  America  or  Cuba,  that  the 
price  of  labor  niight  be  determined  by  the  price 
of  provisions.  The  slave-holder  sat  down  and 
calculated  the  cost  of  raising  his  produce,  and  he 
calculated  the  price  of  labor  accordingly.  But  he 
would  come  to  another  state  of  society,  he  would 
refer  to  the  agricultural  districts,  where  wages 
had  reached  the  minimum,  and  he  would  ask, — 
was  the  rate  of  wages  raised  when  the  price  of 
provisions  was  increased  ?  They  were  told  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  why  was  it  the  case  ? 
Was  it  because  the  high  price  of  food  increased 
the  demand  for  labor  ?  or  rather,  was  not  the  in- 
crease given  out  of  charity,  and  in  the  shape  of 
charity,  because  the  wages  which  labor  before 
brought  were  reduced  to  a  scale  at  which  the 
laborer  could  not  support  himself  and  his  fiunily? 
He  would  come  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market 
in  the  manufiebcturing  districts.  There  the  rate  of 
waffes  had  no  more  connection  with  the  price  of 
food  than  with  the  changes  of  the  moon.  There 
the  rate  of  wages  depended  entirely  on  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  There  the  price  of  food  never 
became  a  test  of  the  value  of  labor.**  The  minis- 
try were  defeated  by  360  to  269,  and  of  course 
immediately  resigned. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  had  long  been  turned 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  proximate  minister. 
Both  parties,  the  Protectionists  and  Free  IVaders, 
were  deeply  anxious  to  discover  what  cpurse  he 
intended  to  pursue  on  the  question  wnich  now 
chiefly  engrossed  the  interests  of  both.  He  was, 
however,  far  too  wary  to  give  either  his  Mends 
or  his  opponents  any  clue  to  discover  his  plans. 
His  invariable  reply  was  that  he  was  not  yet 
formally  called  in  to  the  patient,  whose  previous 
physicians  must  be  dismissed  before  he  would  un- 
dertake to  prescribe.  Such  indications,  however, 
as  could  be  gathered  from  his  speeches,  were  not 
so  decided  as  to  reassure  his  party  of  his  Inflexible 
adherence  to  their  cause.  In  fact,  he,  with  his 
usual  caution,  in  his  very  first  address,  took  care 
to  leave  himself  a  loophole  for  a  future  change  of 
conduct.  After  a  few  weeks,  Parliament  ad- 
journed, and  the  Ministry  had  time  to  prepare 
their  measures  for  the  next  spring. 

The  country  was  now  in  the  midst  of  that  cycle 
of  bad  harv^ts,  which  seems  to  be  periodic,  and 
to  involve  some  deep  meteorological  law,  of  which 
some  indications  present  themselves,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  more  carefully  investigated  in  future 
times.  It  was  now  the  fourth  bad  harvest  in  suc- 
cession. During  the  autumn,  the  distress  of  the 
country  became  more  severe  and  wide-spread,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  league  were  proportionably 
increased.  A  crowd  of  lecturers  and  speakers 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  numerous 
demonstrations  took  place  in  the  midland  and 
western  counties.  In  fact,  the  whole  island  was 
in  a  commotion.  A  meeting  of  delegates  was 
summoned  for  February  in  London,  to  com- 
mence a  new  Parliamentary  campaign,  their 
forces  being  now  increased  by  the  pow^ul  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Cobden. 
Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  February. 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  taken  into 
the  cabinet  as  the  especial  representative  and 
organ  of  the  Protectiomsts.  On  the  Monday 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  session,  his 

Earty  were  dismayed,  alarmed,  and  perplexed  by 
is  sudden  resignation,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  it  was  caused  bv  the  determination  of  the 
cabinet  to  propose  a  change  in  the  Com  Laws,  of 
which  he  did  not  approve.  The  free  trade  party 
were  rather  curious  than  otherwise  to  hear  what 
the  proposal  was  to  be,  as  they  could  never  ex- 
pect that  Peel  and  a  Tory  government  would  pro- 
pose what  they  were  determined  to  have,  namely, 
total  repeal. 

During  the  week  there  was  intense  excitement. 
Delegates  to  the  number  of  nearly  six  hundred 
sat  in  Palace  Yard  to  support  their  Parliamentary 
friends.  Peel  at  length  produced  his  plan.  In 
1815,  80s.  had  been  considered  as  the  remunerat- 
ing price,  it  was  now  supposed  to  be  56s.  or  there- 
abouts. The  hicfaest  duty  was  reduced  from 
38s.  8d.  to  20s.  When  wheat  was  at  51s.,  the 
duty  was  to  be  208.,  and  to  be  reduced  by  a 
sliding  scale  to  Is.  when  the  price  was  74s. 
This  new  scale  was  accepted  with  suppressed 
mutterings  by  the  Protectionists,  lest  a  worse 
thing  should  befall  them.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates had  now  increased  to  700,  and  they  scorned 
such  a  small  concession,  and  determined  to  agitate 
more  fiercely  than  ever. 

On  the  14th  February,  Lord  John  Russell  pro- 
posed a  fixed  duty  as  preferable  to  a  sliding  scale, 
but  his  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  349 
to  226.  Mr.  Yilllers  then  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  total  repeal,  and  was  supported  in  a 
most  powerful  speech  by  Mr.  Cobden,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  393  to  90.  Mr.  Milnes, 
with  rather  an  unfortunate  prophecy,  described 
Mr.  Villiers  as  the  solitary  Robinson  Crusoe 
standing  on  the  barren  rock  of  Com  Law  Repeal. 
The  public  interest  had  now  increased  so  much 
that  there  were  2,881  petitions  with  1,540,755 
signatures  presented  to  the  House.  The  second 
r^ing  passed  by  284  to  176,  and  the  third  by 
229  to  90. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduced  scale  of  duties, 
the  public  distress  increased  greatly  daring  the 
summer,  and  was  general  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  the  commercial  oistricts.  Sfume- 
rous  deputations  waited  on  the  principal  ministers, 
detailinq^  the  most  heartrending  scenes  of  suffer- 
ing, which,  indeed,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  was  in- 
c(mtestible.  Parliament, however, wasprorogued 
without  any  further  alteration  in  the  Com  I^w ; 
and  in  August  a  general  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  for  nearly  three 
weeks  the  public  tranqniUity  was  in  the  utmost 
dimger.  The  League  determined  to  extend  its 
operations  more  into  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  for  that  purpose  England  was  divided  into 
twelve  circuits,  to  each  of  which  a  lecturer  and 
agent  were  appointed.  It  was  said  at  one  meet- 
ing of  the  League  that  2,000  lectures  had  been 
delivered,  and  more  than  5,000,000  tracts  had 
been  printed  and  circulated.  The  expenditure 
had  hitherto  been  ^100  per  week.  It  was  now 
determined  to  raise  it  to  ^1,000  a  week,  and  to 
raise  a  fund  of  ^50,000  by  January,  to  expend 
in  lectures  and  tracts  during  the  next  year. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1843,  the  new  Free 
Trade  Hall  was  opened,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
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to  annoiince  the  result  of  the  £^0,000  subscrip- 
tion. Independently  of  the  London  contributions, 
it  reached  ^42,000.  Numerous  other  meetings 
were  held  in  it  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Parliamentary  campaign. 

On  the  13th  February,  Lord  Howick  moved 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Ck)bden  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  each 
waited  for  the  other  to  speak,  like  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  Sir  Richard  Strahan.  On  the  fifth 
night  Mr.  Cobden  spoke,  and  made  as  usual  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  supporters  of  the  obnoxious 
laws.  They  were  quite  unable  to  answer  him  on 
general  principles.  *'  No  man,**  said  the  minis- 
terial paper,  "answered  these  charges  of  Mr. 
Cobden.  No  man  attempted  to  answer  them." 
All  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  was  to  protest  that  Hus- 
kisson  and  Adam  Smith  were  against  immediate 
and  precipitate  repeal,  and  in  favor  of  cautious 
progress.    The  motion  was  rejected  by  306  to  1 9 1 . 

Between  December  and  March,  136  meetings 
were  held  in  London,  and  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  ^22,000,  thus  making  the  total  far 
exceed  the  ^0,000,  which  it  had  been  said  the 
League  would  find  it  impossible  to  raise. 

The  league  now  tried  to  organise  an  establish- 
ment in  London,  but  they  were  refused  the  use 
of  Exeter  Hall,  and  it  would  have  been  too  ex- 
pensive to  build  a  Free  Trade  Hall  there,  as  well 
as  in  Manchester.  They  accordingly  engaged 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  immense  meetings 
were  held  every  week  during  Lent,  md.  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  established,  called  the  League. 
At  these  meetings  Mr.  Cobden  took  a  prominent 
part.  Among  many  other  eminent  speakers,  each  of 
them  admirable  in  his  own  way,  Mr.  Bright 
began  to  take  the  next  most  conspicuous  place  to 
Mr.  Cobden. 

It  may  be  a  curious  problem  to  the  future  his- 
torian, to  discover  how  far  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
by  this  time  become  a  convert  to  Free  Trade 
doctrines.  That  he  was  so  in  theory,  however 
he  may  have  hesitated  to  carry  them  out  too 
rapidly,  or  been  afraid  of  the  clamors  of  his  own 
party  if  he  attempted  to  abolish  what  he  was 
especially  put  into  power  to  maintain, — his 
8pK)cches  would  seem  to  indicate.  On  the  25th 
of  April,  Mr.  Ricardo  moved  that  this  country 
ought  not  to  postpone  the  remission  of  her  im- 
port duties  with  a  view  to  negociation  for  reci- 
procity. This  was  a  great  advance  in  doctrine, 
because  it  was  long  supposed  that  Free  Trade 
would  be  a  loss  to  any  country  without  recipro- 
city. Mr.  Ricardo  shewed,  in  an  able  speech,  that 
the  best  theoretical  and  practical  economists  had 
proved  that  a  country  should  adopt  liberal  com- 
mercial principles,  even  though  others  did  not 
imitate  her  example.  He  supported  this  view 
by  most  convincing  facts,  shewing  the  increased 
prosperity  of  countries  which  had  adopted  this 
plan.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
but  lost  by  135  to  61. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Villiers  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  Com  Law 
into  its  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  imme- 
diate abolition.  On  the  fifth  and  last  night  of 
the  debate  Mr.  Cobden  made  a  powerful  speech. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  381  to  125. 

The  raising  of  £60,000  by  subscription  had 
placed  means  of  greatly  increased  power  111  the 


hands  of  the  League,  and  thefar  operaUons  were 
proportionably  extended.  During  the  spring  of 
1843,  constant  meetings  were  held  in  the  country, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
efibrts  of  Mr.  Cobden  were  truly  gigantic  The 
very  strongholds  of  the  Protectionists  were  se- 
lected for  attack,  and  especially  on  market  days, 
when  the  fiEumers  were  congregated.  Among 
other  places,  great  meetings  were  held  at  Ux- 
bridge,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Rye,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford,  Aylesbury,  Maidstone,  Guild- 
ford, Colchester,  Winchester,  Lewes,  and  Bedfmrd, 
and  numerous  other  districts.  At  these,  Messrs. 
Cobden,  Bright,  Moore,  and  others,  addr^sed  the 
farmers  for  hours,  and  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, Free  Trade  resolutions  were  passed  either 
unopposed,  or  by  overwhelming  majorities,  only 
a  few  hands  being  held  up  for  Protection,  amid 
forests  of  those  for  Free  Trade. 

The  Parliamentary  strcngUi  of  the  Free  Traders 
received  a  great  accession  in  July,  by  the  return 
of  Mr.  Bright  for  Durham.  This  gentleman  had 
gradually  risen  among  the  numerous  eloquent 
and  able  speakers  of  the  League  to  a  position 
only  second  to  Mr.  Cobden ;  and  on  a  vacancy 
occurring  for  Durham,  it  was  determined  to  put 
him  forward.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Purvis,  a 
conservative  of  great  infinence  and  property  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bright  entered  the  town 
a  complete  stranger  to  it,  and  yet  carried  the 
election  by  488  to  410.  After  the  prorogation, 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  had  a  most  successful 
meeting  at  Canterbury.  In  fact,  the  requisitions 
for  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  to  address 
meetings  all  over  the  country  poured  in  such 
numbers,  that  no  man  could  comply  with  them 
all.  During  the  year  1843,  9,026,000  tracts  and 
stamped  publications,  weighing  upwards  of  100 
tons,  were  distributed  by  the  League,  and  its 
expenditure  was  £47,814. 

On  the  28th  September,  the  campaign  for  the 
ensuing  season  was  commenced  by  a  crowded 
meeting  at  Covent  Garden  Theati-e.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  £50,000  subscription  now  emboldened 
them  to  larger  operations,  and  for  the  next  year 
it  was  determined  to  raise  £100,000.  But  the 
cause  of  the  League  was  immensely  advanced  by 
the  open  accession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  money  power,  and 
who  was  certainly  the  last  man  to  join  anything 
which  did  not  promise  success.  A  vacancy  in  the 
representation  of  the  City  of  London  also  oc- 
curred, and  the  Free  Tradws  succeeded  in  car- 
rying their  candidate,  Mr.  Pattison,  by  a  majority 
of  6,535  to  6,834,  over  Mr.  Baring,  the  Protec- 
tionist. Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  also  joinea  it. 

The  first  day  of  the  yeai*  brought  them  further 
strength.  They  already  counted  the  chief  of  the 
money  and  manufacturing  interests  among  them. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  the  chief  of  the  landowners,  sent  in 
his  subscription  of  £500.  A  vigorous  campaign 
to  raise  £100,000  now  began,  and  the  movement 
was  extejided  to  Scotland.  Crowded  meetings 
were  held  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Green- 
ock, Aberdeen,  Leith,  Haddington,  Linlithgow, 
Lanark,  Galashiels,  &c.,  at  all  of  which  large 
contributions  were  raised.  The  League  now  de- 
termined to  give  up  petitioning  Paruament,  and 
to  direct  their  whole  strength  to  influence  the 
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constitneneies.  Before  the  Farliamentai^  move 
of  the  season,  six  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Covent  Grarden  Theatre.  These 
were  continued  daring  the  session,  and  in  them 
a  strong  sign  of  the  times  was  seen ;  among  the 
most  able  and  effective  speakers  were  several 
tenant  farmers  and  landlords.  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  Ducie,  and  others,  were  also  earnest  sap- 
jwrters  of  the  movement. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Cobden  rose  to 
make  the  move  of  the  session,  it  was  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the 
effects  of  Protective  duties  on  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  farmers  and  laborers  of  the  country.  His 
most  able  speech  was  full  of  details  of  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  population  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  224  to  133, 
but  this  showed  the  progress  that  was  being  made 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Parliament  which  was  elected 
expressly  to  maintain  protection. 

On  the  2^th  of  June,  Mr.  Yilliers  moved  for 
the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  328  to  124.  These 
repeated  divisions  &owed  good  progress,  for  while 
in  1842,  those  who  voted  far  total  repeal  were 
only  92  and  their  opponents  395,  in  1844  the  free 
traders  had  risen  to  124,  and  their  opponents  had 
fallen  to  330,  that  is,  in  two  years  the  majority 
against  than  had  decreased  by  about  100.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  were  secretly  convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  maintaining  the  corn  laws, 
but  not  having  courage  to  avow  a  change  of  opin- 
ion adopted  the  middle  course  of  staying  away. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  same  course  of 
agitation  and  speaking  during  1844,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the 
League  adopted  a  still  more  efficient  method  of 
acting  upon  the  constituencies  by  creating  great 
numbers  of  408.  freeholders  in  hostile  districts. 
They  saw  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  pointed  out  the 
true  scene  of  the  conflict — ^the  registration  courts. 
Great  pains  were  taken  with  the  registrations 
this  year,  and  the  accession  to  the  number  of  the 
iree  trade  constituencies  was  considerable. 

The  harvest  of  1844  was  very  abundant,  and 
consequently  the  distress  of  the  people  was  much 
mitigated,  and  the  Protectionists  began  to  cry  out 
that  the  League  was  exhausted,  and  would  speedily 
expire.  They  were,  however,  very  grievously 
mistaken.  It  was  not  working  so  strenuously,  it 
was  true,  by  open  agitation,  but  it  was  hard  at 
work,  and  very  sucessfolly  too,  in  the  more  quiet 
and  effectual  mode  of  acquiring  voters.  The 
Queen^s  speech,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
noticed  the  revival  of  trade,  and  commerce,  and 
prosperity.  In  the  debate  on  the  address  Lord 
John  Russell  showed  that  he  had  made  consider- 
able process  in  free  trade  doctrines,  for  he  said  he 
was  convinced  that  Protection  was  not  the  support 
but  the  bane  of  agriculture,  and  he  said  that  the 
present  period  of  prosperity  was  the  best  time 
to  consider  whether  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
should  not  be  still  further  extended. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  Mr.  Cobden  moved  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry  of  the  effects  of  the  Com 
Laws  on  agriculturists.  The  majority  against 
him  now  shewed  a  very  remarkable  falling  off. 
The  numbers  were  121  to  213.  Thus  the  ma- 
jority in  three  years  had  fallen  from  303  to  92. 

In  May,  a  great  bazaar  was  held  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  which  was  kept  open  about 


three  weeks,  uid  produced  upwards  of  £25,000 
of  receipts. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Lord  J.  Russell  brought 
forward  a  series  of  resolutions,  that  the  present 
state  of  prosperity  was  a  favorable  time  to  con- 
sider what  measures  might  ^rmanently  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labormg  classes.  In  his 
speech  he  declared  himself  in  &vor  of  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  of  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  His  motion  was 
rejected  by  182  to  104. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Mr.  Yilliers  rose  to  make 
the  last  of  his  annual  motions,  though  no  one  then 
foresaw  the  speedy  triumph  of  his  cause.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said, — "I 
must  say,  that  I  think  experience  has  shown  that 
a  high  price  of  com  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  a  high  rate  of  wages.  But  I  believe 
it  would  be  impossible  to  show  that  the  rate  of 
wages  varies  with  the  price  of  corn ;  and  speaking 
generally  of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  conn* 
try,  I  think  it  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  to  their  advanti^e  that  there  should  be  perma- 
nently a  high  price  of  com.**  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  254  to  122,  being  the  smallest  number 
that  had  voted  against  it. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  good  and  bad 
seasons  occur  in  cycles.  After  the  terrible  series 
of  bad  seasons  which  ended  in  1843,  it  was  not 
unnatural  to  expect  a  series  of  plentiful  ones, 
after  the  good  one  of  1844.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  in  1845,  amid  the  expectations  of  the 
Protectionists  that  the  crop  would  be  good,  and 
thus  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  which 
caused  the  clamor  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  But  in  the  middle  of  August,  alarming 
symptoms  began  to  appear  in  the  crops  of  potatoes, 
upon  which  the  subsistence  of  so  many  millions 
depended.  And  as  the  autumn  advanced,  they 
became  worse  and  worse,  and,  especially  in  Ire- 
land, the  progress  of  the  disease  was  fearfuL 
Heavy  rains  set  in,  in  September,  and  continued 
for  about  three  weeks.  In  the  beginning  of  October 
it  became  apparent  that  the  wheat  crop  was  greatly 
deficient  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Prices 
accordingly  began  to  rise,  but  not  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  crop  of  1844  had  been  more  abundant  than 
any  one  had  supposed. 

The  well  ascertained  scarcity  reinvigorated  the 
efforts  of  the  Free  Traders.  From  aU  parts  of 
the  country  remonstrances  came  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment, calling  upon  them  to  open  the  ports,  and 
let  in  food.  The  Times  now  joined  the  cry,  a 
sure  symptom  of  its  approaching  success.  On 
the  28th  October,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  into  which  8,000 
gained  admittance,  and  hundreds  were  tumed 
away.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  called  upon 
the  meeting  to  demand  the  government  to  open 
the  ports. 

Repeated  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  were  held. 
It  was  well  known  that  most  alarming  reports 
were  pouring  in  from  Ireland,  but  on  the  7th  of 
November,  uie  Standard,  the  ministerial  paper, 
flung  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  Free  Traders, 
and  declared  that  the  ports  should  not  be  opened, 
as  there  was  abundance  of  supplies  in  the  country. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

own  opinion  at  this  time,  as  to  the  necessity  of 

abolisMng  the  Corn  Laws,  and  however  much  he 

.  may  have  been  hampered  with  his  party  conncc- 
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tions  in  giying  effect  to  it,  his  opponent  was  free 
from  any  sncb  trammels.  Lord  John  Russell, 
now  seeing  that  the  tide  of  free  trade  opinion 
was  fast  becoming  irresistible,  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  country  was  surprised  by 
a  letter  from  him,  dated  Edinburgh,  November 
22nd,  stating  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Com  Laws  had  undergone  a  complete  chauge 
in  twenty  years.  He  used  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Com  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rules  of 
Political  Econonnr,  but  he  was  now  convinced  of 
the  contrary.  He  had  formerly  proposed  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  as  a  compromise,  but  he  now 
saw  that  was  untenable.  *^  It  is  no  longer  worth 
while  to  contend  for  a  fixed  duty.  In  1841,  the 
Free  Trade  party  would  have  agreed  to  a  duty  of 
8s.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  after  a  lapse  of  vears 
this  duty  might  have  been  further  reduced,  and 
ultimately  abolished.  But  the  imposition  of  any 
duty  at  present,  without  a  provision  for  its 
extinction  within  a  short  period,  would  but 
prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently  frnitM  of 
animosity  and  discontent.         ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

^Let  us  then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of 
commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of 
bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause  of 
penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the 
people." 

This  letter  of  course  was  an  additional  em- 
barrassment to  the  Groverament.  Repeated  meet- 
ings of  the  cabinet  gave  notice  to  the  outside 
world  of  fierce  intemal  struggles.  At  last,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  the  Times  astounded  the  world 
by  announcing  that  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
was  no  longer  a  secret.  Parliament  was  to  be 
summoned  early  in  January,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  Commons,  would  propose  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  The  protectionists  were  frantic. 
Contradictions  in  the  coarsest  language,  and 
printed  in  the  largest  type,  of  the  announcement 
of  the  Timet^  were  reiterated  in  their  papers. 
The  Timet  simply  said  that  time  would  prove  the 
trath  of  its  assertion.  On  the  8th  of  December, 
the  Ministry  resigned,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
was  commanded  to  form  another  on  Free  Trade 

Srinciples.  Sir  Robert  Peel  promised  his  indivi- 
ual  support,  and  full  information  was  given  to  him 
of  the  facts  in  possession  of  the  Government,  but 
not  of  its  proposed  measures.  However,  after 
twelve  days,  Lord  John  Russell  found  himself 
unable  to  form  a  govemment,  and  on  the  20th  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  commanded  to  re-assume  his 
position* 

At  length  the  success  of  the  seven  years*  labors 
of  the  League  seemed  certain,  and  it  appeared  to 
some  that  they  need  give  themselves  no  further 
trouble.  But  not  so  did  it  appear  to  its  leaders. 
They  determined  to  trust  to  no  one  but  them- 
selves for  success,  and  to  renew  their  efforts  with 
greater  vigor  than  ever.  On  the  2drd  December, 
an  immense  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  League.  It  was 
then  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hemry  Ashworth, 
carried  with  acclamation,  to  raise  a  frind  of 
X250,000,  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
subscriptions  reached  ^60,000.  Subscriptions 
rwpidly  poured  in  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Meetings  were  held  in  nearly  every  town  of  any 
size  in  uie  kingdom,  and  large  sums  raised  in  each. 


At  length  on  the  22nd  of  January,  the  seasioa 
of  Parliament,  which  was  looked  to  with  such 
deep  anxiety,  and  which  was  to  inaogurate  one 
of  the  most  memorable  revolutions  in  the  annals 
of  the  world,  commenced.  The  Queen*s  speech 
congratulated  the  country  on  the  prosperous 
resists  which  had  already  attended  the  increased 
adoption  of  Free  Trade  measures,  and  advised 
their  further  extension,  especially  with  referaice 
to  the  food  of  the  people. 

Lord  Francis  E^^rton,  the  mover  of  the 
address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  avowed  thai 
his  opinion  on  the  Com  Laws  had  undergone  a 
complete  change,  and  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  restrictions  permanently  applied 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign  commodities  should 
no  longer  be  adopted  by  the  Legislatore  of  this 
countiy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  explained  the  cause  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  avowed  a 
change  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  protection, 
and  that  the  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Com  Laws  were  untaiable.  One  of  these  argu- 
ments was,  ^*  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with 
the  price  of  provisions,  that  high  prices  implied 
high  wages,  and  that  low  wages  were  the  am- 
comitants  of  low  prices.  *  *  *  I  do  not 
believe,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years,  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the 
price  of  food.  I  do  not  beleve  that  with  high 
prices,  wages  will  necessarily  rise  in  the  same 
ratio.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  low  price  of  food 
necessarily  implies  a  low  rate  of  wages.  *  *  * 
Who  can  denv  the  foct,  that  during  the  three  years 
that  preceded  the  month  of  October  last,  prices 
were  comparatively  low  ?  There  was  comparative 
cheapness  and  plenty,  and  yet  at  no  period  were 
the  wages  of  labor  higher  than  during  that  period. 
If  you  take  the  three  preceding  years,  you  will 
fina  hiffh  prices,  and  coexistent  with  high  prices 
you  will  find  low  wages.  Well,  then,  I  have  six 
years;  I  have,  during  the  first  three  years,  high 
prices  and  low  wages ;  I  have,  during  the  last 
three  years,  low  prices  and  high  wages ;  and  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  ihaX,  wages  do  not 
varv  with  the  price  of  provisions.  They  do  vary 
with  the  increase  of  capital,  with  the  prosperity  oc 
the  country,  with  the  mcreased  power  to  employ 
labor,  but  there  is  no  immediate  relation  between 
wages  and  provisions— or  if  there  be  a  relation, 
it  is  in  an  inverse  ratio. "  He  then  detailed  the 
triumphant  success  of  his  Free  Trade  measures, 
and  that  he  could  continue  the  conflict  in  fiivor 
of  protection  no  longer.  He  explained  the  nature 
of  the  fearfhl  reports  the  government  bad 
received,  and  claimed  for  himself,  as  responsible 
minister  of  the  Crown,  to  decide  what  was  best 
for  the  public  safety. 

The  new  financial  and  commercial  measures  of 
the  government  were  announced  for  the  27th  of 
January.  Expectation  was  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Prince  Albert  for  the  first  time 
attended  a  sitting  of  the  House.  At  half  past 
four,  upwards  of  400  members  were  in  their 
places.  The  strangers*  seats  below  the  bar  were 
crowded  with  peers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  amidst 
breathless  sUence,  to  expUin  the  ministerial  in- 
tentions. Well  knowing  that  the  engrossing  in- 
terest of  his  audience  was  fixed  on  corn,  and  that 
if  thev  once  knew  his  intentions  on  that,  they 
would  care  ciunparatively  little  about  any  other 
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alterations,  he  took  care  to  keep  that  subject  to 
the  last.  Afler  keeping  the  House  on  tenter- 
hooks for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  came  to 
his  proposition  on  corn.  In  this  he  determined 
to  follow  nobody's  plan  but  his  own.  He  refused 
immediate  and  total  repeal ;  he  refused  a  fixed 
duty.  He  proposed  a  temporary  continuance  of 
a  sliding  scale,  which  was  finally  to  expire  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1849.  Until  then,  he  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  sliding  scale,  commencing 
with  10s.  when  the  price  was  48s.,  and  diminish- 
ing to  4s.,  being  a  shilling  of  diminution  of  duty 
for  every  shilling  com  rose  in  price,  till  53s.,  after 
which  it  was  to  be  fixed.  Mr.  Miles  proposed 
that  the  House  should  consider  the  ministerial 
measures  that  day  six  months.  The  debate 
raged  for  twelve  nights,  on  the  last  of  which  Mr. 
Cobden  made  one  of  his  usual  pointed  speeches. 
The  amendment  was  negatived  by  337  to  240. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  Wr,  Yilliers  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  repeal  should  be  total  and 
immediate,  but  this  was  rejected  by  265  to  78. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  tll^  second  reading  was 
carried  by  302  to  214.  After  some  other  fiitile 
attempts  at  obstruction,  the  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  May,  by  327  to  229. 
The  Bill  passed  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  211 
to  164  on  the  second  reading. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  now  safely  conducted  into 
harbour  his  ffreat  measure.     He  had  conferred 
the  greatest  blessing  on  his  country,  but  his  per- 
fidy to  his  party  was  unforgivable.     Their  thirst 
for  vengeance  only  sought  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play itself,  and  that  was  soon  presented.    The 
fovemment  had  considered  it  necessary  to  intro- 
uce  a  coercion  act  for  Ireland.    The  discussion 
of  this  had  been  dropped  till  the  great  com 
measure  was  secure.    When  that  was  effected, 
the  Arms  Bill  was  resumed.    Sir  William  Somer- 
ville  moved  that  it  be  adjoumed  for  six  months. 
On  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate  the  messengers 
brought  the  assent  of  the  Lords  to  the  Com  BilL 
The  rarious  Protectionists  who  had  voted  for  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill,  joined  the  opposition, 
and  the  government  was  defeated  by  292  to  219. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  a  memorable  scope  was 
enacted.    The  greatest  minister  of  modem  times, 
having  just  achieved  the  pinnacle  of  his  great- 
ness, came  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  former 
errors,  and  to  biar  perpetual  witness  of  the  in- 
vincible power  of  trath.     If  the  Liberals  could 
have  carried  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  it 
would  probably  have  strengthened  their  power 
for  many  vears.     Bat  the  government  of  Sir 
Robert  reel  was  founded  on  a  false  principle,  and 
when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  it  was  shattered  to 
pieces.     On   this  solemn   occasion,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  attained  his  true  greatness,  and  being 
emancipated  firom  the  thraldom  of  a  partv,  be- 
came the  pride  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  nil  to 
render  the  acknowledgment  that  was  due. —  ^*  I 
said  truly,  that  in  proposing  our  measures  of 
commercial  policy,  I  had  no  wish  to  rob  others  of 
the  credit  justly  due  to  them,    I  must  say  with 
reference  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  as  I  say 
with  reference  to  ourselves,  that  neither  of  us  is 
the  party  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
them.    There  has  been  a  combination  of  parties 
generally  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that  com- 
bination, and  the  influence  of  government,  have 
led  to  their  ultimate  success ;  but  the  name  which 


ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  those 
measures  is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  lord,  tho 
organ  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  n6r 
is  it  mine.  The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and 
will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those 
measures,  is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting  I  be- 
lieve, from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has 
with  untiring  energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason, 
and  has  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  eloquence 
the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  unaffected 
and  unadorned;  the  name  which  ought  to  be 
chiefly  associated  with  the  success  of  those 
measures,  is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.** 

Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  riven  expression  to  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  country.  He  had 
^*  well  said  that  the  merit  of  this  great  commercial 
measure  is  not  due  to  hon.  >Cembers  on  this,  or 
on  that  side  of  the  House ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
due  to  the  talent,  the  abili^,  the  perseverance, 
and  firnmess  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  Member  for 
Stockport.  The  right  honorable  baronet  has  paid 
a  just  and  deserved  compliment  to  the  name  of 
Richard  Cobden.  When  the  house  and  the 
country  look  to  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of 
these  events,  they  will  see  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden,  a  man  distinguished  by  great  zeal  and 
enU^tenment  in  advancing  a  grc^  and  important 
change  in  our  commercial  code.**  Lord  Grey 
said  m  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords, — *'  In  his  opinion,  this  country  owed  a  debt 
of  graititude  to  the  leaders  of  that  body  ( the 
League),  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Cobden. 
He  said  that  to  him,  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  in- 
defatigable energy  and  perseverance— not  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  not  to  that  partv  in  Parliament  with 
which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  connected,  but 
to  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Cobden,  were  the^  in- 
debted for  the  achievement  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  measures  with 
reference  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  British 
people  which  ever  received  the  san(^ion  of  Parlia- 
ment. To  him  the  country  should  feel  deeply  in- 
debted. He  had  achieved  this  triumph  by  means 
altogether  unexceptionable.  There  had  been  no 
app^  to  physical  force,  no  threatening  displays 
of  great  multitudes  of  persons  collected  together, 
[A  noble  Lord  :  Because  he  could  not  get  theuL] 
The  noble  lord  said,  *  because  he  could  not  get 
them.*  He  attributed  it,  however,  to  a  different 
cause.  He  believed  it  was  because  Mr.  Cobden 
thought,  and  thought  justly,  that  the  proper  way 
of  acting  on  the  opinion  of  Parliament  was 
through  the  opinion  of  the  nation.  All  his  e£fbrt8 
had  been  addressed  towards  converting  the  opinion 
of  the  nation — ^towards  teaching  both  farmers  and 
manufacturers  what  the  real  interests  of  the  com- 
munity upon  this  subject  were,  and  considering 
the  time  m  which  this  great  change  of  opinion 
had  been  attempted,  he  must  say,  that  his  success 
appeared  to  him  almost  miraculous.** 

The  eyes  of  the  country  were  now  turned  upon 
the  League,  and  great  anxiety  was  felt  to  know 
what  it  would  do,  now  that  its  ostensible  purpose 
was  accomplished.  There  had  been  one,  and 
one  only,  similar  association,  that  for  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  now  in  the  position  of  0*Connell. 
But  the  Catholic  Association  had  set  a  baneful 
example.  When  its  purpose  was  accomplished  it 
should  have  been  dissolved.    But  such  had  not 
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been  the  case.  Foi*  many  years  its  leader  had 
kept  the  country  in  continuons  turmoil  and  agita- 
tion for  an  insincere  object,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  OTonneirs  agitation,  laudable  in  its  com- 
mencement, had  degenerated  for  many  years  into 
a  hollow  hypocrisy,  with  no  real  object  but  to 
collect  an  annuity  for  himself.  It  was  feared  that 
the  Lea^e  might  follow  this  example,  and  having 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  might 
employ  its  gigantic  power  in  furthering  organic 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

But  it  lost  no  time  in  belying  these  prognosti- 
cations, and  in  indicating  its  constitutional  and 
disinterested  character.  On  the  2nd  July,  the 
final  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  league  took 
place  at  Manchester,  and  was  attended  by  500 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  Country.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  G^)rge  Wilson,  gave  a  sketch  of  its 
history,  and  then  Mr.  Ck)bden  came  forward  and 
in  a  solemn  speech  moved  the  suspension  of  the 
active  operations  of  the  League,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bright.  Subscribers  to  the 
£250,000  fund  were  released  from  payment  after 
their  first  instalment,  and  the  executive  Council 
were  empowered  to  resuscitate  it  if  the  Protec- 
tionist party  should  make  any  serious  effort  to 
restore  protection.  Mr.  Cobden  then  detailed  the 
labors  of  the  chief  members  of  the  council,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Chairman,  had  attended  1361 
meetings  of  the  council;  Mr.  Prentice,  1127, 
Mr.  Samuel  Lees,  863,  Mr.  Rawson,  601,  Mr. 
T.  Woolley,  485,  Mr.  W.  Bickham,  474,  Mr. 
W.  Evans,  444,  Mr.  Henry  Rawson,  258.  Mr. 
Cobden  then  said  that  these  gentlemen  deserved 
some  testimonial  for  their  services.  The  Chahrman, 
though  first  offered  £500,  and  then  £1,000  a  year, 
had  always  refused  to  receive  a  fEurthing  of  re- 
muneration. He  proposed  that  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  £10,000  should  be  presented  to  him  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  League  ^^^  motion  was 
carried  unanimously,  with  shouts  of  applause.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  consider  and 
decide  upon  a  testimonial  to  the  other  gentlemen 
named  by  Mr.  Cobden.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
tea  and  coffee  silver  service  of  240  ounces,  should 
be  presented  to  each.  The  chairman  then  said, 
**As  no  other  gentleman  has  anything  to  address 
to  this  meeting,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  say  that  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  stands  conditionally  dis- 
solved ;  **  an  announcement  which  was  received 
with  solemn  silence. 

Suitable  and  well  deserved  rewards  had  been 
presented  to  the  chairman,  and  several  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  counciL  But  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  two  who  were  best 
known  to  the  public,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 
A  spontaneous  subscription  among  the  Free 
Traders  of  the  country  presented  Mr.  Cobden  with 
£75,000,  and  Mr.  Brlffht  with  a  valuable  library. 

Such  is  a  short  and  very  meagre  sketch,  but 
unfortunately  such  a  one  only  is  compatable  with 
our  limits,  of  this  memorable  event.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  more  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  or  in  that  of  any  other,  than  the 
rise  of  this  movement  in  a  small  room  over  a  stable 
in  Manchester,  its  rapid  progress,  the  constitution- 
ality and  the  moderation  of  its  course,  its  marvellous 
success,  and  the  transcendant  influence  it  is  here- 
after destined  to  exercise  over  the  happiness  of 
nations.  Although  we  have  of  course  been  obliged 
to  select  the  one  name  which,  by  universal  consent, 


stood  as  the  most  illustrious  of  the  association, 
with  whom  to  connect  it,  there  were  hosts  of  ot&a^ 
each  admirable  in  his  own  way,  who  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  its  success.  But  in  the  general 
history  of  a  campaign,  where  all  have  done  nobly, 
the  names -of  each  individual  ofilcer  cannot  be 
specified.  But  the  three  volumes  of  the  League 
newspaper  are  an  imperishable  record  of  their 
services.  Englishmen  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
with  just  pride  the  history  of  the  seven  years  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  as  recorded  by  Napier.  His 
volumes  no  doubt  are  a  glorious  monument  of  the 
bravery,  the  firmness,  the  endurance  and  the  per- 
severance of  the  people  of  this  country  under 
overwhelming  difficulties.  But  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  history  of  the  seven  years*  contest 
of  the  League  is  a  monument  in  every  way  as  well 
deserving  our  admiration.  As  a  record  of  fervent, 
rational,  and  convincing  eloquence  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  a  righteous  and  beneficent  cause,  it  is  one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  human  race. 

It  has  often  been  mentioned  in  detraction  of  tiie 
members  of  the  Leagife,  that  they  were  fighting 
for  their  own  selfish  interests.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  notice  such  a  flimsy  charge.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  every  one  who  struggles 
to  free  himself  from  an  unjust  oppression.  If 
they  had  sought  to  impose  restraints  on  others  there 
might  have  been  good  ground  for  such  a  chai^ 
But  they  were  only  determined  to  free  themselves 
from  burdens  imposed  by  others.  The  interests  c^ 
the  League  were  the  interests  of  the  human  race. 
And  therein  lay  the  secret  of  their  success.  It 
was  not  the  mere  eloquence  of  Cobden,  nor  the 
treason  of  Peel,  which  insured  the  triumph  of 
Free  Trade.  As  a  mere  popular  agitator  0*Con- 
nell  was  far  more  formidable  than  Cobden,  and 
yet,  when  his  eloquence  was  employed  on  behalf 
of  a  hollow  cause,  it  sank  beneath  genonal  con- 
tempt But  the  success  of  the  Lei^e  is  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  innate  power  of  truth, 
when  allowed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  free  dis- 
cussion, to  win  its  way  against  the  most  powerfril 
prejudices  and  interests.  And  every  one  knows  that 
the  removal  of  protection  has  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  agriculture  itself.  Never  at 
any  time  has  agriculture  made  such  progress  as 
since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  dismal 
forebodings  of  the  protectionists  have  been  com- 
pletely fabified.  Instead  of  capital  being  with- 
drawn from  farming,  it  has  rapidly  poured  into  it. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  a  commercial  view  tJiat  Free 
Trade  has  been  beneficial.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  the  continental  revolutions  of  1848 
had  come  upon  us  with  the  com  laws  unrepealed, 
the  10th  of  April  of  that  year  would  have  ended 
in  a  very  different  way  to  what  it  did. 

The  superhuman  exertions  of  Mr.  Cobden 
rendered  considerable  repose  necessaiy  after  the 
exciting  scenes  of  the  great  Corn  Law  victory. 
He  then  made  a  tour  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  was  more  like  a  triumphal  progress  than  any- 
thing else ;  every  great  town  invited  him  to  a 
public  banquet.  At  the  dissolution  of  1847,  he 
was  returned  spontaneously  by  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  for  which  he  sat  till  1857.  He 
then  retired  from  public  lifs  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  was  elected  for  Rochdale  in  May,  1859. 

Mr.  Cobden  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the 
part  of  England  in  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  whkh  will  for  ever  break 
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down  the  barriers  of  its  prohibitire  policj,  and 
though  no  donbt  not  so  liberal  as  might  be  de- 
sired, is  yet  an  immense  stride  in  the  direction 
of  Free  Trade. 

We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846,  ought  to 
mark  an  era,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
bat  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  the  establishment  of  Free 
Trade  is  the  whole  end  and  object  of  the  Science 
of  Political  Economy.  But  that  is  a  very  great 
mistake  indeed.  It,  in  fact,  only  clears  the  ground 
and  removes  obstructions  from  the  erection  of  the 
Science. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  inquiry  to  de- 
termine what  the  real  effect  of  Adam  Smith's 
work  has  been  in  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  ? 
Is  it  not  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
League  might  have  existed,  and  procured  the 
establishment  of  Free  Trade,  without  Adam 
Smith  haying  written  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  practical  eyils  of  the  Com  Laws  would 
haye  forced  themselyes  upon  the  keen-eyed  manu- 
facturers without  any  teaching  ?  At  all  eyents, 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Wealth  of  NaHons.  If  the  repeal  of  the 
Ccom  Laws  be  really  due  to  that  work,  then  no 
doubt  Adam  Smith  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  to  the  human  race.  But  it 
IS  not  permitted  to  any  man,  howeyer  illustrious, 
to  arrest  the  tide  of  science.  During  the  heat, 
the  turmoil,  and  the  dust  of  the  battle,  to  estab- 
lish a  great  practical  principle,  there  is  little  time 
to  attend  to  the  niceties  of  language,  and  the 
exact  expressions  of  science.  But  now  that  the 
great  yictory  is  won,  and  men  are  enabled  to  sit 
down  in  a  quiet,  inquiring  spirit,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  complete,  calm,  and  deliberate  resuryey 
of  the  whole  science.  The  destruction  of  pro- 
tection is  the  first  fruits  of  the  straggles  of  the 
infont  science,  and  not  its  termination.  The  de- 
finition of  the  science  which  has  receiyed  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  of  modem 
times  is,  that  it  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
exchangeable  relatUme  of  quantitiee^  in  which  a 
state  of  free  exchange  is  presupposed. 

Kow  eyery  one  who  has  studied  the  science 
knows  perfectly  well,  that  though  economists  of 
all  schools  are  thoroughly  united  in  the  doctrine 
of  Free  Trade,  yet  that  the  science  itself  is  in  a 
most  lamentable  state.  There  is  not  a  single  de- 
finition, or  general.law  in  it,  which  is  not  t^  sub- 
ject of  the  warmest  controyersies  ;  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  in  which  any  two  economists  agree. 
Is  this  a  creditable  state  of  things  ?  Is  it  ineyit- 
able,  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itsdf  ?  We  answer,  certainly  not.  We  say  that 
it  is  as  certainly  possible  to  settle  the  definitions 
and  axioms  of  Political  Economy,  as  those  of  any 
other  science  whateyer.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
set  about  it  in  the  same  way.  The  immortal 
discoverers  and  founders  of  the  different  physical 
sciences  have  left  us  sure  and  certain  models  to 
guide  us  how  a  science  should  be  formed.  There 
h  no  one  conversant  with  their  early  history  who 
can  fiedl  to  see  that  their  early  progress  was  beset 
with  controversies,  presenting  the  most  striking 
analogies  to  those  which  now  unhappily  divide 
Economists.  And  we  say  that  there  is  no  con- 
troveri^  now  existing  among  economists  regarding 
the  definitions  and  axioms  o^  their  science,  whi<£ 


cannot  be  conclusively  settled  by  the  analogy  of 
some  controversy  in  some  physical  science. 

The  time  has  now  come,  then,  for  the  birth  of 
a  new  science  of  Political  Economy,  in  which  all 
its  definitions  and  all  its  axioms  shfdl  be  suc- 
cessively subjected  to  the  searching  and  well 
settled  laws  of  Inductive  Logic,  and  it  will  then 
take  rank  as  an  exact  science. 

When  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  much 
of  what  passes  current  in  books  as  established 
tmth  is  mere  delusion,  and  much  that  is  supposed 
to  be  paradoxical  will  bo  shewn  to  be  undoubted 
tmth. 

England,  Ireland^  and  America.  London, 
1835. 

1793  and  1853,  in  three  letters,    London,  1853. 

How  wars  are  got  up  in  India.    London,  1853. 

What  next,  and  next?    London,  1856. 

OOCHINy  JEAN  DENIS  MABIE,  bom  in 
1 789.  An  advocate  before  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
Died  in  1841. 

De  V extinction  de  la  mendiciie,    Paris,  1829. 

Manuel  des  fondateurs  et  des  directeurs  des 
premieres  Scoles  de  Tenfance  connues  sous  le  nom 
de  saUes  dasile.    Paris,  1845. 

COCHSANE,  OEOBOK 

On  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  Cheat  Britain 
and  Ireland,    London,  1845. 

COCHUT,  P.  A. 

Lawy  son  systhne  et  son  Spoque.    Paris,  1853. 

OOCE|  B.  of  LiverpooL 
An  examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee.    London,  1810. 

COSLLN,  0.  P.  W.  FERDINAND  DE,  bora 
in  1766,  in  Lippe.  In  1806  he  was  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts,  when  the  French  occupied 
Berlin,  which  office  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He 
spent  his  leisure  in  writing  works  on  financial 
questions.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  and  ap- 
pointed to  a  place  in  the  office  of  Prince  Harden- 
berg.    He  died  13th  January,  1820. 

Die  neue  StaaUweisheit,    Berlin,  1812. 
Materialen  fur  die  preussiscJte  staatswtrihschaft" 
liche  Oesetzgeburg.    Leipslg,  1811. 

OOESSIN,  F.  0.  A  socialist  writer,  born  in 
1782,  and  died  in  1842. 

Les  n/Buf  livreSy  suivi  de  la  thiorie  de  renvahisse- 
ment  et  dun  aper^  ghiSral  de  la  thSorie  des 
formes  sociales.    Paris,  1809. 

OOFFINIEBES,  ANT.  SIMEON  OABBIEL 

bom  in  1786.  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  an  advocate 
before  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

De  la  bourse  et  des  speculations  sur  hs  effeta 
publics.    Paris,  1824. 

Etudes  sur  le  budget,  et  spicialement  sur  Vim* 
p6t fonder.    Paris,  1848. 

COEES,  BEBNABD. 
Compendium  of  finance,  Sfc.    London,  1822. 
Sufplement  to  the  1th  edition  ofFairman  on  the 
Funas.    London,  1827« 
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COHEN,  H. 

Description  genirale  des  mormaies  de  la  RSpub^ 
lique  Ramaine^  communement  appeUes  MidaUles 
ConstdaircM.    Londres,  1857. 

COIONET,  FBAN90IS. 

Ri/orme  du  crSdii  et  du  commerce.    Paris,  1 849. 


conr. 

About  mending  the  coyn. 


London,  1695. 


COINAOK 

Decimal  Coinage ;  a  short  and  easy  method  of 
changing  the  present  currency  into  the  decimal 
system,    London,  1854. 

Decimal  Coinage;  what  it  ought^  and  what  it 
ought  not  to  be.    London,  1854. 

COINAOE.  Most  nations,  even  the  rudest, 
have  felt  the  advantage  of  employing  some  sub- 
stance to  perform  the  functions  of  a  currency. 
Under  the  article  Cubbbnct,  we  have  noticed 
most  of  the  substances  which  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose  by  different  nations.  A  metal,  how- 
ever, of  some  sort  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
greatest  advantages,  and  of  these,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  have  been  chiefly  preferr^ 

Gold  and  silver,  however,  in  a  perfectly  pure 
state  are  too  soft  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  some  other  metal  with  them 
to  harden  them,  which  is  called  alloy.  By  a 
chemical  law,  whenever  two  metals  are  mixed 
together,  the  compound  is  harder  than  either  of 
them  in  a  pure  state. 

2.  When  gold  and  silver  are  in  the  mass,  they 
are  called  Bullion,  which,  of  course,  may  be  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  But  as  the  laws  of 
all  countries  in  which  bullion  is  coined  into  money 
define  the  quantity  of  alloy  to  be  mixed  with  the 
pure  metal,  we  shall  in  this  article  use  the  word 
Bullion  to  mean  gold,  or  silver,  in  the  mass, 
mixed  with  such  a  proportion  of  alloy  as  is  ordered 
by  law,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  coined. 

3.  Some  nations  have  used  Bullion  as  a  cir- 
culating medium ;  but  the  merchants  of  those 
nations  were  obliged  to  carry  about  with  them 
scales  and  weights  to  weigh  out  the  bullion  on 
each  occasion.  This  was  usual  among  the  Jews. 
In  some  countries  it  is  necessary  both  to  weigh  and 
assay  the  bullion  at  each  operation,  which  of 
course  is  a  great  impediment  to  conmierce. 

Otiier  nations  adiopt  a  more  convenient  prac- 
tice. They  divide  the  bullion  into  pieces  of  a 
certain  definite  weight,  and  affix  some  public 
stamp  upon  it  to  certify  to  the  public  that  these 
pieces  are  of  a  certain  fixed  weight  and  fineness, 
and  they  give  them  certain  names,  by  which  they 
are  commonly  known. 

These  pieces  of  bullion  with  a  public  stamp 
upon  them  to  certify  their  weight  and  fineness, 
and  called  by  a  publicly  recognized  name,  and 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
without  further  examination,  are  called  Conrs. 

4.  It  may  almost  appear  superfiuous  to  remark 
that  this  stamp,  or  certificate,  in  no  way  affects 
the  value  of  the  metal,  or  the  quantity  of  things 
it  will  exchange  for.  Its  only  object  is  to  save 
the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying  the  bullion 
in  commercial  transactions.  Kor  can  the  name  of 
the  coin  in  any  way  affect  its  value*    Values,  it  is 


true,  are  estimated  in  the  number  of  these  piecea 
of  bullion  or  coins,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
it  is  necesarily  implied  in  the  bar$^  that  these 
coins  contain  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  bullion* 

5.  Nevertheless,  although  this  seems  so  perfectly 
clear,  it  is  a  confusion  on  this  point,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  the  extravagancies  of  the  correney 
question,  which  have  so  long  vexed  the  imbUc 
ear.  They  almost  all  arise  from  confounding  the 
name^  or  denomination  of  a  coin,  with  its  tfobiey  its 
name  with  its  purchasing  power ;  and  firom  sup- 
posing that  if  the  legislature  chose  to  call  a 
shilling  a  poundy  that  therefore  a  shilling  would 
have  the  value  of  a  pound.  Any  one  who  will 
brand  on  his  mind  the  simple  principle,  that 
although  the  stamp  gives  the  coin  currency,  it  Ib 
the  weight  of  bullion  alone  which  gives  it  value, 
will  be  able  to  steer  his  course  safely  through  all  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  monetary  controversies. 

We  shall  see  a  little  further  on,  that  calling 
the  reader's  attention  to  these  self-evident  truths, 
is  not  so  superfluous  as  it  may  appear  at  present. 

6.  It  is  also  perfectly  evident  that  if  ^is  pro- 
cess of  stamping  bullion,  and  so  turning  it  into 
coin,  is  done  free  of  all  expense,  at  the  will  of  any 
one  who  chooses  to  present  bullion  and  demand 
to  have  it  stamped,  and  idso  without  any  deUy, 
the  value  of  the  metal  as  bullion  must  be  exactly 
the  same  as  the  value  of  the  metal  as  coin. 

If,  however,  a  charge  is  made  for  the  wcnrkmaii- 
ship,  or  if  any  tax  is  levied  on  changiuff  the  metal 
from  one  form  into  the  other,  or  if  a  delay  takes 
place  in  doing  so,  there  will  be  a  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  metal  as  bullion  and  as  coin,  and 
this  difference  will  manifestly  be  the  charge  for 
the  workmanship,  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and 
quantity  of  interest  accruing  during  the  period  of 
delay. 

These,  however,  are  all  fixed,  or  constant 
quantities,  which  may  be  ascertained,  and  they 
form  the  limits  pf  the  variation  of  the  value  of  the 
metal  in  one  form,  from  its  value  in  the  other. 

7.  In  the  following  remarks  we  shall  assume 
that  there  is  no  char^  for  the  workmanship  of 
coining,  no  tax  upon  it,  and  no  delay  in  doing  it, 
no  obstruction  in  short  of  any  sort  to  changing  the 
metal  from  one  form  to  another. 

If  in  any  particular  cases  obstructions  should 
occur,  of  course  the  necessary  c<MTections  must 
be  made  throughout  the  course  of  the  following 
reasonings. 

Upon  the  assumptions,  then,  above  stated,  we 
have  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  coinage: — 

Any  quantity  of  metal  in  the  form  of  Bullion 
must  be  exactly  of  the  same  value  as  the  same 
quantitu  of  metal  in  the  form  of  coin. 

8.  Now,  as  the  yery  purpose  of  coining  is  to 
certify  that  the  pieces  of  bullion  are  of  a  certain 
definite  weight  and  fineness,  it  is  evident  that  any 
fixed  quantity  of  bullion,  as  a  pound  weight,  must 
always  be  divided  into  a  fixed  number  of  coins. 

The  number  of  coins  into  which  a  riven  quantify 
of  Bullion  is  divided^  is  called  the  Mni  T  Pucs  cf 
Viat  quantity  of  BuUunu 

9.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  the  Mint 
Price  of  Bullion  is  a  fixed  quantity,  it  can  by  no 
possibility  vary,  until  the  same  quantity  of  bullion 
is  coined  into  a  different  number  of  coins. 

To  alter  the  Mint  Price  of  Bullion  ie  merely  an 
expression  which  means  an  aueration  in  the  stanaard 
weight  of  the  coinage. 
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10.  To  sappose  that  the  Mint  Price  of  Bullion 
could  vaiT  is  manifestly  as  great  an  error  as  to 
suppose  that  a  hundred-weight  of  sugar  can  be  a 
different  weight  from  112  separate  pounds  weight 
of  sugar,  or  that  any  quantity  of  wine  in  a  hogs- 
head could  be  different  in  quantity  from  the  same 
quantity  of  wine  in  bottles,  or  that  a  loaf  of  bread 
could  alter  its  weight  by  being  cut  up  into 
slices. 

11.  Now  the  original  measure  of  value  in 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  was  the  pound 
weight  of  silver  bullion.  No  coin,  however,  of 
this  actual  weight  was  ever  struck  But  the 
pound  weight  of  bullion  was  divided  into  240 
coins  called  pence.  Twelve  of  these  pence  were 
called  a  shilling  or  solidns,  and  therefore  twenty 
shillings  or  solidi,  made  a  pound.  These  240 
pence  actually  weighed  a  pound  of  bullion. 

Now  let  us  denote  the  pound  weight  of  metal 
in  the  form  of  bullion  by  the  symbol  —  lb.,  and 
the  pound  weight  of  metal  in  the  form  of  coin  by 
the  symbol  —  £.    Then  we  have : — 

240  pence  «-  20  shillings  >«  1  £  =»  1  lb. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  if  the  pound 
weight  of  bullion  were  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  than  240,  that  greater  number 
would  still  be  equal  to  the  pound  weight,  and  if 
we  denoted  by  the  symbol  £,  240  pieces,  or  pence, 
irrespective  of  their  weight,  we  should  have  the 
1  lb.  equal  to  1  £,  +  the  number  of  pieces  above 
240. 

12.  Now  this  is  what  has  been  done  in  the 
coinage  of  aU  the  three  countries  above  mentioned. 
The  sovereigns  of  these  countries  were  frequently 
in  want  of  money  to  pursue  their  various  extrava- 
gancies, and  as  they  could  not  make  more  money, 
they  adopted  the  fraudulent  and  surreptitious 
plan  of  cutting  the  pound  weight  of  bullion  into 
a  greater  number  or  pieces,  but  they  still  called 
them  by  the  same  name.  By  this  means  they 
gained  an  illusory  augmentation  of  wealth.  As 
they  could  not  multiply  the  quantity  of  the  metal, 
they  at  various  periods  falsified  the  certificate. 
While  they  still  called  their  coins  by  the  same 
name,  they  diminished  the  quantity  of  bullion  in 
them,  and  so  coined  more  than  the  original  num- 
ber of  pence  out  of  a  pound  weight  of  bullion. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  very  manifest. 
As  240  pence  were  still  called  apotmd  or  £,  in 
money,  whatever  their  weight  was,  and  as  more 
than  240  pence  were  coined  out  of  a  pound  of 
bullion,  the  £,  or  pound  of  money,  began  to  vary 
from  the  lb.,  or  pound  of  bullion.  This  falsifica- 
tion of  the  certificate  increased  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  instead  of  240  pence,  or  20  shil- 
lings, being  coined  out  of  the  pound  weight  of 
bullion,  no  less  than  62  shillings,  or  744  pence, 
were  coined  out  of  it.    Then  we  have  Hianifestly 

744  pence  »  62  shillings  «-  ^3  2s  —  1  lb. 

Now  as  there  are  12  ounces  in  one  pound 
weight  of  bullion,  it  is  evident  that  each  ounce 
of  bullion  was  coined  into  62  pence,  and  hence, 
as  the  valu^  of  bullion  is  measured  by  the  ounce, 
the  Mint  Price  of  silver  was  said  to  be  5s.  2d.  the 
onnce. 

13.  Afterwards  gold  was  nsed  as  a  measure  of 
value,  concurrently  with  silver,  and  gold  pieces 
were  struck  and  made  to  pass  current  as  nearly 
AS  could  be  done  at  the  value  corresponding  to 
the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus  there 
was  for  a  considerable  time  a  double  standard. 

PAET    V.      VOIh   I. 


14.  The  celebrated  Locke,  however,  had 
pointed  out  (Locke),  that  a  double  standard  was 
improper,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  only  one 
standard  in  a  country.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  also 
pointed  out  in  1717,  (Newton)  that  the  coins 
were  then  improperly  rated  according  to  tho 
market  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  necessarily  be  to  drive  silver 
out  of  circulation.  In  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, the  value  of  the  gold  coin  was  reduced, 
but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  the  consequence 
which  he  predicted  took  place.  In  consequence 
of  ^Id,  in  coin,  being  still  overrated  in  com- 
parison with  its  relative  market  value  to  silver^ 
merchants  during  the  course  of  the  last  century 
adopted  the  universal  custom  of  paying  their  bills 
in  gold  coin  in  preference  to  silver,  and  thus  gold 
became  gradually  to  be  considered  as  the  measure 
of  value  in  England. 

15.  In  1816,  this  custom  was  adopted  as  tho 
law,  and  gold  was  declared  to  be  the  only  legal 
measure  of  value,  and  the  pound,  the  legal  tender 
or  measure  of  value,  became  the  equivalent  in 
gold  of  20s.  in  silver. 

The  pound  weight  of  gold  bullion  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  into  46  pieces  of  the  value  of  208.  or 
^1  each,  with  a  piece  over,  equal  to  14-20ths  and 
6-12ths  of  l-20th,  or  the  Mint  Price  of  1  lb.  of 
gold  was  fixed  at  £46  14s.  6d. 

Bnt  as  the  value  of  gold  is  estimated  by 
the  ounce,  the  Mint  Price  of  gold  is  fixed  at 
^3  17s.  lOAd.  per  ounce,  and  as  long  as  the  coins 
are  ordered  to  be  coined  of  the  same  weight,  the 
Mint  Price  cannot  vary. 

16.  Until  recent  times,  when  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  the  coinage,  these 
coins  might  circulate  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
country,  and  lose  much  of  their  weight,  without 
losing  their  value.  People  were  so  accustomed  to 
attach  a  certain  value  to  the  sight  of  a  particular 
coin,  that  unless  they  were  money  dealers  they 
did  not  stop  to  inquire  too  curiously  whether  it 
was  exactly  of  the  proper  weight  or  not.  In  fact, 
when  a  coinage  has  been  some  time  in  nse,  few 
people  know  what  the  legal  weights  of  the  coins 
are.  Many,  for  instance,  do  not  associate  tho 
idea  of  a  pound  with  any  particular  weight  of 
bullion,  and  thus,  in  exchange  for  comm^ities 
and  services,  coins  may  pass  at  their  nominal 
value  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  weight.  Thus  Shakespeare  says, 
(Cymbeline,  Act  v.,  Sc.  iv.J 

*'  *Tw6en  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  stamp, 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure*8  sake." 
When  coin  has  been  some  time  in  circulation, 
it  must  necessarily  lose  much  of  its  weight  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  circulation,  even  if  it  be  not 
subjected  to  any  bad  practices,  such  as  clipping, 
which  nsed  to  proceed  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
country  formerly,  as  will  be  shewn  a  little  further 
on.  So  late  as  1 8 1 6,  when  the  last  great  reforma- 
tion of  the  coinage  took  place  in  England,  the 
greater  part  of  the  metallic  circulating  medium 
was  nothing  but  a  thin  wafer  of  silver,  ffom  which 
all  traces  of  an  impression  had  long  since  vanished, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  scarcely  more  than  half  its 
legal  weight, 

17.  Coins  might  circulate  in  a  country  for  some 
time  after  they  had  lost  some  of  their  weight, 
without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  value  with 
respect  to  oniinary  commerce.    But  when  they 
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were  given  in  excliangc  for  bullion  the  case  would 
be  different.  Ab  the  value  of  bullion  i&  measured 
weight  for  weight  with  the  coins,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  coins  have  lost  their  weight,  a  greater 
number  of  them  must  be  given  to  purchase  any 
amount  of  bullion  than  if  they  are  of  full  weight. 
Thus  if  the  Mint  Price  of  silver  bullion  be  5s.  2d. 
per  ounce,  or  if  that  be  the  quantity  of  coin  into 
which  an  ounce  of  silver  bullion  is  cut,  then  if 
the  coins  have  lost  their  proper  weight  from  any 
cause,  it  is  clear  that  more  than  5s.  2d.  must  be 
given  to  purchase  an  ounce  of  bullion.  It  may 
perhaps  require  6s.  or  even  more,  to  buy  an 
ounce  of  bullion. 

18.  Now  the  quantity  of  coin  at  its  fhU  legal 
weight,  which  is  equal  to  a  given  weight  of  bul- 
lion, is  called  its  Mint  Pbicb,  but  the  quantity 
of  the  current  coin  which  is  equal  to  it  in  weight 
is  called  the  Market  Pbicb  ;  and  as,  if  the  coins 
are  diminished  in  weight,  more  of  them  must  be 

fiven  than  if  they  are  of  full  weight,  the  Market 
^riee  will  apparently  be  higher  than  the  Mint 
Price,  and  this  is  called  a  rise  of  the  Market 
Price  above  the  Mint  Price, 

This  expression,  however,  has  given  rise  to 
much  error.  The  plain  meaning  of  it  clearly  is, 
that  six  of  the  current  coins  are  only  equal  to  what 
58. 2d.  ought  to  be,  which  merely  means,  that  the 
current  coinage  is  deficient  by  l-6th  of  its  legal 
weight.  Thus,  in  reality,  we  see  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  rise  of  the  market  price  is 
due  to  the  dbpbbciation  of  the  coinage. 

Hence  we  obtain  this  fundamental  law  of  the 
coinage.— TVAeif  the  Market  Price  of  Bullion  rises 
above  the  Mint  Price,  the  excess  is  the  proof  and 
the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage. 

19.  In  fiict,  this  apparent  rise  of  the  market 
price  is  due  to  just  the  same  cause  as  has  made 
the  Mint  Price  of  silver  bullion  apparently  rise 
ft'om  £1  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
£3  2s.  in  the  present  day.  It  Is  merely  that  the 
same  quantity  of  bullion  is  cnt  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pieces,  and  consequently  each  piece  must 
be  proportionably  diminished  in  weight,  or  de- 
preciated. 

20.  The  market  price  of  bullion  could  never 
fall  below  the  mint  price,  unless  there  was  more 
bullion  in  the  coins  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  of 
course  in  such  a  case,  the  difference  of  the  market 
price  below  the  mint  price,  would  be  the  proof 
and  th^  measure  of  the  excess  of  the  coin,  above 
their  legal  weight. 

If  the  coinage  of  a  coun^  foil  into  a  degraded 
state  from  long  wear  and  tear,  and  a  new  coinage 
of  full  weight  be  issued,  and  allowed  to  circulate 
along  with  it,  one  of  two  effects  must  inevitably 
follow.  £ither  those  persons  who  have  commo- 
dities to  sell  will  make  a  difference  in  the  nominal 
prices  of  articles,  according  as  they  are  paid  in 
the  full  weighted,  or  the  degraded  coin,  that  is, 
the  degraded  coin  will  be  at  a  discount  as  com- 
pared to  the  heavy  coin ;  or  if  there  be  a  law  to 
prevent  this,  and  to  make  both  pass  at  the  same 
value,  bullion  dealers  will  immediately  collect  all 
the  full  weighted  coins  they  can,  and  melt  them 
down  into  bullion,  or  export  them ;  so  that  the 
new  coinage  will  quickly  disappear  from  circula- 
tion. 

21.  If  persons  in  selling  their  goods  are  paid  in 
light  coin,  as  they  wish  to  secure  a  certain  weight 
of  bullion  in  exchange  for  them,  they  would  of 


course  require  a  larger  number  of  the  light  pieces 
than  of  the  heavy  ones,  so  that  prices  would  ap- 
parently rise  if  paid  in  light  money.  In  snch  a 
state  of  things  the  prices  of  goods  are,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  fictitious — a  number  of  light  pieces  are 
presumed  to  have  the  same  value  as  the  same 
number  of  heavy  ones.  The  weight  of  bullion 
given  in  exchaoce  ibr  commodities  is  expressed 
in  a  greater  number  of  figures  than  it  ou^ht  to  be, 
and  if  the  law  prevents  any  difference  being  made 
between  heavy  and  light  pieces,  the  same  number 
of  heavy  pieces  will  purchase  no  more.  This  \a 
as  great  an  anomaly  in  commerce  as  it  would  be 
to  say  in  arithmetic  that  three  were  equal  to  four. 
But  the  consequence  is  very  plain.  If  four  pieces 
of  coin  will  only  purchase  as  many  commodities 
as  three  ought  to  do,  no  one  will  turn  bullion  into 
coin  at  so  great  a  diaadvantage.  On  the  contrary, 
as  bullion  would  diminish  so  much  in  value,  it 
would  be  sent  to  other  countries,  where  it  would 

Surchase  a  greater  amount  of  commodities, 
f  oreover,  as  every  one  would  try  to  pay  his  debts 
in  the  cheapest  medium,  or  at  the  least  expense 
to  himself,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  always  try 
to  pay  them  in  the  worst  coins  in  circulation,  and 
he  would  either  hoard  the  good  coins,  oar  send  them 
to  foreign  countries. 

22.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  a  funda- 
mental and  universal  law  in  Political  Economy, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  true  in  all  countries 
and  ages — That  bad  money  drives  out  good  money 
from  circulation.  Or  as  it  is  expressed  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  A  reply  to  Ae  Defence  of 
the  Bank,  setting  forth  the  unreasonableness  of 
their  slow  payments.  London,  1696.  (BAmuvo 
WoBKS,  p.  154)  :— 

"  When  two  sorts  of  coin  are  currentinthe  same 
nation  of  like  vtUue  by  denomination,  but  not  tn- 
strinsically,  that  which  has  the  least  value  will  be 
current,  and  the  other  as  nnieh  as  possible  will  be 
hoarded,'*  or  exported,  we  may  add. 

The  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  good  coin  in 
the  presence  of  bad  was  noticed  by  Aristophanes, 
rAaisTOPHAKEs)  and  was  long  the  puzzle  of 
■nanciers  and  statesmen,  who  continued  to  Issue 
good  coin  from  the  Mint,  and  were  greatly  per- 
plexed by  its  immediate  disappearance ;  till  Sir 
Thomas  Uresham  explained  the  cause  (Gkbsham ), 
whence  we  have  called  it  Gresham's  Law  of 
the  Currency. 

23.  The  very  same  principle  applies,  and  is 
the  real  objection  to  a  double  standtfd,  or  a  coin- 
age in  which  two  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver, 
are  equally  adopted  as  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
amount.  The  relative  valu6  of  the  coins  may  be 
accurately  fixed  at  any  one  time  acccnrding  to 
the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver,  but  as  the 
market  Vtilues  of  these  metals  vary,  like  any  other 
commodities,  the  relative  Mint  values  of  the  cchus 
are  sure  to  get  out  of  adjustment  with  the  relative 
market  values  of  the  metals,  and  when  that  is  the 
case  the  one  which  is  underrated  is  sure  to  dis- 
appear from  circulation,  and  the  other  remain. 
It  was  this  cause  that  made  gold  become  the  usual 
medium  of  payments  in  England,  and  silver  the 
usual  medium  of  payments  in  France  during  the 
last  century,  as  may  be  seen  farther  on  in  tbis 
article. 

24.  It  is  also  from  the  same  principle  that  a 
paper  currency  is  invariably  fbund  to  expel  a 
metallic  currency  of  tiie  same  denomination  frtmi 
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circulation.  And  to  show  the  generality  of  the 
principle,  we  have  seen  (Bjlnkinq  in  Ambbica, 
I  son  that  when  a  depreciated  paper  currency 
had  driven  coin  out  of  circulation,  and  a  still 
more  depreciated  paper  currency  was  issued,  the 
more  depreciated  drove  out  the  less  depreciated 
from  circulation.    (Cubbbnct,  Papbb). 

25.  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  advert 
to  an  error,  which  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 
Some  writers  contend  a^&inst  Jixing  the  price  of 
gold,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by 
every  one  that  it  is  a  great  economical  error  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  any  articles.  Some 
writers  contend  that  it  is  an  equal  error  to  fit 
the  price  of  gold.  But  those  who  do  so  overlook 
a  very  important  consideration.  The  word 
**  price,**  except  in  the  single  instance  '*Mint 
Price,**  always  denotes  the  quantity  of  one  article 
which  is  used  as  a  measure  which  is  given  for 
another  article  of  a  different  nature.  Thus  we 
say  that  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  com  is  66.,  when 
the  silver,  the  substance  of  which  shillings  are 
composed,  is  of  a  different  nature  from  com.  But 
in  the  expression  Mint  Price  of  bullion,  it  always 
means  the  value  of  bullion  expressed  in  coin  of 
the  same  metal.  Thus  the  Mint  Price  of  gold 
bullion  means  its  price  expressed  in  gold  coin,  and 
the  Mint  Price  of  silver  bullion  means  its  price 
expressed  in  tilver  coin. 

26.  These  considerations  shew  that  so  long  as 
the  coins  retain  their  full  legal  weight,  the  Mar- 
ket Price  of  bullion  can  by  no  possibility  vary 
from  its  Mint  Price.  If  the  law  requires  an  onnce 
of  gdd  to  be  coined  into  X3  17s.  lO^d.,  so  long  as 
the  cmns  contain  their  proper  weight,  it  can  make 
no  difference  in  the  Market  Price  whether  gold 
becomes  as  plentiful  as  iron,  or  as  scarce  as  dia- 
monds. ¥ix  the  money  always  continues  of  the 
same  weight,  whatever  be  the  abundance  or  the 
scarcity  of  bullion.  The  value  of  gold  may  vary 
with  respect  to  other  things;  it  may  purchase 
more  or  less  bread,  or  meat,  or  clothes,  or  any- 
thing else  at  one  time  than  another,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  its  value  in  bullion  can 
diffsr  from  its  value  in  coin.  To  suppose  that 
it  could,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  suppose 
that  because  bread  became  very  abunduit  or  very 
scarce,  a  loaf  of  bread  could  differ  from  itself  in 
weight  when  cut  up  into  slices,  or  a  cask  of 
wine  differ  from  itself  when  drawn  off  into 
bottles. 

27.  As,  however,  gold  and  silver  vary  in  value 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  this  variation  may 
proceed,  nominally  at  least,  either  from  a  dimi- 
nution in  value  of  one  metal  (Diminution  ur 
Yai^ub),  or  from  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
(Dbpbbciation),  we  are  enabled  to  devise  a  test 
by  which  to  decide  to  which  of  these  circum- 
stances it  is  due.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  William 
m.,  guineas  rose  to  28s.  and  dOs.,  and  silver  bnl- 
lion  rose  at  the  same  time  to  7s.  an  ounce,  one 
party  stoutly  contended  that  this  was  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  silver.  Now  this  argument  was  ab- 
surd on  the  face  of  it,  because  if  silver  had  been 
extremely  scarce  as  compared  to  gold,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  silver  would  have  risen  as  com- 
pared to  gold  and  not  f&llen.  That  is,  guineas 
would  have  sold  for  less  than  22s.  and  not  more. 
From  the  figures  given  above,  this  argument  was 
manifestly  self-contradictory,  because  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  silver  had  apparently  fallen  in 


value,  and  as  compared  with  silver  money,  it  had 
apparently  risen  in  value. 

28.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  diminution  in 
value  of  the  coin  cannot  be  followed  by  any  dif- 
ference between  the  Market  and  the  Mint  Price 
of  bnllion.  By  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  Mint 
Price,*'  however  plentiful,  or  however  scarce,  gold 
may  be,  an  ounce  of  it  in  coin  must  always  be 
equal  in  value  to  an  ounce  of  it  in  bullion.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage  must 
inevitably  be  attended  by  a  rise  in  the  Market 
Price  above  the  Mint  Price  of  bullion,  because, 
however  plentiful  or  scarce  gold  is,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  it  in  coin  can  never  be  equal  in 
value  to  one  ounce  of  it  in  bullion.  The  case 
may  be  shortly  stated  thus : — Guineas  may  rise 
to  25s.  in  silver,  either  from  a  depreciation  of  the 
silver  coinage,  or  from  a  dimimOion  in  value  of 
silver.  What  is  the  test?  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Market  Price  of  silver.  If  the  silver  coinage 
is  debased,  the  Market  Price  of  silver  will  rise 
above  the  Mint  Price ;  if  it  is  diminished  in  value, 
it  will  not. 

29.  The  preceding  considerations  contain,  we 
believe,  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  the 
coinage.  They,  however,  only  relate  to  the 
coinage  of  one  country.  The  relation  between 
the  coinages  of  two  or  more  countries  is  called 
the  JSxchange  between  them.  The  theory  of  the 
Exchanges  is,  however,  entirely  founded  on  the 
principles  explained  above.  It  will  be  found 
under  the  title  Exchangb.  The  same  principles 
also  contain  the  theory  of  the  Paper  Currency, 
to  which  we  must  also  refer. 

30.  In  concluding  this  part,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve that  its  principles  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
great  modifications  when  obstacles  are  interposed 
to  the  conversion  of  bullion  into  coin.  Ana  that 
in  several  instances  the  value  of  bullion  has  dif- 
fered iounensely  from  the  same  quantity  in  coin. 
In  the  Eastem  Archipelago,  for  instance,  Spanish 
pillar  dollars  had  long  an  almost  exclusive  cur- 
rency. The  people  bad  such  confidence  in  them, 
and  were  so  accustomed  to  their  use,  that  they 
would  take  nothing  but  them,  and  as,  of  course, 
they  were  only  coined  in  Spain,  when  the  supply 
of  them  was  deficient  in  the  East,  bullion  fell 
to  an  immense  discount  as  compared  with  the 
dollars.  The  very  same  thing  happened  in 
the  Australian  Colonies  soon  after  the  gold  dis* 
coveri^  before  Mints  were  establish^  there. 
Sovereigns  conld  only  be  coined  in  England,  and 
there  was  no  means  of  converting  the  gold  into 
currency  without  sending  it  to  England  to  be 
coined.  Grold,  consequently,  fell  to  an  immense 
discount  as  compared  with  sovereigns.  After 
some  time,  however.  Mints  were  erected  in  \ 
several  of  the  colonies,  and  a  plan  was  adopted 
of  issuing  notes  in  exchange  for  bullion,  and  this 
difference  was  Immediately  rectified. 

We  may  also  observe  that  the  preceding  re- 
marks only  apply  to  the  variations  of  the  value 
of  the  coinage  and  bullion  inter  ee.  They  in  no 
way  refer  to  the  vu*iations  in  value  between  the 
precious  metals  and  commodities  in  general; 
which  are  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

On  the  Coinagee  of  several  countries. 

31.  The  history  of  the  coinage  is  an  essential 

Srt  of  the  Political  Economy  of  any  country, 
oreover,  the  inventio]^  of  coinage  has  exercised 
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such  an  important  inflaence  over  the  prosperity 
of  mankind,  and  the  various  tampcrings  with, 
and  alterations  of,  its  qnality  and  weight,  have 
produced  so  much  misery  among  nations,  that  an 
economist  will  naturally  take  some  interest  in  the 
history  of  its  invention,  and  its  use  in  different 
countries. 

32.  When  nations  discontinued  the  practice 
of  direct  barter,  and  adopted  the  precious  metals 
as  a  measure  of  value,  the  expedient  of  cutting 
the  metal  into  pieces  of  definite  weight  and  fine- 
ness seems  so  obvious,  that  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  coining  was  invented  by  those  nations 
which  first  adopted  the  precious  metals  as  money. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Silver  and  gold  were 
used  as  measures  of  value  for  ages  before  coining 
was  thought  of;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  coining  was  invented  by  a  people 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  inventing  it,  did  not  use 
silver  and  gold  as  money,  and  coining  was  prac- 
tised by  them  for  centuries  before  it  was  intro- 
duced among  nations  who  had  used  the  precious 
metals  as  money  for  ages. 

33.  The  earli^t  instance  we  have  recorded  of 
silver  being  used  as  money  in  commerce,  is  the 
passage  in  Grenesis  xxiii.,  15,  16,  where  it  is 
said  that  Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Macphelah 
from  Ephron  : — **  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto 
Ephron,  and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the 
silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of 
the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
current  money  with  the  merchant.'*  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  word  money  here 
has  been  inserted  by  the  translators,  and  may  lead 
some  to  think  that  it  means  coins  like  our  money. 
This,  however,  would  be  an  error.  The  silver 
was  probably  foi*med  into  sm^  ingots  or  rings, 
tmd  weighed  out,  and  we  know  that  the  Jewish 
merchants,  as  was  the  custom  all  over  the  East, 
carried  scales  and  weights  about  with  them  for 
the  purpose  of  weighing  out  the  price  of  commo- 
dities. The  Jews,  up  to  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
had  no  coined  money  at  all. 

34.  In  Genesis  xxxiii,  19,  it  is  said  in  our 
translation  of  the  Bible,  that  Jacob  purchased  a 
field  from  the  children  of  Hamor  for  a  hundred 
pieces  of  money.  In  the,  Septuagint,  however, 
the  word  is  translated  "  lambs,**  which  is  also 
given  as  a  marginal  reading  in  many  editions  of 
the  Bible.  And  that  Is  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word  Kesitah,  which  is  used  in  the 
original.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word,  says 
Goguet,  Origin  des  Arts^  i.  290,  has gieatly  per- 
plexed the  interpreters.  Almost  all,  says  he,  are 
of  opinion  that  Moses  means  a  sura  of  money 
here.  But  was  it  coined  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb 
upon  it?  The  greater  number  think  that  it 
means  money  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb. 
Others  again  think  that  it  really  meant  lambs. 
But  as,  in  Acts  vii.  16,  it  is  expressly  said  that 
the  price  was  a  sum  of  money,  the  latter  opinion 
seems  inadmissible. 

Others  again,  perplexed  with  the  word  Kesitah, 
which  occurs  only  in  two  other  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  Joshua  xxiv.  32,  referring  also  to  this 
transaction,  and  in  Job  xlii.  11,  where  it  says 
every  man  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  or  "  lamb,'* 
and  unwilling  to  believe  that  coined  money  ex- 
isted in  those  Eimes,  think  that  it  means  a  piece 
of  money  of  the  value  of.a  lamb. 


35.  Such  are  the  various  opinions  of  com-' 
mentators  on  passages  which  are  of  some  interest 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  coinage,  and  which  have 
never,  hitherto,  received  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, so  far  as  we  are  aware.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  in  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Layard  in  Assyria^ 
have  thrown  quite  a  new  light  on  the  matter,  and 
shewn  that  none  of  the  commentators  have  hit  off 
the  right  meaning. 

36.  In  Wilkinson's  Ancient  EgypHans^  ediL 
1836,  ooZ  ii.  p.  11 ,  and  also  in  his  Popular  Aceowtt 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  1854,  vol.  ii.  p,  149, 
and  also  in  Mr.  Layard's  Discoveries  m  the  Ruims 
of  Nineveh  and  Babiflon^  1853.  p.  600,  we  find 
pictures  copied,  which  shew  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  weighing  ont  the  precious  metals  in 
ring-ingots,  with  weights  in  the  form  of  lamba, 
antelopes,  bulls'  heads,  lions,  and  other  animals; 
Specimens  of  these  kinds  of  weights,  made  of 
stone,  in  the  form  of  a  duck,  have  actually  been 
discovered  in  Nineveh,  and  are  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  By  an  inscription  on  one  of  them, 
in  cuneiform  characters,  which  Dr.  Hincks  has 
deciphered,  it  appears  that  it  weighed  thirty 
mana,  or  half  a  Babylonian  talent,  and  being 
weighed  at  the  mint,  was  found  to  wei^  40  lbs. 
4  oz.  4  dwts.  4  grns.  Several  bronze  Uons  have 
been  found  which'  were  also  weights. 

37.  We  think  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  we  have  here  the  cine  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  money  was  weighed  out  with  weights 
in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  that,  of  course,  being 
some  well  known  and  definite  amount,  thoogh 
how  much  it  was  has  not  been  ascertained.  In 
Genesis  xx.  16;  xxxvii.  28;  xlv.  22,  where 
pieces  of  silver  are  mentioned,  they  were,  no 
doubt,  ring-ingots  of  bullion,  as  we  see  depicted 
in  Wilkinson  and  Layard.  In  the  latter  two 
passages^  where  our  version  reads  '*  silver,"  the 
Septuagint  has  "  gold." 

38.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  coined 
money  in  Scripture  is  in  1  Chron.,  xxix.  7 ;  Ezra^ 
ii.  69;  Nehem.,  vii.  70,  71,  72,  where  our  veraicm 
speaks  of  drams,  which  is  a  mis -translation  for 
Darics,  which  were  famous  Persian  gold  coins, 
which  are  mentioned  afterwards.  These  books 
were  written  after  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews 
used  the  coins  current  in  Persia. 

39.  The  term  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote 
buying  always  involved  the  idea  of  weighing. 
Thus  m  Isaiah,  Iv.  2,  where  we  read  in  our  ver« 
sion  : — *^  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,"  the  word  in  the  original 
means  to  weigh.  And  indeed,  the  essential  idea 
of  value  always  means  weight ;  the  quantity  of 
one  thing  weighed  against  another.  So  in  Henry 
viii..  Act  V.  se.  1,  Cranmer  says  :— 

**  Will  triumph  o'er  my  person,  which  I  weigh  not  :* 
t.e.,  value  not. 

The  first  native  coinage  of  the  Jews  was  struck 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  princes,  when  An- 
tiochus  permitted  them  to  have  money  of  their 
own.    1  Mace,  xv.  16. 

40.  The  Assyrians  are  said  by  Mr.  Layard 
not  to  have  used  any  coins.  Nor  had  the  Egyp- 
tians any  coinage  of  their  own,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  use  gold  as  a  cnrrency« 
which  they  did  before  silver,  which  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson says    hey  called  **  white  -gold."     The 
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precious  metals  were  made  up  in  the  form  of 
rings,  and  were  weighed  ont  in  all  transactions, 
with  weights  of  different  forms ;  and  this  clnmsy 
method  of  weighing  ont  the  price  of  every  com- 
modity continued  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  was  only  gradually  superseded  by 
the  use  of  Grecian  coins.  The  use  of  the  ring 
money  continues  to  the  present  day  in  Sennaar 
and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  a  silver  coinage  was 
made  by  Aryandes,  the  Persian  governor  of 
Egypt,  under  Cambyses  and  Darius,  but  it  did 
not  succeed.  Of  this  something  more  is  said 
below. 

41.  Julius  Pollux,  ix.  88,  says  that  coining 
■was  attributed  to  vai'ious  persons,  to  Pheidon  of 
Argos  by  some,  to  Lycus  and  Erichthonius  of 
Athens  by  others;  byXenophanes  to  the  Lydians, 
and  by  Aglosthenes  to  the  Naxians.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  he  does  not  quote  a  well  known 
passage  in  Herodotus,  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  assign  it  to  the  Lydians.  Plutarch  also 
says  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  ^  25 :— <'  He  coined 
money  too,  and  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an 
ox,  either  in  remembrance  of  the  Marathonian 
liull,  or  of  the  general  of  Minos,  or  to  admonish 
the  citizens  to  follow  agriculture.  And  from  this 
coin,  it  is  said,  that  the  expression,  worth  100 
oxen,  or  ten  oxen,  is  derived."  We  quote  this 
passage,  because  many  ancient  writers  affirmed 
that  there  was  a  coin  called  a  fiovQ  in  very  an- 
cient times,  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  passages 
of  Homer  mentioned  below,  and  even  some  mo- 
dem economists  have  held  the  same  notion.  But 
we  have  little  doubt  that  this  coinage  is  as 
mythical  as  Theseus  himself,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  one  may  believe  in  ^e  other.  We  mi^ht 
just  as  well  accept  it  as  an  histiu-ical  fact  that 
Ulysses  offered  Silenus  coin,  because  Euripides 
■Bays,  Cyclopsy  160: — 

npoc  r^^e  fiiyroi  Koi  ySfiur/ia  ^trofiey* 
It  has,  indeed  been  disputed  whether  money, 
or  coin,  was  in  use  in  Homer^s  day,  some  con- 
tending that  coins  were  meant  in  the  passages 
quoted  below.  But  all  critics  of  authority  are 
now,  we  believe,  agreed  that  there  is  no  allusion 
to  money  either  in  Homer  or  Hesiod.  We  our- 
selves, having  gone  over  the  Iliad  for  the  express 
purpose,  are  satisfied  that  there  is  not  the  faintest 
allusion  to  anything  like  money  in  it. 

42.  The  practice  of  barter  is  very  clearly 
described  in  Hiad,  vii.  468 ;  when  the  vessels 
from  Lemnos  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
freighted  with  wine,  they  purchased  it  with  cop- 
per and  iron,  leather,  oxen,  and  slaves. 

N^cc  ^€f  A^/iwio  TFapiffTaaavy  oivov  Ayovaai 

«  «  «  *  ♦ 

"Evdey  &p  olvltlovro  xapri  KOfioiavTEQ  'AxatoJ, 
"AXXoc  fitv  ^oXjc^,  AXXoc  ^  diButvi  ailii^ 
"AXXoi  It  ^ivoiQi  &XXoi  5*  airrytri  fidearnvj 
"AXXot  3*  iy^pairdhtrai. 
Not  only  do  we  find  no  allusion  to  money  in 
Homer,  but  the  words  significative  of  wealth 
give  no  preference  to  the  precious  metals  above 
other  things ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  compa- 
ratively seldom  mentioned.    The  Homeric  words 
expressive  of  wealth  most  frequently  refer  to 
cattle,  or  horses,  or  agriculture.    Thus  we  have 
TroXv^TiVf  iroKv^im^y  woXvimrog,  (f^iKoKriayoQf 


woXxnr&uittyj  6,(^y€iOCf  ToKvKrfifnav^  iroXvXifioc* 
In  Iliad  vii.  180,  and  xi.  46,  are  almost  the  only 
instances  in  which  gold  is  especially  alluded  to 
as  wealth,  iroXvxpvtroio  Mvic^n/c*  When  the 
Greek  and  Trojanleaders  send  spies  to  discover 
the  plans  of  the  enemy,  neither  of  them  promises 
money  as  a  reward.  Nestor,  Iliad  x.  215,  pro- 
mises to  the  successful  spy  a  black  ewe  with  its 
youn^,  a  matchless  gift;  and  Hector,  x.  305, 
promises  on  his  side  a  chariot  and  a  pair  of 
horses. 

43.  The  Greeks  however,  in  that  early  age 
sometimes  referred  to  cattle  as  a  measure  of 
value.  Thus  in  Iliad  ii.  448,  Minerva's  shield, 
the  iEgis,  had  100  tassels,  each  of  the  value  of 
100  oxen  :— 

T^C  iKarby  Buoayoi  iray^vtreoi  f'jepidoyrat 
HdyreQ  eihrXeiciegj  kxaTOfifioio^  ^c  eKatrro^. 

Homer,  Iliad  vi.  234,  laughs  at  the  folly  of 
Glaucus,  who  exchanged  his  golden  armour  for 
the  copper  armour  of  Diomede : — 

Kyff  auT€  TXavKf  KpoWdi}c  <^piyac  l^iXero  Zcvq 
"Oc  TTpoc  Tvheiitjy  Aiofiii^ea  Tev)(€  dfieificj 
Xpvaea  xoXicc/ofv,  lKar6fifhi  iyyeafioikty^ 

So  in  Iliad  xxiii.  703,  Achilles  offers  as  a  prize 
to  the  conqueror  in  the  fhneral  games  in  honor 
of  Patroclus,  a  large  tripod,  which  the  Greeks 
valued  among  themselves  at  twelve  oxen,  and  to 
the  loser  a  female  slave,  which  they  valued  at  four 
oxen :— • 

T^  H^y  yucfitrayri  fiiyay  Tpliro^  i fnrvpifi^njy* 
Toy  ^€  IvbileKafioioy  iyi  afltri  rioy  *AxatoL' 
'Av^pl  it  yucrfiiyri  yvyaiK  Lq  uiatroy  eOiyire, 
HoXXa  ^  kirLararo  epya,  rioy  ci  k  reaaapiifioioy. 

So  also  in  Iliad  xxiii.  885,  Achilles  stakes  a 
spear  and  a  caldron  worth  an  ox  :— > 

Ra^  $£  Xi(iffr  &jrvpoy  floo^  fiitoy  &y6€fi6eyra 
OFfK  €Q  hymya  ^ipkty. 

Now  Julius  Pollux  says  that  there  wr  8  a  coin- 
age in  early  times  in  Attica  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  ox,  and  he  says  that  some  suppose  that  these 
coins  are  meant  here,  and  not  oxen ;  an  opinion, 
however,  which  he  does  not  say  he  adopts,  as 
some  suppose  he  does.  J.  B.  Say,  however, 
adopts  that  opinion  from  M.  Gamier,  and  others 
have  done  the  same. 

44.  Every  critic  of  authority,  however,  has 
rejected  this  opinion,  and  when  we  examine  the 
internal  probability  of  the  thing,  we  can,  we 
think,  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  Athens,  at 
the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  w;  s  a  state  of  no 
great  importance.  And  how  was  it  likely  that 
the  coinage  of  so  small  a  place  stiould  be  t^e 
recognised  measure  of  value  throughout  t*ie 
Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor  P 

Moreover,  if  we  come  to  examine  the  values 
of  the  different  articles  mentioned  above,  by 
such  a  measure,  they  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be 
ridiculously  small.  The  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
fiovc,  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  early  name 
for  the  Attic  drachma,  did  not  exceed  that  of  a 
modem  shilling.  Now  the  purpose  of  the  tassels 
in  Minerva*s  shield  was  to  strike  terror  into  her 
enemies.  It  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  these 
terrible  tassels  should  only  have  had  as  much 
metal  in  them  as  there  is  in  five  sovereigns. 
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Again,  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  the  golden 
armour  of  Glaucus  should  only  have  been  worth 
five  sovereignSy  or  even  the  copper  armour  of 
Diomede  worth  nine  shillings.  It  is  also  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  tripod  proposed  as  a  prize  by 
Achilles  should  only  have  been  worth  twelve 
shillings,  or  a  skilful  female  slave  worth  only 
four  shillings;  or  that  Achilles  should  stake  a 
caldron  worth  only  a  shilling.  Directly  we  look 
at  it  in  this  view,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  values 
assigned  to  the  articles  are  absurd,  but  as  soon 
as  we  consider  them  as  really  oxen,  they  become 
something  rationaL 

45.  This,  however,  in  no  way  disproves  the 
assertion  of  Pollux,  that  there  was  an  early  coin- 
age at  Athens  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox, 

^d  called  a  fiovQ,  as  we  shall  see  below,  that  it 
was  quite  common  for  cities  to  stamp  their  coinage 
with  the  devices  of  animals  of  different  sorts, 
and  not  unfrequentlv  the  coin  itself  was  called 
by  the  name  of  the  device  it  bore. 

46.  The  Homeric  poems  were  probably  writ- 
ten, according  to  the  best  authorities,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  B.C.  At  that 
period,  therefore,  we  have  seen  tiiat  there  was  no 
money  of  any  sort  in  Greece,  nor  even  were  gold 
and  silver  used  as  measures  of  value.  But  soon 
after  this,  though  how  long  we  cannot  say,  a 
currency  of  a  curious  nature  came  into  use 
throughout  Greece.  They  used  large  iron  and 
copper  nails,  called  SfieXitnan^  of  such  a  size 
that  six  of  them  made  a  handfol,  and  when  silver 
was  substituted,  the  standard  silver  coin  of  the 
Greeks  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
of  the  value  of  a  handful  of  these  nails.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Lysander, 
§  17.  He  says  that  Lysander  sent  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  money  to  Sparta,  by  Gylippns, 
who  stole  a  part  of  it,  and  this  being  discovered, 
made  the  chief  Spartans  demand  that  all  the  gold 
and  silver  should  be  sent  away  as  a  foreign 
nuisance,  and  that  they  should  use  nothiug  but 
their  own  national  coin,  which  was  of  iron,  and 
tempered  with  vinegar,  so  as  to  render  it  useless 
for  any  other  purpose.  And  he  says — "  Probably 
all  the  money  in  former  times  was  of  this  kind, 
for  they  used  iron  skewers  as  money,  and 
some  used  copper  ones.  Whence  it  comes 
that  even  now  a  quantity  of  small  coin  is  called 
obolus^  and  a  drachma  is  six  oboli,  because  the 
hand  can  grasp  that  number."  We  shall  see  be- 
low that  Pheidon,  who  introduced  a  silver  coin- 
age into  Greece,  collected  a  number  of  these 
skewers,  and  laid  them  up  in  the  Temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos,  as  a  curiosity. 

47.  Although  Pollux  says  that  the  invention 
of  coining  was  by  different  writers  attributed  to 
four  different  persons,  or  peoples,  the  claimants 
for  this  honour  are  practically  but  two— Pheidon 
of  Argop,  and  the  Lydians.  The  majority  of 
ancient  authorities  attribute  it  to  Pheidon,  kins 
of  Argos.  Thus  the  historian,  Ephorus,  is  quoted 
in  two  places  by  Strabo.    In  YlLL  6.  he  says, 

^'''E^opoc  iy  Alyivp  Apyvpov  vpHrov  Kowfjyai 
^tl9iv  {/no  ^eiiutro^*  'Efiir6p€ioy  yap  ytyiaQcu 
waph  ri^y  \vTrp6rfiTa  rfjc  x^P^C  ^^^  ityBpknnay 
Ba\aTTOVpyo{tyT<ay  kfiwopiKiaQ,  ' 

"Ephorus  says  that  silver  was  first  coined  in 
^gina  by  Pheidon.  For  tho  island  became  a 
commercial  port,  as  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 


to  betake  themselves  to  maritime  commerce,  in 
consequence  of  the  sterility  of  the  land.**  Also 
in  VIIL  8  :— 

^  Ka2  fiirpa  l^evpe  ra  ^cc^vcta  coXov/io^ 
Kol  OToBfiovct  KoX  y6fuafia  K€\apayfuyoy  r6  re 
6XXo  Kol  TO  iipyvpovyj* 

"And  he  invented  the  measures,  called  the 
Pheidonian  ones,  and  weights,  and  coined  money 
of  silver,  and  other  kinds.** 

The  Et^mologicmm  Magmam^  under  the  title 
'O/lcX/^icoc,  says— 

''  nayrmy  Ik  wpHroc  ^ciZ^r  *ApyeiOC  r^fuapa 
€Ko\l/€y  iy  Alyly^  ml  ^S^  ro  ySfuwfia  koI  Aya- 
Xi&^y  Toit  opeXiffKov^f  Aridtixe  r»  ey  "Apyct 

"  And  Pheidon  of  Argoe  was  the  first  who  ever 
coined  money,  which  he  did  at  .Sgina,  and  be 
both  put  money  into  circulation,  anl  wi^drew 
the  skewers,  and  laid  them  up  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos.** 

And  in  accordance  with  this,  .Slian  says,  Var. 
Hist.  XIL  10.   De  JSginetU  :— 

''  Kal  TTpAroi  ydfuerfta  iK($i//aiTO,  «al  c{  ahr^r 
cKXifiTi  y6fuafjLa  AlyiyajoyJ* 

•*  And  they  were  the  first  who  coined  money, 
which,  too,  is  from  them  called  .SSginiean  money.** 

So  also  the  Parian  Marble  says,  Clinton's  FagL 
HelUn.  I.  247  :— 

"  'A^'  oS  ^  .  •  ^iify  6  *ApytloQ  l^^/ycevg  •  •  •  •  e 
•  •  •  •  yeoKtvaaej  koI  y6fwyfia  iipyvpovy  iy  Al- 
y/vjj  iTToiri^reyJ** 

All  these  authorities,  therefore,  are  perfectly  dear 
that  Pheidon  of  Argos  was  the  first  wlio  coined 
money,  which  he  did  at  .£gina ;  and  the  reason 
why  he  set  up  his  mint  at  J^na,  is  very  plainly 
given  by  Ephorus,  as  quoted  above,  beoause  it 
was  a  great  commercial  port,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
most  wainted  there  for  the  convenience  of  com* 
merce. 

48.  The  period  at  which  Pheidon  lived  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  For  while  some 
carry  it  back  so  far  as  865,  B.C.,  others  bring  it 
down  to  783-744,  B.C.  The  question  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  first  Appendix  to  the  fir^ 
Volume  of  Mr.  Clinton*s  FasH  HeUenici;  and 
in  his  opinioD,  the  latter  is  the  true  date.  And 
in  this  decision  all  scholars  now  acquiesce.  We 
may,  therefore,  place  the  introduction  of  coined 
money  by  Pheidon  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th 
century,  B.C.  And  there  is  a  very  probable 
reason  why  he  should  have  invented  it.  At  this 
period  he  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
in  Greece.  Argos  was  the  metropolis  not  <mly  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  but  also  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorian  colonies.  The  Dorians  carried  on  a  very 
large  commerce  with  the  PhcDuicians,  and  it  was 
from  them  that  Pheidon  adopted  his  system  of 
weights.  From  time  immemoriid  there  had  been 
two  standard  weights  used  in  Assyria,  the  Baby* 
Ionian  and  the  Euboic  talent  The  Dorians 
traded  with  the  PhcDnicians,  and  adopted  the 
Babylonian  talent.  The  Ionic  Greeks  adopted 
the  Euboic  talent.  As  iBgina  was  the  great  com- 
mercial depot,  this  talent  was  afterwards  called 
the  .Sgintean  talent.  The  Assyrians  at  this 
period  had  no  coinage.  And  Pheidon  introducing 
the  system  of  Babylonian  weights  into  Greece, 
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seems  to  have  invented  a  STStem  of  measures  of 
his  own,  which  were  called  after  him,  and  also  a 
silver  coinage,  to  supersede  the  clumsy  iron  and 
copper  nails,  or  skewers,  then  used  as  currency. 
The  Spartans,  however,  who  at  this  period  were 
a  subordinate,  but  independent  tribe  of  Dorians, 
steadily  refused  the  new  Invention  of  a  silver 
coinage,  probably  fVom  jealousy,  and  adhered  to 
the  old  iron  skewers.  They  retained  this  iron 
money  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  (Cu»- 
rbnct). 

49.  The  account  of  the  invention  of  coinage 
just  given,  seems  to  be  natural  and  probable. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Herodotus  which 
seems  to  contradict  it.  He  says,  I.  94,  speaking 
of  the  Lydians, 

**  UpwTOi  hi  avSputTTwyy  tAv  ^/leic  i^/iev,  v6fit(r» 
fia  \jpvffOv  Kol  ApyvfMW  Koxf/afieyot  expffffarroJ* 

**  And  they  were  the  first  men,  we  know  of, 
who  coined  and  used  gold  and  silver  money. " 
This  has  always  been  supposed  to  mean  that  the 
Lydians  were  the  first  who  invented  coining,  and 
that  they  used  a  double  standard,  as  it  is  called, 
of  gold  coins  and  silver  coins.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  authority  of  Herodotus  is  against  the 
claim  of  Pheidon,  and  we  have  observed  above 
that  though  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  Julius 
Pollux  does  not  mention  this  passage,  he  says 
that  Xenophan«5  of  Colophon  assigns  the  inven- 
tion to  them. 

50.  It  occurs  to  us,  however,  that  there  may 
be  a  means  of  reconciling  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion  between  Herodotus,  and  the  writers  already 
cited  as  attributing  it  to  Pheidon.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  passage  will  bear  a  different  construc- 
tion from  that  invariably  put  upon  it.  For  in 
Greek  when  ical  is  used  to  connect  two  qualities, 
it  means  that  the  thing  spoken  of  partakes  of 
Jfoth  these  qualities  at  once.  Thus,  as  the  month 
began  in  the  middle  of  a  day,  the  last  day  of  a 
month  was  called  tytf  ical  via  the  new-and-old 
day,  because  it  belonged  partly  to  one  month, 
and  partly  to  another.  So  there  are  many  other 
examples.  Now  if  we  apply  this  principle  to 
the  passage  in  question,  it  would  mean  not  that 
the  Lydians  were  the  first  to  coin  gold  money 
and  silver  money  in  separate  coins,  but  that  they 
were  the  first  who  struck  a  coinage  of  a  mixtubb 
of  gold  and  silver. 

51.  Now  we  find  that  this  rendering  of  the 
passage,  which  is  the  genuine  Greek  idiom,  exactly 
tallies  with  the  &ct.  The  Lydians  had  a  coinage 
of  HXeicTpoyj  or  electrum,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  different  proportions,  but 
usually  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  part  of  silver. 
And  this  material  was  generally  adopted  through- 
out the  western  states  of  Asia  Minor  for  their 
coins.  (^EncycUkBrit  Art  Numismatics,  J  Several 
of  these  coins  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

52.  Such  Lj  the  solution  of  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction, which  we  offer  to  our  readers  for  them 
to  consider  its  probability.  We  offer  it  with  the 
greatest  diffidence,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  if 
it  be  the  true  solution,  it  is  so  simple  and  obvious 
that  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  many  able  and  acute  critics  and  writers,  both 
on  Herodotus  and  Numismatics. 

53.  We  have  how  to  notice  another  very  cele- 
brated coin  of  antiquity,  which  has  also  given 
rise  to  much   controversy— the  Persian  Darics. 


We  have  said  above  that  they  are  the  coins  meant 
by  the  word  tlrams  in  Chronicles  and  Ezra. 

From  the  passage  in  Herodotus  IV.  166,  quoted 
below,  the  greater  number  of  authors  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Daric  was  first  coined  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  who  reigned  521-484,  B.C.,  and  some 
even  have  supposed  that  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  comage  into  Persia. 

Harpocration,  however,  says  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  an  earlier  king,  and  several  modem 
writera  have  considered  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
Persian  word  JDitra,  signifying  a  king  in  general. 
C  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Bom.  Ant  Art. 
Daricus.    Kitto'sBihl.  Cyclo.  Art.  Adarconim.} 

Mr.  Grote,  f  JBTm/.  of  Greece.  III.  319,  J 
affirms  that  this  Darius  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  all  into 
Persia.  And  Heeren  and  Baehr  consider  that 
Darius  did  not  issue  these  Darics  as  coins,  but 
only  as  medals  in  commemoration  of  himself,  and 
that  their  use  as  money  grew  up  gradually  after- 
wards. 

54.  But  the  plain  meaning  of  the  wotda  seems 
to  us  to  be  repugnant  to  such  a  construction. 
Herodotus  says,  I  v.  166  :— 

"'lS«i»v  AapcTov  etriBvuiovTa  ftyrjfwtrvyriy  lu' 
vrov  XiirioBaif  tovto  to  fifi  £\X^  tiij  flaoiKii 
Kartpyaofiiyoy,  cfjufiiero  rovroy'  •  •  Aopecoc 
^y  yop  "XP^f^^oy  Kadaptirraroy  inreyj/iiffaQ  €q  to 
hfyaThtraroyj  r6/u(rfia  €iC(}»//aro*** 

Which  Mr.  Rawlinson  translates,  "  Aware  by 
his  own  eyesight,  that  Darius  wished  to  leave  a 
memorial  of  himself,  such  as  no  king  had  ever 
left  before,  Aryandes  resolved  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. .  .  .  Darius  had  refined  gold  to  the 
last  perfection  of  purity,  in  order  to  have  coins 
struck  of  it.'* 

55.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  very  ex- 
pression that  Darius  meant  them  to  be  used  as 
money,  y6fuafia»    But  the  questions  ai'ise : — 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  proceeduig  of 
Darius  ? 

2.  Was  this  the  first  coinage  of  the  Persian 
Empire  ? 

3.  What  was  the  thing  Darius  considered  so 
peculiarly  illustrious,  as  to  rank  aboye  what 
any  other  king  had  done  P 

4.  Do  the  Danes  derive  their  name  from  this 
Darius? 

Now  taken  by  themselves  the  words  are  not 
decisive  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  whether 
this  was  the  first  coinage  in  Persia,  or  not.  We 
must,  therefore,  search  for  any  other  passages 
which  may  guide  us.  And  it  happens  that  in  III. 
96,  and  130,  we  have  two,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject. 

'  56.  In  lU.  96,  Herodotus  says  that  the  tri- 
bute  gold  and  silver  was  sent  up  to  Babylon,  and 
melted,  and  laid  by  in  pots,  and  whenever  any 
money  is  wanted  he  (the  king)  coins  as  much  as 
is  necessary  each  time. 

« 'Eireav  ^c  heifip  Xpfffi^rkty,  KarcucoTrrei  to- 
(TOVTO  6aov  h.y  iKcurrore  hhirai.* 

Now  Mr.  Grote  (History  of  Greece.  IV. 
320),  translates  jcaraicoirra  "cuts  off,"  thereby 
implying  that  it  was  used  in  bullion.  But  Mr. 
Rawlinson  translates  it  "  coins,"  which  is  mani- 
festly right,  for  it  is  one  of  the  technical  words 
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fbr  coining ;  as  Cyrns  says  in  Xenophon,  HeUenicM 
L  5.  3^  if  money  fmUed  him — 

**  Kai  Toy  6p6yoy  KoraKoypeiy  k^  oh  tKoBrfro, 
*•  He  wonld  coin  the  Tery  throne  on  which  he 
Bat.- 

57.  Again  in  III.  130,  when  Democcdes  had 
cnred  the  king  of  the  sprain  in  his  ancle,  he  was 
sent  to  receive  a  reward  from  the  king's  wives, 
who  each  took  a  saacer  full  of  gold  coins —  vra- 
TTipac  —  from  a  chest  of  gold,  and  gave  them 
to  him,  and  his  servant  even  grew  rich  by  picking 
np  those  which  fell  out.  Now  this  was  in  the 
beginning  of  Darins*s  reign,  when  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  as  we  see  in  c.  134,  Atossa  reproaches 
him  for  want  of  enterprise,  unbecoming  a  young 
roan.  From  these  passages,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
coining  and  coined  money  were  in  use  in  Persia, 
in  the  banning  of  Darius*s  reign. 

58.  Now  it  is  true  that  Herodotus  does  not 
mention  the  period  in  Darius*s  reign,  when  he 
reformed  the  coinage,  but  there  seems  every  pro- 
Iwbility  that  it  was  done  after  the  period  alluded 
to  in  the  last  mentioned  passages,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned long  after  them  in  the  narrative.  A  refor- 
mation of  the  coinage  is  not  a  thing  likely  to 
occur  to  a  young  man,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  thought  of  by  a  man  of  mature  age. 

59.  But  we  have  also  traces  of  a  coinage  in 
Persia  earlier  than  that  of  Darius.  A  passage  in 
Plutarch,  if  authentic,  ffoes  to  shew  that  there 
was  gold  money  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus 
the  Elder.  He  says,  De  Mulier.  Virtut:  p,  246, 
that  when  Cyrus's  soldiers  misbehaved  in  battle 
on  one  occasion,  the  Persian  women  of  a  town 
shamed  them  into  fighting,  and  they  won  the 
victory.  In  commemoration  of  this,  he  made  a 
law  that  whenever  the  king  entered  the  country 
every  woman  should  be  presented  with  a  piece  of 
gold  money.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  obscure  tra- 
dition, but  a  well  recognized  law,  and  was  one 
reason,  he  says,  why  the  kings  so  seldom  visited 
their  native  counti*y.  He  also  says  that  the  first 
thing  that  Alexander  did  when  he  entered  the 
country  was  to  comply  with  this  law.  (Life  of 
Alexander  §  69.^  Hence  we  have  a  well  estab- 
lished law  relating  to  money  dating  for  a  consider- 
able tifbe  before  Darius. 

Such  evidence  as  we  have  then,  goes,  we  think, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  gold  coinage  in  Persia 
before  Darius  Hystaspes. 

60.  Besides,  in  what  did  his  doing  a  thing 
more  glorious  than  any  other  king  had  done  con- 
sist  ?  Surely  not  in  simply  striking  a  gold  coin- 
age, because  there  were  abundance  of  gold  coins 
in  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor  long  before  the 
time  of  Darius.  Hence  it  was  no  novelty  at  all. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  manifestly  was  the  ex- 
traordinary purity  of  the  metal.  The  staters  of 
the  Asiatic  states  were  of  very  different  weights, 
and  some  were  much  alloyed  with  silver.  Now 
Darius  evidently  placed  his  glory  in  coining  them 
of  absolute  purity,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  state  of 
the  art  in  his  day  wonld  permit.  And  in  this 
Aryandes  imitated  him,  and  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Ar^-andic  silver  was  the  purest  in  existence 
in  his  day.    (TV.  166). 

61.  And  we  think  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
confirms  this  view  of  the  case.  For  while  in  the 
earlier  passage,  IIL  130,  he  simply  speaks  of 
Staters,  in  VI  I.  28,  he  says  that   Pythias  of 


Celaens  was  worth  among  other  thines  3,993,0e0 
of  Doric  Staters,  evidently  alluding  to  the 
reformed  Staters  of  Darius.  And  after  this  period 
the  Persian  Staters  were  always  called  Dane 
Staters.  So  Thucydides  VIII.  28,  speaks  of 
Daric  Staters,  and  Diodorns  Siculus  says  that 
Alexander  found  in  the  treasury  immense  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  9,000  talents 
of  gold,  \a^crrfpa  Aiipeucoy  c^oyro,  of  the  coin- 
age of  Darius.  So  Julius  Pollux,  IX,  84,  speaks 
of  Crowean,  Philippic,  and  Daric  Staters.  And 
he  also  says,  in.  87,  speaking  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  gold : — 

**  Eif^rc/ioc  ^c  i  TvyaZoQ  ^(fivtroc  Kol  oi  Kpoi" 
^01  <rrnr7ip€Q^  and  manifestly  alluding  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  coinage  by  Darius,  ''ral  oi  Aapcuooc 
hwo  Aaptlov,  ii»c  vx*  kKtiyov  hxptfiwOiyrtQ  etc  cd- 
daptriy  rov  -xpvaiovJ'  And  that  very  pure  sQver 
was  called  Aryandic  silver.  He  also  says,  IX.  84, 
that  there  was  a  Persian  coin  called  Danaces, 
which  was  perhaps  the  one  superseded  by  the 
Daric. 

62.  It  seems  then  that  there  was  gold  coin  in 
Persia  for  a  considerable  time  before  Darius, 
though  how  long  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  that 
they  were  more  or  less  impure,  lliiat  Darius 
resolved  to  signalise  himself  by  issuing  a  coinage 
of  as  great  purity  as  possible,  and  that  it  was 
these  reformed  coins  which  were  called  Daric 
Staters,  iust  as  there  were  Crcesean  Staters 
and  Philippic  Staters,  and  Alexandrian  Staters, 
(PoUux,  IX.  59.)  The  asserUon  of  Harpocra- 
tion,  which  is  copied  word  for  word  by  Suidas, 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  no  weight  at  all,  especially 
as  he  cites  no  authority  for  it.  And  in  reply  to 
the  assertion  of  modem  writers  that  the  word 
Darics  is  derived  from  Dara^  a  Persian  word  for 
a  king,  Mr.  Rawlinson  says  that  there  is  no  such 
word  at  all  in  old  Persian.  The  common  opinion 
then  seems  to  us  to  be  correct,  that  these  Darics 
were  called  after  Darius  Hystaspes,  just  as  many 
coins  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  have 
been  called  after  their  issuers.  We  have  already 
mentioned  some  ancient  ones,  in  modem  times  we 
have  the  louis  d*or  and  the  napoleon. 

63.  We  leara  from  Herodotus  III.  96,  that 
t|)ere  were  two  standard  weights  in  use  in  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  the  Babylonian  talent  for 
silver,  and  the  Euboic  talent  for  gold.  The 
Dorian  Greeks  who  traded  with  Phoenicia,  intro- 
duced the  Babylonian  weight,  which  when 
adopted  in  Greece  was  called  the  .Sginsan 
standard.  The  Ionic  Greeks  adopted  the  other 
standard,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Euboic,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  people 
who  adopted  it,  like  as  the  ^ginaean  was  named 
from  those  who  used  it  The  Euboic  standard 
was  adopted  at  Athens,  and  the  standard  coin  of 
this  system  had  the  figure  of  an  ox  stamped  upon 
it,  whence  it  was  called  a  j3cwc,  as  stated  by  Pollux 
and  others.  The  existence  of  this  coin  has  been 
doubted,  but  Montesquieu  says.  {Etprit  dee  Lois, 
XXII.  2.)  that  he  saw  one  in'  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  it  is  stated  {SmxtiCe 
Diet,  of  Ok,  and  Bom.  Ant.  Art  Numtnut.  2nd 
edit.)  that  other  specimens  exist.  The  relation 
between  the  iEginsean,  or  Babylonian  talent,  and 
the  Euboic  talent,  was  that  of  72  to  60,  or  6  to  5. 

64.  Solon  effected  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
Athenian  currency.    The  whole  state  waa  thrown 
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into  confrision  and  misery  by  the  Indebtodness  of 
the  people  to  the  monied  classes.  Their  lands 
were  mortgaged,  and  multitndes  who  had  no  land 
to  pledge,  were  sold  into  hopeless  slavery.  By 
universal  consent  Solon  was  appointed  sole 
arbitrator  to  redress  this  state  of  things.  The 
measures  he  adopted  are  related  in  Plutarch, 
one  of  them  was  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
Plutarch  says  that  he  made  the  mina,  which 
contained  73  drachmie,  pass  for  100.  The 
meaning  of  this,  however,  obviously  is  that  out 
of  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  there  was 
previously  in  73  drachms,  he  coined  100.  And  he 
changed  the  stamp ;  for  whereas  before  his  time  it 
was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  the  coin  was  called 
/3ovc»  be  stamped  his  new  drachms  on  the  obverse 
with  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  with 
an  owl,  the  favorite  bird  of  Pallas,  hence  the 
coin  was  called  icSprfy  the  Virgin,  from  the 
head  of  Pallas,  and  sometimes  yXaS(,  the 
owl.  The  reason  why  Solon  adopted  such  a 
strange  relation  as  that  between  73  to  100  long 
puzzled  the  critics,  and  some  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  reduce  the  coinage  by  one-fourth,  but 
by  clumsy  workmanship,  an  error  was  made,  by 
by  which  the  reduction  was  27  per  cent.,  instead 
of  25  per  cent.  But  the  opinion  now  adopted  by 
the  best  scholars  is  that  Solon  intended  to  bring 
the  new  Attic  Cun'ency  into  the  definite  ratio  of 
3  to  5  with  the  ^ginsean  standard,  which  was  in 
general  use  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  seems, 
however,  that  Plutarch  was  not  quite  accurate  in 
saying  that  Solon  reduced  the  standard  in  the 
ratio  of  73  to  100.  The  investigations  of  modem 
scholars  have  shewn  that  it  is  in  reality  72  to  100, 
and  we  have  as  the  relation  between  the  three 
systems  of  Greek  currency  the  following  de- 
finite ratios : — 

-Sginiean    :    Enboic    =    6:5 
.Sginsean    :     Solonian=    6    :    3 
Euboic        :    Solonlan  =r    I38f    :    100 
=-     100      :      72 
—      25      :      18 
(SmUh's  Diet:  Art  Pondera,) 

65.  By  Solon's  legislation,  every  creditor 
received  from  his  debtor  as  many  pieces  of  money 
as  were  due  to  him,  but  their  weight  was  reduced 
by  28  per  cent.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  nature  of  the  operation  was  plain  enough. 
It  was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  bankruptcy, 
necessitated  by  the  miserable  state  of  the  debtors 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  compromise  or  bankruptcy. 
No  one  could  have  imagined,  it  would  appear, 
that  when  a  man  received  only  72  per  cent,  of 
the  quantity  of  silver  due  to  him,  that  it  was,  in 
reality,  a  payment  in  fiill  of  his  claims.  Never- 
theless, Plutarch^s  comment  on  this  transaction  is 
most  extraordinary.    He  says : — 

^*'£k<rr  hpidfi^  ftiv  "itroy,  Zvvafiti  3*  tKarrov 
hwo^ihoyriay,  df<^eXei(rBai  ftey  rove  iicrlyoyrac  fu- 
ydXa,  ixrfiky  he  fiXairreadai  rvvc  Kofxi^ofiiyovg," 

"  So  that  as  they  paid  the  same  by  tale,  but 
less  by  weight,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  those  who 
had  to  pay  large  sums,  but  yet  no  loss  to  those 
who  had  to  receive  it  I  *'  Here  we  have  the  first 
germ  of  that  astonishing  paradox,  that  it  is  the 
name  and  the  stamp  on  the  coin  which  give  it  its 
value^  and  that  the  quantity  of  metal  in  it  is  of  no 
consequence.    It  is  this  paJpable  absurdity  which 


is  at  the  root  of  almost  all  the  monetary  contro- 
versies which  have  distracted  the  world  in  recent 
times.  It  is  precisely  the  same  paradox  which 
deluded  the  Government,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1811, 
when  it  was  held  that  a  bank  note  which  was 
called  a  pound  was  of  the  same  value  when  it 
would  exchange  for  20s.  as  when  it  would  for  14s. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  a  pound 
note  and  Is.  were  equal  to  a  pound  note  and  7s., 
and  when  they  contracted  enormous  debts  in 
pounds  worth  14s.,  which  their  unfortunate  de-^ 
scendants  have  to  pay  in  pounds  of  20s.  (Mushbt). 
This,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  the  great  source 
of  confusion  which  has  given  rise  to  almost  all 
monetary  controversies,— confusing  the  name  of 
the  coin  with  its  value. 

66.  One  other  remarkable  thing  may  also  be 
mentioned.  Although  the  exigences  of  the  case 
undoubtedly  were  met  on  this  occasion  by  a 
general  bankruptcy,  and  the  supposition  that  one 
party  could  be  greatly  benefited,  and  the  other  not 
injured,  cannot  possibly  be  received,  yet  the  oper- 
ation was  never  repeated.  In  Roman  history,  as 
we  know,  the  commons  were  repeatedly  plunged 
into  general  distress  by  insolvency,  and  there  were 
repeated  depreciations  of  the  coinage,  but  this  in- 
stance of  Solon's  was  the  only  one  in  Greek  his- 
tory. As  Mr.  Grote  observes,  CHist  of  Greece^ 
77/.  141,^  the  Grecian  democracy  never  demanded 
an  agrarian  law,  or  a  release  from  debts,  and  more 
than  that,  the  Dicasts,  or  jurors,  who  formed  the 
judicial  body  called  the  Helisa,  were  obliged  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  repudiate  all  proposals  for 
an  alH'ogation  of  debts,  or  a  redivision  of  lands, 
and  many  Greek  cities  fixed  a  curse  upon  all  such 
propositions. 

67.  The  Attic  drachma  as  remodelled  by  Solon, 
weighed  66.5  grains,  of  which  one-sixtieth  part 
was  alloy,  which  gives  65.4  grains  of  pure  metal« 
A  modern  shilling  contains  80.7  grains  of  silver. 
Hence  the  drachma  was  worth  9.72  pence.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander,  it  was  slightly  diminished 
to  63  grains.  The  Athenians  coined  pieces  of  two, 
three,  and  four  drachm®,  as  well  as  obols,  half, 
and  quarter  obols,  and  pieces  of  two,  three,  and 
four  obols. 

The  Persian  Daric  Stater  was  of  the  weight  of 
the  Attic  didrachma,  and  of  the  value  of  20 
drachmae. 

The  mina  contained  100  drachma,  and  was 
therefore  equal  to  £4  Is.  3d.,  and  the  talent  con- 
tained 60  minffi,  and  was  therefore  equal  to 
je243  15s. 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  in  most  of  the 
maritime  and  commercial  states,  at  Corinth,  Acan- 
thus, Cyrene,  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  except 
BcBOtia,  and  Macedonia,  and  Sicily. 

68.  The  jSBginiean  standard  was  used  generally 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Corinth, 
and  in  Boeotia.  The  drachma  weighed  96  grains, 
with  one  thirty-second  part  of  alloy.  It,  there- 
fore, contained  93  grains  of  silver,  and  was  worth 
Is.  Id.  3*2  farthiogs.  The  largest  coin  of  this 
standard  was  the  didrachma. 

69.  The  Athenians  had  no  gold  coinage  of  their 
own  before  the  Macedonian  Empire.  During  the 
distress  caused  by  the  Peloi)onnesian  war,  they 
issued  on  one  occasion,  B.C.  406,  a  debased  gold 
coinage  (Abi8tophai«e8),  but  this  was  soon  with- 
drawn.   Gold,  was  coined  jn  large  quantities  by 
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Philip  of  Macedon,  and  thns  foand  its  way 
into  Greece,  and  several  Greek  cities  then  issued 
a  gold  coinage  of  their  own.  But  the  staters  of 
CyEicos,  Phocflsa,  and  the  other  states  of  Asia 
Minor,  had  considerable  cnrrency  in  Greece. 
Among  the  earliest  of  those  known  to  them,  there 
seem  to  have  been  the  staters  of  Croesus,  idng  of 
Lydia,  which  were  made  of  electrum,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver. 

70.  in  Italy,  there  are  obscure  traditions  of  a 
currency  of  leather,  shells,  and  iron.  But  it  may 
be  considered  as  certain,  that  the  Etrurians  had 
a  bronae  or  copper  currency  of  some  sort,  long 
before  the  period  of  authentic  history.  Pliny  in 
XXXIV.  1.,  says  that  Nnma  was  the  first  who 
stamped  bronze,  or  copper  money;  but  at 
XXXin.  13.,  he  says  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius, 
and  Cassiodorus  mentions  the  same  report.  Ti- 
masus,  according  to  Pliny,  says  that  before  the  latter 
king,  the  Romans  used  copper  in  the  mass»  as 
money.  He  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an  ox, 
and  hence,  says  Pliny,  XVIII.  8.,  it  was  called 
pfcunia.  Plutarch,  (Life  of  Publicola,  and  in 
Qtuut.  Ritm.  p.  274.)  and  Yarro  (^X>tf  Re  Rtuiicdj 
II.  1.,  and  De  Vita  Pop.  Rom,  I.),  say  that  the 
earliest  Roman  coinage  was  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  cattle ;  and  Ck)Iumella  (Pr»f.  to  VI.), 
and  also  Pliny,  XVIII.  3.,  say  that  the  word 
pecunia  comes  from  the  figure  stamped  on  the  early 
coinage.  This  has  recently  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  we  cannot  see  on  what  sufficient  ground, 
as  the  names  of  many  coins  in  ancient  times  were 
derived  from  the  figures  stamped  on  them.  The 
early  Roman  coins  were  not  stamped^  but  cast  in 
a  mould. 

71.  The  unit  of  value  was  the  As,  or  the 
pound  weight  of  copper.  But  what  the  Roman 
pound  was  has  never  been  exactly  settled.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  difference  between  the 
actually  existing  weights  themselves,  as  well  as 
from  the  differences  in  the  weights  of  certain 
coins  which  are  said  to  have  been  certain  definite 
parts  of  the  pound.  The  calculations  made  by 
several  eminent  archnologists  bring  out  results 
varying  from  about  5,053  grains  to  upwards  of 
5,200  grains.  The  most  recent  authorities,  how- 
ever, seem  to  incline  to  the  former  of  these 
figures.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  Roman  pound 
may  be  considered  as  something  less  than  twelve 
ounces  avoirdupois  weight. 

72.  It  is  quite  uncertain  how  long  the  Roman 
currency  maintained  its  frill  weight  of  a  pound. 
Pliny,  XXXIII.  13,  says  that  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  when  the  Republic  could  not  pay  its  debts, 
it  reduced  the  As  firom  one  pound  to  two  ounces ; 
thus  he  says  it  gained  five  parts  in  six,  and  paid  its 
debts.  This  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  bank- 
ruptcy. Five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  in 
the  485th  year  of  the  city,  and  269  B.C.,  silver 
was  coined  for  the  first  time.  The  Denarius  was 
coined  to  be  equal  in  value  to  ten  Asses,  the 
Quinarius  to  five,  and  the  Sestertius  to  two  and 
a-half.  This  coin  afterwards  became  the  unit  of 
value. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Hannibal  was 
pressing  hard  upon  Marcus  Minucius,  Quintus 
FabiusMaximus,  the  dictator,  proclaimed  a  second 
national  bankruptcy,  and  the  As  was  reduced  to 
one  ounce.  The  denarius,  however,  was  raised  to 
16  asses,  the  quinarius  to  eight,  and  the  sestertius 
to  four.     Thus,  Pliny  says  again,  the  Republic 


gained  one-half.  In  the  year  191,  B.C.,  the  At 
was  still  further  reduced  l^  the  Papirian  law  to 
half  an  ounce.  In  the  year  90,  B.C.,  Lacins 
Drusus  debased  the  silver  currency  by  an  aDoy 
of  one-eighth  part  of  copper.  The  propo'  wei^ 
of  the  Denarius  was  84  to  the  poimd. 

73.  Such  is  Pliny*s  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Roman  Coinage ;  we  may  remark  that 
though  he  says  the  state  gained  by  ddranding  its 
creditors,  he  does  not  agree  with  Platareh*8  as- 
tounding paradox  under  simUar  drcnmstaacet ; 
he  does  not  say  that  the  creditors  soffered  no  loas. 
It  has  also  bean  observed  that  this  account  cannot 
be  correct,  because  Asses  have  been  found  of 
all  degrees  of  depreciation  frx>m  twelve  ounces 
downwards.  Modem  Roman  historians  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  cnrrency 
must  have  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
there  must  have  been  many  before  the  one  m  the 
first  Punic  war,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  point 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  as  no  satis- 
factory result  has  been  arrived  at,  we  need  not 
enlarge  upon  it. 

74.  Gold  was  first  coined  62  years  after  sQ ver ; 
that  is,  in  the  13th  year  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
or  207,  B.C.  The  lowest  gold  coin  was  the 
ffcrvpu/tcm,  which  was  worth  twenty  sestertU. 
There  were  also  gold  coins  of  two,  three,  and  four 
scmpula.  Afterwards  gold  denarii  were  coined 
of  forty  to  the  pound,  which  Nero  reduced  to 
forty-five.  If  the  aureus  was  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  pound,  it  is  calculated  that  it  ought  to 
weigh  130*1  grains ;  but  none  have  been  found  of 
that  weight  Their  average  weight  is  120  grains, 
of  which  one  thi*ee  hundredth  part  was  alloy,  so 
that  there  remain  1 19*6  grains  of  pure  metal.  A 
modern  sovereign  contains  113*12  grains  of  pure 
gold.  Hence,  as  compared  to  the  sovereign,  the 
aureus  of  the  republic  was  worth  £1  Is.  1^ 
very  nearly. 

75.  Under  Alexander  Severus,  the  aureus  was 
called  solithu^  hence  by  corruption  the  French 
sous. 

76.  The  Roman  unit  of  value  was  the  sester- 
tius, or  the  fourth  part  of  the  denarius.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was 
about  2d.  *5  farthing.  A  sum  of  1,000  sesterces 
was  called  a  sestertium,  and  large  sums  were 
estimated  in  sestertia.  The  sestertium  was,  up 
to  the  time  of  Augustus,  equal  to  about  £8  1 7s.  1  d. 
After  Augustus,  the  sestertius  was  reduced  to 
Id.,  3*5  farthings,  and  the  sestertium  to  ^7  16s.  dd. 

77.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  how- 
ever, about  the  Roman  coinage  is,  that  every  great 
family  had  the  right  of  having  denarii  coined 
with  their  own  device,  so  long  as  the  officers  of 
the  mint  certified  that  they  were  of  the  proper 
weight  and  fineness.  Abundance  of  these  fanuly 
denarii  exist.    JSckhel  F.  53. 

78.  Constantinc  the  Great  fixed  the  aureus  at 
72  to  the  pound ;  and  at  this  standard  they  re- 
mained until  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Crusaders  in  1204.  The  gold  coinage  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  was  always  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care,  except  by  a  fow  monarchs,  such  as 
Kicephoms  II.  (963-976  AJ).),  Nicephoms  IIL 
(1067-1088  A.D.),  and  Alexius  L  (1081-1118 
A.D.\  who  issued  very  debased  coinages. 
But  these  frauds  created  such  a  public  out- 
cry, that  they  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned. 
These  coins,  called  3ezants,  acqnured  great  cele- 
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biitj,  and  obtained  a  great  circulation  in  Western 
Europe,  and  were  commonly  current  in  England 
in  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Monarchy,  and 
for  long  after  the  Conquest. 

On  the  Coinage  of  Britain, 
79.  The  text  of  Caosar  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
money  he  found  in  Britain,  is  so  hopelessly  corrupt, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  uncertain  whether  there  was 
gold  and  silver  money  in  the  island  at  the  time  of 
his  invasion.  The  ring  money  of  the  2Egy  ptians  and 
Assyrians  seems  to  have  spread  all  over  the  Celtic 
nations  of  the  West,  and  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
North.  When  the  barbarians  invaded  Italy  and 
Greece,  they  carried  home  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  their  coinage  and  letters,  and  these  gradually 
spread  over  the  west.  The  probability  seems  to 
be  that,  at  the  time  of  CiBsar*s  invasion  of  Britain, 
the  solid  discs  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  money 
were  gradually  superseding  the  ring  ingots  of  iron 
and  copper,  which  the  natives  originally  used. 
Coins  are  in  existence,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  invasion  of  CsBsar,  especi- 
ally one  bearing  the  legend  ^'  5eF0,**  which  is  sup- 
pled to  denote  Segonax^  one  of  the  four  kings  of 
Kent,  who  were  ordered  by  Cassivellaunns  to 
attack  Cffisar.  (De  Bell.  GaU.  V.  22  J  After 
this  period,  they  are  by  no  means  scarce,  and 
Cunebolin,  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline,  who  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  under  Augustus,  took  home 
with  him  Roman  artists  to  improve  his  coinage. 
Many  specimens  Of  it  exist,  bearing  his  name,  as 
well  as  the  first  letters  of  Camulodunum,  or  Col- 
chester, the  chief  town  of  his  kingdom. 

80.  On  the  conquest  of  Britain  under  Claudius, 
the  native  money  was  abolished,  and  the  Roman 
substituted,  as  was  usual  with  the  Romans  in  all 
their  conquests.  This  continued  for  400  years, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  fifth 
century. 

81.  The  Anglo-Saxons  introduced  a  totally 
new  system  of  money,  both  in  weight,  form,  and 
type,  to  the  Roman.  But  it  appears  from  the 
specimens  that  exist,  that  though  each  of  the 
kings  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  as  it  should  be 
called,  coined  money  independently,  that  they 
were  all  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  and 
were,  in  fact,  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  famous 
Anglo-SiuLon  penny.  They  were  called  Sceatta, 
ancf  some  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Kent  remain, 
which  were  evidently  coined  before  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  in  the  6th  century. 

82.  When  the  Island  was  united  under  the 
sway  of  a  single  sovereign,  the  mints  were  regu- 
lated by  laws  framed  b^r  the  Wittenagemote,  or 
great  council  of  the  nation. 

83.  The  Saxon  weight  differed  considerably 
from  the  Roman.  It  is  supposed,  with  eveir  pro- 
bability, that  they  derived  it  from  the  Lower 
Empire.  On  the  Continent  it  was  known  bv  the 
name  of  the  Cologne  pound,  and  when  introduced 
into  this  country,  it  was  afterwerds  called  the 
Pound  Tower,  because  the  mint  was  established 
in  the  Tower.  We  have  already  seen  examples, 
similar  to  this,  of  foreign  weif^hts  being  intro- 
duced into  countries,  and  receiving  new  names 
from  some  place  in  the  country.  Thus,  the  two 
standard  weights  of  the  Assyrians,  when  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  were  callea  the  iBginasan,  and 
the  Euboic  talents^  because  they  were  first  intro- 


duced into  Greece  by  the  people  of  iEgina,  and 
Euboea.  Thus  the  Greek  pound,  when  adopted 
in  Germany,  became  the  Cologne  pound,  and  when 
further  extended  to  Britain,  became  the  Pound 
Tower.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
and  the  Saxons  both  derived  the  weight  from  a 
common  origin,  which  they  su^>ect  to  be  Egypt, 
the  great  fountain  of  science. 

84.  The  Pound  Tower  continued  to  be  the 
weight  used  for  money  till  the  18th  Henry  VIII., 
who  substituted  the  Pound  Troy,  which  was 
used  in  France.  The  Pound  Tower  wdgfaed 
5,400  grains,  the  Pound  Troy  weighs  5,760 
grains,  being  three-fourths  of  an  ounceheavier. 

85.  Th'e  Sceatt/B  were  the  earliest  An^o- 
Saxon  money.  There  appear  to  have  been  coins 
of  different  weights  of  this  name,  but  whether 
designedly  so,  or  from  mere  rudeness  of  work- 
manship, is  not  determined.  In  the  time  of 
Athelstan  (924-940  A.D.),  80,000  sceattn  were 
declailsd  equal  to  120  pounds.  An  equal  number 
of  pennies  make  125  pounds;  so  that  the  sceatta 
was  one  twenty-fifUi  part  less  than  the  penny. 

86.  After  some  time  the  penny  superseded  the 
sceatta.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  much 
disputed.  It  was  the  240th  part  of  the  pound 
weight  of  silver,  and  for  a  tnousand  years  was 
the  standard  coin  of  this  country,  until  successive 
kings  so  diminished  and  debased  it,  that  it  has 
fallen  to  its  present  low  estate.  The  high  value 
of  silver  in  the  davs  of  Athelstan  may  be  judged 
of,  when  we  find  that  an  ox  was  sold  for  thuty 
pennies,  and  a  sheep  for  five  pennies^  or  one 
shilling.  Half-pennies  and  farthings  were  sJso 
coined,  but  even  these  were  too  great  for  general 
use,  when  the  value  of  silver  was  so  hi^h.  Half- 
farthings  were,  therefore,  coined  in  brass,  and 
called  ebjcas, 

87.  These  were  the  only  coins  struck  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Some  antiquaries  maintained 
they  had  a  gold  coinage,  but  this  opinion  is  now 
abandoned. 

88.  They  had,  however,  names  for  specific  sums 
of  money,  or  money  of  account,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  There  was  the  manctts,  which  many  sup- 
posed to  be  an  actual  coin,  but  the  best  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  only  a  sum  of  thirty  pen- 
nies. The  mark  was  a  Danish  mode  of  compu- 
tation, and  was  probably  introduced  in  the  time 
of  Alfred ;  it  contained  100  pennies,  but  this  was 
afterwards  increased  to  160,  or  thirteen  shillings 
and  four-pence,  which  was  its  value  so  long  as  it 
continued  to  be  a  legal  fine. 

89.  The  next  species  of  money  of  account  was 
the  ScUl^  or  Scilling^  the  name  of  which  appears 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  The  origin  of 
this  word  is  also  much  disputed,  some  even  making 
it  come  from  the  Jewish  Shekel.  Some  have  also 
supposed  that  it  was  an  actual  coin,  but  this 
opinion  is  not  now  considered  right.  The  scilling 
originally  denoted  five  pennies,  but  afterwards  it 
was  reduced  to  four.  William  I.  settled  the  Eng- 
lish shilling  at  four-pence,  and  the  Norman  at 
twelve  pence. 

90.  There  was  also  the  Thrimea  of  three 
pennies,  and  the  OrcL^  which  was  in  some  cases 
twenty  pennies,  and  in  others  only  sixteen.  All 
rents  to  the  crown  were  paid  in  the  ora  of  twenty 

gennies;  rents  due  to  private  persons  seem  to 
ave  been  paid  in  the  ora  of  sixteen  pennies. 
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91.  Up  to  tbe  time^of  Athclstan  (924-940 
A.D.)f  the  Archbishops,  and  many  of  the  Bishops, 
exercised,  or  nsurped,  the  right  of  having  a  dis- 
tinct coinage.  That  monarch,  however,  in  a  great 
council,  to  which  all  the  noble  and  wise  men  were 
summoned,  ordained  that  there  should  be  but  one 
money  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  while  all 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  mint  independently, 
many  of  them  received  grants  from  the  crown  to 
mint  on  its  behalf,  and  there  were  in  early  times 
instances  of  royal,  episcopal,  and  abbatical  mints, 
all  existing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  town. 
Thus,  when  the  Synod  abolished  the  right  of  pri- 
vate coining,  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be 
seven  moneyers  in  Canterbury,— »four  for  the  king, 
two  for  the  bishop,  and  one  for  the  abbot.  And 
this  was  the  case  at  several  other  places,  and  the 
privilege  was  not  wholly  abolished  till  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century. 

92.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  quality  of 
the  bullion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  money  was 
11  ounces  2dwts.  fine,  and  18  dwts.  alloy.  This 
was  called  the  *^  Old  right  standard  of  England.** 
For  a  comparatively  short  period  it  was  debased 
by  some  of  our  kings,  but  it  was  soon  restored, 
and  is  that  in  use  at  the  present  day,  as  it  has 
been  proved  by  experience  to  confer  the  greatest 
amount  of  durability  on  the  metal. 

On  the  Coinage  of  England  since  ike  Conquest. 

93.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  acquired,  or  in 
the  language  of  the  law  conquered^  the  Crown  of 
England  in  1066.  As  he  claimed  the  crown  as 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  Confessor,  he  took  care  to 
make  the  change  as  little  felt  as  he  could.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  coini^,  either  in  weight, 
fineness,  or  denomination.  The  names  of  a^ut 
238  of  his  moneyers  have  been  preserved,  and 
he  had  mints  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  any  size.  William  established  the  Saxon 
shilling  at  five  pennies,  and  tbe  Norman  at  twelve, 
thus  making  it  nominally  correspond  with  the 
tolidusy  the  French  money  of  account  into  which 
the  pound  was  divided,  and  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  the  modem  sou. 

94.  About  this  time  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  term  SterUn^hegSin  to  be  applied  to  English 
money,  by  which  it  was  distinguished  on  the 
Continent,  as  it  still  is.  The  etymologies  given 
for  this  word  are  so  numerous  and  conflicting, 
that  it  would  only  be  waste  of  time  to  enumerate 
them.  This  word  Sterling  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  qualjity  of  the  coin,  but  was  also  specifically 
appropriated  as  a  name  of  the  English  penny,  or 
standard  coin. 

95.  No  change  was  made  in  the  Coinage  by 
William  II.,  but  a  heavy  tax  called  moneyage  \a 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  instituted  by  him. 
This  tax  was  levied  every  three  years,  and  was  a 
fine  paid  that  the  money  should  not  be  altered. 
Henry  I.  (1100),  found  it  so  unpopular  that  he 
thought  it  politic  to  abolish  it.  Severe  punish- 
ments were  enacted  against  those  on  whom  counter- 
feit coins  were  found,  and  all  falsifiers  of  money 
were  condemned  to  lose  a  hand,  without  I'edemp- 
tion.  This  severe  punishment  was,  however,  in* 
efi^ectual,  and  in  1105,  the  loss  of  sight  and  other 
mutilations  were  added.  Nevertheless  in  three 
years  the  coin  was  so  debased,  that  a  recoinage 
became  necessary.  Notwithstanding  the  pen^- 
ties  denounced,  the  coinage  continued  so  debased, 
that  in  1123  it  was  thought  advisable  to  call  in 


the  aid  of  the  church,  and  at  a  coDncO  held  at 
Rome,  that  year,  und^  Calixtus  IL,  sevoral 
ancient  statutes  were  revived,  which  excommuni- 
cated all  makers  or  passers  of  false  money.  Eccle- 
siastical censures,  howevar,  were  as  unavailing  as 
temporal  laws,  and  in  1125,  it  was  detennined  to 
make  a  terrible  example  of  them.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  was  oniered  to  summon  all  the 
moneyers  in  England  to  meet  at  Winchester  by 
Christmas  day.  They  came  to  the  number  of  94, 
and  all  but  three  were  found  guilty,  and  horribly 
mutilated  according  to  tbe  law,  and  then  expelled 
from  the  country.  To  the  three  honest  ones  was 
committed  the  charge  of  recoining  all  the  money 
in  England. 

96.  Stephen  (1135)  being  soon  immersed  in 
civil  war,  and  the  treasures  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated by  Hennr  I-  being  spent  in  the  support  of 
his  armies,  he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  de- 
basing the  coinage.  Fortresses  and  feudal  castles 
sprung  up  everywhere  during  these  troubles,  and 
each  had  its  mint,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
country  was  deluged  with  base  coin,  which  con- 
tained scarcely  one  tenth  part  of  silver.  At 
length,  in  1153,  Stephen  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Wallingford,  by  which  he  recognized  Henry  as 
his  successor,  and  it  was  agreed  that  these  castles 
to  the  numba*  of  1,115  should  be  destroyed,  and 
their  mints  suppressed ;  and  that  the  coin  should 
be  restored  to  its  just  standard  and  made  uniform 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  he  was  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do. 

97.  Henry  11.  (1 1 54)  immediately  carried  into 
effect  the  treaty  of  Wallingford  which  Stephen 
had  left  unfulfilled.  The  castles  were  destroyed 
and  their  mints  suppressed.  In  1156,  a  new 
coinage  was  issued,  and  several  of  the  moneyers 
were  mutilated  according  to  law.  In  1180,  it 
was  again  found  necessary  to  have  a  recoinage. 
It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  Richard  L  coined 
money  during  his  short  reign.  If  he  did,  no 
specimens  of  it  are  known  to  exist. 

98.  On  Richard's  death,  1 1 99,  his  brother  John 
seized  upon  the  throne.  In  1205,  proclamation 
was  made  that  no  one  after  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary 
in  the  next  year,  should  receive  or  keep  clipp^ 
money.  All  such  money  found  in  anyone's  pos- 
session should  be  seized,  bored  through,  and 
forfeited  to  the  king.  An  assize  was  ordered  for 
the  examination  of  the  money.  All  that  wanted 
more  than  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  was  to  be  declared 
illegal,  and  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In  order 
to  test  the  weight  of  tbe  coin,  legal  weights  wer^ 
delivered  at  the  Mint  to  all  applicants^  If  fuiy 
of  the  pennies  issued  after  Christmas,  should  be 
found  clipped  in  anyone's  possession,  they  were 
to  be  bored  through,  and  the  owner  of  them  was 
to  be  treated  as  a  thief.  It  was  declared  that  the 
penny  should  be  made  of  the  just  standard,  and 
if  any  should  be  found  clipped,  the  person  who 
did  so,  should  forfeit  his  goods  to  the  king.  Thus 
we  see  that  in  this  reign,  the  utmost  attention  was 
paid  to  the  weight  of  the  coin. 

99.  Henry  III.  0216)  succeeded  at  the  age  of 
nine.  Itissupposedtnatintheb^umingofhisreign, 
round  half-pence  and  farthings  were  first  coined. 
For  up  to  this  time  no  coins  had  been  coined 
smaller  than  the  penny,  which  was  much  too 
large  for  general  use.  It  had,  therefore,  been 
usual  to  break  it  in  halves  and  quarters,  being 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  cross,  to  serve  as 
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«mall  cliange.  In  1227,  a  parliament  was  held 
at  Loudon,  in  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
English  groat  should  be  coined  at  a  certain 
weight,  with  the  king*s  image  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  a  cross  as  large  as  the  groat,  to  prevent 
clipping.  In  1229,  the  payment  of  the  papal 
tithes  was  enforced  with  great  severity,  and  the 
people  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  the  Cahor- 
siui,  who  then  came  into  England  for  the  first 
time,  along  with  Stephen,  the  rope*s  nnncio.  It 
was  the  remission  of  this  tribute  which,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  gave  rise  to  the  invention 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  (Bill  of  Exchange; 
OiBBABio)  which  is  often,  without  any  authority, 
attributed  to  the  Jews.  In  1247,  the  money  was 
80  clipped,  during  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  whole  of  the  letters  were  cut  awav,  and 
even  the  inner  circle  was  not  entire.  This  had 
been  done  chiefly  by  the  merchants  of  the  coun- 
tries nearest  England,  especially  the  Flemings. 
The  evil  was  now  so  great,  that  a  general  council 
of  all  the  nobles,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  was  held 
by  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  debated  whether 
it  was  not  expedient  to  alter  the  form  or  the  fine- 
ness of  the  money.  It  was  decided  that  as  the 
matter,  and  not  the  form  of  the  money,  had  been 
debased,  it  would  be  better  to  depreciate  the 
standard,  as  had  repeatedly  been  done  in  France 
and  other  countries.  In  1248,  the  coins  were  so 
clipped  and  debased,  that  neither  the  English  nor 
their  foreign  customers  could  endure  it  any  longer. 
Proclamations  were  made  in  all  cities,  boroughs, 
fairs,  and  markets,  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
no  one  should  pass  or  receive  money  not  of  lawful 
weight,  or  not  round.  Repeated  proclamations 
of  this  nature  were  Issued,  and  all  found  to  be 
inefiectual.  At  last  a  new  coinage  was  rendered 
indispensable  on  account  of  the  public  distress. 
But  the  process  of  the  new  coinage  was  almost  as 
burdensome  as  the  bad  money.  In  consequence 
of  the  old  money  being  cried  down,  wheat  rose  to 
208.  a  quarter.  Very  few  exchanges  for  giving 
new  money  instead  of  old  were  estabUshed,  not 
only  did  the  people  only  receive  an  equal  weight 
of  new  money  for  their  old,  but  a  tax  of  ISd.  in 
the  pound  was  laid  on  for  exchanging  it,  so  that 
they  received  scarcely  203.  instead  of  30s.  The 
coinage,  however,  was  of  the  proper  weight  and 
fineness. 

100.  In  1257,  the  4lst  of  his  reign,  he  issued  a 
gold  coinage,  the  first  in  this  kin^om.  It  was 
also  called  a  penny,  and  weighed  two  sterlings,  or 
silver  pennies,  and  was  ordered  to  be  current  for 
20  pence.  Thus  it  bore  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  silver  penny,  that  the  Persian  Darics  did 
to  the  Attic  drachma.  They  were  declared  to  be 
legal  tender  in  London  at  that  rate,  but  on  the 
citizens  remonstrating,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued,  permitting  the  citizens  to  take  them  or 
not  as  they  pleased.  In  1265,  the  value  of  the 
gold  penny  was  raised  to  24  pence.  This  coin 
was  also  termed  a  ryal,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  It,  however,  soon  disappeared 
from  circulation,  and  in  a  few  years  ceased  to  be 
coined. 

101 .  In  1 265,  it  is  said  by  some  authorities  that 
the  statute  of  weights  and  measures  was  passed, 
by  which  the  penny  sterling  was  ordered  to  be  of 
the  weight  of  32  grains  of  wheat,  round  and  di*y, 
and  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear ;  the  oz. 
to  weigh  20  pence^  and  the  pound  12  ounces. 


102.  The  coinage  had  never  been  so  debased 
and  corrupted  as  during  the  troubled  years  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  clipped  down  to  half  its  weight, 
prices  rose  immensely,  and  foreign  merchants 
refused  to  trade.  Immense  quantities  of  base 
coin  were  imported  from  foreign  countries,  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  people.  One  of  the  first 
things  Edward  I.  (1272)  found  it  necessary  to 
attend  to,  was  the  state  of  the  coinage.  In  1275, 
severe  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  persons 
accused  of  clipping  and  debasing  the  money.  In 
1278,  upon  pretence  of  having  diminished  the 
coin,  all  the  Jews  in  England  were  seized  on  the 
same  day,  their  property  was  confiscated  to  the 
crown,  and  multitudes  of  them  hanged.  In  1279, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  the  currency' 
of  clipped  money  and  exchanges  were  appointed, 
where  every  one,  might  obtain  new  money  for  the 
old,  on  paying  14d.  a  pound  for  moneyage.  New 
half-pennies  and  farthings  were  issued,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  clipped  money  entirely  ceased  to 
circulate.  Edward,  however,  in  1280,  set  the 
first  example  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the 
coin.  He  ordered  that  the  pound  of  silver 
should  pass  for  20s.  3d.  The  ounce  was  to  weigh 
20  pence,  and  the  penny  24  grains,  which  were 
as  much  as  32  grains  of  wheat.  He  also  coined 
groats,  or  pieces  of  four  sterlings,  or  pennies. 
Be  issued  very  severe  proclamations  against 
persons  who  imported  base  coin  firom  foreign 
countries,  and  he  appointed  persons  to  examine 
and  seize  all  who  did  so.  In  consequence  of  his 
measures  upwards  of  300  persons  were  convicted 
and  executed.  Notwithstanding  all  his  procla- 
mations and  punishments,  vast  quantities  of  base 
foreign  coin,  called  lano  nieer^  pollards^  crockard$^ 
$calding$^  brabants,  eagXen^  leonines^  tUepinf^a^ 
were  current  In  fact,  there  was  a  positive 
necessity  for  smaller  coins  than  the  silver  penny* 
and  nothing  could  prevent  the  circulation  of  such 
small  coins,  except  a  proper  legal  one,  such  as 
the  present  copper  money. 

103.  In  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  Edward 
reduced  the  penny,  which  since  the  Conquest  had 
weighed  24  grains  tower,  to  23.7073  grains  tower. 
Up  to  this  time  the  pound  of  silver  money  was  a 
pound  both  in  weight  and  tale.  It  was  now  cut 
into  20  shillings  and  3  pence,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  standard  was  1  19-81  per  cent. 

104.  An  anonymous  author  quoted  by  Ruding, 
(AnnaU  of  the  Coinage^  Vol.  Lp,  206,  J  says  that 
l^dward  used  leather  money,  bearing  his  name, 
stamp,  and  figure,  in  the  building  of  Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris,  and  Conway  Castles,  specimens  of 
which  were  preserved  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
Carnarvon  Castle.    This  author  wrote  in  1622. 

105.  Edward  IL  (1307)  found  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  circulation  of  the  debased  coin, 
which  had  caused  so  much  distress  in  his  father's 
life.  In  1310,  the  House  of  Commons  stated  to 
the  king  that  the  money  was  clipped  down  to  one 
half.  In  1311,  fresh  proclamations  were  issued 
against  the  importation  of  base  money  from 
abroad.  In  1319  and  1320,  these  proclamations 
were  renewed,  with  no  good  effect,  and  in  1321, 
persons  were  appointed  to  search  all  the  ports  and 
other  places  for  clipped  and  base  money. 

106  Edward  lil.  (1327)  found  the  coinage  in  a 
dreadful  state,  from  the  feeble  and  incapable  reign 
of  his  father,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  abuses  he 
was  called  on  to  remedy.     In  1331,  the  state  of 
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the  coinage  was  bronght  before  Parliament,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  do  what  they 
ihoQght  requisite.  The  exportation  of  good  money 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  €kK>d  money 
was  forbidden  to  be  melted  upon  pain  of  for- 
feitare.  All  black  money  was  to  cease  to  be 
current  one  month  after  the  proclamation.  But 
good  coin  continued  to  be  very  scarce,  and  its 
scarcity,  together  with  an  abundant  harvest  in 
1337,  cans^  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  to 
fall  to  2s.,  and  that  of  a  fat  ox  to  6s.  8d.  Pro- 
clamation after  proclamation  was  issued,  all  of 
them  perfectly  ineffectual.  The  state  of  the  cur- 
rency was  in  fact  a  chronic  disease,  from  the 
financiers  of  the  age  not  having  discovered  its 
fundamental  principle — that  go<xl  and  bad  coin 
cannot  circulate  together,  but  the  bad  drives  out 
the  good. 

107.  This  constant  debasement  and  corruption 
of  the  currency  repeatedly  attracted  the  notice  of 
Parliament,  and  they  endeavoured  to  provide  a 
remedy.  But  their  plans  never  went  further 
than  making  laws  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
good  money  and  importation  of  bad,  denouncing 
heavy  penalties  on  those  who  did  so,  and  offering 
rewards  to  those  who  discovered  the  culprits. 
Merchants  were  obliged  to  give  security  that  for 
every  sack  of  wool  the^-  exported,  they  should 
bring  back  two  marks  of  silver.  In  1343,  the 
state  of  the  currency  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  Parliament,  who  called  in  the  advice  of  cer- 
tain merchants,  goldsmiths,  and  moneyers,  who 
were  charged  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  good  money,  and  the  import  of  base 
money.  A  statute  relating  to  the  silver  money 
was  passed  as  the  result  of  these  deliberations. 
But  as  the  persons  who  framed  it  had  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  it  was  no  avail. 

108.  One  important  measure,  however,  was 
adopted.  It  was  determined  to  issue  a  gold  coin- 
age to  supply  the  scarcity  of  the  silver.  This 
coinage  was  to  supersede  all  the  foreign  gold  coins 
then  m  circulation,  and  was  to  be  Ic^  tender 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  between 
any  others  that  chose  to  accept  it.  The  perma- 
nent restoration  of  gold  as  a  substance  of  cur- 
rency took  place  in  1344,  none  having  been 
coined  since  1257.  Three  sorts  of  gold  money 
were  to  be  issued.  One  with  two  leopards,  or 
lions,  to  be  current  at  6s.,  and  to  be  equal  in 
weight  to.  two  petit  florins  of  Florence  of  fhll 
we^ht.  Smaller  coins  of  the  value  of  3s.  and 
Is.  6d.  were  also  coined.  These  gold  coins  were 
called  florins,  maille  florins,  and  &rthing  florins. 
This  money  was  rated  too  high,  and  3ie  mer- 
chants consequently  refused  to  receive  it,  and  it 
was  recalled.  A  new  coinage  was  issued,  called 
nobles,  maille  nobles,  and  ferling  nobles.  The 
noble  was  6s.  8d.,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 
The  pound  weight  of  standard  gold  was  coined 
into  39|  nobles.  The  pound  weight  of  silver  was 
coined  mto  £1  2s.  2d.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
money  should  be  publicly  assayed  in  presence  of 
the  king*s  council,  before  it  was  given  to  the  mer- 
chant The  new  coins  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  sums  of  206.  and  upwards. 
Thev  received  their  name  from  the  noble  nature 
of  the  metal  of  which  they  were  made.  They 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  pure,  valuable, 
and  beantiAilly  executed  coins  of  their  day,  and 


indeed  so  much  so,  that  even  men  of  sense  so  late 
as  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  were  not  ashamed  to 
repeat  that  they  were  produced  by  the  fiunons 
charlatan  and  alchemist,  Raymond  Lnlly,  in  the 
Tower,  though  he  died  about  twenty  years  before 
the  date  of  them. 

109.  In  1346,  the  evil  practice  of  tampering 
with  the  coinage  was  resumed.  The  noble  was 
diminished  by  10  grains,  that  is,  the  pound  weight 
of  standard  gold  was  coined  into  42  nobles,  at 
6s.  8d. ;  at  the  same  time  the  penny  was  reduced 
to  20  grains,  or  the  pound  weight  of  silver  cat 
into  22s.  6d.  In  this  year  the  Commcms  peti- 
tioned against  the  importation  of  foreign  base 
coins  called  Luiskeboimety  which  were  worth 
only  8s.  the  pound ;  they  had  obtained  very  ex- 
tensive circulation,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those 
who  could  not  distinguish  them.  They  also 
petitioned  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  good  coins  in  the  realm,  the  king  would  order 
frequent  coinages,  and  that  the  mints  should  be 
kept  open  in  all  places  where  they  used  to  be. 
Fresh  quantities  of  the  lussheboumes  being  im- 
ported, the  Commons  again  petitioned  in  1347, 
and  several  merchants  were  drawn  and  hanged. 

110.  In  1352,  the  coinage  was  still  further 
diminished  in  weight.  The  pound  weight  of  gold 
was  cut  into  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  pound  weight 
of  silver  into  25  shillings,  or  300  pennies  or 
sterlings.  Thus  it  was  already  diminished  by 
one-fourth,  since  the  conquest  This  reduction 
in  the  weight  of  the  coinage,  caused  great  public 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  advised  it,  became  very  unpopular.  Is 
1354,  the  Commons  again  urged  upon  tne  king  to 
reform  the  coinage,  and  tiiat  the  sterling  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  valne.  But  the  king  paid 
no  attention  to  their  complaints.  The  money  of 
Scotland,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  the  same 
weight  and  alloy  as  that  of  England,  was  now 
still  more  depreciated  than  the  English  money, 
and  in  1355,  was  forbidden  to  be  current  as  it  had 
been  up  to  that  time.  But  the  ancient  coins  of 
Scotland  were  allowed  to  be  current  as  heretofore. 
During  several  years  repeated  proclamations  were 
issued  against  the  currency  of  the  Scotdi  money, 
which  was  becoming  rapidly  debased. 

111.  Richard  U.  (1377)  succeeded  at  the  age 
of  11.  In  the  next  year  the  Commons  again  com- 
plained of  the  export  of  the  good  coin,  and  of 
the  dippii^  and  bad  state  of  the  currency.  No 
gold  and  sUvor,  they  said,  were  bronght  into  the 
realm.  In  conse<juence  of  this,  every  merchant 
was  ordered  to  brmg  bullion  of  gold  or  silver  to 
the  value  of  12  sterlings,  for  every  pound  of  cloth 
of  gold  he  imported. 

112.  In  1381,  the  Commons  again  called  the 
attention  of  the  king  to  the  miserable  state  of  the 
kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
currency.  The  gold  coin  current  was  deficient 
in  weight  to  the  amount  of  13s.  4d.  in  the  pound, 
and  even  more.  The  officers  of  the  mint  also 
complained  that  no  money  of  gold  or  silver  was 
made  there.  They  were  accordingly  summcmed 
to  give  their  advice.  But  they  had  nothing  to 
propose,  except  what  had  been  tried  repeat^ j 
and  faUed. 

113.  The  reign  of  Henrv  IV.  (1399-1413) 
caUs^for  no  special  remark.  The  same  complaints, 
the  same  oselesa  remedies  tried|  can  give  no 
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yariety  to  the  same  monolonons  story.  In  1411, 
Parliament  at  length  weary  of  the  same  grievance, 
tried  the  remedy  which  a  certain  set  of  persons 
hare  always  clamoured  for  under  similar  circnm- 
stances— a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  the  coin- 
age. The  pound  weight  of  gold  was  ordered  to 
be  coined  into  50  nobles,  and  the  pound  weight 
of  silver  into  SOs.  of  sterlings. 

114.  HenryV.  M413)  turned  his  attention 
to  the  coinage  immeaiately  he  mounted  the  throne. 
The  statutes  against  the  practices  against  the 
coin  were  ordered  to  be  strictly  enforc^  and  the 
diminution  of  the  standard  weight  adopted. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422)  presents  us 
with  nothing  but  the  same  stoir.  v 

115.  In  the  4th  year  of  Edward  IV.  (1464) 
a  new  coinage  was  ordered,  and  the  standard  still 
further  diminished.  The  pound  of  gold  was 
coined  into  £20  16s.  8d.,  that  is,  out  of  each 
pound  weight,  fifty  nobles  were  cut,  and  out  of 
each  pound  of  silver,  87s.  6d.  In  the  next  year 
the  gold  standard  was  still  further  reduced,  and 
£22  10s.  were  coined  out  of  the  pound.  In  the 
17th  year  of  his  reign,  1477,  fresh  statutes  were 
made  against  the  debasement  of  the  coin. 

116.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
y.  or  Richard  III.  to  detain  us.  Hmiry  YII. 
(1485)  was  the  first  to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the 
value  of  208.  in  1489,  which  were  called 
sovereigns,  or  pounds,  from  being  equal  to  twenty 
nominad  shillings.  The  pound  weight  of  gold 
was  cut  into  22|  of  these  sovereigns,  which  there- 
fore weighed  240  grains  of  pure  gold.  We  should 
express  this  in  modem  terms  by  saying  that  the 
Mint  price  of  sold  was  £22  lOs.  per  pound.  A 
modem  sovereign  contains  118.12  grains  of  gold, 
consequently  the  sovereign  of  Henry  YII.  was 
equivalent  to  £2  2s.  5d.  of  our  money. 

117.  The  19th  year  of  his  reign,  1504,  is  also 
remarkable  foragreat  recoinage,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  old  Saxon  money  of  account,  the  shilling, 
was  first  reduced  to  an  actual  coin.  It  contidned 
144  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  as  a  modem  shil- 
ling contains  80.7  grains,  it  was  worth  9.408  of 
our  monev. 

118.  Henry  VIII.  (1509)  succeeded  to  an  im- 
mense treasure  accumulated  by  the  avarice  of  his 
father,  which  he  soon  wasted.  In  his  eighteenth 
year,  1526,  he  determined  to  abolish  the  Cologne 
or  Tower  weight,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Saxons,  and  to  substitute  the  Troy  weight, 
which  was  used  on  the  Ck)ntinent,  and  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  oz.  greater.  Thus  the  pound 
Tower  contains  5,400  grains,  the  pound  Troy, 
5,760  trains.  The  pound  Troy  of  gold  was 
ordered  to  be  cut  into  27  pounds,  and  the  pound 
Troy  of  silver  to  be  cut  into  45  shillings. 

119.  A  new  standard  of  the  fineness  of  gold 
was  also  adopted.  Different  gold  coins  had  been 
coined  of  gold  of  different  standards.  In  this 
year  the  standard  was  ordered  to  be  22  carats  fine 
and  2  carats  alloy ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  this 
new  standard  was  ordered  to  be  cut  into 
£25  2s.  6d. 

120.  In  1543,  he  set  the  first  example  of  de- 
basing the  standard  of  silver.  It  was  reduced  to  10 
oz.  fine  and  2  oz.  alloy,  and  a  pound  weight  of  this 
was  ordered  to  be  cut  into  48  shillings.  The  next 
year  it  was  reduced  to  6  02.  fine  and  6  oz.  alloy. 
In  1544,  he  still  further  debased  the  standard 
both  of  gold  and  silver.    Qold  was  reduced  to 


20  carats  fine  and  4  alloy,  and  silver  was  debased 
to  4  oz.  fine  and  8  of  alloy.  The  coins  continued 
of  the  same  nominal  weight,  but  in  consequence 
of  this  debasement,  the  pound  weight  of  gold  was 
worth  £36,  and  the  pound  weight  of  silver  144 
shillings.  The  issuing  of  these  debased  coins 
gave  rise  to  much  distress  and  public  complaint. 

121 .  The  baseness  of  the  coinage  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.,  (1546),  called  forth  many  epi- 
grams, but  the  indentures  for  the  new  coinage  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  provided  that  it  should 
be  of  the  same  base  quality  which  his  father  had 
reduced  it  to.  In  1549,  the  quality  of  the  coins 
was  somewhat  improved,  but  they  were  fhrther 
reduced  in  weight.  The  pound  of  gold  of  22 
carats  fine  and  2  carats  alloy,  was  to  be  coined 
into  34  pounds  by  tale ;  the  pound  weight  of  silver 
of  6  carats  fine  and  6  alloy,  was  to  be  coined  into 
72  shillings.  The  shameful  state  of  the  coinage 
was  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  the  straight- 
forward preacher  Latimer,  which  gave  his  enemies 
excuse  to  charge  him  with  disloyalty,  which  he 
ingeniously  turned  off  bv  showmg  that  the  pro- 
phet Isahih  had  denounced  the  bad  silver  of  Jem- 
salem.  He  said  in  one  sermon, — ^  I  chaunced  in 
my  last  sermon  to  speake  a  mery  word  of  the  new 
shillyng  (to  refresh  my  auditorie),  how  I  was 
lyke  to  put  away  my  new  shillyng  fw  an  olde 

?oat.  I  was  herein  noted  to  speake  seditiously, 
et  I  can  comfort  myself  in  one  thing,  that  I 
am  not  alone,  and  that  I  have  a  fellow — a  com- 
panion of  sedition,  and  wot  ye  who  is  my  fellow  ? 
Esay,  the  prophet.  I  speake  but  of  a  little  preaty 
shillyng,  but  he  speaketh  to  Hierusalem  after  an 
other  sort,  and  waa  so  bold  as  to  meddle  with 
their  coine.  Thou  proud,  thou  couetous,  thou 
hautie  citie  of  Hierusalem  I  Argentum  tuum  ver- 
smn  eit  in  scoriam.  Thy  silver  is  turned  into, 
what?  intotestoons?  Scoriam^  into  dross.  Ah  I 
seditious  wretch,  what  had  he  to  do  with  the 
minte  ?  Why  should  not  he  have  left  that  matter 
to  some  master  of  policie  to  reprove  ?  Thy  silver 
is  drosse,  it  is  not  fine,  it  is  counterfeit ;  thy  silver 
is  tumed,  thou  haddest  good  silver.  What  per- 
tained that  to  Esay  ?  Mury,  he  espied  a  peece  of 
diuinitie  in  that  polysie,  he  threateneth  them 
with  God's  vengeaunce  for  it  ♦  *  ♦  He  im- 
puteth  it  to  them  as  a  great  crime.  He  may  be 
called  a  master  of  sedition  indeede.  Was  not 
this  a  seditious  harlot  to  tell  them  this  to  their 
beardes  ?  to  their  face  ?  " 

In  1550,  the  old  standard  of  gold  23  carats  31 
grains  fine,  and  half  a  grain  alloy  was  restored, 
and  a  pound  weight  of  Uiis  gold  was  coined  into 
£28  16s. 

122.  At  last  the  evils  of  the  corrapt  and  base 
state  of  the  coinage  became  intolerable.  In  1 55 1, 
it  was  solemnly  determined  to  have  a  great  reform 
of  the  coinage,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its  old 
standard.  On  the  30th  of  April,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  stating  tiiat  king  Henry  V  III.  had  on 
account  of  his  wars,  debased  the  coins,  and  had 
set  forth  to  be  current  amongst  his  subjects 
testoons  at  twelve  pence,  and  groats  equally  base 
at  four  pence ;  and  that  his  present  majesty  per- 
ceiving that  such  coins  were,  by  reason  of  their 
baseness,  counterfeited,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
had  caused  other  coins,  denominated  likewise 
shillings  and  groats,  to  be  made  of  the  value  of 
twelve  pence,  and  four  pence;  and  it  having 
i^peared  that  those  shillings  and  groats  were  also 
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connterfcited,  by  persons  who  used  each  counter- 
feits in  baying  up  victuals  and  merchandize, 
giving  they  cared  not  what  for  the  same  to  the 
great  enhancement  of  the  price  of  all  things. 
His  majesty,  therefore,  sensible  of  the  great 
benefits  that  would  arise  from  bringing  back  the 
coin  to  its  old  standard,  had  determined  to  reform 
the  same.  Preparatory  to  this,  it  was  ordered 
that  after  the  last  day  of  August,  the  current 
coins  should  only  pass  for  their  worth  in  silver, 
shillings  were  reduced  to  nine  pence,  and  groats 
to  three  pence.  The  natural  consequence  imme- 
diately followed,  prices  everywhere  rose.  A  most 
extraordinary  plan  was  adopted.  In  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  amendment  of  the  coinage, 
one  still  more  debased  was  issued,  containing  only 
three  ounces  of  silver  to  nine  of  alloy,  in  order 
that  the  debts  of  the  realm  might  be  paid^  and 
£160,000  gained  to  make  the  reformed  coinage. 
The  people  were  in  the  utmost  state  of  confusion 
at  this  meddling  with  the  money.  No  one  knew 
where  the  debasement  would  stop.  The  prices  of 
all  things  rose  excessively.  To  put  a  stop  to  this, 
a  severe  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  any 
one  to  invent,  speak,  mutter,  or  devise  any 
manner  of  tale,  news,  or  report,  either  touching 
the  abusing  of  the  said  coin,  or  in  disparagement 
of  the  king,  or  the  proceedings  of  his  council,  on 
pain  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  mutilation.  Never- 
theless within  a  month,  the  value  of  the  coin  was 
still  further  diminished.  The  testoon  was  cried 
down  from  ninepence  to  sixpence,  and  the  groat 
from  threepence  to  twopence.  The  writers  of  the 
day  notice  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  poor  from 
these  repeated  tamperings  with  the  coinage. 
Cowper,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  says, 
"the  richer  sort  partly  by  friendship,  under- 
standing the  King  beforehand,  did  put  away 
that  kind  of  money,  partly  knowing  the  base- 
ness of  the  coin,  kept  in  store  none  but  good  gold 
and  silver,  that  could  not  bring  any  loss.**  Thus 
we  see  the  fad  noticed,  that  in  a  depreciated 
state  of  the  currency,  all  the  good  coin  vanishes 
from  circulation,  and  is  hoarded  or  exported, 
although  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  men  could 
discover  that  it  was  a  great  and  fundamental  law 
of  the  cmTency.  The  derangement  of  the  usual 
relations  between  the  coin  and  bullion  was 
so  great  that  bullion  rose  to  128.  the  ounce, 
and  the  old  angels  which  were  coined  to  re- 
present 6s.  8d.,  rose  to  2ls.  The  evident 
meaning  of  which  was  that  there  was  only 
an  ounce  of  silver  in  12s.  of  coin,  and  that  the 
silver  coinage  was  so  debased  that  20s.  of  the 
debased  money  was  only  equal  to  6s.  8d.  of  the 
good.  These  are  the  identical  phenomena  which 
afterwards  excited  so  much  controversy  in  the 
reign  of  William  in.,  and  in  the  great  currency 
controversies  of  1811,  and  subsequent  years,  when 
the  Bank  note  exhibited  exactly  the  same  pheno- 
mena of  depreciation  as  the  debased  metallic 
currency.  The  relative  values  of  the  precious 
metals  were  so  little  understood,  that  while  silver 
was  rated  at  12s.  the  ounce,  gold  was  only  valued 
at  60s.,  or  five  times  the  value  of  pure  silver,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  further  reduced  to  48s. 

The  council  of  Edward  VI.  was  so  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  frightful  disorders  of  this 
monetary  anarchy,  that  the  measures  for  the  com- 
plete reformation  of  the  coinage  were  nearly 
completed,  when  the  sickly  boy  died.     Mary 


found  on  her  accession  (1553),  the  coinage  nearly 
reformed,  and  she  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  popularity  attending  the  refiMrmation,  at  the 
saqie  time  intending  to  debase  it.  She  issued  a 
proclamation  setting  forth  her  intention  to  coin 
the  money  of  silver  of  the  standard  fineness,  but 
by  her  indentures  with  the  mint  master,  the  silver 
was  reduced  to  eleven  ounces  fine,  that  is  onedwt. 
less  than  the  last  of  Edward  VL,  and  two  dwts. 
less  than  sterling.  During  this  short  reign,  thd 
usual  proclamations  were  issued  against  importing 
counterfeit  and  base  coin  from  abroad,  and  ex* 
porting  good  coin,  and  the  usual  complaints  were 
made  of  persons,  both  natives  and  foreigner 
buying  up  the  good  coins  at  higher  rates  than  they 
were  rated  at,  and  melting  them  for  exportation. 

123.  No  sooner  had  Elizabeth  mounted  the 
throne  (1558),  than  she  turned  har  attention  to 
complete  the  great  reform  of  the  coinage,  begun 
by  her  brother  Edward  YI.,  being  movM  thereto 
by  the  illustrious  Gresham,  who  has  the  great  merit 
of  being  the  first,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  who 
discerned  the  great  fundamental  law  of  the  cur- 
rency, that  good  and  bad  money  cannot  circulate 
together.  The  facts  had  been  repeatedly  observed 
before,  but  no  one,  that  we  are  aware  of^  had 
discovered  their  necessary  relation,  before  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  This  eminent  merchant  was 
presented  to  the  Queen,  three  days  after  her  ac« 
cession,  by  Cecil,  and  she  immediately  employed 
him  to  negociate  a  loan,  which  was  necessary  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  left  by  Mary. 
Before  leaving  for  Flanders,  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
advice  to  the  Queen,  explaining  how,  among  othw 
things,  all  the  fine  money  had  disappeared  frt>m 
circulation.  The  cause  of  this  he  attributed  to 
the  debasing  of  the  coinage  by  Henry  VIII.  Thus 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  declare  that 
the  issue  of  the  base  money  was  the  ctnue  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  good.  Hence  we  may  justly 
call  it  OreshanCe  Law  of  the  Currency,  He 
earnestly  recommended  the  Queen  to  bring  back 
the  currency  to  its  former  purity,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  advice,  she  soon  set  about  it  in 
earnest. 

124.  On  the  27th  September,  1 560,  a  proclama^ 
tion  was  issued,  stating  the  evils  of  the  debased 
money;  that  the  estimation  England  had  been 
hold  in  was  vanished  away — that  great  quantities 
of  forged  and  counterfeit  coins  were  imported, 
and  all  the  good  old  silver  and  gold  ones  were 
exported,  and  the  prices  of  all  things  gi*eatly 
raised.  She  therefore  reduced  the  value  of  these 
base  coins  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  true 
worth,  the  base  penny  to  three  farthings,  and  the 
others  in  proportion.  Some  testoons  were  how* 
ever  so  grosslv  adulterated,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cir- 
culation at  all,  they  were  allowed  to  be  current 
for  four  months  only,  at  two-pence  Earthing. 
For  relief  of  the  holdei*3  of  this  base  coinage, 
they  were  allowed  to  exchange  it  at  the  mint, 
during  the  space  of  four  months,  for  sood  new 
money  at  that  rate.  This  sudden  reduction  of 
the  value  of  the  money  in  their  possession  made 
many  complaints  among  the  people,  and  to  remove 
these,  another  proclamation  was  issued  stating 
the  reasons  for  it.  It  is  said  that  in  former  days 
England  was  held  in  high  honour  among  nations, 
because  she  toleriM^d  no  money  but  gold  and 
silver,  whereas  all  other  countries  in  Christendom, 
Germany,  France,  Spain^  Flanders,  Scotland,  h&i 
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issued  great  quantities  of  base  money  in  recent 
times,  and  had  thereby  brought  on  themselves 
much  infamy  and  reproach.  That  England  was 
now  exposed  to  similar  obloquy,  and  that  the  Queen 
was  determined  to  remove  this  reproach,  and  as 
it  would  be  a  great  burden  and  expense  to  her- 
self, every  gw)d  subject  ought  to  be  content, 
though  it  brought  some  loss  upon  himself.  That 
in  consequence  of  the  base  state  of  the  coinage, 
vast  quantities  of  counterfeit  coin  had  been  im- 
ported Arom  foreign  countries,  and  had  been 
uttered  at  the  rate  of  twelve-pence  the  testoon, 
when  it  was  not  in  reality  worth  two-pence. 
That  although  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
had  been  coined  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Mary,  and 
even  in  her  own  reign,  yet  no  part  of  it  was  seen 
commonly  current,  but  part  of  it  was  exported, 
and  part  of  it  hoarded.  That  although  the 
harvests  had  been  plentiful,  and  there  had  been 
no  such  scarcity  as  that  of  former  times,  in  which 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  had  died, 
yet  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  and  food 
had  risen  immeasurably,  and  were  daily  rising, 
for  which  no  remedy  could  be  devised  except 
causing  the  base  money  to  be  current  at  its  true 
value.  For  every  man  of  the  least  understanding, 
by  one  means  or  other,  knew  that  a  testoon  was 
not  worth  sixpence,  nor  the  piece  of  two-pence 
worth  so  much,  and  therefore  no  man  would  give 
the  thing  which  was,  and  even  had  been  worth 
sixpence,  for  a  testoon,  but  would  rather  require 
two  testoons ;  and  so  a  thing  being  worth  six- 
pence, was  bought  and  sold  either  for  two  testoons, 
or  one  and  a  half,  which  was  in  reckoning  twelve, 
and  nlnepence,  and  now  every  testoon  being  brought 
to  the  just  value,  it  must  needs  follow  that  one 
shall  buy  of  another  hereafter  for  fourpence  half- 
penny, which  was  wont  to  cost  sixpence. 

125.  In  future,  nothing  but  fine  money  was  to 
be  issued,  whence  all  poor  persons  who  lived  by 
daily  wages,  all  poor  gentlemen  who  lived  upon 
pensions  and  stipends,  all  soldiers,  and  serving 
men,  should  have  their  payments  made  in  good 
and  fine  money,  and  thus  buy  more  necessaries 
than  they  could  before,  by  at  least  a  fourth  part. 

By  the  reform  also  of  the  coinage,  the  foreign 
exchanges  which  had  been  much  depressed,  would 
be  brought  to  their  proper  level,  and  foreign  com- 
modities reduced  in  price. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  every  man  ought 
to  thank  Almighty  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  honor  of  his  country  restored,  silver  in  the 
place  of  copper,  the  prices  of  things  lowered,  and 
all  people  able  to  live  more  comfortably  on  their 
wages,  and  free  firom  being  robbed  by  forgers. 

126.  By  the  mint  indentures  of  the  8th  of  No- 
Tember,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  provided  that 
the  gold  and  silver  should  be  of  the  old  standard. 
The  pound  weight  of  gold,  23  caiats  3J  grains 
fine,  was  to  be  coined  into  36  pounds  by  tale,  a 
pound  weight  of  crown  gold,  22  carats  fine,  was 
to  be  coined  into  33  pounds  by  tale.  And  a 
pound  weight  of  silver  of  the  old  sterling  standard 
was  to  be  coined  into  3  pounds,  or  60s.  by  tale. 

A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  event. 
On  the  obverse  was  the  Queen's  bust,  with  the 
inscription  *t  anglls  gix>ria,  and  on  the  re- 
verse. Justice  seated,  bearing  the  sword  and 
balance,  with  the  legend  bbnb  constituta  bb 
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This  ffreat  reform  gave  much  public  satisfac- 
tion, and  was  ^eatly  commended  by  contemporary 
historians.  Repeated  proclamations  were  issued 
against  the  base  monies,  which  still  circulated, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  people  to  bring  them 
to  the  mint,  it  was  spread  abroad  that  something 
more  than  their  true  value  would  be  allowed  for 
them,  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  new  coinage 
which  the  Queen  had  so  much  at  heart,  she  went 
publicly  to  the  mint,  and  coined  certain  pieces  of 
gold  herself,  which  she  gave  away  to  those  about 
her.  For  the  public  convenience,  coins  of  a  small 
denomination  were  struck  of  sterling  silver.  It 
was  further  ordered  that  no  foreign  coins,  except 
the  French  and  Flemish  crowns,  should  be  any 
longer  current  in  the  kingdom,  but  every  one 
who  had  foreign  coins  of  gold  or  silver  might 
bring  them  to  the  mint,  and  receive  in  exchange 
their  full  value  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

127.  In  1560,  the  mill  and  screw  were  intro- 
duced in  the  mint  by  a  Frenchman,  who  waa 
allowed  to  coin  milled  money  in  the  tower. 

128.  Notwithstanding  the  great  reform  in  the 
coinage,  the  old  mischiefs  began  to  re-appear,  and 
many  proclamations  were  issued  against  clippers 
and  counterfeits.  Great  complaints  also  arose  of 
the  scarcity  of  money  in  1569.  The  Queen 
borrowed  money  of  her  subjects  at  6  per  cent., 
to  supply  the  general  want.  About  this  time, 
too,  the  want  of  small  change  was  felt  so  strongly 
that  numbers  of  tradesmen  were  obliged  to  issue 
private  tokens  for  half-pence  and  farthings.  They 
were  made  of  lead,  tin,  latten,  and  even  leather. 
The  Queen  was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and  sought 
to  remedy  it.  But  it  was  represented  to  her  that 
if  the  farthings  were  coined  of  silver,  there  would 
only  be  two  grams  in  them,  which  would  be  a 
coin  too  small  for  general  use,  and  if  they  were 
increased  by  alloy  to  six  grains,  which  was  the 
smallest  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  coin,  they 
would  be  so  easily  counterfeited,  as  if  they  were 
copper.  But  if  they  were  made  of  copper,  they 
might  faithiiilly  be  the  weight  of  one  pennv- 
weight,  and  could  not  be  counterfeited.  The 
Queen  approved  the  suggestion,  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  drawn  up  to  make  them  current.  But 
it  was  never  issued,  and  the  coins  were  not  struck. 
But  the  Queen  granted  a  license  to  the  city  of 
Bristol  to  coin  copper  tokens,  which  were  to  be 
current  for  small  change  in  the  city  and  10  miles 
round. 

129.  In  1587,  the  old  evils  of  clipping  were 
strongly  felt;  a  proclamation  warned  people 
against  receiving  or  passing  any  clipped  or 
counterfeit  money,  and  all  to  whom  any  such  was 
offered  were  authorized  to  refuse  them,  and  to  bore 
them,  and  cut  them  into  pieces,  and  give  them  back 
to  the  owner.  And  in  order  to  enable  any  one  to 
judge  of  the  proper  weight  of  the  coins,  the 
warder  of  the  mint  was  ordered  to  prepare 
balances  exhibiting  the  true  weight  of  each  coin, 
and  sell  them  to  the  public  at  reasonable  prices* 
And  every  city,  borough,  and  town  coiporate 
was  ordered  to  have  at  least  one  of  such  balances, 
to  settle  disputes  among  the  subjects.  The 
"remedy,"  or  loss  of  weight,  allowed  on  the 
different  coins,  was  for  the  piece  of  30s.  not  more 
than  4^  grains ;  for  that  of  20s.,  3  grains ;  for 
that  of  15s.,  2^  grains ;  for  that  of  10s.,  2  grains ; 
for  5s.,  1  grain ;  and  for  2s.  6d.,  ^  grain.  The 
prices  of  the  balances  were  also  regulated. 
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130.  In  1593,  the  pound  weight  of  crown  gold 
was  ordered  to  be  coined  into  33  ponnds  by  tale. 
In  1601,  the  weight  of  the  coinage,  both  gold 
and  silver,  was  diminished.  The  pound  weight 
of  crown  gold  was  coined  into  £33  lOs.bytale; 
and  the  pound  weight  of  silver  into  £3  28.  by 
tale. 

131.  James  YI.  (1603)  issued  a  proclamation 
making  the  money  of  Scotland  carrent  in  England 
at  its  proportionate  value.  The  price  of  six 
pounds  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to,  and  made 
current  at,  lOs.,  and  the  mark  for  13id.  In  the 
same  year  he  continued  the  bad  practice  of  dimi- 
nishing the  weight  of  the  coin.  The  pound  weight 
of  crown  gold  was  ordered  to  be  coined  into 
£37  4s.  by  tale.  The  silver  to  be  as  in  the 
last  coinage  of  the  Queen. 

132.  In  the  same  year  he  determined  to  issue  a 
uniform  coinage  for  Great  Britain.  New  coins 
of  gold  an^  silver  were  struck, — the  unit  of 
gold  of  the  value  of  20s.  sterling,  others  of  the 
value  of  10s.,  5s.,  and  4s.  A  new  silver  coinage 
was  also  struck,  and  tables  prepared  shewing  the 
relative  weights  of  English  and  Scotch  money. 
This  was  done  to  facuitate  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
effect. 

1 33.  It  was  soon  afterwards  found  that  the  gold 
coin  was  underrated  in  comparison  to  the  market 
price  of  gold  and  silver  m  foreign  countries. 
It  was,  therefore,  exported  in  lar^e  qumtities. 
To  remedy  this,  the  unit  was  raised  in  value 
to  22s.,  and  the  other  coins  in  proportion.  In 
order  to  induce  merchants  to  import  bullion,  the 
king  gave  notice  that  foreign  coins  should  be 
bought  at  the  mint  at  fixed  rates. 

134.  In  1613,  an  attempt  wasmade  to  put  down 
the  circulation  of  lead  tokens,  which  were  re- 
quired in  the  dearth  of  small  change.  The 
extent  to  which  these  were  issued  may  be 
imtu^ed,  when  Sir  Robert  Cotton  says,  that 
in  London  alone  there  were  above  8,000  trades- 
men, who  issued,  on  an  average,  five  pounds  a 
piece  of  leaden  farthings.  And  the  number 
throughout  the  country  was  proportional  to  that 
in  London.  A  proclamation  acknowledged  the 
necessity  for  tolerating  such  small  money  in 
times  past,  but  it  said  tnat  it  had  also  its  incon- 
veniences, as  the  issuers  of  them  often  died  or 
removed,  and  those  who  held  these  tokens  lost 
thereby.  The  king,  therefore,  covenanted  with 
Lord  Exeter,  to  coin  a  sufficient  quantity  of  copper 
forthings  for  the  use  of  those  who  liked  to  receive 
them.  No  one,  however,  was  to  be  compelled  to 
take  them  against  his  will.  The  issue  of  leaden 
tokens  was  then  forbidden.  The  new  farthings 
were  very  unpopular,  and  were  got  into  circulation 
with  great  difficulty.  Throughout  the  reign  the 
nsual  proclamations  continued  to  be  issued  against 
malpractices  and  exportation  of  the  coinage,  but 
with  the  usual  inutility. 

135.  Charles  I.  (1625)  found  the  same  com- 
plaints of  the  scarcity  of  money,  rife  on  his  ac- 
cession, as  had  been  common  for  centuries.  A 
commission  was  directed  to  Lord  Mandevill,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
money,  and  the  means  by  which  coin  and  bullion 
might  be  brought  into  the  country  more  plenti- 
fully, and  also  be  preserved  from  exportation. 
They  were  to  inquire  what  native  commodities 
of  the  kingdom  were  of  that  necessary  useMness 


to  neighbouring  nations,  as  that  they  mi|^t  fitly 
return  home  a  proportion  of  coin  and  bidlion  for 
a  supply  of  treasure.  The  financiers  of  that  and 
all  preceding  ages  were  unfortunately  ignorant 
that  the  evils  they  complained  of^  were  caused  bjf 
the  condition  of  the  currency  itself^  and  nntQ  that 
was  amended,  everything  else  was  futile.  A 
patent  was  granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmood 
and  Sir  fVancis  Crane  for  17  years,  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  coining  farthing  tokens  of 
copper,  and  the  Issue  of  all  private  ones  was  for- 
bidden. 

136.  In  1627,  strong  complaints  were  made  that 
the  goldsmiths  culled  out  all  the  mcnre  weighty 
coins  for  the  purpose  of  melting  and  exporting 
them.  This  was  caused  by  the  liberty  which 
certain  goldsmiths  had  usurped  of  acting  as  ex- 
changers, contrary  to  law.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Earl  of  Holland  was  appointed  sole  exchanger, 
and  every  one  else  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  bol- 
lion  or  coin,  under  heavy  penalties.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
the  coin ;  commanding  that  no  goldsmith,  finer, 
&C.,  should  melt,  &C.,  any  coins,  or  cull  for  the 
purpose  of  melting,  exporting,  or  altering  the 
coins ;  and  that  no  one  should  take  for  exchange 
more  than  the  prices  allowed  at  the  mint  in  ex- 
change. Every  goldsmith  upon  a  sale,  was  to 
give  a  ticket,  with  his  name  and  mark  on  it,  to 
his  customer,  stating  the  value  in  bullion,  and  the 
vidue  of  the  workmanship  separately,  so  that  the 
buyer  might  know  what  to  demand  for  the  same 
at  the  Kiug*s  mint  or  exchange.  All  money  de- 
ficient in  weight  beyond  the  quantity  already 
allowed,  was  to  be  decried  and  rendered  nn-cur- 
rent,  and  if  any  was  offered  in  payment,  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  offered  might  bore  it,  and 
return  it  to  the  offerer.  All  gold  and  silver  plate 
were  ordered  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  the  money 
of  England. 

137.  In  1632,  a  change  had  been  going  on  in  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gold  be- 
came so  plentiful,  and  silver  so  scarce,  that 
drovers  and  farmers  who  brought  their  cattle  to 
Smithfield,  commonly  made  their  bargain  to  be 
paid  in  silver,  and  not  in  g(^d.  Silver  rose  to  a 
premium  of  two-pence  in  the  pound,  to  get  twenty 
shillings  in  silver  for  the  exchange  of  a  twenty 
shilling  piece  of  full  weight.  People  in  London 
and  Westminster  commonly  carried  gold  scales 
about  with  them  to  weigh  gold  on  all  occasions. 
Repeated  proclamations  were  issued  against  the 
quantities  of  counterfeit  farthing  tokens  in  circu- 
lation, and  none  were  allowed  to  pass  except  those 
issued  by  the  late  and  present  kings.  In  1637, 
informations  were  exhibited  in  the  Star-chamber 
against  twelve  persons  for  melting  and  exporting 
the  coin,  and  culling  out  the  heaviest  coins,  and 
selling  them  above  the  mint  price.  They  were 
fined  or  imprisoned.  In  1640,  the  exportation  of 
the  ^Id  coin  was  strongly  complained  of  in 
Parliament  In  the  same  year,  the  kin^  suddenly 
seized  the  merchants*  money  and  bullion  in  the 
mint,  which  they  used  as  a  species  of  bank  of  de- 
posit. After  some  difficulty  they  got  it  back,  but  the 
credit  of  the  mint  was  ^ne,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  it  at  home,  until  they  began  to  entrust  U  to 
the  goldsmiths,  who  thus  became  the  first  private 
bankers  in  England. 

1 38.  The  k  ing  was  now  so  distressed  for  money 
that  it  was  solemnly  debated  at  the  council  to 
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coin  £300,000  of  l>a8e  money.  After  several 
days*  debate  the  plan  was  rejected,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  able  and  powerfiil  opposition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  whose  speech  is  given  at 
length  in  Rnshworth,  and  well  deserves  reading. 
Li  December,  the  Commons  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  strongly  upbraiding  him  for 
the  violation  of  pnblic  faith,  and  private  interest, 
in  seizing  the  merchuits*  bollion  and  cash  in  the 
Tower,  and  for  the  abominable  project  of  the 
brass  money,  by  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  to 
be  robbed  at  once. 

139.  It  may  be  stated  to  the  honor  both  of  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  that  neither  of  them 
debased  the  coins  dnring  the  anhappy  civil  war. 
The  Parliament  carefully  used  the  royal  dies  in 
theur  coins,  so  that  they  should  freely  pass  current 
throuefaout  the  kingdom,  and  the  King  set  up  a 
mint  in  New  Inn  Hall,  at  Oxford.  The  work- 
manship of  the  pieces  he  caused  to  be  struck  was 
of  tiie  rudest  description,  but  the  purity  of  the 
standard  was  maintained. 

140.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth, 
1649,  ordered  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  20s.,  and 
of  the  we^ht  of  5  dwts.  20  grains  10  mites,  and 
pieces  of  lOs.  and  5s.  of  proportionate  weight,  to  be 
struck,  and  silver  pieces  of  5s.,  of  the  weight  of 
19  dwts.  8  grains  10  mites  8  droits.,  and  smaller 
coins  in  similar  proportions,  but  all  of  the  standard 
fineness,  to  be  struck,  and  current  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Cromwell  issued  a  small  coin- 
age of  the  same  weight  and  denominations  as  that 
m  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  never  became  gene- 
rally current  to  any  extent. 

141.  Charles  U.  (1660)  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  the  usuid  proclamations  against  clipping, 
melting,  and  exporting  the  coin.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  1661,  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  money,  occasioned  by  the  illegal  and 
promiscuous  buying  and  selling  all  sorts  of  gold 
and  silver  at  higher  rates  than  ever  his  Majesty, 
or  any  of  his  royal  progenitors,  had  allowed  at 
their  mints.  All  the  old  statutes  against  such 
practices  were  revived,  and  ordered  to  be  strictly 
enforced^  Notwithstanding  all  these  proclama- 
tions, it  was  observed  that  the  gold  money  was 
exported  in  such  quantities,  as  to  be  far  more 
common  in  foreign  countries  than  in  England.  A 
consultation  of  the  privy  council  was  held  to  con- 
sider tiiis  evil,  and  having  called  in  the  oflBlcers  of 
the  mint  and  the  most  experienced  goldsmiths, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  arose  from  the 
great  profits  made  by  the  merchants  by  exporting 
gold  coin,  which  bore  a  higher  value  compared  to 
silver  abroad  than  it  did  at  home.  To  cure  this, 
it  was  determined  to  raise  the  value  of  the  gold 
coin  at  home,  to  correspond  with  its  market  price 
abroad.  The  unit  which  had  been  struck  to  re- 
present 20s.,  and  had  been  raised  to  22s.,  was 
now  further  raised  to  23s.  6d.,  and  the  other  gold 
coins  in  proportion.    It  was  also  repeated  that  all 

Rieces  below  the  remedy  allowed,  should  be  re- 
ised  in  payment.  The  money  struck  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  was  called  in,  and 
exchanged  for  new  money,  according  to  its  weight. 
The  vear  1663  is  remarkable  for  the  first  issue 
of  the  nunous  guineas.  They  were  made  of  the 
gold  imported  by  the  African  Company.  As  an 
encouragement  to  luring  over  gold  to  be  coined, 
the  Company  were  allowed  by  charter  to  have 
then:  stamp  of  an  elephant  on  the  coins  made  of 


the  guinea  gold.  They  were  struck  to  represent 
20s.,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  units  of  James 
L,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Commonwealth,  which  were 
now  called  broad  •pieces. 

142.  An  important  change  now  took  place  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  export  of  bullion,  which 
shewed  some  dawning  of  the  truths  of  Political 
Economy.  The  utter  uselessness  of  the  laws 
against  exporting  bullion,  began  at  last  to  be  per- 
ceived by  statesmen.  The  Act,  Statute  1663,  c.  7, 
12,  says,  ^Forasmuch  as  several  considerable 
and  advantageous  trades  cannot  be  conveniently 
driven  and  carried  on  without  the  species  of 
money  and  bullion,  and  that  it  is  found  by  ex- 
perience  that  they  are  carried  in  greatest  abund" 
once  (as  to  a  common  marhetj  to  such  places  as 
five  free  liberty  for  exporting  the  same^  and  the 
better  to  keep  in  and  increase  the  current  coin  of 
this  km^dom,*'  and  it  was  then  permitted  to  any- 
one to  import  and  export  all  foreign  coin  and 
bullion  with  absolute  freedom.  What  a  pity  it 
was  that  the  Economical  light  thus  admitted  did 
not  still  further  enlighten  the  l^islature  as  to  Ae 
mischief  of  interfering  with  other  branches  of 
trade. 

143.  In  1666,  another  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  coinage  was  passed,  which  is  still  in  force. 
By  this  it  was  dedared  that  all  persons  might 
bring  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  receive  the  full 
weight  of  it  in  current  coin,  without  any  deduc- 
tion whatever.  Since  this  time  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  mint  has  been  borne  by  the  public. 
The  policy  of  this  measure  has  given  rise  to  much 
difiference  of  opinion.  (Sbiqnobaqb.) 

144.  In  1670,  the  pound  weight  of  crown  gold 
was  ordered  to  be  coined  into  £44  10s.  by  tale ; 
viz.,  into  pieces  to  be  current  at  lOs.,  20s.,  40s., 
and  £6  each ;  and  the  pound  weight  of  silver  of 
the  old  standard  into  £3  2s  bv  tale.  The  208. 
gold  pieces  or  pounds  were  called  gumeas,  and 
their  weight  continued  the  same  as  long  as  they 
were  struck. 

In  this  reign  the  old  national  coin  oi  England, 
the  silver  penny,  ceased  to  be  struck. 

145.  fVom  some  fatality  they  seemed  to  be 
alwavs  incapable  at  the  English  mint  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  value  of  gold  and  silver  according  to 
their  market  rates.  The  guinea  was  soon  found  to 
be  underrated,  and  accordingly  the  old  practices 
of  clipping,  melting,  and  exporting  were  soon  in 
fidl  operation,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  was 
complained  of  in  Parliament.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  reign  the  coinage  was  much  deteriorated, 
and  all  these  bad  practices  fiourished  still  more 
during  the  short  reign  of  James  n.  (1684-1688.) 
That  king  had  no  time  during  his  troubles  to  de- 
base the  English  coinage,  but  his  debasement  of 
the  Irish  coinage  is  mentioned  below.  (Coinaqb 
OF  Irbland.) 

146.  William  IIL  and  Mary  (1688)  continued 
the  coinage  in  all  respects  as  during  the  last 
reign.  In  April,  1690,  the  great  scarcity  of  silver 
coins  occasioned  great  public  inconvenience.  The 
goldsmiths  complained  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  had  ascertained  that  immense  quantities 
of  silver  bullion  and  dollars  had  been  exported. 
That  many  Jews  and  merchants  had  recently 
bought  up  vast  quantities  of  silver  to  carry  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  given  three  half-pence 
an  ounce  above  its  regttlfU;ed  value.  That  this 
had  encouraged  the  melting  down  of  much  plate 
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and  milled  money,  whereby  for  six  months  past 
no  bnllion  had  been  brought  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined.  The  House  appointed  a  committee  who 
verified  these  allegations.  It  was  shown  ihat  the 
profit  of  melting  down  the  milled  money  for 
exportation  was  above  £25  per  £1,000,  and  that 
the  mint  price  of  silver  was  5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  but 
it  was  generally  sold  for  5s.  3Jd.  The  House 
in  consequence  passed  one  of  their  useless  laws 
against  exporting  bullion. 

147.  The  state  of  the  currency  now  became 
every  day  more  disgraceful.  Quantities  of  base  and 
counterfeit  coin  were  thrown  into  circulation. 
The  House  of  Commons  addressed  the  king  to 
abolish  the  right  of  private  coinages  of  half-pence 
and  farthings.  The  current  coins  had  been  for 
many  years  clipped  and  adulterated,  which  in 
1694  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  silver  coins 
current  had  lost  nearly  half  their  value,  while  a 
great  part  of  the  current  money  was  only  iron, 
brass,  or  copper  plated. 

148.  As  this  state  of  matters  gave  rise  to  the 
first  great  currency  debate  of  modern  times,  and 
brought  about  a  great  monetary  crisis,  we  may 
dwell  upon  it  rather  fully. 

During  1694,  the  silver  coinage  became  worse 
daily,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  guineas  which 
had  originally  been  coined  to  represent  20s., 
gradusdly  rose,  till  they  reached  308.  The  ex- 
change with  Holland  fell  25  per  cent.,  and  it 
would  have  fallen  still  lower,  only  it  was  shown 
that  the  real  exchange  was  in  favor  of  England. 
The  exchange  with  &eland  fell  so  much  that  £70 
there  was  worth  £100  in  England. 

149.  The  evils  of  clipping  the  coin  reached  so 
great  a  height  at  the  end  of  1694,  that  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, the  Chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  king  and 
queen,  being  selected  to  preach  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  the  16th  December, 
1694,  made  it  the  subject  of  his  sermon  on  the 
text.  Gen.  XXIII.  16.  In  an  admirable  sermon, 
or  rather  politico-economical  discourse,  he  de- 
nounced the  fraud  and  wickedness  of  clipping 
and  debasing  the  coinage.  He  said  (p.  19),  that 
the  money  was  clipped  down  nearly  one-half. 
He  shewed  that  he  understood  the  subject  a  great 
deal  better  than  many  men  a  century  later.  He 
shewed  that  if  the  money  generally  were  clipped, 
all  the  good  and  weighty  money  that  remained 
must  be  exported.  **  The  merchant  that  exports 
more  goods  firom  home  than  he  imports  from 
abroad,  must  unavoidably  discharge  the  over- 
balance  with  good  money ;  this  he  can  never  do 
with  clipped,  for  it  is  not  Ctesar's  face  and  titles^ 
but  weight  and  goodness  that  procure  credit.  And 
if  a  foreigner  import  more  of  his  country  goods 
than  he  carries  away  of  ours,  the  overbalance 
must  be  paid  in  weighty  money,  for  the  clipped 
will  i)ot  go  abroad.  Now  if  the  exportation  of 
our  weighty  money  ( which  is  only'  now  the 
milled)  be  a  mischief  to  the  nation,  we  see  it  is 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  cHppiuff." 

1 5a  The  disgraceful  state  of  the  coinage  could 
no  longer  be  overlooked  by  Parliament.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1695,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject.  At  this  time,  says  the 
Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  V.  p.  955.  »*  The 
difficulty  lay  so  heavy  upon  the  government,  that 
a  stop  was  almost  put  to  trade  and  taxes.  The 
current  silver  coui  had  for  many  years  begun  to 
be  clipped  and  adulterated ;  and  the  mischief  of 


late  had  been  so  secretly  carried  on  by  a  combi- 
nation of  all  people  concerned  in  the  receipt  of 
money,  and  so  industriously  promoted  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  that  all  pieces  were 
so  far  diminished  and  debased,  as  that  five  pounds 
in  silver  specie  waa  scarce  worth  40s.,  according 
to  the  standard ;  besides  an  infinite  deal  of  iron, 
brass,  or  copper  washed  oyer  or  plated."  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  money  should 
be  recoined  into  milled  money.  It  estimated  the 
expence  at  one  million.  That  the  new  money 
should  be  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the 
old.  That  the  crown  piece  should  be  current  at 
5s.  6d.  That  various  penalties  should  be  imposed 
for  offences  against  the  coins.  An  Act  was 
passed.  Statute  1695,  c.  17,  to  prevent  counter- 
feiting and  clipping  the  coin  of  the  kingdom* 
This  statute  averred  that  it  was  notorious  that  the 
current  coin  had  been  greatly  diminished  by 
clipping,  rounding,  filing,  and  melting,  and  that 
many  false  and  counterfeit  coins  had  been  clipped, 
for  the  better  disguising  thereof,  and  that  these 
practices  had  been  much  occasioned  by  those  who 
drove  a  trade  of  exchanging  broad  money  for 
clipped  money,  and  other  arts  and  devices.  It, 
therefore,  prohibited  any  person  from  exchanging, 
lending,  selling,  borrowing,  buying,  receiving,  or 
paying  any  broad  or  uncllpped  silver  money  for 
more  in  tale,  benefit,  profit,  or  advantage  than 
the  same  was  coined  for,  and  ought  by  law  to 
pass  for,  under  a  penalty  of  10s.  for  every  208. 
80  illegally  trafficked  with.  It  also  enacted  that 
whoever  should  buy  or  sell,  or  knowingly  have 
in  his  possession,  any  clippings  or  filings  of  the 
coin,  should  forfeit  them,  as  well  as  a  penalty  of 
£500,  and  be  branded  on  the  right  cheek  with  a 
hot  iron.  It  forbade  any  one  but  a  trading  gold- 
smith, or  refiner  of  silver,  to  buy  or  sell  bullion, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  enacted  numerous 
other  vexatious  penalties  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  export  of  bullion.  All  these  absurd 
cruelties  were  wholly  ineffectual,  and  while  mul- 
titudes of  miserable  wretches  were  dangling  on 
the  gibbets,  clipping  and  counterfeiting  were  as 
rife  as  ever.  ■  Guineas  which  had  originally  been 
coined  to  be  equal  to  20s ,  had  progressively  risen 
as  the  silver  got  worse,  till  at  this  time  they  were 
current  at  30s.  of  the  base  trash,  which  passed 
by  the  name  of  silver  coin. 

151.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  thecny 
of  the  currency  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  when 
the  silver  coin  was  so  debased  and  corrupted, 
that  guineas  passed  at  SOs.  We  shall,  therefore, 
make  some  extracts  from  contemporary  pamphlets. 
It  says  in  one  (Some  remarks  on  a  Report  con" 
taimng  an  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  silver 
Coins,  by  Mr,  W,  Lowndes,  London,  1695.),  after 
speaking  of  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  coin- 
age, p.  6, — "  And  so  by  degrees  as  the  silver  coin 
was  diminished  and  debased  in  itself,  so  it  fell  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people^  and  in  proportion  gold 
advanced,  and  also  bnllion,  (that  is,  not  in  itself 
but  in  proportion  to  the  bad  money,)  not  that  bul- 
lion became  worth  6s.  5d.  an  ounce,  or  gold  30t. 
a  guinea  in  good  money,  that  is,  in  weighty  stan- 
dard money,  but  in  clipped  and  counterfeit  money, 
whereof  6s.  5d.  was  not  of  the  true  or  esteemed 
value  of  5s.  2d.  And  as  we  ourselves  grew  sen- 
sible of  the  want  of  value  in  money  that  passed, 
so  did  Foreigners  likewise,  and  the  foreign  ex- 
changes  soon  altered  accordingly^  so  that  it  cannot 
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properly  be  said  that  bnUion  is  advanced  mncli, 
or  that  gold  is  advanced  mncb,  or  commodities  are 
advanc^  much,  bat  that  the  money  that  is  ex- 
changed for  them  is  of  much  less  value  than  it  was, 
and  the  new  coining  of  our  money  will  not,  as  1 
apprehend,  alter  the  value  of  bullion,  gold,  &c., 
but  it  will  bring  silver  in  coin  to  its  due  value.** 

152.  After  enforcing  and  illustrating  these 
views  at  considerable  length,  he  observes  that 
Mr.  Lowndes  hoped  that  the  exchange  with  Hol- 
land, which  was  then  25  per  cent,  against  England, 
might  be  prevented  falling  lower ;  and  says,  p.  16, 
— -*'  If  guineas  continue  current  at  308.  a  piece, 
the  exchange  will  continue  about  the  rate  it  does, 
except  the  common  and  ordinary  variation  which 
many  sudden  drafts  and  remittances  occasion, 
and  if  the  silver  coin  is  redressed,  guineas  will 
fall.** 

153.  Also  in  A  letter  from  an  English  Mer^ 
chant  at  Amsterdam  to  his  friend  in  London^  1695, 
it  says,  p.  2. — **  The  occasion  of  the  advance  of 
gold  and  guineas,  I  observed  to  you,  was  from 
the  badness  of  your  silver  coin,  that  is  current 
amongst  you,  and  from  whence  that  mischief  had 
its  rise,  that  as  I  hear  a  hundred  pounds  in  silver 
weighs  now  generally  but  14  or  18  lbs.  instead  of 
32  lbs.,  which  it  ought  to  weigh,  and  this  you  have 
suffered  insensibly  to  steal  upon  you,  mrowing  every 
day  and  from  one  year  to  another,  clipping  it  by 
degrees  three  or  four  times  over,  till  at  last  it 
came  to  this  that  it  can  hardly  be  clipped  any 
more,  and  this  evU  was  carried  on  in  city  and 
country  by  all  men,  and  encouraged  by  some  gold- 
smiths, refiners,  and  others.  This  brought  upon 
you  the  rise  of  gold  and  guineas.'*  He  also  says 
the  exchanges  were  20  to  25  per  cent,  against 
England.  He  estimates  the  loss  upon  a  new 
coinage  at  8s.  6d.  per  guinea,  and  points  out  the 
futility  of  the  juggle  of  altering  the  standard. 
"  You  have  an  instance  with  Ireland  very  plain, 
^100  m  England  nsed  to  be  worth  ^eilO  to  £115 
in  Ireland,  now  they  write  me  thence  that  they 

five  but  £80  to  £83  in  Ireland  for  £100  in 
ngland. 

"  It  is  reported  here,  that  you  are  upon  a  pro- 
ject of  lessening  the  weight  of  your  money  by 
making  it  20  per  cent.,  or  anything  what  you  will, 
less  in  weight  than  you  formerly  coined  it,  and  to 
stamp  4s.  and  call  it,  and  make  it  pass  for  5s. 
Surely  this  fallacy  can  never  pass  upon  English- 
men that  have  seen  and  known  the  folly  of  such 
devices  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  *! 

154.  In  February,  1696,  several  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  (Commons 
Journals,  Vol.  XL  p,  445,)  The  graziers,  butchers, 
and  others  connected  with  Smithfield  Market, 
said  that  £40,000  a  week  passed  through  their 
bands  for  cattle,  which  for  almost  twelve  months 
past  had  been  paid  in  guineas  at  30s.  a  piece,  for 
want  of  cuiTent  silver.  There  are  besides,  abun- 
dance of  pamphlets  in  existence  which  prove 
that  guineas  were  commonly  current  for  308.  in 
the  spring  of  1695. 

155.  The  frightful  disorder  ofthe  currency  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  facts.  In  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1695,  572  bags 
of  silver  coin,  each  of  £100,  were  brought  into 
the  Exchequer,  whose  aggregate  weight,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  ought  to  have  been  18,451  Iba, 
6  oz.,  16  dwts.,  8  grs.:  their  actual  weight  was 
9,480  lbs.,  11  oz.,  5  dwts.,  making  a  deficiency  of 


8,970  lbs.,  7  oz.,  11  dwts.,  8  grs.,  shewing  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  weight  of  the  current  coins  in  the 
ratio  of  10  to  22.  One  writer  says,  (^An  Essatf 
for  regulating  ofthe  coin.  By  A.  V.  Sept.  2, 1695.3 
— **  Upon  trial,  I  have  found  that  5s.  of  milled 
money  hath  weighed  8s.  of  the  present  current 
money,  and  38.  of  the  8s.  was  not  clipped,  only 
worn.  Again,  I  have  found  10s.  in  milled  money 
to  weigh  21s.  of  the  clipped  money.  Again,  208. 
of  milled  money  to  weigh  438  of  our  now  current 
money. 

**  I  have  gone  to  several  goldsmiths  in 
London,  and  have  got  them  to  take  out  of  their 
counters  a  bag  of  £100  as  came  to  hand,  which 
upon  trial,  I  have  found  at  one  place  to  weigh, 

0«.  Dwt  Or. 
230  13  6 
222      0    15 


A  bag  of  £100 

Another  place  £100  Weighed 


Another  place .7.    198  17  0 

Another  place  190  0  0 

Another  place 182  8  0 

Another  place 174  U  20 

1^1^     5    17 
"The  £600  weighing  in  all  1,198  oz.,    5  dwts., 
17  grs.,  and  is  no  more  than  what  £310  in  milled 
money  will  weigh. 

"  I  am  informed  the  money  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  doth  weigh  from  15  (and  seldom  the 
£100  reacheth)  to  20  lbs.  weight.  So  that  the 
very  best  brought  in  there,  doth  not  weigh  two 
thirds  of  what  it  ou^ht  to  do,  and  the  money  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  is  supposed,  a  great  part  of  it, 
to  come  from  the  country. 

"  But  as  it*s  believed  that  the  money  In  the 
country  is  generally  not  the  one  half  so  bad 
as  it*s  in  and  near  London,  I  have  procured  an 
account  to  be  sent  me  from  the  following  cities, 
from  whence  I  am  informed  that  £100  doth 
weigh  on  trial  of  ttoo  bags  In  each  place,  to  be 
viz: — 

Oz.  Dwt.  Or. 
In  the  City  of  Bristol,  one  bag  of  £100 

weighed 240     0     0 

Another  weighed    227    15      0 

In  the  City  of  Cambridge,  a  bag  of  £100 

weighed 208     5    10 

Another  weighed    211      0    19 

In  the  City  of  Exon,  one  bag  of  £100 

weighed 180     7     0 

Another  weighed    192     3     0 

In  the  City  of  Oxford,  £100  hi  half- 
crowns  weighed         216    KX     0 

£1(X)  in  shillings    ...        ...    198     0    15 

1,669      1    20 

The  £800  weighing  not  more  than  £431  15s. 

of  milled  money  will  weigh,  and  but  a  very  small 

difi^erence  between  the  weight  of  the  money  in 

London  and  the  country.'* 

156.  This  disgraceful  state  of  the  money  gave 
rise  to  the  greatest  public  confusion  and  distress, 
and  a  warm  controversy  arose  whether  the  new 
money  which  should  be  coined,  should  be  of  the 
old  standard  in  weight,  fineness,  and  denomina- 
tion, or  whether  it  should  be  depreciated,  or  raised 
in  value,  as  it  was  absurdly  called.  This  contro- 
versy was  keenly  disputed  then,  and  we  may  pay 
some  considerable  attention  to  it,  because  it  was 
revived  under  another  form  116  years  later,  when 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  depreci- 
ated, and  a  strong  party  maintained  that  the 
standard  of  the  coin  should  be  depreciated  to  the 
level  of  the  depreciated  notes. 
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157.  Mr.  William  Lowndes,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  was  ordered  bj  them  to  make  a 
Report  on  the  subject  of  the  coin.  This  he  did 
in  A  Report  containing  an  Essay  for  the  Amend- 
tneni  of  the  Silver  Coins,  London,  1695.  In  this 
he  enters  into  a  long,  and  at  that  time,  valuable 
investigation  of  the  history  of  the  coinage,  and 
its  successive  depreciations  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness. After  giving  the  details  of  every  mint  in- 
denture for  four  hundred  years,  he  says,  p.  56^ 
"  By  the  careful  observing  of  which  deduction 
here  made,  from  the  Indenture  of  the  Mint  for 
above  400  years  past  (many  of  which  are  yet 
extant,  and  have  been  seen  and  examined  by  me), 
it  doth  evidently  appear,  that  it  has  been  a  policy 
constantly  practised  in  the  mints  in  England  (the 
like  having  indeed  been  done  in  all  foreign  mints 
belonging  to  other  governments),  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  coin  in  its  extrinsic  denomination 
from  time  to  time,  as  any  exigence  or  occasion  re- 
quired; and  more  especially  to  encourage  the 
bringmg  in  of  bullion  into  the  realm  to  be  coined, 
(though  sometimes  when  the  desired  end  was 
obtained,  the  value  has  been  suffered  to  fall  again,) 
so  that  in  the  whole  number  of  years  from  the 
28th  Edward  I.,  until  this  time,  the  extrinsic 
value  or  denomination  of  the  silver  is  raised  in 
about  a  triple  proportion."  Here  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  the  utter  confusion  of  idea  that  Mr. 
Lowndes,  and  too  many  after  his  time,  labor  under. 
They  manifestly  suppose  that  by  raising  the  name 
of  the  coin,  they  raise  its  value.  The  extrinsic 
value  of  the  coin  can  by  no  possibility  mean  any- 
thing else  but  the  quantity  of  things  it  will 
exchange  for.  And  to  call  the  quantity  of  things 
it  will  exchange  for  its  denomination^  is  a  most 
pitiable  confusion  of  idea.  Mr.  Lowndes  then 
says,  "The  which  being  premised,  and  every 
project  for  debasing  the  money  Tby  the  reason 
before  given)  being  rejected  as  aangerous,  dis- 
honourable, and  needless.  It  remains  that  our 
nation  in  its  present  exigence,  may  avail  itself, 
by  raising  the  value  of  its  coins,  and  this  may  be 
effected  either  by  making  the  respective  pieces 
called  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  to  be 
lesser  in  weight,  or  by  continuing  the  same  weight 
or  bigness,  which  is  at  present,  in  the  undipped 
moneys,  and  ordaining  at  the  same  time  that 
every  such  piece  shall  be  current  at  a  higher 
price  in  tale. 

"  But  before  I  proceed  to  give  my  opinion  on 
this  subject,  it  seems  necessary  for  me  to  assert 
and  prove  an  hypothesis,  which  is  this,  namely, 
That  maMng  the  pieces  less^  or  ordaining  the  re- 
spective  pieces  (of  the  present  weight  J  to  be  CW' 
rent  at  a  higher  rate^  may  equally  raise  the  Value 
of  Silver  in  our  Coiru, 

1 58.  Mr.Lowndes  then  enters  into  an  argument 
to  prove  that  sixty-pence  are  equal  to  seventy -five- 
pence— a  wild  goose  chase  in  which  we  decline  to 
follow  him. 

159.  His  proposal  was  then,  that  all  the  existing 
unciipped  silver  money  should  be  raised  in  deno- 
mination to  6s.  3d.  the  crown,  and  other  coins  in 
proportion,  so  that  the  shilliiig  would  pass  for 
fifteen  pence  instead  of  twelve.  That  new  coins 
should  be  struck  at  the  increased  denominations. 
These  coins  he  proposed  to  christen  by  new  names. 
The  reasons  he  alleges  for  this  proceeding  are — 
*''  1.  The  value  of  the  silver  in  the  coin  ought  to 
be  raiiied  to  the  foot  of  6s.  3d.  in  every  crown. 


because  the  price  of  standard  ailvw  in  bollbn  is 
risen  (from  divers  necessary  and  unnecessary 
causes,  producing  at  length  a  great  scarcity  thereof 
in  England,)  to  6s.  5d.  an  ounce.  This  reason 
(which  I  hnmblv  conceive  will  appear  irrefrag- 
able) is  grounded  chiefly  upon  a  truth  so  apparent, 
that  it  may  well  be  compared  to  an  Axiom,  even 
in  mathematical  reasoning,  to  wit, — That  when- 
soever the  extrinsic  value  of  silver  in  the  coin 
hath  been,  or  shall  be,  less  than  the  price  of  silv« 
in  bullion,  the  coin  hath  been,  and  will  be  melted 
down." 

160.  He  then  enters  into  some  objections 
against  this  proposal,  and  says,  p.  76 — ^  That 
everything  having  any  value  or  worth  whatsoever, 
when  it  becomes  scarce,  grows  dear,  or  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  it  riseth  in  price,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  serve  to  pay  more  debts,  or  it  win 
buy  greater  quantities  of  other  goods  of  value,  or 
in  anything  else  it  will  go  further  than  it  did 
before.  That  silver  in  England  being  erown 
scarce  as  aforesaid,  is  consequently  grown  dearer. 
That  it  is  risen  in  price  from  58.  2d.  to  6d.  5d.  an 
ounce ;  and  by  daily  experience  19  3-10  dwts.  in 
sterling  silver  (equal  to  the  weight  of  a  crown 
piece)  m  England,  doth  and  will  purchase  more 
coined  money  than  5s.  by  tale,  (though  the  latter 
be  delivered  bona  fid/e  in  nnclipped  shillinffs,  or 
in  a  good  bill,)  and  consequently  doth  and  will 
purchase  and  acquire  more  goods,  or  necessaries, 
(NT  pay  more  debts  in  England,  or  (being  delivered 
here)  it  fetches  more  money  in  any  foreign  parts 
by  way  of  exchange,  than  5s.  by  tale,  or  the  sixth 
part  of  a  guinea  by  tale,  or  goods  to  the  value  of 
5s.  in  tale  only,  do  or  can  fetch,  purchase,  or  ac- 
quire. That  this  advanced  price  of  the  silver 
has  been  growing  for  some  time,  and  is  originally 
caused  by  the  balance,  excess,  or  difference  above 
mentioned,  which  natorally  and  rationally  pro- 
duces such  an  effect  *  «  *  That  the  raising 
the  value  of  the  silver  in  our  coins  to  make  it 
equal  to  silver  in  mass,  can  in  no  sense  be  under- 
stood to  be  a  cause  of  making  silver  scarce. 
That  there  can  never  be  proposed  any  jnst  or 
reasonable  foot  upon  which  the  coin  should  be 
cuiTent,  save  only  the  very  price  of  the  silver 
thereof,  in  case  it  may  be  molten  in  the  same 
place  where  the  coins  are  made  current,  or  an  ex- 
trinsic denomination  very  near  that  price.  It 
being  most  evident  that  if  the  value  of  the  silver 
in  the  coins  should  (by  any  extrinsic  denomina- 
tion) be  raised  above  the  value  or  market  price 
of  the  same  silver  reduced  to  bullion,  the  subject 
would  be  proportionably  ii\jured  and  defraaded, 
as  they  were  formerly  in  the  case  of  the  base 
monies  coined  by  public  authority.** 

161.  He  then  says  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
coin  ought  to  be  raised,  to  encourage  the  bring- 
ing of  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  That 
this  had  been  repeatedly  done  both  in  the  English 
and  foreign  mints.  That  raising  the  value  of 
silver  in  coin  would  increase  the  whole  species 
in  tale,  and  thereby  make  it  more  commensurate 
to  the  need  for  it  for  carrying  on  the  common 
traffic  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  to  answer 
the  payments  on  the  numerous  contracts,  securi- 
ties, and  other  daily  occasions,  requiring  a  large 
supply  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

He  says  that  at  that  time  gumeas  passed  current 
for  30s. 

He  then  gives  some  details  of  the  state  of  the 
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coinage,  by  which  he  shewed  that  they  were 
diminished  by  about  half  their  usual  weight. 

162.  Locke  had  in  1691  published  a  treatise 
(Locus)  in  which  he  shewed  the  utter  futility  of 
interfering  with  the  rate  of  interest  by  law,  and 
combated  the  idea  that  was  then  becoming  pre- 
valent, that  the  value  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  coin 
should  be  rais^  in  order  to  kept  it  in  the  country. 
He  showed  that  the  persons  who  supported  such 
a  plan  were  confounding  the  denomination  with  the 
vahuy  its  name  with  the  purchasing  power,  and 
that  all  such  ideas  proceeded  from  a  confusion 
of  terms,  and  would  have  no  real  effect.  The 
arguments  of  Locke,  though  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely novel,  had  never  been  put  before  so  lumi- 
nously and  fully.  The  proposal  of  Lowndes, 
coming  from  a  man  holding  his  official  position, 
demanded  a  prompt  notice  and  exposure.  This 
Locke  did,  in  Further  consideratiojts  concerning 
raiding  the  value  of  Money^  in  which  he  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  Lowndes's  arguments. — ^**  Raising 
of  coin  is  but  a  specious  word  to  deceive  the  un- 
wary. It  only  gives  the  usual  denomination  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  silver  to  a  less,  (o.  g.  calling 
four  grains  of  silver  a  penny  to-day,  when  live 
grains  of  silver  made  a  penny  yesterday,)  but  adds 
no  worth,  or  real  value,  to  the  silver  coin,  to  make 
amends  for  its  want  of  silver.  That  is  impossible 
to  be  done,  for  it  is  only  the  quantity  of  silver  in 
it,  that  is,  and  eternally  will  be,  the  measure  of 
its  value,  and  to  convince  any  one  of  this,  I  ask 
whether  he  that  is  forced  to  receive  but  320  ounces 
of  silver  under  the  denomination  of  £100  (for  400 
ounces  of  silver  which  he  lent  under  the  like  de- 
nomination of  £100)  will  think  these  320  ounces 
of  silver,  however  denominated,  worth  those  400 
ounces  he  lent  ?  If  any  one  can  be  supposed  so 
silly,  he  need  but  go  to  the  next  market,  or  shop, 
to  be  convinced  that  men  value  not  money  by  the 
denomination^  but  by  the  quantity  of  the  silver 
there  is  in  it.  One  may  as  rationally  hope  to 
lengthen  a  foot,  by  dividing  it  into  15  parts,  in- 
stead of  twelve,  and  calling  them  inches,  as  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  silver  that  is  in  a  shilling, 
by  dividing  it  into  15  parts  Instead  of  twelve,  and 
calling  them  pence.  This  is  all  that  is  done  when 
a  shilling  is  raised  from  12  to  15  pence.** 

^*  Clipping  of  money  is  raising  without  public 
authority,  the  same  denomination  remaining  to  the 
piece,  that  hath  now  less  silver  in  it  than  it  had 
before. 

**  Altering  the  standard,  by  coining  pieces  under 
the  same  denomination  with  less  silver  in  them 
than  they  formerly  had,  is  doing  the  same  thing 
by  public  authority.  The  only  odds  is  that,  by 
clipping,  the  loss  is  not  forced  on  any  one  (for  no- 
body is  obliged  to  receive  clipped  money) ;  by 
altering  the  standard,  it  is. 

"  Altering  the  standard  by  raising  the  money, 
will  not  get  to  the  public,  or  bring  to  the  mint  to 
be  coin^  one  ounce  of  silver :  but  will  defraud 
the  king,  the  church,  the  universities  and  hospitals, 
and  of  so  much  of  their  settled  revenue  as  the 
money  is  raised,  v.g.  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
money,  (as  is  proposed)  be  raised  one  fifth.  It  will 
weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy  the  public  faith, 
when  all  that  have  trusted  the  public,  and  assisted 
our  present  necessities,  upon  acts  of  Parliament, 
in  the  million  lottery,  bank  act,  »id  other  loans, 
shall  be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what 
those  acta  of  Parliament  were  security  for.    And 


to  conclude,  this  raising  our  money  will  defraud 
all  private  men  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  all  their 
debts  and  settled  revenues.**    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*^  Nothing  I  humbly  conceive  can  put  a  stop  to 
clipping,  now  it  is. grown  so  univereal,  and  men 
become  so  skilful  in  it,  but  making  it  unprofitable. 
"  Nothing  can  make  clipping  unprofitable,  but 
making  all  light  money  go  only  for  its  weight. 
This  stops  clipping  in  a  moment,  brings  out  all 
the  milled  and  weighty  money,  deprives  us  not  of 
any  part  of  our  clipped  money  for  the  use  of 
trade,  and  brings  it  orderly,  and  by  degrees,  and 
without  force,  into  the  mint  to  be  recoined." 

163.  He  then  maintains  that  there  can  be  but 
one  measure  of  value  in  a  country. — "Silver, 
therefore,  and  silver  alone,  is  the  measure  of  com- 
merce. Two  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be 
the  measure  of  commerce  both  together  in  any 
country ;  because  the  measure  of  commerce  must 
be  perpetually  Uie  same,  invariable,  and  keeping 
the  same  proportion  of  value  in  all  its  parts.  But 
so  only  one  metal  does,  or  can  do  to  itself;  so 
silver  is  to  silver,  and  gold  to  gold.  An  ounce  of 
silver  is  always  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of 
silver,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  to  an  ounce  of  gold ; 
and  two  ounces  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  of  double 
the  value  to  an  ounce  of  the  same.  But  gold  and 
silver  change  their  value  one  to  another  :  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  in  value  as  16  to  1  now; 
perhaps  the  next  month  they  may  be  as  15}  or 
15}  to  1.  And  one  may  as  well  make  a  measure, 
V.  g,  a  yard,  whose  parts  lengthen  and  shrink,  as 
a  measure  of  trade  of  materials  that  have  not 
always  a  settled  invariable  value  to  one  another. 

'*  One  metal,  therefore,  alone  can  be  the  money 
of  account  and  contract,  and  the  measure  of  com- 
merce in  any  country.  The  fittest  for  this  use  of 
all  others  is  silver,  for  many  reasons  which  need 
not  here  be  mentioned.  It  is  enough  that  the 
world  has  agreed  in  it  and  made  it  their  common 
money,  and,  as  the  Indians  rightly  call  it,  measure. 
All  other  metals,  gold  as  well  as  lead,  are  but 
commodities. 

"Commodities  are  moveables,  valuable  by 
monev,  the  common  measure. 

"  Gold,  though  not  the  money  of  the  world,  and 
the  measure  of  commerce,  nor  fit  to  be  so,  yet  may, 
and  ought  to  be  coined  to  ascertain  its  weight  and 
fineness ;  and  such  coin  may  safely  have  a  price 
as  well  as  a  stamp  set  upon  it  by  public  authority ; 
so  the  value  set  be  under  the  market  price.  For 
then  such  pieces  coined  will  be  a  commodity  as 
passable  as  silver  money,  very  little  varying  in 
their  price :  as  guineas  which  were  coined  at  the 
value  of  20s.,  but  passed  usually  for  between  21s. 
or  22s.,  according  to  the  current  rate.  But  not 
having  so  hifl;h  a  vsdue  put  on  them  by  the  law, 
nobody  could  be  forced  to  take  them  to  their  loss 
at  21s.  6d.,  if  the  price  of  gold  should  happen  at 
any  time  to  be  cheaper. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  appears— 

"  1.  That  silver  is  that  which  mankind  have 
agreed  on,  to  take  and  give  in  exchange  for  all 
commodities  as  an  equivalent. 

"  2.  That  it  is  by  the  quantity  of  silver  they 
give,  or  take,  or  contract  for,  that  they  estimate 
the  value  of  other  things,  and  satisfy  for  them ; 
and  thus  by  its  quantity,  silver  becomes  the 
measure  of  commerce. 

"  3.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver  has  a  greater  value;  a  less 
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quantity  of  silver  has  a  less  valne  ;  and  an  equal 
quantity  an  equal  value. 

"  4.  That  money  differs  from  uncoined  silver 
only  in  this,  that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  each 
piece  of  money,  is  ascertained  by  the  stamp  it 
bears  ;  which  is  set  there  to  be  a  public  voucher 
of  its  weight  and  fineness. 

"  5.  That  gold  is  treasure,  as  well  as  silver,  be- 
cause it  decays  not  in  keeping,  and  never  sinks 
much  in  value. 

"6.  That  gold  is  fit  to  be  coined,  as  well  as  silver; 
to  ascertain  its  quantity  to  those  who  have  a  mind  , 
to  traflSc  in  it ;  but  not  to  be  joined  with  silver 
as  a  measure  of  commerce.**  { 

164.  Locke  then  examines  Lowndes's  doctrine 
that  the  value  (or  denomination)  of  the  silver 
coin  should  be  raised  to  6s.  3d.  the  ounce,  becaase 
the  price  of  standard  silver  had  risen  to  6s.  5d.  the 
ounce. 

**  This  reason  seems  to  me  to  labor  under  several 
mistakes;  as 

"  1.  That  standard  silver  can  rise  in  respect  of 
itself. 

"  2.  That  standard  bullion  is  now,  or  ever  was, 
worth  or  sold  to  the  traders  in  it  for  6s.  5d.  the 
ounce,  of  lawful  money  of  England.  For  if  that 
matter  of  fact  holds  not  to  be  so,  that  an  ounce  of 
sterling  bullion  is  worth  6s.  5d.  of  our  milled 
weighty  money,  this  reason  ceases :  and  our  weighty 
crown  pieces  ought  not  to  be  raised  to  6s.  3d.,  be- 
cause our  light  clipped  money  will  not  purchase 
an  ounce  of  standard  bullion,  under  the  rate  of 
6s.  5d.  of  that  light  money.  And  let  me  add  here, 
nor  for  that  rate  neither.  If,  therefore,  the  author 
means  here,  that  an  ounce  of  standard  silver  is 
risen  to  6s.  5d.  of  our  clipped  money,  I  grant  it 
him,  and  higher  too.  But  then  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  raising  our  lawful  coin,  which  re- 
mains undipped;  unless  he  will  say  too,  that 
standard  btdlion  is  so  risen,  as  to  be  worth,  and 
actually  to  sell  for,  68.  5d.  the  ounce,  of  our 
weighty  milled  money.  This  I  not  only  deny,  but 
further  add,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  so.  For 
6s.  5d,  of  milled  money  weighs  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  near.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  possible  that 
one  ounce  of  any  commodity  should  be  worth  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  self  same  commodity, 
and  of  exactly  the  same  goodness  P  for  so  is  stan- 
dard silver  to  standard  silver.  Indeed,  one  has  a 
mark  upon  it,  which  the  other  has  not ;  but  it  is 
a  mark  that  makes  it  rather  more  than  less  valu- 
able, or  if  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation, 
makes  it  less  valuable  for  that  purpose,  the  melt- 
ing pot  can  easily  take  it  off.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Those  who  say  bullion  is  risen,  I  desire  to  tell 
me  what  they  mean  by  risen  ?  Any  commodity, 
I  think,  is  properly  said  to  be  risen,  when  the 
same  quantity  will  exchange  for  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  another  thing ;  but  more  paiticularly  of 
that  thing,  which  is  the  measure  of  commerce  in 
the  country.  And  thus  corn  is  said  to  be  risen 
among  the  English  in  Virginia,  when  a  bushel  of 
it  will  sell  or  exchange  for  more  pounds  of  to- 
bacco; among  the  Indians,  when  it  will  sell 
for  more  yards  of  wampompeak,  which  is  their 
money ;  and  among  the  English  here,  when  it 
will  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  than 
it  would  berore.  Rising  and  falling  of  commo- 
dities are  always  between  several  commodities  of 
distinct  worths.  But  nobody  can  say  that  to- 
bacco (of  the  same  goodness)  is  risen  in  respect 


of  itself.  One  pound  of  the  same  goodness  will 
never  exchange  for  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the 
same  goodness.  And  so  it  is  in  silver :  an  ounce 
of  silver  will  always  be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce 
of  silver :  nor  can  it  ever  rise  or  fall,  in  respect  of 
itself :  an  ounce  of  standard  silver  can  never  be 
worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  standard  sUver : 
nor  one  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  exchange  for  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  silver :  the  stamp 
cannot  so  much  debase  its  valne.  Indeed,  the 
stamp,  hindering  its  free  exportation,  may  make 
the  goldsmith  (who  profits  by  the  retnm  of  his 
money)  give  one  120th,  or  one  60th,  or  perhaps 
sometimes  one  30th  more,  that  is  5s.  2^.,  5s.  3d., 
or  5s.  4d.  the  ounce  of  coined  silver  for  uncoined, 
when  there  is  need  of  sending  silver  beyond  seas ; 
as  there  always  is,  when  the  balance  of  trade  will 
not  supply  our  wants,  and  pay  our  debts  there. 
But  much  beyond  this  the  goldsmith  will  never 
give  for  bullion,  since  he  can  make  it  out  of  coined 
money  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

^'  It  is  said  bullion  is  risen  to  6s.  5d.  the  ounce, 
t.e.,  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will  ex- 
change for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined 
silver.  If  any  one  can  believe  this,  I  will  pnt 
this  short  case  to  him.  He  has  of  bullion,  or 
standard,  uncoined  silver,  two  round  plates,  each 
of  an  exact  size  and  weight  of  a  crown  piece : 
he  has  besides,  of  the  same  bullion  a  round  plate 
of  the  weight  and  size  of  a  shilling,  and  another 
yet  less,  of  an  exact  weight  and  size  of  a  three- 
pence. The  two  great  plates  being  of  equal 
weight  and  fineness,  I  suppose  he  will  allow  to  be 
of  equal  value,  and  that  the  two  less,  joined  to 
either  of  them  make  it  one-fifth  more  worth  than 
the  other  is  by  itself,  they  having  all  three  to- 
gether one-fifth  more  silver  in  them.  Let  ns  sup- 
pose then,  one  of  the  greater,  and  the  two  less 
plates  to  have  received  the  next  moment  (by 
miracle,  or  by  the  mill,  it  matters  not  how)  the 
mark,  or  stamp,  of  our  crown,  our  shilling,  and  our 
three-pence:  can  anybody  say,  that  now  they 
have  got  the  stamp  of  our  mint  upon  them,  they 
are  so  fallen  in  value,  or  the  other  unstamped 
piece  so  risen,  that  that  unstamped  piece,  which 
a  moment  before  was  worth  only  one  of  the 
other  pieces, is  now  worth  them  all  three?  Which 
is  to  say,  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver 
is  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined.  This 
is  what  men  would  persuade  us,  when  they  say 
that  bullion  is  raised  to  6s.  5d.  (of  lawful  money) 
the  ounce,  which  I  say  is  utterly  impossible.  Let 
us  consider  this  a  little  further,  in  another  in- 
stance. The  present  milled  crown  pieces,  say  they, 
will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion,  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  shilling,  and  a  three-pence 
of  weighty  coin  added  to  it.  Coin  but  that  crown 
piece  into  6s.  Sd.,  and  tiien  they  say  it  will  buy 
an  ounce  of  bullion,  or  else  they  give  up  their 
reason  and  measure  of  raising  the  money.  Do 
that  which  is  allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  coining 
of  a  present  milled  crown-piece  into  6s.  3d.,  viz^ 
call  it  75  pence,  and  then  also  it  must  by  this  rule 
of  raising,  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion.  If  this  be 
so,  this  self-same  milled  crown-piece  will,  and 
will  not,  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion.  Call 
it  sixty-pence,  and  it  will  not :  the  very  next 
moment  call  it  seventy-five-pence,  and  it  will.  I 
am  afraid  nobody  can  think  change  of  denomina- 
tion has  such  power.*' 

1 65.    Locke  then  goes  through  each  of  Lowndes's 
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arguments  and  proposals  one  by  one,  and  gives 
them  sach  a  refutation  as  wonld  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  Ohillingworth.  Among  other  things, 
he  says, — "  It  is  tme  what  Mr.  Lowndes  observes 
here,  the  importation  of  gold,  and  the  going  of 
gnineas  at  30s.,  has  lieen  a  great  prejudice  and  loss 
to  the  kingdom.  But  that  has  been  wholly  owing 
to  our  clipped  money,  and  not  at  all  to  our  money 
being  coined  at  5s.  2d.  the  ounce ;  nor  is  the  coin- 
ing of  our  money  lighter  the  cure  of  it.  The 
only  remedy  for  that  mischief,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  others,  is  the  putting  an  end  to  the  passing 
of  clipped  money  by  tale,  as  if  it  were  lawful 
coin." 

166.  To  Lowndes*s  doctrine  that  raising  the 
coin  by  making  it  more  in  tale,  would  make  it 
more  abnndant  for  general  use,  Locke  says — 
**  Just  as  the  boy  cut  his  leather  into  five  quarters 
(as  he  called  them)  to  cover  his  ball,  when  cut 
into  four  quarters  it  fell  short ;  but  after  all  his 
pains,  as  much  of  bis  ball  lay  bare  as  before ;  if 
the  quantity  of  coined  silver  employed  in  Eng- 
land, fall  short,  the  arbitrary  denomination  of  a 
greater  number  of  pence  given  to  it,  or,  which  is 
all  one,  to  the  several  coined  pieces  of  it,  will  not 
make  it  commensurate  to  the  size  of  our  trade,  or 
the  greatness  of  our  occasions.  This  is  as  certain, 
as  that  if  the  quantity  of  a  board,  which  is  to 
stop  a  leak  of  a  ship  fifteen  inches  square,  be  but 
twelve  inches  square,  it  will  not  be  made  to  do  it, 
by  being  measured  by  a  foot  which  is  divided  into 
fifteen  inches,  instead  of  twelve,  and  so  having  a 
larger  tale,  or  number  of  inches  in  denomination 
given  to  it. 

"  This,  Indeed,  would  be  a  convincing  reason  if 
sounds  would  give  weight  to  silver,  and  the  noise 
of  a  greater  number  of  pence  (less  in  quantity 
proportionably  as  they  are  more  in  number) 
were  a  larger  supply  of  money.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  The  necessity  of  trust  and  bartering  is  one 
of  the  many  inconveniences  springing  from  the 
want  of  money.  This  inconvenience  the  multi- 
plying arbitrary  denominations  will  no  more  sup- 
ply, nor  any  ways  make  our  scarcity  of  coin 
commensurate  to  the  need  there  is  of  it,  than  if 
the  cloth  which  was  provided  for  clothing  the 
army,  foiling  short,  one  should  hope  to  make  it 
commensurate  to  that  need  there  is  of  it,  by 
measuring  it  by  a  yard  one-fifth  shorter  than  the 
standard,  or  changing  the  standard  of  the  yard, 
and  so  getting  the  full  denomination  of  yards, 
necessary  according  to  the  present  measure.  For 
this  is  all  that  will  be  done  by  raising  our  coin, 
as  is  proposed.  All  it  amounts  to  is  no  more  but 
this,  viz..  That  each  piece,  and  consequently  our 
whole  stock  of  money,  should  be  measured  and 
denommated  by  a  penny  one-fifth  less  than  the 
standard.    ♦    •    ♦ 

^^The  increase  of  denomination  does,  or  can  do 
nothing  in  the  case,  for  it  is  silver  by  its  quantity 
and  not  denomination,  that  is  the  price  of  things 
and  measure  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  the  weight  of 
silver  in  it,  and  not  the  name  of  the  pieces  that 
men  estimate  commodities  by,  and  exchange 
them  for. 

"  If  this  be  not  so,  when  the  necessity  of  our 
affairs  abroad,  or  ill  husbandry  at  home,  has 
carried  away  half  om*  treasure,  and  a  moiety  of 
our  money  is  gone  out  of  England ;  it  is  but  to 
issue  a  proclamation  that  a  penny  shall  go  for 
two-pence,  sixpence  for  a  shilling,  half-a-crown 


for  a  crown,  &c.,  and  immediately,  without  any 
more  ado,  we  are  as  rich  as  before.  And  when 
half  the  remainder  is  gone,  it  is  but  doin^  the  same 
thing  again,  and  raising  the  denomination  anew, 
and  we  are  where  we  were,  and  so  on ;  whereby 
supposing  the  denomination  raised  15-16,  every 
man  will  be  as  rich  with  an  ounce  of  silver  in  his 
purse,  as  he  was  before  when  he  had  16  ounces 
there,  and  in  as  great  plenty  of  money,  able  to 
carry  on  his  trade  without  bartering ;  his  silver, 
by  this  short  way  of  raising,  being  changed  into 
the  value  of  gold :  for  when  silver  will  buy  16 
times  as  much  wine,  oil,  and  bread,  &c.,  to-day, 
as  it  wonld  yesterday,  (all  other  things  remain- 
ing the  same,  but  the  denomination)  it  hath  the 
real  worth  of  gold. 

"  This,  I  guess,  everybody  sees  cannot  be  so, 
and  yet  this  must  be  so,  if  it  be  true  that  raising 
the  denomination  one  fifth,  can  supply  the  want, 
or  one  jot  raise  the  value  of  silver  in  respect  of 
other  commodities,  t.  e.,  make  a  less  quantity  of 
it  to-day,  buy  a  greater  quantity  of  corn,  oil,  and 
cloth,  and  all  other  conmiodities  than  it  would 
yesterday,  and  thereby  remove  the  necessity  of 
bartering.  For  if  raising  the  denomination  can 
thus  raise  the  value  of  com  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities,  one  fifth,  by  the  same  reason  it  can 
raise  it  two  fifths,  and  afterwards  three  fifths,  and 
again  if  need  be  four  fifths,  and  as  much  further 
as  you  please.  So  that  by  this  admirable  contin* 
nance  of  raising  our  coin  we  shall  be  rich,  and  as 
well  able  to  support  the  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  carry  on  our  trade  without  bartering, 
or  any  other  inconvenience'  for  want  of  money, 
with  60,000  ounces  of  coined  silver  in  England, 
as  if  we  had  six,  or  60  millions.  If  this  be  not 
so,  I  desire  any  one  to  shew  me  why  the  same 
way  of  raising  the  denomination,  which  can  raise 
the  value  of  money  in  respect  of  other  commodi- 
ties, one  fifth,  cannot  when  you  please,  raise  it 
another  fifth,  and  so  on  ?  I  beg  to  be  told  where 
it  must  stop,  and  why  at  such  a  degree,  without 
being  able  to  go  further. 

*^  It  must  be  here  taken  notice  of,  that  the 
raising  I  speak  of  here,  is  the  raising  of  the  value 
of  om*  coin  in  respect  of  other  commodities  (as  I 
call  it  all  along)  in  contradistinction  to  raising 
the  denomination.  The  confounding  of  these  in 
discourses  concerning  money,  is  one  great  cause, 
I  suspect,  that  this  matter  is  so  little  understood, 
and  so  often  talked  of  with  so  little  information 
of  the  hearers. 

''A  penny  is  a  denomination  no  more  belonging 
to  eight  than  to  eighty,  or  to  one  single  grain  of 
silver :  and  so  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  60  such  pence,  no  more  nor  less,  In  an  ounce  of 
silver,  i,e.  twelve  in  a  piece  called  a  shilling,  and 
sixty  in  a  piece  called  a  crown :  such  like  divi* 
slofis  being  only  extrinsical  denominations,  are 
everywhere  perfectly  arbitrary.  For  here  in 
England  there  might  as  well  have  been  twelve 
shillings  in  a  penny,  as  twelve  pence  in  a  shilling, 
i.e,  the  denomination  of  the  less  pence  might  have 
been  a  shilling,  and  of  the  bigger  a  penny.  Again, 
the  shilling  might  have  been  coined  ten  times  as 
big  as  the  penny,  and  the  crown  ten  times  as  big 
as  the  shilling ;  whereby  the  shilling  would  have 
but  tenpence  in  it,  and  the  crown  an  hundred. 
But  this,  however  ordered,  alters  not  one  jot  the 
value  of  the  ounce  of  silver,  in  respect  of  other 
things,  any  more  than  it  does  its  weight.    Thia 
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raising  being  but  giving  of  names  at  pleasure  to 
aliqnot  parts  of  anj  piece,  viz. :  tiiat  now  the  60th 
part  of  an  ounce  of  silyer  shall  be  called  a  penny, 
and  to-morrow  that  the  75th  part  of  an  onnce  shall 
be  called  a  penny,  may  be  done  with  what  increase 
yon  please.  And  thus  it  may  be  ordered  by  a 
proclamation,  that  a  shilling  shall  go  for  twenty- 
four  pence,  and  half-crown,  for  sixty  instead  of 
thirty  pence,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Bat  that  an 
half-crown  should  be  worth  or  contain  sixty  such 
pence,  as  the  pence  were  before  the  change  of  de- 
nomination was  made,  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  do.  Nor  can  any  power  but  that  which  can 
make  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  commodities,  raise 
the  value  of  our  money  their  double  in  respect  of 
other  commodities,  and  make  that  the  same  piece 
or  quantity  of  silver,  under  a  double  denomination, 
shall  purchase  double  the  quantity  of  pepper,  wine, 
or  lead,  an  instant  after  such  proclamation,  to 
what  it  would  do  an  instant  before.  If  this  could 
be,  we  might,  as  every  one  sees,  raise  silver  to  the 
value  of  gold,  and  make  ourselves  as  rich  as  we 
pleased.  But  it  is  but  going  to  market  with  an 
ounce  of  silver  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence, 
to  be  convinced  that  it  will  purchase  no  more 
than  an  ounce  of  silver  of  sixty  pence;  and  the 
ringing  of  the  piece  will  as  soon  purchase  more 
commodities,  as  its  change  of  denomination, 
and  the  multiplied  name  of  pence,  when  it  is 
called  six  score  instead  of  sixty.** 

167.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  that  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  Locke,  are  so  simple 
an  d  convincmg,  that  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  ingenuity 
and  labor  to  dwell  on  them  at  such  length.  But 
unfortunately  this  is  not  so.  The  confusion  of 
idea  between  the  name  and  the  valite  of  a  coin,  is 
one  which  is  but  too  prevalent  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  an  able  man 
like  Mr.  Lowndes  could  perceive  that  debasing  the 
standard  of  the  coin,  by  putting  less  silver  and 
more  alloy,  was  a  public  ft-aud,  and  an  injury  to 
all  creditors,  and  yet  that  he  should  be  totally  in- 
capable of  perceiving  that  raising  the  denomination 
of  the  coin,  was  exactly  the  same  thing  in  prin- 
ciple as  debasing  the  standard.  In  each  case  the 
quantity  of  pure  silver  in  a  crown  or  a  shilling 
was  diminished.  Nevertheless  this  fallacy  is 
deeply  seated  even  at  the  present  day.  It  was, 
moreover,  exactly  the  same  fallacy,  under  another 
form,  which  blinded  and  deluded  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Government,  and  the  House  of 
Ck)mmon8  in  1811,  into  their  insane  vote  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  BuUion  Beport,  that  the  Bank 
Note  was  depreciated.  But  alas!  Instead  of  a 
Montague  witling  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  coun- 
sels of  a  Locke,  there  was  only  a  Vansittart,  who 
refused  to  listen  to  Homer  and  Canning,  and  we 
are  still  smarting  for  his  infatuation. 

168.  The  Bank  of  England  had  been  founds  in 
1894  (Bamking  in  England),  and  in  the  summer 
of  1695,  was  in  great  credit  and  prosperity.  We 
have  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Michael  Godfrey, 
the  Deputy  Governor,  in  June,  1695,  which  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  regard  to  the  theory 
of  the  currency,  and  some  allegations  of  the  Bul- 
lion Report  (BuixioN  Rbpobt).  William  III. 
had  found  his  resources  so  much  strengthened  by 
the  foundation  of  the  Bank,  that  he  was  able  to 
assume  the  offensive  in  the  war  which  was  then 
raging  with  France.  In  July,  1695,  he  under- 
took the  siege  of  Namur,  andMr.  Grodfrey  went 


over  to  him  to  arrange  some  matters  of  business. 
During  a  heavy  cannonade  he  ventured  too  near 
the  king,  and  was  killed  by  his  side.  His  pam- 
phlet is  written  in  a  strain  of  the  warmest  con- 
gratulation on  the  success  of  the  Bank.  We  have 
given  an  abstract  of  this  pamphlet  elsewhere, 
(GoDFrnsT),  and  we  only  notice  here  that  he  as- 
serts that  in  June,  1695,  the  Bank  notes  were  all 
payable  on  demand.  At  this  pwiod,  and  ibr  some 
time  before,  we  have  already  seen  that  guineas 
were  current  at  30s.  each,  and  the  exchange  wiUi 
Holland  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  against  Eng- 
land, both  of  which  circumstances  all  contempo- 
rary writers,  except  a  very  few,  attributed  to  the 
badness  of  the  silver  cotn,  and  to  that  only.  Th^*e 
are  volumes  of  pamphlets  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  we  have  read,  and  they  all  prove  the  hct 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  m<mey,  or  the 
apparent  rise  in  guineas,  to  have  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1695,  and  not  one  ever  makes  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  notion  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

169.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
there  are  many  concurring  assertions : — ^That  the 
bad  state  of  the  coinage  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
bad  practices  of  the  goldsmith-bankers.  It  is 
charged  again  and  again  against  them,  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  clipping  the  money  deposited 
with  them  by  their  customers,  and  putting  it  into 
circulation  again.  We  might  hesitate  to  believe 
this  of  men  of  such  respectability  as  our  modem 
bankers  generally  are,  but  we  must  reflect  that 
generally  speaking,  the  bankers  of  these  days  were 
not  so  eminent  as  those  of  our  own,  and  we  see 
that  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Mr.  Godfrey 
specifically  charges  them  with  it.  (Godfkbt.) 

170.  Burnet  says,  C History  of  his  own  Times^ 
vol.  iv.,/>.  252,  edit.  1823,)  that  there  was  a  party 
in  the  country  who  were  moved  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  ruin  it,  but  their  machinations  were  rc^jected 
with  indignation  by  both  houses.  He  says  that 
at  the  same  period  there  were  two  sets  (rf*  money, 
one  milled,  which  could  not  be  practised  upon, 
the  other  not  so,  which  was  clipt,  and  so  much  so, 
that  at  last  it  was  diminibhed  to  less  than  half  its 
proper  weight.  When  this  had  gone  on  for  some 
time,  the  king  was  advised  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  make  it  current  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale, 
but  it  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  council.  The 
badness  of  the  money  was  then  very  visible; 
guineas,  which  were  equal  in  value  to  21s.  6d.  in 
silver,  rose  to  30s.  that  is  to  say,  30s.  sank  to 
21s.  6d.  As  the  deterioration  became  worse.  Lord 
Somers  again  proposed  that  a  proclamation  should 
be  issued,  to  make  money  current  by  weight  and 
not  by  tale.  The  king  was  also  of  that  opinion, 
but  the  rest  of  the  council  were  unanimously 
against  it;  and  so  this  proposition  was  laid  aside, 
which  would  have  saved  the  nation  above  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  for  when  people  saw  that  Parlia- 
ment would  receive  the  clipt  money  by  tale,  tiie 
clipping  went  on  worse  than  ever. 

171.  Parliament  met  in  November,  1695,  and 
in  the  speech  firom  the  throne,  the  king  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
coin,  and  requested  them  to  devise  a  remedy. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the  subject  was  de- 
bated.  On  the  1st  of  that  month,  Montague  (after- 
wards Lord  HalifJEUL)  had  been  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.    The  House  in  acknow- 
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ledgment  of  the  paragraph  in  the  king's  speech, 
respecting  the  ill  state  of  the  coinage,  appointed 
a  Committee  to  consider  of  a  fnnd  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  the  clipped  mone^.  Montague 
bron^t  before  the  Honse  the  question  whether  it 
was  necessa^  or  expedient  to  recoin  the  silver 
money?  The  country  party,  in  the  hopes  of 
embarrassing  the  Government,  held  the  negative. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  maintained 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  coin- 
age, the  foreign  exchanges  were  heavily  against 
the  countnr.  That,  by  reason  of  this,  the  sup- 
plies raised  to  maintain  the  army  were  curtailed 
in  consequence  of  the  adverse  exchange.  That 
from  the  badness  of  the  coin  guineas  had  risen  to 
SOs.,  and  foreign  gold  in  proportion.  That  in 
consequence  of  this  great  quantities  of  foreign 
gold  were  imported,  which  could  not  be  exported 
at  the  same  price.  The  government  carried  that 
the  money  shodd  be  recoined  by  a  majority  of 
sixty. 

172.  The  next  question  was,  whether  the 
several  denominations  of  the  new  money  should 
have  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  old  ?  or 
whether  the  standard  should  be  raised  ?  This 
question  produced  many  debates.  The  opposition 
adopted  Lowndes's  ideas,  that  the  price  of  an 
ounce  of  silver  bullion  had  risen  to  6s.  3d.,  and 
therefore,  the  standard  of  the  coin  should  bo 
raised  accordingly — ^that  raising  the  standard 
would  prevent  exportation,  and  melting  it  down, 
and  would  encourage  people  to  bring  plate  and 
bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 

The  government  replied,  using  the  arguments 
80  admirably  set  forth  by  Locke,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  few  extracts  above,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  clearly  seen  to  whom  their  merit  is  due. 
We  need  not  encroach  on  our  space,  and  the 
reader's  patience,  by  repeating  them.  The  Chan- 
cellor concluded  by  moving  that  in  coining  the 
new  money,  the  House  would  not  depart  from 
the  ancient  standard  either  in  weight,  fineness,  or 
denomination.  This  resolution  was  also  carried 
by  224  to  114. 

1 73.  The  next  question  was — ^Who  was  to  bear 
the  loss  attending  the  new  coinage  ?  Many  urged, 
and  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  holders  ot 
the  money  should  bear  the  loss,  as  had  frequently 
been  done  before.  It  was  resolved,  however,  that 
the  public  should  bear  it,  and  as  the  debased  state 
of  the  coinage  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
government,  it  was  right  that  the  loss  should  fall 
on  the  public.  The  sum  of  £1,200,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  in  order  to 
meet  it,  a  window  tax  was  devised,  which  has 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  misery,  disease,  and 
death,  and  has  only  been  abolished  within  the 
last  few  years. 

1 74.  The  House  addressed  the  King  to  issue  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  circulation  of  clipped 
money  after  certain  diOes.  The  king  assented, 
and  on  the  20th  December  it  was  ordered  that 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1696,  clipped  crowns 
and  half-crowns  should  not  bo  taken  by  any  one 
except  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and  after  a  short 
time,  they  were  not  to  be  taken  in  London,  or 
within  forty  miles.  The  other  coins  were  also 
called  in  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  time  named  in  the  proclamation  for  receiv- 
ing the  clipped  money  was  so  short,  that  all  trades 
were  thrown  into  confusion.    People  refused  to 


take  the  clipped  money  for  fear  it  might  be  left  on 
their  hands.  The  different  qualities  of  the  coins 
current  together  added  much  to  the  confusion,  for 
while  the  hammered  money,  and  pieces  not  clipped 
within  the  ring,  were  allowed  to  pass,  no  one  was 
willing  to  make  payments  in  new  money,  and 
therefore  as  fast  as  it  issued  from  the  Mints  and 
Exchequer,  it  was  hoarded  up  by  the  first  receivers. 
Much  of  it  was  exported  to  purchase  gold,  which 
at  this  time  was  very  profitable.  Some  Acts  were 
passed  regulating  the  coin,  which  were  not  of  much 
avail. 

175.  Evelyn  says  in  his  Diary;  *•  1695-6. 
12  Jan.  Great  confusion  and  distraction  by  rea- 
son of  the  clipped  money,  and  the  difficulty  found 
in  reforming  it. — ^23.  They  now  began  to  coin 
new  money," 

176.  Having  provided  for  the  recoinage,  the 
House  of  Commons  then  began  a  most  useless  and 
ineffectual  meddling  with  the  price  of  guineas. 
As  long  as  the  sUver  coinage  continued  in  its  de- 
based state,  no  human  power  could  lower  the 
price  of  guineas ;  as  soon  as  the  silver  coin  was 
reformed,  no  human  power  could  prevent  them 
falling.  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
House  against  their  interference  with  the  price  of 

neas.  (Commons  Journals^  Vol,  XL  p.  4A5J, 
strange  that  Montague  should  so  far  have 
deserted  the  lessons  of  his  great  master  Locke. 
If  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  alter  the  price  of 
gruineas — ^where  was  the  use  of  the  coinage  ?  If 
the  coinage  would  effect  the  purpose,  where  was 
the  use  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?  It  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  162  to  131,  on  the  15th  February, 
1696,  that  guineas  should  not  pass  for  more  than 
28s.  On  the  28th,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  194  to  140,  that  after  the  25th  March,  they 
should  be  reduced  to  26s.  On  the  26th  March,  it 
was  voted  by  a  majority  of  180  to  135,  that  after 
the  10th  of  April,  they  should  be  reduced  to  22s., 
and  heavy  penalties  were  enacted  against  all 
who  should  deal  in  them  at  higher  rates  after  that 
dsute.  It  was  further  ordered  that  clipped  money 
should  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  till  the 
4th  of  May,  in  advances  to  government  till  the 
1st  July,  and  after  the  1st  February,  1697,  should 
cease  to  be  current  at  all.  At  this  time,  although 
both  gold  and  silver  were  legal  tend^,  yet  the 
silver  coin  was  considered  the  standard  currency, 
and  gold  only  as  subsidiary.  Debts  were  con* 
sider^  to  be  contracted  in  silver,  and  when  this 
great  disarrangement  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  took  place,  it  was  considered  a  great 
public  grievance.  All  the  heavier  pieces  were 
culled  out,  and  sent  to  Holland,  where  guineas  and 
bullion  mii^t  be  bought  for  22s.,  which  passed 
for  30s.  in  England,  the  consequence  was  a  steady 
drain  of  silver  from  En^and,  and  a  continued  in- 
flux of  gold.  The  Act  of  Charles  II.  gave  every 
one  the  right  to  have  his  bullion  coined  at  the 
Mint  firee  of  expense,  and  many  persons  had 
availed  themselves  of  that  privilege.  By  a  re- 
turn presented  to  the  Commons,  it  appeared  that 
since  Lady-day,  1695,  up  to  February,  1696, 
guineas  to  the  amount  of  £721,280  had  been 
coined  for  149  persons.  An  Act  was  passed  to 
take  off  this  privile^  and  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  guineas  and  half-guineas.  Statute,  1 696. 
c.  13. 

177.    The   success  of  the  Bank  of  England 
raised  up  a  host  of  enemies,  who  tried  all  they 
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could  to  rain  it.  During  this  period,  the  shares 
had  fallen  from  £107  to  £85.  The  difficulties  of 
the  recoinage  enabled  its  enemies  to  concert  a 
conspiracy  against  it,  which  was  successful.  All 
this  time  it  had  received  the  degraded  coin  at  its 
nominal  value.  Its  notes  were  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand.  As  soon  as  the  new  coin  came  out 
they  were  bound  to  pay  them  in  full  weighted 
money.  That  is,  for  every  seven  ounces  of  gold  they 
had  received  they  were  bound  to  pay  twelve.  More- 
over the  pressing  necessities  of  the  king  had  un- 
fortunately induced  him  to  listen  to  the  promises 
of  the  schemers  who  got  up  the  Land  Bank,  and 
an  Act  for  establishing  it  passed  in  April.  This 
was  justly  considered  as  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

178.  The  Act  limited  the  4th  of  May,  as  the 
last  day  for  receiving  the  clipped  money  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Multitudes  of  course  flocked  in 
at  the  last  day  to  pay  in  their  clipped  money. 
The  new  money  had  scarcely  begun  to  come  out, 
and  what  had  been  issued,  had  by  the  unfoitunate 
permission  given  to  the  good  and  bad  coin  to  cir- 
culate together,  been  hoarded  or  exported.  The 
goldsmiths  and  bankers,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  Bank,  saw  a  great  opportunity  to  injure  it. 
They  collected  its  notes  from  all  quarters.  One 
coldsmith  alone  had  £30,000.  On  the  6th  of 
May,  between  12  and  I  o*clock,  they  marched  in 
a  body  to  the  Bank,  and  demanded  payment  of 
them  on  the  spot.  The  Directors,  seeing  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  refused  payment,  and 
left  the  holders  of  their  notes  to  their  remedy  at 
law.  They,  however,  continued  the  payment  of 
the  usual  trade  demands.  This,  however,  could 
not  continue.  They  were  soon  unable  to  cash 
even  the  notes  presented  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  They  then  made  a  call  of  20  per 
cent,  on  their  proprietors,  and  were  obliged  to 
adopt  a  paitial  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
They  gave  notice  they  could  only  pay  10  per  cent, 
on  their  notes  once  a  fortnight.  During  the  first 
week  they  paid  £15,000  in  broad  and  milled 
money.  The  treasury  did  all  it  could  to  assist 
them,  and  large  sums  were  coined  and  paid  into 
the  Bank.  The  Bank  advanced  the  rate  of  in- 
terest allowed  on  their  bills,  from  2d.  to  3d.  a  day. 
They  borrowed  £240,000  from  their  own  proprie- 
tors, for  six  months  at  6  per  cent.,  and  drew  bills 
for  £100,000  upon  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 

179.  Evelyn  says,  "  13th  May,  1696.  Money 
still  continuing  exceedingly  scarce,  so  that  none 
was  paid  or  received,  but  all  was  on  trust,  the 
Mint  not  supplying  for  common  necessities. 

"  1 1th  June.  Want  of  current  money  to  carry 
on  the  smallest  concerns,  even  for  daily  provisions 
in  the  markets.  Guineas  lowered  to  22s.,  and 
creat  sums  daily  transported  to  Holland,  where 
It  yields  more,  and  other  treasure  sent  to  pay  the 
armies,  and  nothing  considerable  coined  of  the 
new,  and  now  only  current  stamp,  cause  such  a 
scarcity  that  tumults  are  every  day  feared,  no- 
body paying  or  receiving  money.  Banks  and 
lotteries  every  day  set  up. 

'*26th  July.  So  little  money  in  the  nation 
that  Exchequer  tallies  on  the  best  fund  in  Eng- 
land, the  Post  Office,  nobody  would  take  at  30 
per  cent,  discount. 

"■  3rd  August.  The  Bank  lending  the  £200,000 
to  pay  the  army  in  Flanders,  that  done,  nothing 
against  the  enemy  had  so  exhausted  the  treasure 


of  the  nation,  that  one  could  not  have  borrowed 
money  under  14  or  15  per  cent,  on  bills  (t>.,  Bank 
of  England  Notes)  or  on  Exchequer  tallies  nnd^ 
30  per  cent." 

1 80.  It  is  said  in  Narcissus  Luttrell's  diary  liuit 
between  the  1 7th  of  January  and  the  24th  of 
June,  there  were  brought  into  the  Exchequer  in 
clipped  money  £4,706,003  18s.  6Jd. 

181.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  when 
Bank  Notes  first  fell  to  a  discount.  But  in 
Luttreirs  diary  it  is  said  that  on  the  28th  of  July, 
they  were  at  a  discount  of  £10  per  cent.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  he  says  that  they  were  at  £15 
per  cent,  discount.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
at  £18  per  cent,  discount. 

182.  Mints  had  been  set  up  at  various  towns 
in  the  country  to  hasten  the  substitution  of  good 
money  for  bad.  During  the  summer,  these  had 
been  constantly  at  work,  and  b^  the  autumn  a 
considerable  supply  had  been  circulated.  The 
natural  efiect  followed  the  restoration  of  the  me- 
dium of  paynaent  to  its  proper  standard.  The 
exchanges  which  had  been  25  per  cent,  against 
England,  immediately  turned  in  her  favOT. 
Luttrell  says,  on  the  8th  of  October,  "  The  price 
of  most  foreign  commodities  here  begins  to  ^elU  in 
expectation  of  a  peace,  and  whereas  sometime 
since  we  gave  £25  per  cent,  to  remit  money  to 
Holland,  they  now  give  us  £4  per  cent,  for  money 
in  England;  so  *tis  plain  the  balance  is  on  our 
side." 

Luttrell  says  that  on  the  12th  of  October, 
Bank  Bills  were  discounted  at  £12  per  cent,  dis- 
count for  ready  money,  and  the  Bank  allowed 
6  per  cent,  for  six  months  for  all  sealed  bills  of 
£100. 

1 83.  It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  here  how  miserably 
the  Land  Bank  failed  to  supply  the  king  with  the 
resources  it  had  promised,  and  its  ruinous  effects 
on  public  credit.  We  are  precluded  firom  enter- 
ing upon  the  political  history  of  the  period,  ^id 
shewing  how  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  coinage.  All  this  is 
set  forth  with  matchless  skill  in  Macaulay,  whose 
account  of  the  years  1695,  1696,  and  1697  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  preceding  details. 
The  monetary  difficulties  of  England  were  so 
great  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned 
upon  her,  with  the  fear,  or  the  hope,  that  the 
great  alliance  against  France  must  be  dissolved. 

1 84.  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  crises 
that  this  country  has  gone  through,  but  fortu- 
nately for  her,  there  were  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  who  were  found  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  October,  1696, 
and  the  king  congratulated  the  nation  upon  having 
passed  through  the  year  without  any  disorders  at 
home,  or  reverses  abroad,  considering  the  great 
disappointment  in  the  funds  voted  at  their  last 
meeting,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  re- 
coinage  of  the  money.  Their  enemies  had  hop^ 
that  these  misfortunes  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  them,  but  though  negociations  had  been  talked 
of  for  a  general  peace,  the  only  way  to  treat  with 
France  was  sword  in  hand.  The  king  then 
brought  to  their  notice  the  frightful  state  of  public 
credit,  and  earnestly  entreated  Parliament  to  take 
measures  to  restore  it. 

185.  The  hopes  of  the  enf^mles  of  England 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  statesmen  and 
the  parliaments  of  that  period  are  not  now  held 
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in  any  very  high  estimation,  yet  on  that  day  they  , 
set  sach  an  example  as  might  be  envied  by  the  | 
greatest  assembly  of  any  age  or  country.  Not- 
withstanding the  terrible  internal  sufferings  pro- 
duced by  eight  years'  war,  and  the  bad  state  of 
the  coinage,  they  unanimously  voted  that  they 
would  support  the  king  and  his  government 
against  all  his  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  would  effectually  assist  him  in  carrying  on 
the  war  with  France. 

186.  They  then  voted  without  a  division  : — 
That  they  would  not  alter  the  standard  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomina- 
tion, and  that  they  would  make  good  all  parlia- 
mentary funds  since  his  Majesty's  accession  to 
the  crown  that  have  been  made  credits  for  loan 
from  the  subject.  They  also  repeal^  the  absurd 
laws  against  the  importation  of  guineas  and  the 
coining  of  gold. 

187.  It  was  indeed  a  great  day  for  England, 
and  one  that  may  well  put  to  shame  the  conduct 
of  her  parliament  116  years  later.  In  the  next 
session  the  amount  of  arrears  in  every  branch  in 
the  public  service  was  laid  before  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  total  failure  of  some,  and  the  par- 
tial failure  of  other  funds  appropriated  to  them. 
It  was  a  frightful  sum— £6,000,4^9 — more  than 
all  the  current  coin  in  the  kingdom  was  sup- 
posed to  be— more,  probably,  at  that  period  than 
£70,000,000  would  be  at  the  present  day.  Ex- 
chequer tallies  were  at  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  per 
cent,  discount.  But  directly  the  House  of  Com- 
mons pledged  itself  to  maintain  theur  faith  with 
the  public  credit(»',  they  began  to  rise. 

188.  The  country  had  passed  through  the  agony 
of  its  crisis.  As  soon  as  the  vote  was  passed,  the 
new  milled  money  came  forth  from  thousands  of 
hoards.  Bank  notes,  which  had  been  at  eighteen 
per  cent,  discount  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  rose  to  twelve  discount,  and  its  shares 
rose  too.  The  exchanges,  as  we  have  already  seen 
above,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cary 
(Caet),  were  now  in  favor  of  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  medium  of  payment  being 
restored  to  its  true  standard. 

189.  On  the  27th  October,  the  House  resolved 
that  all  hammered  money  should  pass  current  at 
5s.  2d.  per  ounce;  that  until  the  1st  of  January, 
it  should  be  purchased  at  all  the  mints,  and  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  taxes,  at  5s.  8d.  per  ounce. 
They  then  anxiously  debated  the  state  of  credit. 
On  the  12th  November,  they  voted  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  continue  for  the  eleven  years,  for 
which  it  was  originally  established,  and  that  no 
other  Bank  should  be  established  by  Parliament 
dnrinff  that  period.  This  was  carried  by  200  to 
124.  By  the  beginning  of  December,  the  five  coun- 
try mints  had  already  coined  £200,000,  and  they 
had  £400,000  in  dipt  money  and  plate  waiting  to 
be  coined.  The  House  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in  to  establish  bills  of  credit,  that  for  goods  bought 
under  £10,  the  buyer  should  give  Ms  note  of  hand 
for  payment,  which  should  be  transferable  from 
hand  to  hand,  during  the  scarcity  of  money.  This 
plan  had  lonjs  been  advocated  by  Sir  Josiah  Child. 
(Chiij>.)  On  December  26,  Bank  notes  were  at 
£17  per  cent  discount.  On  the  Istof  February, 
1697,  they  were  at  £19  per  cent,  discount. 

190.  ^Negotiations  had  been  going  on  between 
the  House  and  the  Bank  of  England  for  restoring  its 
credit.    At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1697, 


the  House  agreed  that  the  Bank  might  increase  its 
capital  stock  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  five 
millions,  of  which  one  fifth  might  be  paid  in  their 
own  notes,  and  four-fifths  in  Exchequer  tallies. 
Several  other  provisions  were  also  made  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  as  the 
failure  of  the  Land  Bank  had  caused.  (Bamkino 
IN  England.)  In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  was  increased  by  the  sum 
of  £1,001,171  lOs.  of  which  £200,000  were  paid 
in  its  own  depreciated  notes,  taken  at  their  fall 
value,  and  £800,000  in  depreciated  Exchequer 
tallies.  On  the  19th  February,  1697,  Bank  Notes 
were  at  £21  discount,  and  on  the  20th,  at  £24 
discount.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  they  were  at 
£23  lOs.  discount. 

191.  The  Act  for  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  received  the  royal  assent  onihe  1st  of  April, 
and  the  value  of  its  notes  immediately  rose  to  £18 
discount,  at  which  they  continued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  when  they  rose  to  £13  discount.  On 
the  26th  of  July,  they  were  at  £10  lOs.  discount. 
On  the  3rd  of  August,  they  were  at  £7  discount, 
and  the  shares  rose  from  60  to  72.  On  the  26th 
of  August,  the  notes  were  at  £3  10s.  discount, 
and  the  shares  rose  to  83.  On  the  28th  notes 
were  at  £2  discount,  and  the  stock  at  92.  On  the 
18th  September,  the  notes  were  at  £1  discount,  and 
bank  stock  at  96.  And  on  the  30th  November, 
the  notes  were  at  par.  By  this  time  upwards  of 
£7,000,000  of  money  had  been  coined  at  the 
various  mints  in  the  country. 

192.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  great  mone- 
tary crisis,  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  it  with  the  account  of  it  ^ven  in  the 
Bullion  Report,  will  at  once  perceive  what  an 
astonishing  mass  of  chronol<^cal  errors  the 
framers  of  that  Report  have  fallen  into.  (Bullion 
Rbpobt.)  The  Bullion  Report  says  that  the 
details  given  in  it  are  all  very  folly  mentioned  in 
authentic  tracts  published  at  the  time.  We, 
having  read  scores  of  tracts  published  at  the  tune, 
make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  single  tract 
published  at  the  time  which  will  countenance  the 
assertions  of  the  Report  We  also  observe  that 
Bank  Notes  were  received  in  payment  of  the  new 
subscription  to  the  Bank ;  thus  its  own  depreciat- 
ed notes  which  were  Cbbdit,  were  thus  turned 
into  permanent  Capital,  an  operation  which  is 
wholly  inexplicable  according  to  the  current 
notions  on  the  subject  of  Credit,  but  which  is  fully 
explained  under  Cbsdit. 

193.  The  political  benefits  which  followed  this 
great  restoration  of  the  coinage  are  beyond  the 
purpose  of  this  work.  In  1707,  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  necessitated  a  new  coinage.  At  the 
same  time  the  relative  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  began  to  differ  from  the  market  value  of  the 
two  metals,  and  as  silver  was  underrated,  it 
became  very  scarce.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  the  government,  having  adopted  Locke's 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
standard,  did  not  also  adopt  Ms  alignment  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  there  being  only  one 
standard  of  value.  It  was  perfectly  conclusive, 
and  the  evils,  which  he  had  shewn  must  neces* 
sarily  follow  from  this  economic  error  of  having 
two  measures  of  value,  manifestly  displayed  them* 
selves.  In  1708,  the  government  offered  a 
premium  of  2Jd.  per  ounce,  to  every  one  who 
brought  foreign  silver  coin,  or  plate  c€  any  sort| 
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of  standard  fineness,  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined. 
This,  however,  was  quite  ineffectual,  and  as 
matters  grew  worse  every  day,  the  government 
referred  the  matter  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  at  the  head  of  the  Mint,  to 
report  npon. 

194.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  tsaid  in  his  Report, 
CParl.  Hist  VIL52QJy  "That  a  pound  weight 
Troy,  of  gold,  11  ozs.  fine,  and  1  oz.  alloy,  is  cot 
into  44^  guineas;  and  a  pound  weight  of  silver, 
11  ozs.  2  dwts.  fine,  and  18  dwts.  alloy,  is  cut  into 
62  shillings ;  and,  according  to  this  rate,  a  pound 
weight  of  fine  gold  is  worth  15  pounds  weight  6 
ozs.  17  dwts.  and  5  gms.  of  fine  silver,  reclconing 
a  guinea  at  £1  Is.  6d.  in  silver  money.  But 
silver  in  bullion,  exportable,  is  usually  worth  2d. 
or  Sd.  per  ounce  more  than  in  coin ;  and  if  as  a 
medium  such  bullion  of  standard  alloy  be  valued 
at  5s.  4^.  per  ounce,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold 
will  be  worth  but  14  lbs.  11  ozs.  12  dwts.  9  grs. 
of  fine  silver  in  bullion ;  and,  at  this  rate,  a  guinea 
is  worth  but  so  much  silver  aa  would  make  20s. 
8d.  When  ships  are  lading  for  the  East  Indies, 
the  demand  of  silver  for  exportation  raises  the 
price  to  5s.  6d  or  5s.  8d.  pa*  ounce,  or  above; 
but  I  consider  not  these  extraordinary  cases. 

''A  Spanish  pistole  was  coined  for  thuiy- 
two  rials,  or  four  pieces  of  eight  rials,  usually 
called  pieces  of  eight,  and  is  of  equal  alloy,  and 
the  sixteenth  part  of  the  weight  thereof;  and  a 
Doppio  Moeda  of  Portugal  was  coined  for  ten 
crusados  of  silver,  and  is  of  equal  aJloy,  and  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  weight  thereof.  Gold  is 
therefore  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  sixteen  times 
m(»re  value  than  silver  of  equal  weight  and  alloy ; 
according  to  the  standard  of  those  kingdoms ;  at 
which  rate  a  guinea  is  worth  22s.  Id. :  but  this 
high  price  keeps  their  gold  at  home  in  good 
plenty,  and  carries  away  the  Spanish  silver  into 
all  Europe;  so  that  at  home  they  make  their 
payments  in  gold,  and  will  not  pay  in  silver 
without  a  premium:  upon  the  coming  in  of  a 
Plate  fleet  the  premium  ceases  or  is  but  small ; 
but  as  their  silver  goes  away  and  becomes  scarce, 
the  premium  increases,  and  is  most  commonly 
about  six  per  cent.,  which  being  abated,  a  guinea 
becomes  worth  about  208. 9d.  in  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal. 

"  In  France,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is 
reckoned  worth  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  fine  sil- 
ver ;  in  raising  or  falling  their  money,  their  kings* 
edicts  have  sometimes  varied  a  little  from  this 
proportion,  a  little  in  excess  or  defect ;  but  the 
variations  have  been  so  little,  that  I  do  not  here 
consider  them.  By  the  edict  of  May,  1709,  a 
new  pistole  was  coined  for  four  new  Ionises,  and 
is  of  equal  alloy,  and  the  fifteenth  part  of  the 
weight  thereof,  except  tiie  errors  of  their  mints ; 
and  by  the  same  edict,  fine  gold  is  valued  at  fif- 
teen times  its  weight  of  fine  silver ;  and  at  this 
rate  a  guinea  is  worth  20e.  8id.         *        «       • 

^^The  ducats  of  Holland  and  Hungary,  and 
the  Empire,  were  lately  current  in  Holland  among 
the  common  people,  in  their  markets  and  ordinary 
afikirs,  at  Hye  guilders  in  specie,  and  five  stivers ; 
and  commonly  changed  for  so  much  silver  moneys 
in  three-guilder  pieces  and  guilder  pieces,  as 
guineas  are  with  us  for  21s.  6d.  sterling ;  at  which 
rate  a  guinea  is  worth  20s.  7^. 

^  According  to  the  rates  of  gold  to  silver  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 


a  ffuinea  is  worth  about  206.  and  7d.,  6d.,  5d.,  or 
4<L,  for  the  proportion  varies  a  little  within  the 
several  governments  in  these  countries.  In 
Sweden,  gold  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  silver, 
and  this  hath  made  that  kingdom,  which  formerly 
was  content  with  copper  money,  abound  of  lato 
with  silver,  sent  thither  (I  suspect)  for  naval 
stores. 

^'  In  the  end  of  King  William's  reign,  and  the 
first  year  of  the  late  queen,  when  foreign  coins 
abounded  in  England,  I  caused  a  great  many  of 
them  to  be  assayed  in  the  Mint,  and  found  by  the 
assays,  that  fine  gold  was  to  fine  silver  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Holhind,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  northern  kingdoms,  in  the  proportion  above 
mentioned,  errors  of  tiie  mint  excepted. 

'*  In  China  and  Japan,  one  pound  weight  of 
fine  gold  is  worth  but  9  or  10  pounds  weight  of 
fine  silver ;  and  in  East  India  it  may  be  worth 
12 ;  and  this  low  price  of  gold  in  proportion  to 
silver,  carries  away  the  silver  from  all  Europe. 

"  So  then  by  the  course  of  trade  and  exchange 
between  nation  and  nation  in  all  Europe,  fine 
gold  is  to  fine  silver  as  14  4-5,  or  15  to  one ;  and 
a  guinea  at  the  same  rate  is  worth  between  208. 
5d.  and  20s.  8^. ;  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
as  when  a  Plate  fleet  is  just  arrived  in  Spain,  or 
ships  are  lading  here  for  the  East  Indies ;  which 
cases  I  do  not  here  consider.  And  it  appears  by 
experience  as  well  as  by  reason,  that  silver  flows 
firom  those  places  where  its  value  is  lowest  in  pro- 
portion to  gold,  as  from  Spain  to  all  Europe,  and 
from  all  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Japan ;  and  that  gold  is  most  plentiful  in  those 
places  in  which  its  value  is  highest  in  proportion 
to  silver,  as  in  Spain  and  England. 

**It  is  the  demand  for  exportation  which 
hath  raised  the  price  of  exportable  silver  about 
2d.  or  3d.  in  the  ounce  above  that  of  silver  in  coin, 
and  hath  thereby  created  a  temptation  to  export, 
or  melt  down,  the  silver  coin  rather  than  give  2d. 
or  3d.  more  for  foreign  silver ;  and  the  demand 
for  exportation  arises  from  the  higher  price  of 
silver  in  other  places  than  in  England,  in  propor- 
tion to  gold ;  that  is,  from  the  hi^er  price  of  gold 
in  England  than  in  other  places  in  proportion  to 
silver,  and  therefore  may  be  diminished  by 
lowering  the  value  of  gold  in  proportion  to  silver. 
If  gold  in  England,  or  silver  in  East  India,  could 
be  brought  down  so  low  as  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  one  another  in  both  places,  there  would 
be  here  no  greater  demand  for  silver  than  for 
gold  to  be  exported  to  India.  And  if  gold  were 
lowered  only  so  as  to  have  the  same  proportion 
to  the  silver  money  in  England,  which  it  hath  to 
silver  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no 
temptation  to  export  silver  rather  than  gold  to 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  And  to  compass  this 
last,  there  seems  nothing  more  requisite  than  to 
take  off  about  lOd.  or  12d.  from  the  guinea;  so 
that  gold  may  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
silver  money  in  Enghmd,  which  it  ought  to  do  by 
the  course  of  trade  and  exchange  in  Europe. 
But  if  only  6d.  were  taken  off  at  present,  it  would 
diminish*  the  temptation  to  export,  or  melt  down 
the  silver  coin.  And  by  the  effects,  would  show 
hereafter  better  than  can  appear  at  present,  what 
further  reduction  would  be  most  convenient  for 
the  public. 

*«  In  the  last  year  of  King  William,  the  dollars 
of  Scotland,  worth  about  4s.  6|d.,  were  put  away 
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in  the  North  of  England  for  69^  and  at  this  price 
began  to  flow  in  npon  as.  I  save  notice  thereof 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  lYeasnry,  and 
thej  ordered  the  collectors  of  taxes  to  forbear 
taking  them,  and  therebj  put  a  stop  to  the  mis- 
chief. 

*'  At  the  same  time,  the  loais-d*ors  of  France, 
which  were  worth  bnt  ITs.  }d.  a  piece,  passed  in 
England  at  I7s.  6d.  I  eave  notice  thereof  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ;  and  his 
late  Majesty  pat  out  a  proclamation  that  they 
should  go  but  at  17s. ;  and  thereupon  they  came  to 
the  Mint,  and  £1,400,000  were  coined  out  of 
them :  and  if  the  advantage  of  5^d.  in  a  louis-d*or, 
sufficed  at  that  time  to  bring  into  Englimd  so 
great  a  quantity  of  French  money,  and  the  advui- 
tage  of  three  farthings  in  a  lonis-d*or  to  bring  it  to 
the  mint,  the  advantage  of  9|d.  in  a  guinea,  or 
above,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  brmg  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  which  hath  been  coined  in  these 
last  fifteen  years,  without  any  fcH'eign  silver. 

^  Some  years  ago,  the  Portugal  moedors  were 
received  iu  the  West  of  England  at  28s.  a  piece. 
Upon  notice  from  the  Mint,  that  they  were  worth 
only  about  278.  7d.,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  ordered  their  receivers  of  taxes  to 
take  them  at  no  more  than  27s.  6d.  Ajfterwards 
many  gentlemen  in  the  west  sent  up  to  the  Trea- 
sury a  petition,  that  the  receivers  miglit  take 
them  again  at  28s.,  and  promised  to  get  returns 
for  money  at  that  rate ;  alleging  that  when  they 
went  at  28s.,  their  country  was  full  of  gold,  which 
they  wanted  very  much.  But  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  considering  that  at  28s.  the 
nation  would  lose  5d.  a  piece,  rejected  the  petition. 
And  if  an  advantage  of  5d.  in  the  28s.  did  pour 
that  money  in  upon  us,  much  more  hath  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  merchant  of  9^d.  in  a  guinea,  or 
above,  been  able  to  bring  into  the  Mint  great 
quantities  of  gold,  without  any  foreign  silver,  and 
may  be  able  to  do  so  still,  till  the  cause  be  re- 
moved. 

^  If  things  be  let  alone  till  silver  money  be  a 
little  scarcer,  the  gold  will  fall  of  itself;  for  people 
are  alreadv  backward  to  give  silver  for  gold,  and 
will  in  a  little  time  refuM  to  make  payments  in 
silver  without  a  premium,  as  they  do  in  Spain  ; 
and  this  premium  will  be  an  abatement  of  the 
value  of  the  gold ;  and  so  the  question  is,  whether 
gold  shall  be  lowered  by  the  government,  or  let 
alone  till  it  falls  of  itself,  by  the  want  of  silver 
money. 

''  It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  great  quantities 
of  silver  in  plate,  and  if  the  plate  were  coined, 
there  would  be  no  want  of  silver  money.  But  I 
reckon  that  silver  is  safer  from  exportation  in  the 
form  of  plate  than  in  the  form  of  money,  because 
of  the  greater  value  of  the  silver  and  fashion  to- 
gether ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  for  coining  the 
plate,  till  the  temptation  to  export  the  silver 
money,  which  is  a  profit  of  2d.  or  3d.  an  ounce, 
be  diminished ;  for  as  often  as  men  are  necessi- 
tated to  send  away  money  for  answering  debts 
abroad,  there  will  be  a  temptation  to  send  away 
silver  rather  than  gold,  because  of  the  profit, 
which  is  almost  4  per  cent;  and  for  the  same 
reason  foreigners  will  choose  to  send  hither  their 
gold  rather  than  their  silver.** 

196.  Mr.  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, brought  the  subject  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  silver  coin  before  the  House  on  the  21st  of 


December,  1717,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Caswall,  who  gave  details  of  the  diflferent  relative 
values  gold  and  silver  coin  had  borne  with  respect 
to  each  other,  according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  each,  and  said  that  the  over- valuation  of  gold 
in  the  current  coins  of  Great  Britain,  had  caused 
the  exportation  of  great  quantities  of  silver  specie. 
To  prove  this,  he  laid  open  a  clandestine  trade 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  the 
Dutch,  Hamburghers,  and  other  foreigners,  in 
concert  with  the  Jews  and  other  traders  here, 
which  consisted  in  exporting  silver  coins,  and  im- 
porting gold  in  lieu  thereof,  which  being  coined 
into  guineas  at  the  Tower,  near  15d.  was  got  by 
every  guinea,  which  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent., 
and  as  these  returns  might  be  got  five  or  six  times 
in  the  year,  considerable  profits  were  made  by  it 
In  his  opinion  the  only  way  of  checking  this,  was 
to  lower  the  price  of  guineas  and  other  gold 
specie. 

197.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  shewn  that  the 
true  value  of  the  guinea,  according  to  the  mar- 
ket values  of  gold  and  silver  at  that  time,  was 
20s.  8d.  The  House,  however,  did  not  adopt  his 
recommendation  to  its  full  extent,  bnt  they  ad- 
dressed the  Crown  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
make  guineas  current  at  21s.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
22nd  December,  1717,  making  guineas  current  at 
218.,  and  reducing  the  other  gold  coins  for  23s.  6d. 
and  25s.  6d.  to  23s.  and  25s.  each. 

198.  This  was  the  last  alteration  made  in  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  now, 
in  the  language  of  the  Mint,  the  price  of  sold 
was  fixed  at  £3  17s.  10)d.  an  ounce,  which  £  so 
sore  a  puzzle  to  many  persons.  This  alteration 
in  the  value  of  guineas  created  some  alarm  that  it 
might  be  further  reduced,  and  caused  considerable 
confusion  in  trade,  but  in  January,  1718,  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  passed  resolutions  that  they 
would  not  alter  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  of  the  kingdom  in  fineness,  weight,  or 
denomination. 

199.  By  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
guinea,  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  fixed  at 
15^  to  I,  but  as  in  Holland  and  France  the 
rate  was  14|  to  1,  a  profit  still  remained  on  ex- 
porting silver  and  importing  gold.  Thus  gold 
became  the  cheapest  medium  in  which  to  make 
payments,  and  by  this  means  during  the  course 
of  the  last  century,  it  became  gradually  an  un- 
derstood thing  in  commerce  that  gold  was  the 
standard  of  value.  This  custom  was  finally 
adopted  as  law  in  1816. 

200.  Up  to  1732,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
old  hammered  gold  pieces  of  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
and  Charles  U.,  haa  been  current  along  with  the 
guineas.  These  were  the  old  units  originally 
struck  to  represent  20s.,  but  which  were  now 
current  at  25s.  All  this  old  gold  was  now  called 
in  at  the  rate  of  £4  Is.  per  ounce,  troy.  Many 
of  the  coins  of  Edward  Yl.  were  still  in  circula- 
tion. These  were  all  called  in  at  the  same  rate. 
By  these  measures  all  the  old  hammered  money 
was  finally  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

201 .  But  the  old  evils  of  clipping  and  counter- 
feiting were  not  put  down.  The  mtroduction  oi 
the  null  had  given  a  more  accurate  circular  form 
to  the  coin,  but  it  was  executed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  still  possible  to  file  away  about  9  or 
12  grains  of  metal  without  much  danger  of  dls- 
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covery,  from  the  distance  at  which  the  letters 
were  placed  from  the  edge.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Vallavine,  Vicar  of  Monkton,  says  in  his  Ohser* 
vations  on  the  Cttrrent  Coin  of  this  Kingdom,  1742, 
that  the  shillings  were  deficient  from  6  to  1 1  per 
cent.,  and  the  sixpences  from  1 1  to  more  than  22 
per  cent.,  and  besides  that,  were  extremely  scrace. 

202.  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable  that 
after  the  experience  the  government  had  had  of 
the  miseries  inflicted  upon  the  nation  by  suffering 
the  coinage  to  fall  into  a  degi-aded  state,  they 
continned  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.,  in  1763,  the  gold  and  silver 
money  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state.  The 
crown  pieces  entirely  disappeared,  though  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  had  been  coined 
since  the  time  of  William  III.  The  half-crowns 
were  extremely  scarce,  although  during  the  same 
period  there  had  been  coined  to  the  value  of 
£2,329,370.  The  shillings  and  sixpences  were 
in  a  shameful  state,  and  had  lost  from  a  sixth  to 
a  fourth  of  their  value.  All  signs  of  the  impres- 
sion on  them  had  vanished.  AH  the  good  coins 
bad  been  exported,  or  melted,  in  consequence  of 
the  erroneous  valuation  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin, 
and  no  bullion  was  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be 
coined,  because  it  would  have  been  a  great  loss 
to  do  so,  even  although  it  was  coined  for  nothing. 
The  gold  coinage  was  also  becoming  much  depre- 
ciatea.  It  was  very  much  clipped  and  filed.  The 
only  remedy  tried  for  some  time,  was  the  old 
futile  one  of  issuing  a  proclamation  against  the 
practice.  The  state  of  the  coinage  continually 
got  worse.  In  1 77 1 ,  it  was  said  that  three-fourths 
of  the  silver  in  circulation  was  base.  The  guineas 
were  sent  over  to  Holland  to  be  filed,  and  then 
returned  and  put  into  circulation.  Even  the 
copper  coinage  was  as  bad.  A  statute  was  passed 
to  make  counterfeiting  the  copper  coinage  felony. 
The  sums  allowed  for  prosecuting  offences  against 
the  coinage  were  trebled.  In  1773,  it  was  enacted, 
statute  1773,  c.  52,  that  any  person  to  whom  gold 
coin  should  be  tendered  which  he  should  suspect 
to  be  counterfeit,  might  cut,  break,  or  deface  such 
piece.  If  it  was  bad,  the  offerer  should  bear  the 
loss,  if  not,  the  person  who  defaced  it  must  take 
it  at  the  rate  it  was  coined  for.  All  the  officers 
of  the  Treasury  were  ordered  to  destroy  all  gold 
coins  offered  them  in  payment,  which  were  below 
a  certain  weight.  At  the  same  time  the  Bank 
gave  notice  that  it  would  buy  any  quantity  of 
such  defaced  coin,  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  fifty 
guineas,  at  £3  17s.  lO^d.  the  ounce.  In  1774,  an 
Act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
debased  and  depreciated  silver  coins. 

203.  It  was  further  enacted  that  no  tender  of 
the  silver  coin  of  the  reidm  of  any  sum  exceeding 
£25  at  any  one  time,  should  be  legal  tender 
within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  more  than  its 
value  by  weight  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounce. 
The  Act  wafi  to  endure  till  the  Ist  day  of  May 
1776,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
Parliament. 

204.  The  state  of  the  gold  coinage  could  no 
longer  be  overlooked.  The  government  proposed 
that  all  the  deficient  gold  coin  should  be  called  in 
and  recoined.  That  a  compensation  should  be 
made  to  the  holders  of  such  deficient  gold  coin 
under  certain  regulations ;  and  that  aft^  the  re- 
coinage,  the  currency  of  the  gold  coin  should  in 
future  be  regulated  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale. 
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in  accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  the  several  pieces  should  not  be 
legal  tender,  if  they  were  diminished  by  any 
means  below  that  weight.  The  king  having  ap- 
proved the  plan,  recommended  to  Parliament  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  gold  coinage  in 
very  earnest  terms.  Ue  said  that  the  diminution 
which  that  coin  had  suffered,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress the  mischief  was  daily  making,  was  truly 
alarming,  and  that  it  was  essentially  necessary 
for  the  credit  and  commerce  of  the  country,  that 
the  gold  coinage  should  be  put  on  a  good  footing. 
Every  one  agreed  that  a  re-coinage  was  indispen- 
sable, and  had  long  been  required  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  diminution  of  the  gold  coin,  which  had 
been  carried  to  a  greater  excess  than  had  ever 
been  known  before.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
equally  agreed  upon  whom  the  loss  attending  it 
should  fall.  According  to  the  Act,  the  loss  fell 
upon  the  immediate  possessors  of  the  gold  coin, 
and  these  were  chiefly  the  great  money  holders 
and  bankers,  and  consequently  it  entail^  a  great 
loss  on  these  individuals.  They  of  coarse  or- 
ganised a  strong  resistance,  and  declared  that  as 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  money  for  others,  and 
had  received  it  at  its  nominal  value,  upon  the 
public  faith,  and  under  the  sanction  of  government, 
it  was  oppressive  and  unjust  to  make  the  whole 
loss  fall  upon  them,  to  make  good  to  the  public 
the  immense  loss  they  had  sustained  through  the 
remissness  of  government,  in  not  enforcing  the 
laws,  until  the  enormity  reached  so  greai  a  height 
as  to  be  thought  beyond  their  controL 

The  Minister,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
The  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  necessity  for  a  new 
coinage  were  undeniable.  The  charge  of  injustice 
he  did  not  admit.  Ue  said  the  loss  had  fallen 
where  it  could  best  be  borne,  upon  those  who  had 
been  gainers  by  the  situation,  and  who  always 
profited  by  the  public  money.  That  it  wafi  in 
truth  a  tax  upon  property,  and  upon  that  ^[>eciea 
of  property  which  was  exempt  from  many  others. 
That  if  a  general  tax  had  been  laid  on  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
heavy  charge  to  the  public,  and  opened  the  door 
tor  innumerable  frauds,  as  had  happened  in  the 
reign  of  William  liL,  on  calling  in  and  re-coining 
the  silver  money. 

205.  On  the  13th  of  May,  a  conference  was 
held  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  new  coinage,  in  which  they 
agreed,  and  resolved  to  address  the  King. 

They  agreed  to  advise  the  king  that  all  guineas 
weighing  less  then  5dwts.,  8  grains.,  all  half- 
guineas  weighing  less  than  2  dwts.  16  grains,  and 
all  quarter  guineas  weighing  less  than  1  dwt.  8 
grains  should  be  called  in  and  received  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  Mint,  both  in  weight  and 
fineness,  as  quickly  as  could  be  done.  That  the 
public  should  bear  the  loss  arising  from  the  de- 
ficiency and  recoinage  of  the  said  guineas,  pro* 
vided  it  did  not  exceed  the  rates  settled  by  the 
commisslonei's  of  the  Treasury,  and  provided  they 
should  be  offered  in  payment  to  the  receivers  and 
collectors  of  the  public  revenues,  or  should  bo 
brought  to  such  places  as  the  king  might  appoint 
for  the  exchange  of  them,  within  certain  times. 
They  advised  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
limit  a  time  when  such  coins  as  were  more  defi- 
cient than  the  quantity  stated  should  cease  to  be 
current.     An  Act  was  passed  in  accordance  with 
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this  address,  by  which  all  receiyers  of  crown 
rerennes  were  ordered  to  receive  all  gnineas 
tendered  to  them  at  the  valne  they  were  coined 
at,  provided  their  weight  did  not  fall  below  the 
quantity  named  in  the  proclamation.  It  was 
nirther  resolved,  that  the  public  should  bear  the 
loss  arising  from  the  recoinage,  and  the  Commons 
voted  £250,000  for  this  purpose. 

206.  On  the  24th  of  June,  a  proclamation  was 
Issued  prohibiting  all  guineas  under  5  dwts.  8  grs. 
to  be  current,  and  other  gold  coins  in  proportion. 
OfScers  were  appointed  at  a  considerable  number 
of  the  principal  towns,  to  exchange  the  deficient 
money  for  other  money  of  the  legal  weight.  The 
officers  of  the  mint  were  ordered  to  prepare  weights 
exhibiting  the  standard  weights  of  the  coins, 
and  to  stamp  all  weights  brought  to  them,  which 
should  be  found  in  conformity  with  the  standard 
ones.  This  plan  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution,  and  was  attended  with  perfect  success, 
and  no  more  complaints  of  deficient  guineas  were 
heard  until  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank,  in  1797.  The  total  expense,  however, 
considerably  exceeded  the  estimate.  In  1774, 
£250,000  were  granted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
recoinage;  in  1775,  £69,770;  in  1776,  £92,421 ; 
and  in  1778,  £105,227,  making  £517,320  in  all. 
Grold  being  now  the  medium  of  payment,  the 
same  phenomenon  was  exhibited  as  in  the  recoinf^e 
of  the  silver  money  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
The  foreign  exchanges  had  been  unfavourable  in 
consequence  of  the  deterioration  of  the  gold  coin- 
age. As  soon  as  that  was  restored  to  its  standard 
weight,  the  foreign  exchanges  became  favourable. 

207.  Prom  want  of  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  great  principle  that  ^ood  and  bad  coin  cannot 
circulate  together,  but  that  the  good  will  be  ex- 
ported, Adam  Smith  has  misunderstood  the  real 
cause  of  the  drain  experienced  by  the  Bank  of 
England  during  this  period.  He  says,  (Wealth 
o/NationSj  B,  IL,  C.  ILj  On  Metallic  and  Paper 
Money, J — *'  By  issuing  too  great  a  quantity  of 
paper,  of  which  the  excess  was  constantly  return- 
ing, in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
the  Bank  of  England  was,  for  many  years  together, 
obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between 
£800,000  and  £1,000,000  a  year,  or  at  an  average, 
about  £850,000.  For  this  great  coinage,  the 
bank  (in  consequence  of  the  worn  and  degraded 
state  into  which  the  gold  coin  had  fallen  a  few 
years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged  to  purchase 
gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of  £4  an  ounce, 
which  it  soon  after  issued  in  coin  at  £3  17s.  lO^d. 
an  ounce,  losing  in  this  manner  between  2^  and  3 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  so  very  lar^  a  sum. 
Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no  seignorage, 
though  the  Government  was  properly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  coinage,  this  liberality  of  Govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  altogether  the  expense  of 
the  bank. 

'*  The  Scotch  banks,  in  consequence  of  an  excess 
of  the  same  kind,  were  all  obliged  to  employ 
constantly  agents  at  London  to  collect  money  for 
them,  at  an  expense  which  was  seldom  below  1^ 
and  2  per  cent.  This  money  was  sent  down  by 
the  wagon,  and  insured  by  the  carriers  at  an 
additional  expense  of  f  per  cent.,  or  15s.  in  the 
£100.  These  agents  were  not  always  able  to 
replenish  the  cofiisrs  of  their  employers  so  fast  as 
they  were  emptied.  In  this  case  the  resource  of 
the  banks  was  to  draw  upon  their  correspondents 
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in  London,  bills  of  exchange  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  which  they  wanted.  When  these  corres- 
pondents afterwards  drew  upon  them  for  the 
payment  of  this  sum,  together  with  the  interest 
and  commission,  some  of  these  banks,  from  the 
distress  into  which  their  excessive  circulation  had 
thrown  them,  had  sometimes  no  other  means  of 
satisfying  this  draught,  but  by  drawing  a  second 
set  of  bills,  either  upon  the  same  or  upon  some 
other  correspondents  in  London,  and  the  same 
sum,  or  rather  bills  for  the  same  sum,  would  in 
this  manner  make  sometimes  more  than  two  or 
three  journeys;  the  debtor  bank  paying  always 
the  interest  and  commission  upon  the  whole 
accumulated  sum.  Even  these  Scotch  banks, 
which  never  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
extreme  imprudence,  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
employ  this  ruinous  resource. 

*^  The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  the  Scotch  banks,  in 
exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which  was 
over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewise  over 
and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  that  circu- 
lation, was  sometimes  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of 
coin,  sometimes  melted  down  and  sold  to  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  high  price  of  £4  an  ounce. 
It  was  the  newest,  the  heaviest,  and  the  best 
pieces  only,  which  were  carefully  picked  out  of 
the  whole  coin,  and  either  sent  abroad,  or  melted 
down  at  home.  And  while  they  remained  in  the 
shape  of  coin,  these  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more 
value  than  the  light ;  but  they  were  of  more  value 
abroad,  or  when  melted  down  into  bullion,  at 
home.  The  Bank  of  England,  notwithstanding 
their  great  annual  coinage,  found  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  there  was  every  year  the  same  scarcity 
of  coin  as  there  had  been  the  year  before ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  good 
and  new  coin  which  was  every  year  issued  from 
the  bank,  the  state  of  the  coin  instead  of  growing 
better  and  better,  became  everv  year  worse  and 
worse.  Every  year  they  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  coining  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  gold  as  they  had  coined  the  year  before,  and 
from  the  continual  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion, 
in  consequence  of  the  continual  wearing  and 
clipping  of  the  coin,  the  expense  of  this  great 
annual  coinage  became  every  year  greater  and 
greater.  The  Bank  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  by  supplying  its  own  coffers  with  coin, 
is  indirectly  obliged  to  supply  the  whole  king- 
dom, into  which  coin  is  continually  flowingfrom 
these  coffers  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  What- 
ever coin  therefore  was  wanted  to  support  this 
excessive  circulation  both  of  Scotch  and  English 
paper  money,  whatever  vacuities  this  excessive 
circulation  occasioned  in  the  necessary  coin  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to 
supply  them.  The  Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all 
of  them  very  dearly  for  their  own  imprudence  and 
inattention.  But  the  Bank  of  England  paid  very 
dearly,  not  only  for  its  own  imprudence,  but  for 
the  much  greater  imprudence  of  almost  all  the 
Scotch  banks.  ** 

208.  Whatever  mav  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Scotch  banks  at  this  period,  Adam  Smith  has 
most  clearly  misunderstood  the  phenomena 
respecting  the  Bank  of  England.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  given  for  the  assertion  that  he 
commences  with,  uiat  the  bank  issued  too  great 
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an  excess  of  paper.  Whatever  quantity  of  paper 
it  issnedy  mach  or  little,  it  must  have  been  con- 
stantly returning  upon  it  for  payment  in  gold, 
during  such  a  state  of  the  coinage.  When  men 
could  pay  in  deficient  coin  at  its  full  nominal 
▼alue,  and  obtain  notes  from  it  payable  on  demand 
in  full  weighted  coin,  which  might  be  immediately 
melted  down  and  resold  to  it  at  the  rate  of  £4 
per  ounce,  the  simplest  knowledge  of  economic 
science  would  shew  that  it  must  have  suffered  a 
constant  drain  of  gold,  which  mtut  have  gone  on 
constantly  increasing,  until  it  would  certain- 
ly in  the  end  have  caused  the  bank  to  stop 
payment.  The  lonegr  continued  the  efforts  of  the 
bank  were  to  supply  gold  coin,  the  more  surely 
was  it  bringing  on  its  own  ruin.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  described  by  Adam 
Smith  is  to  be  found  not  in  hypothetical  excessive 
issues  of  paper  by  the  bank,  but  in  the  state  of 
the  gold  coinage. 

209.  In  1780,  all  Acts  dating  from  Henry 
VIII.  forbidding  the  carrying  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coin  into  Ireland,  were  repealed. 

210.  Although  the  gold  coinage  had  been 
amended,  the  silver  still  continued  in  a  very  bad 
state.  In  1787,  a  new  issue  was  begun,  but  sus- 
pended after  about  £80,000  had  been  coined.  At 
this  time  the  sixpences  were  deficient  by  about 
one-third ;  the  shillings  by  about  one-fourth ;  the 
half-crowns  by  about  one-eighth ;  and  crowns  less 
80,  and  great  quantities  of  counterfeit  copper  were 
in  circulation.  This  continued  to  get  worse,  and 
in  1796,  a  new  copper  coinage  ^came  neces- 
sary. In  the  following  year  the  Government 
contracted  with  the  celebrated  firm  of  Boulton 
and  Watt,  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  to  coin  500 
tons  of  copper  pennies,  each  coin  to  weigh  an 
ounce.  Many  specimens  of  this  coinage  are  still 
in  circulation. 

211.  In  1797,  there  being  a  great  deficiency 
of  silver  money,  Spanish  dollars  were  issued  with 
a  small  stamp  on  them,  but  having  been  wrongly 
rated,  great  quantities  were  imported  and  stamped 
surreptitiously.  The  bank  then  called  them  all 
in,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  the  forged  as  well  as 
the  true  ones.  &  1798,  large  quantities  of  light 
gold  being  in  circulation,  the  bank  repeated  their 
advice  by  public  advertisement,  that  the  public 
should  weigh  each  coin  presented  to  them,  as  none 
but  money  of  full  weight  could  be  received  at  the 
bank. 

212.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1798,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  ^e  coinage, 
and  the  constitution  x)f  the  Mint,  and  to  report  to 
the  King  such  improvements  in  each  as  they  might 
think  desirable.  This  committee  referred  it  to  Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  to  examine 
whether  coin  made  of  soft  and  ductile  gold,  or 
of  gold  as  hard  as  is  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  coinage,  suffers  the  most  by  wear,  and  also 
whether  coin  of  a  flat,  smooth,  and  broad  surface, 
wears  less  than  coi9  which  has  protuberant  parts, 
raised  above  the  ground  of  the  pieces. 

213.  A  detailed  account  oi  the  experiments 
instituted  to  settle  these  questions  is  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1803.  The  experi- 
ments were  begun  in  the  latter  end  of  1798,  and 
completed  in  April,  1801.  Various  alloys  of  gold 
were  tried— with  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  cobalt, 
nickel,  manganese,  bismuUi,  lead,  tin,  iron,  emery, 


copper,  and  silver.  The  result  shewed  tiiat  silver 
and  copper  were  the  only  allovs  fit  to  form  gold 
coin.  All  the  others  iinured  the  ductility  of 
the  metal.  The  efiects  of  various  alloys  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  gold  were  very  remarkable. 
The  quantity  of  gold  being  taken  at  18  dwts. 
10  grs.,  with  1  ^vt.  14  grs.  of  various  alloys, 
made  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  vary 
from  19.277  to  16.627.  Experiments  were  also 
made  to  ascertain  which  alloy  was  the  best,  and 
it  was  fully  proved  that  the  alloy  of  one-twelfth 
of  copper  was  the  best.  The  wear  also  was 
greater  upon  raised  or  embossed  surfaces  than 
upon  fiat  and  plain  ones. 

214.  The  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Reaim^ 
which  Lord  Liverpool  afterwards  published  in  a 
separate  form  as  a  letter  to  the  EJng,  was  intended 
to  be  ofiered  to  this  committee  as  a  draft  report. 

In  this  letter,  Lord  Liverpool,  after  stating  the 
deficient  condition  of  the  gold  money  in  1774,  and 
its  recoinage,  says  that  the  difilculty  attending 
the  improvement  of  the  silver  coin  was,  that  the 
two  metals  were  estimated  at  a  diflferent  value  at 
the  Mint  than  they  were  generally  sold  for  in  the 
market.  That  so  long  as  this  continned,  only 
that  metal  which  is  estimated  at  the  lowest  value 
with  reference  to  the  other  would  be  brou^t  to 
the  Mint  to  be  coined.  A  constant  traflic  m  the 
coins  would  go  on,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  public, 
in  consequence  of  every  one  being  allowed  to 
bring  any  quantity  of  each  metal  to  the  Mint  to 
be  coined  free  of  expense. 

215.  Lord  Liverpool  then  enforces  the  doc- 
trine of  Sir  William  Petty,  Locke,  Harris,  and 
other  eminent  writers,  that  the  standard  coinage 
of  the  country  should  be  made  of  one  meUl 
only,  and  that  coins  of  this  metal  should  be  legal 
tender  without  limitation.  Subsidiary  coins, 
however,  might  be  made  of  other  metals  for  the 
convenience  of  traffic,  but  these  should  be  legal 
tender  only  to  a  limited  amount  He  then  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  coinage  of  the 
country,  with  the  different  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver.  Locke  had  recommended  silver  as 
the  legal  standard,  but  Lord  Liverpool  explained 
the  circumstances  which  had  caused  gold  to  be- 
come in  common  usage  the  standard  of  payment 
during  the  preceding  century.  He  says,  that 
since  1717  to  the  end  of  the  century,  no  more  than 
£584,764  17s.  sjd.  in  tale  of  silver  had  been 
coined,  and  from  1760  to  1800,  a  period  of  40 
years,  not  more  than  £63,983  158.  5d. 

216.  He  recommended  that  gold  should  be 
made  the  standard  metal  of  coinage,  with  silver 
and  copper  as  subsidiary  ones.  That  the  sold 
coinage  should  be  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
amount,  and  silver  only  for  all  sums  below  the 

Sold  unit.  Similarly  copper  should  be  le^  ten- 
or for  sums  only  below  the  silver  unit.  The 
char^  of  workmanship  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
inferior  coins,  because  they  would  pass  in  pay- 
ment at  their  nominal  rate,  or  value,  provided 
their  value  in  metal  and  workmanship  was  equal 
to  such  nominal  value.  By  taking  the  charge  of 
workmanship  out  of  these  silver  corns  they  would 
be  retained  in  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
ternal traffic,  for  no  foreign  merchant  would  take 
his  balance  in  such  coins  in  payment  of  any  sum 
greater  than  they  were  made  le^  tender  for,  as 
their  value  in  foreign  countries  would  be  less  than 
their  nominal  value.    There  could  be  no  conflict 
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between  coins  made  of  different  metals,  nor  wonld 
they  be  melted  down  fbr  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
verted into  plate,  as  had  frequently  happened 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century,  whenever 
the  price  of  either  gold  or  silver  bullion  in  the 
market  rose  above  the  Mint  price. 

217.  This  we  may  observe  would  be  true  only 
as  long  as  the  difference  in  the  market  values  of 
the  two  metals  did  not  become  greater  than  the 
sum  charged  for  the  workmanship  of  the  silver 
coinage.  If,  for  instance,  the  vaJue  of  gold,  as 
metal,  were  to  fall  in  comparison  to  that  of  silver, 
to  an  extent  greater  than  6  per  cent.,  which  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  silver  and  the  nominal  value  of 
the  silver  coinage,  the  same  phenomena  would 
reappear,  and  demand  a  further  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  shilling. 

218.  Lord  Liverpool  then  gives  some  notions 
on  the  paper  currency,  which  we  have  considered 
under  the  word  Cubrenct,  and  many  other  most 
valuable  and  interesting  details  relating  to  the 
coinage. 

By  experiments,  it  was  found  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  coinage  by  wear  and  tear  had  consider- 
ably increased  smce  1787.  The  deficiency  in  the 
crown  pieces  now  amounted  to  about  3^  per  cent. ; 
in  the  half-crowns  to  about  U  per  cent;  in  the 
shillings  to  about  30  per  'cent. ;  and  in  the  six- 
pences to  about  42  per  cent.  Acts  were  passed, 
statutes  1798,  c.59  and  1799,  c.  75,  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  light  silver  coin  of  the  realm. 
The  bank  again  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the 
public  against  light  gold,  and  to  weigh  all  that 
was  offered  in  pavment,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
preciated state  of  the  coinage. 

The  Bank  of  England  had  issued  Spanish  dol- 
lars stamped  with  a  small  king*s  head,  at  some- 
what above  their  market  value,  in  consequence  of 
which  numbers  were  imported,  and  the  stamp 
counterfeited.  In  1 804,  they  tried  another  device, 
but  this  was  easily  forged,  and  they  attempted  to 
withdraw  these  dollars  from  circulation,  but  great 
difficulty  arose  from  the  clerks  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  true  firom  the  false.  Nay,  even 
the  clerks  at  the  Mint  and  the  bank  differed  in 
their  opinion  as  to  which  were  forged  and  which 
were  genuine.  A  new  issue  was  made,  stamped 
at  Mr.  Boulton*s  mint. 

219.  In  1809  and  1810,  the  gigantic  commer- 
cial speculations  which  were  set  afloat,  and  greatly 
fostered  by  the  extravagant  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
Sngland  and  the  country  banks,  produced  that 
sudden  rise  in  the  market,  or  paper,  price  of  gold, 
And  the  disappearance  of  guineas,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and 
the  famous  report  which  produced  such  interesting 
discussions  in  1 81 1.  A  full  analysis  of  the  report 
is  given  under  Bullion  Report. 

220.  Few  men  of  common  sense  can  read  these 
debates,  and  think  upon  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  now  without  shame.  To  the  best  of  our 
belief  it  stands  unique  in  the  annals  of  legislative 
folly.  Other  legislatures  have  made  severe  laws 
and  enacted  cruel  punishments  against  those  who 
made  a  difference  between  paper  and  gold,  but 
not  one  that  we  are  aware  of,  ever  came  to  the 
solemn  resolution  that  a  £1  note  and  one  shilling 
were  the  same  thing  as  a  Xl  note  and  seven 
shillings. 

221.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1811,  Mr.  Homer* 


opened  the  debate  on  the  Bullion  Eeport,  in  a 
speech  which  raised  him  to  the  greatest  eminence 
in  public  estimation.  It  abounded  in  valuable 
details,  though  not  fVee  from  some  errors.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolutions: — 

1 .  *'  That  the  only  money  which  can  be  legally 
tendered  in  Great  Britain,  for  any  sum  above  12 
pnence  in  the  whole,  is  made  either  of  gold  or 
silver ;  and  that  the  weight,  standard,  or  denom- 
ination, at  which  any  such  money  is  authorized  to 
pass  current,  is  fixed  under  His  Majesty's  prero- 
gative, according  to  law. 

2.  "  That  since  the  43rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Indentures  of  His  Majesty's 
Mint  have  uniformly  directed  that  all  silver  used 
for  coin  should  consist  of  11  oz.  2dwts.  of  fine 
silver,  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy  in  each  pound  troy ; 
and  that  the  said  pound  troy  should  be  divided 
into  62  shillings,  or  into  other  coins  in  that  pro- 
portion. 

3.  "That  since  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  the  Indentures  of  His 
Majesty's  Mmt  have  uniformly  directed  that  all 
gold  used  for  coin  should  consist  of  11  oz.  of  pure 
gold,  and  1  oz.  of  alloy  in  each  pound  troy ;  and 
that  the  said  pound  troy  should  be  divided  and 
coined  into  44  ^neas  and  one  half  guinea,  or 
into  other  coins  m  that  proportion. 

4.  "  That  b^  a  proclamation  of  the  4th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Bang  George  the  First,  it  was 
ordered  and  directed,  that  guineas  and  the  several 
other  gold  coins  therein  named,  should  be  current 
at  the  rates  and  values  then  set  upon  them ;  viz., 
the  guinea  at  the  rate  of  21  shlllmgs,  and  other 
gold  coins  in  the  same  proportion;  thereby 
establishing,  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
realm  shomd  be  a  legsd  tender  in  all  money  pay- 
ments, and  a  standard  measure  for  ascertaining 
the  value  of  all  contracts  for  the  payment  of 
money,  in  the  relative  porportion  of  15  j^-  pounds 
weight  of  sterling  silver  to  one  pound  of  sterling 
gold. 

5.  "  That  by  a  statute  of  the  14th  year  of  the 
reiffu  of  His  present  Majesty,  subsequently  revived, 
and  made  perpetual  by  a  statute  of  the  39th  year  of 
his  reign,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  tender  of  payment 
in  money  made  in  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm  of 
any  sum  exceeding  the  sum  of  £25,  at  any  one 
time,  shall  be  reputed  in  law,  or  allowed  to  be 
legal  tender  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for 
more  than  according  to  its  value  by  weight,  after 
the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  for  each  ounce  of  silver. 

6.  "  That  by  a  proclamation  of  the  16th  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  confirmed  by 
several  subsequent  proclamations,  it  was  ordered 
and  durected  that  if  the  weight  of  any  guinea  shall 
be  less  than  5  dwts.  8  grs.,  such  guinea  shall  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  any  money 
within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  so  in  the 
same  proportion  for  any  other  gold  coin. 

7  '*  That  under  these  laws  (which  constitute 
the  established  policy  of  this  realm  in  regard  to 
money,)  no  contract  or  undertaking  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  pounds 
sterling,  or  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain,  can  be  legally  satisfied  and  discharged  in 
gold  coin,  unless  the  coin  tendered  shall  weigh  in 
the  proportion  of  20-21  parts  of  5  dwts.  8  grs. 
standard  gold  for  each  ponnd  sterling  specified  in 
the  said  contract ;  nor  in  silver  coin,  for  a  sum  ex- 
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ceeding  £25,  unless  snch  coin  shall  weigh  in  the 
proportion  of  20-62  of  a  pound  troy  of  standard 
silver,  for  each  pound  sterling  specified  in  the 
contract. 

8.  *•  That  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  stipalations  to  pay,  on  demand,  the 
sum  in  pounds  sterling  respectively  specified  in 
each  of  the  said  notes. 

9.  **  That  when  it  was  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  that  the  payment  of  the  promissory 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  cash,  should,  for 
a  time,  be  suspended,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Parliament  that  any  alteration  whatsoever  should 
take  place  in  the  value  of  such  promissory  notes. 

10.  *'  That  it  appears  that  the  actual  value  of 
the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
(measuring  such  value  by  weight  of  standard  gold 
and  silver  as  aforesaid)  has  beeu  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  still  is,  considerably  less  than 
what  is  established  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  to  be 
the  legal  tender  in  payment  of  any  money  contract 
or  stipulation. 

11.  *'  That  the  fall  which  has  thus  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  in  that  of  the  country  bank  paper, 
which  is  exchangeable  for  it,  has  been  occasioned 
by  too  abundant  issue  of  paper  currency,  both  by 
the  Bank  of  England  and  by  the  country  banks ; 
and  that  this  excess  has  originated  from  the  want 
of  that  check  and  control  on  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  existed  before  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments. 

12.  *'  That  it  appears  that  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  parts  have,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  been  unfavourable  to  this  country  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree. 

1 3.  **  That,  although  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  our  trade,  together  with  the  large  amount  of 
our  military  expenditure  abroad,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  render  our  exchanges  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  unfavourable,  yet  the  extraordinary 
degree  in  which  the  exchanges  have  been  depressed 
for  so  long  a  period,  has  been,  in  a  ^eat  measure, 
occasioned  by  the  depreciation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  currency  of  this 
country,  as  compared  with  the  money  of  foreign 
countries. 

14.  ^^  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
birectors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  advert  to 
the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  as  well  as  to 
the  price  of  bullion,  with  a  view  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  their  issues. 

15.  '*  That  the  only  certain  and  adequate  secu- 
rity to  be  provided  against  an  excess  of/  paper 
currency,  and  for  maintaining  the  relative  vfdue 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  realm,  is  the  legal 
convertibility  on  demand  of  all  paper  currency 
into  lawftil  coin  of  the  realm. 

16.  ''  That  in  order  to  revert  (pradually  to  this 
security,  and  to  enforce  meanwhile  a  due  limita- 
tion of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  other  bank  paper  of  the  country,  it 
is  exp^ent  to  amend  the  Act  which  suspends  the 
cash  payments  of  the  bank,  by  altering  the  time 
till  which  the  suspension  shall  continue,  from  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  to  that  of  two  years  firom  the  present 
time.'' 

222.  One  would  imagine  that  the  firsi  15  of 
these  resolutions  are  so  perfectly  conformable  to 


the  facts,  which  were  patent  to  all  the  world,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  controvert  theuL 
It  may,  therefore,  excite  our  curioeity  to  know 
what  were  the  arguments  alleged  a^punst  them. 
It  was  this,  that  there  never  was  any  standard 
legal  weight  of  the  coinage  at  all  1  Mr.  Yan« 
sittart  said  (Hans :  Pari.  Deb.  Vol  XIX.  p.  924- 
6) — **  We  are  told  that  our  standard  is  cnanged 
or  lost,  and  triumphantly  asked,  where  shall  we 
now  find  it  ?  One  should  suppose  the  standard 
was  something  visible  and  tangible,  which  had 
been  accidentally  mislaid,  and  that  we  ought  to 
offer  a  reward  for  bringing  it  back  again.  But 
I  affirm  that  a  standard,  in  the  sense  used  by 
these  gentlemen,  namely,  a  fixed  and  mvariabie 
weight  of  the  precious  meialsy  as  a  measure  ofvabu^ 
never  existed  in  this  country,'*  The  mode  in  which 
he  proved  this  astounding  assertion  was,  that  a 
debt  of  £25  might  be  legally  paid  in  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings  or  sixpences,  each  species  of 
coin  being  of  a  different  degree  of  deterioration, 
and  therefore  the  quantity  of  each  necessary  to 
discharge  the  debt  being  of  different  weights 
And  which  of  these,  he  asked,  was  the  true  stan- 
dard ?  He  said  that  he  did  not  conceive  him- 
self **  bound  either  to  admit  or  to  deny  that  bank 
notes  have  lost  a  value  which  they  never  possessed, 
and  which  the  legal  coin  of  the  country  never 
possessed,  namely,  a  value  estimated  by  a  fixed 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  bullion.  They  never  had 
any  other  than  a  current  value  founded  on  the 
public  confidence  in  the  bank,  and  this  value,  I 
firmly  believe,  they  possess  as  much  as  ever.** 
Mr.  Homer's  first  resolution  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  151  to  75 ;  the  14  following  ones  were 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  last  was 
rejected  by  180  to  45. 

223.  The  government,  if  they  had  been  wise, 
would 'have  been  satisfied  with  their  triumph. 
But  not  content  with  that  they  moved  a  series  of 
counter  resolutions.  But  as  the  voioe  of  eveiy 
competent  judge  since  that  time  has  condemn^ 
them,  and  Parliament  itself  a  very  few  years  after- 
wards reversed  them,  we  need  not  encumber  our 
pages  with  them.  The  third  only  may  be  quoted. 
— **  That  the  promissory  notes  of  the  said  company 
(i,e.  the  bank)  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  at  this 
time,  held  in  public  estimation  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  and  generally  ac- 
cepted as  such  in  all  pecuniary  transactions  to 
which  such  coin  is  legally  applicable." 

224.  Mr.  Canning  poiu^  forth  upon  this 
resolution  all  the  powers  of  his  sarcasm  and  wit 
Manv  members  had  shown  that  it  was  a  notorious 
folsehood  that  bank  notes  and  guineas  were  equal 
in  public  estimation.  From  their  own  knowledge 
they  stated  that  a  £1  bank  note,  and  f^m  5s.  to 
7s.  in  silver,  were  given  for  a  guinea,  and  that 
there  were  two  prices  for  things,  according  as  tb^ 
were  paid  for  in  guineas  or  bank  notes,  tie 
shewed  that  such  a  resolution  was  as  ftitile  as  the 
dogma  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo.  He  said  that  those  reverend  fathers, 
indeed,  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  the 
acceptance  of  their  doctrines,  and  he  feared 
that  the  advocates  of  that  resolution  had  some 
thoughts  of  employing  similar  means  of  proee- 
lytism.  There  was  something  ominous  in  that 
mixture  of  law  and  opinion  th^  pervaded  the  re- 
solution.    The  business  of  the  law  was  with  con- 
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dnct ;  but  when  it  was  put  forward  to  influence 
opinion,  pains  and  penalties  were  not  far  behind. 
Some  convictions  had  recently  taken  place  under 
a  law  passed  in  a  period  of  monetary  convulsion, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  coin  had 
been  debased  upwards  of  200  per  cent,  in  the 
apace  of  three  years,  and  when,  consequently, 
merchants  and  traders  had  increased  the  prices  of 
all  their  commodities  in  a  similar  proportion.  To 
counteract  this,  laws  were  passed  regulating  the 
prices  of  all  things,  and  inflicting  penalties  on 
those  who  should  exchange  any  coined  gold,  or 
silver,  at  a  greater  value  than  the  kind's  procla- 
mation had  (»>dered  it  to  be  current  tor.  Such 
was  the  law  now  brought  forward  for  use  at  the 
present  time.  Bad,  however,  as  it  was,  it  was 
not  so  absurd  as  to  declare  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  To  find  the  most  approved  metnod  of 
applying  the  operation  of  law  to  the  reformation 
of  speculative  opinion,  we  must  descend  a  few 
years  later,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  VI.,  to 
that  of  Mary. 

225.  Even  in  such  times,  however,  there  were 
some  shrewder  spirits,  who  saw  the  errors  into 
which  the  English  government  was  running,  and 
determined  to  guard  against  their  efiiects  in  their 
own  case.  In  1529,  6avin  Dunbar,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a  contract  with  William  Sutherland, 
of  Duffus,  stipulated  that  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  money  of  Scotland,  or  of  any  other  kingdom 
which  passes  in  Scotland,  be  raised  to  a  higher 
price  than  it  is  now  taken  in  payment  for,  whereby 
the  reverend  father,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  be  made 
poorer  or  in  worse  condition,  he,  the  said  William 
Sutherland,  should  pay  to  the  possessors  (who- 
ever they  may  be)  of  the  annual  rent  reserved 
therein,  for  every  mark  of  32  pennies,  one  ounce 
of  pure  silver  of  a  certain  fineness,  or  else  its 
true  value  in  the  usual  money  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland."  If  the  doctrines  of  the  third  resolu- 
tion were  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  required 
no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that  men  would  ere 
long  seek  to  guard  themselves  against  the  efiect  of 
such  a  system,  by  resorting  to  contracts  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  against  it, 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  76  to  24,  and  all 
amendments  to  the  government  resolution  were 
negatived.  The  paper  currency  became  still 
more  rapidly  depreciated,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
table  appended  to  the  article  CuaaBNcT,  Papbe, 
nntil  the  great  mercantile  catastrophes  of  1815 
and  1816,  when  by  the  destruction  of  many 
country  banks,  and  the  removal  of  their  worthless 
paper,  the  vdue  of  the  remainder  was  raised 
almost  topar. 

226.  We  have  been  led  to  notice  here  what 
some  might  think  perhaps  more  properly  belonged 
to  paper  currency,  because  the  bank  notes  were, 
in  fact,  during  this  period,  substantially  a  portion 
of  the  coinage.  Upon  looking  back  to  that  dark 
era,  we  can  now  scarcely  credit  the  palpable 
fallacies  which  deceived  so  many  men.  And  yet 
when  we  have  seen  that  the  rise  of  the  market 
price  of  bullion,  and  a  fall  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
from  a  depreciated  currency,  were  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  merchants  and  statesmen  of  1696-97, 
and  the  Economists  of  the  last  century,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  inquire  what  was  the  fallacy  which 
80  lonff  imposed  upon  men  of  undoubted  abUity, 
and  who  held  their  convictions  in  perfect  good 


fiuth  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  great  degene- 
racy in  sound  doctrine  between  1696  and  1811, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  argue  the  question 
from  its  very  foundations  P  It  was  this,  that  the 
men  of  1696  could  see  that  the  coinage  did  not 
contain  much  more  than  half  its  proper  weight  of 
bullion.  But  the  men  of  1811  failed  to  see  that 
the  bank  note  could  only  preserve  its  value  by 
maintaining  a  certain  proportion  with  the  metallic 
currency.  That  an  excess  of  the  ^^ntUy  of  the 
notes  diminished  their  value  relatively  to  gold, 
and  that  this  diminution  in  the  value  of  the 
promise  compared  to  what  it  professed  to  repre- 
sent, was  exactly  identical  in  principle  with  a 
debasement  of  the  coinage  by  alloy,  or  a  depre* 
elation  of  it  from  deficiency  in  weight  of  bullion. 
When  bank  notes  became  the  measure  of  value, 
it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  they  should  be 
able  to  purchase  in  the  market  the  weight  of  bul- 
lion they  professed  to  represent.  When  bullion 
rose  to  £5  10s.,  when  bought  in  bank  notes,  they 
were  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
coinage  was  under  William  III.,  when  it  had  lost 
25  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Guineas  rose  to  dO«., 
because  the  silver  coinage  was  deficient  about  30 
per  cent,  in  weight.  The  diminution  in  the 
weight  of  the  coinage  was  palpable  to  the  senses ; 
the  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  '*  promise  to 
pay"  was  only  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  reason  and 
intelligence,  and  long  escaped  the  observation  of 
men  who  conscientiously  disbelieved  it. 

227.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  might  be  ex- 
cusable. But  what  was  utterly  inexcusable,  was 
the  astonishing  assertion  that  there  never  had  been 
in  the  country  a  certain  legal  measure  of  value 
of  a  certain  weight  of  bullion.  There  were 
abundance  of  laws  to  disprove  this.  The  doc- 
trine they  maintained  was,  that  it  was  the  stamp 
alone  which  gave  the  money  value,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  bullion  in  it  was  wholly  immaterial. 
Consequently  they  drew  the  conclusion  that  if  a 
piece  of  paper  had  the  word  "  pound  "  written 
on  it,  it  could  not  be  depreciated.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while,  however,  to  argue  more  about  what 
not  one  sane  man  now  believes  in. 

228.  Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  the  government  took  in  hand  the  great  work 
of  a  complete  recoinage.  The  great  principle  so 
earnestly  enforced  by  Locke,  of  having  only  one 
metal  as  a  standard  measure  of  value,  was  at 
length  adopted.  During  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  merchants  had  universally  adopted  the 
custom  of  paying  their  debts  in  gold,  because,  from 
the  misrathD^  of  the  Mint,  it  was  the  cheapest 
medium  of  payment.  All  contracts  had  conse- 
quently come  to  be  considered  as  payable  in  gold, 
and  this  was  now  adopted  as  the  sole  legal  tender. 
At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  had  undergone  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Hence,  the 
valuation  that  bad  been  made  of  the  two  metals 
in  1717,  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  market 
value  of  the  two  metals,  and  if  a  silver  coinage 
had  been  issued  of  the  former  denomination  and 
weight,  the  very  same  effects  would  have  followed 
which  had  been  so  often  experienced  before.  It 
would  immediately  have  disappeared  from  circu- 
lation. In  order  to  guard  agidnst  this,  the  power 
of  private  persons  to  have  silver  coined  was  taken 
away,  and  the  pound  weight  of  silver  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  into  66  shillings  instead  of  62.    But  of 
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these,  four  are  kept  back  for  expenses  of  coinage, 
and  by  way  of  seignorage,  and  only  62  are  issued, 
but  they  are  declared  to  be  equal  to  £3  2s.  in  tale. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  present  shillings 
pass  current  for  rather  more  than  6  per  cent, 
above  their  real  value.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
injustice  to  individuals  from  this  depreciation  of 
the  coinage,  it  was  enacted  that  no  tender  of  pay- 
ment in  silver  above  40s.  at  any  one  time  should 
be  legal,  either  by  tale  or  by  weight.  This 
arrangement  of  the  English  coinage  has  this  great 
merit,  that  it  allows  a  very  considerable  change 
to  take  place  in  the  market  value  of  gold  and 
silver  without  causing  any  disturbance  in  the 
currency.  In  France,  where  silver  is  the  legal 
tender  of  the  state,  gold  and  silver  are  coined 
according  to  theu*  relative  market  value,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  prodigious  supplies  of  gold 
from  Australia  and  California,  silver  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  circulation.  Gold  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  silver  in  France,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  as  it  did  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  and  during  the  18th  century, 
namely,  that  it  was  overrated  in  comparison  to 
silver.  This  cannot  take  place  in  England  until 
the  difference  in  their  relative  values  exceeds  the 
artificial  difference  in  the  English  coinage.  The 
amazing  quantities  of  gold  poured  into  Europe, 
greater  than  had  ever  before  occurred  in  so  short 
a  time,  created  great  apprehensions  in  many  per- 
sons minds  that  gold  was  going  to  undergo  a  rapid 
diminution  in  value,  similar  to  what  had  happened 
in  the  16th  century.  If  this  were  the  case,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  consider  what  should 
be  done  with  the  British  coinage.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Parliament  would  ever  sanction  any  altera- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  measure  of  value,  or  in 
other  words,  alter  the  mint  price  of  gold.  If 
such  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  gold  should 
take  place,  of  which  there  does  not  appear,  as  far 
as  can  be  conjectured  on  so  doubtfJi  a  point, 
any  very  great  likelihood,  the  probable  plan 
adopted  would  be  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
shilling  to  the  70th  part  of  the  pound. 

229.  The  last  coinage  of  guineas  took  place  in 
1813.  We  have  seen  that  when  they  were  first 
coined,  they  were  intended  to  be  equivalent  to 
20s.  in  silver,  or  a  pound,  and  it  was  owing  to  an 
error  in  their  rating  that  they  passed  for  2  Is.  On 
the  1st  July,  1817,  a  new  gold  coin  was  made 
cuirent  by  proclamation  of  the  value  of  20s., 
which  was  ordered  to  be  called  a  sovereim,  in 
imitation  of  the  coin  of  that  name  by  Henry 
VJl.  It  was  ordered  to  be  of  the  weight  of  5 
dwts ,  3.274  grains  of  standard  gold.  And  thus 
it  has  become  the  British  pound.  When  persons 
ask, — What  is  a  pound?  the  answer  is  very 
simple.  It  is  5  dwts.  3  274  grains  of  gold,  22 
carats  fine,  and  2  carats  alloy.  A  bank  note 
that  promises  to  pay  so  many  pounds,  is  a 
promise  to  pay  so  many  multiples  of  that  unit, 
and  nothing  else.  Since  this  last  reformation  of 
the  coinage,  no  alteration  that  requires  notice  has 
been  introduced  except  the  striking  of  2s.  pieces, 
called  fiorins,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  decimal 
division  of  the  currency.  But  a  change  of  this 
magnitude,  enlisting  no  party  passions  in  its 
favour,  however  beneficial  it  might  ultimately  be, 
involving  as  it  would  a  temporary  derangement  in 
affairs  of  such  magnitude,  will  not  be  easily 
effected  in  this  country.  The  utility  of  the  change 


has  been  much  contested  by  high  mercantile 
authorities ;  and  what  will  still  more  impede,  if 
possible,  its  Introduction,  is  that  its  supporters  are 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  the  plans  they  recom- 
mend. (CoiNAGR,  Decimai..)  fc>o  what  between 
strong  opposition  from  opponents,  and  divided 
councils  among  its  supporters,  the  adoption  of  this 
change  will  most  probably  be  postponed  for  a  very 
long  period,  if  ever  adopted  at  alL 
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On  the  Coinage  of  Scotland. 

230.  Great  obscuritv  envelc^s  the  origin  of 
the  Scottish  coinage.  The  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Lind^y,  states  that  he  is  in  possess- 
ion of  three  coins  found  about  the  year  1842,  in 
Ireland,  which  he  thinks  are  in  all  probability  to 
be  attributed  to  Somerled,  the  famous  king  of  the 
Western  Islands,  contemporary  with  Ethe&ed  II. 

231.  No  coin  had  hitherto  been  certainly 
known  to  exist  of  any  prince  on  the  mainland 
before  William  the  Lion,  but  the  last  mentioned 
writer  says  that  there  is  one  now  existing,  which 
may  with  confidence  be  referred  to  Malcolm  HI., 
(1056).  He  has  also  appropriated  several  to 
Alexander  I.,  (1107) ;  and  he  says  that  several 
specimens  of  those  of  David  I.  (1124,)  exift, 
weighing  from  20  to  23  grs.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  Malcolm  IV .  ( 1 153,)  exist.  Some 
of  William  the  Lion  were  Imown  to  exist  pre- 
viously, but  in  1780,  a  workman  digging  a 
foundation  to  enlarge  the  church  of  Dyke,  near 
Inverness,  came  upon  a  very  large  quantity  of 
them.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wife  he  managed 
to  secure  the  whole  of  them,  and  soon  became  a 
considerable  farmer.  Great  numbers  of  the  coins 
were  melted  by  the  silversmiths,  but  consider- 
able numbers  were  rescued.  They  weigh  from  21 
to  23  grs. 

232.  There  is  nothing  of  an  economical  interest 
to  detain  ns  in  regard  to  the  coinage  of  Alexander 
n.,  (1214,)  or  Alexander  IH.,  (1249,)  or  Baliol, 
( 1 292.)  Although  numismatists  have  been  some- 
what perplexed  to  arrange  them,  they  all  main- 
tained the  proper  standard  of  weight  and  fineness. 
Edward  I.,  in  1300,  was  the  first  to  set  the  bad 
example  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  English 
coinage,  and  Robert  Bruce  followed  it  in  Scotland. 
How  much  he  diminished  them  is  not  certain,  aa 
specimens  of  different  weights  exist.  They  were 
now  about  21  to  19  grs.  He  also  coined  hidf- 
pennies  and  farthings.  The  pound  tale  thus  began 
to  vary  from  the  pound  weight.  He  coined  252 
pennies  out  of  the  pound  weight.  David  IL 
(1329,)  still  further  reduced  the  weight  of  the 
coins.    He  coined  pennies,  half-pennies  and  &r- 
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things.  He  also  introduced  groats,  and  half-groats 
in  imitation  of  the  English  Coinage.  The  groats 
weighed  72  grs.  In  1 366,  the  money  was  oraered 
to  l^  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  English  money, 
which  made  2^8.  to  the  poand  weight.  In  1367, 
however,  the  standard  was  reduced  to  20s.  4d. 
the  ponnd  weight,  which  made  the  groat  61  grs. 
He  also  coined  gold  pieces  in  imitation  of  the 
nobles  which  were  recently  introduced  into 
England. 

233.  Robert  U.  (1371,)  at  first  continued  the 
coinage  at  the  same  weight  as  he  found  it.  But 
it  was  soon  depreciated.  In  1373,  the  Commons 
of  England  petitioned  that  the  four-pence  Scotch 
should  go  for  no  more  than  three-pence  English. 
In  1382,  it  was  so  depreciated  that  the  English 
Statute  of  that  year  ordered  that  all  Scotch  and 
foreign  money  should  only  pass  as  bullion. 

In  1385,  it  was  ordered  that  the  noble  of  gold 
should  be  current  for  78.  8d. ;  the  scutum  or  ecu 
of  France  for  47d. ;  the  franc  for  42d. ;  the  ecu 
of  Flanders  for  47^. ;  and  the  mouton  of  France 
for50d. 

234.  Robert  HI.  (1 390,)  caused  an  important 
Act  to  be  passed  regarding  the  coinage.  In  1393, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  money  of  gold  and  silver 
should  be  coined  by  Bonachius,  of  Florence. 
That  out  of  6  ounces  of  pure  silver,  troy,  21 
shillings  should  be  made.  This  was  the  first  Act 
ordering  a  gold  coinage.  It  ordered  that  a  Zion, 
or  iSif.  Andrew^  should  be  coined  to  be  current  at 
5s.  The  noble  of  good  gold  and  good  weight  was 
to  be  current  at  9s.  6d. ;  and  the  Flemish  noble  at 
98.  6d.,  and  no  other  nobles  to  be  current.  The 
scutum  was  reduced  to  48.  The  weight  of  the 
St.  Andrews  was  about  60  grs. 

235.  The  Scotch  money  had  now  become 
greatly  more  degraded  than  the  English.  The 
groats  of  Robert  HI.  seldom  exceed  45  grs.  and 
are  often  less  than  40,  while  those  of  England 
were  still  72.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Scotch 
money  was  reduced  to  half  its  nominal  vidue  in 
England. 

236.  During  the  captivity  of  James  I.  Q406- 
1424)  the  coinage  was  still  further  diminished, 
the  groat  now  weighed  only  from  30  to  36  grs. 
In  1424,  Parliament  desired  the  King  to  mend  his 
money,  when  he  thought  fit,  and  to  strike  it  of 
the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  that  of  England. 
Of  course  this  was  never  done.  About  38  lbs. 
weight  of  gold  was  coined. 

237.  In  the  reign  of  James  n.  (1438,)  there 
was  great  confusion  of  the  coinage.  Not  only  the 
weights  of  the  coin  were  altered,  but  their  de- 
nominations. In  1451,  an  Act  directed  a  new 
coinage  to  be  struck  equal  in  weight  to  that  of 
England,  at  the  rate  of  eight  groats  to  the  ounce. 
Each  new  groat  should  pass  for  eight-pence,  with 
half-groats,  pennies,  half-pennies,  ana  farthings, 
in  proportion.  The  English  groat  was  to  pass  at 
a  similar  value.  The  gold  lions  were  to  be  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  half-nobles,  and  pass  for 
6s.  8d.  In  1456,  the  new  groat  was  ordered  to 
pass  for  twelve-pence.  Thus  by  the  Act  of 
1451,  the  pound  weight  was  made  equal  to  £3  4s. 
in  tale ;  and  by  the  Act  of  1456,  to  £4  16s. 

238.  These  tamperings  with  the  denomination 
of  the  coin  continued  in  the  reign  of  James  UI. 
(1460.)  In  1 467  the  old  English  groat  was  raised 
to  sixteen-pence ;  the  new  groat  to  twelve-pence ; 
the  English  penny  to  three-pence.    In  1467-8, 


Jan.  12,  the  Scotch  groat  of  the  crown  was  raised 
to  fonrteen-pence,  and  the  old  English  penny  to 
four-pence.  The  pound  weight  was  thus  £5  12s. 
in  tale.  In  1475,  groats  of  12  to  the  ounce,  to 
pass  for  twelve-pence,  were  coined,  which  brought 
the  pound  weight  to  £7  4s.  in  tale.  In  1483, 
groats  of  10  to  the  ounce,  to  pass  for  fourteen- 
pence,  were  coined,  making  the  ponnd  weight  £7 
in  tale. 

239.  Similar  tamperings  took  place  with  the 
denomination  of  the  gold  coinage.  In  1475,  the 
demy  or  Scottish  crown  was  raised  to  13s.  4d. 
In  1483,  the  penny  of  gold  was  ordered  to  be  of 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  rose  noble,  and  to 
be  equal  to  30  groats  at  fourteen-pence  each. 

240.  James  lY.  (1488,)  made  no  alteration 
in  the  coinage. 

241.  With  James  Y.  (1514,)  an  alteration  in 
the  fineness  of  the  coinage  took  place.  Up  to 
this  time  it  had  always  been  the  same  as  the 
English,  namely,  11  dwts.  2  grs.  fine.  It  was 
now  reduced  to  10  dwts.  2  grs.  fine.  In  1525, 
eleven  groats  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  ounce,  and 
pass  for  eighteen-pence  each;  and  in  1 527,  the  king 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Joachimus  Hoch- 
steller  for  a  new  coinage.  Out  of  the  pound  of 
pure  silver,  there  were  to  be  coined  176  silver 
coins,  to  be  of  the  value  of  eighteen  pence,  of  the 
fineness  of  10  dwts.  2  grains.  They  might  also 
coin  pieces  of  twelve-pence,  and  six-pence.  The 
obscurity  hanging  over  these  fi-eqnent  changes  in 
weight  and  denomination  has  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  what  tale  the  pound  weight  had 
become,  dififerent  authorities  making  it  vary  from 
£9  12s.  to  £11  17s. 

242.  After  this  reign  the  groat  disappears, 
which  had  been  the  largest  coin  struck  hitherto 
in  Scotland.  It  originally  was  of  the  same  weight 
and  nominal  value  as  the  English  groat,  but  it  was 
now  reduced  to  about  3-5tl]S  of  its  weight,  and 
yet  passed  for  between  four  and  five  times  its 
first  value. 

243.  About  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
unhappy  Mary  (1544),  pieces  called  testoons  were 
coined,  weighing  about  66  or  68  grs.  It  is  not 
known  what  value  they  passed  for,  but  as  they 
were  seven  to  the  ounce,  they  may  probably  have 
been  about  3s. 

During  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  testoons 
and  half  testoons  were  coined,  of  92  and  96  grs. 
weight ;  but  the  authorities  cannot  tell  us  their 
nominal  value.  Similar  coins  were  struck  during 
her  widowhood.  On  her  marriage  with  Damley, 
in  1565,  a  much  larger  and  more  magnificent 
coinage  was  struck.  It  was  enacted,  December 
22,  1565,  that  there  should  be  coined  a  penny  of 
silver,  called  the  Mary  Ryally  of  the  fineness  of 
11  dwts.  fine,  and  of  the  weight  of  one  ounce 
troy,  and  to  have  course  for  308.,  and  propor- 
tionate coins  for  20s.  and  10s.  Repeated  tamper- 
ings with  the  nominal  value  took  place.  In  1544, 
the  pound  weight  passed  for  £9  12s.  in  tale ;  in 
1556,  for  £13  ;  and  in  1565,  for  £18. 

244.  According  to  the  usual  fortune  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  James  VI.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  as  an  infant  ^1567).  Orders  were  given 
by  the  Council  to  com  pennies  of  silver,  to  be 
called  the  James  RyaU,  of  similar  weight  as  the 
Mary  Ryall^  and  to  pass  at  the  same  rate.  In 
1579,  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  three  estates 
of  Farliament,  ordered  that  a  penny  of  gold  should 
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be  coined,  21  carats  fine,  at  the  rate  of  10  to  the 
ounce,  to  be  current  for  40s.  Scots,  and  that  the 
mint  price  of  pnre  gold  should  be  £21  the  ounce, 
and  other  ^old  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  At 
the  same  time  a  penny  of  silver  was  to  be  coined, 
11  dwts.  fine,  weighing  17dwt8.  11  ers.,  to  be 
current  at  26s.  8d.,  Scots,  to  be  called  the  two- 
mark  piece.  The  mint  price  of  pure  silver  was 
to  be  36s.,  and  other  silver  in  proportion  to  its 
fineness. 

245.  In  1580,  the  money  was  again  altered. 
The  Paris  ounce  of  silver  was  to  be  coined  into 
44s.,  and  gold  coins  were  to  be  struck  at  the  rate 
of  five  to  the  Paris  ounce,  21  carats  fine,  to  be 
current  at  £4  4s.  In  1581,  this  coinage  beine 
found  to  be  misrated,  it  was  called  in,  and  ordered 
to  be  recoined,  in  lOs.  pieces,  11  dwts.  fine,  con- 
taining four  to  the  ounce.  In  1584,  it  was  found 
that  the  gold  coinage  was  all  disappearing,  and 
foreign  coins  introduced ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
new  gold  coins  should  be  struck,  six  pieces  to 
the  ounce,  21^  carats  fine,  to  be  current  at 
£3  15s.,  and  others  at  nine  to  the  ounce,  to  pass 
for  50s.  In  1593,  the  gold  was  ordered  to  be 
22  carats  fine,  and  to  be  rated  at  thirty  pounds 
Scots  to  the  ounce ;  and  five  pound  pieces  to  be 
struck  at  six  to  the  ounce.  In  1598,  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  foreign  coins,  they  were  ordered  to 
pass  only  at  £28  16s.  to  the  ounce,  22  carats  fine. 
The  thistle  noble  was  ordered  to  pass  for 
£7  16s. ;  the  hat  piece  for  £4  9s. ;  and  the  lion 
at  .£5.  The  great  scarcity  of  coined  money  being 
much  complained  of,  and  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
having  risen  to  a  great  height  above  the  legal 
rates,  to  the  confusion  of  the  people,  the  ounce  of 
silver  was  ordered  to  pass  for  50s.»  and  the  old 
SOs.  pieces  to  be  raised  to  that  rate,  and  the  new 
ones,  being  }  of  an  ounce,  to  37s.  6d.  In  1601, 
the  gold  was  ordered  to  be  22  carats  fine,  and  to 
be  rated  at  £36  the  ounce,  to  be  coined  in  pieces 
at  six  to  the  ounce,  to  pass  for  £6.  The  in- 
bringer  of  bullion  was  to  receive  S3  pounds  for 
every  ounce. 

After  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of 
England,  he  coined  very  little  Scotch  money, 
either  of  gold  or  silver.  It  is  all  of  the  English 
standard,  and  nearly  similar  to  it  in  type,  weight, 
and  denomination.  By  an  Act  of  1603,  the 
Scottish  gold  coins  were  declared  current  in  Eng- 
land in  the  proportion  of  1  to  12,  and  English 
coins  were  made  current  in  Scotland  in  1619,  at 
the  same  rate. 

246.  Charles  I.  (1625)  was  the  last  king  who 
coined  pold  money  for  Scotland  during  this  cen- 
tury. He  coined  the  sovereign,  or  sceptre,  at 
154  grains,  which  was  called  the  £12  piece,  but 
must  have  been  worth  about  £13  13s.  Scots,  the 
ounce  of  gold  being  raised  to  £41  in  tale.  He 
also  coined  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
money. 

247.  Charles  11.  (1660)  coined  4,  2,  1,  and  i 
mark  pieces  in  silver,  the  first  of  these  weighing 
16 J  to  17  dwts.,  and  the  others  in  proportion.  In 
1675,  he  coined  dollars  of  about  the  same  weight 
as  the  four  mark  piece,  to  pass  for  56s.  Scots,  and 
its  subdivisions  in  proportion.  James  YII., 
during  his  short  reign,  coined  40s.  and  lOs. 
pieces,  the  former  weighing  280  to  285  grains. 

248.  William  and  Mary  (1688)  coined  608., 
40s ,  20&,  108.,  and  5s.  pieces,  of  the  same  weight 


as  those  of  the  preceding  reigns.  In  1701,  a  smaU 
coinage  of  gold  took  place  from  the  metal  sent 
over  from  the  disastrous  colony  of  Darien.  The 
coins  were  called  pistoles  and  half-pistoles,  the 
former  weighing  106  grains.  It  is  not  certain 
what  they  were  rated  at. 

249.  Anne  (1701)  coined  only  10s.  and  58. 
pieces  in  silver ,  weighing  70  and  35  grains.  By 
the  treaty  of  Union  (1706),  it  was  provided  that 
the  coinage  of  Scotland  should  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  England,  and  all  losses  sustained  by  pri- 
vate persons  by  this  operation  were  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  equivalent  fund.  The  English 
shilling  passed  for  13d.  in  Scotland,  and  as  this 
was  to  he  reduced  to  the  same  value  as  in  Eng- 
land, it  became  necessary  to  compensate  the  hold- 
ers of  English  money  in  Scotland,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  it  so  quickly  that  no  time  should 
be  given  to  import  more  English  money  in  order 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Compensation.  The 
measures  were  prepared  secretly,  and  on  a  given 
day,  all  the  holders  of  English  money  were  sud- 
denly ordered  to  bring  it  to  certain  places,  where 
the  money  was  told  off,  sealed  up,  and  returned 
the  same  day,  with  a  certificate  entitling  the  pro- 
prietor to  be  paid  out  of  the  equivalmt  fund. 
There  was  also  £150,000  in  foreign  money 
brought  in  to  be  exchanged.  But  the  measures 
were  so  well  taken,  that  new  English  money  was 
issued  in  great  quantities  from  the  Mint,  and  no 
disturbance  of  trade  took  place,  and  Scotch  money 
finally  ceased  to  be  current  in  September,  1708. 

Numismata  Scotia ;  or  a  series  of  the  Scottish 
Coinage  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  to 
the  Union.  By  Adam  de  Cardonnel.  Edinburgh, 
1786. 

A  view  of  the  silver  coins  of  Scotland.  By  T. 
Snelling.    London,  1763. 

A  view  of  the  Coinage  of  ScoUand.  By  Jotn 
Lindsay.    Cork,  1845. 

On  th^  Coinage  of  Ireland. 

250.  The  origin  of  coining  in  Ireland  is  k»t 
in  the  ages  of  fable.  The  national  m^tholodsts 
boldly  daim  the  honour  of  coining  for  Eadner 
Deagh,  who  was  about  contemporary  with  Solon. 
But  sidfely  dismissing  these  myths  with  the  credit 
thev  deserve,  it  is  certain  that  Ireland  was  compa- 
ratively a  wealthy  and  enlightened  country  durmg 
the  deepest  ages  of  European  darkness.  The 
Danish  historians  relate  that  the  Scandinavian 
pirates  in  the  ninth  century  invaded  Ireland, 
defeated  the  kin^,  and  sacked  his  treasury  at 
Dublin,  and  carried  off  such  quantities  of  money, 
that  every  man  had  as  much  as  he  could  cany 
away. 

251.  Payments,  offerings,  and  ransoms  were 
paid  also  in  bullion  measured  by  the  ounce.  In 
1004»  Brian  Boroime  offered  20  ounces  of  gold  on 
the  altar  of  St.  Patrick  at  Armagh;  in  1154, 
Tridelvoe  0*Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  received  60 
ounces  of  gold  as  the  ransom  of  the  chief  of  the 
people  of  Munster,  whom  he  had  defeated,  and 
many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned. 
Moriertagh  0*Loghlin,  king  of  Ireland,  let  some 
land  to  the  monastery  of  Ardbraccan  in  perpe- 
tuity, at  a  yearly  rent  of  three  ounces  of  gold. 
Thus  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  to  stipu- 
late for  payments  in  weight  as  well  as  by  tale, 
as  it  was  also  in  France  and  England  at  the  same 
pmod.    Abundance  of  Irish  coins  of  the  9th 
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and  10th  centuries  exist,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  dates.  Their  weights  vary  from 
25  to  109  grains,  and  consequently  supposing  them 
to  be  caU^  by  the  same  name,  and  to  pass  for 
the  same  nominal  value,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  it 
was  a  necessary  precaution  to  stipulate  that  pay- 
ment should  be  made  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale. 

252.  No  evidence  exists  to  shew  that  Henry 
n.  coined  money  in  Ireland.  But  in  1177,  John 
being  then  11  years  of  age,  was  declared  Lord  of 
Ireland,  and  money  was  struck  in  his  name,  of 
the  same  standard  as  the  English  money.  The 
Irish  money  consisted  of  halfpennies  of  11  grains. 
In  1210,  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign,  John  again 
visited  Ireland,  and  appointed  John  de  Grey, 
Bishop  of  Norwicli,  Lord  Justice,  and  ordered 
him  to  coin  pennies,  half-pence,  and  fiarthings, 
of  the  same  standard  as  those  of  England,  which 
were  to  be  current  in  both  countries. 

253.  The  coinage  continued  to  be  the  same  in 
the  two  countries,  and  was  afflicted  with  the  liiie 
disorders  of  clipping  and  foi^ery,  during  the  long 
and  feeble  reign  of  Henry  lU.  In  1272,  five  or 
six  sorts  of  base  money  were  in  circulation.  The 
first  thing  Edward  L  did,  was  to  reform  the 
coinage.  He  ordered  Gregory  Rockley,  Lord 
Mayor  of  I^ndon  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  to 
make  his  silver  11  oz.  2  dwts.  6  grs.  fine,  and  out 
of  the  pound  of  twelve  ounces  to  coin  243  pence, 
of  the  weight  of  24i  grains.  In  1279,  he  coined 
groats,  half-pence,  and  farthings,  to  be  current  in 
l^ngland  ana  Ireland.  In  1300,  crocards,  pollards, 
and  the  other  foreign  base  coin  were  decried  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  England. 

254.  In  1326,  Edward  III.  cut  the  ounce  into 
twenty-six  pennies.  In  1336,  he  reduced  the 
fineness  of  the  bullion  to  10  ounces,  and  cut  the 
ounce  into  21  pennies,  so  that  the  mint  price  of 
silver  was  now  2 Id.  the  ounce.  The  Irish  pennies 
were  thus  a  larger  coin  than  the  English,  for  they 
weighed  21^  grains,  the  English  only  19.  In 
1338,  the  circulation  of  the  base  money  called 
Turneys  was  prohibited,  as  soon  as  sterling 
money  should  be  issued  to  replace  them. 

255.  Nothing  calling  for  special  remark  oc- 
curred till  1465,  when  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Trim, 
before  Thomas  Earl  of  Desmond,  deputy  to 
George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Up  to  this  time  the 
coins  had  always  been  rated  at  the  same  value 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  in  this  Parlia- 
ment they  were  ordered  to  pass  for  a  higher  rating 
in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  noble,  which 
passed  in  England  for  8s.  4d.,  was  ordered  to 
pass  for  lOs.  in  Ireland,  and  the  half  and  quarter 
nobles  in  proportion.  And  from  this  time  aJl 
money  coined  in  or  for  Ireland  was  of  less  value 
than  the  English  generally  by  one  fourth  part, 
80  that  from  thenceforth  the  Irish  shilling  was 
worth  only  ninepence.  Light  money  was  not  to 
be  received.  In  1467,  however,  it  was  enacted 
that  light  gold  money  might  be  current,  but  the 
deficiencv  was  to  be  made  up  in  silver.  The 
rating  or  the  noble  was  raised  to  10s.  in  England 
at  this  time. 

256.  In  1467,  a  ffreat  tampering  with  the 
coinage  took  place.  An  act  was  paraed  that  a 
silver  coin  should  be  struck,  called  a  dovbU^  to 
pass  in  Ireland  for  eight  pence.  The  pcmnd 
weight  of  silver  should  be  cut  into  120  such 
pieces.    Groats  of  four  pence,  and  half-groats  of 


two  pence,  deniers,  half-pennies,  and  farthings, 
were  to  be  coined  in  similar  proportions.  These 
coins  were  to  be  struck  at  Dublin,  Trim,  Water- 
ford,  Limerick,  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Carling- 
ford.  For  every  ounce  of  bullion  brought  by  a 
merchant  to  be  coined,  he  was  to  receive  back 
six  shillings  at  this  tale,  and  the  king  was  to 
receive  the  remainder  for  seignorage,  out  of 
which  he  was  to  pay  the  expense  of  coining. 
After  the  following  Easter  this  money  only  was 
to  be  current,  all  other  was  decried,  and  paying 
or  receiving  it  was  made  felony.  According  to 
this  Act,  the  double  or  eight-penny  piece  weighed 
only  44  19-24  grains  Troy,  and,  therefore,  the 
penny  5|  grs.  nearly,  being  less  than  one-fourth 
part  of  its  original  weight,  and  being  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  one-half.  This  great  fraud 
produced  its  inevitable  consequences.  A  pro- 
di^ous  rise  took  place  in  the  prices  of  all  neces- 
saries and  provisions,  and  everything  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  In  the  next  Parliament,  held  in 
Dublin  in  1470,  it  was  recited  in  an  Act,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  new  coinage  the  people  had 
been  greatly  impoverished,  many  of  them  had 
given  up  their  houses  and  left  the  country.  All 
merchandise  and  provisions  had  grown  extremely 
dear,  from  which  many  people  were  like  to  die  of 
want.  To  remedy  this,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
master  of  the  Mint  should  coin  at  Dublin,  Trim, 
and  Drogheda,  five  sorts  of  silver  coins,  of  the 
fineness  of  those  struck  at  London,  of  the  same 
names  as  before,  the  gross  to  be  cut  at  the  rate  of 
132  groats  to  the  pound  weight,  and  to  pass  for 
four  deniers.  This  groat,  therefore,  -  weighed 
43  84-132  grains.  The  Enfi;lish  groat  at  the  same 
time  weighed  46^  grains.  The  money  struck  in 
terms  of  the  former  Act,  was  reduced  to  the 
same  rating  as  the  new  coinage.  By  this  Act  the 
pound  of  bullion  was  cut  into  132  groats,  or  44 
shillings  in  Ireland,  while  in  England  it  was  cut 
into  112^  groats,  or  37s.  6d.,  being  a  difference 
of  6s.  6d.,  or  17i  per  cent,  in  the  pound  of  silver. 
The  fraudulent  mint  masters,  however,  coined 
money  of  less  than  the  legal  weight.  In  1462, 
Germyn  L3mch,  Master  of  the  Mints  in  Ireland, 
was  indicted  for  coining  forty-ei^t  shillings  out  of 
the  pound,  instead  of  forty-four.  In  1472,  the  groat 
of  full  weight  was  rated  at  five  pennies,  the  gold 
noble  at  10s.,  the  crown  at  5s.,  the  quadrant  at 
2s.  6d.;  whatever  they  might  be  deficient  in 
weight  was  to  be  made  up  in  current  silver.  In 
1473,  the  ounce  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  cut 
into  14  groats,  to  pass  at  four  pence  each,  and 
other  coins  in  proportion.  The  seignorage  was 
to  be  3d.  per  ounce  in  groats,  and  4d.  on  other 
coins.  Thus  the  mint  price  of  silver  was  now 
56s.  per  pound,  or  4s.  8d.  the  ounce.  The  weight 
of  the  groat  was  thirty-two  grains,  or  little  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  English  groat. 

257.  In  1475,  the  groats  of  Edward  m.,  Richard 
n.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  not 
clipped,  were  raised  to  sixpence,  and  the  English 
groats  of  the  present  king,  at  five  pence,  and  all 
the  money  struck  in  Ireland  at  its  current  rating. 
All  the  Mints,  except  those  of  Dublin,  Waterford, 
and  Drogheda  were  suppressed.  In  1476,  the 
silver  money  coined  at  Cork,  YoughaU,  Limerick, 
and  other  places  in  Mnnster,  except  Waterford, 
was  fbund  to  be  light  and  base,  and  was  decried. 
The  gold  royals  were  ordo'ed  to  be  current  in 
Ireland  at  13s.  4d. ;  the  gold  angel  at  8s.  4d. ; 
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the  gold  noble  at  128.,  and  the  smidler  coins  at 
proportionate  rates ;  any  deficiency  in  weight  to 
be  made  good  in  current  silver.  Several  species 
of  foreign  money  were  also  legalized ;  the  rider, 
the  dacat,  the  lyon,  the  crown,  the  crusade,  the 
saint,  for  five  shillings,  and  the  Burgnndy  noble 
for  ten  shillings. 

258.  In  1478,  fresh  alterations  in  the  coinage 
took  place.  Germyn  Lynch  had  been  convicted 
of  coining  light  money,  bnt  he  was  pardoned,  and 
restored  to  his  office.  In  this  year  he  was 
allowed  to  coin  money  at  the  rate  of  48.  lOd.  per 
ounce,  giving  back  to  the  merchant  4s  4d.,  and 
retaining  four  pence  for  the  king. 

259.  In  1483,  the  first  thing  the  Parliament  of 
Richard  III.  did,  was  to  turn  Germyn  Lynch  out 
of  his  office  of  mint  master,  for  having  resumed 
his  old  malpractices  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  last  reign.  The  silver  pound  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  into  225  groats,  at  four  pennies  each. 
The  groat  was  then  reduced  to  25  15 -twenty- 
fifths  grains.  The  difference  between  the  English 
and  Irish  groat  was  now  about  60  per  cent.  For 
many  years  after  this,  the  current  coin  was  so 
clipped  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  arose.  In 
1491,  a  law  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  receiving 
or  paying  clipped  or  counterfeit  money,  and  it 
was  forbidden  to  be  imported  into  England  above 
the  value  of  )d.  About  this  time  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  Irish  coinage  was  about 
one-third,  as  appears  from  a  letter  from  Octavian, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  the  king  in  1487,  re- 
commending Arthur  Magennis  for  the  bishoprick 
of  Dromore,  wherein  he  says  the  revenue  of  the 
diocese  is  not  worth  above  forty  pounds  of  the 
coin  of  Ireland,  which  is  less  by  the  third  part 
than  the  coin  sterling.  This  debasement  of  the 
coinage  was  so  great  at  the  beginning  of  Henry 
y I  IT.*s  reign,  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Lieut, 
of  Ireland,  requested  to  be  recalled,  as  for  want 
of  money  and  supplies  from  England,  he  was 
unable  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  rebels.  1 1 
appears  too  that  in  1530,  payments  were  made  by 
weight  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
coinage,  as  Archbishop  Allan  states  that  he  was 
obliged  to  redeem  the  Archbishop^s  cross,  which 
had  been  pledged,  at  his  own  expense,  and  it  cost 
him  near  an  hundred  ounces  of  silver.  In  1530, 
there  was  a  new  coinage,  but  to  what  extent  is 
uncertain.  In  1541,  Henry  Y 1 1 1,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Ireland,  on  which  occasion  new  groats 
were  struck.  They  weighed  about  40  grains  each, 
bnt  the  metal  was  considerably  debased,  being 
9  oz.  6  dwts.  fine,  and  2  oz.  14  dwts.  alloy;  for 
which  reason  an  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  their 
importation  into  England,  under  forfeiture  of 
treble  their  value.  In  1544,  the  coinage  was  still 
further  debased  to  8  oz.  fine  and  4  oz.  alloy,  and 
six -penny  pieces  at  the  rate  of  144  to  the  pound, 
which  was  the  weight  of  the  four-jjenny  pieces  in 
England.  In  1546,  the  king  having  wasted  all 
his  resources  by  his  wars  with  Scotland  and 
France,  ordered  brass  money  to  be  coined,  and 
pass  current  for  good  and  lawfid  money  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland. 

260.  In  1551,  the  4th  of  Edward  VL,  an  in- 
denture was  made  with  Martyn  Piri  to  coin 

¥'oats  of  4  pence,  at  the  rate  of  144  to  the  pound, 
hey  weighed  therefore  40  grains.       But  the 
metal  seems  to  have  been  as  much  debased  as 


ever,  as  in  the  last  year  of  bis  reign,  the  grotts 
were  cried  down  to  2  pence. 

261.  In  1553,  Queen  Mary,  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate herself  with  her  English  subjects,  forbade 
the  currency  of  base  money,  and  ordered  the 
standard  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  restored.  But 
Ireland  was  particularly  excepted  from  the  pro- 
clamation. She  made  no  improvement  in  the 
standard,  but  ordered  shillings,  groats,  and  two^ 
penny  pieces  to  be  coined.  Forty  shillings  went 
to  the  pound,  and  weighed  144  grains.  The 
other  coins  were  in  proportion.  In  1554,  Sir 
Edmund  Peckham,  treasurer  of  the  mint  of  Eng- 
land, and  others,  were  empowered  to  make 
£10,000  worth  of  base  money  for  Ireland,  3  oz. 
fine,  and  9  oz.  alloys  of  the  same  weight  as  the  pre- 
ceding. In  1557,  they  were  empowered  to  coin 
another  quantity  of  £7,000  worth  of  similar  base 
money,  and  in  the  following  year,  £5,500  more. 

262.  Elizabeth  ordered  the  pound  of  silver  to 
be  coined  into  60  shillings,  and  carried  out  the 
reform  of  the  English  coinage  which  had  been 
determined  on  bv  Edward  VI.,  and  begun  by 
Mary.  As  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  base  coin 
in  England,  she  gave  a  commission  to  Sir 
Ekimund  Peckham  and  others,  to  convert  it  into 
harp  shillings,  and  groats,  for  the  use  of  Ireland. 
Out  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  this  base  coin, 
eight  thousand  pounds  of  harp  groats  and  shil- 
lings were  to  be  coined  3  oz.  fine,  and  9  oz.  alloy. 
The  shillings  to  be  40  to  the  pound  weight. 
Accordingly  no  sooner  was  the  Imse  money  de- 
cried in  England  than  it  was  imported  in  vast 
quantities  into  Ireland.  In  1560,  however,  the 
coinage  of  Ireland  was  restored  to  the  same  purity 
as  that  of  England.  Whereupon  the  popular 
joy  found  vent  m  the  following  doggrel : — 

**  liSt  bonfires  shine  in  every  place, 
Sinf  ,  and  ring  the  bells  apace. 
And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  grace, 
To  be  the  good  Queen  of  Ireland. 

The  gola  and  silver  which  was  bo  base. 
That  no  man  oould  endure  it,  scarce, 
Is  now  new  ooyued  with  her  own  fiioe, 
And  made  go  current  in  Ireland.** 

But  the  Queen  seemed  unable  to  carry  out  her 
plan  to  its  proper  conclusion.  Shillings  of  the 
value  of  ninepence  English  were  coined,  and 
ordered  to  pass  current  in  Ireland  for  12  pence. 
They  were  cut  at  82  to  the  pound,  and  weighed 
70|  grains. 

263.  In  1598,  the  Queen  returned  to  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coinage.  She  made  an  in- 
denture with  Sir  John  Martin  and  his  son,  the 
master  workers  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  to  coin 
shillings,  half  and  quarter  shillings,  pennies,  and 
half-pennies  for  Ireland,  of  metal  only  9  oz.  fine 
to  9  oz.  brass.  In  1601,  the  metal  was  still  further 
debased  to  2  oz.  18  dwt.  fine,  and  9  oz.  2  dwt. 
alloy.  Copper  pennies,  and  half-pennies,  were 
also  coined  1901  pennies  to  the  pound.  This  was 
during  Tyrone*8  rebellion.  The  Queen  caused 
immense  quantities  of  base  money  to  be  coined 
in  the  Tower,  and  sent  over  to  Ireland,  to  pay 
the  armv,  and  at  the  same  time  by  proclamation, 
declared  this  base  money  to  be  the  lawful  and  cur- 
rent money  of  the  country,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
received  in  all  payments  whatever,  at  its  full 
nominal  value,  shilling  for  shilling,  under  penal- 
ties for  refusal.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  cur- 
rency of  the  base  monej^  all  the  good  was  cried 
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down,  and  ordered  to  be  considered  only  as  bul- 
lion. The  policy  of  this  measure,  Camden  8a3rs, 
was  much  debated  at  the  Council^  many  of  the 
members  as  well  as  the  Queen  being  against  it  as 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  her  sub- 
jects, distasteful  to  the  army,  and  inoperative  so 
far  as  regarded  its  intended  effects  against  the 
rebels,  and  very  damaging  to  the  credit  of  the 
Queen.  But  the  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst,  after 
mnch  persuasion,  prevailed  that  it  should  be  tried 
for  a  short  time,  and  aft;erwards  the  money  should 
be  restored  to  its  full  value.  This  foolish  plan  of 
course  produced  all  the  evil,  and  none  of  the  good 
expected  from  it.  Provisions  and  all  things  im- 
mediately doubled  in  price.  Loud  complaints 
rose  from  the  army,  and  the  Lord  Deputy  him- 
self said  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  10th  Isovember, 
1601,  that  his  private  estate  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  expense  at  which  he  was  forced  to  live. 
Commerce  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  a  great 
outcry  was  raised  against  the  merchants  for 
raising  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  whereas 
it  was  clear  they  could  not  help  doing  so  when 
they  were  now  obliged  to  pay  60  pounds  Irish, 
for  what  they  could  formerly  get  for  £15  in  the 
foreign  markets.  The  same  rule  applied  to  every 
article  in  succession  in  commerce. 

264.  James  I.,  (1603,)  finding  the  rebellion 
suppressed,  issued  a  proclamation  regulating  the 
currency  of  the  Queen^s  base  money.  He  ordered 
the  standard  to  be  brought  back  to  9  oz.  fine,  and 
3  oz.  alloy,  as  was  the  old  Irish  standard,  and  the 
base  mixed  money  of  3  oz.  fine  was  reduced  to 
its  value  in  silver.  The  base  shilling  was  re- 
duced to  four-pence,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 
In  1605,  the  base  shilling  was  reduced  to  three- 
pence, and  the  others  in  proportion.  In  1607, 
English  shillings  were  made  current  in  Ireland  at 
sixteen-pence,  and  afterwards  all  English  money 
was  made  current  at  one-third  above  its  rating  in 
England.  The  exchange  between  Dublin  and 
London  was  at  20s.  Irish  for  I5s.  English.  In 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  there 
were  coined  of  Irish  sterling  money  £166,273  lis. 

265.  Charles  I.,  (1625,)  had  granted  a  patent 
to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Sir 
Francis  Crane,  to  coin  copper  farthings,  to  be 
current  in  England  and  Ireland.  These  were 
made  in  such  quantities  that,  in  1634,  a  procla- 
mation was  obliged  to  be  made  that  no  one 
should  be  obliged  to  take  them,  and  no  one  should 

?ay  more  than  two-pence  in  farthings  at  once, 
n  the  same  year  the  exportation  of  all  the  good 
gold  and  silver  coin  from  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  bad  state  of  the  coinage, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  both 
houses,  aft«r  many  debates,  agreed  to  petition  the 
King  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Mint  at 
Dublin.  The  King  agreed  to  this,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  it  shotdd  be  done,  and  mon^  struck 
of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  that  of  England. 
But,  from  the  troubles  that  broke  out  soon  after- 
wards, it  was  never  carried  out  In  1637,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  name  of  Irish,  or  harp-money, 
should  be  abolished,  and  all  accounts,  receipte, 
and  payments  reduced  to  sterling,  and  made  in 
English  money,  to  the  great  simplification  of 
business. 

266.  Cromwell  coined  no  money  for  Ireland. 
During  the  commonwealth  many  persons  in 
Dublin    and    other    places    issued    brass    or 


copper  tokens,  with  their  names  and  places  of 
abode  upon  them,  which  passed  for  a  penny  each 
in  their  neighbourhoods,  and  among  their  cus- 
tomers. This  expedient  was  frequently  repeated 
during  the  following  reigns.  In  1651,  sevend 
persons  in  London  sent  over  great  quantities  of 
clipped  and  base  money,  which  they  issued  by 
means  of  agents,  several  of  whom  were  caught 
and  executed.  The  clipped  money  was  ordered 
to  pass  by  weight  only.  The  base  half-crowns 
were  so  bad  that  they  were  not  really  worth  more 
than  two-pence.  Some  Peru  pieces  current  for 
4s.  6d.  were  not  really  worth  more  than  2s.  4d. 
Out  of  pieces  of  this  kind  in  circulation  to  the 
amount  of  £635,  it  was  found  on  assay  that  they 
were  not  really  worth  more  than  £401  in  sterling 
money.  The  council  repeated  the  request  to  have 
a  mint  in  Dublin,  but  it  was  never  done. 

267.  In  1660,  Charles  II.,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  arising  from  the  base  coin, 
found  it  expedient  to  legidise  and  regulate  the 
value  of  several  kinds  of  foreign  coins ;  by  this 
proclamation  we  ascertain  the  names  of  those  in 
circulation.    They  were, — 

GrOLD. 

Wbioht.       Valom. 

.«.     ^. ,  ^^^^  €"»••     if    «.  d. 

The  Rider 6  12  ...  I    2  6 

The  Half  Rider 8    6  ...  0  11  8 

The  Spanish  or  French  Quadruple)  i<r    o       o    a  rx 

Pistole .:...|^^   ®-^    *  ^ 

The   Spanish  or  French   Double!  q  lo       t  io  a 

Pistole i  ^  1^   ••  -^  "  " 

The  Spanish  or  French  Pistole 4    8  ...  0  16  0 

The  Spanish  or  French  Half  Pistole   2    4  ...  0    8  0 

The  Double  Ducat 4  12  ...  0  18  0 

The  Ducat   2    6  ...  0   9  0 

The  Spanish  Suffrain   7    2  ...  1    8  0 

The  Spanish  Half  Sufiram 8  12  ...  0  14  0 

SiLVBB. 

The  Mexico  Rix  or  Cross  Dollar  ...  17    0  ...  0    4    9 

The  Portugal  Royal  14    0  ...  0    8    6 

The  Ducatoon 20  16  ...  0    6    9 

The  old  Peru  piece,  and  French)  i^    ^       n    a    a 

Louis  J^'    o  ...  u    4    ^ 

and  their  halves  and  qufuiiers  in  similar  proportions. 
All  persons  were  forbidden  to  make  and 
issue  tokens  without  licence  from  the  king.  But 
the  want  of  small  change  continuing,  these  tokens 
were  as  abundant  as  ever  in  1672.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
specie  of  all  sorts,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  bad 
state  of  the  coinage,  was  so  common  that  it  was 
forbidden  by  proclamation,  and  another  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  tokens.  Flans  were 
discussed  for  supplying  copper  money  to  replace 
them;  but  nothing  was  done  till  1680,  when  a 
patent  fur  21  years  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong  and  Colonel  George  Legg,  to  make 
copper  halfpence  to  weigh  110  grains  Troy. 
These  were  declared  to  be  current  coin,  and  all 
tokens  were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
No  one,  however,  was  bound  to  receive  payment 
in  these  halfpence  of  more  than  5s.  in  any  one 
sum  of  £100.  And  in  case  traders  had  more 
than  they  could  employ  of  them,  the  patentees 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  exchange 
21s.  in  halfpence  for  20s.  in  gold  or  silver.  These 
coins  were  the  best  copper  money  yet  struck  for 
Ireland.  The  foreign  coins  current  in  the  country 
were  somewhat  raised  in  rating  in  1683. 

268.  In  March,  1689,  the  king,  beinff  driven 
out  of  England,  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  imme- 
diately raised  the  rating  of  the  foreign  gold  and 
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sUver  coins.  The  guinea  was  ordered  to  pass  for 
248.,  and  the  shilling  at  13d.  This  rating  con- 
tinned  till  1826,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression used  with  regard  to  the  Irish  exchange, 
that  it  was  at  par  when  at  8^,  which  simply 
meant  that  £108  6s.  8d.  Irish  was  equal  to  £100 
sterling.  This  raising  of  the  denomination  was 
done  under  the  delusive  idea  that  the  money 
could  be  retained  in  the  kingdom,  as  merchants 
were  beginning  to  leave  it,  with  their  effects,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  war  they  evidently  fore- 
saw. Such  expedients,  however,  were  futile. 
The  king  then  determined  to  seize  the  coining 
presses  of  Sir  John  Knox,  to  whom  Armstrong's 
patent  had  been  transferred  four  years  before, 
and  coin  brass  and  copper  mixed  metal  money. 
This  was  ordered  to  be  received  in  aU  payments 
whatever  as  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  silver. 
Some  old  brass  guns  in  the  castle  yard  were  sent 
to  the  Mint  to  be  turned  into  this  money,  and  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue  were  ordered  to  collect 
all  the  copper  and  brass  they  could  in  their  res- 
pective districts,  and  send  it  to  the  Mint.  Several 
proclamations  were  issued,  regulating  the  currency 
of  this  brass  money.  In  1690,  pennies  were  struck 
of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  and  crown  pieces  of 
white  mixed  metal.  In  June,  the  half-crowns 
were  called  in,  and  re-issued  as  crowns.  People 
were  forbidden  to  give  more  than  30s.  in  brass  or 
copper  money  for  the  French  louis  of  gold,  or  for 
any  guinea  more  than  38s.,  under  pain  of  death 
and  forfeiture.  Counterfeiting  this  coin  was 
declared  high  treason. 

269.  The  metal  of  which  this  money  was  made 
was  a  mixture  of  old  guns,  broken  bells,  copper, 
brass,  pewter,  and  the  refuse  of  metals,  melted 
down  together,  and  in  reality  was  worth  about  3d. 
or  4d.  the  pound,  but  by  the  last  issue  it  was 
made  to  be  current  at  about  £10  sterling 
the  pound.  In  twelve  months  time  there  was 
coined  in  weight  of  metal  389,724  pounds,  to 
be  current  at  the  nominal  value  of  £1,596,799, 
and  from  the  subsequent  raising  of  the  half- 
crowns  to  crowns,  the  nominal  value  was  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  two  millions.  When  the 
king  was  finally  driven  out  of  Ireland,  only 
£22,489  was  left  in  the  Mint.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  King  William  issued 
a  proclamation  reducing  this  base  money  to  its 
real  value  as  metal.  The  crown  pieces  were 
reduced  to  one  penny,  and  the  shillings  to  a  far- 
thing. In  1693,  it  was  totally  abolished,  and  a 
proper  coinage  issued  instead.  In  1696,  the  dis- 
orders of  the  English  coinage  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  guineas  were  raised  to  26s.,  and  the  shilling 
to  Is.  2d.  In  1697,  much  forged  and  base  coin 
was  imported  from  Scotland,  and  much  counter- 
feit gold  and  silver  money  was  in  circulation.  In 
1701,  the  values  of  the  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin 
were  reduced  to  their  former  rates. 

270.  Anne  coined  no  money  for  Ireland,  but 
issued  some  regulations  regarding  the  current 
foreign  coins.  They  were  to  be  received,  if  light, 
upon  paying  two-pence  for  every  grain  deficient 
in  gold,  and  1  id.  for  every  J  dwt.  in  silver.  In 
1718,  the  lord  justices  ordered  that  gold  and 
silver  money  should  only  pass  by  weight. 

271.  In  1722,  George  I.  granted  an  exclusive 
patent  for  fourteen  years  to  a  Mr.  Wood  to  coin 
hal4[>ence  and  farthings  for  the  use  of  Ireland ; 
the  whole  quantity  for  that  space  of  time  to  bo 


limited  to  360  tons  of  copper,  a  pound  of 
copper  to  be  coined  into  2s.  6d.  One  hundred 
tons  were  to  be  issued  during  the  first  year,  and 
twenty  during  each  of  the  remaining  thirteen.  A 
rent  of  £800  per  annum  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
king,  and  £200  to  his  clerk  comptrollers.  If  the 
whole  quantity  of  copper  had  been  coined,  the 
360  tons,  at  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  would  have 
amounted  to  £100,800  in  current  value.  But 
according  to  the  report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the 
copper  was  not  worth  in  the  market  above  12d. 
or  13d.  the  pound,  and  might  be  purchased  in 
Bristol  for  £40,320,  and  consequently  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  patentee  would  have  been 
£60,480,  out  of  which,  deducting  the  reserved 
rent  of  £14,000,  the  profit  of  the  patentee  would 
have  been  £46,480.  But  the  coins  were  not 
even  struck  of  their  stipulated  weight,  and  con- 
sequently the  loss  to  Ireland  would  have  been 
much  greater.  It  was  found  that  their  weight 
varied  from  120  to  96  grains,  so  that  the  loss  upon 
some  sorts  was  30  per  cent,  more  than  even 
allowed  by  the  patent. 

272.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  coinage  was  very  much  wanted,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  extremely  weU 
executed.  Wood  himself,  though  contemptuously 
designated  as  a  low  mechanic,  and  a  hardware 
man,  in  the  controversy  we  must  now  notice,  was 
in  fact  a  great  proprietor  and  renter  of  iron 
mines,  and  he  was  the  lessee  of  the  mines  in  the 
crownlands  in  thirty-nine  counties.  He  owned, 
besides,  several  large  iron  and  copper  works. 
There  was,  consequently,  no  impropriety  in  his 
executing  the  work,  any  more  than  in  Boulton 
and  Watt  executing  the  copper  coinage  of  Eng- 
land in  1797.  Under  other  circumstances,  the 
new  coinage  would  probably  have  been  received 
with  favor. 

273.  But  there  was  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  a 
man  of  turbulent  and  discontented  spirit,  Swift, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  of  a  bitter  and  malignant 
temper,  beyond  even  the  usual  bitterness  of  ma- 
lignancy of  the  factions  of  those  d&ys.  Hating 
with  all  the  hatred  of  a  renegade  the  party  in 
power,  seeing  his  hopes  of  advancement  for  ever 
blasted  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the  party  he 
had  adopted,  its  leaders  proscribed  and  in  exile, 
and  doomed  to  live  among  a  people  he  despised, 
and  in  a  country  he  detested,  he  had  long  been 
seizing  every  opportunity  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  agamst  England.  Already,  in  1720, 
he  had,  with  his  powcirfhl  invective  aiid  satire, 
quashed  the  project  for  establishing  a  National 
Bank  in  Dublin.  The  imaginary  grievance  of 
Wood's  half-pence  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  He  had  written  a  pamphlet  in  1720 
to  excite  the  Irish  to  use  nothing  but  home  manu- 
factures, for  which  the  printer  was  prosecuted, 
and  the  jury  overawed  into  giving  a  verdict  for 
the  Crown  by  the  Chief  Justice.  There  were 
some  circumstances,  however,  to  lay  hold  of 
in  Wood's  patent.  It  had  been  passed  without 
consulting  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  JPrivy  Council 
of  Ireland.  The  chief  Whig  family,  the  Brodericks, 
were  in  an  ill  humour  with  Walpole,  and  opposed 
the  grant,  and  Carteret  fomented  the  opposition 
to  embarrass  his  rival  in  the  cabinet  The  Par- 
liament was  thus  easily  persuaded  to  consider 
itself  insulted,  and  addressed  the  Crown  to  stop 
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the  coinage,  as  inyolying  a  mark  of  subjection  to 
England.  The  Dean  was  not  slow  to  seise  the 
opportunity.  Three  letters  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers, signed  M.  B.  Drapier,  attacking  the  new 
coinage  as  redded  its  yalne  and  weight.  There 
was  nothing  in  these  papers  but  the  most  legiti- 
mate objections,  expressed  in  so  cutting  and 
masterly  a  style,  that  every  one  knew  that  the 
Drapier  could  be  no  other  but  one  man.  The 
most  prodigious  ferment  Immediately  arose.  The 
tradesmen  to  whom  the  new  coins  were  consigned 
gave  public  notice  that  they  would  haye  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Associations  were  formed  to 
refuse  them.  Apprentices  and  errand  boys  told 
their  employers  they  would  not  take  these  drossy 
half-pence,  "  for  they  could  get  neither  news,  ale, 
tobacco,  or  brandy  for  such  cursed  stuflf."  Swift 
preached  openly  against  the  new  half-pence,  as 
well  as  writing.  Me  poured  out  a  p^ect  fire 
storm  of  ballads,  satires,  squibs,  and  libels,  which 
were  propagated  by  hawkers.  Riotous  processions 
burnt  Woc^  in  effigy.  No  man*s  life  was  safe 
who  was  supposed  to  favor  him.  The  most  trea- 
sonable and  libellous  pamphlets  circulated  freely, 
without  the  Goyemment  duing  to  notice  them, 
80  long  as  they  contained  some  mention  of  Wood's 
half-pence.  It  was  quite  clear  that  an  attempt 
to  enforce  their  circulation  would  produce  a  civil 
war. 

274.  Walpole,  at  last  thoroughly  alarmed  at 
the  state  of  things,  tried  to  back  out  gradually 
from  his  position,  without  too  manifest  a  confes- 
sion of  the  defeat  of  the  government.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  issue  should  be  reduced  to 
X40,000.  This,  however,  did  not  pacify  the 
people.  By  a  stroke  of  policy,  the  minister 
determined  to  send  Carteret,  who  embarrassed 
him  in  the  cabinet,  and  who  for  that  purpose  had 
fomented  the  opposition,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  people  beina;  now  thoroughly 
roused,  the  Dean,  in  a  fourth  letter,  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  asserted  the  independence  of  Ireland. 
Carteret  was  obliged  to  offer  a  reward  of  £300 
ibr  the  discovery  of  the  author,  whom  every  one 
knew.  The  printer,  Harding,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  a  crown  prosecution  begun 
against  him.  One  day,  at  a  levee,  the  Dean,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  courtiers,  burst  through 
them,  and  demanded  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  a 
boisterous  tone,  why  a  poor  tradesman,  who  had 
done  nothing  but  publish  three  letters  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  was  thus  treated.  Carteret, 
who  must  have  been  laughinj^  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  solemn  comedy,  replied  with  dexterous 
urbanity, 

'^  Bee  dura,  et  r^gni  novitas,  me  talia  oogunt 
Moliri,'* 

to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  bystanders. 

275.  The  grand  jury  i^ored  the  biU,  notwith- 
standing all  the  browbeating  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  had  been  just  bu'ely  successful  a  few  years 
before  in  getting  a  verdict  against  the  printer  of 
one  of  Swift's  former  pamphlets  on  trade.  The 
next  grandjury  of  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin 
presented  Wood's  scheme  as  a  fraud  and  a  cheat, 
and  expressed  theirgratitude  to  the  patriots  who 
had  exposed  it.  llie  Drapier  now  was  more 
treasonable  than  ever,  and  tne  remaining  letters 
are  more  political  than  economical  At  last, 
seeing  that  the  scheme  was  hopeless,  Wood  was 


obliged  to  surrender  his  patent,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £3,000  a  year  for  12  years. 

276.  Factitious  as  the  Dean*s  outcry  against 
the  balance  was  in  the  main,  he  had  one  strong 
point  at  least  in  his  favor.  The  manner  in  which 
Wood's  patent  was  carried  through  was  certainly 
a  slight  to  the  country.  The  former  patents  had 
been  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland;  and 
besides  that,  the  patentees  had  always  been 
obliged  to  buy  beu^k  their  own  coin  on  de- 
mand in  ffold  and  silver,  which  indeed  was  the 
reason  why  they  abandoned  them  as  unprofitable. 
Wood's  patent  contained  no  such  stipulation. 

277.  In  1725,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to 
make  the  new  gold  coin  of  Portugal  current  in 
Ireland.  It  was  of  the  weight  of  1 8  dwts.  9  gms., 
and  made  current  at  £4,  and  its  subdivisions  in 
proportion.  The  complaints  of  the  want  of  small 
change  were  as  loud  as  ever,  and  the  usual  con- 
sequence had  followed,  namely  the  issue  of  tokens 
by  private  persons.  Numerous  persons  in  the 
north  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  made  cop- 
per and  silver  tokens,  which  they  passed  as 
promissory  notes  among  their  workmen,  customers 
and  neighbours,  those  of  copper  for  twopence,  and 
those  of  silver  for  threepence.  The  copper  ones 
had  on  them,  /  promise  to  pay  the  hearer  two^ 
pencej  and  the  silver  ones,  /  promise  to  pay  the 
bearer  threepence,  and  each  nad  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  who  issued  them.  In 
Dublin  they  were  even  higher.  One  Maculla,  a 
brazier,  issued  a  neat  copper  penny  and  half- 
penny, having  on  one  side,  /  promise  to  pay  the 
bearer  on  demand  twentypenceforthese,  ana  on  the 
reverse.  Cash  notes  vat.  received f  1729,  James 
Mactdla^  Id.  or  ^d.  In  order  to  remedy  these  in- 
conveniences, the  government,  in  1736,  ordered 
50  tons  of  copper  to  be  coined  five  sixths  into 
balance,  at  the  rate  of  52  halfpence,  and  the  re- 
maining one  sixth  into  farthings  at  the  rate  of 
104  farthmgs  to  the  pound  weight.  The  cost  of 
this  to  be  borne  by  the  crown,  and  any  profits 
above  the  expense  of  coining  to  go  to  the  nation. 
This  was  done,  and  the  new  coinage  was  issued 
for  circulation  In  April,  1737,  and  was  considered 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  coinage. 

278.  The  disproportion  between  the  values  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins,  compared  to  the  value 
of  the  metals  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  pro- 
duced their  usual  consequences.  Grold  was  over- 
rated by  about  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  silver  coin 
was  melted  down,  and  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties, in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  and  pendties  to 
the  contrary.  To  remedy  this  many  plans  were 
suggested,  and  many  pamphlets  written.  The 
government  adopted  the  plan  of  lowering  the 
rating  of  the  gold  coin.  Tne  guinea  was  rated  at 
22s.  9d. ;  the  moidore  at  29s.  3d. ;  the  quadruple 
pistole  at  £3  138. ;  the  Louis  d'or  at  22s. ;  and 
the  Portugal  gold  coin  at  £3  17s.  8d.  But  Simon 
says  ^e  government  mistook  the  remedy.  The 
guineas  were  generidly  light,  so  that  any  one  who 
had  100  of  them,  instead  of  having  £113  15s.  of 
real  value  as  he  ought  to  have,  had  not  in  fact 
more  than  £106  5s.  at  a  moderate  medium.  The 
owner  of  100  moidores  of  full  weight  had  before 
the  reduction  150  pounds,  or,  £144  lis.  8d.,  if 
according  to  Newton,  they  were  worth  27s.  9d. 
English,  which  was  29s.  lid.  Irish.  By  the  pro- 
clamation they  were  reduced  to  29s.  3d.,  and 
therefore  the  loss  upon  100,  would  be  £5  8s.  4d., 
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whereas  the  loss  upon  100  light  gnineas  woald  be 
£1  lOs.  Upon  £150  of  the  current  English  shil- 
lings and  sixpences,  there  was,  on  an  average,  a 
deficiency  of  £34  12s.  3d.  Simon  says  that  the 
silver  ought  to  have  been  raised  to  an  equality  with 
the  gold,  which  would  have  prevented  the  melt- 
ing and  exportation  of  the  silver  coinage,  which, 
in  1737,  was  so  scarce  that  a  well  preserved  half- 
crown  was  a  great  rarity  even  among  the  curious. 
They  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  were  issued. 
The  only  current  silver  money  was  English  shil- 
lings, not  worth  more  than  9d.  or  lOd.,  and  six- 
pences  not  worth  a  groat.  The  reason  of  this 
was  that  silver  was  sold  at  5s.  6d.  the  ounce  in 
England,  and  5s.  9d.  the  ounce  in  Ireland,  making 
a  profit  of  about  «£7  Is.  9d.  per  cent,  on  exporting 
it. 

279.  Nothing  requiring  particular  remark  oc- 
curred till  1804,  when  the  coinage  of  Ireland  was 
again  in  a  most  disgraceful  state.  The  best  des- 
cription of  coins  was  silver,  but  so  light  that  21s. 
were  not  really  worth  more  than  98.  The  total 
disappearance  of  the  good  money  was  greatly 
caused  by  the  extravagant  over-issues  of  the 
Bank  of  L-eland,  and  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 


Irish  Exchanges,  whose  report  is  fully  noticed  nnder 
Banking  in  Ireland  (§  342.)  An  attempt  waA 
made  by  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  procure  an  Act  to  assimilate  the  Irish  and 
English  money  of  account ;  but  it  did  not  succeed 
until  1825,  when  an  Act  (Statute  1825,  c.  79) 
was  passed  to  assimilate  the  currency  and  monies 
of  account  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  this  it  was 
enacted  that  all  payments  of  every  description, 
contracted  to  be  made  in  Irish  currency  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  should  be  satisfied  by 
payment  of  12-13th8  of  the  amount  in  British 
currency.  Provisions  were  made  for  changing 
all  sorts  of  sums  from  Irish  into  English  currency. 
The  Irish  copper  coinage  was  then  called  in,  and 
exchanged  for  British  copper  money;  and  all 
bankers  were  to  call  in  their  notes  payable  in 
Irish  currency,  and  re-issue  them  pay^le  in 
British  currency. 

EMay  on  Irish  Coins^  and  the  Currency  oj 
Foreign  Monies  in  Ireland,  lij  James  Simon, 
with  Mr.  Snelling*s  supplement.    Dublin,  1810. 

A  view  of  the  Coinage  of  Ireland.  By  John 
Lindsay.    Cork,  1839. 
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On  the  Coinage  of  France. 

280.  In  order  to  render  the  history  of  the 
coinage  of  France  intelligible  to  the  reader,  we 
prefix  the  measures  of  weight  and  fineness 
formerly  in  use. 

The  fineness  of  gold  was  measured  as  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Carats  or  the  l-24th  part. 

The  fineness  of  silver  was  measured  by  the 
Denier,  which  was  the  I -12th  part.  The  Denier 
was  divided  into  24  grains,  and  each  grain  into 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths. 

The  measure  of  weight  first  used  was  the  Livre 
or  Pound,  of  12  ounces,  which  were  rather  larger 
than  the  Roman  ounce.  The  Marc  of  8  ounces 
was,  however,  afterwards  substituted  for  it,  and 
the  divisions  of  the  Marc  were, 

The  Marc  was  divided  into  8  ounoes. 
The  Ounce       „  „    8  ctos. 

The  Gros  „  „    8  deniers. 

The  Denier      „  „    24  grains. 

The  Denier  and  the  Grain  were  thus  both  mea- 
sures of  weight,  as  well  as  fineness. 

28 1 .  The  Romans  established  mints  at  Treves, 
Lyons,  and  Aries,  at  which  they  coined  both 
gold  and  silver ;  and  when  the  Franks  conquered 
the  country,  they  adopted  and  continued  the 
coinage  already  existing.  The  gold  coinage  con- 
sisted of  Sols,  Demi  Sols,  and  Tiers  de  Sol.  The 
Sol  was  coined  at  the  rate  of  72  to  the  pound, 
and  weighed  96  grains,  or  6  to  the  ounce.  These 
ounces  were,  however,  l-9th  lighter  than  the 
French  ounces  subsequently  adopted.  The  Roman 
ponnd  of  12  ounces  was  only  equal  to  10|  French 
ounces.  The  sols,  therefore,  weighed  85J  grains, 
poids  de  marc.  The  half  sols  weighed  42f ,  and 
the  tiers  de  sol  28  4-9th  grains.  The  sol  con- 
tinued to  be  the  general  name  for  the  gold  coin 
until  the  Capetian  dynasty,  when  the  Fhrin  was 
adopted. 

282.  GoXi  coins  were  ordered  to  be  made  of 
pure  gold,  but  some  portion  of  alloy  was  some- 
times mixed  with  them.  In  order,  probably,  to 
guard  against  this,  the  Roman  Emperors  since 
Valentin ian,  had  adopted  the  practice  already 
spoken  of,  §56,  as  being  in  use  by  the  Babylonian 
kings,  of  melting  all  the  money  received  as  tribute, 
and  keeping  it  in  masses  of  bnllion  in  their 
treasuries,  and  coining  it  as  required,  or  even  pay- 
ing it  away  in  ingots.  The  kings  of  France 
adopted  this  practice,  as  did  many  of  the  French 
nobility,  until  Philip  le  Bel.  In  contracts  and 
laws,  pavments  and  fines  were  directed  to  be  paid 
in  pounds,  or  marcs  of  gold  and  silver. 

283.  The  Salic  law  proves  that  the  sol  of  gold 
was  equal  to  40  deniers  of  silver,  TTit.  1.  §  5.  Tit. 
40.  §  13),  and  the  demi-sol,  ana  tiers  de  sol  in 
proportion.  These  deniers  were  of  silver,  11  den. 
12  grns.  fine,  and  weighed  21  grains.  From  these 
pieces  it  appears  that  silver  was  to  gold,  as 
1  to  10. 

284.  Money  of  copper,  and  base  metal,  of  the 
Merovingian  race  is  also  in  existence,  but  so  worn 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  its  weight,  value, 
or  denomination. 

285.  Besides  these  there  was  the  sol  of  silver 
of  12  deniers.  It  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  this  was  an  actual  coin,  or  only  money 
of  account.  Some  writers  affirm  that  there  were 
actual  coins  of  that  denomination  ;  but  none  have 
ever  been  found.  It  would  certainly  appear  more 
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probable  that,  like  the  shilling  in  England,  until 
coined  by  Henry  VII.,  it  was  merely  money  of 
account.  If  they  had  been  coins,  they  would 
have  weighed  345  grains ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  coin  of  that  weight  is  known  to  have 
been  struck  in  those  times.  The  sol  of  12  deniers 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  2nd  Canon  of  the  Council 
held  in  the  palace  of  Estines,  near  Binche,  in 
Hainault,  by  order  of  Carloman,  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  1st  March,  744.  By  this,  all  military 
men  who  held  possessions  from  religious  bodies 
were  ordered  to  pay  every  year  a  sol  of  12 
deniers  to  the  church,  or  monastery,  whose 
tenants  they  were  {Le  Blanc,  p.  41.),  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Reims,  speaks  of  tne  sols  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  St.  Remy,  which  were  of.  gold  and 
worth  40  deniers.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
from  these  difierent  sols  being  specified  on  diff^ 
rent  occasions,  that  they  were  distinct,  although 
some  writers  have  maintained  the  contrary, 
saying  that  the  same  sols  were  sometimes  worth 
40,  and  at  other  times  worth  12  deniers.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  that 
Pepin  had  commuted  the  penalties  fixed  in  the 
Salic  law  at  gold  sols  of  40  deniers,  to  silver 
sols  of  12  deniers,  and  this  commutation  was 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne  by  the  41st  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Reims  in  813,  and  subsequently 
by  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  It  is  also  said  in  the 
Capitularies  of  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  797,  that  12  deniers  made  a  sol  of  silver. 

286.  The  quantity  of  silver,  however,  in 
these  sols  Is  not  known.  Pepin  ordered  that  not 
more  than  22  should  be  cut  out  of  the  pound 
weight,  from  which  we  should  infer  that  it  had 
previously  been  cut  into  a  greater  number.  If, 
then,  the  sol  contained  12  deniers  at  21  grains,  it 
would  have  weighed  252  grains. 

287.  Pepin,  the  first  of  the  second,  or  Carlo- 
vingian  race,  was  elected  king  in  751.  In  a 
Parliament  held  at  Verneuil  in  755,  he  ordered 
that  the  pound  weight  of  silver  should  be  cut  into 
22  sols,  of  which  the  moneyer  might  retain  1  as 
payment  for  his  trouble,  and  he  was  to  give  the 
remaining  21  to  the  person  who  brought  the  silver. 
By  this  ordinance,  the  earliest  existing  respecting 
the  French  coinage,  the  denier  was  to  weigh  23| 
grains,  which  would  bring  the  weight  of  Uie  sol 
to  279  grains. 

288.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  increased 
weight  of  the  gold  sol,  under  the  Carlovingian 
race.  The  specimens  of  it  which  exist  are  much 
heavier  than  those  of  the  first  dynasty,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Blanc,  weigh  132  grains.  Now,  as 
the  gold  sol  was  rated  at  40  deniers,  it  was  clearly 
necessary  that  it  should  be  increased  in  weight,  if 
the  silver  deniers  were.  This  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  excellent  writer,  who 
supposes,  p.  89,  that  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver  had  changed  to  11  to  1. 

289.  This  retention  of  1  sol  out  of  22  by  the 
moneyer,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of 
the  duty,  or  charge,  afterwards,  so  extravagantly 
abused,  of  seignorage^  as  it  was  clearly  much 
greater  than  was  necessary  for  the  mere  expense 
of  coining.  It  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  Romans  did  not  even  take  the 
expense  of  coinage,  which  was  done  at  the 
charge  of  the  State,  as  at  the  English  Mint,^oe 
Charles  U.     Any  private  person  might  take 
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hlB  bnllion  to  the  Mint,  and  receive  back  weight 
for  weight  in  coins.  Hence  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion  were  exactly  of  the  same  value  as  gold 
and  silver  in  coin.  It  appears  that  this  seignorage, 
or  tax,  was  considerably  increased  by  subsequent 
kings,  and  formed  an  important  part  of  their 
revenue.  Louis  le  Debonuaire  granted  the  right 
of  coining  to  the  monastery  of  St  Medard,  at 
Soissons,  and  of  retaining  the  seignorage,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  services  performed  by  them 
in  honor  of  St.  Sebastian.  Charles  the  Bald 
granted  the  same  privileges  to  the  Bishops  of 
Langres.  Charles  the  Simple  granted  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Clement  the  19th  part  of  the 
moneyage  or  the  tax  upon  the  money  coined  at 
the  Palace  of  Compiegne.  Henry  1.  granted  to 
St.  Magloire  the  tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
port,  except  that  on  money,  which  he  had  already 
f^ven  to  some  one  else.  Philip  Augustus,  in  1202, 
in  granting  a  lease  of  the  Mint  at  Toumay,  re- 
served to  himself  the  third  part  of  the  moneyage 
levied.  The  private  lords,  too,  who  had  the  right 
of  coining,  were  allowed  to  levy  this  tax.  But 
its  amount  is  not  known  from  the  time  of 
Pepin,  who  took  the  22nd  part  of  12  ounces,  to 
St.  Louis,  who  coined  the  marc  into  58  sols,  and 
kept  back  3  sols  5  deniers  for  charges  of  coining 
and  seignorage.  This  was  the  16th  part.  A  pro- 
portionate tax  was  levied  on  coining  gold.  The 
seignorage  was  given  up  by  severS  succeeding 
kines,  such  as  Philip  of  Yalois,  John,  and  Louis 

290.  This  seignorage  or  moneyage,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  which  the 
kings  derived  from  their  domain.  Conjoined  with 
the  right  of  debasing  their  coin,  which  was  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  Philip  le  Bel  to  be  an  undoubted 
privilege  of  the  French  kings,  it  was  exactly 
similar  to  the  extravagant  abuses  of  paper  money 
in  modem  times.  Charles  VI.,  as  we  shidl  see 
subsequently,  declared  that  it  was  his  only  re- 
source to  resist  the  damnable  invasion  of  the 
English.  The  necessities  of  Charles  VII.  were 
so  great  that  he  kept  back  three-fourths  of  the 
marc  of  silver,  and  still  more  of  the  marc  of  gold. 
The  grievances  and  confusion  caused  by  this  to 
the  people  were  so  great  that  they  formally  agreed 
with  him  to  pa^  him  tallies  and  aids  in  considera- 
tion of  his  givmg  up  this  right.  Thus  tallies  and 
aids  originated  in  France  as  a  commutation  of  the 
right  of  debasing  and  tampering  with  the  coinage, 
as  we  have  already  seen  that  in  England  a  tax 
was  levied  in  commutation  of  moneyage,  which 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Under  Louis  Vn.  and  Philippe 
Augustus,  towns  and  whole  provinces  agreed  to 
a  triennial  tax  in  consideration  of  the  king  aban- 
doning this  alleged  right. 

291.  Charlemagne  introduced  a  change  of 
great  importance  in  the  coinage  of  France,  which 
was  adopted  throughout  Europe,  though  at  what 
time  is  not  certain.  It  appem  from  the  Chron- 
icle of  St.  Gal  that  in  779,  which  was  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  there  was  a  severe  famine  in 
France.  To  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
prayers,  fasts,  and  alms  were  ordered.  A  council 
royal  was  held  at  Heristal,  and  its  orders  are  in- 
serted in  the  Capitularies.  Every  bishop  and 
abbd,  and  abbess  who  could,  were  ordered  to  give 
a  pound  weisht  of  silver,  or  its  value ;  the  less 
rich  ones,  half  a  pound,  and  the  poor  ones,  5  sols. 


The  rich  counts  were  to  give  one  pound  weight, 
and  the  poorer  ones  half  a  pound.  Theki^s 
vassals  who  held  200  houses,  were  to  give  half  a 
pound ;  those  who  held  100  houses,  6  sols ;  those 
who  held  50  houses,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  silver. 
Besides  that,  they  and  their  households  were  to 
fast  two  days,  or  to  commute  it,  the  rich  for 
three  ounces  of  silver,  the  middliiu^  ones  fbr  30 
deniers,  and  the  poor  ones  for  15.  It  thus  clearly 
appears  that  the  livre  was  divided  into  20  sols» 
and  the  denier  weighed  25  12-20ths  grains. 
Existingspecimens  fully  confirm  this  calcmation. 
So  also  20  deniers  weighed  an  ounce.  Le  Blanc 
says  that  the  Roman  ounce  weighed  576  grains, 
which  were  equal  to  512  French  grains  poitU  de 
marc.  The  division  of  the  pound  wei(^t  into  20 
sols,  and  the  sol  into  12  deniers,  at  this  time»  is 
fully  confirmed  by  contemporary 'writers. 

292.  This  division  is  also  confirmed  by  an 
ordinance  of  Charlemagne  in  805.  Those  who 
failed  to  appear  at  the  muster  of  the  army  after 
the  ban  or  summons  was  published,  were  to  be 
fined  30  solidi,  or  a  pound  and  a  half.  He  also 
appointed  that  those  guilty  of  sacrilege  should  be 
fined  30  pounds,  or  600  solidi,  as  is  stated  in  a 
decree  of  Pope  John  YIU.,  which  was  published 
at  the  Council  of  Troy,  in  Champa^e,  in  879. — 
(Le  Blanc,  p.  95). 

293.  Otner  authors  might  be  quoted  if  neces- 
sary to  prove  this,  but  the  foregoing  are  enough. 
From  this  time,  however,  the  pound  weight  was 
divided  into  20  solidi,  or  shillings,  which  tiius 
became  the  pound  in  tale.  And  thenceforward 
20  solidi,  or  shillings,  were  called  a  pamd,  eyesk 
after  the  weight  of  the  solidus,  or  snilling,  was 
greatly  diminished  from  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
pound  weight.  This  has  been  done  in  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Italy,  and  gives  the  solu- 
tion of  that  puzzle,  which  is  so  mysterious  to 
many  persons — the  meaning  of  the  pound  ster* 
ling,  and  which  so  many  persons  believe  to  be 
an  inscrutable  myth.  Le  Blanc  says,  p.  96,  that 
the  sols  of  Charlemagne  were  equal  to  40  sols  of 
hisday(1692J. 

294.  Charlemagne  not  only  founded  a  new 
epoch  in  the  denomination  and  weight  of  the 
coinage,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  he  adopted  a 
new  standard  pound.  The  Merovingian  race  used 
the  Roman  pound,  which  had  been  long  established 
in  the  country.  Charlemagne  took  the  French 
pound  as  his  standard  measure,  which  was  12 
ounces,  poids  de  marcy  and  was  heavier  than  the 
Roman  pound,  as  12  ounces  of  the  latter  are 
equal  to  only  10|  of  the  former.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  le  Blanc  cites  the  following  circumstances : 
First,  that  the  existing  deniers  of  Charlemagne, 
several  of  which  are  well  preserved,  weigh  from 
27  to  28  grains,  and  28  4-5ths  grains,  were  the 
20th  part  of  the  French  ounce  used  in  his  day 
(1692).  From  the  weight  of  these  deniers,  the 
sol  should  weigh  345 1  grains,  poidt  de  marCy 
which  was  very  nearly  two  thiras  of  the  ecu  of 
60  sols.  Besides  these,  it  appears  from  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  Charlemagne  instituted  a 

■new  pound.  In  a  deed  of  the  church  of 
Osnaburg,  he  speaks  of  '*  Sixty  solidi  of  our 
weight.**  In  another  deed  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  in  1234,  a  payment  is  ordered  of  100 
pounds  of  the  weight  of  Charles.  Arnold  of 
Lubeck  speaks  of  4,000  marcs,  to  be  measured  bv 
the  public  weight,  which  Charlemagne  instituted. 
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Gratter  gives  the  figare  of  a  cq>per  weight  with 
the  inscription  on  it,  pondus  Carolu 

295.  In  794,  Charlemagne  issued  a  regulation 
respecting  his  money,  it  appears  that  during  his 
perpetual  wars,  the  money  had  been  somewhat 
debased,  either  In  weight  or  alloy.  Being  at 
Frankfort  that  year,  he  ordered  that  the  deniers 
he  had  recently  struck  should  be  current  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  should  be  legal  tender 
in  all  transactions  between  man  and  man,  so  long 
as  they  bore  his  monogram,  and  were  of  legal 
weight  and  fineness.  Any  one  who  resisted  his 
decree,  or  refused  to  receive  them,  should  be 
fined.  Forgers  and  false  coiners,  however, 
created  much  confusion,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  this, 
he  issued  a  decree  from  Thionville,  in  805,  that 
no  money  should  be  coined  except  in  his  own 
palace.  This  decree  was  repeated  in  stronger 
terms  in  808,  and  the  money  struck  there  was 
stamped  with  the  words  Palatina  Monetae  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  however,  appears  to  have  allowed 
mints  in  several  of  his  great  towns. 

296.  Three  regulations  concerning  the  money 
are  preserved  in  the  Capitularies  oi  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  (814).  The  first  of  these,  made  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  819, 
enacted  penalties  against  all  who  refused  his 
money,  and  also  was  the  first  which  enacted  a 
penalty  against  false  coiners,  who,  on  conviction, 
were  to  have  a  hand  cut  off.  Intendants  were 
sent  throughout  the  provinces  to  publish  and 
enforce  these  ordinances.  Existing  specimens  of 
his  money  prove  that  it  was  of  the  same  weight 
as  that  of  Charlemaffue.  His  denier  weighed 
28  4-5ths  grains,  which,  at  the  rate  of  240  to  the 
pound,  were  exactly  6,912  French  grains,  or  12 
ounces  poid»  de  marc.  The  sol,  therefore,  con- 
tained 14  deniers  9  d-5ths  grains.  But  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  probable  that  any  actual 
coins  of  this  denomination  were  struck,  as  in  the 
ordinances  of  Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
and  Charles  the  Bald,  respecting  money,  nothing 
but  deniers  are  mentione(L 

297.  In  823,  the  coinage  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  confusion,  probablv  from  clipping  and  forging, 
and  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Attigni,  all  the  monev 

Previous  to  his  reign  was  called  in  and  decried, 
n  829,  the  penalties  against  all  who  refused  good 
money  were  republished. 

298.  Charles  the  Bald  (840)  had  the  territory 
known  as  France  allotted  to  him  by  his  father, 
Louis  le  Debonnaire.  In  854,  in  a  Parliament 
held  at  Attigni,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
travel  through  the  kingdom  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  coinage  and  enforce  the  laws  against  clip- 
pers and  coiners.  These  were  renewed  in  861. 
A  new  punishment  was  added  against  those  who 
refused  to  receive  good  money  in  payment.  Thej 
were  to  be  branded  with  a  redhot  penny  on  their 
foreheads. 

299.  In  a  Parliament  held  at  Piste,  in  854, 
important  regulations  were  made  respecting  the 
coinage.  Persons  of  good  character  were  to  be 
appointed  under  oath  in  all  cities  and  towns,  to 
watch  the  state  of  the  coinage,  and  see  that  no 
one  refused  good  money,  or  was  compelled  to 
receive  bad.  After  the  feast  of  St  Martin,  all 
except  new  and  weighty  money  was  decried,  and 
might  be  seized  if  offered  in  commerce.  Money 
was  forbidden  to  be  struck  anywhere  except  at 
the  Palace,  at  Quentovic,  Boaen,  Beims,  Sena, 


Paris,  Orleans,  Chalons,  Melle,  and  Narbonne. 
The  masters  of  the  respective  mints  were  to 
engage  moneyers  under  solemn  oath  to  perform 
their  duty  faithfully,  to  coin  none  but  pure  and 
weighty  money,  to  refine  honestlv  all  the  bullion 
brought  to  them,  and  to  give  back  the  true  value 
in  gw>d  money.  Any  one  suspected  of  dishonesty 
was  to  purge  himself  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  or 
water.  Any  one  convicted  of  malpractices  should 
lose  his  hand,  as  a  false  coiner.  Every  on^waa 
ordered  to  bring  his  money  to  the  mints  to  be  re- 
coined,  or  exchanged  for  new,  before  the  1st  of 
July,  after  which  it  could  not  be  offered  in  pay- 
ment under  heavy  penalties.  Any  one  who  oflrered 
light  or  base  money  might  be  compelled  to  say 
whom  he  got  it  from,  so  as  to  go  back  to  the  person 
who  had  coined  it,  who  was  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished. Counts  and  other  officers  were  to  guard 
vigilantly  against  false  coiners,  and  if  any  fled  to 
refuge,  they  were  to  be  given  up  on  demand. 
All  persons  were  forbidden  to  put  any  alloy  into 
gold  or  silver,  or  to  sell  any  except  of  absolute 

?urity,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  hands, 
'he  pound  of  the  purest  gold  was  ordered  to  be 
sold  throughout  the  kingdom  for  12  livres  of 
silver,  in  new  deniers ;  less  pure  gold  might  be 
sold  at  ten  livres.  The  deniers  of  Charles  the 
Bald  appear  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  Charle- 
magne, for  they  weigh  thirty-two  grains,  which 
only  gives  eighteen  to  the  pound.  The  remain- 
ing feeble  prmces  of  the  Carlovingian  race  did 
not  do  anytiiing  regarding  the  coinage  calling  for 
notice. 

300.  The  Capetian  dynasty  acceded  to  the 
throne  in  987.  They  continued  the  coinage  as 
they  found  it  existing,  and  until  1 103  it  was  of 
absolute  purity.  The  deniers  were  the  standard 
coins,  as  smaller  ones  of  alloy  were  struck  for 
small  change.  Before  1068,  the  name  of  Sol  dot 
was  discontinued,  and  that  of  fhmcs,  or  florins 
adopted.  It  is  not  certain  when  this  was  done. 
But  the  gold  coin  is  spoken  of  as  francs,  or  florins, 
in  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  monks  of  Pontoise  of 
that  date.  This  shews  that  John  Yillani  is  in 
error  when  he  says  that  they  were  first  struck  at 
Florence,  in  1252.  Grold  florins  also  are  spoken 
of  in  the  history  of  Normandy,  under  the  date 
1067.  By  this  time  great  confbsion  was  caused 
by  every  considerable  proprietor  in  the  countnr 
assuming  to  himself  the  right  of  coinage.  This 
had  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
the  last  Carlovingian  kings.  Each  of  these  had 
his  own  weights  and  measures,  so  that  there  were 
sols  and  deniers  of  Paris,  Tours,  Mans,  Anjou, 
Poitou,  Chartres,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Nevers, 
and  multitudes  of  others.  The  Dukes  of  Paris, 
however,  having  become  kings  of  France,  the 
Paris  weights  were  adopted  as  the  royal  money. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  Paris  sol  is  in  1060,  the 
first  of  Philip  I.  The  two  most  important 
weights  were  those  of  Paris  and  Tours.  There 
is  much  obscurity  concerning  the  money  until 
1103,  when  it  is  stated  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Maillezai,  that  there  was  great  tribulation  in  that 
year,  and  the  deniers  were  struck,  debased  with 
copper,  instead  of  silver.  The  debasement  was 
carried  to  the  extent  of  one  third,  or  even  two 
thirds  of  alloy. 

301.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  sometime 
between  1073  and  1093,  the  pound  weight  of  12 
ounces  was  abolished  as  the  standard,  and  the 
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marc  of  8  onnces  adopted.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  up  to  1075  the  livre  is  always  mentioned 
in  deeds,  in  1093  and  subsequently  it  is  always 
the  marc. 

302.    Louis  VI.  (1108)  issued  a  very  debased 
coinage  in   1112;  it  was  half  copper  and  half 
silver.     He  did  it  again  in  1120,  which  made 
snch  confusion  that  he  was  obliged  to  promise 
he  would  not  debase  it  any  further.    In  1 144,  the 
mar6  of  silver  was  rated  at  40  sols.    In  1158  it 
was  rated  at  53  sols  4  deniers  of  Tours.     By  a 
decree  of   the  l^ing  of   England  as    Duke  of 
Normandy,  respecting  the  exchange  of  money,  in 
11 58,  it  appears  that  the  sol  of  Tours  was  greatly 
more  diminished  than  any  other.     For  while  the 
marc  of  silver  was  rated  at  53s.  4d.  of  Tours,  it 
was  rated  at  13s  4d.  sterling.    The  gold  money 
of  Louis  VI.  and  Louis  VII.,  was  the  franc  dor^ 
which  weighed  76  grains,  and  was  a  remarkably 
fine  coin  for  that  time.    It  had  the  beautiful 
fleur  de  lis  as  an  emblem.    It  appears  certain, 
then,  that  the  florin  does  not  originate  with  the 
Florentines,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  they 
probably  adopted  it  from  the  French.    In  1159, 
Louis  VII.    exempted    the    religious  house  of 
St.  Magloire  from  the  tax  of  moneyage,  which 
was  levied  every  three  years  as  a  compensation 
for  giving  up  the  right  to  debase  the  coinage. 

303.  Great  obscurity  hangs  over  the  money 
of  Philip  Augustus  (1180),  and  Louis  VII I 
(1223) ;  but  we  have  certain  information  of  that 
of  St.  Louis  (1226).  He  restored  the  coinage  to 
a  certain  degree  of  fineness  and  fixity  of  weight ; 
and  when  the  following  kings  produced  the 
greatest  misery  and  contusion  by  debasing  their 
money,  it  was  always  the  money  of  St.  Louis 
that  the  people  demanded,  and  until  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  it  was  always  the  standard  re- 
turned to  after  every  depreciation.  Nevertheless 
we  have  no  direct  information  of  the  period,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  edicts  of  his  successors  that  we 
are  enabled  to  ascertain  his  standard.  It  appears 
from  these  decrees  that  St.  Louis  coined  gold 
deniers  a  Vaguely  which  were  commonly  called 
motUotu  (Tor,  from  bearing  the  ag^ns  dei  as  a 
device.  They  were  made  of  pure  gold,  59  l-6th 
to  the  marc,  weighed  3  den.  5  grs.,  and  were  worth 
ten  Paris  sols,  or  12  sols  6  den.  of  Tours,  which 
then  were  the  standard  weight.  This  money 
became  very  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and 
was  continued  till  Charles  VII.,  and  was  imitated 
by  several  foreign  sovereigns. 

304.  St.  Louis  also  coined  the  groi  Toumois 
of  silver,  which  also  became  a  very  celebrated 
coin.  It  was  the  largest  silver  coin  that  had  yet 
been  struck  in  France.  THere  were  58  to  the 
marc,  and  weighed  3  deniers  7^  grains  of  silver, 
11  den.  12  grs.  fine.  Le  I^lanc  says  it  was 
worth  9  sols  8  den.  of  his  time.  Out  of  the  58 
coins  struck  out  of  the  marc,  St.  Louis  ordered 
that  3  sols  5  deniers  Tours,  might  be  retained  as 
Beignorage  and  cost  of  coining,  and  the  remainder, 
64  sols  7  deniers,  given  back.  He  also  coined 
deniers  of  Paris,  at  221  to  the  marc,  and  deniers 
of  Tours,  220  to  the  marc.  It  appears  by  an 
ordinance,  that  one  penny  sterling  was  equal  to 
four  pennies  Tours. 

305.  Philip  le  Hard!  (1270)  continued  the 
money  of  his  rather. 

PhUip  le  Bel  (1285)  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
singled  out  by  Dante  as  a  false  coiner.    Par.  xix. 


"  Li  si  vedra  il  duel  ohe  sopra  Senna 

Induoe,  ialBeggiando  la  moneta." 
"  There  shall  be  seen  the  woe  that  he  shall  poor 
Along  the  Seine,  by  uttering  coin  debased." 

Wrighe*  DamU. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt 
the  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin  on  account 
of  war.     Though  how  such  an  extraordinary 
opinion  became  current  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine, 
considering  that  the  coinage  was  already  dimin* 
ished  to  about  one  fourth  part  of  its  original 
weight,  and  abundance  of  base  money  bad  been 
issued  long  before.    At  all  events  Philip  has  an 
abundance  of  royal  companions.    From  this  reign 
we  have  certain  information  respecting  the  French 
coinage.    The  Registers  of  the  Mint  begin  from 
1293,  the  8th  year  of  his  reign.    PhUip  coined 
five  species  of  gold  money,  the  gros  roial^  worth 
twenty  sols  of  Paris;  the  petit roial,  worth  eleven 
sols  of  Paris,  and  cut  at  the  rate  of  seventy  to  the 
marc,  which  was  then  rated  at  forty-four  pounds. 
These  were  of  pure  gold.    The  mas9e^  or  raicd  dur^ 
was  of  gold,  twenty-two  carats  fine,  sometimes 
also  called  the  grand  florin  by  the  people ;  the 
agnelett  worth  fifteen  sols  of  Tours ;  and  the  reine^ 
of  which  no  specimens  exist.    He  coined  three 
sorts  of  silver  coin,  the  gro$  Toumois^  and  its 
half  and  third  parts.    The  gros  was  cot  at  the 
rate  of  fifty -eight  to  the  marc,  1 1  den.  12  grs.  fine, 
and  worth  ten  and  a  half  Paris  deniers.    For  the 
first  nine  years  of  his  reign,  Philip^s  money  was 
the  same  as  that  of  St.  Louis,  but  his  wars  with 
the  English  and  Flemish  exhausted  his  finances. 
His  debasements  began  in  1294,  when  all  persons 
who  had  less  than  6000  livres  of  rent,  were 
ordered  lo  carry  their  plate  to  the  Mint,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  half  what  they  concealed. 
The  same  ordonnance  forbade  any  one  to  export 
gold,  silver,  or  bullion  money  from  the  kingdom, 
and  ordered  every  one  to  receive  the  new  debased 
money.    In  order  to  obviate  the  confusion  and 
distress  cansed  by  this,  he  issued  letters  patent  on 
the  1st  May.  1295,  pledging  all  his  property,  and 
that  of  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of 
his  domain,  to  indemnify  all  who  would  take  his 
base  money.    The  queen  was  joined   in   this 
promise.    Nevertheless,  this  debasement  of  the 
coinage  produced  infinite  distress  and  disorder 
both  in  France  and  neighbouring  countries,  and 
says  Le  Blanc,  p.  187>  the  successors  of  Philip  le 
Bel  followed  his  example,  and  by  this  bad  policy 
ruined  commerce,  which  made  the  kingdom  unable 
to  resist  her  enemies.    The  council  of  the  king 
who  advised  this,  and  made  a  profit  out  of  it,  did 
more  to  ruin  the  kingdom  than  all  the  attacks  of 
the  English.    This  debasement  increased  so  fast 
that  in  1301,  the  denier  was  reduced  to  the  third 
part  of  its  value. 

306.  The  distress  cansed  by  the  base  money 
was  so  intolerable,  that  in  1303,  the  bishops 
offered  to  give  the  king  two-twentieths  of  the 
income  of  all  their  benefices,  if  he  would  agree  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  not  to  debase  their 
money  without  an  indispensable  necessity,  which 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  secret  council,  and 
then  confirmed  by  an  assembly  of  barons  and 
bishops.  This  proposition,  however,  was  reftised. 
As  the  war  with  Flanders  still  continued,  all  sorts 
of  persons  associated  and  offered  the  king  to 
equip  a  certain  number  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  on  condition 
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that  he  would  restore  his  money.  He  agreed  to 
this,  and  promised  to  return  to  the  money  of 
St.  Lonis  within  a  year.  In  December,  the 
people  again  petitioned  him  to  restore  the  stan- 
dard of  St.  Louis.  A  proclamation  in  accordance 
with  this  prayer  was  issued,  desiring  the  people 
to  bring  in  their  money,  within  fifteen  days,  to  the 
Mint,  and  have  it  exchanged  for  good,  at  the 
expense  of  the  king.  These  promises  were  re- 
newed in  1304.  (^  the  15th  June,  the  king 
promised  the  clergy,  that  in  consequence  of  their 
liberality,  the  good  money  should  be  issued  at  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  next.  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  king  with  a  gift  which  cost 
him  nothing,  gave  him  one  year's  revenue  of  the 
prebends  who  died  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
tithes  of  all  the  benefices  for  two  years,  to  help 
him  to  restore  his  money  to  its  ancient  standard. 
The  clergy,  however,  resisted  this  bill,  saying 
that  the  king  had  already  pledged  his  own  pro- 
perty to  restore  the  coinage,  and  indemnify  the 
sufferers.  This  refusal  prevented  the  restoration 
of  the  money,  which,  in  fact,  was  still  further 
debased,  so  that  the  marc  of  silver,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  rated  at  fifty- five  sola 
six  deniers  of  Tours,  in  1305,  was  rated  at  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  sols. 

307.  At  last,  however,  the  king  could  no 
longer  resist  the  complaints  of  the  people.  The 
marc  of  silver  was  reduced  to  fifty-five  sols  six 
deniers,  and  eros  taumois  were  struck  at  that  rate 
of  the  standard  of  St.  Louis.  But  the  base 
money  was  allowed  to  be  current  along  with  the 
good,  without  reducing  it  to  its  proper  value, 
which  caused  great  confusion.  For  the  gros^ 
which  by  the  ordonnanco  of  the  3rd  May,  1305, 
was  ordered  to  pass  for  ten  and  a  half  of  the  new 
deniers  of  Paris,  was  ordered  by  another  ordon- 
nance  to  pass  for  thirty-one  and  a  half  of  the  cur- 
rent deniers. 

308.  The  king,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
on  his  good  behaviour.  Listening  to  the  perni- 
cious advice  of  two  Florentines,  Musichati  and 
Bichi,  he  soon  debased  it  as  much  as  ever,  so 
that  the  price  of  the  marc  soon  returned  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  sols.  This  new  fraud 
gave  rise  to  a  horrible  sedition  in  Paris.  The 
people  wished  to  pay  in  debased  money,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  good,  except  at  a  considerable 
loss.  The  rich  demanded  payment  in  good 
money,  not  choosing  to  put  up  with  the  loss  on 
the  bad.  The  people  reduced  to  despair,  rose  and 
pillaged  the  house  of  Stephen  Barbette,  the 
master  of  the  Mint,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  this  measure.  They  then  besieged  the 
Temple  where  the  king  resided,  knocked  over  his 
dinner,  and  committed  many  other  excesses. 
The  people  were  with  difficulty  appeased,  and 
the  ringleaders  punished. 

309.  The  Estates  met  at  Paris,  and  by  their 
advice  the  king  ordained  that  after  the  next  feast 
of  St.  Remy,  good  money  only  should  be  issued, 
80  that  the  good  grox  toumois  which  then  passed 
for  three  base  deniers,  should  only  pass  for  one, 
and  the  base  ones  reduced  to  their  proper  value, 
namely,  three  for  one,  and  the  other  money  in 
France  should  be  reduced  to  its  proper  value. 
That  the  marc  of  silver  should  be  brought  back 
from  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  sols,  to  fifty-five 
6ols  six  deniers,  and  that  the  marc  of  gold  should 
remain  as  before,  at  forty-four  iivrcs  toumois. 


Thus  good  money  was  restored  from  the  8th  Sep* 
tember  to  January,  1311.  In  1308,  all  foreign 
money  was  decried,  and  forbidden  to  be  current. 
In  1309,  this  order  was  renewed,  and  particularly 
the  sterlings  or  pennies  of  England,  and  the 
florins  of  Florence  were  decried.  In  1310,  the 
gold  reines  were  decried,  and  the  mtuses^  or 
roiaux  diirs  coined  out  of  them.  The  king  gave 
154  marcs  of  the  best  coined  of  these  as  the  dowry 
of  Isabella  of  France,  on  her  marriage  with 
Edward  II.  of  England. 

310.  In  1311,  the  king  began  debasing  his 
money  again,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people.  Great  quantities  of  counterfeit  money 
were  soon  in  circulation.  By  an  ordonnance  of 
Juue  1313,  several  of  the  current  coins  were 
altered  in  their  rating,  and  many  others  cried 
down,  by  which  many  merchants  were  ruined. 
He  was  then  forced  to  return  to  the  standard  of 
St.  Louis,  but  this  only  lasted  till  August  1314, 
when  he  began  a  fourth  debasement  of  the  money. 
This  debasement,  as  well  as  the  repeated  changes 
in  the  rating  of  the  coins,  so  enraged  the  people, 
that  the  king,  on  his  return  from  Flanders,  found 
the  whole  country  full  of  sedition  and  uproar, 
caused  by  the  new  taxes  and  the  base  money. 
On  the  2nd  October,  the  king  ordered  ail  the 
chief  cities  of  the  kingdom  to  send  two  or  three 
notables  to  Paris  by  the  1st  of  November,  to 
remedy  the  disorders  in  the  coinage.  The  king, 
however,  died  on  the  24th  November,  and  the 
advice  of  the  meeting  was  not  followed.  The 
king,  however,  was  so  sensible  of  the  evils  of 
debasing  the  coinage,  that  in  his  will,  he  above 
all  things  most  earnestly  recommended  his  son  to 
coin  none  but  good  money. 

311.  Louis  Hutin  (1324)  to  his  great  indig- 
nation, found  the  treasury  empty,  and  angrily 
asked  the  ministers  of  his  father  what  had  become 
of  all  the  tithes  collected  by  his  father,  and  the 
profits  on  debasing  the  money.  The  empty  state 
of  his  treasury  not  only  prevented  him  restoring 
the  money  according  to  his  father *s  injunctions, 
but  made  him  debase  it  still  more.  This,  together 
with  some  new  taxes,  caused  a  nearly  general 
revolt  throughout  the  kingdom.  Charles  of  Valois 
was  sent  to  pacify  the  people,  and  he  persuaded 
them  to  state  their  grievances  in  writing,  and  he 
promised  to  obtain  redress  for  them.  The  cahiers 
of  grievances  sent  in  by  the  States,  unanimously 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  money  to  the 
standard  of  St.  Louis.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
promise  this  restoration,  and  began  by  compelling 
the  barons  and  bishops  to  reform  their  money, 
which  was  as  bad  as  his  own. 

312.  It  was  at  this  time  suggested  to  the  king, 
to  bring  the  money  issued  by  the  barons  and 
prelates  under  his  own  control,  and  forbid  them 
to  coin  any  except  of  a  certain  regulated  weight 
aud  fineness,  and  that  each  should  bear  a  peculiar 
mark.  The  king  approving  of  the  idea,  but 
seeing  the  difficulty  of  putting  down  the  frauds 
committed  by  them,  determined  to  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  coining  altogether.  But  the  oppo- 
sition was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  fixing  their  weight,  fine- 
ness, and  mark.  An  ordonnance  to  this  effect 
was  issued  in  1315.  Le  Blanc,  p.  198,  gives  the 
names  of  thirty-one  of  these  barons  and  prelates 
who  were  allowed  to  coin,  and  the  regulations 
affecting  their   money.    There  were,   however, 
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Beveral  others  who  enjoyed  this  right,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  ordonnance.  It  is  remarkable  that 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  as  well  as  different 
weights,  were  prescribed  for  different  persons,  as 
well  as  the  rate  their  money  shoald  exchange  for 
with  the  royal  money.  The  king  then,  on  the 
15th  of  Jannary,  1316,  issned  a  proclamation  care- 
fhlly  regulating  his  own  money  according  to  the 
standard  of  St.  Louis.  The  coins  that  were  to  be 
current  were  named,  and  all  others,  whether  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  bullion,  were  decried  and  ordered 
to  be  brought  into  the  royal  Mints  within  one 
month.  All  remaining  out  after  that  was  to  be 
forfeited,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
money,  no  person  was  to  make  any  vessel  of  silver 
for  two  years.  It  was  forbidden  to  give  more 
than  the  mint  price  for  gold  or  silver.  After 
having  wrought  this  good  work,  Louis  Hutin  died 
5th  June,  1316,  leaving  a  posthumous  son,  who 
died  a  few  days  after  his  birth. 

313.  Philip  le  Long  (1316)  coined  no  gold 
but  the  moutans  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
as  those  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  brother  Louis  Hutin. 
On  the  23rd  June,  1317,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  barons 
and  prelates  having  disobeyed  the  ordonnance  of 
Louis  Hutin,  regarding  the  amendment  of  their 
money,  some  having  greatly  debased  theirs,  and 
counterfeited  that  of  the  king,  the  people  were 
pillaged,  prices  raised,  and  trade  stopped.  To 
stop  these  disorders,  the  king  sent  bailiffs  to 
seize  all  the  money  of  the  barons  and  prelates, 
and  send  it  to  Paris  to  be  assayed.  They  were 
forbidden  to  coin  any  more  till  further  orders. 
The  king  of  England  himself  was  not  exempted. 
Bv  a  commission  of  December  13th,  1320,  Peter 
01  Oahors,  master  of  the  Mint,  was  ordered  to  go 
to  Bordeaux,  and  other  places  in  Guyenne,  and 
sieze  the  coins  struck  by  the  king  of  England. 

314.  The  evils  of  the  private  Mints  were  so 
intolerable,  that  the  king  determined  to  buy  them 
up.  In  May  1319,  he  bought  up  the  Mints  of  his 
uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  at  Chartres  and  Anjou, 
for  50,000  livres.  In  1321,  he  bought  up  from 
Louis  of  Clairmont,  Baron  of  Bourbon,  and  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  France,  his  Mints  at  Clairmont 
and  Bourbon,  for  15,000  livres.  He  had  fully 
determined  that  there  should  be  in  France  only 
one  currency,  one  weight,  and  one  measure.  But 
this  wise  purpose  was  frustrated  by  the  king's 
death,  in  January  1322. 

315.  Charles  le  Bel  (1322)  coined  gold  mou- 
tons  of  the  same  weight  as  his  predecessors,  till 
1325,  when  he  returned  to  double  roials  of  pure 
gold,  and  of  the  same  weight  as  the  moutofu.  He 
continued  the  gros  toumois.  All  gold  money  ex- 
cept the  agnel  was  decried,  and  money  changers 
were  appointed  to  exchange  the  current  coins  for 
the  new  ones  at  fixed  rates.  The  war  with*  the 
English  in  Guyenne  led  him  to  abandon  his  good 
intentions  respecting  the  coinage.  In  1324,  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  Philip  le  Bel, 
in  debasing  his  money.  The  gros  toumois  rose 
from  twelve  to  twenty  Paris  deniers.  Charles  le 
Bel  died  1st  February,  1328. 

316.  Philip  of  Valois  succeeded  in  April,  1328. 
He  coined  more  gold  money  of  different  kinds 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  They  were  the 
jmzrtm,  worth  a  Paris  pound,  or  twenty  Paris  sols ; 
the  escu^  of  fine  gold,  from  1336  to  1347,  and  then 
twenty-  three  carats  fine,  and  then  further  reduced 


to  twenty-one  carats.  This  mon^  became  rerj 
celebrated,  and  more  was  coined  of  it  than  of  any 
other.  There  were  also  the  /unw,  the  pamUontt 
the  couronnes^  the  doubles,  and  the  emges,  which 
only  continued  for  a  very  short  time.  By  an 
ordonnance  in  1329,  the  silver  money  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  standard  of  St.  Louis, 
and  this  was  done  in  1330.  To  encourage  people 
to  bring  their  money  to  be  coined,  and  to  gain 
the  esteem  of  God  and  the  people,  he  gave  np  all 
profit  on  the  coinage.  In  1332,  every  one  was 
ordered  to  bring  the  third  part  of  his  plate  to  the 
Mint  to  be  coined,  and  nothing  but  the  cost  of 
coinage  was  to  be  charged,  so  that  sixty  gros 
tournois  being  coined  out  of  the  marc,  only  two 
were  retained  for  cost  of  coinage. 

317.  But  this  fair  promise  was  booq  dis- 
appointed. In  1336,  he  began  to  debsee  his 
money,  and  this  was  carried  to  such  an  extrava- 
gant length,  that  the  marc  of  gold,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  cut  into  41  livres  13 
sols,  in  1342,  was  cut  into  117  livres,  and  the 
marc  of  silver,  which  was  cut  into  58  sola  in  1342, 
was  cut  into  270  sols. 

318.  In  1343,  he  was  obliged  to  retnm  to  good 
money.  But  in  1 350,  he  be^n  to  debase  it  again. 
But  the  restoration  in  1343,  was  not  equal  to  the 
original  standard  of  St.  Louis,  as  the  gros  tour- 
nois, which  was  then  equal  to  12  deniffl^  was 
declared  in  1343,  to  be  worth  fifteen.  And  this 
commenced  a  permanent  depreciation. 

319.  Matthew  Villani  says,  that  this  depred- 
ation of  the  money  alienated  fh>m  him  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  It  rained  many  ai  the 
merchants,  and  drove  trade  away  fh>m  the  king- 
dom. It  also  impoverished  the  barons  ani 
burffhers,  so  that  it  seemed  like  a  judgment  of 
God,  that  having  such  numbers  of  barons  and 
cavaliers  who  had  previouslv  been  distinguished 
above  all  the  world  of  deeds  of  arms,  they  now 
never  met  the  English  without  dishonor.  Philip, 
by  an  ordonnance  of  the  17th  January,  1347, 
expressly  claimed  for  the  crown  the  nndoubt^ 
right  of  regulating  the  moneys  throughout  his 
kingdom,  and  to  fix  their  price  as  he  pleased. 

320.  Notwithstanding  this  strenuous  assertion 
of  right,  when  in  1350,  he  determined  to  debase 
the  coinage,  he  imposed  on  the  ofilcers  and  work- 
men of  the  Mint,  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
not  reveal  the  debasement,  so  that  merchants 
might  not  find  it  out. 

321.  The  changes  in  tiie  coinage  are  &r  too 
numerous  for  us  to  recount  here.  In  the  table 
annexed  to  this  article,  will  be  found  the  varia- 
tions in  the  rating  of  the  marc  of  gold  and  silver. 
When  people  found  that  the  silver  coins  were 
never  the  same  for  a  year  together,  they  left  off 
contracting  in  livres  and  sols,  and  adopted  the 
gold  coins,  because  they  were  not  so  frequently 
tampered  with.  By  an  ordonnance  of  the  22nd 
August,  1343,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  that  any 
one  should  be  daring  enough  to  contract  in 
anything  but  livres  and  sols,  under  pain  of  f<nfeit* 
ing  the  merchandize,  and  being  at  the  king^s 
mercy. 

322.  John  succeeded  in  1350.  He  began  by 
coining  escus  of  gold,  21  carats  fine.  In  1351, 
he  coined  fiorins  of  pure  gold  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
to  the  marc.  The  usual  result  followed,  they 
were  immediately  hoarded,  and  consequently  the 
coinage  of  them  was  discontinaed  witlun  a  montli 
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after  it  was  begun.  Gold  eicw  were  then  coined, 
18  carats  fine.  In  1354,  numtona  of  fine  gold  were 
coined  at  the  rate  of  52  to  the  marc,  weighing 
3  den.  16  grs.,  and  rated  at  25  sols.  During  the 
rest  of  this  reign  the  gold  coins  were  always  pure. 
In  1360,  he  coined /raiic«  of  gold,  which  weighed 
a  dram.  They  were  rated  at  20  sols,  and  thence 
also  called  livres.  These  coins  became  very  cele- 
brated, and,  in  fact,  their  dwarfed  silver  progeny 
is  still  the  standard  coinage  of  France.  Le  Blanc 
says,  that  the  franc  which  then  was  rated  at  20 
sols,  was  rated  at  140  in  his  day  (1692.) 

323.  The  misfortunes  of  this  reign  produced 
such  derangements  of  the  coinage,  as  have  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled  in  any  country  either  before  or 
since.  The  rating  of  the  money  was  changed 
sometimes  every  week,  sometimes  oftener !  He 
also  tried  sometimes  to  conceal  the  debasement 
l^m  the  public  by  swearing  the  workers  of  the 
Mint  to  secrecy,  about  as  sensible  a  proceeding  as 
that  of  the  ostrich.  The  king,  however,  promised 
to  return  to  tres  forte  monnaye^  that  is,  to  the 
money  of  St.  Louis,  as  soon  as  the  war  ceased. 

324.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom  were 
brought  to  a  climax  by  the  capture  of  the  king  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  19th  September,  1356. 
The  money  was  then  more  debased  then  ever,  so 
that  on  the  21st  March,  1360,  the  marc  of  silver 
was  rated  at  102  livres,  or  2,040  sols  I  Great 
tumults  took  place  at  Paris,  im  consequence  of  the 
debased  money  issued  by  the  regent,  to  appease 
which,  it  was  necessary  to  summon  the  estates  of 
the  realm.  At  their  meeting  the  bishop  of  Laon 
strongly  enforced  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
money,  on  which  condition  they  promised  the 
r^^nt  30,000  men.  The  dauphin  renewed  the 
promise  of  his  father  to  coin  good  money,  and  not 
to  change  it  again.  In  consequence  of  the  intol- 
erable evils  of  base  money,  he  promised  to  coin 
mautoM  Oft  florins  of  pure  gold,  52  to  the  marc,  to 
pass  for  30  sols  tonrnois.  The  estates  of  Langue- 
doc  having  voted  the  king  a  considerable  subsidy, 
demanded  a  restoration  of  the  coinage,  which  was 
granted  on  the  23rd  November,  1356.  In  accord- 
ance  with  this,  new  gros  were  coined  at  the  Mints 
of  FigeaCy  Toulouse,  Agen,  and  Montpellier. 
But  this  good  money  was  one-half  alloy,  and 
passed  for  12  deniers  tonrnois.  This  money,  base 
as  it  was,  was  still  one  half  better  than  the  money 
In  the  other  provinces,  which  was  only  four 
deniers  fine.  In  January  1358,  the  estates  met 
at  Paris,  and  authorized  the  regent  to  coin  debased 
money,  and  retain  one-fifth  of  the  profits  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  On  the  30th  August,  1358, 
the  rating  of  the  marc  was  reduced  from  13  livres 

10  sols,  to  6  livres  15  sob.  The  misery  caused 
by  the  war  was  so  great,  that  they  endeavoured 
to  palliate  it  by  depreciating  the  coinage,  so  that 
in  March  1360,  the  marc  of  silver  was  rated  at 
102  livres,  and  the  gold  escn  at  11  livres.  In 
that  month,  however,  they  suddenly  returned  to 
forte  monnaye,  the  silver  marc  was  reduced  to 

11  livres,  and  the  star  groats  which  passed  for 
30  deniers,  were  reduced  to  two. 

325.  On  his  return  firom  captivity,  John 
determined  to  restore  the  coinage.  On  the  5th 
December,  1360,  he  issued  an  ordonnance  from 
Compiegne,  that  new  money  of  fine  gold  was  to  be 
coined  at  the  rate  of  63  to  the  marc,  of  which 
three  were  retained  for  seignorage.  They  were 
to  be  called  franes^  and  to  pass  for  20  sols. 


Gros  of  fine  silver  were  coined  at  84  to  the  marc 
The  marc  of  silver  was  rated  at  five  livres,  and 
that  of  gold  at  sixty  livres ;  so  the  proportion  of 
silver  to  gold  was  one  to  twelve. 

326.  To  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
us  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  notion  of 
of  the  monetary  disorder  of  France,  we  may 
mention  that  Le  Blanc  gives  a  table  of  the 
variations  in  the  rating  of  a  single  coin,  the  gold 
florin  during  twelve  years.  From  March  1346, 
to  March  1357,  it  underwent  118  changes  of 
rating,  varying  firom  ten  sols  up  to  fifty-three. 
It  was  frequently  changed  several  times  in  a 
month. 

327.  Charles  Y.  (1364,)  coined  gold  fleurs  de 
/if,  to  pass  for  20  sols.  They  soon  came  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  francs^  which  already 
denoted  a  coin  of  twenty  sols.  From  his  experi- 
ence as  dauphin,  during  the  disastrous  wars  and 
captivity  of  his  father,  he  had  learnt  that  the 
debasement  of  the  coinage  had  greatly  im- 
poverished France,  and  was  partly  the  cause  of 
the  political  troubles  that  had  so  cruelly  torn  the 
country.  The  wise  king  having  greatly  at  heart 
to  repair  the  evils,  and  restore  the  country  to 
its  ancient  grandeur,  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  coinage.  Nicolas  Oresme, 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  wrote 
a  treatise  against  the  constant  changes  in  the 
rating  and  the  debasement  of  the  coinage. 

328.  Charles  VI.  (1380)  in  1385,  coined  gold 
eouronnu^  sixty  to  the  marc,  and  rated  at  22  sols 
6  den.  toumois  each.  This  money  continued  to 
be  coined  till  the  time  of  Louis  Xin.,  and  other 
coins  which  were  not  continued  beyond  his  reign. 
He  also  coined  silver  gros  at  twenty  deniers,  and 
others  at  fifteen  deniers.  But  the  good  custom  of 
his  father  was  abandoned,  and  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  silver  coinage  was  often  changed^ 
but  never  the  rating.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  the  gold  marc  was  rated  at  63  livres  17  sols 
6  deniers,  and  the  silver  marc  at  5  livres  16  sols. 
This  continued  till  the  chronic  pest  of  France,  the 
wars  with  the  Fnglish,  caused  them  to  try  again 
the  ineffectual  remedy  of  debasing  the  coin.  In 
1420,  the  gold  marc  was  rated  at  171  livres  13  sols 
4  den.,  and  the  silver  marc  at  28  livres.  This 
was  done,  said  one  ordonnance  of  the  king  in  1418, 
to  resist  the  English  enemy,  and  his  damnable 
invasion,  and  because  he  had  no  other  revenue 
firom  his  domain.  Grood  money  was  restored  in 
1421. 

329.  Charles  Vll.  began  his  disastrous  reign 
in  1422.  He  did  not  coin  any  new  sort  of  money. 
But  as  usual  during  troubled  times,  the  weight, 
fineness,  and  denomination  were  repeat^y 
changed,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  table 
subjoined  to  this  article.  The  dauphin  was  de- 
clared regent  in  1418,  in  consequence  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  king,  and  he  set  up  his  court  at 
Bourges.  He  resort^  to  the  usual  plan  of  depre* 
elating  the  coinage  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the 
marc  of  silver,  which  in  1418,  was  rated  at  nine 
livres,  was  rated  at  ninety  in  1422,  and  the  ffro9 
toumou^  which  was  at  first  rated  at  twenty  demers, 
and  was  5  den.  8  grs.  fine,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  to 
the  marc,  was  reduced  to  eight  grains  only  fine, 
and  cut  at  120  to  the  marc.  Thus  the  silver 
marc,  which  was  received  at  the  Mint  at  ninety 
livres,  were  debased  there  down  to  361  livres 
10  sols,  so  that  the  king  retained  as  seignorage 
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270  livres  10  soIb  on  each  marc.  The  gold  marc 
was  equally  debased,  it  was  received  at  the  Mint 
at  320  livres,  and  debased  to  2,847  livres,  the  escu 

Sassing  for  forty  livres.  This  debasement  pro- 
need  so  much  confusion  and  distress,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  good  money  in  October, 
1422.  The  silver  marc  was  reduced  from  90,  to 
7  livres  10  sols.  The  gold  marc  was  reduced  to 
90  livres,  and  the  gold  escu  was  reduced  from 
40  livres  to  20  sols.  Thus  the  money  was  reduced 
to  l-40th  part  of  its  nominal  value.  This  restora- 
tion, however,  was  not  preserved,  but  the  debase- 
ment was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  at  first.  The  marc 
of  silver  rose  to  15  or  20  livres,  but  in  1454,  the 
country  was  finally  delivered  from  the  English, 
and  it  was  then  reduced  to  8  livres  15  sols,  and 
the  gold  marc  rated  at  100  Livres. 

330.  In  1436,  Paris  was  recovered  by  her 
legitimate  king,  and  the  famous  Jacques  Occur 
was  made  master  of  the  Mint.  He  coined 
courannes  of  fine  gold,  seventy  to  the  marc,  and 
rated  at  twenty-five  sols.  The  rating  of  these 
coins,  however,  was  changed,  and  what  was 
stranger,  was,  that  they  were  rated  differently  in 
Normandy  from  the  other  provinces.  For  the 
escu^  which  passed  for  27  sols  6  dens,  in  the  rest 
of  France,  was  rated  at  30  sols  in  Normandy. 

331.  Louis  XI.  (1461)  coined  only  escus^  and 
half  escus  of  gold,  23  l-3rd  carats  fine.  They 
were  of  two  sorts,  the  couronnes  at  seventy-one  to 
the  marc,  and  the  soleils  at  seventy  to  the  marc. 
The  latter  were  first  coined  in  1475,  and  super- 
seded the  couronnes.  In  silver  he  coined  gro9^ 
11  den.  12  grs.  fine,  which  weighed  a  dram,  and 
passed  for  2  sols  6  dens.  The  silver  marc  was 
rated  at  8  livres  15  sols,  and  a  seienorage  of  five 
sols  was  taken.  The  marc  of  gold  was  rated  at 
100  livres,  and  on  this  a  seignorage  of  25  sols  5 
dens,  was  taken.  A  great  number  of  foreign  coins 
were,  however,  allowed  to  pass  current. 

332.  In  1473,  it  was  found  that  the  good 
French  coinage  was  bein^  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  and  after  much  discussion  the  rating  of 
the  gold  and  silver  marcs  was  altered  to  check  it. 
The  marc  of  gold  was  rated  at  110  livres,  and 
that  of  silver  at  10  livres.  This,  however,  not 
proving  successful,  in  November  1475,  the  cold 
marc  was  raised  to  118  livres,  and  the  suver 
marc  left  at  ten.  The  gold  escus  were  raised 
from  30  sols  3  dens,  to  33  sols.  All  foreign  money 
was  decried,  except  that  of  England,  and  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  which  were 
cried  down  in  1479,  but  the  kin^  of  England 
having  remonstrated  against  this,  his  money  was 
again  allowed  to  be  current  in  January  1480. 

333.  Louis  XL  was  very  jealous  of  the 
invasion  of  his  prerogative  of  coinmg  money.  He 
declared  war  against  the  Due  de  Bretagne  for 
coining  gold  money.  This  war  was  called  that 
of  the  public  good,  and  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Bois  de  Yincennes,  1st  October,  1465. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  was  that  the 
duke  might  coin  gold  at  his  Mint,  which  mi^t 
be  current  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
king,  pressed  by  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to 
recognise  in  the  ti*eaty,  the  ancient  right  of  the 
dukes  of  Brittany  to  coin  ^old,  but  this  was 
notoriously  contrary  to  historical  evidence,  for  in 
1391,  Charles  YI.  had  sent  the  duke  of  Berry 
with  several  of  his  principal  councillors,  to  com- 
plaii^  to  the  doke  of  Brittany  that  he  coined  gold 


and  silver,  having  only  the  right  to  coin  bilkm 
or  mixed  money.  Louts,  however,  accorded  the 
privilege  of  coining  gold  and  silver  to  his  brother 
Charles,  whom  he  persuaded  to  take  Guyenne, 
and  other  large  districts  of  country,  in  exchange 
for  Champagne.  He  also  gave  the  same  privilege 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

334.  Charles  VIII.  (1483)  coined  the  same 
sort  of  gold  money  as  his  father,  and  in  1488,  on 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  pretending  that 
the  province  belonged  to  the  crown,  invaded  it, 
and  captured  many  of  the  principal  towns.  The 
duke  had  left  one  daughter,  Anna,  and  to  end  all 
disputes  about  the  coina^  and  the  sovereignty  dT 
the  province,  the  king  adopted  the  sensible  course 
of  marrying  the  young  duchess  in  1491. 

335.  In  1487,  the  rating  of  the  good  coin  was 
altered  in  the  futile  hope  of  preventing  its  being 
exported.  The  gold  escu  was  raised  to  thirty-five 
sols,  and  the  other  current  gold  coins  in  propor- 
tion. In  1488,  the  silver  marc  was  raised  from 
ton  to  eleven  livres,  and  the  silver  coins  in  pro-> 
portion. 

336.  Louis  Xn.  (1497)  coined  gold  escus  au 
soleil  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  his 
father.  He  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  to 
put  the  date  on  these  coins.  This  was  done 
perhaps,  to  mark  the  year  of  his  marriage  with 
the  duchess  of  Brittany,  1498,  as  it  was  not 
adopted  as  a  custom  till  Henry  11.  Up  to  1513, 
he  coined  gros  in  silver,  but  in  that  year  he  dis- 
continued them,  and  coined  testons  instead,  so 
called  from  having  his  head  on  them.  They  were 
of  silver,  XL  deniers,  6^  grains  fine,  and  cut  at  25^ 
to  the  marc,  and  passed  for  10  sols,  toomois. 
The  silver  marc  was  rated  at  12  livres  10  sols. 
The  testons  weighed  7  deniers  12}  grains,  and 
were  the  heaviest  money  yet  coined  in  France. 
These  coins  continued  to  be  struck  till  Henry  IIL 
Louis  XII  made  no  change  in  the  rating  of  the 
marc,  or  the  money  of  gold,  and  only  one  in  that 
of  the  marc  of  silver. 

337.  Francu»  L  ^1515)  at  first  coined  money 
similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  namely  escns 
at  70  to  the  marc.  In  1519  their  fineness  was 
diminished  a  quarter  of  a  carat,  and  their  weight 
three-quarters  of  a  grain.  In  1538  their  fineness 
was  further  diminitmed  3  carats.  In  1541  some 
escus  were  coined,  which  were  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  on  which  the  date  was  given; 
though  this  was  not  adopted  as  a  regular  practice 
till  the  following  reign.  In  order  to  trace  any 
bad  money  to  its  proper  source,  each  mint,  in 
1539,  was  ordered  to  bear  a  distinguishing  letter 
on  its  coinage.  By  this  <»tlonnance  it  appears 
that  there  were  then  25  mints  in  France. 

Francis  coined  only  testons  and  denU'testons  in 
silver.  They  were  depreciated  as  well  as  the 
gold  coinage  during^  this  reign.  In  1516  their 
fineness  was  XI.  deniers  18  grains,  and  they  were 
coined  at  25|  to  the  marc  In  1521  the  fineness 
was  reduced  to  XL  deniers  6  grains.  The  marc 
of  silver  was  rated  at  14  livres  at  the  end  of  this 
reign,  and  the  marc  of  gold  was  raised  35  livres 
4  sols.  2  dens.  It  being  found  that  inferior  foreign 
money  was  imported,  and  the  French  exported, 
the  gold  escu^  which  passed  for  36  sols  3  deniers 
in  1519,  was  raised  to  40  sols,  and  in  1632  to  45 
sob.  The  rating  of  the  silver  coinage  was  raised 
in  like  proportion.  This,  however,  was  found 
ineffectual  f  and,  says   Le  Blaocy  such  plans 
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always  will  be  useless,  unless  the  currencj  of 
foreign  money  is  forbidden,  and  gold  and  sdver 
ratedproportionablj  to  their  value  in  neighbonr- 
ing  countries.  He  says  that  the  English  always 
understood  these  matters  better  than  other  na- 
tions. 

338.  Henry  II.  succeeded  his  father  Francis  I. 
in  1549.  He  coined  gold  escus^  23  carats  fine, 
and  7  1-1 6th  to  the  marc.  There  were  also  half, 
quarter,  and  double  escus;  the  latter  were  called 
Heitris.  And  in  1549  two  novelties  were  intro- 
duced, to  the  great  relief  of  numismatists,  namely 
the  year  of  the  coinage,  and  the  distinguishing 
number  of  the  king. 

A  new  coinage  of  Henris,  however,  was 
ordered.  They  were  23  carats  fine,  and  67  to 
the  marc.  The  workmanship  of  the  coin  was 
greatly  improved  by  means  of  a  new  press.  In 
1549,  the  price  of  the  marc  of  gold  was  raised 
6  livres  12  sols  5  dens.,  and  now  stood  at  172 
livres.  The  gold  escn  was  rated  at  46  sols.  The 
price  of  the  silver  marc  was  raised  to  15  livres, 
and  the  teston  to  XL  sols  4  dens.  These  ratings 
of  bullion  and  the  coinage  remained  the  same 
till  the  17th  August,  1561,  as  the  dies  of  Heury 
n.  were  used  till  that  date,  notwithstanding  the 
reign  of  his  son  Francis  II.  for  17  months. 

339.  Chai'les  IX.  succeeded  his  brother  Francis 
II.  in  December,  1560.  In  1561,  a  new  coinage 
of  gold  escus  was  struck.  Their  weight  was 
diminished  1  grain,  and  their  rating  raised  4  sols. 
They  were  then  made  current  at  50  sols,  but  as 
they  passed  for  more  than  that  with  the  public, 
they  were  raised  to  54  sols  in  1573.  The  marc 
of  gold  was  then  rated  at  200  livres,  that  of  silver 
at  17  livres,  and  the  teston  raised  to  13  sols. 

340.  Henry  ILL  succeeded  his  brother  in 
1574.  He  struck  no  new  coins  till  July,  1575. 
The  first  he  struck  were  gold  escus  23  carats  fine, 
and  72^  to  the  marc.  Double  and  quadruple 
escus  were  also  struck.  In  silver  he  struck  testons 
and  demi'testonsy  as  well  as  two  new  species, 
francs^  with  their  halves  and  quarters,  and 
quarter  and  half-quarter  escus.  The  francs  were 
of  silver  10  deniers  fine,  17^  to  the  marc,  and 
weighed  11  dens.  1  gr.  They  passed  for  20 
sols.  They  then  became  the  money  of  account, 
and  have  continued  so  ever  since. 

The  quarter  escus  of  silver  were  struck  in 
October,  1530.  They  were  deniers,  fine,  25  1-5 
to  the  marc,  and  weighed  7  deniers  12  grains,  and 
passed  for  15  sols.  In  1575  the  gold  escu  was 
rated  at  60  sols. 

341.  The  civil  disorders  under  Henry  IIL 
were  attended  with  their  usual  consequence,  a 
great  disorder  in  the  coinage.  The  gold  escus 
had  been  raised  to  60  sols,  but  they  passed  cur- 
rently at  68  sols.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
many  consultations  were  held  with  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  most  skilful  in  such  affairs. 
The  Cour  des  Moimayes  recommended  that  a 
general  meeting  should  be  summoned  of  the  most 
experienced  persons  in  the  principal  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  to  consider  what  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  remedy  these  disorders.  They  also 
recommended  that  the  subject  should  be  brought 
before  the  States  General,  which  were  to  meet  at 
Blois  in  December.  They  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  fully  and  minutely  detailing  the 
great  public  inconvenience  of  this  monetary  dis- 
iNrder.    The  States  after  considering  thlB  remon- 


strance, resolved  to  reduce  the  gold  escu  to  60 
sols.  But  they  were  unable  to  effect  this,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  fix  it  temporarily  at  65  sols. 
The  Cour  des  Moimayes  pointed  out  that  this 
would  be  ineffectual,  and  further  recommended 
that  the  mode  of  computing  by  sols  and  livres 
should  be  abolished.  They  pointed  out  the  un- 
fairness to  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties, 
when  the  rating  of  the  coins  was  chang^  so  fre- 
quently, and  advised  that  the  mode  of  reckoning 
should  be  changed  from  livres  and  sols  to  escus. 
This  proposal  was  deemed  so  important  that  a 
meeting  of  all  the  persons  most  learned  in  mone- 
tary matters  was  held  at  Paris,  at  the  house  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon.  The  plan  was  wai*mly 
debated,  but  the  advice  of  the  Cour  des  Monnayes 
was  finally  adopted,  and  an  ordonnance  issued  to 
that  effect,  containing  all  the  necessary  regula- 
tions for  adopting  this  change  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1578,  and  for  converting  all  current  en- 
gagements conti'actcd  in  livres  and  sols  to  their 
equivalent  in  escus,  at  the  rate  of  60  sols  to  the 
escu. 

342.  Henry  III.,  died  in  August,  1589,  and 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  faction  of  the  League,  by  the  name  of  Charles 
X.    He  struck  money  similar  to  Henry  UI. 

343.  Henry  IV.,  the  legitimate  successor, 
struck  money  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Henry  III.,  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  de- 
nomination. During  the  civil  war  the  escu  had 
risen  in  current  usage  to  64  sols,  and  even  higher. 
In  1594,  when  Henry  lY.  obtained  possession  of 
Paris,  it  was  reduced  to  60  sols,  as  fixed  by  the 
edict  of  1577.  The  franc  was  also  brought  back 
to  20  sols.  In  1602,  the  mode  of  accounting  by 
escus  was  abolished,  and  that  by  livres  restored. 
At  the  same  time  the  gold  escu  was  raised  to 
65  sols,  and  the  franc  to  21  sols.  The  marc  of 
gold  was  rated  at  240  livi*es  10  sols,  and  that  of 
silver  at  20  livres  15  sols.  Foreign  money  was 
also  allowed  to  be  current.  The  restoration  of 
the  tnode  of  counting  by  livres  was  not  found  to 
have  the  effects  expected.  The  gold  escu  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  in  1609,  usually  passed  current 
at  72  sols,  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who 
advised  the  edict  of  1602.  Many  consultations 
and  discussions  were  held  before  the  king  on  this 
unexpected  state  of  things.  But  the  opinions 
wei*e  so  divided  that  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
only  thing  they  all  agreed  in  was  'that  foreign 
money  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  The  death 
of  the  king  on  the  14th  May,  1610,  put  an  end 
to  the  conferences,  which  were  renewed  under 
the  Regency,  but  led  to  no  result. 

344.  Louis  XIII.  succeeded  his  father  the  14th 
May,  1610,  but  made  no  change  in  the  coinage 
till  March,  1640,  when  orders  were  given  to 
strike  a  new  coin,  to  be  called  Louis  d'or.  It 
was  of  gold,  22  carats  fine,  and  coined  at  36^  to 
the  marc  It  thus  weighed  5  deniers  6  grns.,  and 
was  rated  at  10  livres.  Half  and  double  Ionises 
were  also  struck. 

In  1641,  the  king  ordered  a  new  silver  coin  to 
be  struck,  to  be  called  the  Louis  cTargent  of  the 
value  of  60  sols.  The  silver  was  XI  deniers 
fine,  and  8  ll-12ths  to  the  marc,  and  weighed 
21  deniers  8  grains.  Louises  of  30,  15,  and  5 
sols  were  also  sti^uck.  The  Ionises  of  60  sols 
were  also  called  escus  blancs.  They  were  the 
heaviest  and  most  beautiful  silyer  coins  which 
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had  yet  been  strnck.  The  dies  were  made  by 
the  celebrated  Varin.  The  evil  of  the  rise  of 
the  money  increased  even  faster  In  this  reign 
than  before.  In  the  course  of  26  years  the  price 
of  the  gold  esca  had  risen  39  sols. 

345.  The  edict  of  Henry  IV.  in  1602,  per- 
mitting the  currency  of  foreisrn  money  had  caused 
vast  quantities  to  be  imported,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  rating,  the  French  money  was 
exported.  To  remedy  this,  many  conferences 
were  held  with  the  most  experienced  persons  in 
the  chief  commercial  towns,  and  they  advised 
that  all  the  dififerent  pieces  should  be  reduced  to 
their  current  market  value.  The  gold  escu  was 
raised  to  75  sols,  and  the  value  of  the  foreign  gold 
money  settled  in  proportion.  The  rating  of  the 
marc  of  gold  was  raised  to  278  livres  6  sols.  6  dens , 
that  of  silver  was  20  livres  5  sols.  4  dens.  Thus 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  was  1  to  13- 
7-lOthe.  This  ordonnance  took  effect  in  1615. 
In  1631,  further  changes  were  found  necessary. 
In  February  the  gold  escu  was  raised  to  80  sols, 
and  in  August  to  83.  In  July,  1633,  it  was 
raised  to  86,  in  March,  1637,  to  94  sols,  and 
in  June  to  104.  The  marc  of  gold  was  then 
rated  at  384  livres,  and  that  of  silver  at  25.  The 
silver  franc,  which  Henry  III.  at  struck  had  20 
Bols,  was  raised  to  27.  In  1640  the  coinage  was 
greatly  depreciated  by  clipping,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  decry  all  light  gold  pieces.  The 
clippers  then  set  to  work  on  the  silver  money ; 
ana  in  1641  it  was  found  necessary  to  order  that 
all  silver  money,  both  French  and  foreign,  should 
only  be  receiveKi  by  weight.  In  November  the 
light  silver  money  was  decried  altogether,  and 
ordered  to  be  coined  into  silver  Louises.  It  said 
in  the  ordonnance,  that  since  the  recoinage  of  the 
gold  40  millions  of  livres  had  been  struck.  Silver 
Louises  were  ordered  to  be  coined  XI.  dens,  fine, 
and  of  the  value  of  60,  30,  15,  and  5  sols.  The 
silver  marc  was  rated  at  26  livres,  10  sols,  and 
the  quarter  ecu,  which  in  1577  was  rated  at  15 
sols,  was  ordered  to  pass  for  21.  These  were  the 
most  beautiM  coins  which  had  been  struck  since 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  milled  edge 
was  introduced,  which  prevented  their  being 
clipped  without  detection.  The  restoration  of 
the  coinage  was  deemed  of  so  great  importance, 
that  medds  were  struck  with  the  inscription 

Lui>OVICO      XIII.      BB8TITUTOBI      MONBTJB.     Le 

Blanc  says  that  this  restoration  of  the  coinage  by 
Varin  was  attended  with  this  further  advantage, 
that  it  saved  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  the  king's 
subjects,  because  they  were  so  beautiful  that  they 
could  not  be  forged. 

346.  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  his  father  in  1643, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  coinage  of  his 
fother  was  continued.  In  1646  the  coinage  of 
quarter  and  half-quarter  escus  was  discontinued ; 
and  in  1656  that  of  gold  escus,  after  which  lis 
dor  were  struck.  In  the  same  year,  a  new  coin 
called  lis  dargent  was  struck.  The  Us  dor  was 
23^  carats  fine,  and  60}  to  the  marc,  weighing 
3  dens.  3}  grs.,  and  rated  at  7  livres.  The  Us 
dargent  was  XI.  dens.  12  grs.,  fine,  and  30}  to 
the  marc  weighed  6  dens.  5  ^.,  and  passed  for  20 
sols.  Half  and  quarter  lis  were  also  struck. 
These  pieces,  however,  were  soon  discontinued, 
and  the  Louises  of  gold  and  silver  restored. 

In  1685,  new  silver  money  was  coined  in  honor 


of  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Flanders.  PSeeet 
worth  4,  2,  and  1  livrea,  10  and  5  sdls,  were 
struck,  10  dens.  7  grs.  fine.  The  4  franc  pieces 
weighed  1  ounce  5  dens.  6  grs. 

347.  When  Louis  XIIL,m  1641,  wished  to  cofai 
all  the  foreign  money  which  circulated  in  France 
into  French  money,  he  summoned  all  the  most 
expert  persons  in  Paris  to  consider  what  propw- 
tion  should  be  observed  between  gold  and  siiw. 
It  was  found  that  at  Milan  the  ratio  was  1  to  12 ; 
in  Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries,  1  to  12} ;  in 
England  1  to  13  l-5th;  in  Spain,  1  to  IS  l-Srd. 
It  was  considered  that  France  being  in  the  midst 
of  these  countries  should  adopt  a  medium  ratio, 
and  consequently  the  one  adopted  was  1  to  13}. 
This  proportion  was  observed  for  many  veara, 
and  at  the  Paris  Mint  alone,  about  300  milUooa 
of  money  was  struck  in  that  proportion.  In  1655, 
the  proportion  was  changed  to  1  to  14  15-16th8, 
and  lis  dor  were  struck  to  pass  for  7  livres.  The 
rating  of  the  lauis  dor  was  increased  from  10  to 
11  livres.  Many  changes  in  the  ratio  of  gdd  to 
silver  were  made  after  this,  to  the  great  derange- 
ment of  trade.  The  Cowr  des  Monnaies^  and  the 
principal  merchants  addressed  strong  remon- 
strances to  the  government  on  the  subject,  bat 
without  effect  £i  1679,  a  considerable  amount 
of  foreign  and  light  money  was  in  drculation. 
This  was  all  decried  and  ordered  to  be  coined 
into  gold  and  silver  louis.  The  king  ordered  that 
good  new  money  should  be  given  for  all  the  old 
brought  to  the  Mint,  weight  for  weight,  without 
any  deduction.  Those  who  brought  bullion  re- 
ceived an  equal  weight  of  coin  in  exchange.  The 
marc  of  silver  was  now  rated  at  29  livres  6  sols 
11  deniers.  This  regulation  is  warmly  com- 
mended by  Le  Blanc 

348.  In  1689,  a  new  recoinage  was  ordered, 
and  the  kmis  dor  was  ordered  to  pass  for  12  livres 
10  sols,  and  the  ecus  for  3  livres  6  sols.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  dve  all  the  variations  in  the  rating 
of  the  louts.  Between  1689  and  1709,  its  rating 
was  changed  35  times,  the  lowest  beii^  11  livres 
10  sols,  and  the  highest  15  livres,  and  the  ecus  a 
similar  number.  From  1640  to  this  year,  the 
louis  were  struck  at  36^  to  the  marc  The  ecus 
were  9  to  the  marc  In  May  1709,  an  edict 
ordered  louis  of  30  to  the  marc  to  be  struck  at  20 
livres.  But  the  same  tamperings  took  place  with 
its  rating  as  before,  so  that  it  seldom  remained 
the  same  for  many  weeks  at  a  time  To  give 
these  at  full  length  would  be  obviously  impossible 
in  this  work.  They,  however,  will  all  be  found 
in  De  Bazinghen's  TraitS  des  Monnaies.  How- 
ever, in  1726,  these  miserable  practices  came  to 
an  end,  and  nothing  further  took  place  till  the 
Revolution,  when  the  decimalization  of  the  coin- 
age was  ordered  by  the  Convention. 

349.  Beocaria  and  James  Watt  had  shown  the 
great  advantages  which  would  attend  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  system  into  weights,  measures, 
and  coins.  But  no  nation  had  reduced  these  ideas 
into  practice  until  the  subject  was  taken  up  in 
1790,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system  into  the  French  measures,  is  given  by 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Aduns,  in  his  official  report  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  prepared  in  obedience  to 
an  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
1817.  We  shall  quote  his  account  He  says,  p.  69: 

'*In  the  year  1790,  the  present  Prinoe  de 
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Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autnn,  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Ck>nstitaent  Assembly 
of  France  a  proposal,  founded  npon  the  confusion 
of  the  weights  and  measures  then  prevailing  all 
over  that  eonntry,  for  the  reformation  of  the 
system,  or  rather  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  one, 
upon  the  principle  of  a  single  and  universal 
standard.  After  referring  to  the  two  objects 
which  had  previously  been  suggested  by  Huy- 
ghens  and  Piccard,  the  pendulum  and  the  propor- 
tional part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  he 
concluded  by  giving  the  preference  to  the  former 
and  presented  the  project  of  a  decree.  First, 
that  exact  copies  of  all  the  different  weights  and 
elementary  measures  used  in  every  town  of 
France  should  be  obtained  and  sent  to  Paris. 
Secondly,  that  the  National  Assembly  should 
write  a  letter  to  the  British  Parliament,  request- 
ing their  concurrence  with  France  in  the  adoption 
of  a  natural  standard  for  weights  and  measures, 
for  which  purpose  commissioners,  in  equal  num- 
bers from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  British  Royal  Society,  chosen  by  those 
learned  bodies  respectively,  should  meet  at  the 
most  suitable  place,  and  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  at  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
from  it  an  invariable  standard  for  all  measures 
and  weights.  Thirdly,  that  after  the  accomplish- 
ment, with  all  due  solemnity,  of  this  operation, 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  should  fix  with 
precision  the  tables  of  proportion  between  the 
new  standard  and  the  weights  and  measures 
previously  used  in  the  various  parts  of  France, 
and  that  every  town  should  be  supplied  with 
exact  copies  of  the  new  standard,  with  tables  of 
comparison  between  them  and  those  of  which  they 
were  to  supply  ihe  place.  This  decree,  somewhat 
modified,  was  adopted  by  the  assembly,  and,  on 
the  22nd  of  August,  1790,  sanctioned  by  Louis 
XVI.  Instead  of  writing  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment themselves,  the  Assembly  requested  the 
King  to  write  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
viting him  to  propose  to  the  Parliament  the 
formation  of  a  jomt  commission  of  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  ascertain  the  natural  standard  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum.  Whether  the  forms  of 
the  British  constitution,  the  temper  of  political 
animosity  then  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries,  or  the  convulsions  and  wars  which 
soon  afterwards  ensued,  prevented  the  acceptance 
and  execution  of  this  proposal,  it  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Had 
the  example  once  been  set  of  a  concerted  pursuit 
of  the  great  common  object  of  unifarmity  of 
weights  and  measures  by  two  of  the  mightiest 
and  most  enlightened  nations  upon  earth,  the 
prospects  of  ultimate  success  would  have  been 
greatly  multiplied.  By  no  other  means  can  the 
nniformity,  with  reference  to  the  persons  using 
the  same  system,  be  expected  to  prevail  beyond 
the  limits  of  each  separate  nation.  Perhaps  when 
the  spirit  which  urges  to  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  man  shall  have  made  further 
progress  against  the  passions  with  which  it  is 
bound,  and  by  which  it  is  trammelled,  then  may 
be  the  time  for  reviving  and  extending  that 
generous  and  truly  benevolent  proposal  of  the 
Constituent  National  Assembly  of  France,  and  to 
call  for  a  concert  of  civilized  nations  to  establish 
one  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  for 
them  all. 


*'  The  idea  of  associating  the  interests  and  the 
learning  of  other  nations  in  this  great  effort  for 
common  improvement,  was  not  confined  to  the 
proposal  for  obtainini;  the  concurrent  agency  of 
Great  Britain.  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland  were  actuallv  repre- 
sented in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Assembly.  But,  iu  the  first  instance,  a 
Committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting 
of  five  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Academy,  and 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe,  — 
Borda,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Con- 
dorcet,  were  chosen  under  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  to  report  to  that  body  upon  the 
selection  of  the  natural  standard,  and  other  prin- 
ciples proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  Theur  Report  to  the  Academy  was  made 
on  the  19th  of  March*  1791,  and  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  National  Assembly,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  printed.  The  Committee,  after 
examining  three  projects  of  a  natural  standard, 
the  pendulum  beating  seconds,  a  quarter  of  the 
equator,  and  a  quarter  of  the  meridian,  had  a  full 
deliberation,  and  with  great  accuracy  of  judge- 
ment, preferred  the  last ;  and  proposed  that  its 
ten-millionth  part  should  be  taken  as  the  standard 
unit  of  linear  measure ;  that  as  a  second  standard 
of  comparison  with  it,  the  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  at  the  45th  degree  of  latitude  should  be 
assumed ;  and  that  the  weight  of  distilled  water 
at  the  point  of  freezing,  measured  by  a  cubical 
vessel  in  decimal  proportion  to  the  linear  standard, 
should  determine  the  standard  of  weights  and 
vessels  of  capacity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

*'  The  application  of  the  new  metrology  to  the 
moneys  and  coins  of  France,  has  been  made  with 
considerable  success ;  not,  however,  with  so  much 
of  the  principle  of  uniformity  as  might  have  been 
expected,  had  it  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
same  project.  But  the  reformation  of  the  coins 
was  separately  pursued,  as  it  has  been  with  us ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  of  great  complication,  it 
naturally  followed  that  from  the  separate  con- 
struction of  two  intricate  systems,  the  adaptation 
of  each  to  the  other  was  less  correct  than  it  would 
have  been  had  all  the  combinations  of  both  been 
included  in  the  formation  of  one  great  master- 
piece of  machinery.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  formation  of  a  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, while  such  extreme  importance  was  attached 
to  the  discovery  and  assumption  of  a  natural 
standard  of  long  measure  as  the  link  of  connection 
between  them  all,  so  little  consideration  was 
given  to  that  primitive  link  of  connection  between 
them  which  had  existed  in  the  identity  of  weights 
and  of  silver  coins,  and  of  which  France,  as  well 
as  every  other  nation  in  Europe,  could  stiU  per- 
ceive the  ruins  in  her  monetary  system  then  exist- 
ing. Her  livre  tournois,  like  the  pound  sterling, 
was  a  degeneracy,  and  a  much  greater  one,  from 
a  pound  weight  of  silver.  But  it  had  scarcely  a 
70th  part  of  its  original  value.  It  was  divided 
into  20  sols,  or  shillings,  and  the  sol  was  of  12 
deniers  or  pence.  It  had  become  a  mere  money 
of  account ;  but  the  ecu,  or  crown,  was  a  silver 
coin  of  6  livres,  nearly  equivalent  to  an  ounce  in 
weight;  and  there  were  half-crowns  and  other 
subdivisions  of  it;  being  coins  of  one-fourth,  one- 
fifth,  one-eighth,  and  one-tenth  of  the  crown. 
There  were  also  coins  of  gold^  of  copper,  and  of 
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mixed  metal,  called  billon,  in  the  ordinary  circu- 
lations of  exchange.  Shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  provisional  or  temporary  metre  and  kilo- 
gramme, a  law  of  16  Vendemaire  II.  (1 7th  October, 
1 793),  prescribed  that  the  principal  nnit,  both  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  should  be  of  the  weight  of 
10  grammes.  The  proportional  value  of  gold  to 
silver  was  retained,  as  it  had  long  before  been 
established  in  France,  at  15 J  for  one;  the  alloy  of 
both  coins  was  fixed  at  one-tenth ;  and  the  silver 
franc  of  that  coinage  would  have  been  worth  about 
38  cents,  and  the  gold  franc  a  little  short  of  6  dol- 
lars. This  law  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
It  was  superseded  by  one  of  15th  August,  1794, 
(28  Therm idor  III.)  which  reduced  the  silver  franc 
to  6  grammes ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  law  of 
7  Germinal  XI.  (28th  March,  1803),  that  gold 
pieces  of  20  and  40  francs  were  coined  at  155  of 
the  former  to  the  kilogramme. 

"In  the  new  system,  the  name  of  livre^  or 
pound,  as  applied  to  money  or  coins,  was  dis- 
carded, but  the  franc  was  made  the  unit  both  of 
coins  and  moneys  of  account.  The  franc  was  a* 
name  which  had  before  been  in  common  use  as  a 
synonymous  denomination  of  the  /irre.  The  new 
firanc  was  of  intrinsic  value  I -80th  more  than  the 
livre.  The  franc  is  decimally  divided  into 
decimes  of  1-lOth,  centimes  of  1-lOOth,  and 
milli^mes  of  1  -1000th  of  the  unit ;  but  the  smallest 
copper  coin  in  common  use  is  of  five  centimes, 
equivalent  to  about  one  of  our  cents.  The  silver 
coins  are  of  one-fourth,  one- half,  one  and  two 
francs,  and  of  five  francs ;  the  gold  pieces  of  20 
and  40  francs.  The  proportional  value  of  copper 
to  silver  is  1  to  40,  and  that  of  billon  to  silver  of 
1  to  4;  so  that  the  kilogramme  should  weigh 
6  francs  of  copper  coin,  50  of  the  billon,  200  of 
the  silver,  and  3,100  of  the  gold  coins.'* 

350.  It  has  been  found  by  the  most  elaborate 
experiments  that  the  proportion  of  one  part  alloy 
and  1 1  parts  gold  or  silver,  confers  the  greatest 
amount  of  durability  upon  the  metal.  The 
French,  however,  prefer  to  sacrifice  this  advan- 
tage to  the  spirit  of  uniformity,  and  the  alloy  in 
both  gold  and  silver  coinage  is  fixed  at  1  in  10. 

851.  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  right  of 
seig^orage  was  on  several  occasions  abandoned 
by  the  kings  of  France.  It  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently revived,  and  it  is  stated  in  M.  Maurice 
Block's  excellent  DicHonnaire  de  F Administration 
Frangaise,  that  from  1726  to  1729,  it  was  fixed 
at  7  5-16ths  per  cent,  for  gold,  and  5  6-7ths  per 
cent,  for  silver ;  but  by  successive  reductiuns,  in 
1755  and  1771,  it  fell  to  1  4-5ths  for  gold,  and 
1  7-24tbs  for  silver.  By  the  law,  however,  above 
quoted,  7  Germinal,  XI,  Art.  11,  it  was  altogether 
abolished. 

352.  The  right  of  hrassofe^  or  the  cost  of 
workmanship  is,  however,  retamed.  Before  1 789, 
it  was  2  8-lOths  per  1000  for  gold,  and  14 16-10th8 
per  1000  for  silver.  By  the  last*  mentioned  law 
it  was  fixed  at  9  francs  for  the  kilogramme  of 
gold,  (or  2  28-31th8  per  1000)  and  at  3  francs  for 
the  kilogramme  of  silver,  (or  15  per  1000).  An 
ordonnance  of  Feb.  25th,  1835,  reduced  these 


respectively  to  6  francs,  and  2  francs.  On  the 
22nd  May,  1849,  the  latt«r  was  still  fbrther  re- 
duced to  1^  francs.  There  are  seven  Mints  in 
France,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  LiUe,  Stras- 
burg,  Lyons,  and  Rouen.  Gold  and  silver  money 
is,  however,  almost  exclusively  struck  at  Paris, 
the  provincial  ones  are  chiefly  employed  in  re- 
coining  the  copper  which  was  ordered  in  1852. 

353.  The  inconvenience  of  a  double  standard 
of  both  metals,  at  their  full  nominal  value,  has 
been  strikingly  displayed  in  the  French  coinage. 
The  pieces  were  struck  on  the  decimal  system,  and 
had  a  fixed  value.  For  many  years  silver  was 
the  only  money  seen  in  France  in  common  use. 
Gold  was  only  to  be  had  by  paying  a  premium, 
and  large  sums  were  carried  about  in  unwieldy 
bags  of  5  franc  pieces.  When  the  enormous 
supplies  of  gold  poured  in,  the  gold  coinage 
became  depreciated  below  its  mint  relation  to 
silver,  then  the  reverse  phenomenon  took  place. 
The  silver  all  disappeared.  Every  steamer  and 
diligence  from  France  carried  away  loads  of  these 
same  5  franc  pieces,  until  they  had  entirely 
disappeared.  Nothing  but  gold  was  to  be  seen, 
and  in  1 854  a  coinage  of  5  franc  gold  pieces  was 
issued,  which  were  very  inconvenient  from  their 
small  size.  These  disturbances  of  the  metallic 
currency  clearly  shewed  the  advantage  of  the 
English  system  of  making  gold  the  sole  legal 
standard,  and  coining  shillings  slightly  below 
their  proper  weight,  to  serve  as  small  change. 
A  similar  disturbance  could  not  be  manifested  in 
English  coinage  until  the  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  gold  compared  to  silver,  exceeded  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  value 
of  the  silver  coinage. 

354.  We  shall  now  give  the  variations  of  the 
Mint  prices  of  gold  and  silver  for  France,  as  we 
have  done  for  England  and  Scotland.  If  we  are 
inclined  to  exclaim  against  those  in  our  own 
country,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  extraordinary 
picture  presented  by  those  of  France  P  Astonish- 
ing as  these  may  seem,  they  present  but  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  real  confusion  in  the  French 
coinage.  It  was  bad  enough  to  change  the  weights 
of  the  pieces  so  often,  but  that  is  absolutely 
a  trifle  compared  to  the  changes  in  the  ratings  of 
the  several  pieces.  To  give  these  would  occupy 
several  pages  of  this  work,  which  renders  it  quite 
impossible  to  insert  them.  A  notion  of  them  how- 
ever, may  be  had  in  §  542  of  Bakkiko  in  Fbahck, 
where  the  changes  are  given  for  a  short  period, 
and  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the  rating 
of  the  loms  Sor  was  changed  no  less  than  35  times 
in  37  years.  This  practice  was  to  a  small  extent 
done  in  Scotland,  but  never  in  England,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  confusion  into  which  it 
must  have  thrown  all  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

Traiii  historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France.  By 
Le  Blanc.    Paris,  1692. 

Essai  sur  les  Monnaies.  By  St  Maor.  Paris, 
1746. 

Traits  des  Monnaies,  By  Abbot  de  Basinghen. 
Paris,  1764. 
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3  Feb. 

99    5    0 

,, 

,, 

1882 

9  Jan. 

39    0    0 

9  Jan. 

2  17    6 

,, 

,, 

27  Nov. 

12    0    0 

1454 

18  May 

99  10    0 

,, 

,, 

13A3 

,, 

,, 

12  June 

2  16    6 

^^ 

,, 

,, 

6  Dec. 

16    0    0 

1456 

26  June 

100    0    0 

26  June 

8  10    0 

1837 

IFeb. 

60    0    0 

18  Feb.'  8  12    6l 

,, 

^, 

19  Dec. 

18    9    0 

, , 

,, 

,, 

8  15    0 

1838 

14  Not. 

58    0    0 

14  Nov. 

4  12    0 

^^ 

,, 

,, 

81  Dec. 

23  12    6 

1466 

,, 

•  • 

8  10    0 

1339 

25  May 

61  10    0 

3  Jan. 

6    0    0 

1860 

,, 

,, 

2  Jan. 

24  12    6 

1473 

18  June 

108  *6    0 

,, 

,, 

14  Jane 

66    0    0 

, , 

, , 

,, 

22  Jan. 

34    9    6 

1474 

8  Jan. 

110    0    0 

8  Jan. 

10    0    0 

,. 

10  Aug. 

69    0    0 

^, 

^ , 

^^ 

, , 

•  • 

27  Feb. 

53  17    6 

1476 

2  Nov. 

118  10    0 

1340 

20  Jan. 

71    0    0 

6  Feb. 

6  16    0 

^^ 

,, 

4  Mar. 

77  16    0 

1488 

34  Apl. 

130    3    4 

24  Apl. 

11  6  0 

,, 

7  Feb. 

82    0    0 

1  Aug. 

7    0    0 

^^ 

•  • 

,, 

21  Mar. 

102  0    0 

1513 

,, 

6ApL 

13  10    0 

.. 

16  Feb. 

86    0    0 

4  Dec. 

7  10    0 

,^ 

,, 

31  Mar. 

11     0    0 

1516 

,, 

,, 

1  Jan. 

11    0    0 

,, 

16  Apl. 
27  May 

96    0    0 

,, 

^^ 

,, 

,, 

2  June 

7    0    0 

,, 

, , 

,, 

17  Feb. 

12  16    0 

,, 

100    0    0 

,^ 

,^ 

^, 

^^ 

28  June 

9    0    0 

1519 

10  Jane 

147    0    0 

10  June 

12  10    0 

,, 

7  Oct. 

108    0    0 

,, 

, 

^^ 

,, 

,, 

^29  June 

10  10    0 

1621 

20  Sep. 

13    5    0 

1341 

81  Jan. 

114  14    0 

27  Jan. 

8  14    0 

^^ 

^, 

7  Aug. 

16    0    0 

1540 

10  May 

166  '7    6 

24  Feb. 

13  10    0 

,, 

7  Feb.  ,115    0    0 

8  Feb. 

9    4    0 

^^ 

,, 

,, 

18  Aug. 

17    0    0 

,, 

18  May 

14    0    0 

,, 

23  Aug. 

130    0    0 

18  Feb. 

9  12    0 

^^ 

,, 

,, 

22  Aug. 

18  10    0 

1549 

^, 

^^ 

26  Oct. 

14  10    0 

1342 

19  Jan. 

136    0    0 

, , 

^^ 

^ , 

,, 

7  Sep. 

7    0    0 

1660 

23  Jan. 

178  *0    0 

28  Jan. 

15    0    0 

,, 

28  Jun. 

168    0    0 

80  June 

12  10    0 

^^ 

^, 

,, 

13  Nov. 

8    0    0 

,, 

20  Apl. 

14    5    0 

,, 

16  Sep. 

171    0    0 

7  Sep. 

13    0    0 

, , 

,, 

19  Nov. 

9    0    0 

1561 

30  Aug. 

185  '6    0 

30  Aug. 

15  16    0 

1348 

10  Apl. 

117    0    0 

,    9  Apl. 

13  10    0 

1361 

12  Jan. 

60    0    0 

12  Jan. 

6    8    0 

1573 

9  June 

200    0    0 

9  June 

17    0    0 

,, 

23  Sep. 

43    6    8 

1   22  Sep. 

9  12    0 

, , 

,, 

28  Apl. 

5    0    0 

1575 

31  May 

228    0    0 

31  May 

19    0    0 

.. 

,. 

,, 

26  Oct. 

3    4    0 

1863 

29  July 

61    0    0 

1 

.. 

.. 

,, 

,, 

., 

17  16    0 

1844 

27  Mar. 

44    8    9 

,,    , 

,, 

1864 

8  May 

62    0    0 

.. 

1580 

,, 

17  Oct. 

19    0    0 

1346 

,, 

,, 

16  Feb. 

3    8    0 

1865 

5  May 

62  12    0 

2  May 

5    6    0 

1602 

S^. 

240  10    0 

Sep. 

30    6    4 

,, 

,, 

9  Apl. 

8  10    6 

1370 

,, 

,, 

19  June 

5  16    0 

1616 

3  Feb. 

278    6    6 

,, 

1346 

17  July 

60    0    0 

17  July 

4  10    0 

1373 

, , 

,, 

?A"«/ 

5  16    0 

1686 

8  May 

320    0    0 

8  May 

83  10    0 

1347 

34  Feb. 

72    0    0 

27  Jan. 

6    0    0 

1381 

86  Apl. 

60  10    0 

16  Apl. 

5    8    0 

.. 

33  Sep. 

384    0    0 

22  Sep. 

25    0    0 

.. 

6  Apl. 

76    0    0 

:  24  Feb. 

6  15    0 

, , 

,, 

16  Aug 

6  16    0 

1641 

,, 

, , 

18  Nov. 

36  10    0 

,, 

14  Apl. 

44    3    4 

;  21  July 

7  10    0 

1886 

18  Mar. 

65  10    0 

,, 

.. 

1662 

7  July 
10  Apl. 

488  10  11 

,, 

,, 

.. 

27  Sep. 

76    0    0 

^  ^ 

, , 

1386 

31  Aug. 

66    0    0 

,. 

.. 

1679 

437    9    8 

10  Apl. 

89    6  11 

1848 

11  Jan. 

61  10    0 

11  Jan. 

4  16    0 

1888 

28  Feb. 

66  10    0 

,, 

.. 

1686 

29  July 

457    7    5 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

31  Aug 

5    0    0 

I3H9 

30  Oct. 

6  18    0 

1687 

27  Oct. 

447    7    a 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

81  Dec. 

6    0    0 

1390 

, , 

,, 

4  July 

6    3    9 

1692 

22  July 

460    0    0 

•     ,, 

,, 

1349 

13  Mar. 

61  15    3 

12  May 

6  13    0 

1391 

8  Apl. 

67    0    0 

8ApL 

6    6    0 

., 

Dec. 

466    0    0 

,, 

,, 

.. 

23  May 

53    1    6 

7  Aug. 

6  15    0 

1392 

1  Apl. 

67  10    0 

.. 

.• 

1701 

1  Jan. 

463    6    0 

,, 

,, 

., 

6  Dec. 

63    0    0 

5De?. 

7    7    0 

1894 

6  Sep. 

68    6    0 

,, 

.. 

1708 

IJaa. 

474  10    0 

,, 

, , 

1360 

ISep. 

63  18    9 

20  Jan. 

7  15    0 

1399 

27  Nov 

680 

1706 

, , 

IJan. 

36    0    0 

,, 

28  Apl. 

6    0    0 

1405 

8Aig. 

68  i5    0 

6  July 

6  13    6 

1709 

Jan. 

614  '6    0 

May 

40    0    0 

•  • 

.. 

,, 

23  Aug 

6    6    0 

1408 

11  Feb. 

68    6    0 

.. 

.. 

1716 

1  Jan. 

638    8    7 

,, 

.. 

,, 

,, 

26  Oct. 

6  13    0 

1411 

7  Nov. 

70    0    0 

6  Nov. 

6  16    0 

,, 

Dec 

683    8    7 

D©c 

88    0    0 

1361 

SO  Jane 

)    64  17    6 

6  Feb. 

6    0    0 

1412 

6  Mar. 

70  16    0 

,, 

,, 

1720 

Mar. 

900    0    0 

26  Feb. 

40    0    0 

,. 

18  Aug 

.    96    0    0 

6  Mar. 

6    8    0 

1418 

12  July 

7    0    0 

,, 

30  July 

1800  0    0 

5  Mar. 

80    0    0 

,, 

17  Sep. 

56    6    Q 

17  May 

6  18    0 

1414 

6si>. 

t2  '0    0 

26  June 

7    9    0 

,, 

,, 

,, 

11  Mar. 

60    0    0 

.. 

24  Sep 

58    3    6 

'  23  June 

7    8    0 

1417 

17  May 

92    0    0 

17  May 

8    0    0 

,, 

,, 

,, 

30  July 

130  0    0 

.. 

20  Not 

60    0    0 

1  18  Aug 

8  16    0 

21  Oct. 

96    0    0 

21  Oct. 

9    0    0 

1721 

, , 

, , 

July 

60    0    0 

,, 

,, 

,, 

13  Sep. 

10    0    0 

,, 

9  Dec. 

98    0    0 

,. 

1723 

21  July 

946    0    C 

21  July 

68    0    0 

.. 

,, 

,, 

10  Oct. 

10  10    0 

1418 

2  July 

94    0    0 

28  May 

9  10    0 

.. 

6  Aug. 

997    0    0 

Aug. 

68    0    0 

,, 

,, 

., 

16  Dee 

11    0    0 

1419 

7  Ma?. 

150    0    0 

19  Jan 

10    0    0 

1724 

4  Feb. 

886    0    0 

4  Feb. 

60  10    0 

1362 

81  Apl. 

60  18    9 

16  Jan. 

12    0    0 

18  June 

144    0    0 

Mar. 

14    0    0 

24  Mar. 

736    0    0 

27  Mar. 

49    0    0 

., 

,, 

,, 

4  Feb. 

14  13    0 

,, 

, , 

, . 

7  Mar. 

16  10    0 

,, 

, , 

,, 

82  Sep. 

44    8    0 

,, 

,, 

,, 

27  Mar 

6    6    0 

1420 

20  Feb. 

171  13    4 

9  Apl. 

18    0    0 

1726 

June 

740    9    1 

Jan. 

84    0    0 

., 

,, 

,, 

2  June 

6  14    0 

, , 

, , 

,, 

8May 

96    0    0 

,, 

,, 

,, 

May 

U    0    0 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

34Jalj 
16  Aug 

6    3    0 
.    6  10    0 

1481 

36  Apl. 
8  Nov. 

73    0    0 
76    6    0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

16  Jan. 

46  18    0 
61    3    8 

,, 

,, 

,, 

34  Oct 

6  18    0 

1432 

,, 

,, 

11  Feb. 

88  *6    0 

1793 

Dedina] 

,, 

,, 

,, 

26  Nov 

.800 

, , 

,, 

36  Apl. 

7    0    0 

System 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

,, 

.. 

,, 

31  Dec 

9    0    0 

, , 

,, 

30  Oct. 

7  10    0 

r^^ 
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COINAOEy  DECIMAL.  A  decimal  coinage 
is  one  consisting  of  pieces  related  to  each  other  in 
the  ratio  of  10,  or  of  some  power  of  10. 

2.  There  are  three  distinct  systems  of  coin- 
age:— 

First  Where  the  lowest  coin  of  all,  or  even  an 
imagmary  unit,  is  taken  below  any  existing  coin, 
and  all  other  coins  are  mnltiples  of  that  unit. 
That  is,  where  the  coinage  proceeds  exclnsively 
by  mnltiplication. 

SecondLv.  Where  some  intermediate  coin  is 
taken  as  the  unit,  and  other  coins  are  struck  both 
as  mnltiples  and  as  subdivisions  of  that  nnit. 
That  is,  where  the  coinage  is  a  combination  of 
mnltiplication  and  division. 

Thirdly*  Where  the  highest  coin  of  all  is  taken 
as  the  nnit,  and  all  others  are  aliquot  parts  of 
that  unit.  That  is,  where  the  coin^  proceeds 
exclusively  by  subdivision. 

3.  Now,  in  the  first  system  it  is  natural  that 
all  accounts  should  proceed  by  decimal  mnltiples 
of  the  unit.  And  therefore  there  may  be  decimal 
accounts.  But  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  decimal  coinage.  Thus,  from  time  immemorial 
tiie  only  coin  in  China  has  been  the  cash,  which  is 
the  1000th  part  of  the  ounce  of  silver.  This  is  the 
onl  V  coin  in  existence,  and  all  sums  are  expressed 
as  decimal  multiples  of  that  unit.  This  is  attended 
with  very  great  conveniences,  and  calculations 
are  very  quickly  performed,  and  travellers  tell  us 
of  the  expertness  with  which  mere  children  can 
perform  long  calculations.  But  the  Chinese  have 
not  a  decimal  coinage,  as  there  are  no  multiples 
of  the  cash. 

4.  The  French  coinage  is  an  example  of  the 
second  system.  In  that  the  franc  is  the  unit,  and 
there  are  both  mnltiples  and  divisions  of  the 
franc.  The  Napoleon  is  equal  to  20  francs,  and 
there  are  divisions  of  the  franc  according  to  a 
decimal  system.  This  coinage  is  decimal  so  far  as 
the  franc,  but  not  further,  as  the  Napoleon  is  not 
decimally  related  to  the  franc. 

5.  The  English  coinage  is  an  example  of  the 
third  system.  In  that  the  unit  is  the  pound  ster- 
ling, now  a  gold  coin.  And  all  other  coins  are 
aliquot  parts  of  the  pound  sterling.  The  English 
coinage,  therefore,  proceeds  exclusively  by  guh- 
division. 

6.  Now,  the  decimal  system  of  accounts 
having  been  applied  with  great  success  to  the 
first  system,  and  a  decimal  system  of  accounts 
and  coins  having  been  adopted  with  more  or  less 
success  in  the  second  system,  a  pretty  strong  feel- 
ing has  been  excited,  especially  among  scientific 
men,  to  apply  the  decimal  system  to  tne  English 
coinage.  That  is,  to  make  the  different  pieces  of 
the  coinage  related  to  each  other  in  a  decimal 
ratio. 

7.  At  first  sight  such  a  scheme  appears  to 
have  a  great  many  advantages.  It  is  much  easier 
to  cast  up  accounts  decim^ly,  than  by  our  pre- 
sent plan.  And  it  seems  a  very  plausible  thing 
to  say,  that  as  the  integers  proceed  on  the  denary 
scale,  so  should  the  subdivisions.  That  is,  if  it 
be  multiplied  decimally,  why  should  it  not  be 
divided  decimally  P 

8.  This  idea,  however  plausible  it  may  seem, 
is  utterly  erroneous.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea 
that  integers  expressed  in  the  denary  scale  and 
decimal  fractions  are  correlative  systems.  People 
see  the  figures  on  one  side  of  the  decimal  point 
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increase  by  powers  of  10,  and  on  the  other 
decrease  by  powers  of  10,  and  they  jum  p  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  proceed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless  this  is  an  entire  hlhucyy  and 
it  is  quite  easy  to  shew  it.  Thus,  if  we  multiply 
1*  by  3,  we  have  3*  an  exact  answer;  but  if  we 
divide  1*  by  3,  do  we  have  *3  an  exact  answer  f  If 
we  multiply  1*  by  2,  we  have  2- ;  but  if  we  divide 
1.  by  2,  we  have  not  -2,  but  *5.  Which  shews  at 
once  that  decimal  fractions  are  dififiarent  in  prin- 
ciple from  multiplication  of  integers. 

9.  To  shew  this  more  clearly,  we  may  multiply 
an  integer  by  any  number  we  please — 2,  3,  4,  6, 
6,  &c.,  and  we  always  obtain  an  exact  result 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  we  may 
reckon  by  groups  of  10.  It  is,  therefore,  physi- 
cally possible  to  multiply  any  unit  by  any  number 
whatever,  and  obtain  an  exact  result. 

10.  So  we  may  divide  an  integer  by  2,  8, 4, 6, 
6,  7,  &c.,  or  any  number,  and  obtain  an  exact 
result.  Hence,  division  by  the  ordinary  numbers 
is  the  correlative  of  multiplication  by  them.  As 
we  may  multiply  the  unit  any  number  we  please, 
and  get  an  exact  result,  so  we  may  divide  by  any 
number  we  please,  and  it  is  physically  possible  to 
obtain  an  exact  result.  Therefore,  the  common 
fractions  are  the  correlatives  of  ordinary  multi- 
plication in  the  denary  scale. 

1 1 .  But  in  decimal  fractions  that  is  not  so. 
In  these  the  only  divisors  allowed  are  10,  and 
powers  of  10.  Hence,  while  we  may  multiply  by 
any  number  whatever,  we  must  only  divide  by 
powers  of  10.  Thus,  instead  of  our  divisors  being 
unlimited,  like  our  multipliers,  they  are  restricted 
to  a  veiT  small  number  indeed.  And  this  conse- 
ouence  follows,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
divide  a  unit  exactly  into  any  aliquot  parts  which 
are  not  some  powers  of  the  factors  of  10. 

That  is,  a  unit  cannot  be  divided  exactly  in 
decimals  by  any  number  which  is  not  of  the  form 
2'  X  5f . 

12.  Now,  the  immense  majority  of  numbers 
are  not  of  this  form  at  all,  and  consequently  it  is 
a  matter  of  physical  impossibility  to  divide  a 
nnit  exactly  by  the  immense  majority  of  numbers. 

13.  To  shew  how  very  few  they  are,  we  will 
shew  how  extremely  few  there  are  in  the  natural 
numbers  up  to  1,000,  by  which  a  unit  can  be 
exactly  divided  by  decimal  fractions. 

Taking  powers  of  2,  w%  have — 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64, 128,  256,  512,  1,024,  &C 

Taking  powers  of  5,  we  have— 

1,  5,  25,  125,  625,  3,125,  15,625,  &c. 

Now,  a  unit  cannot  be  divided  exactly  in 
decimals  by  any  number  except  those  in  these 
two  series,  or  those  arising  from  the  multipllcatioB 
of  any  one  in  the  one  series  by  any  one  in  the 
other. 

To  shew  how  extremely  few  they  are,  we  have 
only  to  see  how  many  there  are  up  to  1,000.  We 
shall  find  that  there  are  only  28  numbers  up  to 
l.(  jO^  in  which  an  exact  division  is  possible. 
They  are,  2,  4,  5,  8, 10,  16,  20,  25,  32,  40,  50,  64, 
80,  100,  125,  128,  160,  200,  250,  320,  400,  500, 
512,  625,  640,  800,  and  1,000. 

14.  Now,  what  should  we  say  to  a  system  of 
multiplication  in  which  it  was  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  obtain  an  exact  result  in  the  immense 
majonty  of  cases  P  What  should  we  say  to  a 
system  of  multiplication  in  which  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  to  multiply  a  unit  exactly  by  3, 
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6, 7,  9,  llf  12,  &c  P  It  is  clear  that  rach  a  system 
could  not  be  tolerated  fen*  a  day. 

15.  Now,  such  a  system  as  that  would  be  the 
correlative  of  decimal  firactions.  It  would  be  one 
in  which  we  were  forbidden  to  multiply  by  any 
numbers  except  10,  and  powers  of  10 ;  and  there- 
fore no  multipliers  which  were  not  of  the  form 
2^  X  5f  could  bring  out  an  exact  answer. 

16.  Hence  we  see  that  the  analogy  between 
decimal  numbers  and  decimal  fractions  entirely 
fails.  In  foct,  they  proceed  upon  different  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  same  with  any 
fraction  expressed  in  the  radix  of  the  scale  of 
notation. 

The  unit  may  be  multiplied  by  any  natural 
number  whatever.  But  it  can  only  be  divided  by 
powers  of  the  radix.  Consequently,  it  can  be 
divided  exactly  by  no  natural  numbers  whatever, 
except  those  composed  of  powers  of  the  factors  of 
the  nidix. 

17.  Hence  we  see  at  once,  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  addition  or  mul- 
tiplication in  the  denary  scale,  and  decimal 
subdivisions,  or  decimal  fractions.  For  all  cases 
of  addition  or  multiplication,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  decimals,  but  for  all  cases  of  sub- 
division nothing  can  be  worse. 

18.  The  cases,  therefore,  of  a  coinage  in  which 
the  unit  is  the  lowest  possible,  and  therefore 
proceeds  by  multiplication,  and  that  in  which 
the  unit  is  the  highest  possible,  are  not  only  not 
parallel,  but  they  involve  principles  which  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other.    Where  nothing  but 

Shysical  multiplication  is  wanted,  nothing  can  be 
etter ;  but  where  physical  division  is  required, 
decimal  fractions  are  impracticable. 

19.  Hence,  we  see  at  once,  that  the  analogy 
between  coinages  of  the  third  system  and  those  of 
the  first  entirely  fails,  and  what  is  the  best  in  the 
first  is  impracticable  in  the  third. 

20.  We  have  said  that  the  essential  peculiarity 
of  decimal  fractions  is,  that  the  unit  cannot  be 
divided  into  any  aliquot  parts,  except  those  pro- 
ceeding by  powers  of  10.  Now  this  is  a  restriction 
that  no  people  would  ever  submit  to  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life.  We  constantly  require  to 
divide  things  exactly  into  3,  6,  7»  9,  11,  12  parts. 
No  one  would  ever  dream  of  proposing  that 
persons  should  voluntarily  preclude  themselves 
firom  dividing  a  quantity  into  any  exact  parts 
under  1,000,  but  those  of  the  28  numbers  above 
given.  But  that  is  what  we  should  do  if  we  were 
to  adopt  decimal  subdivisions  exclusively.  Such 
a  notion  is  so  monstrous,  that  no  one  out  of 
Bedlam  would  propose  it.  It  would  be  just  as 
rational  as  to  suppc^  that  we  should  adopt  a 
system  of  multiplication  in  which  none  but  these 
figures  should  produce  exact  results. 

21.  Now  it  would  be  the  state  of  greatest  per- 
fsction  if  we  could  imagine  the  unit  of  value,  such 
as  ^Id,  to  be  some  soft  substance  like  putty, 
which  we  could  subdivide  into  any  number  of 
parts  whenever  we  pleased.  But  as  that  is  im- 
possible, the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  it  divided 
into  that  number  of  pieces  which  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  divisors  possible.  Now,  10  is 
not  only  not  good,  but  it  is  extremely  bad. 

22.  Now,  considering  that  the  present  unit  of 
the  English  coinage  is  of  gold,  and  of  its  existing 
magnitude,  it  is  quite  easy  to  shew  that  there  is 
no  division  of  it  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  20, 


12,  and  4*  No  other  combination  within  the 
same  compass  presents  such  a  richness  of  factors. 
For  it  has  no  less  than  26  factors,  namely : — 2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15,  16,  20,  24, 30,  32,  40, 48,  60, 
64, 80,  96, 120,  160,  192,  240,  320,  480 ;  whereas 
1,000  has  but  14  factors— 2, 4, 5,  8,  10,  20, 25, 40, 
50,  100, 125,  200, 250,  500.  Hence  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  present  division  of  the  pound 
sterling  over  that  of  the  millesimal  one  for  all 
purposes  of  physical  division  is  manifest. 

23.  Moreover,  every  one's  daily  experience 
shews  that  while  he  naturally  uses  the  decimal 
scale  for  multiplication,  he  never  thinks  of  con- 
fining himself  to  decimal  expressions  for  subdi- 
vision. People  want,  every  day,  halves  and 
quarters,  and  half-quarters  of  things,  and  they 
call  them  so.  But  if  we  are  to  have  decimal 
frtuitions  exclusively,  these  expressions  must  be 
given  up.  A  snuffy  old  woman  in  the  Highlands 
wants  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  snuff:  she  must 
no  longer  ask  for  that,  but  she  must  ask  for  a 
25-lOOth  of  an  ounce !  And  so  on.  A  nation  of 
savans  might  do  that,  but  common  humanity 
never  will.  We  want  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
thing.  The  eye  performs  the  work  instanta- 
neously. But  if  we  go  to  decimal  fractions,  we 
must  first  of  all  divide  the  whole  unit  into  10,  or 
100,  and  then  take  5,  or  25  of  these  parts.  Such 
a  statement  shews  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such 
a  thing. 

24.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  confusion  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  decimal  fractions  are 
analop^ous  to  aecimal  integers,  which  is  a  complete 
delusion ;  and  if  this  distinction  in  principle  had 
been  thought  of,  the  question  never  would  have 
been  agitated  at  all. 

25.  Considering,  therefore,  these  fundamental 
differences  of  principle  between  decimal  fractions 
and  decimal  numbera,  and  decimal  multiplication 
and  decimal  division,  we  may  state  the  following 
as  ascertained  principles  with  respect  to  a 
coinage: — 

1st.  Where  the  unit  of  account  is  the  lowest 
coin  in  common  use  between  man  and  man,  and 
the  whole  coinage  consists  of  multiples  of  that 
unit,  the  decimal  system  is  by  far  the  best. 

2ndly.  Where  the  unit  of  account  is  a  coin  of 
some  low  magnitude,  the  decimal  system  will  have 
some  conveniences  and  some  inconveniences. 
And  as  the  unit  becomes  larger,  the  practical 
inconveniences  will  constantly  increase  over  Uie 
advantages. 

3rdly.  Where  the  unit  of  account  is  very  high, 
and  placed  far  above  the  immense  majority  of 
transactions,  the  decimal  system,  which  then 
becomes  one  of  almost  entire  subdivision,  is  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  which  could  never  subsist 
for  any  time  at  all. 

26.  From  these  considerations  we  see  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  adopt  any 
system  of  decimal  coinage  in  this  country  so  Ions 
as  the  pound  sterling  is  the  unit  of  account,  and 
the  coinage  is  one  of  pure  subdivision. 

Other  schemes  have  been  proposed,  based  upon 
the  penny  and  the  farthing.  Of  these  we  shall 
say  something  hereafter. 

27.  It  is  unquestionable  t^at,  for  matters  of 
account  on  paper,  especially  in  large  numbers, 
the  decimal  system  affords  an  Immense  superiority. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it  is  physicidly  impossible 
to  divide  anything  into  3,  6,  7,  &c.  parts,  l^ 
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decimals.  "We  can,  however,  carry  it  as  near 
exactness  as  we  please.  Tlie  philosopher  can 
afford  to  balance  this  inconvenience  against  the 
other  many  advantages,  and  carry  his  calculations 
a  few  figures  further  with  equanimity,  when  he 
knows  that  the  ultimate  result  will  come  as  nearly 
true  as  he  pleases.  But  it  is  a  far  different 
matter  with  the  daily  transactions  of  life,  where 
actual  physical  subdivision  is  required,  and  where 
the  differences  which  arise  from  an  imperfect 
division  give  rise  to  everlasting  and  perpetual 
quarrels.  No  man  who  has  not  studied  history 
can  conceive  the  intolerable  practical  misery  that 
a  depreciated  currency  causes  to  a  people ;  and 
the  very  same  effects  are  produced  by  an  imper- 
fect system  of  subdivisions.  We  shall  have  ample 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  We  shall  now  give  some  historical 
notices  of  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  of 
coinage  by  different  nations. 

Of  the  Decimal  System  of  Coinage  of  the 
United  States. 

28.  The  currency  of  the  various  American 
colonies  was  originally  the  same  as  that  of  the 
mother  country.  But  we  have  shewn,  in  the 
article  Banking  in  Ambrica,  that  nearly  all  the 
States  had  issued  enormous  masses  of  paper  cur- 
rency, the  effect  of  which  had  been  to  depreciate 
the  pound  in  them.  In  each  State,  too,  the  pound 
had  undergone  a  different  degree  of  depreciation ; 
hence  there  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  an 
immense  confusion  between  the  currencies  of  the 
different  States.  The  weight  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling was  1,718}  grains  of  pure  silver;  but  the 
pound  of  Georgia  was  1,547  grains;  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Hampshire  was  1,289  grains;  the  pound 
of  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  was  1,031^  grains ;  and  the  pound  of  North 
Carolina  and  New  York  was  966}  grains. 

29.  While,  therefore,  the  pound,  shilling,  and 
penny  had  different  values  in  different  States,  the 
Spanish  dollar  had  a  general  circulation  through- 
out all  the  States,  but  with  a  different  rating.  In 
the  New  England  States  and  Virginia,  it  passed 
for  72  pence ;  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina, 
for  96  pence ;  in  the  Middle  States,  for  90  pence ; 
and  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  for  56  pence. 

30.  When  the  Congress  was  formed,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  paper  currency,  to 
carry  on  the  war.  If  this  had  been  based  on  the 
pound,  it  would  have  caused  intolerable  confusion ; 
besides  there  was  no  reason  why  the  pound  of 
any  particular  group  of  States  should  be  preferr^ 
to  the  others.  Congress  therefore  adopted  the 
plan  of  basing  their  paper  on  the  Spanish  dollar, 
which  had  a  general  currency  throughout  the 
States.  And  when  the  national  independence  was 
secured,  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  national 
currency,  the  dollar  was  naturally  adopted  as  the 
national  unit  in  1785. 

31.  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  the  Financier  of  the 
American  Revolution,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  a  decimal 
coinage.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1782,  he  laid 
before  Congress  an  exposition  of  the  plan.  He 
proposed  to  have  an  exceedingly  small  unit,  and 
that  the  coins  should  be  increased  in  a  decimal 
ratio,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy  calculation.  This 
unit  need  not  be  a  coui,  bat  was  to  be  a  quarter  of 


a  grain  of  pure  silver.  The  lowest  sHver  coin 
should  be  100  of  these,  and  be  called  a  cent  To 
this  2  grains  of  copper  were  to  be  added,  so  that 
the  coin  should  weigh  1  dwt.  8  grs.  Five  of  these 
were  to  make  a  quinty  or  500  units,  and  10  to 
make  a  mark,  or  1,000  units.  This  plan  was  not 
carried  out^  Mr.  Morris  having  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  in 
1784,  considering  the  unit  too  small.  Mr.  Morris 
himself  subsequently  modified  it  by  adopting  a 
larger  unit^  which  he  assumed  to  be  1 2s.  6d.  ster- 
ling. This  he  called  a  pound,  and  divided  by  10 
iu  a  decimal  ratio,  making  the  pound  1,000,  the 
shilling  100,  the  penny  10,  and  the  doit  1 .  It  was 
found  that  the  currencies  of  all  the  different 
States  might  be  reduced  to  this  common  measure. 
The  table  of  coins  proposed  in  connection  with 
this  system,  was— the  crown,  of  gold,  of  1,200 
doits ;  the  half-crown,  600  doita ;  the  dollar,  of 
silver,  300  doits;  the  shilling,  100  doits;  the 
groat,  of  20  doits ;  and  the  copper  doit.  Thus  we 
see  that,  though  the  accounts  were  proposed  to  be 
decimal,  the  coinage  was  not  decimal,  but  binary 
and  ternary.  In  1786,  Congress  adopted  Mr. 
Jefferson's  plan,  and  adopted  a  system  of  coins  of 
these  names:  an  eagle,  to  contain  246  j^  grs.  of 
fine  gold,  to  be  equal  to  10  dollars :  a  half -eagle 
of  similar  proportions ;  a  dollar^  of  silver,  to  con- 
tam  375^  grains  fine ;  half-dollars  of  similar 
proportions;  a  double  dime,  of  75/^ grs.  of 
silver ;  half  dimes,  and  cents,  of  copper,  the  lOOdi 
part  of  the  dollar,  and  half -cents.  Thus,  here  we 
see  the  units  divided  into  halves. 

32.  This  report  was  presented  to  Congress, 
but  no  action  was  taken  on  It  In  1790,  it  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  in  the  next  session  he  presented  an 
elaborate  report  upon  it.  He  adopted  the  dollar 
as  the  unit,  but  contended  that  it  should  not  be 
attached  either  to  gold  or  silver  exclusively.  He 
proposed  that  it  should  correspond  to  24}  grs.  of 
pure  gold,  or  371 J  grains  of  pure  silver,  each  to 
pass  for  1  dollar  in  the  money  of  account ;  the 
alloy  of  each  to  be  1-1 2th,  making  the  unit  27  grs. 
of  standard  gold,  and  405  grs.  of  standard  silver. 
These  proportions  for  the  coins  were  adopted,  and 
an  Act  to  establish  a  mint  and  regulate  the  coins 
was  passed  in  1792.  The  alloy  was  fixed  at  1 
part  in  12  for  gold,  and  for  silver  179  parts  alloy, 
and  1,485  fine.  This  proportion,  however,  was 
altered  in  1837,  when  the  alloy  both  of  gold  and 
silver  was  ordered  to  be  1  part  in  10. 

33.  The  introduction  of  the  decimal  system 
into  the  American  coinage  was  considered  as  a 
great  triumph  of  science,  and  its  authors  boasted 
that  it  had  met  with  the  boundless  approval  of  all 
eminent  men  in  America  and  Europe.  I^  there- 
fore, it  had  been  found  in  practice  so  very  bene- 
ficial, we  should  naturally  have  expected  that, 
during  the  period  it  has  been  in  force,  now  just 
70  years,  it  would  have  entirely  superseded  the 
former  system  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  the  binary  division  of  halves,  quartera» 
eighths,  &c.  We  should  have  expected  that  the 
existence  of  the  former  system  would  only  have 
been  known  to  professed  antiquaries,  who  might 
have  looked  upon  it  somewhat  in  the  same  light 
as  geologists  do  the  extinct  races  of  animals. 
And  as  for  the  common  people,  they  never  could 
have  been  expected  to  have  heard  of  it  at  alL 
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Bat  is  this  the  fact  in  practice  P  It  is  foand  not  to 
be  so.  By  law,  the  dollar  is  divided  into  dimes, 
cents,  and  mils.  But  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
the  cent  being  taken  as  the  unit,  while  calculations 
upwards  are  reckoned  decimally,  those  downwards 
invariably  proceed  on  the  old  binary  scale;  while 
the  law  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  division  of 
the  cent,  except  by  10,  universal  mercantile 
custom  invariably  proceeds  by  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  &c.  The  mil  is  utterly  ignored.  Thus, 
Mr.  Slater  placed  before  the  Decimal  Coinage 
Commissioners,  as  an  ordinary  specimen  of  mer- 
cantile news,  the  following  extract  from  a  New 
Orleans  Price  Current: — *' Louisiana  sugar,  of 
fair  to  fully  fair  quality,  is  quoted  at  7  to  7  ft  cents 
per  lb. ;  ginger  at  6  to  6^  cents  per  lb. ;  tobacco 
at  7^  and  8}  cents  per  lb. ;  (and  also,  exception- 
ally^ among  a  multitude  of  quotations  exhibiting 
binary  subdivisions,  at  7^  and  Sj^  cents,)  Green 
meat  (pork)  found  purchasers  at  7^  cents  per  lb. ; 
and  lard  at  9#  to  9|  cents.  On  cotton,  the  ad- 
vance within  the  week  has  been  fully  }  to  ^  cent 
per  lb.,  whilst  freight  to  Liverpool  was  taken  at  ^ 
to  I  cents  this  year,  against  i  to  ^  d.  in  1855}  and 
{|  to  }d.  in  1854.  To  Havre,  cotton  Is  taken  on 
freight  at  I  cents.  A  ship  was  taken  for  Bordeaux 
at  U  cent,  and  at  Boston  at  ^  cent."  No  freights 
were  quoted  at  decimal  rates.  Among  the  articles 
fluctuating  in  price  by  J  cents,  were  found  almonds, 
bacon,  bagging,  coffee,  hides,  lead,  rice,  soap, 
spirits. 

34.  Thus  we  see,  taking  this  as  a  specimen 
of  the  mercantile  custom  in  America,  that  com- 
mercial instinct  obstinately  rejects  the  decimal 
division,  notwithstanding  it  is  thrust  upon  them 
by  law.  And  is  it  possible  to  conceive  they 
would  not  long  ago  have  adopted  it  without  any 
law  at  all,  if  it  had  really  been  more  suited  for 
their  purpose  ?  just  as  some  commercial  establish- 
ments in  this  country  have  adopted  decimals  in 
their  business,  because  it  answers  their  purpose, 
without  any  law  at  all.  And  no  wonder,  for  the 
binary  subdivisions  being  found  to  be  those  most 
convenient  for  commercial  purposes ;  4ths  could 
not  be  expressed  in  less  than  two  figures,  8ths  in 
less  than  three ;  16ths  in  less  than  four;  32nds  in 
less  than  five ;  and  64ths  in  less  than  six.  Thus 
for  instance,  in  the  above  extract,  |— '625.* 
if  =--8125;  1^— -34375.  What  memory  could 
stand  such  complexity?  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  recollect  that  three  figures 
in  the  quotation  meant  8ths ;  four  figures  meant 
16ths ;  and  five  figures  meant  32nds ;  and  then  all 
the  varieties  of  these  fractions.  This  example 
shows  that,  for  physical  subdivision,  decimals  are 
intolerable. 

35.  Commercial  instinct,  therefore,  utterly 
condemns  decimal  subdivision.  But  does  the 
common  practice  of  small  dealers  of  all  sorts 
support  it  any  better  in  common  life  P  The 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  as  decisively 
disproved  that  notion.  During  all  this  long 
period  of  70  years,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
\o  extirpate  the  old  reckoning  by  shillings  and 
sixpences.  Professor  Kelland,  Dean  of  the 
Universitv  of  Edinburgh,  travelled  extensively 
through  the  States,  and  gave  in  a  most  valuable 
paper  to  the  Commissioners.     When  a  nation 
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adopts  a  decimal  coinage,  it  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  they  should  adopt  decimal  weights 
and  measures.  Indeed,  some  of  the  scientific 
^witnesses  examined  before  the  Parliamentary 
"Committee  and  the  Commissioners,  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  very  little  use  of  one  with- 
out the  other.  But  the  Americans  have  not 
decimalized  their  weights  and  measures ;  they 
still  retain  the  old  ones  they  learnt  from  the 
mother  country.  How  is  this,  if  decimalization 
be  so  good  ?  Still  more  should  we  expect  that 
they  would  have  made  up  their  parcels  in  shops 
in  tens,  instead  of  dozens,  to  accommodate  their 
money;  but  they  have  not  decimalized  their 
parcels.  Professor  Kelland  says,^"  The  decimal 
system  has  been  the  legal  system  in  America  for 
60  years,  and  dozens  have  not  yielded  a  hair's 
breadth  as  yet.  The  same  paper  from  which  I 
quote,  contains  Valentines,  in  lots  of  144,  36,  24, 
18,  12,  and  3,  but  no  tens.'*  In  a  Cincinnati 
paper,  there  were  advertised  for  sale,  100  dozen 
jars,  100  dozen  glass,  100  dozen  cans.  Shillings 
were  the  sums  charged  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
hotel  bills.  This  appeared  very  strongly,  too,  in 
the  book  catalogues.  The  prices,  though  ex- 
pressed in  cents,  were  in  reali^  accommodated 
to  shillings.  Some  were  marked  69  c,  which  in 
reality  meant  5s.  6d,  New  York ;  others  63  c, 
which  meant  5s.  New  York,  the  New  York 
shilling  being  12^  cents.  The  New  England 
shilling  was  16}  cents.  On  examining  12  pages 
of  the  catalogue,  decimal  prices  were  marked  in 
40  cases,  and  non-decimals  in  1 1 7.  Among  book 
prices,  38  and  31  cents  were  most  frequent,  being 
remarkable  numbers  to  choose,  if  there  were  no 
particular  reason  for  it.  The  fact  was,  the  former 
number  meant  3s,  and  the  latter  2s«  6d.  New 
York. 

36.  Nor  was  this  opinion  unsupported  by  in* 
tolligent  natives.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Leavltt,  editor 
of  the  Independent^  of  New  York,  stated  to  tiie 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Assembly,  in  1855, — 
*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  tiie  decimal 
system  for  the  purposes  or  accounts ;  but  for  all 
the  purposes  of  small  circulation,  in  marketing, 
huckstering,  and  the  like,  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  duodecimal  currency,  like  that  of  England,  or 
like  that  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  is  far  preferable.  These  small  trans- 
actions of  daily  life  outnumber  the  transactions 
of  commerce  almost  infinitely,  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  make  a  decimal  currency  as  convenient 
m  these  as  in  the  old  currency.  One  reason  is, 
that  the  decimal  currency  admits  of  only  one 
aliquot  division,  that  is,  into  halves.**  Mr.  Leavitt 
then  shews  the  excessive  inconvenience  of  this 
want  of  divisible  power.  He  alsp  said,-^"  You 
are  aware  that  in  our  (t  e.  New  York)  marketing, 
and  other  small  transactions^  our  business  is  stiu 
done  in  shillings  and  pence,  the  shilling  being 
one-eighth  of  a  dollar,  and  therefore  corresponding 
exactly  in  its  value  to  the  old  Spanish  coin  of 
one-eight.  The  provincial  currency  of  New 
York,  before  the  Kevolntion,  was  framed  upon 
the  reckoning  of  8  shillings  to  a  dollar;  and 
when  the  Federal  currency  was  introduced  in 
matters  of  coin,  the  common  people  still  clung  to 
the  old  shilling  as  a  matter  of  necessarv  conve- 
nience in  their  pocket  payments ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  sixty  years  has  not  in  the  least  diminished 
their  attachment  to  this  method  of  reckoning  in 
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small  payments.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  not  only  this, 
but  we  find  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  learnin|  more  and  more  to  use  the  vernacular 
currency  or  New  York  in  their  daily  chaffering, 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other. 
You  will  frequently  hear  people  givine  you  the 
price  of  things  in  York  shillings  and  i  ork  six- 
pences. I  think  this  experiment  is  conclusiye, 
and  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  prove  that  the 
duodecimal  currency  in  small  transactions  is  a 
great  public  convenience.  I  am  sure  it  is  only 
this  actual  and  felt  convenience  which  has  enabled 
it  to  maintain  its  ground  for  60  years.  ♦  •  ♦ 
For  myself,  I  have  no  idea  that  we  shall  ever 
abandon  the  shilling  currency;  the  lapse  of  gene- 
rations has  only  fixed  it  more  firmly  upon  us, 
and  I  fully  believe  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
have  a  Congress  so  governed  by  common  sense, 
and  so  alive  to  the  convenience  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  that  they  will  legalise  the  York  shil- 
ling and  sixpence,  as  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  of 
a  dollar,  and  will  give  us  from  our  own  Mint  a 
correspondinfi:  coinage."  The  Committee  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  reported  that 
coins  representing  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  of  a 
dollar,  were  indispensable  in  small  transactions 
in  Canada ;  these  coins  being  quite  incompatible 
with  a  decimal  coinage. 

37.  The  introduction  of  a  decimal  system  of 
coins  into  France,  was  easier  than  almost  any 
other  nation.  The  French  coins,  like  those  of 
Western  Europe,  were  divided  into  livres,  or 
francs,  sols,  and  deniers.  But  the  successive  de- 
preciations had  brought  the  livre,  or  franc,  down 
to  below  10d.,the  sol  was  in  fact  equal  to  id.,and 
the  denier  had  altogether  ceased  to  exist  as  a  coin. 
The  franc  and  the  sol  were  therefore  all  that  were 
wanted.  It  was  only  to  call  it  ^ve  centimes  in- 
stead of  one  sol,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Never- 
theless, slight  as  this  change  was,  it  was  effected 
with  inconceivable  slowness,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
said  to  be  done  yet.  The  name  of  the  livre  was 
abolished,  but  that  of  franc  retained.  In  order  to 
make  it  weigh  5  gi*ammes,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  increase  its  weight  by  l-80th  part.  Slight  as 
this  difference  was,  it  gave  rise  to  great  disturb- 
ance. Dr.  Grav  says,  "  Even  now,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  half-a-century,  it  is  b^  no  means 
nniversally  adopted  in  France,  either  m  accounts, 
or  still  less  in  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  retail 
dealings.  As  long  as  the  old  livres  remained  in 
circulation,  whenever  they  were  tendered  in  place 
of  a  franc,  it  became  a  constant  source  of  conten- 
tion which  party  was  to  be  the  loser  by  the  bar- 
gain ;  one  or  the  other  must  be  so,  as  there  was 
no  coin  to  represent  the  actual  difference,  and  the 
debate  frequently  ended  in  the  weaker  party 
giving  two  centimes,  or  one  fiftieth  part  instead  of 
one  eightieth  part  over  and  above  the  livre,  or  as 
a  centime  was  a  rarity  seldom  seen,  a  livre  and  a 
Bol  were  combined  to  represent  a  franc,  and  thus 
the  receiver  obtained  three  and  three  quarters  per 
cent,  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  new  coin  as 
compared  with  the  old."  Dr.  Gray  says  that 
even  now  accounts  are  still  frequently  kept  in 
livre8,sols,  and  deniers,  in  the  provinces,  and  even 
in  Paris  itself  the  prices  of  most  of  the  common 
and  smaller  articles  are  constantly  expressed  in 
sous.  Otdignani' 9  Messenger  is  marked  ten  sous, 
not  fifty  centimes,  or  five  d^imes.  In  1856,  an 
ordonnance  was  issued  to  prevent  people  crying 


articles  in  the  streets  hi  sons!  So  long  do  the 
old  habits  of  the  people  on  so  small  a  matter  con- 
tinue against  all  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  govern- 
ment. 

38.  The  French  introduced  their  decimal  sys- 
tem of  monies  into  Sardinia  in  1793.  The  Ura 
was  diminished  to  an  equality  with  the  franc; 
100  old  Piedmontese  lire  being  coined  into  118} 
new  lire,  or  francs.  The  Sardinian  money  is  now 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  French,  the  coins 
of  the  two  countries  passing  freely  in  each  other. 
This  change  was  continued  by  the  reRiand 
dynasty,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  French  em- 
pire. By  laws  of  the  12th  August  and  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  and  4th  and  9th  December,  18^0, 
the  new  lira  was  declared  to  be  the  money  of 
account,  and  all  contracts  were  ordered  to  be 
made  in  that  coin.  In  1827,  this  system  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Duchy  of  Genoa,  and  in  1843  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia. 

39.  The  French  introduced  the  decimal  system 
into  Belgium  in  1803.  It  was  suppressed  in  1816 
in  favor  of  the  decimal  system  of  the  Nether- 
lands, but  the  French  system  was  restored  in 
1832.  Before  1803,  there  were  four  distinct  sys- 
tems of  coinage  legalisedy  and  in  common  use; 
namely,  the  Flemish  livre,  containing  tweatj 
schillings,  each  schilling  twelve  gros,  each  gros 
eight  penninghens,  and  each  penninghe  three 
my  ten.  This  money  was  used  chiefly  for  calcula- 
ting the  foreign  exchanges,  especially  that  upon 
London,  and  was  continued  so  fate  as  1843.  The 
great  commercial  houses  kept  their  accounts  in 
florins,  divided  into  20  sous,  and  each  sol  into 
sixteen  deniers.  This  was  also  used  in  the  ex- 
change on  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh.  The  Bra- 
bant florin,  containing  twenty  sous,  and  each  sol 
twelve  deniers,  was  the  money  used  in  the  tran- 
sactions of  daily  life.  And  lastly,  the  govern- 
ment accounts  were  kept  in  Uvres  toumois, 
divided  into  twenty  sob  of  France,  and  each  sol 
into  twelve  deniers.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
establishment  of  a  single  uniform  system  like  the 
French  was  found  to  be  a  great  improvement  over 
such  complication.  But  even  here  the  immense 
time  necessary  to  change  the  habits  of  a  people 
is  seen.  The  higher  commerciid  classes  in  the 
cities  keep  their  accounts  in  fruics  and  centimes, 
but  the  old  divisions  of  Brabant- guilders  and 
stivers  are  still  maintained  by  the  smaU  trades- 
men and  shopkeepers,  though  these  coins  have  no 
monetaiy  representatives.  In  usual  life,  every 
man  in  Belgium  is  compelled  to  have  constantly 
at  hand  his  tables  of  reduction  of  the  various 
monies,  both  past  and  present. 

40.  Up  to  1848,  the  Swiss  coinage  was  in  a 
state  of  fearfiil  confusion.  Each  Canton  coined 
money  for  itself,  which  would  not  pass  in  the 
neighbouring  ones.  Numerous  coins  from  France 
and  Grermany  also  passed  current  at  different 
denominations.  The  Federal  Constitution  of 
1848  took  away  the  power  of  the  Cantons  to  coin 
money,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  demanded  a  monetary  refbnn. 
In  1850,  a  new  Federal  law  on  coins  was  passed, 
which  was  brought  into  efibct  during  1851  and 
1852.  The  moneys  of  account  and  usage  were 
assimilated  to  the  French,  and  all  the  old  ones 
withdrawn  and  destroyed.  What  an  enormous 
improvement  thb  was,  may  be  judged  by  the 
answer  of  M.  TrOmhler  to  the  Decimal  Coinage 
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Commissioners,  who  sa3rs  that  before  1850,  there 
were  current  '*  all  kinds  of  Grerman  dollars, 
German  florins,  Austrian  zwanzigers,  French 
five-franc  pieces,  subdivisions  of  the  above,  and 
about  160  different  Swiss  coins.  The  legal  value 
of  most  coins  was  different  in  almost  every  Can- 
ton ;  and  the  current  value  differed  everywhere 
from  the  legal  value  I "  Thus,  the  same  coinage 
circulates  throughout  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Sardinia,  and  probably  very  soon  the 
whole  monies  of  the  Italian  peninsula  will  be 
assimilated,  to  the  immense  relief  of  travellers. 

41.  The  late  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had 
a  coinage  of  which  the  ducat  was  the  unit,  dirided 
into  10  carlinl,  and  each  carlino  into  10  grains, 
and  each  grain  into  10  calli.  But  accounts  were 
kept  only  in  ducats  and  grains.  Payments,  how- 
ever, were  seldom  made  in  ducats,  which  was  a 
very  rare  coin,  but  in  Neapolitan  dollars,  worth 
12  carlini,  or  120  grains.  And  here  we  have  a 
curious  example  of  a  decimal  system  of  accounts, 
with  a  duodecimal  coinage.  For  the  coins  in 
circulation  were  the  dollar  of  12  carlini,  or  120 
grains ;  half-dollars  of  6  carlini,  or  60  grains ; 
pieces  of  4  carlini,  3  carlini,  2  carlini,  1  carlino, 
and  half  a  carlino.  Copper  coins  are  in  common 
use,  of  half  a  carlino,  4,  3,  2j,  2, 1^,  1  grain,  and 
half  a  grain. 

This  is  a  very  strong  and  striking  example  of 
what  we  said  above,  that  as  soon  as  the  unit  of 
money  becomes  of  any  magnitude,  the  practical 
purposes  of  life  irresistibly  demand  a  duodecimal 
coinage.  The  very  same  thing  as  is  manifested 
in  America. 

42.  The  Netherlands,  like  most  other  conn- 
tries,  were  afflicted  with  great  monetary  confusion. 
The  basis  of  the  whole,  however,  was  the  florin, 
containing  20  stivers,  or  20  pence  English.  In 
1821,  this  coin  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  divided  into  cents  and  half-cents.  In 
this  case  we  observe  the  transition  was  extremely 
easy.  The  stiver  was  already  the  20th  part  of 
the  florin,  and  its  name  was  simply  changed  into 
6  cents,  as  in  France.  Hence  nothing  new  re- 
quired to  be  done :  it  was  simply  to  abolish  a 
number  of  the  old  coins. 

43.  Portugal  is  an  example  of  a  country  having 
a  single  unit,  like  that  of  China,  and  all  the  coins 
being  multiples  of  that  unit.  The  Portugnese 
unit  is  the  rei,  being  eqnal  to  ^  of  a  penny.  The 
smallest  coin  is  the  5  reis,  or  i^of  a  penny.  But 
though  all  the  moneys  of  account  were  decimal 
multiples  of  the  reis,  the  coinage  was  not  so.  The 
coinage  consisted  of  moidores  of  4,800  reis ;  cru- 
sadoes,  400  reis ;  cruzados  novos,  or  pinto,  480  reis ; 
quartinhos,  1,200  reis;  testoons,  100  reis;  and 
Yintems,  20  reis.  This  coinage  has,  however, 
now  been  abolished,  and  it  has  now  been  deci- 
malized, as  well  as  the  accounts.  The  change 
came  into  operation  in  1857. 

44.  In  Russia,  the  silver  ruble  is  the  standard, 
being  about  37  or  39  pence.  This  is  divided  into 
100  copecks,  and  the  copeck  is  divided  into  halves 
and  quarters.  The  silver  ruble  was  established 
as  the  unit  of  money  in  1840,  in  place  of  the  ruble 
of  assignation,  to  which  the  issues  of  depreciated 
paper  had  reduced  the  Bussian  standard.  The 
silver  ruble  was  equal  to  3^  paper  rubles,  but  the 
subdivisions  of  the  latter  were  the  same.  And 
here  we  perceive  that  as  soon  as  it  went  below 
cents,  tJie  binary  division  was  found  necessary. 


45.  In  Greece  the  drachma  is  the  unit,  being 
in  value  about  8  jd.  this  is  divided  into  100  lepta, 
the  latter  being  about  }  of  a  farthing.  The 
drachma,  however,  is  an  imaginary  coin,  and 
foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver  are  current  at  a 
regulated  value.  The  only  Greek  coinage  is 
copper.  Hence,  although  accounts  are  kept  deci* 
mally,  there  is  in  reiSity  no  decimal  coinage. 
Drachmas,  half  and  quarter  drachmas,  are  sup<* 
posed  to  exist  Here  we  see  as  usual  binary 
division  for  practical  purposes. 

46.  Such  are  the  examples  of  actually  existing 
decimal  systems  both  in  accounts  and  coinages, 
and  we  shall  find  that  they  will  throw  much 
light  upon  the  important  question  whether  it  is 
expedient  to  decimalize  the  coinage  of  this  country. 
We  observe  then,  that  the  highest  unit  in  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage  is  the  American  dollar,  which 
is  divided  nominally  into  dimes,  cents,  and  mils. 
Bnt  practically,  the  only  moneys  of  account  are 
dollars  and  cents.  The  next  highest  is  the  Nea- 
politan ducat,  4U  pence,  divided  nominally  into 
lOths,  lOOths,  and  l,000ths.  But  in  practice  the 
accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  and  gi^ns  only.  The 
coinage  is  entirely  duodecimal.  The  next  highest 
unit  is  the  Russian  ruble,  about  38d.,..both  nomi- 
nally and  in  practice,  divided  into  100  copecks, 
but  the  copeck  is  divided  into  halves  and  quarters. 
Then  comes  the  Netherlands,  with  its  unitof  20d., 
divided  into  cents,  and  these  into  half  cents.  Then 
the  French,  Swiss,  Belgian,  and  Sardinian  unit 
of  lOd.  nearly,  divided  nominally  into  decimes, 
centimes,  and  milli^mes,  but  practically  only  into 
francs  and  cents.  Here  the  centime  is  a  coin  so 
much  below  all  ordinary  use  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  its  division,  and  whether  in  commer- 
cial transactions  it  is  so  or  not,  we  have  no 
information.  Then  comes  the  Greek  unit,  also 
divided  into  lOOths ;  and  lastly,  the  Portuguese 
unit,  which  is  below  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  require  division.  In  all 
of  these  we  observe  that  practically  people  refuse 
to  go  below  cents  in  their  accounts ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  them  as  the  pivots  of  the 
coinage,  and  whenever  they  go  below  cents  in 
business,  they  invariably  reject  the  decimal  divi- 
sion, and  adopt  a  binary  one.  And  this  becomes 
clearer  as  the  nominal  unit  becomes  larger. 

47.  The  question  of  decimalizing  the  coinage 
and  accounts  of  this  country  has  been  mooted  at 
various  times.  In  1816,  a  royal  conmiission  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  more  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  They  reported  that  the  existing  sub- 
division of  weights  and  measures  was  far  more 
convenient  for  practical  purposes  than  the  deci- 
mal scale.  In  1824,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord) 
Wrottesley  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  appli- 
cability of  the  decimal  sjrstem  to  coins.  He  pro- 
posed pounds,  double  shillings,  and  farthings,  re- 
duced four  per  cent,  in  value;  in  fact,  what  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme. 
The  motion  was,  however,  withdrawn,  and  the 
currencies  of  England  and  Ireland  were  soon 
afterwards  assimilated.  The  standards  of  weight 
and  measure  were  lost  when  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  burnt,  in  1834,  and  in  1838  a 
Commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
Astronomer-Royal  (Mr.  Airy),  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  (Mr  Francis  Baily),  Mr.  J.  B. 
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Drink  water  Bethune,  Sir  J.  W.  P.  Herschel,  Bart, 
Sir  J.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Sir  J.  W.  Lnbbock,  Bart., 
the  Very  Rev.  George  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely, 
Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  Sheepshanks,  all  men  distin^ished  in  science, 
bnt  not  one  having  any  practical  knowledge  of 
commerce.  The  Commissioners  reported  in  1841, 
strongly  recommenfling  the  decimalization  of  the 
coinage,  on  the  same  system  as  already  proposed 
by  Sir  John  Wrottesley.  In  1843,  a  second  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  containing  the  names  of 
the  Astronomer-Royal,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir 
J.  G.  8.  Lefevre,  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  the  Dean 
of  Ely,  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  members  of  the 
former  Commission,  to  whom  were  added,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  the  Earl  of  Rosse ;  Lord  Wrottesley ; 
and  Professor  Miller.  The  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission, composed  exclusively  like  the  former  of 
men  of  science,  agreed  with  the  former,  and  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 

48.  In  1847,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  on  the  24th 
April,  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  in  favor  of  the 
coinage  and  issue  of  silver  pieces  of  the  value  of 
l-lOtn  and  1-lOOth,  of  the  pound  sterling,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  decimal  subdivisions  of  the  coin- 
age. The  motion  was  withdrawn,  on  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that, 
pieces  of  the  value  of  the  tenth  of  the  pound 
should  be  coined.  This  was  done,  and  these  pieces 
called  florins,  are  now  in  general  circulation. 

49.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1853,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1843,  hearing  that  a  coinage  of  copper 
W8S  in  contemplation,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
strongly  urging  upon  him  that  this  copper  coinage 
should  be  in  pieces  of  the  value  of  1- 1000th, 
2-lOOOths,  and  4-lOOOths  of  a  pound,  being  4  per 
cent,  below  the  present  farthing,  half-penny  and 
penny,  with  the  view  to  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system.  On  the  5th  of  AprU,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
carry  out  the  decimal  system,  by  coining  the  new 
copper  money  on  that  scale.  The  Chancellor 
replied  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  make  any  clumge  in  the  copper 
coinage.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  they  would  support  the 
motion  for  a  Committee  by  one  of  the  members. 
Accordingly  on  the  12th  of  April,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  member  for  South  I^mcashire,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  expediency  or  othei*wise  of  adopting  a 
decimal  system  of  coinage. 

50.  This  Committee  examined  twenty-five 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  were  in  favor  of  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage,  and  all  recommended  the 
pound  and  mil  scheme,  as  the  plan  of  the  former 
Commissioners  was  called,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Headlam,  member  for  Newcastle, who  strongly 
urged  the  expediency  of  making  the  ^.  the 
basis  of  the  coinage,  and  multiplving  from  that 
unit.  This  would  make  the  pound  sterling  equal 
to£l  Os.  lOd.  The  Committee  made  their  report 
on  the  1st  of  August,  strongly  recommendhig  the 
adoption  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme.  They 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  half-crown, 
the  3d.  and  4d.  pieces,  and  the  introduction  of 
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copper  coins  of  1,  2  and  5  mils,  and  silver  coins 
of  10  and  20  mils. 

51.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  excited 
much  discussion  in  the  newspapers  and  among 
the  public,  and  was  followed  as  usual  by  a  great 
eruption  of  pamphlets.  But  a  most  extraordi- 
nary difference  of  opinion  soon  manifested  itself 
among  the  zealous  advocates  for  a  decimal  system. 
No  less  than  eleven  different  schemes  were 
brought  forward,  and  urgently  pressed,  all  based 
on  some  particular  coin  of  the  existing  moneya. 
Most  of  them,  too,  were  hostile  to  the  adoption  of 
any  rival  scheme,  and  preferred  to  maintain  Uie 
existing  coinage  rather  than  have  any  plan  bnt 
their  own  adopted.  These  rival  schemes  intro- 
duced greater  complexity  into  the  question.  In 
1855,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution, 
by  135  to  56,  in  favour  of  the  further  extension  ci 
the  decimal  system.  But,  before  finally  deciding, 
the  Government  referred  the  whole  matter  to  a 
Conmiission,  composed  of  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord 
Overstone,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard.  This  Com- 
mission made  a  preliminary  report  in  April, 
1857,  signed  by  all  its  memb^.  They  examined 
a  number  of  witnesses,  who  were  adverse  to  the 
pound  and  mil  scheme,  and  they  prepared  a  series 
of  questions  to  be  addressed  to  emin^t  persons 
who  lived  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  decimal 
system  was  already  in  use.  Moreover,  Lord 
Overstone  preparea  a  series  of  questions,  framed 
with  the  view  of  bringing  into  distinct  notice  and 
examination  some  of  Uie  advantages  of  the  present 
system  of  coinage,  and  some  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties and  objections  which  have  been  suggested 
as  attending  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
decimal  coinage. 

52.  The  evidence  given  before  this  Commis- 
sion, together  with  the  experience  gathered  from 
foreign  countries,  and  the  answers  to  Lord  Over- 
stone's  questions,  may  be  said  to  have  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  question,  and  to  have 
conclusively  settled  it  against  the  decimalization 
of  tl\e  English  coinage.  Lord  Monteagle  retired 
from  the  Commission,  and  the  final  report  was 
delivered  on  the  5th  April,  1859,  signed  only  by 
Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  Hubbard.  The  con- 
clusions which  they  jointly  arrived  at  were,  that 
the  experience  of  foreign  countries,  where  the 
decimal  coinage  had  been  introduced,  was  full  of 
instruction  and  warning  to  us ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  this  country  were  so  different,  that 
no  safe  conclusion  could  be  drawn  fr^m  them. 
That  commercial  men  as  well  as  others  were 
greatly  divided  on  the  subject.  That  it  was 
difficult  to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  decimal  system  in  the 
abstract,  and  distinct  and  peculiar  difficulties 
attended  each  separate  form  proposed  for  adop* 
ticm.  That  the  penny  scheme  had  many  advan- 
tages over  the  pound  and  mil  scheme ;  neverthe- 
less that  the  state  of  public  feeling  would  not 
allow  the  pound  to  be  disturbed.  That  as  regard^ 
the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  chei-e  appeared  to  be 
an  advantage  in  calculations,  though  the  extent 
of  the  advantage  was  much  disputed.  That  widi 
regard  to  the  reckonings  of  the  shop  and  the 
market,  and  for  mental  calculations  generally,  the 
present  system  was  unquestionably  the  best^  as 
well  as  regarded  the  coins,  provided  by  the  rival 
schemes.  That  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  dmnonstrative  improve- 
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ment,  but  rather  as  a  doabtftd  experiment, 
attended  with  many  transitional  difficulties, 
partly  of  a  moral  character,  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  changing  established  nsages  and 
habits,  and  partly  mechanical,  arising  from  the 
non-interchangeabllity  of  the  old  and  new  coins. 
The  advantages  of  decimal  acconnts  might  be 
attained  withont  disturbing  the  coinage,  by  a 
more  extensive  use  of  the  practice  now  adopted 
at  the  National  Debt  Office,  and  the  principal 
Assurance  Offices.  That  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  desirable  to  disturb  established 
habits  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  any  new  prin- 
ciple into  the  coinage  alone. 

^3.  These  were  the  joint  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  two  Commissioners.  But  Lord  Overstone 
prepared  a  draft  report,  most  ably  and  fully  dis- 
cussing the  evidence  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  weighing  the  alleged  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  scheme  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality. The  clear  and  convincing  way  in  which 
the  question  is  argued  in  all  its  different  bearings, 
may  be  considered  to  have  finally  disposed  of  ^e 
subject.  (Decimalization.) 

conrzE,  F.  7. 

Bases  fondementdUt  de  la  htrnM  Culture.  Paris, 
1847. 

Introductian  a  un  plan  ghUral  <r administration 
civile  et  de  colonisation  Agricole  en  Alger ie,  Paris, 
1847. 

Question  de  Vorganisation  du  TracaiL  Paris, 
1848. 

COLBEBT^  Junior.    Pseudonym. 

The  Age  of  Paper;  or  an  Essay  on  Banks  and 
Banking;  containing  (he  history  of  (he  most  re- 
markable Paper  Bubbles.    London,  1793. 

COLBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  the 
greatest  minister,  probably,  that  ever  ruled 
France,  and  by  many  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Protectionist  system,  was  bom 
at  Reims,  the  29th  August,  1619,  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Colbert,  a  smaU  landowner  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  Marie  Pnssort.  His  father  was 
styled  Lord  of  Yandi^res,  and  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  after  his  son  rose  to  greatness,  many 
curious  inquiries  were  started  whether  he  had 
ever  been  in  trade,  or  was  entitled  to  be  called 
noble,  without  any  very  satisfactory  answer. 

Jean  Baptiste  was  placed  very  jroung  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  Lyons,  but  his  ambition 
pointed  to  Paris,  and  by  means  of  his  uncle,  Col- 
bert of  St.  Pouange,  Intendant  of  Lorraine,  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  Secretary  Le  Tellier,  he 
was  placed  in  his  office. 

Being  sent  to  Sedan,  where  Mazarin  was  in 
exile,  by  the  Secretary,  with  a  letter  of  the 
Queen,  with  orders  to  bring  it  back  with  him,  the 
Cardinal  wished  to  keep  it  But  Colbert  insisted 
on  having  it  back,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
the  Cardinal.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  he 
returned  to  Paris,  being  in  want  of  a  Secretary, 
he  applied  to  Le  Tellier,  who  gave  him  Colbert. 
The  Cardinal  was  in  reality  pleased  at  the  firm- 
ness of  the  young  man  in  obeying  his  orders,  and 
desired  him  to  serve  him  as  faithfully  as  he  had 
done  his  former  master. 

Colbert  soon  rose  high  in  the  CardinaVs  esteem, 
'who  appointed  him  his  intendant,  or  steward.  In 
1649,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of 


State,  and,  during  the  Fronde,  he  was  the 
minister's  right-hand  man.  When  the  minister 
was  banish^,  Colbert  remained  in  Paris,  and 
was  his  agent  for  communicating  with  the  Court. 

In  1650,  he  married  Mary  Charon,  whose  father 
had  made  a  large  fortune  in  trade.  Being  threat- 
ened with  a  heavy  tax,  Colbert  got  him  exempted, 
and  in  return  the  merchant  gave  him  his  daughter, 
with  a  handsome  dowry.  Colbert's  family  soon 
shared  the  bounty  of  the  minister,  and  by  1655, 
they  were  all  placed  in  good  posts. 

Louis  XrV.  was  kept,  during  his  mhiority,  in  a 
state  of  shameful  penury.  But  while  the  king  was 
in  want  of  the  conmionest  necessaries,  the  promgate 
ministers  battened  on  corruption.  Mazarin,  with 
boundless  rapacity,  and  by  gaming,  accumulated 
a  fortune,  which,  under  the  skilful  management 
of  Colbert,  ffrew  to  colossal  dimensions.  The 
financiers  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  lived  in  the 
most  profuse  splendour,  while  the  king  and  the 
people  were  starving.  The  chief  minister  of 
finance  was  Fouquet,  who  emulated  Mazarin  In 
his  rapacity.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  charse 
against  Colbert,  that  he  labour^  systematically 
to  overthrow  him,  to  step  into  his  place.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  charge  is  not  very  clear, 
and  even  if  it  were,  Fouquet  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  much  sympathy.  Mazarin  thought  more 
than  once  of  displacing  Fouquet,  but  in  1657, 
Colbert  dissuaded  him  from  it,  alleging  the  merit 
of  the  superintendent.  In  1659,  however,  he 
drew  up  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  finances, 
showing  all  the  mischief  of  Fouquet's  system,  for 
the  private  information  of  the  Cardinal.  Fouquet 
obtained  a  copy  of  it  by  bribing  the  post-master. 

In  the  same  year,  Mazarin  sent  Colbert  to  Pope 
Alexander  Vll.,  to  persuade  him  to  restore  the 
Duchy  of  Castro  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  to 
assist  the  Venetians,  who  were  besieged  by  the 
Turks  in  Candia.  But  the  Pope  hated  Mazarin, 
and  so  the  mission  failed.  Aifter  remaining  in 
Italy  four  months,  and  vainly  urging  some  other 
states  to  assist  the  Venetians,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  found  Mazarin  struck  with  the  malady 
of  which  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

As  death  drew  near,  Mazarin  became  alarmed 
lest  the  king  might  strip  his  family  of  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  Colbert  advised  him  to  present 
it  all  to  the  king,  being  well  assured  that  he 
would  give  it  all  back  again.  The  kine  accord- 
ingly gave  him  permission  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 


Mazarin  left  him  his  executor,  and  in  his  will 
recommended  him  to  Uie  king,  as  an  adequate 
return  for  all  the  benefits  he  had  received  from 
him. 

The  finances  had  long  been  in  terrible  disorder. 
The  farmers  were  all  occupied  in  wringing  aa 
much  as  thev  could  from  the  people,  and  giving 
as  little  as  they  could  to  the  treasury.  The  kuig, 
by  an  unexpected  force  of  will,  determined  never 
again  to  submit  to  such  a  thraldom  as  that  of 
Mazarin,  and  to  be  his  own  minister.  He  used 
to  preside  regularly  at  the  Council.  Fouquefs 
accounts  were  purposely  mystified,  but  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  conned  the  king  used  to 
astonish  every  one  by  unravelling  all  their  mysti- 
fication, and  exposing  their  errors.  The  fact  was, 
that  Colbert  used  to  be  closeted  with  him  for 
several  hours  every  evening,  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  finance. 
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The  kingdom  was  overwhelmed  with  debts. 
The  interest  paid  was  50  per  cent.  Snlly  had 
tried  to  reduce  the  Rentes  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
bnt  this  produced  an  insurrection,  and  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  it.  In  1648,  Mazarin  was 
unable  to  pay  the  interest,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  ostensible  pretexts  of  the  Fronde. 

The  fate  of  the  financiers  was  soon  settled. 
There  were  abundance  of  precedents  for  such 
cases.  France,  to  her  misfortune,  had  been 
many  times  in  a  similar  predicament.  Eight 
times  before,  Chambers  of  Justice  had  been  ap- 
pointed, to  make  the  financiers  disgorge  theur 
plunder.  Fouquet  was  struck  down  in  the  very 
height  of  his  greatness.  The  king,  intent  on  his 
destruction,  treated  him  with  extraordinary  gra- 
ciousness.  When  all  was  ready,  the  execution 
was  left  to  Colbert,  and  he  was  arrested  on  leaving 
the  council.  In  November,  1661,  an  edict  was 
issued,  denouncing  in  vehement  language,  the 
malpractices  of  the  financiers.  On  the  11th  De- 
cember, all  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  invite 
their  congregations  to  come  forward  publicly,  and 
give  information  of  any  financial  crimes  com- 
mitted since  1635. 

The  rapacious  crew  were  struck  with  terror. 
Many  fied  the  country,  many  were  imprisoned, 
some  were  tortured,  and  some  were  hung.  Five 
hundred  were  condemned  to  make  restitution  to 
the  amount  of  110  millions. 

Louis  determined  that  Fouquet  should  have  no 
successor,  any  more  than  Mazarin.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrest,  a  roval  council  of  finance  was 
formed,  with  the  Marechal  de  Villeroi  nominally 
at  its  head,  but  with  Colbert  as  the  real  man  of 
business.  Its  meetings  were  held  every  week,  and 
the  king  regularly  attended,  and  signed  every  order 
for  money.  Hereditary  rights  to  offices  in  the 
finances  were  abolished,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the 
State  should  have  the  first  lien  on  all  the  property 
of  the  financiers,  and  their  profits  were  reuuced 
from  5  sous  to  9  deniers  the  livre.  The  sums 
disgorged  by  these,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamber 
of  Justice,  supplied  some  ready  money,  and  Col- 
bert made  the  financiers  accept  bills  at  15  months 
for  the  taxes,  which  supplied  him  with  more. 

The  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
marvellous.  Previously  to  this  time,  the  govern- 
ment officials  of  all  sorts  were  obliged  to  pay 
court  to  the  financiers  to  get  paid,  and  they 
thought  themselves  lucky  U  they  could  get  bills  at 
18  months  or  two  years.  In  1662,  the  king  not 
only  paid  off  all  the  arrears  of  1660  and  1661,  but 
made  them  an  advance.  He  not  only  refused 
1,600,000  livres  to  give  up  his  purchase  of  Dun- 
kirk, bnt  he  borrowed  5,000,000  at  6}  per  cent, 
to  pay  for  it.  In  September,  1661,  France  and 
Europe  saw  the  king  in  constant  difficulties, 
living  on  the  credit  of  his  friends,  and  unable  to 
undertake  any  extraordinary  expense :  in  Sep- 
tember, 1662,  Colbert  uttered  the  proud  boast, 
that  all  Europe  was  afraid  that  the  king  would 
buy  up  any  town  or  country  he  had  a  fancy  to. 
He  said  that  his  master  had  only  to  stamp  his 
foot  on  any  part  of  Francei  and  money  would 
spring  up. 

In  1G74,  during  the  height  of  the  war  with 
Holland,  the  king  not  only  paid  back  50,000 
livres  which  the  merchants  had  presented  him 
with,  but  added  a  gift  of  6>000  more,  to  requite 
them  for  their  zeal. 


The  best  eulogy  on  Colbert's  management  ei 
the  finances  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  during  the  first  eleven  years  (A 
his  administration,  till  the  war  with  HoUand. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

Becefpts.  Expenditure. 

1662  ...  76,568,750  Hv.' ...  74,826,456  liv. 

1668  ...  48,a53,826  ...  46,826,576 

1664  ...  63,602,796  ...  68,071,008 

1665  ...  90,883,978  ...  90,871,856 

1666  ...  67,459,001  ...  66,611,895 

1667  ...  72,520,926  ...  72,090,744 

1668  ...  70,875,374  ...  70,875,381 

1669  ...  76,468,%7  ...  76,283,749 

1670  ...  73,900,765  ...  77,209,879 

1671  ...  87,501,077  ...  83,875,723 

1672  ...  87,067,787  ...  87,928,561 


813,903,231 


810,471,228 


J 


But,  says  M.  Joubleau,  from  whom  these 
figures  are  taken,  there  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  receipts  the  sum  of  4,292,773  livres  on  account 
of  money  carried  from  one  year  to  another, 
leaving  a  total  actual  receipt  of  809,610,458  livres, 
leaving  on  the  whole  period  of  1 1  years  an  excess 
of  860,770  livres  of  expenditure  over  receipts. 
Such  were  the  halcyon  days  of  French  finance  I 
Gone,  we  fear,  never  to  return. 

There  was  one  evil,  however,  which  Colbert 
tried  in  vain  to  grapple  with,  though  as  long  as 
he  lived  it  was  kept  in  somewhat  moderate 
bounds,  but  after  his  death  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  finances  and  the 
monarchy. 

Since  the  times  of  the  last  Yalois  of  the  first 
branch,  cei-tain  sums  had  been  paid  to  bribe 
foreign  princes.  These  were  called  ordoimaneeM  dm 
comptant,  because  they  were  general  orders  on  the 
treasury  payable  on  demand,  without  specifying 
the  particulars.  This  plan  was  used  aftarwards 
to  cover  the  greatest  abuses.  The  princes  of  the 
blood  had  no  civil  list,  and  all  their  expenses 
ought  to  have  been  checked  by  vouchers  by  the 
proper  officers.  This  was,  however,  naturally 
felt  to  be  very  degrading,  and  consequently  they 
adopted  the  cover  of  an  ordarmance  du  compUmt. 
This  had  grown  to  an  enormous  abuse.  From 
1630  to  1656,  the  average  vearly  amount  of  the 
ordonnances  du  comptani  had  been  1 0  million  livres. 
From  1656  to  1659,  they  suddenly  rose  to 
upwards  of  320  millions.  Such  extravagance 
alarmed  Colbert,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  abolish 
it.  What  could  he  do  against  the  extravagance 
of  the  king,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  mistresses, 
and  the  crowds  of  greedy  courtiers,  and  all  the 
herd  of  kings,  foreign  ministers,  and  patriots, 
who  were  all  clamouring  for  French  gold  f  All 
he  could  do  was  to  endeavour  to  reguUite  them  a 
little,  and  thrust  them  on  the  king's  notice  as  often 
as  possible. 

In  1674,  the  king's  credit  was  so  good  thai 
Colbert  advised  him  to  open  a  bank  to  receive 

gublic  deposits  to  the  amount  of  12  millions, 
iveryone  might  place  what  sum  he  pleased,  and 
received  an  order  signed  by  the  farmer-general, 
payable  one  year  after  date,  with  five  per  cent, 
interest.  This  bank  was  found  of  the  greatest 
service  during  the  war,  and  was  retained  for  some 
time  after  the  peace,  and  enlarged  to  20  millions. 
On  the  3lst  December,  1681,  the  fund-holders 
who  held  stock  created  in  1674,  1676,  and  1679, 
received  notice  that  their  principal  wonld  be  paid 
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off,  and  thoee  who  had  taken  loans  at  the  14th, 
16th,  and  18th  denier  (or  at  7  l-7th,  6  2-3rds, 
and  5  5-9ths  per  cent.)  were  allowed  to  convert 
them  into  new  stock  at  the  20th  denier,  or  five 
percent. 

Lastly,  to  shew  the  difference  between  the 
state  in  which  he  fonnd  France,  and  the  state  he 
left  it  in  at  his  death,  we  may  give  these  figures : 

Interest  on     Met  ram  recelyed 
Tftzes.  Debts.         by  the  Treasniy. 

1661  ...    84,222,196  61,377,184 22,8,97281 

1683  ...  116,063,374  23,366,274 92,6404,00 

These  are  snfficient,  as  financial  details.  We 
shall  tnm  to  some  other  parts  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

No  sooner  was  Colbert  firmly  seated  in  power, 
than  he  began  to  develop  his  gigantic  schemes  of 
ormnization. 

The  first  thing  to  reform  was  the  tarifis  of  the 
enstom-hooses,  foreign  and  domestic.  Nothing 
coold  be  more  complicated  and  bizarre  than  they 
were ;  and  they  were  made  an  instrument  of  enor- 
mous oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  who 
could  alter  the  duties  as  they  pleased,  and  were 
always  sure  of  being  able  to  bribe  the  judges  to 
decide  in  their  favour.  Each  province  h^  its 
own  custom-houses.  Sully  had  tried  to  do  away 
with  these  barriers,  and  failed.  The  States 
Creneral,  in  1614,  remonstrated  against  them  in 
vain.  Private  interests  were  too  strong,  and 
instead  of  being  diminished,  the  burdens  were 
increased.  In  1621,  Louis  XIII.  even  erected 
new  ones  where  none  had  ever  been  before,  and 
new  imposts  were  levied  in  spite  of  the  complaints 
of  the  merchants,  many  of  whom  abandoned  com- 
merce from  these  vexations.  Agriculture  itself 
was  weighed  down,  large  districts  were  left  fal- 
low, and  the  country  was  filled  with  beggars  and 
vagabonds.  In  1654,  the  six  corps  of  merchants 
in  Paris  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king, 
saying  that  excessive  taxes  destroyed  industry. 

Colbert  wished  to  sweep  away  all  these  bar- 
riers ;  but  he  could  do  nothing.  Stolid  resistance 
was  too  powerful  for  him.  Most  of  the  provinces 
were  systematically  hostile  to  anything  which 
could  assimilate  them  to  each  other.  They  were 
incorpHQrated  with  the  monarchy  on  condition  of 
retaining  certain  privileges,  and  they  were  perti- 
naciously attached  to  their  individuality,  and 
valued  these  barriers  and  custom-houses  for  that 
very  purpose.  Colbert  had  triumphed  over  large 
masses  of  individuals,  but  he  could  not  overcome 
the  Estates  of  each  province.  All  he  could  per- 
suade them  to  do  was  to  modify  and  simplify 
their  tariflfo.  There  were  five  great  farms  in  force 
through  a  considerable  number  of  the  provinces, 
called,  firom  that,  **  The  Provinces  of  the  Five 
Great  Farms.**  Others  were  called  "The  Pro- 
vinces foreign  to  them  ;**  and  the  two  bordering 
on  Germany,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  as  well  as 
several  seaports,  were  called  "  provinces  treated 
like  foreign  countries,**  because  they  were  allowed 
complete  free-trade  with  foreign  countries»  and 
goods  coming  from  them  were  treated  exactly  as 
if  they  came  from  forei^  countries.  These  great 
farms  being  held  by  different  leases,  gave  rise  to 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble  and  tyranny,  and 
a  great  multiplication  of  offices.  Colbert  r^uced 
them  all  into  one,  and  immediately  doubled  the 
produce. 

Louis  XI.  founded  a  postal  service  in  1464,  for 


the  use  of  Government,  but  private  persons  were 
not  allowed  to  send  their  despatches  by  it.  The 
universities  had  established  private  posts  of  their 
own,  to  enable  their  students  to  maintain  a  corres- 
pondence with  their  families,  and  many  towns  had 
also  established  them  for  the  sake  of  commerce. 
But,  of  course,  their  charges  were  matters  of  pri* 
vate  arrangement.  In  1597,  Henry  IV.  first 
established  post  houses  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
great  roads  to  Spain  and  Calais,  and  an  officer, 
called  the  comptroller-general  of  the  posts,  was 
appointed,  who  was  bound  to  keep  them  up  at  his 
own  expense,  upon  receiving  all  the  profits. 
M.  d*  Almeras,  the  comptroller-general  under  Louis 
Xni.,  first  allowed  the  government  coaches  to 
carry  private  letters,  and  mails  were  regularly 
established  between  different  towns.  This  device 
was  found  very  profitable,  and  in  1627  a  regular 
tarif  was  made  to  fix  the  price  for  carrying  letters 
and  parcels.  The  government  posts,  however, 
found  powerful  competitors  in  the  private  ones. 
In  1672,  Colbert  bought  all  these  up,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  post  office  soon  rose  from  100,000 
to  3,700,000  livres. 

Colbert  having  instituted  a  chamber  of  justice 
to  call  the  financiers  to  account,  proceeded  to  a 
verification  of  the  titles  of  nobility,  which  was 
done  much  more  easily  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  numbers  of  those  touched. 
The  kings  of  France  when  in  need,  had  often 
created  and  sold  titles  of  nobility,  and  nevertheless 
had  no  compunction  in  taking  them  away  again. 
Even  H^ury  IV.  after  having  sold  several  titles  in 
1593,  annulled  in  1598,  all  those  created  within 
20  years,  on  the  pretence  of  an  inadequate  pay* 
ment,  and  the  injustice  done  to  others  by  exemp- 
ting them  from  their  share  of  taxes.  Tet  in  1606, 
he  sold  many  new  ones.  In  1638,  Louis  XIII. 
sold  several  titles  in  each  province,  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  and  in  1640,  all  the 
ennoblements  for  the  previous  30  years  were 
annulled.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY.  two 
persons  in  each  gerUraliU^  or  province,  were 
allowed  to  purchase  nobility  for  4,000  livres. 
Two  years  afterwards  50  titles  were  sold  in  the 
free  towns  of  Normandy,  and  in  1661,  all  the  titles 
created  in  1606,  and  revoked  in  1640,  were  re- 
confirmed for  a  payment  of  1,500  livres. 

In  1664,  Colbert  retracted  all  these  titles.  The 
pretext  was  that  the  king  during  his  minority  had 
improvidently  sold  them  for  inadequate  sums,  to 
the  damage  of  many  parishes,  which  were  thus 
unable  to  pay  their  tallies.  All  titles  granted 
since  1634  were  revoked,  and  their  possessors 
exempted  from  the  taille  of  1665.  The  estates  of 
the  different  provinces  were  ordered  to  institute  a 
rigorous  investigation  into  the  rights  of  innumer- 
able persons  who  usurped  titles  without  any  claim 
at  all.  This  investigation  was  strictly  executed 
during  many  years,  and  the  usurpers  fined 
50  livres  each.  In  Brittany  these  fines  produced 
8,000  ecus  up  to  1670 ;  in  Provence  1,257  families 
were  stripped  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  and  had 
to  pay  63,000  livres.  The  fines  levied  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  amounted  to  2  millions,  and 
the  other  taxpayers  were  greatly  relieved.  Ac- 
cording to  this  there  were  40,000  sham  nobles 
reduced  to  the  ranks. 

Colbert's  next  care  was  to  reform  the  coinage. 
The  astonishing  frauds  perpetrated  on  the  French 
coinage  during  several  centuries,  are  folly  detailed 
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in  the  article  Coikags  or  Fbaucb.  It  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  redeeming  point  in  Mazarin, 
that  darmg  his  greatest  financial  embarrassments 
he  did  not  tamper  with  the  coinage,  as  even  Sully 
and  Richelieu  had  done.  Colbert,  as  mi^ht  be 
expected,  followed  Mazarines  example,  which  he 
probably  advised.  Like  everything  else  the  mints 
had  been  farmed  out  to  the  masters,  who  paid  a 
fixed  price,  and  were  allowed  to  coin  what  they 
pleased.  In  1662,  Denis  Genisseme  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  mints  for  the  sum  of  102  thousand 
livres,  on  which  there  were  charges  to  the  amount 
of  58,646  livres,  leaving  43,354  of  net  profit  for 
the  treasury.  An  edict  in  January  1666,  revoked 
this  lease,  and  the  king  took  the  management  of 
the  mint  into  his  own  hands,  and  henceforth  the 
mint  masters  bonght,  manufactured,  and  sold 
bullion  and  coin  on  account  of  the  State,  receiving 
a  fixed  price  per  marc  for  their  labor.  France 
was  at  this  time  full  of  Spanish  pistoles  and  light 
ecus,  which  were  all  much  below  their  legal 
weight.  They  were  all  called  in,  but  Colbert 
enacted  that  the  holders  of  them  should  receive 
good  coin,  weight  for  weight  for  what  they  brought 
m.  In  1679,  the  seignorage  on  the  coinage  was 
abolished  by  law,  which  had  been  such  a  sore 
temptation  to  preceding  kings,  and  had  been  the 
chief  cause  of  their  so  frequently  decrying  and 
recoining  the  money.  On  the  21st  August,  1671, 
an  ordonnance  was  published  to  render  uniform 
the  weights  and  measures  in  all  the  ports  and 
arsenals  of  France.  Colbert  wished  to  extend 
this  measure  to  the  whole  kingdom,  but  found  it 
impossible,  from  the  tenacity  with  which  people 
cling  to  their  old  habits. 

.  Mazarin  had  conferred  state  pensions  on  literary 
men,  among  whom  the  historian  M^zerai  figured 
for  4000  livres.  Fouquet,  who  had  liberal  and 
generous  tastes,  pensioned  many  out  of  his  own 
purse,  among  whom  were  Comeille,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Scudery.  Colbert,  who  was  not  devoid  of 
similar  tastes  himself,  and  to  encourage  the  king 
in  what  would  contribute  so  much  to  his  gi-andeur 
and  magnificence,  presented  him  a  list  of  thirty- 
three  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men,  who  all  received  pensions  of  various  amounts. 
Not  content  with  that,  he  sent  various  sums  to 
distinguished  men  in  foreign  countries.  The 
totals  were  about  100,000  livres  a  year.  He  also 
founded  the  AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Letires  in  1663 ;  lYiQAcadimie  des  Sciences  in  1666, 
to  advance  geometry,  astronomy,  physics,  mechan- 
ics, anatomy,  and  chemistry.  He  also  founded 
the  Academies  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

In  1664,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
public  buildings,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
finances  soon  (Usplayed  itself  in  their  progress. 
The  splendour  of  these  gave  rise  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant reports  of  their  cost.  Voltaire  stated 
this  at  500  millions,  Mirabeau  earned  it  up  to  1,200 
millions,  and  Voluey  surpassed  every  one  by 
raising  it  to  4,600  millions.  It  was  currently 
said  that  Louis  had  burnt  the  accounts  to  hide 
the  proofs  of  his  extravagance.  But  they  have 
all  since  been  found,  and  the  sum  total  spent  by 
Louis  Xiy.  on  his  public  buildings  is  proved  by 
documents,  verified  by  unimpeachable  witnesses, 
to  have  not  exceeded  the  sum  of  166  millions 
from  1661  to  1710,  including  severed  sums  for 
other  things.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the 
figures,  shewing  the  expense  of  these  &mous 
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The  total  expense  of  Versaillea,  tndudhiff  drarehes, 
Trianon,  Clugny,  8t  Cyr,  the  works  of  Marly.  ^. 
&c.,  pictures,  marbles,  furniture,  &c.,  was  116,798,2^. 

Saint  G ennain ?»*^'^ 

Marly,  except  the  Waterworks  ^,50\,'^ 

FoDtalnebleau ^»^^^lj|? 

Chambord  .••      1,225,<01 

Louvre  and  Turneries 10,606,969 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  St  Antoioe   613,756 

Observatory  of  Paris Z?5'™ 

Thelnvalides i'™-^ 

Place  Vendome   •••-•      2,062,699 

Val-de-Grace,  about 3,000,000 

Meulan  ..^7! „3ti! 

Canal  of  Languedoc 7,736,655 

Manufactures  at  Gobelins  and  Savonnerie     8,645,943 

Manufactures  in  other  towns. 1,707,990 

Literary  Pensions 1,979,970 

165,534,815 


The  immense  advantages  which  would  result 
from  eflfecting  a  junction  between  the  AtlMitic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  were  so  obvious,  that  the  sub- 
ject had  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  kings 
of  France.  It  is  even  said  that  Charlemagne  had 
some  thoughts  of  executing  the  work.  His  saga- 
cious project  of  nniting  the  Rhine  and  tiie  Danube 
has  only  been  executed  in  our  own  day.  Only 
14  leagues  separated  the  Aube  from  the  Garonne, 
and  projects  fer  uniting  them  had  been  discussed 
by  the  councils  of  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XHI.  The  real  difl^culty 
in  the  project  was  to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  water 
at  the  summit  level,  600  feet  above  the  sea,  to 
which  the  canal  would  be  obliged  to  rise. 

Pierre  Paul  de  Riquet,  Ix)rd  of  Bonrepos,  of  a 
noble  Provencal  fSamily,  holding  an  office  in  the 
gabelle,  owned  an  estate  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain which  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  work.  The  execution  of  this  grand  project 
had  been  his  day-dream  for  years.  Aftei-  numerous 
exx)eriments  in  "his  own  grounds,  he  thought  that 
he  had  at  last  succeeded,  and  communicated  bis 
ideas  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  Papoul,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
They  went  over  the  ground  with  him,  and  were 
satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  his  plans.  The 
Archbishop  desired  him  to  write  to  Colbert  about 
it.  The  project  was,  moreover,  laid  before  the 
Estates  of  Languedoc,  who  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  it.  It  was  decided  that  Riquet 
should  make  an  experimental  trench  at  his  own 
expense.  This  would  cost  200,000  livres,  but 
Riquet  was  so  confident  of  success  that  he  under- 
took it.  In  May  1665,  Riquet  came  to  Paris,  and 
obtained  letters  patent,  authorising  him  to  dig 
trenches  to  ascertain  the  fall  of  the  water.  In  two 
months  afterwards  the  work  had  succeeded  beyond 
all  expectation,  and  success  was  certain. 

It  was  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Canal  could  be  made.  But  where  was  the  money 
to  come  from  ?  It  was  calculated  to  cost  about 
6  million  livres,  and  the  king,  who  spent  more 
than  that  a  year  on  his  palaces,  was  unwilling  to 
advance  the  money.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  Governor 
of  Languedoc,  tried  to  induce  the  Estates  to  assist 
in  it,  but  they  rdiised  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Riquet,  not  disheartened,  proposed  that  the 
king  should  convey  in  fee  simple  to  the  man  who 
would  undertake  it,  the  whole  canal,  and  its 
necessary  works.  The  question  was  long  debated 
at  the  council,  and  Riquefs  proposal  was  finally 
accepted,  by  the  influence  of  Colbert 
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The  work  then  went  on,  and  In  six  years  was 
opened  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulonse,  who  traversed  it  from 
Nauronse  to  Tonlouse.  Kiqnet  died  in  October 
1680,  six  months  before  his  grand  work  was 
finished,  in  1681.  The  total  length  from  Cette  to 
the  Garonne  was  54  leagues,  which  required  75 
locks.  Lonis  XIV.  contributed  7,736,555  livres, 
the  Estates  of  Languedoc  5,807,831  livres,  and 
Riquet  himself,  1,957,517  livres.  Besides  these, 
were  extra  works,  warehouses,  buildings,  &c., 
which  brought  up  the  total  expense  to  about  17. 
millions.  In  1684,  Louis  sent  Yauban,  after  the 
death  of  Colbert,  to  see  if  the  works  wanted 
repairs.  The  great  en^eer  stood  long,  absolutely 
amazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  works,  the 
difSculties  that  had  been  surmounted,  and 
especially  at  the  grand  reservoir,  7,200  feet  long, 
3,000  feet  wide,  and  120  feet  deep. 

Colbert  then  undertook  the  grand  work  of 
codifying  the  laws  of  France,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  confusion,  being  nothing  but 
a  medley  of  conflicting  ordonnances  and  local 
customs.  In  spite  of  the  warmest  opposition  from 
interested  parties,  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
ordonnance  of  Civil  Justice  was  published  in 
1667,  and  was  further  amende  in  1669.  A 
medal  was  struck  in  honor  of  its  publication,  and 
it  remained  the  civil  code  of  France  for  130  years, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the  Code  NapoUan, 
In  1670,  a  criminal  code,  and  in  1673,  a  com* 
mercial  code,  completed  the  organization  of  public 
law.  In  1669,  a  code  regulating  the  *'  woods  and 
forests,**  which  occupied  the  labors  of  21  com- 
missioners for  8  years,  was  published,  and  remains, 
after  some  modifications  in  1827,  which  have  been 
much  censured,  the  law  in  force  at  the  present 
day. 

Richelien  had  created  the  navy  of  France. 
Before  him,  Holland,  England,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Genoa,  and  Venice,  had  all  powerful  fleets,  but 
France  had  only  a  few  ill  equipped  vessels.  In 
1600,  France  was  not  strong  enough  to  chastise 
the  pirates  and  corsairs  who  ravaged  her  coasts. 
The  town  of  Rochelle  had  seventy  vessels,  while 
Louis  XIII.  was  obliged  to  borrow  some  from 
England,  and  their  crews  refused  to  fight  against 
their  co-religionists. 

In  1626,  Richelieu  was  appointed  Grand 
Admiral  of  France,  and  by  1639,  he  had  created 
a  powerful  navy  of  92  ships  and  vessels.  But 
after  his  death  the  fleet  went  to  ruin.  In  1661, 
the  merchant  navy  of  France  did  not  exceed  200 
vessels.  It  was  said  that  there  were  6,000  French 
Bailors  serving  in  foreign  vessels.  The  fleet  did 
not  nominally  exceed  20  or  22  vessels,  most  of 
which  were  rotting  in  harbour,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  French  ships  of  war  had  been  seen 
at  sea  since  1 650.  Colbert,  in  1 669,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  immediately  determined 
to  create  a  navy.  All  the  dockyards  and  arsenals 
were  set  in  motion,  and  in  two  yemrs,  in  June 
1671,  France  had  12  ships  of  the  first  rate,  from 
70  to  120  guns  on  three  decks,  amounting  to 
20,800  tons ;  24  second  rates  from  56  to  70  guns, 
of  27,800  tons ;  32  third  rates  of  from  40  to  50 
guns,  of  28,950  tons;  24  fourth  rates  from  30  to 
40  guns,  of  17,250  tons;  28  fifth  rates  from  18  to 
28 guns,  of  13,150  tons;  being  120  ships  of  war 
of  107,950  tons,  besides  21  fire  ships,  and  65 
frigates  and  smaller  Teasels,  making  a  total  of 


196  ships  and  vessels.  Before  this  time  France 
was  in  the  habit  of  buying  her  ships  of  war  from 
other  nations.  Colbert  founded  a  Board  of  Con- 
struction, and  hired  Dutch  shipwrights,  who  were 
then  considered  the  most  skilful  in  the  world,  to 
teach  the  French  their  art. 

It  was  found  that  vessels  were  the  better  the 
quicker  they  were  built.  The  Venetians  built  a 
war  galley  in  24  hours  before  Henry  III.  The 
Dutch  had  offered,  on  three  months*  notice,  to 
furnish  a  ship  a  day,  ready  for  sea.  Colbert 
ordered  that  no  French  vessel  should  be  longer 
than  three  months  building.  The  crews  were 
generally  got  together  chiefly  by  impressment. 
Colbert  organized  a  general  register  of  seamen, 
who  were  placed  under  commissioners.  The  first 
enrolment  in  1670,  numbered  36,000  sailors ;  in 
1683,  it  was  77,582.  In  1671,  the  French  navy 
compelled  England  to  abandon  her  pretensions  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  by  making  all  foreign 
vessels  strike  their  topsails.  In  1676,  the  French 
Admiral  Duquesne  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Dutch  commanded  by  De  Ruyter  with  a  much 
superior  force. 

Such  were  the  parts  of  Colbert's  administration 
which  were  indubitably  glorious,  we  must  now 
unfortunately  turn  to  thos^  which  were  not 
equally  successful,  and  where  his  genius  for  organ- 
ization and  regulation  did  an  immensity  of  mischief 
to  his  country. 

The  legislation  of  Sullv  with  regard  to  apicul- 
ture was  distinguished  by  the  most  enlightened 
sagacity.  Firmly  convinced  that  agriculture  was 
the  true  source  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  he  did 
everything  to  encourage  it,  while  unfortunately  he 
was  adverse  to  manufactures,  as  he  conceived 
they  carried  money  out  of  the  country.  He  saw 
that  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  demanded  a 
perfectly  free  trade  in  exporting  and  importing, 
and  this  he  maintained.  He  caused  Henry  IV.  to 
repeal  the  prohibition  of  the  srain  trade  with 
Spain,  and  to  reprimand  severely  the  Parliament 
of  Toulouse  for  forbidding  the  export  of  com  from 
Languedoc.  A  magistrate  of  Saumnr  was  threat- 
ened with  severe  punishment  for  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding. On  this  occasion  Sully  wrote  to  the  king 
that  if  every  officer  did  the  same,  the  people,  and 
consequently  the  king,  would  soon  be  without 
money  at  all.  In  consequence  of  this  wise  legis- 
lation, a  general  abundance  soon  pervaded  the 
kingdom. 

(Albert  unfortunately  pursued  the  opposite 
course,  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Not  that  he  was  hostile  to  agriculture,  as  has 
sometimes  been  said,  but  he  carried  his  mania  for 
regulation  into  a  subject  in  which  all  regulation 
was  mischievous,  and  the  only  thing  wanted  was 
absolute  freedom.  In  1662,  and  1663,  there  was 
a  dreadful  famine,  which  added  to  the  nidsery 
caused  by  the  exactions  of  Fouquet,  reduced  the 
people  to  the  greatest  distress.  These  calamities 
unfortunately  impressed  the  idea  on  Colbert,  that 
the  traffic  in  grain  should  be  forbidden,  a  &tal 
doctrine,  which  it  was  one  of  the  great  glories  of 
the  Physiocrates  to  overthrow.  In  February  1662, 
the  Government  made  immense  purchases  of 
grain  in  Poland,  Holland,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  with 
which  it  supplied  the  province  of  Normandy, 
Bouen,  Paris,  and  all  the  provinces  bordering  on 
the  Loire.  It  also  distributed  from  80  to  40,000 
loaves  of  bread  every  day,  by  this  means  the  price 
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of  corn  was  kept  at  346  Hvres  the  maid,  in  these 
provinces,  while  it  was  at  650  livres  in  the  other 
provinces.  Multitudes  of  persons  poured  into 
Paris,  while  in  the  provinces  great  numbers  died 
of  starvation. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Physiocrates,  the 
boundless  mischief  of  interfering  in  the  commerce 
of  grain  are  so  well  understood  now,  that  it  would 
onl^  be  waste  of  time  to  reiterate  their  arguments, 
which  are  now  undisputed  points  of  economic 
science.  Colbert,  however,  was  bitten  with  the 
mania  of  regulation,  and  accordingly,  during  the 
whole  of  his  administration,  the  trade  in  com  was 
aflUcted  with  regulations,  which  varied  according 
to  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  State.  The 
decrees  from  1661  to  1669  are  wanting,  but  from 
the  latter  period  to  Colbert^s  death  in  1683,  there 
were  29  edicts  published,  regulating  the  trade. 
During  this  period  of  14  years,  exportation 
was  forbidden  during  56  months.  Eight  edicts 
allowed  grain  to  be  exported  on  paying  a  duty  of 
22  livres  the  muid ;  five  on  paying  the  half  or 
quarter  of  this  duty ;  and  eight  without  any  duty 
at  all ;  eight  were  absolutely  prohibitive.  The 
permissions  to  export  were  only  for  three  or  six 
months,  and  ver^  rarely  for  a  year.  Bolsguilie- 
bert,  Forbonnais,  and  the  Economists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  so  completely  pointed 
ont  the  mischief  of  this  system,  that  the^  have  left 
nothing  to  be  added.  By  these  mischievous  in- 
terferences agriculture  was  ruined  during  Colbert^s 
administration,  the  farmers  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  misery.  Numerous  reports  were 
addressed  to  Colbert  by  the  intendants  of  the 
provinces,  detailing  the  misery  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  In  1675,  the  Due  de  Lesdigui^res, 
governor  of  Dauphin^,  wrote  to  Colbert,  that  he 
could  no  longer  delay  informing  him  of  the  misery 
to  which  the  province  was  reduced.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  had  lived,  during  the 
winter,  on  bread  made  from  acorns,  and  nuts,  and 
that  they  were  then  eating  grass  and  the  sprouts 
of  trees.  In  1681,  Colbert  made  a  report  to  the 
king,  saying  that  all  the  letters  from  the  provinces, 
from  the  intendants,  the  receivers-general,  the 
bishops  and  others,  all  spoke  of  the  intense  misery 
of  the  people.  Yanban*s  celebrated  description 
of  the  misery  of  France  cannot  be  quoted  here, 
because  it  refers  to  a  later  period,  but  th^e  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  result  of 
Colbert's  system. 

In  1604,  a  Fleming,  named  Girard  Leroi,  who 
had  served  in  the  Dutch  navy,  formed  the  project 
of  a  Company,  which  was  favourably  received  by 
Henry  I  v.,  and  received  letters  patent  fh)m  Louis 
XIII.  in  1611,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
the  Indies.  In  1626,  a  new  Company  called  that 
of  St.  Christopher  was  formed,  in  1628,  that  of 
Canada,  or  New  France,  in  1637,  Girard*s  Com- 
pany changed  its  name  to  that  of  Madagascar,  and 
m  1642,  to  that  of  the  East.  In  1660,  the  China 
Company  was  founded,  but  all  these  enterprises 
were  uniformly  unsuccessful.  Colbert,  not  dis- 
heartened with  these  failures,  tried  to  organise  them 
on  a  better  footing.  The  tonnage  duty  on  foreign 
vessels  had  im]Mirted  activity  to  the  French 
dockyards.  The  prodigious  success  of  the  Dutch 
companies  inspired  Colbert  with  the  hopes  of 
rivalling  them,  if  only  the  causes  of  the  former 
failures  were  remoYed.    On  the  21st  of  May, 


1664,  an  edict  was  issued,  constltnting  a  new 
West  India  Company,  detailing  the  faults  tiiat 
had  ruined  the  previous  ones.  An  existing  com- 
pany, called  that  De  la  terre  ferme  dAmiriqme^ 
was  reorganized,  and  endowed  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  Cayenne, 
the  Continent  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco,  Canada,  Arcadia,  NewfonndUmd,  the 
islands  and  other  lands  down  to  Florida,  and  all 
Africa  between  Cape  de  Yerd  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  company  was  endowed  with 
the  most  ample  privileges  and  exemptions.  In 
the  same  year  an  East  India  Company  was  formed 
to  rival  the  Dutch.  A  member  of  the  Acad^mle, 
Charpentier,  was  ordered  to  explain  to  the  public 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  preceding  ones, 
and  to  shew  that  foreign  nations  had  failed  at  first 
The  Dutch  Company  then  realized  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  per  annuuL  Charpentier  said  that  six 
millions  would  be  enough  to  equip  14  vessels  of 
800  to  1400  tons,  of  which  the  king  would  sub* 
scribe  for  a  tenth,  and  many  great  landowners 
were  ready  to  take  three  millions  of  stock. 

Royal  letters  to  the  syndics,  mayors,  and 
aldermen  of  the  great  towns,  accompanied  this 
appeal  to  the  public  To  take  shares  was  the 
best  way  to  win  favour  at  court.  Some  of  the 
financiers,  fined  by  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  were 
allowed  to  commute  their  fines  into  shares.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  the  proposed  capital  was  insuf- 
ficient, and  that  fifteen  millions  were  required  to 
establish  the  Company  on  a  durable  basis.  The 
efforts  to  procure  subscriptions  were  redou- 
bled. The  Chancellor  Seguier,  by  order  of  the 
king,  ordered  the  whole  Chamber  of  Justice  to 
take  shares.  Those  who  were  slow  were  frowned 
upon. 

By  dint  of  these  exertions  the  company  was  at 
length  formed,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  millions, 
of  which  the  king  subscribed  for  three,  without  in- 
terest. It  was  endowed  with  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
trade  to  the  Indies,  the  Eastern  and  the  Southern 
Seas,  for  fifty  years.  It  was  allowed  to  hold  ui 
full  sovereignty  for  ever,  all  the  lands,  towns,  and 
islands  conquered  from  the  enemy  and  the  natives. 
All  saJt  was  to  be  f^imished  to  the  State  at  cost 
price,  and  it  was  to  receive  a  bounty  of  50  sous  a 
ton  on  all  merchandize  exported  from  France, 
and  half  that  on  imports,  besides  many  oUier 
privileges. 

All  these  magnificent  powers  were  frustrated 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  Company's  servants, 
dolonists  did  not  come  forward.  The  king  paid 
four  millions;  but  private  persons  failed  in  their 
engagements.  Colbert  exeiled  himself  to  support 
his  favourite  scheme;  but  public  bodies  w^« 
greatly  in  arrear.  In  1670,  the  Dutch  Ambas- 
sador told  Colbert  that  the  Dutch  Company  paid 
40  per  cent.  This  was  a  cruel  mortincation  to 
Colbert,  for  his  own  was  in  extremU. 

The  West  Indian  Company  was  no  better  off 
Colbert  was  obliged  to  advise  them  to  moderate 
the  activity  of  uie  Jesuits.  But  all  his  efforts 
fedled.  In  1671,  he  made  an  efhri  to  pay  the 
shareholders  5  per  cent.  But  it  was  soon  dear 
that  failure  was  inevitable.  In  ten  years  it  lost 
3,523,000  livres.  On  its  liquidation  tJie  king 
bought  up  all  its  establishments  for  1,300,000 
livres. 

All  the  Companies  established  by  Colbert  came 
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to  a  similar  disastrons  end.  There  were  besides 
those  mentioned,  the  Companies  of  Senegal,  the 
North,  the  Levant,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Colbert,  without  actually  intending  to  dis- 
courage agriculture,  as  has  sometimes  been  errone- 
ously said,  regarded  manufactures  and  commerce 
as  the  true  sources  of  wealth  to  a  country,  because 
the^  were  supposed  to  bring  in  gold  and  silvm*, 
which  were  the  only  weidth  according  to  the 
mercantile  system. 

We  have  now  come  to  that  part  of  Colbert's 
system  which  is  more  especially  distinguished  by 
the  name  t7  ColbertUmo^  and  which  is  more 
familiarly  called  by  the  name  of  Protection  to 
Native  Industry.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
this  system  are  to  stimulate  national  industry,  by 
forbidding  the  import  from  foreign  countries  of 
all  manufactures  which  can  be  produced  at  home, 
and  next,  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  to  the  native  growers.  The  great  engine 
by  which  these  results  were  to  be  produced,  was 
a  proper  regulation  of  tariff. 

In  1655,  notwithstanding  Anne  of  Austria's 
aversion  for  the  Protector,  she  had  been  advised 
by  Mazarin  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  Commerce 
with  England,  providing  for  entire  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  But  this  state 
of  matters  did  not  last  very  long.  France  wanted 
to  create  a  commercial  navy,  and  in  1659,  she 
imposed  a  duty  of  fifty  sous  a  ton  on  all  foreign 
vessels.  England  also  wanted  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  Dutch,  and  she  enacted  her  famous  Navi- 
gation Act,  which  still  further  embittered  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  great 
blow,  however,  was  struck  by  the  tariffs  of  1664 
and  1667,  which  formally  inaugurated  the  disaa- 
trous  era  of  the  war  of  tan£b,  which  soon 
degenerated  into  a  war  of  blood. 

The  effect  of  these  two  tariffs,  by  which  the 
duties  on  foreign  manufactures  were  in  many  cases 
quintupled,  was  to  prohibit  the  great  majority  of 
English  and  Dutch  goods  from  entering  France. 
The  consequences  were  very  simple.  It  was  a 
game  that  two  could  play  at ;  and  though  the 
result  of  modem  investigation  has  shown  that  it 
would  be  much  wiser  for  the  second  party  not  to 
play  at  it,  yet  in  that  age,  when  passion  was 
supreme,  retaliation  was,  of  course,  swift  and 
sure.  The  outcry  in  England  and  Holland  was 
immense,  and  all  representations  being  in  vain, 
England  greatly  raised  her  duties  on  French 
produce,  and  Holland  excluded  it  altogether. 
But  a  very  extraordinary  result  ensued.  The 
duties  laid  on  French  wines  and  brandy  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  their  use,  had  only  the 
effect  of  stimulating  it  in  England.  During 
twelve  months  preceding  the  tariff  of  1664,  the 
entry  of  French  wines  mto  the  port  of  London 
had  been  6,828  tuns,  and  so  little  brandy,  that  it 
was  not  counted.  After  the  duty  was  laid  on,  the 
entry  in  two  years  was  17,000  tuns  of  wine  and 
3,000  of  brandy.  Between  1672  and  1674,  the 
quantity  of  wine  rose  to  22,500  tuns ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  export  of  brandy  rose  to  5,000  tuns. 
These  results,  so  contrary  to  what  were  intended 
and  expected,  only  confirmed  Colbert  in  his  policy. 
Holland  was  greatly  more  dependent  on  the  com- 
merce with  France  than  England  was.  The 
commotion  excited  in  that  country  was  therefore 
proportionably  more  severe;  but  Colbert  only 
adhered  the  more  firmly  to  his  tariff  because  the 


express  intention  of  it  was  to  mln  the  commerce 
of  the  Dutch;  and  the  louder  they  cried,  the 
more  surely  it  proved  that  it  had  that  effect.  We 
need  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  war  of 
1672  was  the  direct  consequence  of  these  hostile 
tariffis,  and  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678, 
Louis  XIV.  consented  to  abrogate  the  tariff  of 
1667,  and  return  to  that  of  1664,  to  the  profound 
chagrin  of  Colbert. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  develop  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country.  As  it  could  not  flou« 
rish  while  the  great  towns  and  the  communes 
were  overwhelmed  with  debts  contracted  durine 
the  preceding  wars,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  investigate  the  communal  debts,  which  had 
been  chiefly  formed  since  1647,  in  consequence 
of  the  poverty  of  the  king's  exchequer,  by 
Mazarin,  who  seized  all  the  octroi  duties,  and 
allowed  the  magistrates  to  levy  fresh  ones.  The 
communes  preferred  to  raise  the  sum  by  loan, 
and  pay  it  over  at  once,  and  raise  the  interest  by 
taxes,  which  were  In  many  cases  illegal.  In 
1663,  the  king  remitted  half  the  octroi  duties,  and 
annulled  the  leases  by  which  they  were  held  at  a 
low  rate,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  communes. 
Richelieu  had  endeavoured  to  encoura^  maritime 
commerce  by  declaring  that  engaging  m  it  should 
not  derogate  from  nobility.  Colbert,  still  further 
to  promote  it,  ennobled  several  merchants,  and 
enacted  that  the  nobles  might  enga^  in  any 
species  of  commerce  without  losing  their  rank. 

Colbert's  system  of  meddling'  in  commerce  was 
carried  to  a  lengUi  which  seems  absolutely 
ludicrous.  The  length,  breadth,  and  qualitv  of 
each  article  was  rigorously  prescribed  by  law. 
These  interferences  with  industry  excited  the 
warmest  opposition,  and  manufacturers  and  work- 
men refused  to  work  under  such  conditions.  The 
more  they  cried  out  tiie  firmer  Colbert  was  in 
ordering  the  laws  to  be  rigorously  executed.  The 
intendant  of  Tours,  in  order  to  curry  favor  with 
Colbert,  ordered  that  all  the  pieces  of  stuff  which 
did  not  comply  with  the  regulations,  should  be 
exposed  on  a  post  with  the  names  of  the  culprits. 
Colbert  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  and  imme- 
diately issued  an  edict,  that  for  the  first  offence 
all  such  stufb  should  be  exposed  on  a  post  nine 
feet  high,  with  the  names  of  the  merchant  and 
workman,  for  48  hours,  and  then  cut  up  and 
burnt.  For  the  second  offence,  the  merchant  and 
workman  should  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  the 
guild  to  which  they  belonged,  and  for  the  third 
offence  be  put  in  the  stocks,  with  a  sample  of  the 
confiscated  stuff,  for  two  hours. 

Forbonnais  says  that  the  people  thought  that 
this  strange  edict  was  translated  fi*om  the 
Japanese,  though  such  an  idea  was  probably  a 
libel  upon  that  people.  The  opposition  and  hatred 
to  these  absurd  foUies  lasted  all  his  life,  and  had 
a  great  effect  in  rendering  his  efforts  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufiEbCtures  null,  by  frighten- 
ing people  from  working.  Another  specimen  of 
this  extraordinary  legislation  may  be  given.  The 
bye-laws  of  Amiens  ordered  that  if  any  thread 
should  be  found  to  be  damped  for  the  purpose  of 
fraudulently  increasing  its  weight,  it  should  be 
burnt!  It  would  have  been  more  sensible  to 
have  it  dried  1 

Such  foUy  as  this  naturally  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  men  of  business.  One  dav  Colbert 
summoned  the  principal  merchants  of  Paris  to 
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confer  about  commerce.  No  one  dared  to  speak. 
**  Gentlemen,  are  you  dumb  ?  "  said  be.  **  No,  my 
Lord,"  said  Hazar  of  Orleans ;  "but  we  are  all 
equally  afraid  of  offending  your  greatness,  if  we 
say  a  word  to  displease  you."  **  Speak  freely,"  said 
the  Minister ;  **  he  who  speaks  most  freely  is  the 
best  servant  to  the  king,  and  the  best  friend  to 
me."  Hazar  replied,  •*  My  Lord,  since  you  desire 
it,  and  you  promise  to  take  in  good  part  what  we 
hare  the  honour  to  say  to  you,  I  will  tell  you 
frankly,  that  when  you  became  minister,  you 
found  the  coach  upset  on  one  side,  and  since  you 
have  been  so,  you  have  raised  it  up,  only  to 
upset  it  on  the  other."  Colbert,  in  a  rage,  asked 
if  any  one  else  had  anything-  to  say,  but  no  one 
dared  say  a  word. 

Colbert  shared  the  error  of  his  times,  and 
indeed  which  prevailed  to  a  very  much  later 
time,  and  it  appears  in  Adam  Smith,  that  it  was 
of  very  great  importance  to  stimulate  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Premiums  were  given  for 
numerous  families.  Commoners  were  exempted 
from  tallies  and  public  taxes,  by  edicts  in  1666 
and  1667 :  and  noblemen  who  had  ten  children, 
received  pensions  of  1,000  livres,  and  those  who 
had  twelve,  received  2,000  livres.  Those  who 
married  under  twenty  were  exempted  from  taxes 
for  five  years ;  those  who  married  under  twenty- 
one  were  exempted  for  four  years.  These  inju- 
dicious measures  were,  however,  repealed  in 
1683.  He  tried  sumptuary  laws  too,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  them. 

The  venality  of  public  offices  had  been  allowed 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  an  immense  number 
of  families  were  interested  in  the  abuse.  St. 
Louis  forbade  the  office  of  judge  to  be  sold,  and 
Louis  le  Hutin  and  Philip  le  Long  farmed  them 
out.  Charles  V.,  Charles  VH.,  Louis  XL,  and 
Charles  VIIL,  ordered  that,  on  a  vacancy,  the 
other  officers  of  the  tribunal  should  designate  two 
or  three  of  the  most  able,  among  whom  the  king 
should  choose  the  most  worthy.  Louis  XII.  was 
obliged  to  sell  them,  to  p^  the  debts  contracted 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  Italian  wars,  intending 
to  refund  the  money  when  possible. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  writers  of  great 
eminence  to  defend  the  venality  of  offices  on  prin- 
ciple. But  Colbert  was  very  much  opposed  to  it, 
and  tried  to  abolish  it.  In  1664,  he  paid  off  the 
holders  of  a  great  number  of  useless  offices,  and 
suppressed  215  secretaryships  to  the  king.  He 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  Officers  of  Justice 
and  Finance  in  the  kingdom  was  45,780. 

In  1664,  with  great  sagacity,  he  organized  a 
warehouse  system,  which  was  not  done  in  England 
till  18!t)3.  The  provinces  which  accepted  his 
tariff,  were  separated  by  a  double  line  of  custom- 
houses from  those  which  did  not.  In  them  eleven 
great  warehouses  were  erected,  in  which  merchants 
might  store  their  goods.  In  1670,  aU  the  seaports 
were  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  similar  build- 
ings, where  merchants  might  keep  their  goods  till 
they  sold  them  in  France,  or  exported  them.  To 
encourage  transport,  all  duties  were  taken  off 
goods  passing  from  Flanders  to  Spain. 

In  1671,  England  opened  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  and  asked,  among  other  things,  to 
etlpulate  that  the  tariff  should  be  restored  to  its 
state  in  1664;  but  Colbert  replied  that  such  a 
fltipnlation  was  inadmiHsible,  and  that  the  king 


would  never  give  up  his  right  to  regulate  the 
duties  in  his  own  country  as  he  pleased. 

We  have  seen  the  happy  state  into  which  die 
financial  genius  of  Colbert  had  brought  the  country 
during  the  eleven  years  fit)m  1661  to  1672.  The 
war  unfortunately  ruined  all.  Fresh  taxes  bad 
to  be  laid  on,  and  Colbert  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  abominable  practice  of  raising  the  prices  of 
all  the  public  offices,  and  to  create  rentes  to  the 
amount  of  900,000  livres.  To  pay  the  interest  on 
these,  taxes  were  levied  on  all  the  houses  built 
in  Paris  beyond  the  limits  of  1638,  and  on  stalls 
in  the  public  markets,  as  well  as  other  necessaries 
of  the  poor.  This  created  a  great  fury  against 
Colbert.  Multitudes  of  offices  were  created,  mter- 
fering  with  trade  in  every  way.  But  these  means 
were  all  insufficient.  Louvois  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  loans,  and  against  taxes,  because  they 
made  the  war  unpopular.  For  that  very  reason 
Colbert  was  in  favour  of  taxes.  In  tiie  end, 
recourse  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  both,  and  the 
effect  was,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  odium 
fell  on  Colbert.  Stamp  duties  were  imposed  on 
paper,  which  gave  rise  to  many  alarming  tumults 
and  insurrections  in  different  provinces. 

Up  till  1671,  Colbert's  relations  with  the  king 
seem  to  have  been  friendly,  but  at  that  time  the 
inflnence  of  Louvois,  who  was  anxious  to  engage 
Louis  in  war,  seems  to  have  predominated ;  and 
in  April,  1671,  some  great  rupture  took  place 
between  the  king  and  Colbert,  the  details  of  which 
we  are  not  exactly  informed,  but  it  appears  that 
Colbert  contradicted  the  king  somewhat  brusquely. 
In  1672,  the  king  said  one  day  to  him  that  he 
must  have  sixty  millions  more  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Colbert,  in  alarm,  hastily  replied  that  he 
could  not  furnish  such  a  sum.  The  king  told  him 
to  look  to  it,  for  if  he  would  not,  there  were  others 
who  would.  From  this  time  Ills  manner  visibly 
changed  to  an  air  of  settled  melancholy,  and  he 
was  continually  persecuted  with  false  charges  and 
insults  by  the  war  party,  who  wished  to  drive  him 
to  resign. 

In  1680,  he  accompanied  the  king  on  a  journey 
to  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  seized  with  a 
malignant  fever,  of  which  an  English  physician 
cured  him  by  quinine,  which  brought  that  m^- 
cine  into  fashion. 

Louvois  paid  great  attention  to  the  expenses  of 
his  department,  examining  the  smallest  accounts. 
Thinkmg  that  he  had  discovered  that  Colbert  had 
improperly  passed  some  accounts,  he  reported  it 
to  the  king.  When  Colbert  gave  in  his  accounts, 
the  king  was  extremely  rude  to  him,  saying  at 
last  that  there  was  roguerv  in  his  accounts.  Col- 
bert replied  that  he  hoped  that  was  not  intended 
to  refer  to  him.  The  king  said,  no ;  but  that  he 
must  pay  more  attention,  and  that  if  he  wuited  to 
know  what  economy  was,  he  should  go  to  Flan- 
ders, and  see  how  little  the  fortifications  of  the 
captured  towns  had  cost.  Colbert  was  thunder- 
struck at  this  insult,  and  immediately  fell  ill. 
The  king  sent  a  gentleman  to  see  him,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter.  Colbert  pretended  to  be  asleep,  and 
refused  to  see  the  messenger  or  read  the  letter, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
king.  His  last  words  were,  speaking  of  the  king, 
''  If  I  had  done  for  Grod  what  I  have  done  for  that 
man,  I  should  have  been  saved  twice  over,  and 
now  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  me." 

Colbert  died  on  the  6ih  September,  1683,  and 
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snch  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  him,  that 
his  body  was  obliged  to  be  carried  under  a  strong 
escort,  by  night,  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Enstache.  Torrents  of  libels,  satires,  and 
epigrams  upon  his  harshness  and  avarice,  were 
circulated  everywhere.  Such  was  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  to  the  man  who  had  raised  France 
to  be  the  first  power  in  Europe. 

Notice  tttr  la  vie  et  VadminittraHon  de  Colbert 
By  P.  Clement.    Paris,  1853. 

Etudes  sur  Colbert  By  J.  P.  Joubleau.  Paris, 
1857. 

Both  these  works  were  crowned  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Monti  and  Political  Sciences. 

COLEBBOOEE,  EENBT  THOHAS,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars  that 
England  has  produced,  was  born  in  1765,  the 
third  son  of  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  an 
East  India  Director.  In  1782,  he  obtained  a 
writership  in  India,  and  was  placed  in  the  Finan- 
cial Department  at  Calcutta.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  various  country  departments,  and 
was  appointed,  along  with  Mr.  Lambert,  a  mer- 
chant, to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  resources  of 
Bengal.  Mr.  Colebrooke  then  began  to  study 
Sanskrit,  and  translated  several  legal  treatises 
from  that  language  for  Sir  William  Jones.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  Chief  Judgeship  of 
some  of  the  Indian  Courts,  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Colebrooke*s  publications 
regarding  the  Sanskrit  literature,  which  made  him 
so  famous,  are  of  course  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
present  notice.  He  held,  along  with  his  two 
brothers,  the  patent  place  of  Chirographer  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1837,  in  London. 

Remarks  on  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of 
Bengal    1794. 

Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal  Com- 
merce of  Bengal.    1806. 

On  the  Import  of  Colonial  Cam.  London,  1818. 

COLLECnon  des  P&mCIPATTX  BCONO- 
IQSTES.  This  is  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  Economists  from  Yauban  to 
Bicardo,  published  by  Messrs.  Gulllaumin  &  Co., 
of  Paris.  The  works  of  each  author  are  preceded 
by  a  biographical  notice,  and  accompanied  with 
notes  and  commentaries.  The  collection  com- 
prises 15  volumes,  published  from  1846  to  1848. 

Vol.  I.  Economistes  Financiers  du  JLYiii*  siecle. 

Vauban ;  Projet  dune  dime  Rowde. 

BoisguUlehert;  Detail  de  la  France — Factum, 
de  France^  ffc. 

Jean  Law ;  CEuvres  completes. 

Melon ;  Essai  sur  le  Commerce. 

Dutot;  Riflexions  Politiques  sur  les  Finances 
et  le  Commerce.   Edited  by  M.  Eugene  Daire.r, 

Vol.  II.    Physiocrates. 

This  volume,  also  edited  by  M.  Eugene  Daire, 
contains  the  works  of  the  principal  of  those 
writers  who  were  called  the  Economistes^  or 
Physiocrates.  The  works  included  in  it  are  those 
of  Quesnay^  Dupont  de  Nemours^  Merder  de  la 
Riviire^  VAhhi  Bandeau^  and  Le  Trosne.  In  an 
introduction,  M.  Daire  explains  the  nature  of  the 
Fhysiocrate  doctrine. 


Vols.  ni.  and  IV.  CEuvres  de  Turgot. 

This  volume  is  edited  by  MM.  Eugene  Daire 
and  H.  Dussard. 

Vols  V.  and  VI.  Recherches  sur  la  nature  et  les 
causes  de  la  Richesse  des  Nations^  par  Adam 
Smith. 

This  translation  of  Adam  Smith  is  by  Gamier, 
and  includes  the  notes  of  the  translator,  McCul- 
loch,  Malthus,  James  Mill,  Ricardo,  Sismondi, 
Storch,  and  J.  B.  Say.  It  is  edited  by  M. 
Blanqui,  who  has  revised  it,  written  a  biographical 
notice,  and  added  notes  of  his  own. 

Vol.  VII.  Essai  sur  le  principe  de  Population^ 
par  Malthus. 

Translated  by  MM.  P.  and  G.  Prevost,  of 
Geneva,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rossi,  and  a 
biographical  notice  by  Ch.  Comte,  edited  with 
additional  notes  by  M.  Joseph  Gamier. 

Vol.  VIII.  Principes  d economic  politique^  con- 
siderSs  sous  le  rapport  de  leur  application  pratique. 
Containing  also  a  translation  of  Malthus*s  defi- 
nitions in  Political  Economy,  with  some  hitherto 
unpublished  remarks  of  J.  B.  Say. 

Vol.  IX.  Traits  dSconomie  politique :  ou  simple 
exposition  de  la  maniere  dont  se  forment^  se  ais" 
tribuent,  et  se  consomment  les  richesses.  By 
J.  B.  Say. 

Vol.  X.  and  XI.  Cours  complet  d'Sconomie 
politique  pratique ;  ouvrage  destinS  a  mettre  sous 
les  yeux  des  hommes  detaty  des  proprieiaires^fon* 
ciers  etdes  capitalistes^  des  saoants,  des  agricuUeurs^ 
dessnanufacturiers,  des  nSgociants^  etengSnSral  de 
Urns  les  citoyenSf  FSconomie  des  somUs.  By 
J.  B.  S^jr. 

Vol.  All.  CEuvres  diverses  de  J.  B.  Say, 

Vol.  XIII.  CEuvres  completes  de  Ricardo. 

Vol.  XIV.  Milanges ;  David  Hums  ;  Essais 
sur  le  commerce^  le  luxe,  Vargent,  les  impots^  le 
credit  public,,  sur  la  balance  du  commerce^  la 
jalousie  commerciale^  la  population  des  nations 
anciennes — V.  de  Fobbonnais  ;  Principes  Scono' 
miques — Cohdillag  ;  le  commerce  et  le  gouveme" 
m^R^—CoNDOBCBT ;  lettre  d'un  laboureur  de  Pi* 
cardie  a  M.  N(echer). — Riflexions  surVesclavage 
des  n^res — Riflexions  sur  la  justice  crimineU^— 
De  Vxnfluence  de  la  revolution  d'AmSrique  sur 
r Europe — De  Vimpot  progressif — Lavoisibb; 
De  la  richesse  terriioriate  dm  rouaume  de  France. 
— ^Franklin  ;  La  science  de  bonhomme  Richard. 

Vol.  XV.  Milanges ;  Necher,  sur  la  l^islation 
et  le  commerce  des  grains. — L'Abbi  (taliaki; 
Dialogues  sur  le  commerce  des  blis,  avec  la  refw 
tation  de  VAbbl  Morellet^  —  Montton;  Quelle 
influence  ont  des  diverses  espices  dimpdtsurla 
moralitiy  VactivitS^  et  Vindustrie  des  peuplesf-r^ 
Bbmtham  ;  Defense  de  Fusure. 

COLLIEBy  W.  B. 

Bemarhs  on  the  Protective  System,  Andwer, 
U.  S.,  1832. 

COLLIONON,  CHABLES.-A  French  Engi- 
neer.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

Des  concours  des  cannaux  et  deschemins  defer. 
Paris,  1845. 

OOLLIH,  JOVAS. 

For  Historic  ay  Statistik  iscen  Fadrtkmdets. 
Ejobenhavn,  1822. 

CALLOT,  VICTOE.    General. 
I      Mimoires  sur  la  riorganisaium  de  la  Colonie  de 
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Saint  Dominique.    PrScSdSn  de  quelqves  tfues  gSnS' 
rales  sur  un  systeme  de  colonisation,    Paris,  1800. 

COLMAN,  HENBT.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  of  France^ 
Belgium^  Holland^  and  Switzerland,  from  personal 
observation.    London,  1848. 

Four  Reports  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Boston,  1838-41. 

COLHAN. 

Motion  tres  interessante  sur  la  Finance.  Paris, 
1790. 

COLMBIEO,  DON  MANUEL.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence  at  Madrid, 
was  born  in  1818  at  Santiago,  in  Galicia.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  his  native 
town,  and  studied  law  and  political  economy.  He 
taught  political  economy  for  two  years  there.  In 
1847,  j5ter  a  competition,  he  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  University  of  Madrid. 

Derecho  administrativo  Espanol. 

Memoria  sohre  el  mode  ma*  acertado  de  remediar 
los  males  inherentes  a  la  estrema  subdivision  de  la 
propriedad  territorial  en  Oalicia.  Santiago,  1840. 

Tradato  elemental  de  economia  politica  eclecticcL 
Madrid,  1845. 

He  has  also  translated  the  Political  Economy 
of  Droz. 

OOLMONT,  AOHILLE  DE. 

Histoire  des  expositions  desproduits  de  Industrie 
Frangaise.    Paris,  1855. 

COLMONT,  SAINT  JULLE  DE.  Bom  in 
1792,  formerly  Secretarv-General  of  Finance,  has 
published  many  articles  in  the  Journal  des 
Economistes^  and  together  with  M.  Dumas — 

Rapport  fait  d  la  commission  institute  par 
arrete  du  ministre  des  finances  en  date  de  14 
Juillety  1838,  ^otcr  itudier  les  questions  relatives  a 
la  refonte  des  monnaies  de  cuivre  et  de  billon. 
Paris,  1840. 

COLONISINa. 

A  plain  investigation  of  that  subject^  with  a 
l^islaiive^  poliiicaLt  and  commercial  view  of  our 
Colonies.    JLondon,  1774. 

COLONT.  See  Mbbcahtuji  Ststbm. 

COMBE,  OHARTiEB. 

Index  nummorum  omnium  imperaiorum^  Augus- 
torum  et  Casarum  qui  ex  (Bre  magni  moduli  signa^ 
bantur.    London,  1773. 

JVtcmiiiorttiii  veterum^  populonan  et  urbium  qui  in 
museo  O.  Hunter^  asservaniur  descriptio.  Londini, 
1782. 

COMBE,  OEOBOE,  bom  October  21,  1788, 
at  Edinbnrgh,  where  he  became  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  in  1812.  He  early  became  a  disciple  of 
the  doctrines  of  phrenolc^  propounded  by  Gall 
and  Sporzheim,  and  devot^  much  labour  and 
time  in  propagating  their  views,  which  led  him 
into  several  controversies.  During  1838,  1839, 
and  1840,  he  resided  in  the  United  States,  where 
lie  was  led  to  pay  much  attwtion  to  the  pheno- 


mena of  the  monetary  convulsions  which  agitated 
the  Union  in  these  years.  Mr.  Combe  published 
several  works  which  have  become  very  popular, 
but  which  we  cannot  notice  here.  In  1833,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mrs  Siddons.  In  1836,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which, 
however.  Sir  William  Hamilton  obtained.  The 
title  of  Mr.  Combe  to  be  reckoned  among  Econo- 
mical writers,  is  founded  upon  some  articles  he 
wrote  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  during  the 
Currency  crisis  of  1855,  which  were  reprinted  in 
the  Times^  and  attracted  great  attention,  and  were 
republished  in  a  pamphlet,  which  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  had  the  extraordinary  fortune  to  ^ 
through  about  eleven  editions.  Mr.  Combe  died 
in  1859. 

The  Currency  Question ;  considered  m  relation 
to  the  Act  of  the  7th  and  Sth  Vict.,  c  32,  commonly 
called  The  Bank  Restriction  A<^.    London,  1856. 

Refutation  Refuted;  a  reply  in  answer  to  pamr 
phlets  put  forth  in  answer  to  the  Currency  Question 
considered.    London,  1856. 

COMBE,  WILLIAM. 

An  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of 
the  Origin  of  Commerce.    London,  1787. 

COMBES,  ANACHABSIS  and  HIPPO- 
LTTE. 

Les  paysans  frangais  cotuidSris  sous  le  rapport 
historiqtte,  SconomiquCf  agricole,  medical  et  admi' 
nistraiif    Paris,  1853. 

La  propriety  inteUectueUe  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
morale  et  du  prt^is.    Paris,  1857. 

COMMEBCE.   See  Ecohomt,  Politicai^ 

COMMON  SENSE. 

The  cause  of  the  present  threatened  famine 
traced  to  its  real  source ;  viz.,  an  actual  depreciation 
of  our  circulating  medium,  occasioned  by  the  paper 
currency.    London,  1800. 

COMMUNISM.   See  Socialism. 

COMPANIES,  in,  Joint-Stock  unnecessary  and 
inconvenient.  Free  Trade  to  India  in  a  regulated 
Company.    London,  1691. 

COMPANY*    See  Pabthership. 

COMPENDIUM,  A,  of  the  Laws  for  regu- 
lating the  importation,  exportation,  and  coneumj^ion 
of  foreign  com  from  the  year  1660,  and  a  series  of 
accounts  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  official 
records,  shewing  the  operation  of  tt«  several  statutes 
cmd  the  average  price  of  com.    London,  1826- 

COMPETinON)   ^e  Socialism. 

COMSTOCK  JOHN  L. 

A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  the  ear- 
liest  periods  to  the  present  time,  with  directions  for 
testing  their  purity.    Hartford,  U.  S^  1849. 

COMTE*  ATJOVSTE,  who  has  published  a 
system  which  he  calls  the  "  Positive  rhilosophy," 
was  bom  at  Montoellier,  the  12th  January,  1795. 
His  fiamily,  he  teUs  us,  were  extremelj  catholic 
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and  royalist,  and  placed  him  at  one  of  Napoleon*8 
Lyceums,  where  great  efforts  were  made  to  restore 
the  ancient  theologico-metaphjsical  system.  He 
was  scarcely  foarteen  when  he  revolted  against 
the  system,  and  resolved  to  commence  a  universal 
regeneration,  both  political  and  philosophical. 
He  entered  the  Ecote  Polytechnique  in  1814,  and 
the  mathematical  studies  of  the  place  stronslpr 
confirmed  this  tendency;  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  same  spirit  of  philosophizing  must 
be  applied  to  vital  and  social  questions  as  was 
alreadv  applied  to  inorganic  substances,  and  that 
the  education  which  stopped  at  the  latter  was 
imperfect.  The  whole  system  of  this  philosophy 
he  called  the  Encyclopiedic  Hierarchy, 

At  this  period  St.  Simon  was  in  the  height  of 
his  fame,  and  attracted  most  of  the  ardent  young 
speculators  of  France.  Comte  was  the  youngest, 
and  not  the  least  distinguished  of  the  number. 
In  1820,  he  published  his  views  in  the  Organua- 
tew.  He  afterwards  separated  from  St.  Simon, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  6th  volume  of  his  Conrs 
de  PhUosophie  Positive^  speaks  of  him  in  very 
disparaging  terms,  saying  that  he  was  very  inge- 
nious, but  very  superficial — more  active  than 
speculative — ^not  philosophical  by  nature,  and  only 
actuated  bv  an  immense  personal  ambition.  Comte 
speaks  of  him  as  having  exercised  a  very  delete- 
rious influence  over  him  and  his  philosophical 
studies. 

In  1826,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  mental 
aberration,  brought  on  by  overwork  and  anxiety. 
He  was  sent  for  cure  to  the  private  asylum  of 
Esquirol,  who  was  a  famous  mad-doctor,  and 
through  his  treatment,  Comte's  insanity  had 
nearly  proved  permanent  After  the  doctor  had 
pronounced  it  incurable,  the  strength  of  his 
constitution,  soothed  by  domestic  affection,  threw 
it  off^  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  quite 
recovered.  He  then  worked  at  his  philosophical 
speculations,  and,  in  1880,  the  first  volume  of  his 
Caurs  de  Philosophie  Positive  was  published. 

Comte  not  havmg  any  private  fortune,  was 
obliged  to  do  something  for  his  living,  and  in  1816 
began  to  give  lessons  in  mathematics,  and  this 
was  his  sole  means  of  subsistence  during  his  life. 
In  1832,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  lowest  position, 
to  a  professorship  at  the  Ucole  Polytechnique^ 
where,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  success 
of  his  teaching  and  his  reputation  as  a  philoso- 
pher, excited  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues.  In 
1836,  he  was  appointed  to  occupy,  ad  interim^  the 
principal  mathematical  chair.  In  1840,  this  chair 
was  vacant,  and  Comte  naturally  expected  to  be 
appointed  to  it,  but  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Arago,  Sturm,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  theorem, 
got  it  This  excited  Comte*s  enmity  against 
Axago,  and  he  seems  to  have  got  on  badly  with 
his  colleagues ;  and  in  1852,  his  refusal  to  take 
the  oaths  to  Napoleon  in.,  deprived  him  of  his 
place,  and  at  57  he  was  turned  adrift  on  the 
world,  and  lived  in  great  penury,  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  his  admirers  and  friends  in 
England  and  France.  He  died  in  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember, 1857. 

Comte  denominates  his  Philosophy  "Positive,** 
because  he  says  that  every  science  has  passed 
through  three  stages  of  opinion;  1st,  the  theo- 
logical; 2ndly,  the  metaphysical;  Srdly,  the 
positive.  The  first,  when  men  in  their  ignorance 
and  incapacity  to  account  for  phenomena,  referred 


them  on  all  occasions  to  the  direct  interposition 
of  the  Deity.  The  next  stage  was,  when  having 
abandoned  this,  they  tried  to  speculate  on  the 
cauHs  of  phenomena,  and  attributed  them  to 
certain  mysterious  agencies.  Comte  maintains 
that  this  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties, 
and  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  discover  the  laws  of 
the  phenomena.  As  an  example  of  the  meta- 
physical state  of  a  science,  he  instances  the  two 
prevalent  theories  of  light — the  emission  and  the 
wave  theory.  Both  of  these  he  condemns  as 
unphilosophical,  and  considers  the  researches  into 
the  laws  of  heat  as  the  true  model  of  scientific 
investigation.  This  system  of  inquiring  only  into 
the  laws  of  phenomena,  he  denominates  the  Posi- 
tive System,  to  which  all  philosophy  will,  as  he 
asserts,  finally  confine  itself. 

Now,  with  respect  to  what  he  says  about  the 
theological  phase  of  opinion,  there  is  much  truth. 
But  Bacon  said  the  same  very  long  before.  He 
tells  us  that  Providence  acts  through  secondary 
laws,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  whidi  the  philo- 
sopher has  to  investigate.  So  Pope  said  long  ago, 
that 

"  The  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws.** 
So  that  this  part  of  Comte*s  doctrine  was  not  very 
novel  In  the  next  place,  men  of  science,  long 
before  Comte*s  day,  were  perfectly  agreed  that  the 
true  method  of  procedure  in  every  science  is  to 
begin  by  ascertaining  the  laws  of  ihe  phenomena. 
Newton  laid  this  down  in  his  Optics^  and  the  rule 
was  perfectly  well  understood  and  acted  on  by  all 
physicists  long  before  Comte.  But  with  respect 
to  Comte^s  next  doctrine,  that  philosophers  must 
stop  there,  and  never  seek  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  these  laws,  that  is  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  that  no  physicist  will  ever  sub- 
mit to.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  laws  are  ascertained, 
they  become  phenomena^  and  by  collecting  a  vast 
body  of  these  laws  together,  the  human  mind 
naturally  and  irresistibly  endeavours  to  discover^ 
by  the  same  method  of  philosophy,  if  these  pheno- 
mena are  not  subject  to  the  same  general  laws,  as 
well  as  the  first  order  of  phenomena.  They  will 
certainlv  try  to  discover  if  there  are  not  certain 
laws  of  laws.  When  we  once  seek  for  laws  at  all, 
it  is  not  more  metaphysical  to  seek  for  the  law  of 
a  law,  than  for  the  law  of  a  phenomenon.  In  fact, 
Comte*s  system  would  go  to  forbid  us  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  anything  at  all — a  restraint  to 
which  the  human  mind  will  never  submit 

Comte*s  great  doctrine  is,  that  there  is  a  certain 
progressive  order  in  science,  and  that  the'  social 
science  must  be  investigated  by  methods  strictly 
analogous  to  those  pursued  in  physical  science,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  latter  must  precede  the 
former. 

Some  of  his  admirers  seem  to  think  that  this  is  a 
totally  novel  idea  on  the  part  of  Comte.  Thus, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  work  on  Comte*s  Philo- 
sophy, published  in  Bohn*s  series,  p.  10,  savs : — 
'*  Let  me  now  call  attention  to  Oomte*s  initial 
conceptions ;  and  first,  to  the  luminous  conception 
of  all  the  sciences — physical  and  social  —  as 
branches  of  one  science,  to  be  investigated  on  one 
and  the  same  method. 

'*  To  say  that  science  is  one,  and  that  the  method 
should  be  one,  may,  to  the  hasty  reader,  seem 
more  like  a  truism  than  a  discovery,  but  on 
inquiry  he  will  find  that  before  Comte---althoogh 
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a  general  idea  of  the  connection  of  the  physical 
sciences  was  prevalent— yet,  to  jndge  from  Mrs. 
Somerville's  work,  or  Herschell's  DUcottrse^  it 
was  neither  very  precise  or  very  profound.  No 
one  had  thought  of  a  social  science^  issuing  from 
the  physical  sciences^  and  investigated  on  the  same 
method.  In  fact,  to  talk  of  moral  questions  being 
reduced  to  a  positive  science,  would  even  now 
be  generally  regarded  as  absurd ! ! " 

After  reading  this  astounding  statement,  we 
can  only  ask,  Did  Mr.  Lewes  ever  read  Bacon  ? 
Why,  the  very  purpose  of  the  Novum  Organum 
is,  to  inculcate  that  phvsical  science  is  the  basis  of 
moral  science ;  and  throughout  all  Bacon*s  other 
works,  his  constant  assertion  is,  that  there  is  a 
Continuity  of  the  sciences  ;  and  his  complaint  is, 
that  they  are  all  barren  and  useless,  because  they 
are  torn  away  from  Natural  Philosophy,  their 
nursing  mother.  For  proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  articles  Axioms  and  Definitions, 
and  Continuity,  Law  op,  in  this  Dictionary, 
when  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  preposterous  a 
notion  it  is  that  Comte  was  the  originator  of  this 
idea,  and  many  illustrious  men  had  preached  the 
same  doctrine  since  Bacon*s  day,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  did  little  more  than  preach  it. 

Dismissing  then  this  untenable  claim  set  np 
for  Comte,  we  now  come  to  his  own  work,  in 
which  there  is  much  to  be  approved  of. 

Comte*s  fundamental  doctrine  as  expressed 
above,  which  is  in  entire  accordance  with  Bacon's 
ereat  doctrine  of  the  Continuity  of  the  Sciences, 
IS  that  there  is  a  certain  due  and  proper  order  in 
which  only  the  sciences  can  be  properly  under- 
stood. First  of  all,  as  the  basis  of  all  human 
knowledge.  Mathematics.  Then  the  Inorganic 
sciences.  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 
And  next  the  organic  sciences.  Physiology,  the 
study  of  the  individual,  and  last  of  all  Social 
Science,  or  the  individuals  in  Society,  which  he 
calls  also  Social  Physics.  Comte  strongly  urges 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  Anterior  sciences  in 
due  and  proper  order,  and  that  each  one  should 
1>e  understood  before  proceeding  to  the  next ;  and 
especially,  those  who  study  Social  Physics  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  before  they  attempt 
it. 

To  this  doctrine  we  give  our  entire  assent,  so 
far  as  regards  the  Science  with  which  this  work 
is  concerned — Political  Economy.  Comte  says 
that  the  errors  of  many  Chemists  are  owing  to 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  Mathematics. 
We  say  that  most  of  the  fundamental  defects  of 
our  Economists  are  owing  to  their  palpable  want 
of  acquaintance  with  Physical  Science. 

Among  several  excellent  parts  of  his  intro- 
ductory chapter,  we  may  observe  that  he  properly 
calls  attention  to  the  difference  between  precision 
and  certainty  in  science;  whence  he  says  a  dan- 
gerous prejudice  has  sprung  up,  that  because  the 
precision  of  different  sciences  is  very  unequal, 
that  therefore  their  certainty  is  so  too.  This 
tends  much  to  discourage  the  study  of  the  most 
difficult.  Precision  and  certainty  are  perfectly 
distinct.  An  absurd  proposition  may  be  very 
precise,  as  for  instance,  that  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  three  right  angles.  On  the 
other  hand  a  certain  proposition  may  not  be  I 
preciBe,  as  that  a  man  will  die.    Hence,  although 


the  different  sciences  may  vary  in  precision,  tbtA 
does  not  affect  their  certainty. 

This  observation  applies  very  forcibly  to 
Political  Economy.  Many  persons  are  apt  to 
despise  it,  and  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
because  it  does  not  bring  out  its  results  with  the 
same  numerical  precision  as  those  of  Mathematics. 
That,  however,  is  a  very  grievous  mistake.  The 
laws  of  Political  Economy  are  quite  as  certain  as 
those  of  Physical  Science,  though  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  reduce  them  into  formuUs  of  the  same 
numerical  precision. 

Comte  says  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  really 
rational  education  until  the  plan  laid  out  by  him 
is  pursued  systematically  in  instructing  youth. 
To  this  we  to  a  great  extent  agree. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  however,  that  when 
Comte  comes  to  Political  Economy,  which  one 
would  think  is  specially  adapted  to  shew  the 
truth  of  his  method,  he  speaks  of  it  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  and  does  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
science  at  all.  Except  Adam  Smith,  whom  he 
lauds  for  not  making  it  a  science,  he  treats  the 
Economists  with  unbounded  disdain. 

Now,  we  adopt  Bacon  and  Comte*s  doctrine  to 
the  full.  Physical  science  is  the  true  basis  of 
moral  science.  Political  Economy  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  physical  science.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  mathematical  ideas  are 
capable  of  being  applied  to  it,  to  an  extent  that 
has  never  yet  bc^  thought  of. 

Thus,  we  have  shewn  that  the  theory  of  Credit 
can  only  be  exphtined  by  the  great  modern  alge- 
braical doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the  signs  of 
position  and  operation. — (Credit.) 

It  is  this  great  principle  of  the  continuity  of 
science  that  can  alone  raise  Political  Economy  to 
rank  with  the  physical  sciences. 

Comte's  works  relating  to  our  subject,  are — 
Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive.    Paris,  1830-42. 

This  work  has  been  admirably  condensed  by 
Miss  Harriet  Martinean,  in  two  volumes. 

Discours  sur  T esprit  posiHf    Paris,  1844. 

Discours  sur  F ensemble  de  posiUvisme.  Paris, 
1846. 

Systhne  de  politique  positive^  ou  traiU  de  sod" 
ologie,  instituant  la  rSligion  de  VhumtmUL  Paris, 
1851-3. 

COMTE,   FKAKfiOIS  CHABLES  lOUIS, 

a  very  eminent  French  publicist,  was  bom  on  the 
25th  August,  1782,  at  St.  Eminie,  a  village  in  the 
department  of  Lez^re.  He  became  a  memba*  of 
the  Paris  bar.  He  had  voted  against  the  Empire 
being  conferred  on  Napoleon.  In  1814,  he  pub- 
lished Le  Censeur^  to  resist  the  reactionary  de- 
signs of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards joined  by  M.  Charles  Dunoyer,  and  these 
two  writers  maintained  constitutional  doctrines 
against  absolutism  for  six  years.  When  Napoleon 
landed  at  Cannes,  M.  Comte  published  a  pamphlet 
shewing  that  constitutionai  government  was  im- 
possible under  a  military  chie^  and  especially 
under  Napoleon.  The  editors  of  the  Censewr 
were,  nevertheless,  accused  by  a  royalist  paper,  of 
being  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  back  the  Emperor. 
They  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the 
paper.  The  case  was  set  down  for  the  19th  of 
March,  when  Napoleon  was  already  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  The  judges  were  placed  in  rather  a  deli- 
cate position,  between  the  existing  and  the  paul^ 
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post  Juhirum  governments.  The  defendant  wished 
the  case  postponed;  bnt  to  this  the  plaintiffs 
demnrred,  and  when  the  case  came  on,  the 
Emperor  was  actually  on  the  throne.  They 
insisted  on  the  case  going  on,  notwithstanding  its 
now  being  without  an  object.  We  are  not  told 
how  judgment  went  The  Censeur  was  seized  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  fared  no  better 
under  the  second  restoration,  so  that  its  publica- 
tion was  suspended  during  two  years.  In  the 
mean  time  the  editors  applied  themselves  to  Poli- 
tical  Economy.  M.  Comte  took  lessons  from 
J.  B.  Say,  and  married  his  daughter. 

This  study  had  much  influence  on  the  ftiture 
views  of  the  Censeur,  which,  on  its  reappearance, 
took  the  name  of  the  Censeur  EuropSen,  It 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  economical  reform 
and  free  trade.  But  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  Censorship,  and  were 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  2,000  francs,  and  two 
months  imprisonment.  M.  Comte  considering 
the  sentence  illegal,  took  refuge  in  Switzerlanc^ 
and,  in  1820,  a  Chair  of  Jurisprudence  was 
offered  him  at  Lausanne,  which  he  filled  with 
great  success  till  1823.  The  French  Government 
then  demanded  his  expulsion,  but  the  Canton  de 
Vaud  stoutly  resisted  such  an  order.  M.  Comte, 
however,  not  to  be  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to 
the  hospitable  government,  retired  of  his  own 
accord  to  England,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Bentliam. 

When  the  term  which  satisfied  the  sentence 
had  expired,  he  returned  to  France,  and  published 
his  Traits  de  ZSgislation,  to  which  the  Academy 
awarded  the  great  Montyon  prize  in  1828. 

This  work  became  a  very  favourite  one  with 
Frederick  Bastiat. 

After  the  Revolution  of  July,  M.  Comte  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarthe,  and  was  appointed  King's 
Advocate  in  the  Court  of  the  Seine.  When  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  was 
restored,  he  was  appointed  a  member,  and  shortly 
after,  Perpetual  Secretai-y.  In  1834,  he  published 
his  Treatise  on  Property,  which  obtained  a  very 
high  reputation.  In  his  capacity  of  Perpetual 
Secreta^,  he  pronounced  the  Eloges  of  Garat 
and  Malthus.    He  died  l3th  April,  1837. 

Le  Censeur,  ou  exumen  des  actes  et  des  ouvrages 
qui  tendent  a  detnure  ou  a  consolider  la  constitution 
de  VEtat    Paris,  1814-15. 

Le  Censeur  EuropSen,  ou  examen  de  diverses 
questions  de  droit  puolic  et  de  divers  ouvrages  litti' 
raires  et  scientijiques,  considSrSs  spScialement  avee 
les  progrh  de  Ja  civilisation.  Par  MM.  Comte 
et  Dunoyer.    Paris,  1817—1819. 

This  contains  a  considerable  number  of  papers 
on  economical  subjects. 

Des  garanties  offer tes  aux  capitaux  et  aux  autres 
genres  de  proprieiS  par  les  procidis  de  Chambres 
LSgislatives,  dans  les  entreprises  industrielles,  et 
particuliirementdans  la  formation  des  canaux,  et  de 
f  influence  qui  peut  avoir  un  canal  du  Havre  a  Paris^ 
sur  la  prospSnti  des  villes  commerciales  de  France, 
Trcdte  de  legiskttion,  ou  exposition  des  lois  einS- 
rales  suivant  lesquelles  les  peuples  prosperent, 
dSperisseni,  ou  restent  stationnaires.  Paris,  1827. 
Traits  de  la  Propriite.    Paris,  1834. 

CONBBBUX.  OIJILLAUMEL 
DScamSron  Numismatique.     1844. 

PART  VI.      VOL.  I. 


Description  eompUte  et  raisonnSe  des  monnaies 
de  la  deuxiSme  race  royals  de  France,  Paris, 
1837. 

Catalogue  raisonfiSe  des  monnaies  ruUionales  de 
France.    Paris,  1839-41. 

CONCINA,  OIAOOHO  de. 

Sul  commercio  dei  Romani  in  Aquileia.  Alvi- 
sopoli,  1810. 

CONDEB,  JAKES. 

An  arrangement  of  provincial  coins,  tokens,  and 
medals  issued  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Colonies,  within  the  last  30  years.  Ipswich, 
1798-99. 

CONDILLAO,  ETIEHNE  BONNOT  DE, 
Abb^  de  Muranx,  who.  La  Harpe  says,  was  the 
founder  of  sound  Metaphysics  in  France,  was 
born  at  Genoble,  the  13th  September,  1714.  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Abb^  de  Mably. 
There  are  few  persons  who  attained  such  emi- 
nence, whose  lives  were  so  utterly  devoid  of 
events.  His  biographers  tell  us  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  an  incident  about  him,  except  that 
having  won  a  great  reputation  by  his  first  pub- 
lications, he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  Louis  aV.'s  grandson,  for  whom  he 
wrote  most  of  bis  subsequent  works.  In  1768, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  the  room  of  the  Abb^  VOlivet,  and  after 
having  delivered  the  usual  preliminary  discoorse, 
he  never  entered  it  again.  In  1777,  he  was 
requested  to  write  an  elementary  work  on  Logic, 
for  the  schools  in  Poland,  and  he  died  3rd  August, 
1780,  at  his  place  of  Flux,  near  Bangenci,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  all  his  life.  It  would  be 
obviously  out  of  place  here  to  give  any  account  of 
Condillac*s  metaphysical  system,  which  attained 
great  popularity  in  his  day.  He  professed  to  be 
a  follower  chiefly  of  Locke,  though  he  carried 
Locke*s  views  to  an  extreme ;  so  that  his  school 
is  called  by  the  name  of  the  UUra-sensational, 
because  he  refers  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge 
exclusively  to  the  senses.  There  is  one  part,  how- 
ever, of  Locke*s  and  Condillac*s  philosophy  which 
we  must  mention,  as  it  is  very  pertinent  to  our 
present  subject. 

Bacon  dwelt  with  great  earnestness,  in  his 
Novum  Organum,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  forming  true  conceptions — 
notiones.  Locke  devotes  a  whole  Book,  the  III., 
to  the  discussion  of  words,  or  language,  its  use 
and  abuse.  He  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the 
confusion  of  language  so  prevalent  in  contro- 
versies. He  says,  (B.  Ill,  c.  x,  §  5,) — '*  It  is  hard 
to  find  a  discourse  written  upon  any  subject, 
especially  of  controversy,  wherein  one  shall  not 
observe,  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  same  words 

J  and  those  commonly  the  most  material  in  the 
Lsconrse,  and  upon  which  the  arguments  turn), 
used  sometimes  for  one  collection  of  simple  ideas, 
and  sometimes  for  another,  which  is  a  perfect 
abuse  of  language.  Words  being  intended  for 
signs  of  my  ideas,  to  make  them  known  to  others, 
not  by  any  natural  signification,  but  by  a  volun- 
tary imposition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and  abuse  when 
I  make  them  stand,  sometimes  for  one  thin^,  and 
sometimes  for  another,  the  wilful  doing  whereof 
can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or 
greater  dishonesty.'*    In  §  22,  he  says,—"  Know- 
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ledge  and  reasoning  require  precise  and  determi- 
nate ideas.  *  *  This  abase  of  taking  words 
npon  trust,  has  nowhere  spread  so  far,  nor  with 
so  ill  effects,  as  amongst  men  of  letters.  The 
mnltiplication  and  obstinacy  of  disputes  which 
have  so  laid  waste  the  intellectual  world,  are 
owing  to  nothing  more  than  this  ill  use  of  words. 
For  though  it  be  generally  believed  that  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes,  and 
varieties  of  controversies,  the  world  is  distracted 
with,  yet  the  most  I  can  find  that  the  contending 
learned  men  of  different  parties  do,  in  their  argu- 
ings  one  with  another,  is  that  they  speak  diffierent 
languages.** 

In  cnapter  11.  of  the  same  book,  Locke  says 
that  morality,  or  the  moral  sciences,  are  as 
capable  of  exact  demonstration  as  mathematics,  if 
the  language  were  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of 
exactness,  which  is  perfectly  capable  of  being 
done—**  And  it  must  be  great  want  of  ingenuity 
rto  say  no  worse  of  it)  to  refuse  to  do  it,  since  a 
aefinition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precise 
meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known  ,*  and  yet 
a  way  whereby  their  meaning  may  be  known 
certainly,  and  without  leaving  any  room  for  any 
contest  about  it.  And,  thererore,  the  negligence 
or  perverseness  of  mankind  cannot  be  excused  if 
their  discourses  in  morality  be  not  much  more 
clear  than  those  in  natural  philosophy."  §  26.  **  If 
men  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the  mean- 
ing of  their  words,  and  definitions  of  their  terms 
are  not  to  be  had,  yet  this  is  the  least  that  can  be 
expected,  that  in  idl  discourses  wherein  one  man 
pretends  to  instruct  or  convince  another,  he  should 
use  the  same  word  constantly  in  the  same  sense ; 
if  this  were  done  (which  nobody  can  refuse  with- 
out great  disingenuity)  many  of  the  books  extant 
might  be  spared,  many  of  the  controversies  in 
dispute  would  be  at  an  end,  several  of  those  great 
volumes  swollen  with  ambiguous  words,  now  used 
in  one  sense,  and  by-and-bye  in  another,  would 
shrink  into  a  very  narrow  compass.*' 

This  part  of  I^ocke's  philosophy,  Condillac  has 
adopted  to  the  full,  and  Dr.  Whewell  says,  (Phil, 
of  Disc.  ch.  XIX.  §  6.)  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
importance  of  terms  is  the  most  considerable 
addition  to  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  which  has 
been  made  since  the  time  of  Bacon.  Condillac 
maintains  throughout  his  system  that  every  science 
attains  perfection  just  in  proportion  as  its  language 
is  exact.  Algebra  is  the  great  model  of  all  science, 
and  it  was  so,  only  because  its  language  is  the 
most  perfect.  And  every  science  is  capable  of 
being  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  exactnea^  as 
Algebra,  by  bringing  its  language  to  the  same 
degree  of  perfection. 

Condillac  is  charged  by  later  writers  with 
having  pushed  this  doctrine  somewhat  too  far, 
which  is  probably  true.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  but  the  censures  of  Locke,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Condillac  are  strikingly  applicable  to 
Political  Economy.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
controversies  in  this  science  are  due  to  the  con- 
tempt and  neglect  of  accurate  language  by  Econ- 
omists. And  the  only  way  to  raise  Political 
Economy  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science,  is  to 
bestow  as  much  care  in  refining  and  polishing  its 
language  as  is  done  with  physical  science. 

Condillac  published  a  work  in  1776,  the  same 
year  as  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  which  gives  him  a 
position  among  Economists.     In  fact,  he  may 


probably  be  considered  as  the  fonuder  of  the 
Third  School  of  Economists,  for  he  expressly 
treats  Economic  Science  as  the  science  of  Com- 
merce, or  Exchanges,  which  is  the  conception  to 
which  the  general  opinion  of  Economists  is  now 
gravitating.  Although  Condillac  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  subject,  and  may  have  expre^ed 
some  inaccurate  views,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  it  as  the  foundation  of  true  Political 
Economy ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  lucid  clearness  and  consistency  of  his  views, 
contrasted  with  the  astounding  self-conteadictions 
and  obscurities  of  later  writers.  His  work,  oi 
which  we  shall  give  an  analysis,  is  called — 

Le  Commerce  et  le  Oouvernemeni,  considirii 
relativement  Tun  a  T autre,    Paris,  1776. 

We  have  shewn  (PasLiiaifABT  Discoubss) 
that  there  are  three  schools  of  Economists,  the 
third  of  which  has  for  its  fundamental  doctrines, 
that  the  true  conception  of  Economic  Science  is, 
that  it  is  the  Science  of  Exchanges,  or  the  PhUo- 
sophy  of  Commerce,  and  that  value  is  not  any 
quality,  or  anything  inherent  in  an  object,  but  is 
the  exchangeable  relation  existing  between  any 
two  quantities ;  and  that  it  takes  its  rise  exclu- 
sively in  the  human  mind,  or,  as  it  may  otherwise 
be  expressed,  in  Demand,  as  Aristotle  said  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

The  general  opinion  of  European  Economists  is 
now  gravitating  to  this  view  of  the  science, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  Condillac 
is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  this 
school  of  Political  Economy  In  the  above  work, 
which  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  In  consideration,  therefore,  of 
its  great  importance,  we  shall  give  an  analysis  of  it. 

Condillac  intended  to  have  published  three 
divisions  of  his  work,  the  first,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  commerce,  or  exchanges,  which  is 
Economic  Science,  are  explained ;  the  second,  ia 
which  the  relations  of  conmierce>  or  Economic 
Science,  to  the  government,  and  their  reciprocal 
influence  over  each  other,  are  investigated;  and 
the  third,  containing  a  collection  of  practical  ex- 
amples, shewing  the  application  of  the  principles 
developed  in  the  two  preceding  parts.  Unfortu- 
nately the  third  part  never  was  published. 

Condillac  begins  (ch.  i.)  by  investigating  the 
foundation  of  the.  value  of  things,  and  shews  that 
it  originates  entirely  from  the  wants  and  desires 
of  men.  Those  things  which  satisfy  some  want, 
have  utility ;  and  this  troitt,  or  estimation,  is  called 
value.  To  say  that  a  thing  has  value,  means  that 
we  think  it  useful  for  some  purpose. 

As  people  feel  new  wants,  they  learn  to  make 
use  of  things  which  they  did  not  before.  They 
give,  therefore,  value  at  one  time  to  things  to 
which  at  another  time  they  did  not. 

Now,  when  things  are  very  abundant,  they  feel 
the  want  of  any  particular  portion  less,  because 
they  are  not  afraid  of  being  without  it  On  the 
contrary,  when  things  grow  scarce  thev  feel  the 
want  more,  because  they  may  be  without  them 
altogether. 

Hence  the  want,  or  value  of  a  thing,  naturally 
increases  during  scarcity,  and  diminishes  during 
plenty.  During  a  very  great  plenty,  this  may 
diminish  to  any  degree ;  on  the  contrary,  during 
a  very  great  scarcity  it  may  increase  to  any 
degree.  Hence  it  is  these  yariations  in  wants 
that  give  rise  to  all  variations  in  value. 
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However  abandant  a  thing  may  be,  it  has  some 
value,  however  infinitesimally  small,  as  long  as 
we  want  it.  On  the  banks  of  a  river  the  water 
has  some  value,  however  small,  bccanse  the 
labor  of  stooping  to  raise  it  np  is  something  given 
for  it.  But  in  some  cases  a  traveller  would  give 
100  Ionises  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  it  is 
worth  100  louises,  simply  because  he  wants  it  so 
much  that  he  will  give  that  for  it. 

Hence  all  value  resides  in  the  mind.  But 
people  have  come  to  regard  value  as  an  absolute 
quality  which  is  inherent  in  things,  independently 
of  the  opinion  we  have  of  them,  and  this  confusion 
of  ideas  is  the  source  of  bad  reasoning.  Value  is 
founded  on  estimation. 

Value,  therefore,  exists  before  an  exchange. 
Condillac  blames  the  Economists  for  saying  that 
it  consists  in  the  relation  of  one  thing  exchanged 
for  another.  This  criticism  of  Condillac,  will  we 
think  be  found  somewhat  overstrained,  because, 
unless  there  be  an  exchange,  there  is  no  manifes- 
tation of  value,  which  can  be  the  subject  of 
Economic  Science.  That  science  has  nothing  to 
do  with  an  impotent  desire  of  the  mind,  which 
has  no  external  manifestation,  but  only  with  an 
effective  desire  which  produces  a  phenomenon, 
or  an  effect.  So  mechanics  has  nothing  to  do  with 
latent  forces  which  give  no  outward  sign  of  their 
existence,  but  only  with  the  phenomena  produced 
by  forces. 

Condillac  lays  down,  as  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine,— "Une  chose  n'a  pas  une  valeur,  parce 
qu'eile  co(ite,  comme  on  le  suppose;  mais  elle 
co(ite,  parce  qu'elle  a  une  valeur."  And  to  this 
doctrine  every  one  of  common  sense  will  give  his 
assent. 

Value,  then,  being  the  desire  we  have  to  obtain 
something,  Condillac  shews,  in  chap,  ii.,  that 
what  we  give  to  obtain  what  we  want,  is  called 
itsjprice. 

One  man  has  more  com  than  he  wants,  another 
has  more  wine  than  he  wants.  The  first  wants 
wine,  and  the  second  com.  They  must  therefore 
make  an  exchange.  In  such  an  exchange,  both 
parties  will  give  what  he  wants  less,  to  obtain 
what  he  wants  more;  therefore  each  will  gain. 
Nevertheless,  as  each  will  wish  to  gain  as  much 
as  he  can,  he  will  naturally  try  to  give  as  little  as 
he  can  of  his  own,  and  get  as  much  as  he  can  from 
the  other.  This  contention,  however,  must  be 
brought  to  an  end.  An  exchange  takes  place, 
and  each  thing  exchanged  is  the  price  of  the 
other. 

Hence  we  see  that  value  and  price  are  not 
absolutely  identical,  so  as  to  be  used  always 
convertibly  with  one  another. 

To  this  we  may  say,  that  Condillac  is  right  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  since,  as  we  have  said 
above,  value  is  not  the  subject  of  Economic  Sci- 
ence until  it  is  manifested  visibly  by  price,  it  can 
never  lead  to  error  to  use  price  and  value  as  con- 
vertible terms.  No  doubt  value  resides  in  the 
mind,  but  what  we  give  for  a  thing  is  the  measure 
of  our  value  of  it,  and  is  the  only  thing  we  are 
concerned  with.  What  we  give  for  it,  may  there- 
fore be  correctly  called  thb  value  of  it,  or  its 
price. 

Condillac  then  shews  (chap,  iii.),  that  all  vari- 
ations in  price  are  caused  by  variations  in  what  is 
c^led  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  there- 
fore that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  price. 


The  price  varies  from  market  to  market,  and  is 
always  settled  by  competition.  That  it  is  useless 
and  dangerous  to  try  to  prevent  these  variations. 
Commerce  (chap  v.)  is  an  exchange  of  two 
things,  and  everything  which  is  exchanged  is 
merchandize.  Each  article  of  merchandise  is  the 
price  of  the  other.  It  supposes  two  things,  first 
a  superfluity  of  possessions  on  one  part,  and 
secondly  a  want  on  the  other.  Agriculturists  and 
other  producers,  however,  cannot  always  dispose 
of  their  surplus  produce  on  the  spot,  there  is, 
therefore,  need  of  another  class  of  persons  to  carry 
it  to  where  it  may  be  more  profitably  disposed  of, 
and  these  persons  are  called  merchants.    This 

S'vea  rise  to  a  greater  number  of  exchanges, 
'oreover  they  give  rise  to  value,  because,  if  there 
were  no  demand  for  the  surplus  on  the  spot  where 
it  is  grown,  it  would  have  no  value,  but  when 
they  transport  it  to  a  place  where  it  Is  wanted, 
it  acquires  a  value. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  commerce  augments 
the  mass  of  riches  (chap,  vi.)  It  is  true  that  it 
is  the  earth  alone  which  produces  all  things, 
therefore  it  is  the  only  source  of  riches.  The 
agriculturist  multiplies  things  of  use  by  working 
the  fields. 

What  then  do  merchants,  if  as  is  commonly 
said,  an  exchange  is  an  equal  value  given  for  an 
equal  value  P  If  that  were  true  it  would  be  useless 
to  multiply  exchanges,  and  there  would  always  be 
the  same  mass  of  riches. 

It  is,  however,  false  that  in  an  exchange  the 
values  are  equal.  On  the  contrary,  each  party 
gives  less  and  receives  more.  If  they  did  not, 
there  could  be  no  gain  on  either  side.  But  both 
sides  gain,  or  ought  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  that 
value  has  no  reference  except  to  our  wants,  and 
that  which  is  more  to  one  is  less  to  the  other,  and 
reciprocally. 

The  source  of  the  error  is  in  supposing  that 
things  have  an  absolute  value,  and  therefore 
people  think  that  in  an  exchange  they  give  and 
receive  an  equal  value.  Each,,  however,  gives 
less  and  receives  more,  because  he  gives  what  he 
wants  less,  and  receives  what  he  wants  more. 
It  is  the  surplus  which  furnishes  the  funds  for 
commerce,  and  this  surplus  becomes  wealth  when 
it  can  be  exchanged  for  something  that  has  value 
for  the  owner,  and  it  has  value  for  the  purchaser. 

If  the  surplus  could  not  be  exchanged  it  would 
not  be  wealth.  Merchants  are  the  canals  by 
which  this  surplus  is  carried  off,  and  thus  they 
encourage  husbandmen  to  grow  more.  A  spring 
which  loses  itself  in  the  rocks  and  the  sands,  is 
not  wealth  for  me,  but  it  becomes  so  if  I 
make  tenches  to  carry  it  to  my  meadows.  The 
spring  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  farmer,  the 
trench  is  the  merchant. 

The  wants  of  men  (chap,  vii.),  as  they  multiply, 
give  rise  to  the  arts,  and  these  increase  the  mass 
of  wealth.  Each  artisan  increases  the  mass  of 
wealth,  or  the  abundance  of  things  which  have 
vidue.  The  husbandman  supplies  the  raw  ma- 
terial, but  it  is  the  artisan  who  puts  it  into  a  form 
to  be  useful  to  society,  and  therefore  gives  it 
value.  Every  new  art,  therefore,  gives  rise  to 
new  wealth,  and  gives  a  new  stimulus  to  com- 
merce, for  which  it  supplies  a  new  fund.  Thus 
all  husbandmen,  merchants,  and  artisans,  combine 
to  augment  the  mass  of  wealth. 

If,  therefore,  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of 
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prodnctions,  and  therefore  of  wealth,  we  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  labour  gives  a  Talae  to  a 
number  of  productions,  which  without  it  would 
have  none.  It  is  therefore  shewn  that  labor  is 
also  a  source  of  wealth. 

In  chap,  viii.,  Condillac  discusses  wages,  and 
shews  why  wages  diflfer  in  different  employments. 
Each  man's  wages  regulate  his  consumption. 

In  chap,  xii.,  Condillac  defends  the  right  of 
property  and  bequest. 

dommerce  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  a  pre- 
cise method  of  estimating  the  value  of  things, 
hence  arose  the  use  of  money.  Gold,  silver,  and 
copper  were  the  metals  first  discovered,  because 
they  lie  more  generally  on  the  surface,  and  are 
more  easily  worked  than  iron.  They  were  found 
to  be  useful  for  many  purposes,  and  therefore  they 
acquired  a  value.  This  value  was  settled  exactly 
in  the  same  way  that  the  value  of  everything  else 
was  settled.  The  metals  having  thus  become 
merchandize,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
something  in  commerce  to  perform  the  functions 
of  money,  and  they  were  then  appropriated  to  this 
purpose,  as  being  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  society  there  was  no  need 
for  a  measure  of  value.  But  when  commerce 
began,  the  want  of  one  was  felt.  And  it  was 
from  the  use  of  this  measure,  that  the  misconcep- 
tion gradually  arose  of  things  having  an  absolute 
value.  Grold  and  silver  are  the  b^t  suited  by 
nature  to  serve  as  this  measure  of  value.  Com- 
merce, as  said  above,  augments  the  mass  of 
riches  by  facilitating  and  multiplying  exchanges, 
and  thus  gives  value  to  things  which  had  none 
before.  Gold  and  silver  money  tend  powerfully 
to  the  same  end  by  facilitating  and  multiplying 
exchanges. 

And  we  may  add.  Credit  does  more  so  still,  as 
it  increases  the  number  of  exchanges  just  as 
money  does.    (Credit). 

Gold  and  silver  thus  becoming  money,  it  was 
next  found  convenient  to  have  them  divided  into 
pieces  of  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  by  public 
authority,  stamped  with  a  sign  to  denote  this,  and 
these  pieces  were  called  coins. 

The  metals,  however,  so  divided  and  stamped, 
were  nothing  but  merchandize.  They  had  merely 
a  stamp  and  a  new  name.  They  had  no  value 
except  what  they  had  as  merchandize.  They 
are,  therefore,  valuable  things  like  everything  else. 
Because  it  is  with  gold  and  silver  that  we  pur- 
chase things,  men  got  the  notion  that  they  were 
the  only  species  of  wealth,  or  at  least  the  prin- 
cipal. This  is  an  error ;  but  it  is  also  an  error  to 
say  that  they  are  nothing. 

The  use  of  money  (chap,  xv.)  as  a  measure 
of  value  has  given  rise  to  the  confusion  about 
value.  If  men  had  continued  to  traffic  by  way  of 
barter,  they  would  have  seen  clearly  that  they 
always  gave  less  and  received  more. 

But  as  soon  as  money  was  introduced,  they 
natm-ally  thought  that  it  was  an  exchange  of 
equal  values,  because  each  thing  was  valued  at 
the  same  quantity  of  money.  By  means  of 
money  the  respective  values  of  quantities  of  com 
and  wine  may  be  measured,  and  then  men  see 
nothing  in  their  values  except  the  money,  which 
is  their  measure.  All  other  considerations  are 
lost  sight  of,  and  because  this  quantity  is  the 
same,  they  think  that  each  of  the  quantities  is 
equal  iu  value. 


Nevertheless,  although  a  man  gives  a  quantity 
of  corn,  valued  at  10  ounces  of  silver,  and  receives 
a  quantity  of  wine  valued  at  the  same,  it  by  do 
means  follows  that  the  advantage  of  both  partis 
is  equal.  Because,  if  the  com  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  one,  and  the  wine  is  not  necessary 
to  the  other,  one  has  the  advantage  and  the  other 
not.  The  comparative  gains  of  the  parties  are, 
therefore,  to  be  estimated  by  the  intensity  of  their 
relative  wants,  and  not  by  the  absolute  amount  of 
money. 

It  is  the  inequality  of  values,  according  to  the 
wants  and  opinions  of  people,  that  gives  rise  to 
and  supports  all  commerce.  Because,  by  it,  each 
one  gives  less  and  receives  more. 

Every  year  (chap,  xvi.),  at  a  fixed  time,  tiie 
farmers  carry  their  rents  in  a  lump  to  the  towns; 
every  market  day  they  sell  some  produce,  and 
thus  bring  back  to  their  village,  in  detail,  the 
sums  they  sent  away  in  gross. 

The  merchant  buys  things  wholesale,  and  sells 
in  detail,  and  receives  back  the  price.  Thus, 
continual  small  sales  replace  the  sums  spent  m 
purchasing  in  gross ;  and  when  this  replacement 
is  made,  purchases  are  again  made  in  gross,  to  be 
replaced  in  detail.  Money  is,  therefore,  always 
being  scattered,  to  be  again  collected  into  reser- 
voii-s,  as  it  were,  from  which  it  is  again  spread  by 
a  multitude  of  small  canals,  which  bring  it  back 
to  its  first  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  again  scattered, 
and  to  where  it  again  returns.  This  continual 
movement,  which  collects  it  to  scatter  it,  and 
scatters  it  to  collect  it,  is  called  Circui.atiom. 

This  circulation  manifestly  means  an  exchange 
at  each  movement.  If  there  is  no  exchange,  it  is 
not  circulation.  Mere  transport  of  money  is  not 
circulation.  In  circulation,  the  money  must,  as 
it  were,  transform  itself  into  something  else. 

Credit,  however,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  instead 
of  money,  and  performs  the  same  functions. 

The  mention  of  Credit  then  leads  Condillac  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  exchanges  (chap.  xvii.). 
This  is  very  clearly  done,  but  as  there  is  noUiing 
novel  in  it  we  may  pass  it  over.  In  chap,  xviii. 
he  explains  the  nature  of  interest,  and  shows  that 
money  naturally  produces  interest,  which  was  the 
stumbling-block  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Church  m 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  first  dispelled  by  Calvin. 
(Calvin.)  In  chap.  xix.  he  examines  the  causes 
of  the  different  values  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
chap.  XX.  he  investigates  what  he  calls  the  true 
price  of  things,  and  shews  that  it  depends  on  the 
general  competition  in  all  the  different  markets. 
In  the  two  next  chapters  he  treats  of  monopolies 
and  the  circulation  of  corn. 

In  chap,  xxiil.,  Condillac  says  that  the  precious 
metals  are  the  best  fitted  of  any  merchandize  to 
be  a  common  measure.  But  from  age  to  age 
they  vary  very  greatly  in  their  quantity,  am 
therefore  they  are  unfit  to  be  a  permanent 
measure.  Nor  are  they  fit  measures  in  difiierent 
places  for  the  same  reason. 

To  judge  of  one*s  income  simply  by  the  quantity 
of  money  received,  is  erroneous.  One  appears 
richer  in  a  town,  and  less  rich  in  the  country 
than  the  reality.  An  article  is  always  of  the 
same  value  if  the  proportion  of  supply  and  demand 
is  always  the  same.  No  other  commodity  pre- 
serves this  relation  so  uulfonnly  as  corn.  Com, 
therefore,  has  always  the*  same  value,  a  value 
fixed  and  permanent.  Here  is  a  slip  of  Condillac*s, 
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for  this  is  making  value  absolute,  which  he  has 
himself  so  strongly  contended  against. 

This  fixed  and  permanent  value  can,  however, 
only  attach  to  com,  when  the  trade  in  it  is  abso- 
Intely  free.  If  it  is  oppressed  by  duties,  monopoly, 
and  prohibitions,  it  can  never  be  at  its  true  value, 
and  if  not,  it  will  perpetually  vary  in  value. 

Farmers  who  pay  fixed  rents  in  money,  lose 
when  corn  is  very  low,  landlords  lose  when  it  is 
very  high.  It  is  better  for  all  parties,  therefore, 
that  rent  should  be  paid  in  kind.  This  opinion 
of  Condillac*8  which  is  very  commonly  held,  is 
not,  we  think,  well  founded.  (Rent.) 

Condillac  then  (chap,  xxiv.)  traces  excellently, 
the  inter-dependence  of  all  classes  upon  each 
other,  and  how  order  arises  from  this  mutual 
dependence.  If  all  men  had  the  same  wants  and 
tastes,  the  same  arts  and  products  would  be  every- 
where cultivated.  But  when  new  tastes  and 
wants  are  called  forth,  these  new  demands  give 
rise  to  new  productions,  and  to  new  arts.  Thus 
arises  a  great  commerce  which  enriches  the  State. 

Condillac  then  considers  many  questions  rela- 
tive to  cultivation,  and  population,  and  shews  the 
erroneousness  of  making  the  numbers  of  the 
population,  a  certain  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  as  was  commonly  done,  and  as  Adam 
Smith  does.  In  the  two  next  chapters,  he  enters 
into  considerations  about  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  somewhat 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  Political  Economy, 
and  therefore  we  shall  omit  them. 

In  chap,  xxviii,  he  discusses  Taxation,  and 
in  this  he  shares  the  views  of  the  Physiocrates 
more  nearly  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  doc- 
trines. He  says  that  there  are  only  two  classes 
of  citizens,  proprietors,  to  whom  all  the  lands  and 
productions  belong,  and  those  who  having  neither 
lands  or  productions  of  their  own,  live  on  the 
rewards  of  their  labor,  or  as  we  may  borrow  the 
French  expression,  the  salaried  classes. 

The  first  class  can  easily  pay,  because  owning 
all  the  productions,  if  it  has  not  all  the  money,  it 
has  more  than  its  equivalent,  and  besides  it  all 
passes  through  their  hands. 

The  second  class  of  persons  cahnot.  It  cannot 
furnish  subsistence  to  those  who  work,  since  it  has 
no  productions  of  its  own.  It  cannot  give  them 
money  to  buy  this  subsistence,  because  it  has  no 
money  but  what  it  earns.  And  these  wages  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  by  competition,  are  only 
"enough  to  enable  it  to  subsist  itself. 

The  first  idea  that  would  strike  unprejudiced 
persons  would  be  this, — Are  those  who  have 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  State 
in  the  same  way  as  those  who  have  something  ? 
Or  in  this  way, — Are  those  who  have  nothing  but 
their  brains  and  arms,  to  pay  to  the  State  money 
that  they  have  not  got?  To  tax  the  salaried 
classes,  who  only  earn  just  enough  for  their  own 
living,  is  to  ask  them  to  pay  money  that  they 
have  not  got. 

Taxes  upon  industry  seem  to  us  to  be  reason- 
able and  just,  because  without  ever  really  investi- 
gating the  matter,  we  judge  them  to  be  so,  from 
finding  them  established.  Nevertheless,  this 
established  order  is  very  frequently  nothing  but 
an  abuse. 

If  we  go  to  the  merchants,  when  they  have  just 
had  a  new  tax  laid  on  them,  we  are  not  the  least 
astonished  that  they  wish  to  raise  their  prices. 


We  see  that  they  are  right,  and  we  pay  the  price 
they  demand.  We  are,  therefore,  manifestly  self- 
contradictory.  We  wish  to  make  the  merchants 
pay  taxes,  and  then  immediately  to  recoup  them. 
Surely  it  is  much  simpler  to  tax  ourselves  at 
first ! 

But  the  merchants  and  artisans  grow  rich  I 
There  is  the  source  of  our  prejudices.  Tax  them 
then !  They  will  repay  themselves.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unpossible  to  tax  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  owing  to  their  necessity  to 
sell,  they  cannot  always  recoup  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  tax,  and,  therefore,  tliey  must  pay 
part.  That  is  partly  true.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  that  part  comes  out  of  their  wages, 
and  that  diminishes  their  consumption.  In  France, 
there  are  by  this  means,  several  millions  of  citizens 
who  are  obliged  to  retrench  their  consumption. 
Can  the  land,  therefore,  produce  the  same  income 
when  it  sells  fewer  products  to  many  millions  of 
citizens  ?  No  matter  whether  the  salaried  classes 
recoup  themselves  the  whole,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  taxes  levied  on  them,  it  is  proved  that  these 
taxes  must  equally  fall  back  on  the  proprietors. 
The  proprietors  must  pay  for  the  salaried  classes, 
because  they  pay  them.  It  short,  whichever  way 
we  look  at  it,  they  must  pay  all. 

Either  the  country  produces  enough  for  all  its 
citizens,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  In  the  first  case,  its 
productions  which  form  all  its  wealth,  belong  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  to  the  proprietors.  This 
class,  alone,  therefore,  can  sustain  all  the  public 
expenses. 

In  the  second  case,  the  soil  does  not  produce 
enough  to  support  its  inhabitants.  They  must 
therefore  obtain  what  is  wanted  elsewhere,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  their  industry.  By  the 
products  of  this  they  purchase  what  they  require. 

This  riches,  however,  is  precarious,  and  may 
be  lost ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the  population  will 
diminish  proportionably,  until  it  is  no  greater 
than  its  soil  can  support.  While  it  continues, 
however,  a  great  part  of  its  wealth  will  belong  to 
the  merchants,  who  have  acquired  it  by  their 
industry  from  foreign  nations.  Condillac  then 
enters  into  an  argument,  to  prove  that  by  layings 
a  tax  on  merchants,  the  proprietors  in  foreign 
countries  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  national 
burdens — a  doctrine  that  is  clearljr  untenable — 
though  it  was  for  long  the  Protectionist  creed  in 
this  country,  when  it  was  asserted  that  by  laying 
on  an  import  duty,  we  were  taxing  the  foreigner, 
whereas  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  just  the 
reverse.  The  way  to  tax  the  foreigner  is  to  put 
on  an  export  duty. 

Condillac  then  comes  back  to  his  previous  doc- 
trine, and  ends  by  saying,  that  all  taxes  on 
industry  are  illusory,  because,  turn  it  how  we 
may,  they  always  fall  back  on  the  proprietors. 
They  necessarily  diminish  consumption,  and  in 
diminishing  consumption,  they  hinder  reproduc- 
tion. They  tend,  therefore,  to  deteriorate  agri- 
culture. 

Such  is  Condlllac's  doctrine.  The  considera- 
tions opened  up  by  it  are  much  too  vast  and 
importjint  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  sentences ; 
we,  therefore,  say  nothing  about  it  here. — 
(Taxation.) 

Condillac  then  says  (chap,  xxix.)  that  riches 
are  only  multiplied  by  labour.  All  productions 
are  owing  to  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  and 
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all  the  forms  given  to  raw  produce  are  owing  to 
the  artisan  and  the  artist.  Moreover,  these  riches 
only  acquire  a  value  by  the  labour  of  the  mer- 
chant, who  transports  them  from  where  they  are 
superabundant  to  where  they  are  wanted.  The 
value  of  things  is,  therefore,  partly  due  to  the 
labour  of  merchants.  Moreover,  all  these 
classes  want  a  protector  to  preserve  order.  ITie 
government,  therefore,  combines  with  the  others 
to  increase,  as  well  as  to  preserve  wealth.  The 
nation  is  most  rich  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
greatest  variety  of  labor.  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  guided 
themselves  by  these  principles,  which  perhaps 
they  will  never  understand.  There  would  then 
be  entire  free  trade,  in  which  they  would  all  find 
their  advantage.  All  equally  busy,  they  would 
feel  their  mutual  want.  They  would  no  longer 
think  of  depriving  each  other  of  their  manufactures 
and  commerce.  They  would  be  satisfied  each  to 
work  and  to  have  something  to  exchange.  What 
does  it  matter  whether  a  certain  species  of  cloth 
is  made  in  England  or  in  France,  if  the  English 
are  obliged  to  exchange  their  cloth  for  other  man- 
ufactures of  France.  Only  let  us  work,  and  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  envy  other  nations.  As 
much  as  we  want  to  work  for  them,  just  so  much 
do  they  want  to  work  for  us.  If  we  want  to  take 
their  works,  they  want  to  take  ours.  We  injure 
them,  they  injure  us.  Absolute  freedom  of  em- 
ployment, then  is  the  true  source  of  wealth. 

Occupied  in  doing  each  other  as  much  injury 
as  possible,  each  nation  wishes  to  enjoy  exclusively 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  each  in  the  exchanges 
made,  wishes  to  keep  all  the  profit.  They  do  not 
see  that  by  the  very  nature  of  an  exchange,  there 
t>  necessarily  a  profit  on  both  sides^  because  each 
side  gives  less  and  receives  more. 

A  single  person  who  does  not  know  the  true 
market  price,  may  be  cheated  in  his  purchases. 
Nations  are  merchants;  it  is  at  home  that  the 
markets  are  held ;  the  price  of  things  is  known  to 
them.  By  what  art  then  can  we  force  them  to 
give  us  always  more  for  less,  in  respect  to  them, 
when  we  always  give  them  less  to  receive  more 
in  respect  to  usr  This  art  is  nevertheless  the 
^and  object  of  government.  It  is  the  philosopher's 
stone  which  they  are  searching  for,  and  which 
they  will  assuredly  never  find. 

But  say  you,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  draw  to  ourselves  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
possible  from  foreign  nations.  We  must,  therefore, 
prevent  them  from  selling  us  what  they  produce 
or  manufacture,  and  force  them  to  buy  what  we 
produce  or  manufacture. 

You  really  believe  then,  that  a  million  of  gold 
and  silver  is  greater  wealth  than  a  million  of  other 
productions !  Are  you  really  ignorant  that  pro- 
ductions are  the  first  wealth  P  What  will  you  do 
if  other  nations,  who  reason  as  ill  as  you  do,  wish 
also  to  draw  your  gold  and  silver  to  themselves  ? 
That  is  what  they  will  try.  Every  nation  will, 
therefore,  try  to  prevent  foreign  merchandise  from 
coming  to  them.  And  if  they  succeed,  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  that  their  own  merchan- 
dise will  not  go  anywhere  else.  For  wishing  to  keep 
each  to  itself,  all  the  profits  of  trading,  they  will 
cease  to  trade  with  one  another,  and  thus  they 
will  lose  all  profits. 

Such  is  the  eflfect  of  prohibitions.    Who  yet 


dares  to  be  sure  that  Europe  will  open  its  eyes  ? 
I  wish  it  would ;  but  I  know  the  force^of  prejudice, 
and  I  don't  expect  it. 

In  short,  commerce  is  not  for  Europe  an  ex- 
change of  works  in  which  each  nation  finds  a 
profit,  it  is  a  state  of  war  in  which  each  tries  to 
rob  the  other.  They  think,  as  they  did  in  times 
of  barbarism,  that  nations  can  only  grow  rich  by 
robbing  their  neighbours. 

Condillac  then  concludes  the  chapter  by  earnest- 
ly advocating  unbonnded  freedom  of  trade. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  a 
chapter  giving  a  risumi  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  part. 

Condillac  having  thus,  in  the  first  part,  traced 
the  grand  outlines  of  Economic  Science,  and  shewn 
that  universal  free  trade  is  the  proper  order  of 
things,  in  the  second  part  takes  general  free  trade 
as  the  basis  of  his  argument,  and  examines  in 
succession  the  mischievous  consequences  produced 
by  all  violations  of,  and  attacks  on,  the  principle. 
These  are  wars,  custom-houses,  taxes  on  industry, 
privileged  and  exclusive  companies,  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, tamperings  with  the  currency,  govern- 
ment loans,  paper  money,  laws  about  the  export 
and  import  of  com,  laws  about  the  internal 
circulation  of  grain,  tricks  of  monopolists  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  nations,  commercial  gam- 
bling, &c.  The  efiects  of  each  of  these  are 
examined  with  admirable  skill. 

Such  are  the  first  two  parts  of  this  work.  The 
third,  unfortunately,  was  never  written. 

The  analysis  given  above,  will  give  the  reader 
a  notion  of  the  scope  of  this  admirable  work,  and 
Its  immense  importance  is  manifest :  for  it  is  the 
true  foundation  of  modern  Political  Economy. 

Condillac  expressly  declsu'es  the  true  function 
of  Economic  Science  to  be  the  Science  of  Com- 
merce. And  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  we  see 
the  immense  superiority  of  a  mathematical  and 
metaphysical  mind.  For  he  places  the  source  of 
value  in  the  human  mind,  in  wants  and  desires,  or 
in  demand.  And  having  done  so,  he  naturally 
shews  that  all  variations  in  value  depend  on 
variations  in  demand  and  supply.  That  is,  he 
instinctively,  aa  a  physical  philosopher,  never 
dreams  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  general 
fundamental  theory  of  value.  He,  as  every  phy- 
sicist would  do,  who  really  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  would  have  been  utterly  aghast  at  the 
notion  that  the  science  could  be  based  on  six  or 
seven  fundamentally  conflicting  tlieories  of  value, 
as  is  the  fashion  at  the  present  day. 

Thus,  too,  he  strikes  at  the  root  of  many  of  the 
prevailing  theories  of  value,  which  are  based  upon 
labour;  for  he  says  that  people  pay  for  things 
because  they  value  them,  and  they  do  not  value 
them  because  they  pay  for  them,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Whately,  when  he  says  that  people  dive  for  pearls 
because  they  fetch  a  high  price,  and  they  do  not 
fetch  a  high  price  because  people  dive  for  them. 
It  is  the  identical  doctrine  that  we  have  so  often 
maintained,  that  it  is  not  labour  that  is  the  cause 
of  value,  but  value  that  attracts  labour. 

This  is  a  complete  revolution  in  Political 
Economy — as  great  as  has  occurred  in  any  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Condillac  having  thus  laid  down  the  true  basis 
of  the  science,  first  proclaimed,  as  &r  as  we  are 
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aware,  the  doctrine  that  in  commerce  both  sides 
gain.  The  old  doctrine  sanctioned  by  Montaigne, 
Bacon,  and  many  others,  was  that  what  one  side 
gains,  the  other  loses.  This  pernicious  follj  was 
the  cause  of  many  bloody  wars.  The  Physiocrates 
then  maintained  that  in  exchanges  the  values 
are  equal.  But  Gondlllac  laid  down  the  true 
doctrine,  that  in  commerce  both  sides  gain.  And 
he  shews  truly  that  the  whole  of  commercial 
dynamics  arise  from  these  inequidities  of  value. 

Gondlllac  has  been  classed  as  a  Fhysiocrate, 
because  he  says  in  one  place  that  the  earth  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth.  His  doctrines  also  of  taxa- 
tion agree  with  theirs.  But  with  respect  to  the 
first  he  is  not  consistent,  because  he  shews  un- 
answerably that  labor  is  productive,  as  well  as 
the  earth.  This  was  the  same  doctrine  as  Smith 
maintained  in  the  Wecdth  of  NcUions^  puhliahed  in 
the  same  year.  He  has  also  well  stated  the  true 
doctrine  of  CiacuLATioif.  He  has  treated  the 
subject  in  the  true  scientific  manner,  as  he  begins 
by  assuming  a  state  of  perfectly  free  exchanges, 
and  considering  the  evil  effects  produced  by 
various  perturbations. 

It  is  true  that  Condillac*s  work  can  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  a  complete  treatise,  because  it 
requires  immense  development.  Nevertheless  it 
lays  down  the  broad  outlines  of  true  Economics. 
Smith*s  work  and  Condillac*s  were  published  in 
the  same  year.  Smith's  attained  universal  celeb- 
rity in  a  very  short  time.  Condillac*s  was,  as  far 
as  we  can  find  out,  quite  neglected.  Nevertheless 
the  whirligig  of  time  is  now  bringing  about  its 
revenges ;  for  all  the  best  European  Economists 
are  now  gravitating  to  the  opinion  that  Gondillac*s 
is  the  true  conception  of  Economic  Science. 
(EcoMOMT,  Political).  The  beautiful  clearness, 
and  simplicity,  the  instinct  of  the  true  Physicist 
are  visible  throughout,  and  shine  in  painful  con- 
trast to  the  incredible  confosion  and  self-contra- 
dictions of  Adam  Smith.  At  length  he  will 
receive  justice,  and  after  the  neglect  of  85  years, 
he  will  emerge  as  the  true  founder  of  modern 
Economic  Science. 

CONDI-BASUET.    of  Philadelphia,  United 
States,  Chargi  S Affaires  at  the  Court  of  Brazil. 
A  Treatise  on  Banks  and  Circulation, 

COKDORCET,  MARIE  JEAN  ANTOINE 
NICOLAS.  Makquis  db,  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, philosopher,  and  Economist,  was  born 
at  Ribomont,  near  St.  Quentin,  in  Picardy,  the 
17th  September  1743.  His  father,  the  younger 
brother  of  Caritat,  successively  from  1741,  Bishop 
of  Grap,  Auxerre,  and  Lisieux,  was  a  captain 
of  cavalry,  and  belonged  to  a  fanuly  of  a  high 
rank  in  the  principality  of  Orange.  The  captain 
died  when  his  son  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was 
then  enturely  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  super- 
stitious devotee,  who  thought  that  the  only  way 
to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  childhood 
was  to  dedicate  him  to  the  Virgin,  and  clothe  him 
in  white.  For  the  next  eight  years  he  was  there- 
fore dressed  as  a  girl  I  This  of  course  prevented 
him  going  to  school  and  mingling  with  other  boys, 
and  enjoying  the  education  and  sports  of  a  boy. 
He  saw  not^y  at  home  but  Jesuits  and  persons 
imbued  with  the  highest  notions  of  aristocracy. 
The  natural  reaction  followed,  and  Condorcet 
afterwards  became  the  warmest  opponent  of 
priests  and  aristocracies. 


In  1756,  at  the  ago  of  13,  he  carried  off  the 
second  prize  at  the  Jesuits*  school  at  Reims,  and 
in  1758,  he  was  transferred  to  the  College  de 
Navarre  at  Paris,  where  he  began  his  mathema- 
tical studies,  and  in  ten  months  his  progress  was 
so  rapid,  that  three  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  day,  Clairaut,  d*Alembert,  and 
Fontaine,  who  examined  him,  hailed  him  as  a 
future  member  of  the  Academy.  This  decided 
him  to  follow  up  his  scientific  bent. 

In  1762,  we  find  that  he  was  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  most  distinguished  society  of 
Paris. 

The  new  analysis  founded  by  Leibnitz,  was 
now  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardour  by  a 
brilliant  band  of  continental  mathematicians,  and 
Condorcet  flung  himself  into  it  with  zeal. 

In  1764,  he  presented  an  essa^  on  the  Integral 
Calculus  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was 
received  with  great  favour  and  printed  in  its  trans- 
actions. 

In  1768,  the  Academy  was  willing  to  elect  him 
a  member,  but  his  relations  were  horrified  at  the 
idea  that  one  of  their  family  should  so  far  forget 
what  was  due  to  their  rank,  as  to  devote  himi^ 
to  science.  But  in  1769,  his  love  for  science  was 
so  strong,  that  they  were  obliged  to  resign  them- 
selves to  their  fate  that  he  should  become  a  phil- 
osopher instead  of  a  captain  of  cavalrv,  and  he 
was  elected  a  member,  notwithstanding  his  youth. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Economists  were  then 
making  a  sensation  in  the  philosophical  world. 
Condorcet  soon  became  the  fast  friend  of  Turgot, 
and  resolved  henceforth  to  confine  himself  to 
mathematics  and  Economics.  He  became  an 
ardent  Free  Trader,  and  proclaimed  it  as  one  of 
the  fundunental  rights  of  men  of  which  no  law 
could  justly  deprive  them.  He  wrote  strongly 
against  Necker,  who  was  a  Protectionist. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  Turgot  was  called 
to  the  ministry  in  accordance  with  the  general 
demand  of  the  public,  and  he  rewarded  Condorcet 
by  appointing  him  inspector  of  the  Mint.  After 
the  fall  of  Turgot,  of  whom  the  public  was  not 
worthy,  Condorcet  did  not  choose  to  hold  office 
under  Necker,  who  was  his  personal  enemy  in 
consequence  of  his  attacks  on  his  doctrine,  and  he 
resigned.  Condorcet  testified  his  friendship  for 
Turgot  by  writing  his  life  in  1786. 

In  1773,  he  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy,  in  consequence  of  having  written 
the  Sloges  of  the  members  who  had  died  between 
1666  and  1699,  when  Fontenelle*s  celebrated  series 
begins.  Coudorcet*s  eloges  were  much  admired,  and 
he  was  told  that  the  public  would  wish  an  Acade- 
mician to  die  every  week,  in  order  to  have  an 
el(^e  from  him. 

The  Academy  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
headed  by  Buffon  and  d*Alembert.  In  1782,  there 
was  a  vacancy,  and  the  election  of  a  member 
was  one  of  the  great  pitched  battles  between  these 
great  rivals.  D'Alembert  started  Condorcet,  and 
Buffon  backed  Bailly.  After  a  keen  conflict 
Condorcet  carried  the  election  by  one  vote. 
D'Alembert  rushed  about  with  the  greatest  glee, 
saying  that  lie  would  sooner  have  beaten  Buffon 
than  squared  the  circle. 

Condorcet  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly and  appointed  its  secretary,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  179J.    In  February,  1792,  he  was  made 
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President.  In  April  he  bronght  forward  an  im- 
portant scheme  for  the  organisation  of  pnblic 
education.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage ;  and  on  whose  report  the 
decimal  system  was  introduced  into  France. 

Coudorcet  was  one  of  the  Girondins.  He  voted 
for  the  severest  punishment  on  Louis  XVI.,  short 
of  death.  Although  a  Girondin,  he  respectiBd  the 
integrity  and  public  spirit  of  Robespierre's  party, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  reconcile  them,  though  un- 
fortunately, without  effect.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
the  blow  was  struck  at  the  party  by  a  decree 
ordering  the  arrest  of  29  of  their  numbers.  Cou- 
dorcet issued  an  appeal  to  France,  and  his  con- 
stituents, against  the  act.  But  seeing  that  his 
friends  were  overpowered,  he  retired,  and  con- 
cealed himself  under  the  care  of  a  lady.  During 
this  period  of  seclusion,  he  occupied  himself  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  human  race  to  per- 
fectibility. At  length  the  danger  increasing,  and 
the  pursuit  becoming  hotter  every  day,  he  did  not 
choose  any  longer  to  expose  his  generous  hostess 
to  the  danger  of  being  discovered  and  executed. 
He  accordingly,  in  defiance  of  all  remonstrances, 
escaped  from  JParis,  hoping  to  take  refuge  with  a 
friend  in  the  country.  This  friend  however  was, 
unhappily,  not  at  home,  and  Condorcet  wandered 
about  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the  extremest 
distress.  At  length  hunger  drove  him  to  a  small 
inn  at  Clamart,  where  he  ordered  an  omelette. 
Being  a^ked  of  how  many  eggs  he  wanted  it,  he 
repli^  a  dozen.  Such  an  order  as  this  proceeding 
from  an  apparent  working  man,  immcKliately 
excited  suspicion,  and  a  municipal  officer  who 
was  present,  demanded  his  papers  and  his  trade. 
Coudorcet  said  he  was  a  carpenter.  But  he  had 
no  papers,  and  his  hands  belied  his  asserted  trade. 
He  was  airested  on  suspicion,  and  taken  to  a  prison 
at  Bourg-ki-Reine,  where  he  was  confined  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning,  the  28th  of  March, 
1794,  when  the  Conmiissioners  came  to  interrogate 
him,  he  was  found  dead,  having  tadcen  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him  in  contempla- 
tion of  such  an  emergency. 

Monopole  et  Monopoleur. 

Lettre  (Tun  laboureiw  de  Picardie  ^  M.N,** 
(NeckerJ ,  auteur  prohibiiif  a  Paris,    Paris,  1 775. 

ESflexiatu  sur  Cesclavage  de$  Nigrei,  Paris, 
1781. 

De  ^influence  de  la  RivoluHon  de  VAm6rique 
eurT  Europe,    Paris,  1787. 

Sur  Vimpotpro^eseif,    Paris,  1792. 

Sur  la  proposition  d^acquitter  la  dette  exigible  en 
aseignats.    raris,  1790.    - 

JNouveUes  riflexions  sur  le  prqjet  de  payer  la 
dette  exigible  en  papier  forcS,    Paris,  1791. 

Discours  sur  les finances^  prononce  sur  tasseniblie 
naHonale.    Paris,  1792. 

inflexions  sur  Vusufrwi  des  benefices.  Paris, 
1792. 

CONDOEOET-O'CONNOE   ARTHUE. 
La  monopole  cause  de  tous  Us  maux,    Paris, 
1849. 

COXraiETON,  LOED.   SeeVAM^iJL. 

CONOEEVE,  8IE  WILLIAM,  Bart.,  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Cougreve  Rocket,  was 
born  May  20,  1772.    He  died  May  14th,  1828. 


Of  ike  impracHcahility  of  the  resumption  of  cask 
payments.    London,  1813. 

Principles  upon  which  it  clears  that  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  currency  may  be  formed  either  in  the 
precious  or  non-inirinsic  metals.    London,  1819. 

CONINCK,  FEEDEEICK  DE,  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havre. 

Reforme  du  tarifdes  douanes.    Paris,  1853. 

M.  de  Coninck  has  also  done  good  service, 
lately,  by  publishing  some  iwunphlets  to  point  out 
the  illusory  nature  of  the  estimates  of  the  expense 
upon  which  the  Suez  Canal  Bubble  are  based. 

CONKELLAN,  THADDEUS. 
Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters^  Commerce^ 
Trade,  Wages,  i-c,    Dublin,  1835. 

CONEINOnTS,  HEEMAVNTTS. 
Dissertaiiones  de  €trario  et  re  nummarid,  1671. 

CONSIDEEANT,  VICTOE,bom  in  1807,  and 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytecknufue,  A  member 
of  the  Chnseil  OenSral  of  the  Seme,  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  1848,  and  of  L^sladve 
Assembly  of  1849.  One  of  the  chief  of  Fourier's 
phalansterians,  and  the  editor  of  tiiehr  paper  La 
Phalange,    and    of    La    Democracie    Pacifique, 

(SOCIAUSM.) 

DestinUs  sociales,  exposition  Slementaire  eompleU 
de  la  thSorie  sociStaire.    Paris,  1 844. 

Theorie  de  Veducation  naturelle  et  attrayante. 
Paris,  1845. 

Le  Socialisme  devant  le  vieux  mande  ou  le  vivant 
devani  les  marts.    Paris,  1849. 

C0N8IDEEATI0NS. 

On  the  Com  Question,    London,  1813. 

Brief  with  reference  to  the  Com  Laws,  andthe 
Theory  of  Protection  generally.    London,  1846. 

Candid  and  impartial,  on  the  nature  of  the  Sugar 
Trade.    London,  1763. 

Concerning  taking  off  the  bounty  on  Ccmex' 
ported,    London,  1753. 

On  Public  Credit,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,    London,  1724. 

On  Taxes  as  they  aresupposed  to  effect  the  price 
of  labor  in  our  Manirfaetories,    London,  1765. 

On  the  Coal  Trade,    London,  1748. 

On  the  Com  Laws.    London,  1791. 

On  the  deamess  of  Com  and  Provisions,  and  a 
proposal  to  raise  £2,000,000  per  annum  without 
oppression.    I^ondon,  1767. 

On  the  effect  of  protecting  Duties,  Dublin,  1783. 

On  the  ^ects  which  the  bounties  granted  on  ex- 
ported  Com,  Malt,  and  Flour  have  on  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Kingdom.    London,  1768. 

On  the  NaHoncd  Debt,  the  Sinhing  Fund,  and 
the  state  of  public  Credit,    London,  1729. 

On  the  nature  and  origin  of  Literary  Property, 
Edinburgh,  1767. 

On  the  Poor  Laws.    London,  1817. 

On  the  present  high  prices  of  provisions,  Lon- 
don, 1764. 

On  the  present  scarcity  of  Silver  Coin.  London, 
1759. 

Sur  la  nature  et  sur  Us  effete  des  impoU  en 
France.    Paris,  1831. 

Sur  les  avantages  de  Vexistence  ^une  dette  pub* 
lique,  et  sur  la  nicessitS  dun  plan  general  et  eom- 
ptet  de  bonne  conduite  en  France,  Tans,  1800. 
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Sur  leg  richesses  et  le  luxe.     Amsterdam,  1787. 

I'ouching  the  excise  of  native  and  foreign  com* 
moditiee.    London,  1644. 

Upon  a  reduction  of  the  Land  Tax.  London, 
1749. 

Further^  upon  a  reduction  of  the  Land  Tax ;  to- 
gether  with  a  state  of  the  annual  supplies  of  the 
Sinking  Fund^  and  of  the  National  Debt.  London, 
1751. 

Some^  about  the  most  proper  way  of  raising  money 
in  the  present  conjuncture,    London,  1691. 

Some^  touching  the  Sugar  Colonies.  London, 
1732. 

Some^  upon  the  state  of  our  public  Debt.  London, 
1729. 

Some^  upon  Trade.    London,  1715. 

Some  general^  concerning  the  alteration  and  tm- 
propsmeni  ofpublick  Revenues.     London,  1723. 

Some  general^  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  public 
Funds.    London,  1761. 

Some  modest  and  sober ^  about  Tythes.  London, 
1653. 

CONSniENCB  OP  INDUCTIONS.    It  has 

been  uniyersally  observed  in  the  history  of  every 
great  Inductive  Science,  that  as  soon  as  tme 
general  conceptions  are  obtained,  groups  of  pheno- 
mena, which  have  no  apparent  connection  with 
one  another,  are  suddenly  discovered  to  depend 
on  the  same  law.  Thus,  every  |reat  science  tends 
towards  uniformity  and  simplicity.  Tliis  is  called 
by  Dr.  Whewell  by  the  expressive  name  of  the 
Consilience  of  Inductions.  {Nov.  Org.  Renov. 
p.  88.) 

He  savs  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  example  in 
the  whole  history  of  science,  in  which  this  Consi- 
lience of  Inductions  has  given  testimony  in  favour 
of  an  hypothesis  afterwards  discovered  to  be  false. 
That  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  and  of 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  are  fall  of  exam- 
ples of  this  Consilience  of  Inductions. 

Now  this  is  so  sure  a  mark  of  the  certain  pro- 
gress of  science,  that  if  it  be  wanting,  we  may 
certainly  conclude  that  it  is  not  in  a  sound  and 
progressive  state. 

According  to  the  systems  of  Political  Economy 
hitherto  prevalent,  there  never  has  been  the 
faintest  trace  of  such  a  Consilience  of  Inductions. 
Nay,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
that  it  was  either  necessary  or  possible  to  arrive 
at  any  single  general  theory  in  Political  Economy. 
On  the  contrary,  so  utterly  wanting  has  anything 
like  an  inductive  spirit  been  among  Economists, 
that  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  devise  a  distinct 
theory  for  each  separate  class  of  cases. 

It  will  nevertheless  be  found  that  as  soon  as 
the  true  conception  of  Political  Economy  is 
grasped,  and  true  general  laws  are 'discovered  by 
genuine  indaction,  that  the  very  same  results  will 
be  observed  as  have  occurred  in  every  other 
Inductive  Science.  Phenomena  which  were  appa- 
rently unconnected,  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be 
merely  exemplifications  of  one  general  law. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited;  we  will,  how- 
ever, only  give  one.  Thus,  it  is  universally 
observed,  that  small  farms  let  at  a  higher  com- 
parative rate  than  large  ones;  small  houses  let 
for  a  comparatively  higher  rent  than  laige  ones ; 
if  the  shares  of  a  public  company  be  divided  into 
small  amounts,  they  will  bear  a  higher  price  than 
il  they  be  large.    Now,  all  those  results  which 


are  known  by  experience  to  be  true,  arise  from 
the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  because 
there  are  many  more  persons,  comparatively 
speaking,  who  can  afford  to  buy  small  parcels  than 
large  ones ;  and  therefore  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  greater  competition  for  small  than 
large  ones. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  diamonds. 
There  is  a  rule  regarding  the  value  of  diamonds, 
that  they  increase  in  price  in  a  rapid  ratio  com- 
pared with  the  weight.  This  rule  is  found  to  hold 
good  for  moderate  sizes,  but  as  soon  as  diamonds 
become  very  large,  this  rule  fails.  Very  large  dia- 
monds have  not  nearly  the  value  they  ought  to  have 
according  to  the  theoretic  rule.  And  the  reason 
is,  simply,  that  when  they  become  extraordinaiily 
large,  the  competitors  to  buy  them  dwindle  away 
to  such  a  small  number,  that  there  is  compaia- 
tively  less  demand  for  them. 

The  very  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver.  Ricardo  has  brought 
forward  as  an  example  of  his  doctrine,  that  cost 
of  production  regulates  value,  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver.  "  Gold  and  silver,"  he  says, 
(p.  421,  3rd.  edit.)  "like  all  other  commodities, 
are  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
labor  necessary  to  produce  them,  and  bring  them 
to  market.  Crold  is  about  15  times  dearer  than 
silver,  not  because  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
it,  nor  because  the  supply  of  silver  is  15  times 
greater  than  that  of  gold,  but  solely  because  15  times 
the  quantity  of  labor  is  necessary  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  ofit.^  Such  an  assertion,  that  it  takes 
15  times  the  quantity  of  labor  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  that  it  does  to  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  silver,  is  one  of  those  assertions,  which, 
being  contrary  to  a  known  truth,  is  one  of  those 
tests  which  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  of 
Ricardo*s  argument.  Adam  Smith  says  very 
justly,  (Book  I.  chap.  xL) — *'  Silver  is  very  seldom 
found  virgin,  but  like  most  other  metals,  is 
generally  mineralized  with  some  other  body,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  in  such 
quantities  as  wUl  pay  for  the  expense,  but  by  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  which  can- 
not well  be  carried  on  but  in  workhouses  erected 
for  the  purpose.  Gold,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost 
always  found  virgin.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
pieces  of  some  bulk,  and  even  when  mixed  in 
small  and  almost  insensible  particles  with  sand, 
earth,  and  other  extraneous  bodies,  it  can  be 
separated  from  them  by  a  very  short  and  simple 
operation,  which  can  be  carried  on  in  any  private 
house  by  any  body  who  is  possessed  of  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury. "  Smith  has  omitted  here 
to  mention  the  gold  found  in  rocks,  which  re- 
quires more  expensive  and  troublesome  processes 
to  extract,  than  he  contemplates.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  even  then,  the  process  is  the  simplest 
that  is  required  in  the  working  of  any  metal.  It 
would  be  far  more  expensive  to  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  iron  than  gold.  Moreover,  Ricardo  is 
in  error  in  saying  that  the  supply  of  silver  is  not 
15  times  as  large  as  that  of  gold.  The  best 
authorities  declare  that  the  supply  of  silver  is 
from  40  to  45  times  as  large  as  that  of  gold.  But 
while  its  quantity  is  not  less  than  40  to  1,  its  value 
is  about  1  to  15  to  that  of  gold.  How  is  this  dif- 
ference to  be  accounted  for  P  The  least  reflection 
will  shew  that  it  fs  simply  an  example  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  where  the  value  of  small 
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parcels  is  comparatively  greater  than  that  of  large 
ones.  Silver  is,  comparatively  speaking,  in  much 
greater  demand  than  gold.  There  are  few  persons 
in  easy  circumstances  who  do  not  possess  more  or 
less  of  solid  silver  plate.  But  such  a  thing  as 
gold  plate  scarcely  exists.  What  is  called  gold 
plate  is  only  silver  gilt.  Solid  gold  is  only  used 
for  such  purposes  as  watch  cases,  or  trinkete,  such 
as  chains,  pencil  cases,  brooches,  &c.  Silver, 
therefore,  is  in  far  greater  demand  for  commercial 
purposes  than  gold  is,  and  it  is  this  which  raises 
Its  value  to  a  higher  proportion  in  comparison  to 
gold,  than  might  be  expected  from  their  compara- 
tive quantities.  It  might  no  doubt  be  said,  that 
it  is  its  very  cheapness  in  comparison  to  gold  that 
makes  it  more  sought  after,  and  the  excessive 
deamess  of  gold  that  prevents  it  being  used  as 
extensively  as  silver,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true.  But  the  very  cheapness  of  silver  causes  a 
much  greater  number  of  persons  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  have  it  than  gold,  and  consequently  the 
intensity  of  the  demand  for  silver  compared  to 
the  supply,  is  much  greater  than  the  intensity  of 
the  demand  for  gold  compared  to  the  supply,  and 
this  has  a  similar  effect,  as  in  the  other  cases,  of 
raising  the  value  of  the  smaller  article  to  a  much 
greater  comparative  rate  than  that  of  the  larger 
one. 

This  example,  too,  has  the  further  advantage  of 
breaking  down  the  false  distinction  erected  by 
Ricardo  in  treating  different  cases  of  values,  which 
is  utterly  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Inductive  Philosophy,  (Contihuitt,  Law  or,) 
and  bringing  all  cases  of  value  under  one  general 
theory. 

The  process  of  creating  the  science  of  Politicid 
Economy  on  the  true  principles  of  Inductive 
Science,  furnishes  many  other  examples  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  this  will  suffice  for  the  present, 
the  fact  is,  that  like  the  law  of  gravitation  in 
astronomy,  the  undulatory  theory  in  optics,  the 
application  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
Political  Economy  is  a  succession  of  felicities. 

CONSILIENCE  OF  REFUTATIONS,  In 
the  preceding  article  we  have  stated  that  Dr. 
Whewell  has  given  the  apt  name  of  CansUience  of 
Inductions  to  the  well -ascertained  fact  in  the  pro- 
gress of  all  true  Inductive  Sciences,  that  different 
classes  of  phenomena  are  reduced  to  the  same 
general  principle,  therebv  affording  never-failing 
evidence  of  its  truth.  Now,  correlative  to  this, 
we  may  have  what  we  may  call,  in  imitation  of 
Dr.  Whewell,  a  Consilience  of  Refuiations;  that 
is,  where  different  classes  of  fallacies,  apparently 
remote  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  spring 
from  the  same  false  principle.  If  the  eminent 
historian  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  would  think  it 
worth  his  trouble,  we  doubt  not  that  he  might 
furnish  examples  of  this  8ec<H)d  principle,  as 
instructive  and  conclusive  as  of  the  nrst.  At  any 
rate,  as  Political  Economy  abounds  with  examples 
of  the  Consilience  of  Inductions^  it  also  presents 
abundant  examples  of  the  Consilience  of  RefuUi'- 
tions.  We  will  only  give  one  here.  There  are  two 
erroneous  currency  doctrines,  apparently  of  the 
most  opposite  description,  yet  they  both  proceed 
from  the  same  fundamental  error.  The  one  is 
what  is  called  the  currency  principle,  which  is  so 
strongly  supported  by  Lord  Overstone  and  his 
sect.    It  is  this,  that  when  a  paper  currency  be 


permitted  to  be  issued,  it  should  only  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  coin  it  displaces.  The  other  is  Law's 
Theory  of  Paper  Currency,  which  maintains  that  as 
gold  is  made  the  basis  of  paper  currency,  so  also 
any  other  article  of  value,  such  as  land,  &c,  may 
be  turned  into  money  to  the  amount  of  its  value, 
in  a  similar  way.  Now,  both  these  errors,  which 
are  manifestly  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
spring  from  the  same  fundamental  error  respecting 
the  nature  of  credit  They  both  suppose  that 
paper  credit  represents  money.  The  one  party 
says  that  it  ought  strictly  to  be  confined  to  the 
money  it  displaces;  the  other  says,  apply  the 
same  principle,  and  turn  all  the  valuable  property 
in  the  kingdom  into  paper  currency. 

Now  these  spring  from  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  credit.  Credit,  as  we 
have  fully  explained  under  Credit  and  Cub- 
REKCT,  does  not  represent  money,  but  is  a  smbsti" 
tute  for  money,  and  is  independent  exchangeable 
property  itself;  and  it  is  not  founded  on  the 
quantity  of  money,  but  on  the  number  of  transfers 
of  money.  Now,  these  opposite  doctrines  being 
both  founded  on  complete  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  have  produced  great  mischief  in 
practice.  Law's  Theory  of  Money  having  been 
repeatedly  tried,  has  produced  great  financial 
catastrophes,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  this 
work.  The  attempt  to  enforce  the  other  doctrine 
of  the  currency  principle,  would  also  have  produced 
wide-spread  disaster  and  ruin  if  it  had  been  per- 
severed in;  but  in  the  two  crises  of  1847  and 
1857,  the  ministry  did  not  dare  to  maintam  the 
Bank  Act,  and  resorted  to  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent of  authorizing  the  Bank  of  England  to  violate 
the  law,  rather  than  bring  down  the  tremendous 
ruin  that  would  have  ensued  if  it  had  not  been 
relaxed.  (Crisis,  Commsbcial;  Cumuncr 
Prixctplb.) 

CONSTANCIO,  FBANGI8C0  SOLANO,  an 

eminent  Portuguese  surgeon,  born  at  Lisbon,  24th 
July,  1777.  He  translated  into  French  the  works 
of  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  Grodwin. 

CONSTANS,  aERKAIN. 

Traits  de  la  cour  des  numnoyes,    Paris,  1658. 

CONSTANT. 

CrSdit^  Qgrieole  et  fancier.    Paris,  1850. 

CONSUMPTION.  All  Economists  use  the 
word  Consumption  as  the  correlative  of  Produc- 
tion, whatever  that  mav  mean.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  Economist  has  scientifically  investi- 
gated the  meaning  of  the  word  Production,  and 
consequently  the  economic  meaning  of  Consump- 
tion is  still  in  an  equally  unsettled  state. 

The  words  Production  and  Consumption  are 
two  of  the  leading  fundamental  terms  in  Eco- 
nomic Science,  and  they  are  so  intimately  related 
to  one  another,  that  it  would  have  been  very 
convenient  to  have  considered  them  together.  As 
the  arrangement  of  this  work,  however,  does  not 
permit  that,  we  must  simply  refer  to  the  article 
Production,  in  which  the  Economic  meaning  of 
that  term  is  fully  investigated. 

We  shadl,  in  the  following  remarks,  lay  before 
our  readers  what  some  of  the  principal  writers  on 
the  subject  have  said  about  Consumption,  and  the 
different  meanings  that  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
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and  we  sball  then  endeavonr  to  eliminate  all 
accidental  ideas  from  the  term,  by  the  usnal 
methods  of  Inductive  Logic,  and  reduce  it  to  that 
extreme  degree  of  generality  to  which  we  have 
said  that  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  every 
science  must  be  brought,  before  they  can  be 
accepted  as  fitted  to  form  the  basis  of  a  science — 
namely,  that  in  which  they  shall  contain  but  one 
fundamental  idea.  And  what  this  single  funda- 
mental idea  is,  can  only  be  determined  by  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  the 
science. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  any  author 
before  Adam  Smith  ;  we  shall  therefore  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  passages  from  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  discover 
what  Smith  meant  by  Consumer  and  Consumption, 
The  first  sentences  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
work  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  fund 
which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually 
consumes,  and  which  consist  always  either  in  the 
immediate  produce  of  that  labour,  or  in  what 
is  purchased  with  that  produce  from  other 
nations." 

*'  According,  therefore,  as  this  produce,  or  what 
is  purchased  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  smaller 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  con- 
sume it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worse  supplied 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  for 
which  it  has  occasion.** 

In  Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  he  says,  that  when  a  man 
possesses  sufficient  stock  to  maintain  him  for 
months,  or  years,  he  "  naturally  endeavours  to 
derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part  of  it, 
reserving  only  so  much  for  his  immediate  con- 
sumption as  may  maintain  him  till  this  revenue 
begms  to  come  in." 

He  also  says,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  in  float- 
ing capital  is  to  be  classed  *'  money  by  means  of 
which  all  the  other  three  are  circulated  and  dis- 
tributed to  their  proper  consumers** 

In  chap.  ii.  of  the  same  Book,  he  says : — 

"  Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all 
the  different  inhabitants  of  any  country  in  the 
same  manner  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently  is, 
paid  to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  however, 
the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of  them 
taken  together,  must  always  be  great  or  small  in 
pfoportion  to  the  quantity  of  consumable  goods 
which  they  can  all  of  them  purchase  with  this 
money.  The  whole  revenue  of  all  of  them  taken 
together  is  evidently  not  equal  to  both  the  money 
and  the  consumable  goods,*  but  only  to  one  or 
other  of  those  two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more 
properly  than  to  the  former." 

"Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  express  a 
person*s  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are 
annually  paid  to  him,  it  is  because  the  amount  of 
those  pieces  regulates  the  extent  of  his  power  of 
pwchajiing,  or  the  value  of  the  goods  which  he 
can  annually  afford  to  consume.  We  still  consider 
his  revenue  as  consisting  in  this  power  of  pur- 
chasing  or  consuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces  which 
convey  it." 

And  further  on  in  the  same  chapter,  after 
shewing  that  the  use  of  money  is  to  cifculate  and 
distribute  these  consumable  goods  to  their  proper 
owners,  speaking  of  a  banker*s  notes,  he  says  that 
— "  The  same  exchanges  may  be  made,  the  same 


quantity  of  consumable  goods  may  be  circulated 
and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers,  by 
means  of  his  promissory  notes  to  the  value  of 
£100,000,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and  silver." 
here  evidently  shewing  that  credit  performs  ex- 
actly the  same  functions  as  money  in  circulating 
goods.  And  there  are  abundance  of  passages 
which  may  be  quoted  from  Smith,  to  shew  that 
he  always  considers  instruments  of  credit  of  all 
sorts  as  performing  the  very  same  functions  that 
money  does.  (Credit.) 
Again  he  says,  in  the  same  chapter — 
"  The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  two  different  branches: 
the  circulation  of  the  dealers  with  one  another, 
and  the  circulation  between  the  dealers  and  the 
consumers.  Though  the  same  pieces  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  metal,  may  be  employed,  some- 
times in  the  one  circulation,  and  sometimes  in  the 
other,  yet  as  both  are  constantly  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  each  requires  a  certain  stock  of  money 
of  one  kind  or  another,  to  cany  it  on.  The  value 
of  the  goods  circulated  between  the  different 
dealers,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  those  cir- 
culated between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers ; 
whatever  is  bought  by  the  dealers,  being  ulti- 
mately destined  to  be  sold  to  the  consumers.  The 
circulation  between  the  dealers  as  it  is  carried  on 
by  wholesale,  requires  generally  a  pretty  large 
sum  for  every  particular  transaction.  That  be- 
tween the  dealers  and  the  consumers,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  it  is  generally  carried  on  by  retail, 
frequently  requires  but  very  small  ones,  a  shilling 
or  even  a  halfpenny  being  often  sufficient.  But 
small  sums  circulate  much  faster  than  large  ones. 
A  shilling  changes  masters  more  frequently  than 
a  guinea,  and  a  halfpenny  more  frequently  than  a 
shilling.  Though  the  annual  purchases  of  all  the 
consumers,  therefore,  are  at  least  equal  in  value  to 
those  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can  generally  be 
transacted  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  money, 
the  same  pieces,  by  a  more  rapid  circulation, 
serving  as  the  instrument  of  many  more  purchases 
of  the  one  kind  than  of  the  other. 

"  Paper-money  may  be  so  regulated  as  either  to 
confine  itself  very  much  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itself 
likewise  to  a  great  part  of  that  between  the 
dealers  and  the  consumers.  Where  no  bank  notes 
are  circulated  under  ten  pounds  in  value,  as  in 
London,  paper- money  confines  itself  very  much 
to  the  circulation  between  the  dealers.  When  a 
ten  pound  bank  note  comes  into  the  hands  of  a 
consumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at 
the  first  shop  where  he  has  occasion  to  purchase 
five  shilling^*  worth  of  goods,  so  that  it  often 
returns  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  before  the 
consumer  has  spent  the  fortieth  part  of  the  money. 
When  bank  notes  are  issued  for  so  small  sums  as 
twenty  shillings,  as  in  Scotland,  paper  money 
extends  itself  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
circulation  between  dealers  and  consumers** 

Again,  in  Book  V.,  c.  ii.,  in  speaking  of  taxes 
on  commodities,  he  says, — "  Consumable  commo' 
dities,  whether  necessaries  or  luxuries,  may  be 
taxed  in  two  different  ways :  the  consumer  may 
either  pay  an  annual  sum  as  on  account  of  his 
using,  or  consuming,  goods  of  a  certain  kind :  or 
the  Koods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
hancLs  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered 
to  the  consumer.    The  consumable  goods  which 
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last  a  considerable  time  before  they  are  conmmed 
altogether,  are  most  properly  taxed  in  one  way : 
these  of  which  the  consumption  is  either  imme- 
diate or  more  speedy  in  the  other." 

So  again,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says, — *•  The 
duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for  home 
consumption,  though  they  sometimes  fall  upon 
the  poor,  fall  principally  upon  people  of  middling, 
or  more  than  middling,  fortune." 

Now  the  question  is  this — In  these  passages 
just  cited,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
mysterious  words  Consumer  and  Ckfnsumption  f 
Can  any  human  being  divine  what  Smith  means 
by  consumable  goods?  From  many  of  the  pas- 
sages cited  he  evidently  means  destructible  goods. 
Is  that  his  meaning  ?  Most  goods,  we  imagine, 
are  capable  of  being  destroyed.  But  do  persons 
always  buy  goods  to  destroy  them  P  Is  the  con- 
sumer of  g(K)ds  the  destroyer  of  them  ?  It  is 
true  that  some  goods  are  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  being  destroyed,  such  as  food  of  all  sorts, 
candles,  oil,  fireworks,  and  many  other  things,  m 
which  destruction  is  necessary  to  their  use,,  and 
they  are  only  useful  by  being  destroyed.  In 
other  goods,  again,  destruction  is  incidental  to 
their  use — such  as  clothes,  houses,  some  species 
of  furniture,  utensils,  carriages,  watches,  &c. 
Now  these  are  not  bought  for  the  purpose  of 
being  destroyed,  though  that  invariably  accom- 
panies their  use.  But  there  are  many  things 
which  are  not  bought  for  the  purpose  of 
being  destroyed,  nor  is  destruction  incidental 
to  their  use.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man 
buys  statues  with  his  income  to  gratify  his  tastes, 
does  he  mean  to  destroy  them  P  or  is  destruction 
incidental  to  their  useP  Certainly  not.  If  a 
ptatue  be  preserved  from  the  weather,  there  is  no 
limit  to  its  duration.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the 
world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
things,  such  as  porcelain,  trinkets,  precious  stones, 
and  many  articles  of  furniture. 

Now  the  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  &C.,  who  make 
and  sell  these  statues,  trinkets,  &c.,  are  certainly 
theii*  producers^  and  therefore  we  should  naturally 
call  the  purchasers  the  consumers,  and,  in  fact. 
Smith,  in  some  of  the  above  passages,  evidently 
uses  the  word  consumers  as  synonymous  with 
purchasers.  Is  then  the  purchaser  of  an  article 
to  be  considered  as  the  consumer,  if  he  does  not 
destroy  it  ?  We  do  not  think  that  Smithes  work 
furnishes  any  answer  to  this  question  ;  or  is  the 
word  consumers  to  be  confined  to  the  purchasers 
of  destructible  articles  P  Are  then  the  pur- 
chasers of  iudestructible  articles  not  consumers  P 
If  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  articles,  de- 
structible and  indestructible  are  producers,  surely 
the  purchasers  of  these  same  articles  must  be  all 
consumers,  since  it  is  agreed  that  consumption  is 
the  end  of  all  production. 

Smith*8  work,  according  to  the  introduction, 
only  treats  of  Production  and  Distribution,  what- 
ever they  may  mean,  and  there  is  no  part  of  it 
which  expressly  treats  ot  consumption.  But 
J.  B.  Say  defines  Political  Economy  to  be  the 
Science  which  treats  of  the  Production,  Distribu- 
tion, and  Consumption  of  Wealth,  and  it  is  divided 
into  books  treating  of  these  respective  subjects. 
Now  by  production  he  means  the  creation  of 
Value  (Peoduction),  and  by  Consumption  he 
means  the  destruction  of  value.  Thus,  in  the 
Epitomt  at  the  end  of   his  TraitS  d'Economie 


Politique,  p.  572,  he  gives  these  definitions : — 

**  Coif  son  MATBUR.  Cest  cclui  qui  d^truit  la 
valeur  d'nn  produit,  soit  pour  en  produlre  un 
autre,  soit  pour  satisfaire  ses  goiits  on  ses  besoins. 

^CoMsoMMATioir;  CoMSOMiiEB.  CousommeT, 
c*est  d^tmire  la  valeur  d*une  chose,  ou  nne  por- 
tion de  cette  valeur,  en  d6truisant  FutiUte  qn*elle 
avait,  ou  senlement  nne  portion  de  cette  utility 

"  On  ne  saurait  consommer  nne  valeur  qui  ne 
saurait  ^tre  ddtrnite.  Ainsi,  Ton  pent  consommer 
le  service  d*une  industrie,  et  non  pas  la  £ftcalt^ 
industrielle  qui  a  rendu  ce  service;  le  service 
d*un  terrain,  mais  non  le  terrain  lui-radme. 

**  Une  vsdeur  ne  pent  ^tre  consommee  denx 
fois;  car  dire  qu*elle  est  consommee,  c*est  dire 
qn*elle  n*existe  plus. 

'^Tont  ce  qui  se  produit  se  consomme;  par 
consequent  tonte  valeur  creee  est  detmite,  et  n*a 
6t€  crteeque  pour  Stred  etruite.  Comment  d^s- 
lors  se  font  les  accnmulations  de  valeurs  dont  se 
composent  les  capitauxf  Klles  se  font  par  la 
reproduction  sous  nne  antre  forme,  de  la  vaieor 
consommee;  tellement  que  la  valeur  capitale  se 
perpetue  en  changeant  de  forme.** 

This  doctrine  of  consumption,  meaning  de- 
struction, has  been  so  widely  received  among 
Economists,  that  we  must  give  some  further  ex- 
tracts from  Say  to  make  our  readers  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  doctrine.  The  third  book  of 
his  Traits  treats  of  the  Consumption  of  Wealth, 
and  be  says: — 

"  La  production  ne  ponvait  s'op^rer  sans  con- 
sommation,  j*ai  dii,  dds  le  premier  Livre,  dire  le 
sens  qu*Q  fallait  attacher  an  mot  consommer. 

"  Le  lecteur  a  dCi  comprendre,  d^-lors,  qne^  de 
m^meqne  la  production  n*est  pas  une  creation 
de  matidre,  mais  un  cr^tion  d*utillt^,  la  consom- 
mation  n*est  pas  nne  destruction  de  mati^re,  mais 
une  destruction  (TuiilitS.  L^utilit^  d*une  chose  nne 
foi  d^truite,  le  premier  fondement  de  sa  vaieor 
ce  qui  la  fait  rechercher,  ce  qui  en  etabllt  la 
demande,  est  d^truit.  D^s-lors  elle  ne  renferme 
plus  de  valeur ;  ce^n^est  plus  nne  portion  de  ricbesse. 

** Ainsi,'  consommer,  cUtruire  tutilitS  des  ekoses 
cmSantir  leur  valeur,  sont  des  expressions  dont  le 
sens  est  absolument  le  m^me,  et  correspond  k  celui 
des  mots,  produire,  donner  de  Fuiiliii,  erUr  de  la 
valeur,  dont  la  signification  est  6galement  pareille. 

^'Tonteconsommation,  6tant  nne  destruction  de 
valeur,  ne  se  mesure  pas  selon  le  volume,  le 
nombre  ou  le  pois  des  produits  consonmids  mais 
selon  leur  valeur.  Une  grand  consommation  est 
celle  qui  ddtruit  une  grand  valeur,  sons  qnelque 
forme  que  cette  valeur  se  mauifeste. 

*'  Tout  produit  est  susceptible  d*^tre  consomm^ ; 
car  si  une  valeur  a  pn  dtre  ajout^e  k  une  chose, 
elle  pent  en  dtre  retranchee  par  Tnsage  qn*  on  en 
fait,  ou  par  tout  autre  accident.  ♦   ♦   • 

*^  Tout  ce  qui  est  produit  est  tot  ou  tard  con- 
somme. Les  produits  n'ont  mtoe  6te  produits 
que  pour  ^tre  cons^mm^s.^ 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  doctrine,  we  ask — 
Are  statues  and  other  gold  ornaments  produced 
for  the  purpose  of  being  destroyed?  And  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  produces  a  valne,  according 
to  Say.  This  case,  as  well  as  numerous  others 
that  might  be  cited,  at  once  proves  the  fallacy  of 
Say's  doctrine.  There  ai*e  many  works  of  value 
produced  without  the  smallest  intention  of  their 
being  destroyed,  and  which  have  no  principle  of 
decay  in  them  whatever.      Was  the  Britannia 
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Bridge  produced  for  the  purpose  of  being  des- 
troyed ? 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  examples  that  we 
must  search  for  some  idea  of  coDsnmption  far 
more  general  than  that  of  destruction. 

Say  having,  then,  defined  consumption  to  mean 
destruction,  says  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  con- 
sumption, Productive  Consumption  and  Unpro- 
ductive Consumption. 

Productive  Consumption  is  where  an  article  is 
destroyed  with  the  intention  of  being  reproduced, 
or  at  least  in  its  value. 

Unproductive  Consumption  is  where  an  article 
is  destroyed  without  replacing  its  value. 

The  former  of  these  corresponds  with  what 
Smith  denominates  Capitsd,  and  the  latter  with 
Revenue. 

Say  was  determined  to  make  the  term  produc' 
tive  consumption  co-extensive  with  Capital ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  is  led  into  a  very  remark- 
able confusion  of  ideas.  For  he  is  led  not  only 
to  apply  it  to  a  destruction  of  materials,  but  also 
to  their  exchange. 

Thus  he  says,  Traite,  p,  438,—"  Dans  sa  con- 
sommation  annuelle  d'un  particnlier  on  d*une  na- 
tion, doivent  ^tre  comprises  les  consommations 
de  tout  genre,  quels  qu*en  soient  le  but  et  le  re- 
sultat,  celles  d*oCl  il  doit  sorter  une  nouvelle  valeur, 
et  celles  d^oCi  il  n*en  doit  point  sortir ;  de  mSme 
qu'on  comprend  dans  la  production  annuelle  d'une 
nation  la  valeur  totale  de  ses  produits  cr6^s  dans 
Tannee.  Ainsi  Ton  dit  d*une  manufacture  de 
savon  qu*elle  consomme  en  sonde  une  valeur  de 
vingt  mille  francs  par  an,  quoique  la  valeur  de 
cette  sonde  doive  reparaltre  dans  le  savon  qne  la 
manufacture  aura  produit ;  et  Ton  dit  qu'elle  pro- 
dnit  annuellement  pour  cent  mille  francs  de  savon, 
quoique  cette  valeur  n*ait  eu  lieu  que  par  la 
destruction  de  beauconp  de  valeur  qui  en  r^dui- 
raieut  bien  le  produit,  si  Ton  voulait  les  deduire. 
La  consommation  et  la  production  annuelles  d*une 
nation  on  d*un  particnlier  sont  done  leur  consom- 
mation et  leur  production  brutes. 

"  Par  une  consequence  naturelle,  il  iaut  com- 
prendre  dans  les  productions  annuelles  d*une 
nation,  toutes  les  marchandises  qu*elle  importe,  et 
dans  sa  consommation  annuelle  toutes  celles  qu* 
elle  exporte.  Le  commerce  de  la  France  con- 
eomme  toute  la  valeur  des  soieries  qu*il  envoie 
aux  £tats  Uuis;  il  produit  tout  la  valeur  des 
cotoiis  qu*il  en  revolt  en  retour.** 

Say*s  idea  is  that  the  nation  loses  the  value  of 
what  it  exports,  and  gains  the  value  of  what  it 
imports,— it  may  therefore  be  said  to  consume  the 
one  and  produce  the  other. 

But  surely  this  is  inconsistent  with  accepted 
language.  A  nation  surely  produces  what  it  ex- 
ports and  consumes  what  it  imports. 

If  this  doctrine  be  trne,  the  seller  and  the  buyer 
of  goods  must  both  consume  tbem.  Because  the 
seller  loses  their  value,  gaining  their  price  in  ex- 
change, and  the  buyer,  in  most  cases,  destroys  them. 

if  this  be  ti'ue  every  shopkeeper  consumes  his 
goods  by  selling  them. 

We  shall  now  see  the  consequences  of  this  con- 
tortion of  language.  Say  says  a  little  further 
after  the  last  exUact,  at  p.  440 : — -*  L'effet  le  plus 
immediat  de  toute  esp^ce  de  consommation  est  la 
pert  de  valeur  et  par  consequent  de  richesse,  qui 
en  resulte  pour  le  possessenr  du  produit  consomm^. 
Cet  effet  eat  constant,  inevitable,  et  jamais  on  ue 


doit  le  perdre  de  vue  toutes  les  fols  qu*on  raisonuc 
sur  cette  mati^re.  Un  produit  consomme  e^t  une 
valeur  perdue  pour  tout  le  monde,  et  pour  tou- 
jours.** 

Now  let  us  apply  this  last  doctrine  to  Say's 
previous  one,  that  a  nation  consumes  what  it  ex- 
ports. Two  nations  export  their  produce  one 
against  the  other.  £ach,  therefore,  according  to 
Say,  consumes  its  exports.  But  every  consump- 
tion is  destruction.  Therefore,  each  nation  de- 
stroys its  exports  for  all  the  world  and  for  ever  I 
Therefore,  nations  by  trading  with  each  other 
destroy  their  wealth  I  A  watchmaker  sells  a  gold 
watch  to  a  customer  for  money.  According  to  Say 
he  consumes  the  watch,  and  the  buyer,  by  the  same 
doctrine,  consumes  the  money.  But  every  con- 
sumption is  a  destruction  of  wealth  for  all  the 
world  and  for  ever.  Therefore,  the  buying  a  gold 
watch  for  money,  is  a  destruction  of  the  money 
and  the  watch  1 1  Therefore,  by  exchanging 
things,  we  destroy  them !  I 

But,  as  according  to  the  same  passage,  each 
produces  what  he  purchases,  that  is  the  creation 
of  two  new  values,  it  follows  that  the  same  act  of 
exchange  is  at  the  same  time  a  total  annihilation 
of  the  things  exchanged,  and  a  creation  of  two 
new  values  1 1 

Such  are  the  astonbhing  absurdities  into  which 
able  men  are  led  by  a  premature  grasping  at  the 
meaning  of  a  scientific  t«rm.  The  settlement  of 
the  meaning  of  a  term  requires  as  genuine  an  act 
of  induction  as  the  settlement  of  a  principle. 

Say,  then,  considei*s  the  dififerent  kinds  of  Con- 
sumption, which  he  considers  the  same  as  expen- 
diture, and  under  this  head  places  taxation  and 
the  public  expenditure  of  all  sorts,  public  debts, 
&c. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  these  are  all  exchanges 
as  truly  as  exchanges  of  merchandise.  The  army, 
the  administration  of  all  descriptions,  public  in- 
structors, receive  their  pay  in  exchange  for  a 
service  rendered. 

Ricardo  says  nothing  about  Consumption. 
Malthus  (^Definitions  in  Political  Economy^  p. 
247),  says:  —  ''^Consumption,  The  destruction, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  any  portions  of  wealth. *' 
And  at  p.  259  — "  Consumption  is  the  great 
purpose  and  end  of  all  production."  So  Mr. 
McCulloch  says — "  By  Consumption  is  meant  the 
annihilation  of  those  qualities  which  render  com- 
modities useful  or  desirable.  To  consume  the 
products  of  art  and  industry,  is  to  deprive  the 
matter  of  which  they  consist  of  utility,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  exchangeable  value  communi- 
cated to  it  by  labour.  Consumption  is,  in  fact, 
the  end  and  object  of  human  exertion  ;  and  when 
a  commodity  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  used,  if  its  con- 
sumption be  deferred,  a  loss  is  incmred." 

On  this  Mr.  Senior  has  justly  remarked  (PoZi- 
tical  Economy^  p.  54),  ^^  That  ahnost  all  that  is 
produced  is  destroyed,  is  true;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  being 
destroyed.  It  is  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  made  use  of.  Its  destruction  is  an  incident 
to  its  use,  not  only  not  intended,  but  as  far  as 
possible  avoided.  In  fact,  there  are  some  things 
which  seem  unsusceptible  of  destruction,  except 
by  accidental  injury.  A  statue  in  a  gallery,  or  a 
medal,  or  a  gem  in  a  cabinet,  may  be  preserved 
for  centuries  without  apparent  deterioration. 
There  are  others,  such  as  food  and  fuel,  which 
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perish  In  the  very  act  of  using  them ;  and  hence, 
as  these  are  the  most  essential  commodities,  the 
word  Consumption  has  been  applied  universally, 
as  expressing  the  making  use  of  anything.  But 
the  bulk  of  commodities  are  destroyed  by  those 
numerous  gradual  agents  which  we  call  collec- 
tively time,  and  the  action  of  which  we  strive  to 
retard.  If  it  be  true  that  Consumption  is  the 
object  of  all  production,  the  inhabitant  of  a  house 
must  be  termed  its  consumer,  but  it  would  be 
strange  to  call  him  its  destroyer,  since  it  would 
unquestionably  be  destroyed  much  sooner  if  unin- 
habited. It  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
language  of  Political  Economy  if  the  expression, 
•*  to  use,"  could  be  substituted  for  that  of  "  to 
consume.'* 

Mr.  Senior's  remarks,  that  consumption  cannot 
mean  destruction,  are  perfectly  just,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  wholly  false  that  all  articles  are  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  being  destroyed ;  and 
partly  because  Political  Economy  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  things. 
Mr.  Senior's  proposal  to  substitute  the  word  use 
for  destruction  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  on 
the  latter  ground.  On  the  fonner  ground  it  is 
quite  correct.    Things  are  produced  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  being  used, — but  then  Political  Economy 
as  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  use.  At 
page  14,  Mr.  Senior  says  that  Consumption  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  Demand. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  truly  seen  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  things  is  no  part  of  Economic  Science, 
and  has  therefore  not  given  any  part  of  his  work 
to  consumption,  which  he  uses  in  the  sense  of 
destruction. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  Con- 
sumption  f  It  is  agreed  that  it  is  the  correlative 
of  Production,  and  that  the  end  of  Production  is 
Consumption.  Now,  it  has  been  manifestly  shewn, 
that  if  Production  be  held  to  mean  to  creation  of 
a  Value,  and  Consumption  the  destruction  of  a 
Value,  the  proposition  cannot  be  maintained.  It 
is  wholly  untrue  that  all  values  are  produced  or 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  des- 
troyed ;  it  is  therefore  not  true  that  Consumption 
is  the  end  of  all  Production. 

The  fact  is,  all  the  confusion  arises  from  Econo- 
mists never  having  formed  a  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  science, 
and  selecting  that  idea  alone  among  those  con- 
veyed by  the  leading  terms  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  science. 
We  have  shewn  under  Pboduction  that  Political 
Economy  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
art  and  process  by  which  things  are  manufac- 
tured, or  formed,  but  only  with  their  price  when 
produced,  or  the  things  for  which  they  will  ex- 
change. We  have  shewn  there,  that  strictly 
following  the  true  etymology  of  the  word,  and 
interpreting  it  in  strict  harmony  with  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  science,  the  only  true 
economic  meaning  of  to  produce,  is  to  place  a 
thing  on  a  given  spot  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing it  for  something  else.  It  makes  no  difference 
in  what  way  the  article  was  formed  or  procured, 
whether  by  growth  as  com,  by  manufacture,  or 
by  commerce,  the  Probucbk,  in  an  economic 
sense,  is  the  person  who  offers  it  for  sale.  And 
here  at  once  we  see  how  Consumption  is  the  cor- 
relative of  Pboduction.  For  if  the  Producer  is 
the  one  who  offers  something  for  sale,  the  Cow- 


suMEB  is  the  purchaser  of  it  with  something  else, 
and  the  Consumption  means  the  quantity  par- 
chased. 

As  soon  as  we  grasp  the  distinct  conception 
that  Economic  Science  is  the  Science  of  Com- 
merce, or  of  Exchange,  or  of  Values,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  admit  no  considerations  exceeding 
these  limits.  An  Economist  has  no  business  to 
examine  how,  or  by  what  process,  or  art,  things 
were  produced ;  nor  has  he  any  business  to  m- 
quire  for,  or  follow  after,  them  when  once  they 
have  been  exchanged,  to  see  what  becomes  of 
them.  The  domain  of  his  science  is  expressly 
limited  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  exchange. 

If  we  were  to  examine  how  things  are  pro- 
duced, that  would  at  once  let  in  all  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  every  description  into  Political 
Economy,  which  no  Economist  would  dream  of 
doing.  His  only  office  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
the  changes  of  value  of  the  thing  when  produced. 
So  also,  as  far  as  regards  the  purchaser,  the 
Economist  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  he  pats 
the  thing  to,  but  only  with  the  price  he  pays  for 
it. 

Now  things  which  a  man  makes  and  uses  him- 
self do  not  enter  into  the  domain  of  Economics  at 
all,  only  those  which  he  acquires  by  purchase. 
If  a  person  uses  his  accomplishments  for  the 
delectation  of  himself  and  his  friends,  the  Econo- 
mist has  no  business  with  him.  It  is  only  when 
he  endeavours  to  exchange  or  turn  them  to 
profit,  that  they  become  the  subject  of  value, 
and  an  economical  phenomenon. 

And  this  is  the  true  commercial  sense  of  the 
word,  and  Economics  being  the  science  of  Com- 
merce, it  is  proper,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Commerce.  Now  in  the  language  of 
commerce,  producers  and  consumers  are  simply 
sellers  and  buyers.  Production  and  consumption 
are  simply  supply  and  demand.  It  is  by  Ea)no- 
mists  divagating  from  the  true  limits  of  the 
Science  that  all  the  confusion  has  arisen.  Bastiat 
has  expressed  it  truly  (Harmonies  Economiques, 
p.  360.  Art,  Producteur-Consommateur) — **En 
g^n^ral  nous  nous  adonnons  &  un  metier,  ^  on 
profession,  k  unc  carri^re ;  et  ce  n*est  pas  ^  elle 
que  nous  demandons  directement  les  objets  de  nos 
satisfactions.  Nous  rendon^  et  nous  recevons  des 
services  ;  nousoffrons  et  demandons  des  valeors; 
nous  faisons  des  achats  et  des  ventes ;  nous  tra- 
vaillons  pour  les  autres,  et  les  autres  travaillent 
pour  nous :  en  un  mot  nous  sommes  Productewrs 
et  Consommateurs.** 

Now  we  see  that  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  doctrine  that  Consumption  is  the  end  of  Pro- 
duction is  true,  and  in  fact  it  becomes  tautology, 
for  it  is  reduced  to  this,  that  people  offer  things 
for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold. 

It  is  the  only  sense,  too,  in  which  consomption 
is  the  correlative  of  production.  It  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  wholly  false  to  assert  that  all  thinss  are 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  being  destroyed. 

Hence  we  see  that  Production  and  Consumption 
together  constitute  Exchange — the  domain  of 
Economic  Science.  And  it  is  quite  easy  to  show 
that  the  conception  of  the  science  as  that  of  Ex- 
changes, is  fhndamentally  the  same  as  tiiat  of 
those  writers  who  consider  it  to  be  that  of  the 
Production  and  Dbtribution  of  Wealth.  Be- 
cause by  distribution  these  writers  mean  the 
quantity  of  things  acquired  by  persons  in  ex- 
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ehange  for  their  services,  &c.,  that  is,  what  they 
have  the  right  to  consume,  or  purchase.  And 
we  have  seen  in  the  extracts  given  from  Adam 
Smith  above,  that  he  several  times  uses  con- 
sumers as  synonymous  with  purchasers,  which  is 
its  true  commercial  sense.  Consumption,  there- 
fore, is  equivalent  to  Distribution,  and  thus  the 
science  comes  to  be  that  of  Production  and  Con- 
sumption, or  of  Exchange. 

And  here,  too,  we  see  the  truth  of  what  is  said 
under  Ca^pitix,  §  94,  that  it  is  consumption,  or 
demand,  that  gives  value  to  production,  and  not 
labour.  Smith  himself,  after  saying  that  the 
real  wealth  of  a  countrv  consists  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  says  that  if  an 
article  will  exchange  for  nothing,  it  has  no  value, 
and  therefore  is  not  wealth. 

The  value  of  a  thing  being  the  thing  it  will 
exchange  for,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  there  be  no 
demand  for  it — that  is,  if  no  person  will  give  any- 
thing for  it — it  has  no  value,  whatever  quantity 
of  labour  may  have  been  bestowed  in  producing 
it.  Again,  if  people  will  give  a  great  deal  to  pos- 
sess a  thmg,  it  has  great  value,  no  matter  what 
labour  has  been  bestowed  in  producing  it.  There 
are  immense  species  of  property  which  never  had, 
nor  by  any  possibility  could  have,  any  labour 
bestowed  on  them  at -all.  What  is  it  that  gives 
value  to  the  copyright  of  a  work,  and  in  fact  cre- 
ates a  valuable  property  at  all,  but  the  demand 
for  the  work  ?  What  gives  value  to  Government 
Stock,  but  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  pur- 
chase it  f  And  so  on  of  everything  else  whatever. 
By  the  very  terms  of  the  expression,  it  can  be 
only  the  consumer,  or  purchaser,  who  confers  value 
on  anything  whatever.  When  demand  springs  up 
for  a  thing,  it  has  value;  when  the  demand 
ceases,  it  loses  its  value,  and  is  not  wealth  Hence 
we  see  that — 

Consumption  or  Demand,  and  not  Laboub, 
is  the  ovLT  SouBCB  of  Yaxdb. 

CONTABENUS,  YIirCENTIUS. 
De    frumentarid    Bomanorum  largitione  liber. 
Yenetils,  1609. 

CONTINUITT,  LAW  OF-  The  great  funda- 
mental  doctrine  of  the  Continuity  of  the  Sciences, 
and  what  is  more  particularly  called  the  Law  of 
Continuity^  are  so  intimately  blended  together  in 
spirit,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In 
fact,  we  may  extend  the  term  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity, which  is  generally  applied  to  certain  doc- 
trines in  each  particular  science,  to  include  the 
method  of  arguing  by  analogy  from  Science  to 
Science. 

The  Law  of  Continuity  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  of  Inductive  Logic,  and  is  of 
very  wide  application  in  Physical  research.  It 
has  been  applied  with  immense  effect  in  settling 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Mechanics,  Elec- 
tricity, Geology,  and,  indeed,  of  every  other 
science.  Its  capability  of  being  applied  to  settle 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Political  Economy 
has  never  yet,  that  we  are  aware  of,  even  been 
suspected  I 

The  grand  function  of  the  Law  of  Continuity 
in  its  application  to  each  particular  Science  is  to 
abolish  false  distinctions.  The  province  of  Logic 
being,  as  we  have  shewn  (Looio),  not  to  lead 
persons  to  argue  correctly,  as  is  very  commonly 
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supposed,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  arguments  proposed.  The  function  of 
the  Law  of  Continuity  may,  in  a  general  way,  be 
said  to  be  to  abolish  false  distinctions.  In  the  wider 
sense,  which  we  wish  to  give  it,  as  applied  to  the 
connection  of  the  various  sciences,  its  function  is 
to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  -the  acknowledged 
standards  of  reasoning  in  one  science,  whether 
certain  modes  of  reasoning  in  another  are  correct 
or  not. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  a  due  appli- 
cation of  the  Law  of  Continuity  in  its  wider  sense 
of  arguing  by  analogy  from  science  to  science,  as 
well  as  by  its  particular  application  within  the 
science  itself,  will  be  sufficient  to  close  for  ever  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  controversies  in  Political 
Economy. 

It  was  a  very  favorite  opinion  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  that  there  was  a  great  chain  of  con- 
tinuity throughout  all  nature.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  this 
principle,  and  that  the  general  principles  of  the 
reasoning  in  Physical  Science  were  applicable  to 
Moral  Science.  We  have  seen  (Axioms  and 
Definitions)  that  Socrates  was  so  far  from  per- 
ceiving any  connection  between  the  two,  that  he 
expressly  discountenanced  the  study  of  physical 
science,  and  enjoined  his  disciples  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  study  of  moral  Science. 

It  is  one  of  the  transcendant  merits  of  our  im- 
mortal Bacon  to  have  perceived,  and  proclaimed 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  this  grand  doctrine 
of  the  Continuity  of  the  Sciences.  And  we  must 
be  the  more  earnest  in  defending  the  just  title  of 
Bacon  to  this  glorious  discovery,  because  the  ad- 
mirers of  another  writer,  recently  deceased,  have 
had  the  preposterous  absurdity  to  claim  for  him 
the  originality  of  this  idea,  (Comtb.)  But  we 
have  shown  abundantly  that  Bacon  was  the  true 
discoverer  of  the  doctrine.  With  physical  science 
not  in  a  very  much  better  state  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Socrates,  Bacon  not  only  did  not 
discountenance  it,  but  he  had  the  miraculous 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  way  to  true  and 
cei*tain  reasoning  in  Moral  Science  lay  through 
Physical  Science.  And  he  complains  bitterly  of 
the  mutual  damage  to  the  sciences  by  their  sepa- 
ration, and  neglect  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
ought  to  be  held  as  the  great  nursing  mother  of 
them  all.  We  have  shewn  (Axioms  and  Defi- 
nitions) that  it  is  the  whole  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  Novum  Organum  to  lay  down  fundamental 
principles  for  the  formation  of  Conceptions  and 
Axioms  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  to  enforce 
the  doctrine  that  the  Conceptions  and  Axioms  of 
the  Moral  Sciences  most  be  framed  by  analogous 
methods.  So  also  in  Valerius  Terminus,  he  says, 
— *<And  it  is  a  matter  of  common  discourse, 
of  the  chain  of  sciences,  how  they  are  linked 
together,  insomuch  as  the  Greeks,  who  had 
terms  at  will,  have  fitted  it  of  a  name  of  circle- 
learning.  Nevertheless,  I  that  hold  it  for  a 
ereat  impediment  towards  the  advancement  and 
further  invention  of  knowledge,  that  particular 
arts  and  sciences  have  been  disincorporated  from 
general  knowledge,  do  not  understand  one  and 
thq  same  thing  which  Cicero*s  discourse  and  the 
note  and  conceit  of  the  Grecians  in  their  word 
Circle  Learning  do  intend.  For  I  mean  not  that 
use  which  one  science  hath  of  another  for  orna- 
ment, or  help  in  practice,  as  the  orator  hath  of 
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knowledge  of  affections  for  moving,  or  as  military 
science  may  have  use  of  geometry  for  fortifications; 
but  I  mean  it  directly  of  that  use  by  way  of  supply 
of  light  and  information^  which  the  particulars  and 
instances  of  one  science  do  yield  aTid  present  for  the 
framing  or  correcting  of  the  axioms  of  another 
science,  in  their  very  truth  and  notions.  And 
therefore  that  example  of  oculists  and  title  law- 
yers doth  come  nearer  my  conceit  than  the  other 
two ;  for  sciences  distinguished  have  a  dependence 
upon  universal  knowledge,  to  be  augmented  and 
rectified  by  the  superior  light  thereof;  as  well  as 
the  parts  and  members  of  a  science  have  upon  the 
maxims  of  the  same  science,  aiid  the  mutual  light 

and  consent  which  one  part  receiveth  from  another. 

*     *     «    * 

"  And  these  are  no  allusions,  but  direct  commu- 
nities, the  same  delights  of  the  mind  being  to  be 
found  not  only  in  music,  rhetoric,  but  in  moral 
philosophy,  policy,  and  other  knowledges,  and 
that  obscure  in  the  one,  which  is  more  apparent 
in  the  other ;  yea,  and  that  discovered  in  the  one 
which  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  other ;  and  so  one 
science  greatly  aiding  to  the  invention  and  augmeu' 
tation  of  another.  And  therefore  without  this  inter' 
course,  the  axioms  of  sciences  will  fall  out  to  be 
neither  full  nor  true.^^ 

And,  since  his  day,  hosts  of  eminent  men  have 
proclaimed  the  same  doctrine ;  among  others  Locke 
and  Condillac  (Condi  llac)  have  strongly  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  precision  and  accuracy  of 
language,  and  said  that  the  moral  sciences  might 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  demonstration  as  well  as 
mathematics,  if  their  language  were  polished  and 
refined,  to  the  same  degree  of  exactness  as  that  of 
mathematics. 

Nay,  among  others  who  have  maintained  this 
doctrine,  is  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Lc^ic ;  for  he  says,  in  the  Table  of  Contents  to 
that  book,  which  is  on  the  Logic  of  the  Moral 
Sciences, — "The  backward  state  of  the  moral 
sciences  can  only  be  remedied  by  applying  to 
them  the  methods  of  physical  science,  duly  ex- 
tended and  generalized."  And  at  p.  405,  4th 
edit,  of  his  Logic,  he  says, — "  In  scientific  inves- 
tigation, as  in  all  other  works  of  human  skill,  the 
way  of  attaining  the  end  is  seen,  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively, by  superior  minds,  in  some  com- 
paratively simple  case,  and  is  then,  by  judicious 
generalization,  adapted  to  the  variety  of  complex 
cases.  We  learn  to  do  a  thing  in  difiScult  cir- 
cumstances by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  spontaneously  done  the  same  thing  in 
easy  ones. 

*'  This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  history  of 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which  have 
successively,  in  the  ascending  order  of  their  com- 
plication, assumed  the  character  of  sciences,  &nd 
will  doubtless  receive  fresh  confirmation  from 
those,  of  which  the  scientific  constitution  is  yet  to 
come,  and  which  are  still  abandoned  to  the  un- 
certainties of  vague  and  popular  discussion.  Al- 
though several  other  sciences  have  emerged  from 
this  state,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  none 
now  remain  in  it,  except  those  which  relate  to 
man  himself,  the  most  complex  and  most  difilcnlt 
subject  of  study  on  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
engaged. 

"  Concerning  the  physical  nature  of  man,  as  an 
organised  being— though  there  is  still  much  un- 
certainty and  much  controversy,  which  can  only 
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be  terminated  by  the  general  acknowledgment  and 
employment  of  stricter  rules  of  induction  than 
are  commonly  recognised;  there  is,  however,  a 
considerable  body  of  truths  which  all  who  have 
attended  to  the  subject  consider  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished ;  nor  is  there  now  any  radical  imperfec- 
tion in  the  method  observed  in  this  department  of 
science  by  its  most  distinguished  modem  teachers. 
But  the  laws  of  Mind,  and  even  in  a  greater  de- 
gree those  of  Society,  are  so  far  having  attained  a 
similar  state  of  even  partial  recognition,  that  it  is 
still  a  controversy  whether  they  are  capable  of 
becoming  subjects  of  science  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  among  those  who  are  agreed  on 
this  point,  there  reigns  the  most  irreconcilable 
diversity  on  almost  every  other.  Here,  therefiM^ 
if  anywhere,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding Books  may  be  expected  to  be  nsefuL 

"  If  on  matters  so  much  the  most  important 
with  which  the  human  intellect  can  occupy  itsdf, 
a  more  general  agreement  is  ever  to  exist  among 
thinkers ;  if  what  has  been  pronounced  '  the 
proper  study  of  mankind '  is  not  destined  to  re- 
main the  only  subject  which  philosophy  cannot 
succeed  in  rescuing  from  empiricism, — the  same 
processes,  through  which  the  laws  of  many 
simple  phenomena  have  by  general  acknowledg- 
ment been  placed  beyond  dispute,  must  be  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  applied  to  those  more 
difilcnlt  inquiries.  If  there  are  some  subjects  on 
which  the  results  obtained  have  finally  received 
the  unanimous  assent  of  all  who  have  attended  to 
the  proof,  and  others  on  which  mankind  have  not 
yet  been  equally  successful ;  on  which  the  most 
sagacious  minds  have  occupied  themselves  from 
the  earliest  date,  and  have  never  succeeded  in 
establishing  any  considerable  body  of  truths,  so 
as  to  be  beyond  denial  or  doubt ;  it  is  by  gene- 
ralizing the  methods  successfully  followed  in  the 
former  inquiries,  and  adapting  them  to  the  latter, 
that  we  may  hope  to  remove  this  blot  on  the  &ce 
of  science. 

Will  our  readers  believe  that  Mr.  Mill,  who 
has  in  the  foregoing  passage  as  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  as  it  is  possible  to  do  that  the 
science  of  Society,  and  of  course  Political  Eco- 
nomy as  a  part  of  it,  is  to  be  investig^ed  on 
analogous  methods  to  those  pursued  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  is  the  same  writer,  who  as  we  have 
shewn  under  Axioms  amd  Dbfihitiohs,  §  19,  has 
expressly  asserted  on  the  contrary,  that  Political 
Economy  is  essentially  an  abstract  science,  and 
its  method  the  a  priori  one  P  That  it  must  neces- 
sarily reason  from  assumptions  and  not  from 
facta.  That  the  a  priori  method  is  the  only  one 
by  which  truth  can  possibly  be  attained  in  any 
department  of  the  Social  Science  I  And  he 
anathematises  every  one  else  who  thinks  difie- 
rently. 

"  Can  suoh  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer^s  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder  1 " 

If,  then,  Political  Economy  is  to  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  exact  science,  we  may  say,  arguing 
from  the  general  analogy  of  science,  tlmt  there 
must  be  some  great  body  of  phenomena  connected 
together  by  some  one  principle,  or  idea ;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  of  the  same  wide  and  general  nature  as 
the  other  physical  sciences,  it  must  be  based  on 
Conceptions  and  Axioms  of  the  same  wide  and 
general  nature  that  they  are,  which  must  be 
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capable  of  explainiog  all  the  pheuomena.  More- 
over, as  the  general  conceptions  and  axioms  in 
Mechanical  Science  not  only  enable  as  to  attain 
desired  results,  bnt  also  explain  the  causes  of 
Mechanical  catastrophes,  which  can  be  shewn  to 
be  produced  bj  violating  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions and  laws  of  Mechanics,  so  it  is  a  test  of  the 
truth  of  general  Economical  conceptions  and 
axioms,   that  Economical  catastrophes  can  be 

E roved  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  vio- 
iting  these  conceptions  and  laws. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  general  conception  of 
the  Science  itself,  we  have  ftdly  explaincKa  under 
the  article  Ecomomt,  Political,  the  phases  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Science,  and  the  reasons  which  have  made  us 
adopt  the  conception  to  which  the  general  opinion 
of  European  Economists  is  now  gravitating,  that 
it  is  the  Science  of  Commerce,  or  of,- Wealth,  and 
that  its  true  function  is  to  investigate  the  Laws 
which  regulate  the  Exchangeable  Relations  of 
Quantities. 

Although  all  Economists  are  now  agreed,  we 
believe,  that  Political  Economy  treats  about 
Wealth,  there  are,  unfortunately,  the  widest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  what  Wealth  is,  and  there- 
fore as  to  what  are  the  true  limits  of  the  Science. 
Moreover,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  term  in  the 
subject  whose  meaning  is  agreed  upon  by  writers. 
We  shall  now  endeavour,  by  the  application  of 
the  Principle  of  the  Continuity  of  Science,  and 
the  Law  of  Continuity,  to  shew  that  these  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  may  be  settled  by  the  analogy 
of  other  sciences. 

Arguing,  then,  from  the  analogy  of  physical 
science,  we  may  lay  down  these  funoamental 
canons : — 

I.  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  and  Axioms  of 
eoery  Science  must  he  perfectly  Oeneral. 

II.  No  Oeneral  Conception  and  no  Oeneral 
Axiom  must  contain  any  term  xnooMng  more  than 
one  Fundamental  Idea, 

The  truth  of  this  is  manifest,  because  if  any 
term  involve  more  than  one  fundamental  idea,  it 
limits  the  generality  of  the  Conception,  or  the 
Axiom,  which  is  contrary  to  the  first  Canon. 

Consequently,  if  we  wish  to  bring  Political 
Economy  to  the  state  of  an  exact  science,  we  must 
carefully  examine  all  its  fundamental  Conceptions 
and  Axioms,  and  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  sim- 
plicity  and  generality  prescribed  by  the  above 
Canons,  and  hence  if  we  meet  with  Conceptions 
and  Axioms  which  violate  them,  by  containing 
several  ideas,  we  must  apply  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Inductive  Logic  to  discover  which  is  the 
single  true  general  idea,  and  eliminate  all  the 
other  accidental,  or  particular  ones. 

On  the  application  of  the  Law  of  Continuity  to 
determine  the  nature  of  an  Economic  Element^  or 
the  D^nition  of  Wealth. 

Every  great  science  is  founded  upon  some  single 
idea,  or  quality,  which  must  be  of  the  most  general 
nature;  and  every  quantity  that  possesses  that 
quality,  is  an  Element  in  that  science,  no  matter 
what  Its  nature  be,  or  what  other  qualities  it  may 
possess. 

Thus  every  substance  which  possesses  divers 
qualities  will  be  an  element  in  as  many  sciences 
as  it  has  qualities.  And  single  qualities  may 
exist  in  quantities  of  the  most  divers  natures. 

PAJIT  VI.      VOL.  I. 


It  thus  happens  that  in  every  science  there  are 
elements  of  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  form 
and  nature. 

Thus,  the  science  of  Arithmetic,  or  Algebra,  is 
the  science  of  number  or  measure,*  and  conse- 
quently whatever  may  be  numbered  or  measured, 
is  an  arithmetical  or  algebraical  element.  Thus, 
quantities  of  the  most  divers  natures  are  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Algebra,  or  Arithmetic, 
simply  from  their  capability  of  being  measured. 

Thus  time,  space,  velocity,  material  substances 
of  all  sorts,  which  have  no  other  property  in 
common  but  the  capability  of  being  measured,  are 
all  algebraical  elements. 

So  the  science  of  Mechanics,  in  its  most  general 
form,  treats  of  forces.  And  these  forces  are  of 
the  most  divers  natures  and  forms,  and  agree  in 
nothing  except  that  their  effects  may  be  measured. 

The  general  definition  of  force  in  Mechanics  is, 
Anything  that  cauees^  or  tends  to  cause^  motion. 

Thus,  some  forces  are  incorporeal,  invisible, 
and  intangible,  like  gravity. 

Others  may  be  material  and  corporeal,  like  the 
human  arm,  or  animals,  or  a  stream  of  water. 

So  there  is  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  of  steam. 

Others  are  explosive,  like  gunpowder. 

Now,  all  these  forces  of  the  most  diverse  natures, 
are  all  mechanical  elements,  because  they  all 
satisfy  the  general  mechanical  definition  of  force. 

So  also  in  Chemistry,  which  is  the  science  of 
the  combination  of  bodies,  there  are  elements  of 
the  most  diverse  natures,  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. 

Now,  Political  Economy  is  the  science  of  Values, 
or  Exchanges;  and  Economists  are  agreed  that 
the  test  of  wealth  is  its  capability  of  being  ex- 
changed. It  is  exclusively  founded  on  the  idea 
or  conception  oi exchangeability ^voi^  consequently, 
following  the  analogy  of  every  other  physical  sci- 
ence, wHATBVBR  cau  1)0  cxchanged  is  an  econo- 
mical element,  whatever  its  nature  be,  material  or 
immaterial,  enduring  or  evanescent. 

We  have,  then,  this  fundamental  conception  In 
Political  Economy,  that  whatever  can  be  ex- 
changed separately,  is  an  economic  element,  or  an 
article  of  wealth ;  and  the  totality  of  economic 
elements  is  the  wealth  of  a  country,  or  the  domain 
of  Political  Economy. 

The  criterion,  then,  of  an  economic  element  is 
this : — Can  it  be  valued  ?  Can  it  be  exchanged 
for  anything  separately,  and  independently  of  any- 
thing else  ? 

This  criterion  may  seem  a  very  simple  one,  and 
we  think  would  meet  with  general  assent;  and 
yet  its  application  requires,  in  many  cases,  a 
knowledge  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  is  the  test 
which  explains  the  fallacy  of  some  of  the  most  plau- 
sible but  fatal  currency  schemes,  which  have  pro- 
duced the  most  terrible  catastrophes  in  the  world. 

Arguing,  then,  from  the  general  analogy  of  the 
other  physical  sciences,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  economic  elements  of  a  great  variety 
of  different  forms  and  natures,  which  shall  possess 
no  quality  in  common,  but  that  of  being  measured 
in  value. 

Thus  we  have,  as  elements  containing  the  prin- 
ciple of  exchangeability,  some  that  are  material 
and  enduring,  some  that  are  material  but  perish- 
able, and  some  that  are  material,  and  whose  very 
use  implies  destruction. 

So  there  are  incorporeal  elements,  which  perish 
in  the  using,  like  music,  instruction  of  all  sorts,  &c. 
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There  are  incorporeal  elements,  which  last  only 
a  limited  time,  like  instmments  of  credit  of  all 
sorts,  copyrights,  patents,  &c. 

There  are  incorporeal  elements,  which  contain 
no  principle  of  decay  in  them  at  ^1,  as  the  Funds, 
shares  in  commercial  companies  of  all  sorts, 
ground-rents,  the  goodwill  of  a  business,  &c. 

Now  each  of  these  is  an  economical  element,  or 
an  article  of  wealth,  as  long  as  it  exists,  and  can 
be  exchanged ;  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  of  course 
it  is  no  longer  an  economic  element,  or  wealth. 

The  same  physical  substance  is  an  element  in  as 
many  sciences  as  it  has  qualities.  Thus,  man  is  an 
arithmetical  element,  because  he  can  be  numbered. 

He  is  a  mechanical  element,  because  he  is 
capable  of  exerting  mechanical  force. 

He  is  a  chemical  element,  because  his  body  con- 
sists of  elements  in  combination. 

He  is  an  economical  element,  because  he  is 
capable  of  being  valued,  either  in  slave  countries, 
where  he  can  he  corporeally  sold,  like  cattle ;  or 
in  free  countries,  where  his  services  of  all  sorts 
can  be  measured  in  money.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
country  are,  therefore,  parts  of  its  wealth,  or,  as 
Adam  Smith  said,  part  of  its  fixed  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  cannot  be  mea- 
sured in  value,  is  not  an  economic  element.  Thus, 
time  is  not  an  economic  element,  because  it  cannot 
be  valued,  it  cannot  be  bought  and  sold.  Nor  is 
velocity  an  economic  element ;  but  space  may  be, 
because  space  may  be  bought  and  sold. 

The  Law  of  Continuity  will  enable  us  to  elimi- 
nate the  intrusive  elements,  which  have  some- 
times been  held  to  be  necessary  to  the  definition 
of  wealth.  Thus,  various  writers,  all  admitting 
that  exchangeability  is  a  necessary  quality  of 
wealth,  have  clogged  it  with  other  ideas  as  requi- 
site to  it,  such  as  labour,  materiality,  durability, 
and  utility. 

Now,  with  respect  to  labour,  it  is  perfectly 
undoubted,  that  amering  quantities  of  Ubour  in 
no  way  whatever  affect  the  values  of  the  same 
qualities  of  articles. 

If  a  man  finds  a  nugget  of  gold  in  ten  minutes, 
and  another  man  takes  twelve  months  to  find  a 
precisely  similar  one,  that  causes  no  difference 
whatever  in  their  value. 

If  a  man  finds  a  diamond,  it  makes  no  diffe- 
rence whatever  in  its  value  whether  it  be  found 
after  the  labour  of  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  or 
a  month,  or  a  year,  or  any  number  of  years.  Hence 
we  see  that  varying  degrees  of  labour  have  no  in- 
fluence on  value.  Now  the  Law  of  Continuity  says, 
that  that  which  is  true  up  to  the  limits  ie  true  at  the 
limit;  and  as  we  find  that  varying  degrees  of 
labour  do  not  affect  value,  if  we  diminish  the 
labour  to  0,  the  same  doctrine  must  be  true,  and 
hence  we  eliminate  labour  from  the  definition  of 
wealth. 

Moreover,  we  observe  that  there  are  many 
things  which  may  have  any  quantity  of  labour 
bestowed  on  obtaining  them,  and  yet  have  no 
value ;  as,  for  instance,  the  03r8ter-shell,  in  which 
the  pearl  is  found,  or  the  rubbish  in  which  the 
diamond  is  found,  which  have  no  value,  although 
obtained  with  exactly  thd  same  labour  as  the 
pearl  and  the  diamond. 

There  are  also  many  things  which  have  value, 
upon  which  no  labour  at  all  has  ever  been  be- 
stowed, such  as  instruments  of  credit,  space  in 
towns,  &c. 


Hence  we  eee  that  Laboub  is  not  ike  Easmicii 
but  the  AcciBBNT  of  Wealth. 

We  therefore  eliminate  Labour  from  the 
definition  of  Wealth. 

We  next  observe  that  there  are  things  of  all  sorts 
which  have  value,  which  have  various  degrees  of 
durability ;  thus,  a  watch  lasts  very  long ;  cloUies 
last  a  shorter  time;  food  a  still  shorter  time; 
and  hence,  as  that  which  is  true  up  to  the  limit, 
is  true  at  the  limit,  it  fi>Uows  that  the  durability 
of  wealth  may  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
time,  and  yet  it  is  wealth. 

Heficcj  we  see  that  Dubabiutt  is  wot  the  £s- 
SENCB,  but  the  AcciDBHT  of  Wbalth. 

We  therefore. eliminate  DurabiUfy  firom  the 
definition  of  Wealth. 

This  at  once  furnishes  an  answer  to  Adaia 
Smith  and  Mr.  Mill. 

Smith  says  ^Book  IL,  c.  ill.),  that ''  The  labour 
of  a  servant  is  unproductive,  and  adds  to  the 
value  of  nothing ;  but  the  labour  of  the  manufac- 
turer  fixes  and  realises  itself  in  some  particular 
subject,  or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts  for 
some  time  at  least,  after  that  labour  is  past.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  stocked 
and  stored  up,  to  be  employed,  if  necessarj,  on 
some  other  occasion.    ♦    ♦    * 

*'  The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
orders  in  the  society  is  like  that  of  menial  ser- 
vants, unproductive  of  any  value^  and  does  not 
fix  or  realise  itself  in  any  permanent  subject,  or 
vendible  commodity,  which  endures  alter  that 
labour  is  past,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  labour  could  afterwards  be  procured.  The 
sovereign,  for  example,  with  all  the  officers  both 
of  justice  and  war  who  serve  under  him,  the 
whole  army  and  navy,  are  unproductive  labourers. 
They  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  by  a  part  of  the  annual  pmduce  of 
the  industry  of  other  people.  Their  service,  bow- 
ever  honourable,  how  useful,  or  how  neoeesary 
soever,  produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  service  can  afterwards  be  procured. 
The  protection,  security,  and  defence  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  efibct  of  their  labour  this  year, 
will  not  purchase  its  protection,  security,  and 
defence  for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  same  class 
must  be  ranked  some  both  of  the  gravest  and  most 
important,  and  some  of  the  most  frivolous  profes- 
sions; churchmen,  lawyers,  physicians,  men  of 
letters  of  all  kinds ;  players,  buffoons,  musicians, 
opera  singers,  opera  dancers,  &c.  The  labour  of 
the  meanest  of  these  has  a  certain  value,  regulated 
by  the  very  same  principles  which  r^^ulate  that 
of  every  other  sort  of  labour ;  and  that  of  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  produces  nothing  which 
could  afterwards  purchase,  or  procure  an  equal 
quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamation  of  the 
actor,  the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of 
the  musician,  the  work  of  all  of  them  perishes  in 
the  very  instant  of  its  production." 

Smith  says  that  the  labour  of  soldiers  and 
judges  is  unproductive,  because  the  protectioii 
and  security  purchased  by  it  this  year,  will  not 
purchase  it  for  the  next  year.  He  might  just  as 
well  have  said  that  those  who  sell  food  of  all 
sorts  are.  unproductive  labourers,  because  the 
dinner  which  we  eat,  and  which  supports  us  to- 
day, will  not  support  us  to-morrow;  or  that  a 
tailor  is  an  unproductive  labourer,  because  the 
clothes  we  wear  out  this  year  will  not  fMroted  as 
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next  year.  He  has  not  given  as  the  least  notion 
of  how  long  things  mnst  last  after  they  are  pro- 
duced, before  they  are  destroyed,  to  entitle  their 
producer  to  be  called  a  productive  labourer. 
Hence  the  degree  of  durability  is  immaterial, 
hence  by  the  Law  of  Continuity  we  may  elimi- 
nate it  altogether. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  Mr.  Mill.  He 
tells  us  at  page  8,  vol.  i.,  that  *^  Every  thing  forms 
therefore  a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power  of 
purchasing^—z,  definition  which  is  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable, and  is,  in  fact,  the  true  one.  Now 
this  definition  is  manifestly  perfectly  general,  and 
therefore,  according  to  it,  everything,  no  matter 
what  its  nature  be,  for  which  anything  can  be 
had  in  exchange,  is  Wealth.  This,  manifestly, 
is  contrary  to  Smith's  notion  in  the  last  extract, 
for  as  the  labour  of  the  soldiers,  judges,  musi- 
cians, &C.,  is  paid  f(»r,  and  therefore  has  power  of 
purchasing,  it  must  be  wealth.  But  at  page  59 
of  the  same  volume,  when  he  comes  to  enumerate 
what  he  considers  to  be  Wealth,  he  says  that 
utilities  produced  by  labour  are  of  three  sorts ; 
utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  outward  objects ; 
utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  human  beings; 
and  lastly,  utilities  not  fixed  or  embodied  in  anv 
object,  but  consbting  in  a  mere  service  rendered. 
He  then  says,  *'  Utilities  of  the  third  class,  con- 
sisting in  pleasures  which  only  exist  while  being 
enjoyed,  and  services  which  only  exist  while 
being  performed,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  wealth, 
except  by  an  acknowledged  metaphor.  It  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  wealth,  to  be  susceptible 
of  accumulation ;  things  which  cannot,  after  be- 
ing produced,  be  kept  for  some  time  before  being 
nse^  are  never,  I  think,  regarded  as  wealth,  since 
however  much  of  them  may  be  produced  and 
enjoyed,  the  person  benefited  by  them  is  no  richer, 
is  nowise  Improved  in  circumstances.  But  there 
is  not  so  distinct  a  violation  of  usage  in  consider- 
ing as  wealth  any  product  which  is  both  useful 
and  susceptible  of  accumulation.  The  skill,  and 
the  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  artisans  of 
a  country,  are  reckoned  part  of  its  wealth,  no  less 
than  their  tools  and  machinery.  According  to 
this  definition  we  should  regard  all  labour  as  pro- 
ductive, which  is  employed  in  zresAing  permanent 
utilities,  whether  embodied  in  human  beings,  or 
in  any  other  animate  or  inanimate  objects." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  last  extract  is  incon- 
sistent with  Mr.  Miirs  own  definition  of  wealth, 
which  was  peHectly  general.  For  here  he  has 
introduc<^  the  limitation  that  wealth  must  be 
susceptible  of  accumulation.  But  here  he  does 
not  say  what  is  the  degree  of  permanence  which 
objects  must  possess  to  be  called  wealth.  Is  it 
to  be  a  minute,  or  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  month, 
or  a  year?  The  durability  of  a  minute  will 
satisfy  Mr.  Mill's  requirement  of  "  some  time," 
as  well  as  a  year.  And  therefore,  by  the  Law  of 
Continuity,  we  eliminate  durability  altogether. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  Socrates,  with  his  strong 
common  sense,  settled  the  matter  22  centuries 
ago.  In  the  Dialogue  of  ^schines  Socbaticus, 
which  we  have  given,  the  question  discussed  was, 
What  was  weidth?  And  Socrates  rightly  de- 
cides, that  whatever  wDl  purchase  anything  else 
is  wealth.  He  says  that  if  a  man  gains  his  livmg 
by  giving  instruction,  that  instruction  is  as  much 
wealth  as  gold  or  silver.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
principles  of  Inductive  Logic  and  Socrates  are  in 


complete  harmony  with  each  other.  We,  there- 
fore, altogether  reject  the  notion  that  any  degree 
of  permanence  is  necessary  to  wealth. 

With  respect  to  materiality,  we  cannot  apply 
the  Law  of  Continuity  to  that,  because  there  are 
not  various  degrees  of  materiality.  A  quantity 
is  either  wholly  material  or  wholly  immaterial, 
and  cannot  pass  from  one  state  into  the  other. 
But  as  there  are  enormous  masses  of  incorporeal 
property,  which  are  bought  and  sold  every  day. 
Just  the  same  as  corporeal  property,  that  is  quite 
sufficient  to  eliminate  materiality  from  the  con- 
ception of  wealth. 

With  respect  to  utility,  that  is  so  vague  and 
uncertain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  is. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  utUity.  It 
entirely  depends  upon  the  individual.  It  is 
sunpler  to  say  that  what  people  want  and  will  pay 
for,  is  useful,  or  wealth. 

We  therefore  eliminate  all  intrusive  elements, 
and  finally  have  exchangeability,  as  the  sole  idea 
of  wealth.  Moreover,  all  degrees  of  exchange- 
ability are  excluded  by  the  same  Law  of  Conti' 
nuiiu.  If  a  thine  is  exchangeable  at  iJl,  it  is 
wealth,  quite  independently  of  the  area  of  its 
exchangeability.  There  is  probably  nothing 
which  has  universal  exchangeability.  Pkce  gold 
money  in  a  position  where  it  ceases  to  be  ex- 
changeable, and  it  is  not  wealth.  What  use 
would  a  bag  full  of  sovereigns  be  among*the  Red 
Indians,  or  in  the  centre  of  Africa  ?  Hence,  if  a 
thing  possesses  the  lowest  degree  of  exchange- 
ability, it  is  wealth.  This  doctrine  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  subject  of  Credit;  because  there 
are  enormous  masses  of  credit  which  never  per- 
form m(M-e  than  a  single  exchange,  and  yet  they 
are  to  be  accounted  as  wealth,  as  much  as  more 
general  forms  of  credit.  In  fact,  probably  the 
largest  portion  of  the  circulating,  or  purchasing, 
power  of  this  country  consists  of  credit,  which 
never  moves  but  once. 

These  considerations  j3hew  that  vast  quantities 
of  property  must  be  brought  into  Political  Eco- 
nomy, which  have  never  been  alluded  to  in  any 
English  work  on  the  subject,  such  as  Copyright, 
Patents,  Annuities  of  all  sorts,  which  quite  over- 
throw many  doctrines  which  are  considered  as 
ftmdamental. 

Application  of  the  Law  of  Continuity  to  settle  the 
Definition  of  Consumption. 

The  Law  of  Continuity  may  be  very  exten- 
sively used  to  settle  most  of  the  other  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Political  Economy.  Thus,  we 
may  use  it  to  eliminate  the  intrusive  element 
from  the  Definition  of  Consumption.  That  word 
is  used  frequently  to  mean  destruction.  But 
things  which  are  purchased,  are  of  all  degrees  of 
destructibility,  from  infinity  downwards.  Hence, 
as  the  word  "  consumers  "  is  taken  to  mean  pur- 
chasers, whether  the  thing  purchased  be  destruc- 
tible or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  destructibility 
is  the  intrusive  element,  and  that  the  true 
economic  meaning  of  consumption  is  simply 
purchase. 

Application  of  the  Law  of  Continuity  to  determine 
the  Definition  and  Limits  of  the  Currency. 
We  shall  now  treat  of  a  very  important  appli- 
cation of  the  Law  of  Con<ini«%— namely,  to 
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examine  the  controversies  regarding  the  definition 
of  currency. 

The  controversies  as  to  what  should  be  included 
under  the  term  "currency,"  had  not  begun  in 
Adam  Smith's  day,  and  consequently  he  does  not 
discuss  the  point.  But  it  is  quite  clear  from  his 
work,  that  he  included  all  forms  of  paper  credit 
Buder  the  term  money,  or  currency. 

In  Book  n.,  c.  i.,  he  classes  as  floating  capital, 
the  MoNBT  by  means  of  which  things  are  distri- 
buted to  their  proper  consumers.  He  then  treats 
paper  money  as  in  all  respects  the  same  as  gold 
and  silver  for  economical  purposes.  He  says — 
(Book  II.,  c.  ii.) — "  There  are  several  different 
sorts  of  paper  money ;  but  the  circulating  notes  of 
banks  ana  bankers  are  the  species  which  is  best 
known,  and  which  seems  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose.'*  Here  he  expressly  says,  there  are 
other  sorts  of  paper  money,  which  perform  the 
function  of  circulation,  besides  bank  notes.  Now, 
what  are  these  other  sorts  but  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  forms  of  credit  ?  He  then  shews  that 
bank  notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  money. 
And  how  can  one  species  of  debts  be  currency 
and  others  not  ?  In  Book  III.,  c.  i.,  he  speaks 
of  the  commerce  which  is  can-ied  on  by  every 
civilized  society,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  the  country.  "  It  consists  of  the  ex- 
change of  rude  for  manufactured  produce,  either 
immediately  or  by  the  intervention  of  money,  or 
of  some  sort  of  paper  which  represents  money. *^ 
Now,  as  bills  of  exchange  perform  the  greatest 
part  of  these  exchanges,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
Smith  considered  them  as  part  of  the  money  or 
currency  of  the  country. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  perfectly  certain 
from  these,  as  well  as  many  other  passages  that 
might  be  cited,  that  Smith  clearly  meant  that  all 
forms  of  credit  were  part  of  the  currency.  And 
this  continued  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  writers  and  speakers,  as  is  fully  shewn 
under  the  word  Cubbenct,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

In  recent  times,  however,  a  different  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  an  influential  sect  in  this 
country.  This  doctrine  began  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in 
1832,  and  still  more  strongly  before  that  of  1840. 
ITiey  exclusively  limit  the  term  currency  to 
Bank  Notes  payable  on  demand  only,  and  rigor- 
ously exclude  all  other  forms  of  paper  credit 
from  that  term ;  and  they  maintain  that  there  are 
certain  laws  which  apply  to  Bank  Notes,  payable 
on  demand,  and  not  to  other  forms  of  credit. 

This  opinion  they  support  i)y  certain  legal 
reasons,  which  we  shall  not  investigate  here,  as 
that  is  fully  done  under  Currency.  We  shall 
merely  apply  the  Law  of  Continuity  to  ascertain 
whether  this  distinction  is  tenable  or  not. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  a  Currency 
which  we  have  obtained  (Cubbenct),  at  once 
shews  the  untenable  nature  of  this  distinction.  We 
have  shewn  that  Aristotle  gave  the  true  concep- 
tion of  a  currency,  that  it  is  a  pledge  that  we  may 
eflect  a  future  exchange.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  repre- 
sentative of  debt,  or  of  services  due,  and  for 
which  no  equivalent  has  been  received.  And 
this  pledge  may  either  be  in  the  material  and 
general  form  of  money,  which  is  only  the  highest 
and  most  general  form  of  Credit,  or  it  may  be  in 
the  incorporeal  and  particular  form  of  Credit, 


whether  expressed  on  paper  or  not  Now  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  there  can  be  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  a  debt  promised  to  be  paid  one 
year  hence,  or  eleven  months  hence,  or  ten  months 
hence,  or  one  month  hence,  or  a  week  hence,  or  a 
day  hence. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  different  degrees  of 
the  distance  of  payment  do  not  affect  the  natmre 
of  the  thing.  Therefore,  by  the  Law  of  Omiinmity^ 
that  which  is  true  up  to  the  limit  is  true  at  the 
limit;  if  we  diminish  the  postponement  of  the 
payment  to  0,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  cannot 
affect  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  possible  distinction  in  principle  between 
notes  payable  at  any  date  after  demand,  and  those 
pavable  on  demand. 

Nor  can  a  debt  in  one  form  be  different  in 
its  nature  from  a  debt  in  another  form,  hence  a 
promise  to  pay  cannot  be  different  in  kind  from 
an  acceptance,  because  they  are  both,  in  fact,  en- 
gagements to  pay. 

Hence  there  is  no  distinction  in  kind  between 
Bills,  or  Notes,  payable  after  date,  or  on  demand. 

The  palpable  absurdity  of  supposing  that  there 
is  any  distinction  in  principle  between  notes  pay- 
able on  demand,  and  after  a  certain  date,  will 
appear  still  more  strongly  if  we  take  a  particular 
case.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  country  banks 
in  this  country  to  issue  notes  payable  at  certain 
dates  after  demand,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
themselves  from  a  sudden  demand  for  gold,  when 
communication  with  the  metropolis  was  slow. 
In  some  districts  these  notes  were  payable  20 
days  after  demand.  Now,  the  express  doctrine 
of  the  sect  above  alluded  to,  excludes  these  notes 
from  the  term  currency.  Now  these  notes  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  circulated  goods  just  in 
the  same  way  as  if  they  were  payable  on  demand. 
And  we  may  ask, — If  they  were  not  currency, 
what  were  they  f  Moreover,  they  became  cur- 
rency on  the  day  they  became  payable.  Now, 
of  course  they  were  only  payable  during  business 
hours.  So  we  have  this  consequence : — During 
the  19  days  they  were  circulating,  tliey  were  not 
currency.  They  were  not  currency  nntil  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock  at  which  the  bank  doors  were 
opened.  At  the  last  stroke,  when  the  bank  doors 
were  opened,  they  were  payable  on  demand ;  and 
then,  at  one  stroke  of  the  clock,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  they  were  suddenly  transmuted 
into  currency !  Being  something  before,  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  in  a  single  instant  they 
changed  their  natnre,  and  became  currency! 
Can  the  force  of  absurdity  go  farther  ?  Hence 
we  see  that  the  Law  of  Continuity  entirely  anni- 
hilates the  false  distinction  which  has  been 
erected  between  different  forms  of  paper  credit 

Application  of  the  Law  of  Continuity  to  MicardoU 
Distinction  between  Fixed  and  Floating  CapitaL 
Adam  Smith  has  divided  Stock  into  two  fun- 
damentally distinct  portions:  one,  which  the 
owner  uses  directly  for  himself,  which  he  calls 
revenue;  the  other  which  he  employs  lor  the 
purpose  of  profit  or  production,  which  he  calb 
capital.  And  in  this  distinction  he  has  been 
followed  by  nearly  every  other  Economist,  The 
distinction  is  manifestly  a  just  one,  and  founded 
in  nature ;  because  the  one  is  a  stationary  quan- 
tity, and  the  other  is  an  increasing  one.  Mr. 
McCulloch,  it  is  true,  lias  objected  to  this,  and 
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deoommatee  capital  the  accamnlation  of  existing 
products.  (Capitai«,  §  31.)  Bat  he  has  evidently 
missed  the  true  ground  of  the  distinction  which 
is  foanded  in  nature. 

Now  we  see  that  Smith  makes  the  distinction 
between  Capital  and  Revenue  to  consist  exclu- 
sively in  the  method  of  using  the  thing,  or  to 
reside  in  the  mind  of  its  owner,  and  not  to  be 
anything  inherent  in  the  thing  itself. 

JBut  Smith  has  further  subdivided  Capital  itself. 
And  his  distinction  is  an  exact  analogy  with  his 
distinction  between  Capital  itself  and  Revenue, 
namely — it  is  according  to  the  method  of  using 
the  thing,  and  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  He  divides  Capital  into  Fixed  and 
Floating;  the  former  being  Capital  which  re- 
mains m  possession  of  the  Capitalist,  and  from 
which  he  only  makes  a  profit  by  its  use;  the 
latter  being  that  which  passes,  or  floats  away 
from  him  altogether,  and  whose  value  only  is 
replaced  to  him  by  the  purchaser.  Now  this 
distinction  is  by  no  means  futile  or  unnecessary ; 
it  is  attended  by  very  important  consequences. 
As,  for  instance,  the  too  rapid  conversion  of  float- 
ing into  fixed  Capital  may  be  productive  of  very 
serious  inconvenience  to  a  country. 

Ricardo,  however,  has  totally  missed  the  true 
nature  of  Smith's  distinction  between  fixed  and 
floating  capital,  and  has  introduced  what  Mr. 
Senior  has  aptly  termed  a  cross  distinction.  He 
says  (^Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
Hon,  drd  edit.,  p.  26,)  "  According  as  Capital  is 
rapidlv  perishable,  and  requires  to  be  frequently 
reproduced,  or  is  of  slow  consumption,  it  is  classed 
under  the  heads  of  circulating,  or  of  fixed  capital.'* 
Now  this  is  a  distinction  of  a  totally  diffei'ent 
nature  from  that  of  Smith,  because  it  makes  the 
distinction  reside  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 
Moreover,  as  Ricardo  says  in  a  note  to  this  very 
passage,  *^  A  division  not  essential,  and  in  which 
the  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  accurately 
drawn."  This  last  expression  is  perfectly  true. 
Capital  is  of  all  den-ees  of  perishability,  and 
where  is  the  exact  Tine  to  be  drawn  between 
fixed  and  floating  capital  ?  At  what  degree  of 
perishability  does  one  shade  into  the  other  ?  The 
Zfaw  of  Continuity  shews  there  can  be  no  such 

?oint.  The  distinction  is  therefore  a  false  one. 
'he  true  distinction  lies  in  the  method  of  use^  and 
not  in  the  degree  of  perishability.  It  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  we  take  Ricardo's  distinction,  the 
expression  of  converting  floating  into  fixed  capital, 
becomes  absolute  nonsense ;  whereas,  when  it  is 
referred  to  method  of  use,  it  is  intelligible  and  of 
great  importance. 

Application  of  the  Law  of  Continuity  to  the 

Ricardian  System  of  Political  Economy, 
We  have  shewn  that  Condillac  published  a 
treatise  in  the  same  year  as  the  Wealth  of  No' 
tions  appeared,  in  which  he  ti'eated  Economic 
Science  as  the  Science  of  Commerce,  or  of  Ex- 
changes, and  this  is  the  conception  of  it,  which 
is  now  becoming  general  among  modern  econo- 
mists. Condillac  having  formed  this  conception 
of  it,  instinctively  from  the  analogy  of  Physical 
Science,  never  supposed  it  possible  that  there 
could  be  more  than  one  general  Theory  of  Value. 
He  shews  that  all  variations  of  value  are  caused 
by  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  demand  and 
the  quantity  of  the  supply.    This  treatise,  how- 


ever, was  generally  neglected,  and  Smith's,  which 
was  published  the  same  year,  shortly  attained 
universal  celebrity,  and  became  the  principal 
work  on  the  subject. 

Ricardo,  the  next  most  influential  writer  in  this 
country,  has  nowhere  expressly  stated,  what  his 
conception  of  the  Science  was.  But  it  is  clear 
from  his  work,  that  the  idea  of  it,  which  was 
floating  in  his  mind,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Con- 
dillac. And  this  view  is  now  becoming  general 
among  economists,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
conception,  it  may  be  defined  to  be  the  Science 
which  treats  of  the  Laws  which  Regulate  theEx' 
changeable  Relations  of  Quantities.  The  ex- 
changeable relation  of  any  two  quantities  what- 
ever, being  denominated  their  value  with  respect 
to  each  other. 

The  object,  then,  of  Political  Economy  is  to 
ascertain  the  Laws  of  Value. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  let  A  and  B  be 
any  two  quantities  whatever,  supposed  perfectly 
general,  it  is  quite  clear  that  their  exchangeable 
relations  are  contained  in  the  following  limits : — 
00  A    »    OB 
&c.     «    &c. 
2A     »    ^B 
A     »       B 
^A     «.    2B 

&C.  SB  &C. 

OA      =   ooB 

That  is  where  the  exchangeable  relation  be- 
tween A  and  B  gradually  and  continuously 
changes,  from  where  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  A  will  exchange  for  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  B,  to  where  the  least  possible  quantity  of  A 
will  exchange  for  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  B. 

Now,  the  Law  of  Continuity,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Whewell  C^ov.  Org,  jReTwr.,  ;?.  221),  says:— 
'*  That  a  quantity  cannot  pass  from  one  amount  to 
another  by  any  change  of  conditions,  without  pasS' 
ing  through  ml  intermediate  degrees  of  magnitude^ 
according  to  the  intermediate  conditions** 

He  also  says,  p.  223, "  The  evidence  of  the  Law 
of  Continuity  resides  in  the  universality  of  those 
ideas  which  enter  into  our  apprehension  of  Laws  of 
Nature.  When,  of  two  quantities,  one  depends 
upon  the  other,  the  I^aw  of  Continuity  necessarily 
governs  this  dependence.  Every  philosopher  has 
the  power  of  applying  this  law,  in  proportion  as 
he  has  the  faculty  of  apprehending  the  ideas 
which  he  employs  in  his  inductioa,  with  the 
same  clearness  and  steadiness  which  belong  to 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  quantity,  space,  and 
I  number.  To  those  who  possess  this  faculty,  the 
law  is  a  rule  of  very  wide  and  decisive  appli- 
cation. Its  use  is  seen  rather  in  the  disproof  of 
erroneous  views,  and  in  the  correction  of  false 
propositions,  than  in  the  invention  of  new  truths. 
It  is  a  test  of  truth  rather  than  an  instrument  of 
discovery,"  which  is  the  true  function  of  all  logic. 

Now,  before  we  examine  any  particular  laws 
which  have  been  proposed  as  regulating  particular 
cases  of  value,  we  may  affirm,  by  virtue  of  the 
Law  of  Continuity : — 

I.  That  if  it  can  be  indubitably  proved  that  aht 
particular  law  holds  good  a/  amy  one  point  in  the 
range  of  prices,  that  same  law  must  necessarily 
hold  good  at  aja.  points  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  prices. 

II.  That  as  the  symbols  A  and  B  are  perfectly 
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general^  if  Awr  law  whatever  eon  he  proved  to  hold 
good  in  the  variations  of  the  exchangeable  relations 
of  ANT  tiDO  quantities  whatever,  that  same  law 
must  necessarily  hold  good  in  the  exchangeahle 
relations  o/all  quantities  whatevor. 

Thus,  by  the  Law  of  Continuity  we  are  enabled 
to  aflSrm : — 

Hiat  if  AHT  law  whatever  can  be  proved  to  be 
true  at  ant  one  point  in  the  range  of  prices,  be- 
tween ANT  two  quantities  whatever,  that  same  law 
must  be  necessarily  true  at  kll  points  in  the  range 
of  prices,  and  behoeen  all  quantities  whatever. 

Thus  we  afSrm  by  virtue  of  the  Principle  of 
the  Continaity  of  Science,  and  arguing  from  the 
analogy  of  every  other  physical  science,  that, 
however  varied  and  complicated  the  different 
phenomena  of  value  may  appear  to  be,  there  can 
by  no  possibility  be  more  than  one  grand  general 
Theory  of  Value,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Now  in  the  progress  of  the  dinerent  Physical 
Sciences,  different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to 
which  was  the  true  general  Theory  of  the  Science. 
But  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  supposing  that  it  conld 
be  built  on  more  than  one  general  theory,  or  be- 
lieved in  two  fundamentally  distinct  theories  at 
the  same  time.  In  Astronomy  there  have  been  the 
Theory  of  Ptoleniy,  and  the  Theory  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  the  Theory  of  Copernicus,  all  of 
which  may  have  had  their  admirers.  But  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  believing,  or  being  required  to 
believe,  in  all  these  different  theories  at  the  same 
time.  No  one  ever  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy, in  which  one  chapter,  or  class  of  pheno- 
mena, was  explained  by  the  Theory  of  Ptolemy, 
another  class  of  phenomena  by  the  Theory  of 
Copernicus,  and  another  class  of  phenomena  by 
the  Theory  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  three  or  four 
other  classes  of  phenomena  by  as  many  different 
theories. 

So  in  Optics,  there  have  been  the  Emission 
Theonr  and  the  Wave  Theoij,  both  of  which 
have  had  their  supporters.  But  neither  party 
ever  thought  it  possible  to  believe  in  both  theo- 
ries at  once,  or  ever  dreamt  of  writing  a  Treatise 
on  Optics,  in  which  one  class  of  phenomena  was 
explained  by  one  thtery,  and  another  class  by  the 
other  theory. 

So,  throughout  the  range  of  Physical  Science, 
every  one  knows,  that  it  is  the  very  object  of 
induction  to  obtain  the  onb  general  theory  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  all  the  phenomena.  To  sup- 
pose that  any  Physical  Science  conld  be  based  on 
a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  hair  of  every  Physicist  stand 
on  end. 

And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  Rlcardo  does. 
His  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Science  is 
perfectly  just,  and  agrees  with  that  of  Condillac, 
But  Coadiliac  never  supposed  that  there  could  be 
more  than  one  general  Theory  of  Value,  and  he 
shews  that  all  variations  of  Value  are  reducible  to 
this  single  general  principle.  But  how  does 
Bicardo  proceed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  gigantic  masses  of 
property  whidi  are  not  even  mentioned  in  his 
work.  But  in  the  comparatively  small  portion 
of  wealth  he  does  treat  of,  he  says  that  in  one 
class  of  cases,  the  Value  of  things  are  governed 
by  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand ;  in  another 
class  of  cases,  by  the  Cost  of  Production  of  the 
things  themselves ;  in  a  third  class  of  cases,  by 


the  Cost  of  Prodnction  of  the  last  quantity  raised 
in  a  fourth  class,  Wages,  by  a  different  law  alto- 
gether. Some  of  his  followers  have  introdiiced 
another  Law  of  Value  for  a  class  of  cases  not 
mentioned  by  him ;  and  if  we  take  into  eonsidera- 
tion  that  enormous  mass  of  wealth  of  whose  exist- 
ence he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  at  least  six— probably  many  more— dis- 
tinct and  contradictory  Theones  of  Value  to  «»- 
struct  the  Science  of  Economics  I 

But,  more  than  that,  in  chap,  xxx.,  be  admits 
that  the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand  regulates  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  for  a  limited  period, 
and  then,  at  some  particular  point,  it  saddenly 
changes  mto  the  law  of  Costof  Prodwcium;  and 
then,  as  price  continues  to  change,  it  then  sud- 
denly goes  back  again  to  the  law  of  Snj^flg  omd 
Demand. 

That  is  to  say,  that  while  a  quantity  is  under- 
going a  continuous  change  of  magnitude,  it  » 
subject  to  a  certain  law  up  to  one  point,  at  which 
it  is  subject  to  a  totally  distinct  law.  As  soon, 
then,  as  it  has  passed  through  this  point,  it  sud- 
denly becomes  subject  to  the  other  law,  and 
continues  so  during  all  the  remainder  of  its 
changes  of  magnitude.  At  the  very  statement  of 
such  a  doctrine,  it  would  be  instantly  condemned 
by  eveiT  Physicist. 

But  Ricardo  had  before  him  what  every  man 
of  science  will  see  to  be  the  true  law,  and  yet  he 
failed  to  recognise  its  universality.  Heqnotes 
from  a  work  of  Lord  Lauderdale's,  entitled  Am 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Publie 
Wealth,  which  contains  little  else  of  any  worth, 
what  is  clearly  the  true  general  law  of  Political 
Economy. 

Lord  Lauderdale  says,  p.  12,  that  of  two 
quantities  which  may  each  vary,  if  we  sappoee 
the  variation  to  take  place  in  one  of  tiiem  nrst, 
the  other  remaining  the  same,  its  value  would  be 
Influenced  hj  four  causes : — 

It  would  increase  in  value — 

n.^  From  a  Diminution  of  Quantity • 
(2.)  From  an  Increase  of  Demand. 

It  would  diminii^h  in  value — 

fl.^  From  an  Increase  of  Quantity, 
2.)  From  a  Diminution  of  Demand. 

Now,  as  the  variations  of  the  other  qoantity 
wUl  be  influenced  by  the  same  four  canses,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  variations  of  both  quantities 
will  be  influenced  by  eight  independent  canses, 
and  if  these  be  connected  in  the  form  of  an  alge- 
braical equation,  that  will  be  manifestly  the  tme 
general  equation  of  Political  Economy. 

Such  a  general  equation  must  mimlfestlj  com- 
prehend the  whole  science ;  and  as  it  contains  no 
less  than  bight  independent  variables,  it  at 
once  shews  the  extremely  complicated  nature  of 
the  science. 

Now,  Ricardo  admits  it  to  be  tme  for  all 
monopolized  commodities,  and  for  all  others 
during  a  limited  period.  But  his  want  of  training 
in  Inductive  Science  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  if  it  be  true  in  any  one  case,  it  must  be  tme 
in  all. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Law  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand, of  which  the  above  extract  from  Lord 
Lauderdale  is  the  full  expression,  is  admitted  by 
all  Economists  to  be  &ue  when  the  price  oi 
things  is  very  low,  and  it  is  also  admitted  to  be 
true  when  the  price  is  very  high.    No  other  law 
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whatever  bat  that  of  Supply  and  Demand  operates 
at  the  extremes  of  price;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
manifest,  by  the  Law  qfContinuiiy^  that  all  inter- 
mediate prices  must  be  govenied  solely  by  the 
same  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand,  The  Law  of 
Continuity^  tho^rore,  proves  that  all  the  proposed 
distinctions  of  different  classes  of  cases  are  utterly 
false,  and  to  be  rejected  from  a  true  scientific 
treatment  of  the  science. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  above  is  the  true 
general  equation  of  Political  Economy,  and  the 
whole  science  must  be  constructed,  taking  that 
equation  as  the  basis. 

In  obtaining  this  general  expression,  we  have 
followed  the  method  usual  in  all  physical  science. 
We  have  obtained  the  Independent  Variahlee^  and 
they  are  connected  in  a  Greneral  Law,  or  Formula. 
This  insures  certainty  in  the  Science.  But  it  is 
in  the  last  point  that  the  real  difficulty  arises, 
namely,  in  giving  precision^  or  numerical  amounts, 
to  the  CoefficienU.  It  is  difficult,  probably  impos- 
sible to  say,  what  numerical  variations  in  supply 
and  demand  produce  certain  numerical  variations 
in  price.  This  has  been  attempted  in  some  cases, 
as  that  of  corn,  but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
obtain  exact  numerical  data. 

It  is  this  difficulty,  or  rather  let  us  say  the 
entire  impossibility  of  giving  exact  numerical 
values  to  the  coefficients,  that  makes  many  writers 
suppose  it  impossible  to  make  Political  Economy 
an  exact  Science.  Thus  Professor  Caimes,  com- 
menting upon  a  former  statement  of  ours,  shewing 
why  Political  Economy  might  be  made  an  exact 
science,  says  that  for  a  science  to  be  an  "  exact** 
one,  it  is  necessary  that  its  laws  be  capable  of 
precise  quantitative  statement.  This,  however,  is 
an  error  which  has  been  specially  noticed  by 
Ck>mte  (Comtb),  who  well  points  out  the  diffe- 
rence between  certainty  taia  precision  in  science. 
To  constitute  an  exact  science,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  precise  numerical  laws  can  be  ascer- 
tained, but  only  that  the  reasoning  be  exact  or 
certain.  In  Political  Economy  the  causes  of  phe - 
nomena  can  be  ascertained  with  positive  cer- 
tainty, and  if  we  want  to  produce  any  given  effect, 
the  proper  method  of  producing  it  can  be  pointed 
out  with  absolute  certainty.  This  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  it  an  exact  science, 
because  the  method  of  producing  the  result  being 
pointed  out  with  certainty,  it  mav  be  followed 
until  the  required  result  is  produced. 

These  examples,  out  of  many  which  might  be 
adduced,  will  serve  to  shew  how  the  ordinary 
principles  of  Inductive  Logic  may  be  used  to 
decide  controversies,  both  as  to  the  Conceptions 
and  the  Axioms  of  Political  Economy. 
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OOPTBIOHT  is  the  name  of  a  certain  species 
of  incorporeal  property. 

It  is  the  exclusive  right  of  receiving  the  profits 
from  pablishing  and  selling  works  of  literature 
and  art. 

We  have  fully  explained  under  Cbidit  and 
Propbrtt,  that  property  is  a  right  residing  in 
the  person,  and  that  there  may  be  property  in 
things  which  already  exist,  and  also  property  in 
things  which  will  only  come  into  existence  at  a 
future  period.  The  former  is  usually  called  corpo- 
real property,  and  the  latter  incorporeal  property. 

Thus  there  may  be  property,  or  the  exclusive 
right,  to  use  a  manuscript,  or  a  printed  book,  and 
there  may  also  be  the  property,  or  exclusive 
right,  to  multiply  and  sell  copies  of  the  manu- 
script, or  book,  and  appropriate  the  profits.  This 
latter  property  is  called  Copyright,  and  is  mani- 
festly a  distinct  property  from  the  former. 

We  have  also  shewn  that  every  future  profit 
whatever  has  a  present  value,  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold,  like  property  in  any  material 
existing  substance.  This  mass  of  property  re- 
ceives difierent  names,  according  to  the  source 
of  the  profit,  such  as  the  goodtuUl  of  a  business, 
the  practice  of  a  profession,  the  patent  of  an  in- 
vention, the  shares  in  a  commercial  company,  the 
fundst  and  annuities  of  all  sorts,  credit,  and  Copt- 

KIOHT. 

Now,  as  economists  are  agreed  that  whatever 
is  exchangeable  is  wealth,  it  follows  that  this 
enormous  mass  of  property  is  wealth,  nay,  it  is 
probable  that  19-20ths  of  existing  wealth  is  in 
this  form,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  word 
about  it  in  any  English  work  on  Political  Eco- 
nomv! 

The  only  English  work  on  Political  Economy 
that  we  are  aware  of  at  present,  that  even  men- 
tions copyright,  is  Dr.  Whately's  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy^  p.  6,  where  he  says,  "  In  many 
cases  where  an  exchange  really  takes  place,  the 
fact  is  liable  (till  the  attention  is  called  to  it),  to 
be  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  our  not  seeing 
any  actual  transfer  from  hand  to  hand  of  a  mate- 
rial object.  For  instance,  when  the  Copyright  of 
a  book  is  sold  to  a  bookseller,  the  article  trans- 
ferred is  not  the  mere  paper  covered  with  writing, 
bnt  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing. It  is  plain,  however,  on  a  moment's 
thought,  that  the  transaction  is  as  real  an  ex- 
change as  that  which  takes  place  between  the 
bookseller  and  his  customers,  who  buy  copies 
of  the  work." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Copyright  is  a  species  of 
fixed  capital.  When  a  publisher  buys  the  Copy- 
right of  a  popular  work,  it  is  manifest  that  is  part 
of  his  capital.  When  an  author  produces  a  work 
for  which  there  is  a  popular  demand,  and  whose 
Copyright  is  therefore  valuable  property,  he  is 
unquestionably  producing  wealth. 

The  introduction  of  this  species  of  property 
into  Political  Economy,  which  can  by  no  possi- 
bility be  excluded  from  it,  shews  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  many 
writers.  Thus  Mr.  Mill,  who  says  that  every- 
thing forms  a  part  of  wealth  which  has  a  power 
of  purchasing,  and  therefore  admits,  by  implica- 
tion, that  a  Copyright  is  wealth,  speaks  of  the 
production  of  wealth  as  the  extraction  of  the 
instruments  of  human  subsistence  and  einoyment 
from  the  materials  of  the  globe,  thereby  very 


nearly  agreeing  with  Adam  Smith's  notion  of 
wealth,  as  the  produce  of  land  and  laboor.  But 
how  is  a  Copyright  extracted  from  the  materials 
of  the  globe  ?  How  is  it  the  produce  of  land  and 
labour? 

It  also  shows  that  some  theorems  which  he  lays 
down  as  fundamental,  are  not  so.  Thus  he  saya 
that  all  capital  is  the  result  of  saving.  Bnt  how 
is  a  Copyright  the  result  of  saving  ?  He  also 
states  as  another  fundamental  theorem,  that 
although  saved,  and  the  result  of  saving,  all  capi- 
tal is  nevertheless  consumed.  Bnt  how  is  a 
Copyright  consumed  ?  He  says  that  ^^  Capital  is 
kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age,  not  by  preser- 
vation, bnt  by  perpetual  reproduction,  every  part 
of  it  is  used  and  deslat>yed,  generally  very  soon 
after  it  is  produced,  but  those  who  consome  it  are 
employed  meanwhile  in  prodocing  more.**  Vol.  i., 
p.  92.  Bnt  how  is  Copyright  kept  in  existence 
by  perpetual  reproduction?  How  does  the 
owner  of  a  valuable  Copyright  eonamue  it,  and 
how  is  he  employed  in  producing  more  ?  These 
are  examples  of  hasty  generalisation  from  too 
small  an  induction  of  facts. 

Copyright,  we  thus  see,  is  a  species  of  valuable 
property,  produced  entirely  by  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  works  of  literature  and  art.  It  is  thus 
purely  the  creation  of  diffused  civilization  and 
education,  and  could  not  have  any  existence,  ex- 
cept from  the  educated  taste  of  the  public,  and 
unless  there  were  the  means  of  gratifying  it  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

It  has  been  discussed  whether  there  was  any 
Copyright  among  the  ancients.    Mr.  M'CuUoch, 
quoting  some  well  known  passages,  thinks  there 
was.    But  we  think  the  passages  be  alleges  do 
not  bear  out  any  such  doctrine.    Thus  he  quotes 
ft-om  the  prologue  to  the  EunuchuM  oi  Terence, 
who,  we  are  told  by  Suetonius,  received  8,000 
sesterces,  or  £64  12s.,  for  writing  the  play  to  be 
acted  at  the  Megalensian  games.    This  was  the 
largest  sum  paid  to  any  poet  for  such  a  work. 
This,  however,  proves  nothing  as  to  Copyright. 
It  was  a  mere  payment  for  writing  a  play  for  a 
particular   occasion.     Juvenal   atoo   sp^Ju  of 
selling  a  play  to  an  actor  (vii.,  87).    Bnt  this  is 
manifestly  merely  payment  for  writing  a  play  to 
be  acted,  as  was  usual.    This  did  not  refer  to 
Copyright,  for  the  very  purpose  of  the  satire  is 
to  lament  the  utter  decay  of  all  taste  for  literatnre 
among  the  Romans.    Horace  (Ep.  i.,  20,  2 ;  Art 
Poet  845)  speaks  of  the  Sosii,  who  were  his  pub- 
lishers, and  Martial  (i.,  67;  iv.,  72;   xili.,  3; 
xiv.,  194)  speaks  of  Tryphon,  who  had  his  works 
on  sale.    These  cases  point  to  Copyright  much 
more  than  the  others.    But  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  conclusive.    They  by  no  means  imply  that 
the  author  received  payment  for  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  his  works.  We  may  well  understand 
that  there  might  be  a  certain  comity  of  trade  that 
one  publisher  should  not  sell  another's  works; 
but  that  does  not  prove  the  legal  right  to  prevent 
him  doing  so.    The  real  question  is, — Conld  an 
author,  or  publisher,  bring  an  action  to  prevent 
another  from  copying  and  selling  his  works? 
Now,  if  such  a  property  had  existed,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Pandects. 
But  there  is  no  mention  in  them  of  any  such  pro- 
perty.   There  is  no  name  in  Roman  Law  for 
Copyright.    There  is  no  case  in  Ronum  Law  of 
any  action  having  been  brought  to  pnnish  the 
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inyasion  of  such  property.  Therefore  we  think 
the  only  conclusion  is  that  it  did  not  exist. 

It  is  stated  by  Bishop  Fell,  that  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  University  of  Oxford 
claimed  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  transcrib- 
ing and  multiplying  books  by  means  of  writing. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  Copyright, 
because  it  does  not  imply  that  the  works  so 
copied  were  the  property  of  the  University,  but 
only  that  they  had  the  monopoly  of  writing  them 
out. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  a  printer, 
called  the  king's  printer,  was  appointed  to  print 
papers  of  state,  proclamations,  &c.  The  earliest 
notice  we  have  of  such  an  appointment  is  in 
1504,  when  William  Faques  styles  himself 
'^  Regius  Impressor,"  in  a  proclamation  against 
clipped  money.  Richard  Pynson  succeeded 
Faques  in  this  office,  and,  in  1518,  we  have  the 
earliest  instance  in  England  of  Copyright.  A 
speech  printed  by  him  has  the  following  colo- 
phon : — ''Impressa  Londini  anno  verbi  incarnati 
M.D.xvm.  idibus  Novembris,  per  Richardum 
Pynson,  regium  impressorem,  cum  primUgio  k 
rege  indulto  ne  guis  hanc  orationem  intra  bieu' 
nium  in  regno  Angliie  imprimat,  aut  alibi  im- 
pressam  et  importatam  in  eodem  r^pio  Angliao 
vendat." 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  these 
privileges  were  frequently  granted  to  printers, 
usually  for  seven  years.  Piracy  was  not  long 
in  showing  itself.  In  1523,  Wynken  de  Worde 
printed  a  treatise  on  grammar  by  Robert 
Witinton.  The  author,  in  a  new  edition  in 
1533,  complains  that  the  work  had  been  pirated 
by  Peter  Trevers.  To  prevent  this  being  done 
to  the  second  edition,  he  procured  the  king's 
privilege  for  it. 

These  cases  seem  to  negative  the  idea  that 
there  was  then  believed  to  be  any  such  thing  as 
Copyright  at  Common  Law. 

All  these  privileges  had  been  granted  to 
printers,  who  may  probably  be  snppo^  to  have 
paid  the  authors  something  for  their  work.  In 
1530,  we  have  the  first  instance  of  Copvright 
granted  to  an  author.  John  Palsgrave  had  pub- 
lished a  French  Grammar  at  his  own  expense, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  he  received  a  privi- 
lege for  seven  years. 

In  1556,  the  subject  of  Copyright  was  put  on  a 
new  footing.  Complaints  were  made  that  many 
false,  seditious,  and  heretical  books,  ballads,  and 
rhymes  were  published.  To  bring  printers  more 
under  control,  they  were  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  They  were 
allowed  to  make  bye-laws,  and  no  one  but  a 
member  of  their  body  was  allowed  to  practise 
the  business  of  printing  in  England.  In  1558, 
they  received  a  second  charter,  and  a  bye-law 
was  mada  that  every  one  who  printed  a  work 
should  enter  it  in  their  register,  and  pay  a  fee ; 
and  every  one  who  omitted  to  do  this,  or  printed 
a  book  belonging  to  another  member,  was  fined. 
In  this  year,  entries  of  copies  for  particular 
persons  begin,  and  in  1559,  there  are  persons 
fined  for  printing  other  men's  copies.  In  1573, 
there  are  entries  of  the  sales  of  copy  and  their 
price. 

PrivUeges  for  printing  particular  works  were 
the  legitimate  protection  of  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  publication.    But  with  the  general  spirit 


of  monopoly  which  prevailed  to  such  a  pernicious 
extent,  patents  for  the  exclusive  right  to  pub- 
lish all  works  on  particular  subjects  were  granted 
to  various  persons.  Thus  one  had  the  monopoly 
of  printing  all  books  on  Common  Law ;  another 
all  catechisms  and  spelling  books;  another  all 
music  books;  another  all  almanacks,  &c.  The 
printers  were  so  injuriously  afiected  by  these 
monopolies,  that  they  petitioned  the  Queen 
against  them.  But  meeting  with  no  redress, 
they  disputed  the  Queen's  right  to  grant  these 
patents,  and  printed  works  in  defiance  of  them, 
and  the  rules  of  their  own  company.  Complaints 
were  made  to  the  Privy  Council  of  these  irre- 
gularities, but  they  were  too  much  occupied  with 
foreign  and  domestic  troubles,  to  take  any  effectual 
steps  to  remedy  them. 

The  Queen  had,  in  1559,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, strictly  forbidding  any  dne  to  publish  any* 
thing  without  a  licence.  In  1566,  this  procla- 
mation being  little  regarded,  the  Star  Chamber 
issued  a  decree  enforcing  it,  under  the  penalties  of 
seizure  of  all  books  so  printed,  disability  from 
exercising  the  trade  of  printing,  and  three 
months*  imprisonment.  The  printers  were  or- 
dered to  give  bonds  to  observe  the  decree.  But 
they  continued  to  disregard  all  decrees  and 
pemdties,  and  in  1586,  another  decree  was  issued, 
to  restrict  the  number  of  printers,  and  to  confine 
the  trade  to  London,  except  one  press  at  Oxford, 
and  another  at  Cambridge.  All  printers  were 
forbidden  to  print  books  contrary  to  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  company. 

A  proclamation  of  the  25th  September,  1623, 
forbade  any  one  to  import  from  abroad  any  works 
which  were  copyright.  Another  proclamation 
to  a  similar  effect  was  published  in  1637. 

In  1640  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished.  All 
regulations  of  the  press  by  proclamation,  decrees 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Stationers*  Company  were  declared  ill^al  and 
void.  But  the  abuses  of  unlicensed  printing 
were  so  great,  that  in  1643,  it  was  ordered  that 
all  books  should  be  entered  in  the  register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom. Copyright  was  thus  restored  as  it  stood 
before.  In  1644,  Milton  published  his  famous 
AreopagiHca^  against  the  licensing  Act,  but  he 
particularly  excepts  that  part  relating  to  *Uhe 
just  retaining  of  each  man  his  several  copy, 
which  Grod  forbid  should  be  eainsaid.'*  In 
1649,  an  Act  of  Parliament  ordamed  that  any- 
one printing,  or  reprinting,  or  stitehiug,  or 
binding,  any  books  entered  in  the  register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  should  forfeit  all  such  books,  and  be  fined 
6s.  8d.  for  each.  No  presses  were  idlowed,  ex- 
cept in  London,  the  Universities,  York,  and 
Finsbuiy. 

The  Statute  1662,  cap.  33,  re-enacted  these 
provisions,  and  ordered  that  a  copy  of  every 
work  printed  should  be  deposited  m  the  King's 
Library,  and  each  of  the  Universities.  This 
Act,  iJter  several  renewals,  expired  in  1679, 
and  with  it  expired  all  legislative  penalties  for 
pirating  copyright  Accordingly,  piracy  very 
soon  began  to  be  common,  and  in  1681,  the 
Stationers'  Company  passed  a  bye-law  to  fine 
every  one  so  offending  in  the  sum  of  12d.  for 
every  copy  so  printed,  or  imported.  In  1684, 
Charles  11.  gnmted  a  new  charter  to  the  Sta- 
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tioners*  Company,  in  which  it  was  stated, — 
"That  divers  brethren  and  members  of  the 
Company  have  great  part  of  their  estates  in 
books  and  copies,  and  that  for  upwards  of  a 
century  before,  they  had  a  public  register  kept 
in  their  common  hall,  for  the  entry  and  descrip- 
tion of  books  and  copies."  It  then  said — "  We, 
willing  and  desiring  to  confirm  and  establish 
every  member  in  their  Just  rights  and  proper- 
ties, do  well  approve  of  the  aforesaid  register," 
and — "  that  eveiy  member  of  the  company  who 
should  be  the  proprietor  of  any  book,  should 
have  and  enjoy  the  sale,  right,  power,  and  privi- 
lege and  authority  of  printing  such  book  and 
copy,  as  in  that  case  has  been  usual  heretofore/* 

The  Act  of  1662  was  revived  by  the  1  Jac.  II., 
c.  7,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  renewed 
till  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament  next 
after  the  13th  February,  1692.  The  booksellers 
petitioned  against  it,  and  eleven  peers  entered  a 
protest  against  it,  as  subjecting  slLL  learning  and 
true  information  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
sure of  a  mercenary  and  perhaps  ignorant 
licenser,  and  destroying  the  property  of  authors 
in  their  copies. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  Stationers* 
Company  had  been  guilty  of  many  malpractices. 
They  sometimes  extorted  large  sums  for  entering 
works ;  sometimes  they  refused,  or  neglected,  to 
do  so  at  alL  Sometimes  they  made  false  entries, 
or  fraudulent  erasures,  or  cut  out  the  leaves  in 
which  entries  were  made,  to  the  confusion  of  all 
literary  property,  which  was  supposed  to  rest  on 
the  entry  in  the  register. 

Attempts  were  made  to  renew  the  Licensing 
Act,  but  the  Commons  resisted,  and  it  finally  ex- 
pired on  the  25th  April,  1 694.  The  circumstance 
which  brought  about  the  final  emancipation  of  the 
English  press  are  fully  stated  by  Macaulay. 

The  opposition  of  the  Commons  was  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  licenser.  They  clearly 
thought  that  the  property  in  Copyright  was  inhe- 
rent in  the  author  and  Ms  assigns,  and  well 
secured  by  the  Charters  and  Laws  of  the  Sta- 
tioners* Company.  But  unfortunately,  in  abolish- 
ing the  Licensing  Act,  they  had  swept  away  all 
statutory  penalties  for  pirating  Copyright ;  and 
I)ersons  whose  rights  were  invaded  had  no  other 
remedy  but  for  &mages  at  Common  Law.  Seve- 
ral cases  had  been  before  the  Courts  relating  to 
Copyright,  but  these  all  referred  to  disputed  pro- 
perty, none  ever  questioned  the  right  In  the 
case  of  Roper  v.  Streater  (Skinner,  2d4),  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that  the  plaintiff 
having  purchased  it  ft-om  the  executors  of  the 
author  was  owner  of  the  copy  at  Common  Law. 

The  removal  of  the  statutory  penalties  for  piracy 
opened  the  door  to  the  same  practices  as  had  been 
committed  before,  and  in  1694  the  Stationers* 
Company  renewed  their  bye-law  of  1681,  but 
with  lif^e  effect.  The  recovery  of  damages  at 
law  was  so  hazardous  and  uncertain,  as  most  of 
the  pirates  were  men  who  had  no  property  suffi- 
cient to  pay  damages,  and  as  it  required  a  sepa- 
rate action  for  each  copy  proved  to  be  sold,  tnat 
it  was  in  practice  illusory.  In  1703,  1706,  and 
1709,  the  owners  of  copies  petitioned  Parliament 
for  redress,  and  security  to  their  properties.  They 
had  been  so  long  secured  by  penalties  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  them  to  proceed  by  a  Bill  in 
Equity,  which  had  never  hitherto  been  attempted 


or  thought  of,  except  upon  letters  patent  adjudged 
to  be  legal. 

The  petitioners  declared  that  the  property  of 
English  authors  had  always  been  owned  as  sacred 
among  the  traders,  and  generally  forborne  hitherto 
to  be  invaded.  That  when  the  author  had  con- 
veyed over  his  copy  to  any  one  of  them,  they  had 
a  just  and  legal  property  thereunto.  That  they 
had  given  sums  of  money  for  copies,  and  had 
settled  these  copies  on  their  wives  at  marriage,  or 
on  their  children  at  their  deaths.  That  many 
widows  and  orphans  had  none  other  subsistence. 
That  their  existing  copies  had  cost  them  at  least 
£50,000.  That  this  property  was  the  same  with 
houses  and  other  estates.  In  consequence  of  these 
petitions,  an  Act  was  passed  in  HiiUurch,  1710,  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the 
copies  of  printed  books  in  the  authors,  or  pur- 
chasers of  such  copies,  during  the  times  tii^rein 
mentioned.  It  save  authors  of  the  works  then 
existing,  andtheu*  assigns,  the  sole  right  of  print- 
ing the  same  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  10th 
April,  1710,  and  no  longer.  Authors  of  works 
not  printed,  and  their  assigns,  had  the  st^e  nght 
of  doing  so  for  fourteen  years,  and  no  longer.  The 
penalties  in  the  Act  were  not  to  be  exacted  from 
any  one  unless  the  book  should  be  entered  in  tiie 
usual  way  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers*  Com- 
pany. If  too  high  prices  wete  put  upon  books, 
certain  great  officers  of  State  might  order  them  to 
be  lowered.  The  number  of  copi^  to  public 
libraries  was  increased  to  nine.  The  libraries  of 
the  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  Sion  College, 
London,  and  the  Advocates*  Library  in  Edinbnr^ 
were  added  to  those  entitled  by  the  Statute  of 
Charles  II.  If  the  authors  were  alive  at  the  end 
of  the  first  fourteen  years,  they  received  a  pro- 
longation of  their  privileffe  for  another  fourteen 
years.  All  penalties  under  the  Act  were  to  be 
sued  for  within  three  months  after  the  oflfenee 
was  committed.  Nothing  in  the  Act  was  to  pre- 
judice or  confirm  any  right  that  the  Univerntiea, 
or  any  person  or  persons,  had,  or  claimed  to  have, 
in  the  printing  or  reprinting  any  book,  or  copy, 
already  print^  or  hereafter  to  be  printed. 

We  thus  see  that,  with  that  tender  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  robe,  which  Paniamoit 
displays,  they  carefully  avoided  pronouncing 
any  decision  at  aU  with  regard  to  the  right  oi 
copy  at  Common  Law,  but  took  care  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  litigation. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  this  Act  without 
seeiuff  that  it  distinctly  recognizes  Copyright  as 
existmg  already,  and  independently  of  tiie  Act 
All  they  did  was  to  enact  certain  statutory 
penalties  for  its  infringement  But  that,  by  a 
well  known  rule  of  law,  in  no  way  affscted  pro- 
ceedings at  Common  Law.  We  have  se^i  that 
the  courts  of  law  never  raised  the  sligfatest 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  Copyright  at  Com- 
mon Law.  We  shall  now  see  how  the  Court  of 
Chancery  regarded  it. 

As  the  Act  gave  twenty-one  years  for  old 
copies  from  the  10th  of  April,  1710,  no  qnestioii 
on  Copyright  at  Common  Law  could  arise  before 
1731.  In  1735,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  granted  an 
injunction  in  the  case  of  Eyre  v.  Walker^  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  printing  the  WMe 
Duty  ofMan^  the  first  assignment  of  which  had 
been  made  in  December,  1657,  being  seventy- 
eight  years  before. 
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In  the  same  year,  Lord  Talbot,  in  the  case  of 
Matte  Y.  Falknery  granted  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  defendant  from  printing  Nelson^s  Festivals 
and  Fasts,  printed  in  1703,  during  the  life  of  the 
author,  who  died  in  1714. 

In  1739,  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  case  of 
Tonson  and  Aw^her  v.  Walker,  otherwise 
Stanton,  granted  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendant  from  printing  MUtofCs  Paradise  Lost, 
the  Copyright  of  which  was  assigned  in  1667,  or 
seventy -two  years  before.  In  1752,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, in  the  case  of  Tonson  v.  Walker  and 
Merchant,  granted  an  injunction,  restraining  the 
defendants  from  printing  MHUnCs  Paradise,  or 
Life,  or  Notes, 

All  this  time  there  had  never  been  any  solemn 
decision  by  the  King's  Bench  as  to  the  existence 
of  Copyri^t  at  Common  Law,  or  as  to  how  it 
was  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Anne.  But  the 
Court  of  Chancery  never  granted  an  injunction 
unless  the  legal  right  was  clear  and  undisputed. 
If  there  had  been  any  doubt  about  it,  they  would 
have  sent  it  to  be  argued  in  a  Court  of  Common 
Law. 

At  last  the  qnesticm  was  brought  before  the 
King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Tonson  v.  Collins, 
but  after  it  had  gone  into  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  the  leaning  of  the  Coui*t  was 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff^  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  in  fact  a  collusive  action,  got  up 
merely  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and 
they  thereupon  refused  to  proceed  with  it.  While 
this  action  was  pending,  applications  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  were  refused,  until 
the  result  of  the  Common  Law  action  was 
decided.  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  he  looked 
upon  these  injunctions  as  equal  to  any  final 
decree,  because  they  were  never  gi'anied  unless 
the  legal  property  of  the  plaintiff  was  made  oat. 

At  length,  in  1769,  the  question  was  solemnly 
argued  before  the  ELing's  Bench  in  the  famous 
case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor,  Millar  had  purchased 
from  Thomson  the  copyright  in  the  Seasons, 
which  were  published  in  1728,  and  therefore 
if  the  right  existed  only  by  statute,  it  expired  in 
1756.  Taylor  published  an  edition  in  1763,  and 
Millar  brought  an  action  for  damages  against  him 
in  1769.  It,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  should  give  an  outline  of  the  arguments  in 
this  celebrated  case.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
three  of  the  judges.  Lord  Mansfield,  and  JJ. 
Aston  and  WUles,  held  that  every  author  had 
by  Common  Law,  a  perpetual  copvright  in  his 
own  works,  qaite  independent  of  the  statute. 
Tates,  J.,  held  that  there  was  no  such  property 
at  Common  Law.  The  plaintiff  therefore  got  the 
judgment,  and  in  Trinity  Term,  1770,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  granted  an  injunction. 

In  1774,  however,  the  question  was  again  raised. 
In  the  case  of  Beckett  v.  Donaldson,  the  plaintiff 
had  obtained  an  injunction  founded  on  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor,  The  case 
was  immediately  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  the  House  proposed  the  following 
questions  to  the  judges : — 

I.  Whether  at  common  law  an  author  of  any 
book,  or  literary  composition,  had  the  sole  right  of 
first  printing  and  publishing  the  same  for  sale,  and 
might  bring  an  action  against  any  person  who 
printed,  published,  and  sold  the  same  without  his 
consent? 


Upon  this  question,  J  J.  Nares,  Ashurst,  Black- 
stone,  Willee,  Aston,  Perrot,  and  Adams ;  Su^he, 
C.B.,  and  De  Grey,  C.J.  of  the  Common  Fleas, 
held  the  affirmative ;  Eyre,  B.,  held  the  negative. 

II.  If  the  author  had  such  right  originaliy,  did 
the  law  take  it  away  upon  his  printing  and  pub- 
lishing such  book,  or  literary  composition  ?  And 
might  any  person  afterwards  reprint  and  sell  for 
his  own  benefit  such  book  or  literary  composition, 
against  the  will  of  the  author  f 

Upon  this  question  Judges  Nares,  Ashurst, 
Blackstone,  Will^  and  Aston,  and  Smythe,  C.B., 
held  the  affirmative ;  Eyre,  Perrot,  Adams,  and 
De  Grey,  CJ.,  held  the  negative. 

m.  If  such  action  would  have  held  at  Common 
Law,  is  it  taken  away  by  the  Statute  8  Anne, 
c.  19?  And  is  an  author  by  the  said  statute 
precluded  from  eveir  remedy,  except  on  the 
foundation  of  the  said  statute,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  thereby  ? 

Upon  this  question  Judges  Eyre,  Nares,  Perrot, 
Gould,  and  Adams,  and  De  Grey,  C.J.,  held 
the  affirmative.  Judges  Ashurst,  BUickstone, 
Willes,  Aston,  and  Smythe,  C  JB.,  held  the  nega- 
tive, 

IV.  Whether  the  autiior  of  any  literary  compo- 
sition, and  his  assigns,  had  the  sole  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  same  in  perpetdty  by 
the  common  law  ? 

Upon  this  question  Judges  Nares,  Ashurst, 
Blackstone,  Willes,  Aston,  and  Gould,  and 
Smythe,  C.B.,  held  the  affirmative.  Judges  Eyre, 
Perrott,  Adams,  and  De  Grey,  C.J.,  held  the 
negative. 

y.  Whether  this  right  is  any  way  impeached, 
restrained,  or  taken  away,  by  the  statute  of  8 
Anne? 

Judges  Eyre,  Nares,  Perrott,  Gould,  and 
Adams,  and  De  Grey,  C.J.,  held  the  affirmative. 
Judges  Ashurst,  Blackstone,  Willes,  and  Aston, 
and  Smythe,  C.B.,  held  the  negative. 

Upon  these  answers,  the  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  reversed,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Camden,  seconded  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  a 
m^ority  of  22  to  11. 

By  this  majority  of  a  single  judg^e  this  momen- 
tous question  was  decided.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  two  judges,  Nares 
and  Gould,  who  voted  that  an  author  had  per- 
petual Copyright  by  Common  Law,  leaving  tncdr 
side,  and  voting  that  this  perpetual  right  was 
taken  away  by  the  statute. 

Such  an  opinion  seems  to  us  to  be  incompre- 
hensible. Modem  opinion  has  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  minority,  that  there  is  no  such 
thii^  as  Copyright  at  Common  Law.  But  how 
jud^  who  held  that  Copyright  did  exist  at 
Common  Law,  could  hold  that  it  was  taken  away 
by  the  statute  of  Anne,  seems  past  understanding, 
for  there  is  a  clause  expressly  enacting  that  the 
statute  should  in  no  way  whatever  affect  pre- 
existing rights. 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  this  judgment  de- 
clared that  the  practice  of  two  centuries,  and  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  all  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity  during  that  period,  were  erroneous,  and 
henceforward  Copyright  had  nothing  but  statute 
law  to  support  it. 

Authors,  publishers,  and  the  universities  were 
taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  decision  of 
the   House    of   LordB,   destroying   what   they 
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imagined  was  their  inviolable  property.  The 
universities  immediately  tooli  the  field,  and  in 
1775  an  Act  was  passed  (15  Geo.  III.,  c.  53), 
which  granted  to  both  the  universities  in  England, 
and  to  each  of  the  Colleges  therein,  to  the  Colleges 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  and  to 
the  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  perpetual  copy- 
right in  all  works  that  should  be  bequeathed  to 
them,  so  long  as  they  should  print  them  at  their 
own  presses,  and  not  assign  them  over  to  any  one 
else.  They  nevertheless  might  sell  them  to  any 
one  they  pleased,  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
individual  anthor. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  a  very  curious 
question  might  arise.  It  is  a  plain  maxim  of  law 
that  a  man  cannot  grant,  or  assign  to  another,  a 
greater  estate,  or  interest,  than  he  possesses  him- 
self. Bat  here  is  a  manifest  exception  to  this 
rule.  An  author  has  only  a  very  limited  interest 
in  his  own  works,  according  to  the  present  law, 
only  forty-two  years,  or  his  own  lifetime,  which- 
ever is  the  longest.  Hence  he  can  only  assign 
over  that  interest  to  any  private  person.  But  if 
he  assign  this  copyright  to  any  university  or  col- 
lege named  in  the  Act,  it  becomes  an  estate  in 
perpetuity.  Therefore,  he  has  clearly  assigned  a 
greater  estate  than  he  himself  possesses.  Again, 
this  question  might  arise.  Suppose  an  author 
assigns  over  his  Copyright  as  above,  which  im- 
mediately becomes  perpetual  by  force  of  law,  and 
suppose  the  college,  or  university,  sell  this 
Copyright,  which  has  now  become  perpetual,  to 
an  individual. — Is  the  copyright  perpetual,  or 
limited  P 

The  booksellers  also  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  28th  of  February,  1774,  stating 
that  in  the  full  belief  of  the  perpetuity  of  Copy- 
rights, they  had  invested  large  sums  in  their  pur- 
chase, and  that  the  support  of  many  families  de- 
pended on  the  same,  and  prayed  for  such  relief  as 
the  House  might  deem  proper.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  for  this  purpose,  but  rejected.  In  1798, 
a  new  point  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Beckford  v. 
Hood,  The  plaintiff  had  published  a  work 
anon3rmously,  and  sued  for  damages  for  the 
piracy  of  it.  The  defendant  contended  that  no 
action  lay  for  damages  since  the  statute  of  Anne, 
which  gave  penalties,  and  that  the  author  had 
lost  his  right  by  publishing  his  work  anonymously, 
and  not  entering  it  on  the  Stationers*  register,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Act.  The  court,  however,  by 
one  of  those  skilful  examples  of  hair-splitting, 
where  plain  sense  is  against  them,  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  judgment,  however,  was  so 
manifestly  weak,  that  an  Act  was  brought  in  to 
bolster  it  up  (41  Greo.  III.,  c  107),  and  authors 
and  their  assigns  were  allowed  to  bring  actions  on 
the  case  for  damages  for  pirating  their  works 
during  the  currency  of  the  privilege  granted  by 
the  statute  of  Anne.  Trinity  College,  and  the 
King*s  Inn,  Dublin,  were  also  added  to  the  list  of 
those  places  which  were  entitled  to  pillage 
authors  of  their  works.  Trinity  College  also 
received  the  right  of  holding  Copyrights  in  per- 
petuity, like  the  English  and  Scotch  Universities 
and  Colleges. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1814  (54  Greo.  III.  c.  156) 
the  copies  of  printed  books  were  required  only  to 
be  delivered  on  demand,  within  twelve  months  of 
theur  publication.  The  author's  copyright  was 
extended  to  twenty-eight  years  certain,  and  for 


the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  he  survived  tiiat  period. 
The  grievance  of  every  author  being  mulcted  in 
eleven  copies  of  his  work,  was  complained  of  in 
Parliament  several  times,  but  nothing  was  done 
till  1836,  when  Mr.  Buckingham  brought  in  a  bill 
which  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  the  rights 
of  Zion  College,  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland, 
and  the  King's  Inn,  Dublin,  should  cease,  upon 
receiving  compensation,  which  was  to  be  expanded 
in  the  purchase  of  works.  By  this  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  presented  copies  was  reduced  to  five. 

At  last,  Serjeant  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice)  Tal- 
fourd  appropriately  took  up  the  subject  of  Copy- 
right, and  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  discussion  extended  through  9e- 
veral  sessions,  and  his  bill  having  been  consider- 
ably modified,  was  passed  in  1842,  as  the  5th  and 
6th  Vic.  c.  45.  This  Act  repealed  tJie  8th  Anne, 
c.  19:  the  41  Geo.  III.  c.  107;  the  51  Geo.IU. 
c.  156,  and  is  now  the  one  which  regulates  the 
subject  of  literary  Copyright  By  this  Act,  the 
word  "  Book,"  is  to  mean  every  volume,  or  part 
thereof,  Pamphlet,  Sheet  of  Letterpress,  or  Music, 
Map,  Chart,  or  Plan  separately  published.  The 
Copyright  in  every  such  book  published,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Author,  is  to  last  for  his  lifedme 
and  seven  years  after;  but  if  such  term  elapse 
before  the  end  of  forty-two  years  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work,  then  the  Copyright  shall  exist 
for  forty-two  years.  If  the  book  is  published  after 
the  Author's  death,  the  Cop3rright  is  to  last  for 
forty-two  years,  and  shall  belong  to  the  owner  (rf 
the  author's  manuscript  from  which  it  is  first 
published.  If  the  proprietor  of  such  Copyright 
refuse  to  publish  it,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  may  authorize  it.  One  copy  of 
every  such  Book  to  be  delivered  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  Libraries  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
the  Advocates'  at  Edinburgh,  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  may  have  one  copy  on  demand.  Arti- 
cles in  Encyclopedias,  Magazines,  and  Reviews, 
and  periodicals,  are  subject  to  the  same  Copyright 
as  Books,  except  that  the  Copyright  of  articles  in 
Reviews,  Magazines,  and  periodicals,  reverts  to 
the  author  after  twenty-eight  years,  for  tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  Subsequent  provisions  were 
made  for  preventing  the  importation  into  British 
possessions  of  the  works  of  British  Authors,  in 
which  Copyright  still  subsists. 

The  next  subjects  which  received  Copyright  from 
Law,  were  prints  and  engravings.  The  Acts  re- 
lating to  this,  are  the  8  Geo.  II.  e.  13 ;  the  7  Geo. 
III.  c.  38 ;  the  17  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  and  the  15  &  16 
Vic.  c.  12.  By  these  Acts,  the  Copyright  m 
Prints,  Engravmgs,  Lithographs,  and  all  such 
works  of  Art,  is  given  for  twenty-eight  years  from 
the  day  of  publication. 

By  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  Copyright  was  given 
in  the  designing  and  printing  of  manu^tures; 
this  Act  was  modified  and  extended  by  subse- 
quent Acts.  The  present  Acts  on  the  subject  are 
the  5  &  6  yic.  c.  100;  the  6  &  7  Vic.  c  65 ;  the 
13  &  14  Vic,  c.  104;  and  the  20  &  22  Vic  c  70. 
By  these  Acte,  designs  in  manufiictures  are  divided 
into  various  classes,  and  various  terms  are  allowed 
for  the  Copyright  of  Designs  ui  each.  For  designs 
for  ornamenting  articles  in  metal;  wood;  glMs; 
earthenware,  and  other  solid  substances;  paper 
hangings  ,*  carpets,  including  floor  and  oil-cloths ; 
shawls,  unprmted;  linen  mbrics  with  pattern, 
printed;  woven  damasks;  the  term  is  three  yean. 
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For  shawls,  printed;  yam,  thread,  or  warp; 
nine  months. 

For  woven  fabrics,  nnprinted;  lace,  and  all 
other  articles,  twelve  months. 

For  the  shape  or  configuration  of  articles  of 
ntility,  three  years. 

By  the  38  Geo.  HI.  c,  71 ;  and  64  Geo.  III. 
c.  56,  Copyright  was  granted  for  sculptures, 
models,  and  casts,  for  fourteen  years  from  the  time 
of  first  publication ;  and  to  the  author,  if  living  at 
the  end  of  that  term,  fourteen  years  more. 

By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  15,  the  term  of  Copy- 
right granted  to  authors  by  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  156, 
was  extended  to  the  Author  of  Dramatic  compo- 
sitions of  all  sorts ;  publication  in  this  instance 
being  interpreted  as  representing  at  a  place  of 
dramatic  entertainment,  and  a  sunilar  extension 
was  granted  by  the  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  and  its  pro- 
visions extended  to  musical  compositions. 

By  the  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  the  author  of  any 
lectures,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  might  assign 
the  Copyright  in  them,  was  to  have  the  sole  right 
of  publishing  them.  No  Newspaper  editor  is  to 
publish  them  without  leave.  And  no  person  who 
is  allowed  to  attend  them  is  to  have  the  right  to 
publish  them.  If,  however,  they  are  published, 
the  Copyright  lasts  for  twenty-eight  years.  To 
secure  this  Copyright,  however,  notice  must  be 
given  to  two  Justices  of  the  peace  within  five 
miles  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  delivered, 
two  days  beforehand.  And  it  does  not  extend  to 
lectures  delivered  in  unlicensed  places,  or  in 
public  schools  and  colleges. 

International  Copyright  was  first  granted  by 
the  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  59 ;  but  this  Act  was  repealed 
by  the  7  &  8  Vic.  c.  12,  further  amended  by  the 
15  Vic.  c.  12.  Bj  the  first  of  these  Acts,  the 
Queen  in  Council  was  permitted  to  grant  to  the 
authors  of  original  forei^  works,  such  term  of 
Copyright  in  t£e  British  dominions  as  she  pleased, 
not  exceeding  the  term  allowed  for  similar  works 
in  this  country.  By  the  latter  Act,  the  Queen  in 
Council  may  grant  a  Copyright  of  five  years  for 
an  authorised  translation  of  foreign  works;  and 
also  may  prohibit  for  a  similar  period,  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  unauthorised  translation  of  a  foreign 
dramatic  piece. 

Such  is  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  laws 
regarding  Copyright  in  this  country. 

We  may  mention  that  the  copyright  in  private 
letters  remains  in  the  writer  after  transmission ; 
and  the  receiver  of  them,  and  his  representatives, 
have  jio  right  to  publish  them,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  writer  or  his  representatives. 

Copyright  in  France,  as  is  stated  in  the  Dic- 
Honnaire  de  VEconomie  Politique,  was  conferred 
by  the  grant  of  the  sovereign,  as  in  England,  and 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period.  The  ancient  law 
was  contained  in  the  Ordonnance  de  Moulins  of 
1566,  a  declaration  of  Charles  IX.  in  1571,  and 
the  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  III.  Usually  no 
limit  was  fixed  to  the  duration  of  Copyright,  but 
when  a  perpetual  Copyright  was  granted,  it 
was  always  under  the  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  parted  with  to  booksellers.  If  so,  it 
ceased  with  the  author*s  life.  Several  edicts  in 
1618,  1665,  1682,  1686,  and  1723,  enacted  cor- 
poral  and  pecuniary  punishments  against  pirates. 

The  revolution  of  1789  changed  this.  Copv- 
right  was  granted  as  a  right  to  every  one,  but  its 
duration  was  limited.  According  to  existing  laws, 


the  Copyright  is  vested  in  an  author  and  his  wife 
during  their  respective  lives,  and  to  their  children 
for  twenty  years  afterwards.  If  they  have  none, 
their  heirs  have  it  for  ten  years.  In  dramatic 
pieces,  the  widow  has  the  same  as  the  children, 
twenty  years. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Copyrights 
in  different  countries  are  as  follows. 

Before  the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
Copyright  was  perpetual  in  Holland.  In  1817, 
the  French  law  was  adopted  in  the  United 
country,  and  is  now  continued  in  each  separately. 

In  the  Zollverein,  the  Prussian  law  has  been 
adopted,  which  gives  Copyright  to  the  author 
during  his  life,  and  to  his  heirs  for  thirty  years  after. 

This  law  was  adopted  in  Austria  in  1846. 

In  Russia  it  belongs  to  the  author  for  life,  and 
to  his  heu's  for  twenty-five  years.  But  if  they 
have  published  a  new  edition  within  five  years  of 
the  expiry  of  this  term,  it  is  prolonged  for  ten 
years. 

In  Sardinia  it  lasted  only  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1846,  a  convention  was  agreed  to  with  France,  by 
which  the  benefits  of  French  law  were  extended 
to  the  subjects  of  both  nations.  We  believe  that 
a  new  convention  has  been  recently  concluded 
between  these  two  countries  regarding  literary 
property. 

In  Portugal,  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Germany. 

In  Spain,  according  to  the  present  law,  authors 
have  the  Copyright  for  their  lives,  and  their  heirs 
for  fifty  years  after. 

Prussia  was  the  first  country  which  set  the 
example  of  granting  international  copyright.  In 
1837,  a  law  was  passed  that  every  country  might 
secure  Copyright  for  its  authors  in  Prussia  upon 
granting  reciprocity.  This  was  followed  by  Eng- 
land in  1838.  In  consequence  of  these,  several 
international  treaties  of  Copyright  have  been 
negotiated.  France,  however,  has  set  the  example, 
under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  UI.,  by  a  law  of 
the  28th  March,  1852,  of  forbidding  the  piracy  of 
books  and  works  of  art  published  abroad,  with- 
out requiring  reciprocity.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  make  copyright 
perpetual. 

COQ,  PAITLy  bom  at  Bordeaux,  chief  editor  of 
La  Semaine,  a  weekly  review. 

Le  Sol  et  la  Haute  Banque,  ou  les  intSrets  de  la 
classe  moyenne,    Paris,  1850. 

COQUELIN.  CHABLES,  born  at  Dunkirk, 
the  27tn  Novemoer,  1805.  Became  a  distinguished 
writer  on  Political  Economy,  both  in  the  Betme 
des  deux  Mondes,  and  the  Journal  des  Economutes, 
in  which  he  published  a  great  number  of  articles 
on  banking,  credit,  circulation,  railways,  canals, 
corn  laws,  money,  &c.,  &c.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  of  the  editors  in  chief  of  the 
excellent  French  '» Dictionnaire  de  r Economic 
Politique,  published  by  Guillaumin  in  1854.  M. 
Coquelin  died  recently.  He  has  also  published 
as  separate  works : — 

Du  CrSdit  et  des  Banques,    Paris,  1848. 

Traite  de  lafUature  de  lin.    Paris,  1845. 

COQUEBSAU,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  LOUIS. 

Advocate. 
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MSmoire  cancemant  VadminUtration  de%  finances 
sous  le  minutere  de  FAbbS  Terray.   London,  1776. 

OOBBATIZ,  FRAN90IS. 

Dictiormaire  des  arbitrages  simples^  considSrSs 
par  rappart  a  la  France  dans  Us  changes  entre  les 
villes  commergantes,    Paris,  1802. 

The  doctrine  of  compound  interest  illustrated, 
and  applied  to  perpetual  annuities,    London,  1825. 

A  further  inquiry  into  the  present  form  of  our 
national  debt,  and  into  the  means  and  prospect  of 
its  redemption.    London,  1824. 

On  the  ncUurat  and  mathematical  laws  concerning 
population^  vitality  and  mortality.    London,  1833. 

OOBBET,  THOHAS. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  causes  and  modes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Individuals,  and  the  principles  of  Trade 
and  Speculation  explained    London,  1841. 

COBDIEB,  A.  and  FOUCHE,  VICTOB, 

Plusdimpdts!  Plus  de  droits  reunis  !  Organi- 
sation du  Credit  par  VetaL    Marseilles,  1848. 

COBDIEB,  JOSEPH,  Divisional  Inspector 
of  Roads  and  Bridges,  bom  at  Orgelet,  in  the 
Jnra,  in  1784.  A  volnminons  writer.  Among 
his  works,  those  relating  to  Economic  subjects, 
are — 

Memoirs  sur  Fagriculture  de  la  Flandre  frau' 
^aise,  et  sur  Viconomie  rurale.    Paris,  1823. 

Considerations  gSnirales  sur  la  legislation  des 
travaux  publics,    Paris,  1829. 

De  la  nScessitS  dencourager  les  associations  et 
de  les  appeler  a  TexScution  des  travaux  publics, 
Paris,  1830. 

Considerations  sur  les  chemins  de  fer.  Paris, 
1830. 

MSmoire  sur  les  travaux  publics.    Paris,  1 841 . 

La  France  et  TAngleterre,  ou  recherches  sur  Us 
causes  de  prospSrite  et  Us  chances  de  decadence  des 
deux  nations,  et  propositions  de  rSforme.  Paris, 
1843. 

OOBHENIN,  LOUIS  KABIE  DE  LA 
HATE,  YiscoMTB  DE,  bom  at  Paris  6th  January, 
1788.  Joined  the  Bar  in  1808 ;  Auditeur  to  the 
Council  of  State  in  1810 ;  Master  of  Requests  in 
1814;  a  Deputy  in  1828,  and  Member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1848. 

Entretiens  de  Village.    Paris,  1846. 

Questions  des  subsistances.    Paris,  1849. 

COBNLiNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTI8TA,bom 
in  1742,  at  Orzi  Nnovi,  in  the  Bresciano,  filled 
an  office  in  the  magistracy  of  that  town  with 
credit.  He  wrote  several  works,  which  were 
much  esteemed,  among  others,  Secoli  delta  lettera- 
tura  Italiana,  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation, 
he  dabbled  in  Political  Economy,  and  wrote  two 
small  treatises  on  agriculture  i^d  money,  in  which 
be  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Physiocrates,  and 
maintsdned  that  it  might  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageous to  tamper  with  the  currency.  He  died  in 
1813.  Custodi  has  included  his  tracts  in  his  col- 
collection,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  except 
from  regard  to  the  author. 

Delia  Ugislazione  relativamente  alT  agricoUura. 
Brescia,  1777. 

Bi/Ussioni  suUe  monefg.    Brescia,  1796. 


GOBPOBATION,  See  Mo]roPoi.T. 

OOBTI,  ADOLFO. 

EUmenti  delta  Scienza  del  Commercio. 
1829. 


Pavia. 


COBVAJA^  OUISEPPE.  Baron. 

Progetto  di  un  banco  nazionaU  svizzero.  Capo- 
lajo,  1841. 

Progetto  duna  eassa  di  rispearmio  agricola  ed 
industriaU.    Capolajo,  1841. 

StdU  strode  ferrate  in  Italia.    Capolajo,  1841. 

Vuno  per  cento^  o  il  pemo  del  crediio  finarnxkaio 
delta  nazione  Francese.    Capolajo,  1841. 

OOSMOPOLITE. 

A  concise  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and 
Besources  of  Cheat  Britain.    London,  1833. 
Free-Trade  and  no  Colonies.  Edinbmgfa,  1848. 

COSSIONY- 

Finances.  BifUxions  sur  le  plsm  dune  banqme 
territorials,  par  le  Citoyen  Ferrieres.  Paris,  1797. 

COST  OP  PBODirCnON.    Any  one  who 

was  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  investigation 
pursued  in  Physical  Science,  since  the  days  ci 
Galileo,  would  know  that  there  could  only  be  one 
gnmd  general  theory  at  the  basis  of  every  sdenee, 
which  must  account  for  all  the  phenomoia.  Li 
different  physical  sciences,  there  have  been  severe 
controversies  as  to  which  was  the  trae  theory,  bnt 
no  one  ever  supposed  that  there  conld  be  m<H« 
than  one.  The  partisans  of  each  theory  were  per- 
fectly aware  that  it  was  conquest  or  death  for  it, 
and  they  never  dreamt  of  coming  to  a  compromise, 
and  agreeing  that  one  class  of  phenomena  shonld 
be  explain^  by  means  of  one  theory,  another 
class  by  means  of  another  theory,  a  th&d,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  class,  by  a  third,  fourth,  fiftii,  and 
sixth  theory. 

This,  however,  is  the  method  of  investigatioa 
followed  by  a  number  of  eminent  Economists.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  appears  in  Adam  Smith,  bot  it 
is  Ricardo  chiefiy  who  adopts  this  plan,  and  he 
has  a  number  of  influential  followers,  the  least 
we  can  say  of  whom  is  that  they  ought  to  know 
better. 

Ricardo  divides  commodities  into  sevoid  classes, 
and  he  endeavours  to  discover  a  law  of  value  ibr 
each.  We  shall  not  enter  into  all  of  those  here, 
because  that  is  ftdly  done  under  Ricasdo  and 
Prices,  T^bort  of,  but  we  shall  only  notice 
three  of  these  classes.  He  says  that  there  is  one 
class  of  commodities,  whose  quantity  cannot  be 
increased  by  labour,  such  as  rare  statues,  and 
pictures,  books,  and  coins,  and  some  other  things, 
whose  value  is  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Another  class  of  those  which  may  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired,  and 
on  the  production  of  which,  competition  operates 
without  restraint  He  savs,  that  Cost  of  Produce 
tion  regulates  the  value  of  this  class  of  cammodi- 
ties.  There  is  a  third  class  of  commodities,  which 
are  produced  by  varying  costs  of  production,  soch 
as  com,  metals,  coals,  &c.  In  this  class,  he  saya 
the  cost  of  producing  the  quantity  raised  at  the 
greatest  expense,  regulates  ihe  value  of  the 
whole. 

To  this  method  of  investigation,  Mr.  J.  S.  MiQ 
adheres.    He  says  (B.  m.  c.  iL  s.  4),  *^  This,  tiieo. 
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is  the  Law  of  Value  (Le.  Supply  and  Demand) 
with  respect  to  all  commodities  not  susceptible  of 
being  multiplied  at  pleasure.  Such  commodities, 
no  doubt,  are  exceptions.  There  is  another  law 
for  that  much  larger  class  of  things,  which  admit 
of  definite  (?  indefinite)  multiplication."  And 
at  p.  550,  he  says,  he  will — ^*  examine  the  case 
of  commodities  which  can  be  increased  in  quan- 
titjr  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure,  and  deter- 
mine by  what  law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and 
Supply,  the  permanent  or  average  values  of  such 
commodities  are  regulated.**  And  at  p.  575,  ''the 
Talue  of  an  article  (meaning  its  natural,  which  is 
the  same  thing  with  its  average  value)  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  supply 
which  is  produced  and  brought  to  market  at  the 
greatest  expense.  This  is  the  Law  of  Value  of 
the  third  of  the  three  classes  into  which  all  com- 
modities are  divided.** 

To  this  we  can  only  say  that  such  a  method 
of  proceeding  would  horrify  any  Physicist. 

Before,  however,  shewing  the  erroneousness  of 
these  doctrmes,  we  must  first  inquire  what  Cost 
of  Production  is. 

Smith  (B.  I.  c.  vi..  Of  the  Component  Parts  of 
the  Price  of  Commodities)  says,  that  the  price  of 
all  commodities  is  composed  of  three  parts. 
Wages,  Profit,  and  Rent.—"  Wages,  Profit,  and 
Rent  are  the  l^ee  original  sources  of  all  revenue, 
as  well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value.**  Again, — 
"Li  a  civilised  country  there  are  but  few  com- 
modities of  which  the  exchangeable  value  arises 
from  labour  only,  rent  and  profit  contributing 
largely  to  that  of  the  far  greater  part  of  them.** 

And  in  the  next  chapter.  Of  the  Natural  and 
Marhet  Price  of  Commodities,  he  says,  that  in 
every  neighbourhood  there  is  an  ordinary  or 
average  rate  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent.—"  When 
the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
land,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the  profits  of 
the  stock  employed  in  raising,  preparing,  and 
bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  their  natural 
rates,  the  commodity  is  then  sold  for  what  may 
be  called  its  natural  rate.  The  commodity  is 
then  sold  precisely  for  what  it  is  worth,  or  for 
what  it  really  costs  the  person  who  brings  it  to 
market.** 

He  then  says  that  though  profit  is  not  in  com- 
mon language  included  in  prime  cost,  yet  if  he 
does  not  sell  it  at  ordinary  profits,  he  is  a  loser  by 
his  trade,  and,  therefore,  unless  he  receives  it,  he 
will  not  continue  to  produce  it 

Li  the  passages  above  cited,  Smith  makes  rent 
a  part,  or  a  cause  of  price,  and  a  component  part 
of  Cost  of  Production.  The  practical  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  if  rents  rise  prices  must  rise  too, 
and  that  if  rents  &11,  or  were  abolished,  prices 
would  Ml  by  the  amount 

But  in  chapter  xi.  Of  the  Rent  of  Land,  he 
asserts  exactly  the  contrary : — "  Rent,  it  is  to 
b@  observed,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
price  of  commodities  in  a  different  way  from 
wages  and  profit.  Hwh  or  low  wages  and  profit 
are  the  causes  of  high  or  low  price ;  high  or  low 
rent  is  the  effect  of  it.  It  is  liecause  high  or  low 
wages  and  profit  must  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  a 
particular  commodity  to  market,  that  its  price  is 
nigh  or  low.  But  it  is  because  its  price  is  high  or 
low,  a  great  deal  more,  or  a  very  little  more,  or  no 
more,  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  those  wages 


and  profit,  that  it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low 
rent,  or  no  rent  at  all.** 

Now,  this  is  a  point  of  no  slight  practical  im- 
portance. Many  have  supposed  that,  because 
landlords  receive  high  rents  for  their  lands,  that 
increases  the  price  of  bread,  and  that  if  rents 
were  abolished,  bread  would  be  so  much  the 
cheaper.  Subsequent  writers,  however,  and  es- 
pecially Bicardo,  have  shown  that  this  is  a  com- 
plete error ;  that  rent  comes  out  of  price,  and 
that  no  reduction  would  take  place  in  the  price  of 
com,  although  landlords  should  forego  the  whole 
of  then*  rent.  Such  a  measure  would  only  enable 
some  farmers  to  live  like  gentlemen,  but  would 
not  make  com  one  fraction  the  cheaper.  All 
economists  are,  tha^ore,  now  agreed  that  the 
payment  of  rent  in  no  way  whatever  influences 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  This  doctrine 
may  do  ^ood  service  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
as  showmg  that  the  odium  which  some  ill-in- 
formed people  entertain  agahist  landlords  is  un- 
founded. With  respect,  however,  to  conmiodities 
in  shops,  the  case  is  different,  as  we  have  fully 
shown  under  Rbkt. 

Ricardo,  who  probably  invented  the  expres- 
sion Cost  of  Production,  meant  by  it  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity.  Now,  as  Ricardo  and 
Smith  themselves  admit,  quantities  of  different 
kinds  of  labour  cannot  be  compared  together. 
The  only  way  of  comparing  them  is  according  to 
their  remuneration,  or  wages.  Wages  are,  there- 
fore, unquestionably,  part  of  Cost  of  Production. 
But  the  question  is  whether  profits  ought  to  be 
held  to  be  part  of  it  Smith,  we  have  seen  above, 
says  that  Profits  ought  to  be  included  in  Natural 
Price,  which  is  equivalent  to  Cost  of  Production, 
because,  if  no  profits  were  made,  production 
would  cease.  Ricardo,  in  his  3rd  edition,  admits 
that  Profits  are  to  be  included  under  that  t^m. 
James  Mill,  who  resolved  all  value  into  labour, 
makes  profits  to  be  included  under  labour. 

Colonel  Torrens  refuses  to  consider  profit  as 
forming  one  of  the  elements  of  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion. He  says — **  Those  writers  who  contend  for 
the  general  equality  of  market  and  natural  price, 
include  the  customary  rate  of  profit  under  the 
term  natural  price,  or  cost  of  production.  But 
this  classification  is  highly  unphilosophical  and 
incoiTect  The  profits  of  stock  never  make  any 
part  of  the  expense  of  production ;  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  a  new  creation,  brought  into  ex- 
istence in  consequence  of  this  expense.  The 
farmer,  we  will  suppose,  expends  100  quarters  of 
com  in  cultivating  his  fields,  and  obtains  in  return 
120  quarters.  In  this  case  20  quarters,  being  the 
excess  of  produce  above  expenditure,  constitute 
the  farm^s  profit ;  but  it  would  be  alxsurd  to  aHl 
this  excess,  or  profit,  a  part  of  the  exp^diture. 
The  expenditure,  or  cost  of  production,  was  100 
quarters.  It  has  now  been  repaid  with  a  surplus 
of  20  quarters ;  and  unless  the  surplus  which  re- 
mains after  the  expenditure  is  replaced  be  a  part 
of  the  expenditure,  unless,  in  fact,  120  quarters 
be  equal  to  100,  it  is  impossible  that  market  price 
should  be  equivalent  to  natural.  Supposing  that 
corn  is  £3  per  quarter,  then  in  the  case  we  have 
stated,  the  natural  price  of  the  farmer*s  produce, 
or  the  100  quarters  expended  on  production,  will 
be  equivalent  to  £300  ;  while  the  produce  of  120 
quarters  obtained  in  return  will  be  equivalent  to 
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£360.  The  excess  of  market  above  natural  price, 
or  cost  of  production,  is  profit;  and  to  contend 
that  this  profit  is  included  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  the  same  thing  as  contending  that  the  100 
quarters,  or  £300  laid  out  on  cultiyatioui  are 
equal  to  the  120  quarters,  or  £360  thereby  ob- 
tained. 

'*  In  manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  agricultural 
industry,  the  profit  of  stock  is  distinct  from  the 
cost  of  production.  The  master  manufisuiturer 
expends  a  certain  quantity  of  raw  material,  of 
tools  and  implements  of  trade,  and  of  subsistence 
for  laborers,  and  obtains  in  return  a  given  quan- 
tity of  finished  work.  This  finished  work  must 
possess  a  higher  exchangeable  value  than  the  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  subsistence,  by  the  advance  of 
which  it  was  obtained ;  otherwise  the  master 
could  have  no  inducement  to  continue  his  business. 
Manufacturing  industry  would  cease  if  the  value 
produced  did  not  exceed  the  value  expended, 
but  it  is  the  excess  of  value  which  the  finished 
work  possesses  above  the  value  of  the  materials, 
implements,  and  subsistence  expended,  that  con- 
stitute the  mastcr*s  profit;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  assert  that  the  profit  of  his  stock  is  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  production,  without  affirm- 
ing the  gross  absurdity  that  the  excess  of  value 
above  expenditure  constitutes  a  part  of  expendi- 
ture. Supposing  that  the  materials,  tools,  and 
subsistence  cost  £300,  and  that  the  finished  work 
is  worth  £360,  then  the  difference  will  be  the 
master's  profit ;  and  we  cannot  maintain  that  the 
annual  profit  is  included  in  the  amount  of  expen- 
diture, or  cost  of  production,  without  urging  the 
contradiction  that  £300  are  equal  to  £360. 

"  The  profit  of  stock,  so  far  from  forming  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  production,  is  a  surplus  remain- 
ing after  this  cost  has  been  completely  replaced. 
In  carrying  on  their  business,  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  do  not  expend  their  profit,  they 
create  it  It  forms  no  part  of  their  first  advances ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  forms  a  part  of  their  subse- 
quent returns.  It  could  not  have  been  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  production,  because, 
until  this  work  was  completed,  it  had  no  exist- 
ence. It  is  essentially  a  surplus,  a  new  creation, 
over  and  above  all  that  is  necessary  to  replace  the 
cost  of  production,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ci^ital 
advanced.**  Mr.  Senior  says,  that  Col.  Torrens 
is  just  in  his  criticism  on  this  expression,  and 
allows  that  profit  is  not  a  means  but  a  result. 
But  he  says  that  Col.  Torrens  has  erred  by  omit- 
ting to  substitute  abstinence,  or  some  equivalent 
expression,  for  profit.  He  then  says  that  Cost  of 
Production  means  the  sum  of  labour,  and  absti- 
nence necessary  for  production.  But  as  he  de- 
fines wages  to  be  the  reward  of  labour,  and  profit 
the  reward  of  abstinence,  he  in  fact  makes  Cost 
of  Production  to  consist  of  Wages  and  Profits ; 
though  he  says  that  Col.  Torrens  is  right  in 
refusing  to  make  profits  an  element  in  the 
expression. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  makes  quantity  of  labour  and 
profits  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  elements  of 
Cost  of  Production. 

There  is  an  element,  too,  which  he  rightly  says 
is  a  casual  one,  namely  taxes.  All  taxes  laid  on 
the  article  itself,  such  as  customs  and  excise,  are 
manifestly  part  of  the  expense  of  Production. 

And  here  we  see  how  Eicardo,  and  many  other 
economists,  are  inconsistent  with  themselves.  They 


justly  say,  that  Rent  has  no  influence  on  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  But  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  Tithes  are  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as 
Rent,  and  that  the  influence  of  Rent  and  Tithes 
must  be  exactly  the  same.  Nevertheless,  while 
these  writers  see  justly  enough,  that  Rent  is  a 
mere  share  of  the  ^ofits,  and  cannot  influoice 
price,  they  consider  Tithes  to  be  a  tax  on  t^e  pro- 
duce, and  therefore  that  they  raise  its  price  to  the 
consumer.  But  this  is  manifestly  an  error.  Rent 
and  Tithes  are  both  a  share  of  the  produce  and 
not  a  tax  upon  the  produce.  They  must  there- 
fore both  be  exclud^  fi^m  Cost  of  Produ^^on — 
(Rbnt;  Tithes). 

Now  with  respect  to  the  question  whether  Profits 
should  be  induaed  in  the  term  Cost  of  Prodnetian, 
it  appears  to  us  that  Col.  Torrens  has  the  better 
shew  of  reason.  Adam  Smith  himself  clearly 
allows  that  profits  are  no  part  of  prime  cost.  Pro- 
duction is  the  placing  any  quantity  in  a  required 
place,  and  no  doubt,  unless  Uiere  were  profits  anti- 
cipated, production  would  cease.  But  profits,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  are  tlie  inducement  to  produce, 
but  not  part  of  the  cost  of  producing.  It  seeuu 
better  to  restrict  tJie  expression,  cost  of  produc- 
tion, strictly  to  what  mercantile  men  call  prime 
cost  The  profits  are  the  diffa'ence  between  pnme 
cost  and  market  price. 

Some  Economists,  too,  are  anxious  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  quantity  of  labour  and  the  wages 
of  labour.  They  say  that  the  wages  of  labour 
have  no  influence  on  price,  but  only  the  quantity 
of  labour.  We  cannot  agree  in  this.  Quantities 
of  different  kinds  of  labour  cannot  be  compared 
together.  The  only  way  an  employer  can  appre- 
ciate quantities  of  labour,  is  by  means  of  the  sum 
he  pays  for  it,  or  by  wages.  The  only  way  he 
can  know  whether  he  has  made  a  profit,  is  by  see- 
ing whether  he  has  received  more  money  for  the 
finished  article  than  he  expended  on  producing  it 

These  considerations,  however,  in  no  way  affect 
the  questions  we  are  now  going  to  discuss,  because 
whichever  way  we  look  at  it — and  there  are,  we 
admit,  very  plausible  reasons  for  looking  at  it  either 
way — it  is  fully  admitted  that  unless  profits  are 
made,  production  must  cease.  Consequentiy  the 
profits  may  be  regarded  as  a  constant  qnantitf 
which  do  not  affect  variations  of  value. 

The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is  tins. 
Ricardo  divided  exchangeable  quantities  into  se- 
veral distinct  classes,  and  for  each  class  he  lays 
down  a  separate  and  distinct  law  of  value.  And 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  many  writers 
since,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  MiU.  Now  this 
is  what  would  never  be  permitted  in  any  other 
physical  science  whatever,  and  we  have  now  to 
investigate  whether  it  is  a  correct  mode  of  reason- 
ing in  Political  Economy. 

Ricardo  says,  chap,  zxx.— ^^  It  is  the  cost  of 
production  which  must  ultimately  regulate  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  not^  as  has  often  been 
said,  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  de- 
mand; the  proportion  between  supply  and  de- 
mand may,  mdeed,  for  a  time,  affect  the  market 
value  of  a  commodity,  until  it  is  supplied  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  according  as  tibe  de- 
mand may  have  increased  or  diminished,  but  this 
effect  will  be  only  of  temporary  duration.   •   •  • 

'^  The  opinion  that  the  pnce  of  commodities 
depends  solely  on  the  proportion  of  suf^ly  to 
demand,  or  demand  to  supply,  has  become  almost 
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an  axiom  in  political  economy,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  much  error  in  that  science.** 

He  then  quotes  the  doctrine  of  Say  that  supply 
and  demand  resnilate  prices  at  all  times,  but 
that  cost  of  production  is  a  limit  below  which 
they  cannot  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  be- 
cause production  would  then  be  either  entirely 
stopped  or  diminished.  And  Lord  Lauderdale*s 
doctrine,  (which  we  have  stated  under  Cowtinditt, 
Law  or;  Prices,  Theory  or)  and  he  says— 
**  This  is  true  of  monopolized  commodities,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  market  price  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties for  a  limited  period.  If  the  demand  for  hats 
should  be  doubled,  the  price  would  immediately 
rise,  but  the  rise  would  only  be  temporary;  unless 
the  cost  of  production  of  hats,  or  their  natural 
price,  were  raised.  If  th^  natural  price  of  bread 
should  fall  50  per  cent,  from  some  great  discovery 
in  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  demand  would 
not  greatly  increase,  for  no  man  would  desire 
more  than  would  satisfy  his  wants,  and  as  the 
demand  would  not  increase,  neither  .would  the 
supply ;  for  a  commodity  is  not  supplied  merely 
because  it  can  beproduced,  but  because  there  is  a 
demand  for  it.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  case  where 
the  supply  and  demand  have  scarcely  varied,  or 
if  they  have  increased,  they  have  increased  in 
the  same  proportion ;  and  yet  the  price  of  bread 
will  have  fallen  50  per  cent.,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
the  value  of  money  nad  continued  invariable. 

'*  Commodities  which  are  monopolized,  either 
by  an  individual,  or  by  a  company,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  Lord  Lauderdale  has  laid 
down ;  they  fall  in  proportion  as  sellers  augment 
their  quantity,  and  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  buyers  to  purchase  them,  their 
price  has  no  necessai^  connection  with  their 
natural  value;  but  the  prices  of  commodities 
which  are  subject  to  competition,  and  whose 
quantity  may  be  increased  in  any  moderate 
degree,  will  ultimately  depend,  not  on  the  state 
of  demand  and  supply,  but  in  the  increased  or 
diminished  cost  of  their  production.** 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  agrees  in  this  doctrine.  We 
have  shewn  above  that  he  says  that  there  is  a 
law  diffei'ent  from  supply  and  demand,  which 
regulates  the  permanent  or  average  values  of  the 
class  of  commodities  we  are  considering.  And 
in  agreement  with  Ricardo  he  says, — "It  is, 
therefore,  strictly  correct  to  say,  that  the  value 
of  things  which  can  be  increased  in  quantity  at 
pleasure,  does  not  depend  (except  accidentally, 
and  during  the  time  necessary  for  production  to 
adjust  itself)  upon  demand  and  supply ;  on  the 
contrary,  demand  and  supply  depend  upon  it.'* — 
"To  recapitulate,  demand  and  supply  govern 
the  value  of  all  things  which  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely increased;  except  that,  even  for  them, 
when  produced  by  industry,  there  is  a  minimum 
value  determined  by  cost  of  production.  But  in 
all  things  which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion, demand  and  supply  only  determine  the 
perturbations  of  value,  during  a  period  which 
cannot  exceed  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
altering  the  supply.** 

Our  readers  will  observe  Mr.  Miirs  reasoning. 
He  says  that  the  value  at  any  particular  time  is 
the  result  of  supply  and  demand ;  the  plain 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  value  at  all  times 
is  -the  result  of  supply  and  demand.  And  then 
he  goes  to  search  for  a  law  other  than  demand 
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and  supply,  which  regulates  their  permanent 
value  I  That  is  to  say,  their  permanent  value  is 
regulated  by  a  diffei*ent  law  from  that  whidi 
regulates  it  at  all  times  I 

Malthus,  who  was  a  good  mathematician, 
naturallv  felt  that  Ricardo's  method  of  reasoning 
was  inadmissible.  He  says  (  Principles  of  Political 
Economy^  p.  71.) — "It  has  been  shown  that  no 
change  can  take  place  in  the  market  prices  of 
commodities,  without  some  previous  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  demand  to  the  supply ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  the  same  position  is  true 
in  reference  to  natural  prices?  This  question 
must  of  course  be  determined  by  attending  care- 
fully to  the  nature  of  the  change  which  an  altera- 
tion in  the  cost  of  production  occasions  in  the 
state  of  the  demand  and  the  supply,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  specific  and  immediate  cause  b^ 
which  the  change  of  price  which  takes  place  is 
effected. 

"  We  all  allow,  that  when  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion diminishes,  a  fall  of  price  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  consequence ;  but  what  is  it  speci- 
fically, which  forces  down  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity? It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  it  is  an  actual  or  contingent  excess 
of  supply. 

"  We  all  allow  that  when  the  Cost  of  Produc* 
tion  increases,  the  prices  of  commodities  rise. 
But  what  is  it  specifically,  which  forces  up  the 
price  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  an  actual  or 
contingent  failure  of  supply.  Remove  these 
actual  or  contingent  variations  of  the  supply; 
that  is,  let  the  extent  of  the  supply  remain 
exactly  the  same,  without  excess  or  failure* 
whether  the  cost  of  production  rises  or  falls ;  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that 
any  variation  of  price  would  take  place, 

"If,  for  instance,  all  the  commodities  which 
are  produced  in  this  country,  whether  agricultural 
or  manu£Eictured,  could  be  produced  during  the 
next  ten  years  without  labour,  but  could  only  be 
supplied  exactly  in  the  same  quantities  as  they 
would  be  in  the  actual  state  of  things ;  then,  sup- 
posing the  wills  and  means  of  the  purchasers  to 
remain  the  same,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  all 
prices  would  also  remain  the  same.  But  if  this 
be  allowed,  it  follows  that  the  relation  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand  is  the  dominant  principle  in 
determination  of  prices,  whether  market  or 
natural,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  can  do 
nothing  but  in  subordination  to  it,  that  is,  merely 
as  it  affects  the  ordinary  relation  which  the  supply 
bears  to  the  demand. 

"  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  resort  to  imagi- 
nary cases,  in  order  to  fortify  this  conclusion. 
Actual  experience  shews  the  principle  in  the 
clearest  light. 

"  In  the  well  known  instance  noticed  by  Adam 
Smith,  of  the  insufficient  pay  of  curates,  notwith- 
standing aU  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  raise 
it,  a  striking  proof  is  afforded  that  the  permanent 
price  of  an  article  is  determined  by  the  demand 
and  supply,  and  not  by  the  cost  of  production. 
The  real  cost  of  the  education,  would,  in  this  case, 
be  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished  by 
the  subscription  of  benefactors;  but  a  large  part 
of  it  being  paid  by  benefactors,  and  not  by  the 
individuals  themselves,  it  does  not  regulate  and 
limit  the  supply;  and  this  supply,  on  account  of 
such   encouragement,  becoming  and   continuing 
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abundant,  the  price  b  naturally  low,  whatever 
may  be  the  real  cost  of  the  education  given. 

"  The  effects  of  the  poor-rates  in  lowering  the 
wages  of  independent  labor,  present  another 
practical  instance  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  not 
probable  that  pnblic  money  should  be  more 
economically  managed  than  the  income  of  indi- 
viduals; consequently  the  cost  of  rearing  a  family 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  diminished  by  parish 
assistance;  but  a  part  of  the  expenses  being  borne 
by  the  public,  and  applied  more  largely  to  laborers 
with  families  than  to  single  men,  a  fair  and  inde- 
pendent price  of  labor,  adequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  certain  family,  is  no  longer  a  necessary 
condition  of  a  sufficient  supply.  As  by  means  of 
parish  rates  so  applied,  this  supply  can  be  obtained 
without  such  wages,  the  real  costs  of  supplying 
labor  no  longer  regulate  the  ordinary  wages  of 
independent  labor. 

"  In  fact,  in  every  kind  of  bounty  upon  pro- 
duction, the  same  effects  must  necessarily  take 
place ;  and  just  in  proportion  that  such  bounties 
tend  to  lower  prices,  they  show  that  prices  de- 
pend upon  the  supply  compared  with  the  demand, 
and  not  upon  the  costs  of  production." 

Having  now  presented  to  our  readers  the 
opinions  of  these  various  writers,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  discover  some  principles  which  may 
decide  the  controversy,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  whole  theory  of  Economical  Dynamics. 

The  doctrine,  then,  whose  soundness  we  are 
going  to  investigate  is  this,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  cases  of  value,  in  the  first  of  which 
Cost  of  Production  regulates  Value^  in  the  other 
the  Cost  of  Producing  the  last  quantity  raised  regU' 
lates  the  Value  of  the  whole. 

Now,  before  we  investigate  the  truth  of  these 
laws,  we  shall  lay  down  certain  fundamental 
principles,  drawn  from  the  whole  analogy  of 
rhysical  Science : — 

/.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  grand  general 
Theory  of  Value, 

II,  That  if  two^  or  more^  Theories  of  Value 
will  apparently  account  for  any  class  of  phenomena 
of  value^  or  changes  of  value,  that  Theory  only  is 
to  be  held  as  the  true  one,  which  accounts  for  axx 
the  phenomena  in  the  Science,  and  not  that  single 
class  of  phenomena  only. 

Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  in  any  particular 
class  of  phenomena,  we  have  several  theories 
which  wiU  apparently  account  for  them,  we  have, 
in  order  to  discover  which  is  the  true  law,  only 
to  suppose  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  quan- 
tities, and  then  that  theory  only  which  holds  good 
for  the  altered  relation  of  the  quantities,  and 
accounts  for  the  change,  is  the  true  Law,  and  all 
others  must  be  rejected. 

This  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  3rd 
Aphorism  of  the  Novum  Or^anum,  Book  I. — 
— **  Quod  in  contemplatione  mstar  causa  est,  id 
in  operatione  instar  re^ulsB  est." — **  That  which  in 
Theory  is  the  Cause,  m  Practice  is  the  Rule,** 

The  result  derived  from  these  principles  is 
this,  that  the  Law  according  to  which  changes  of 
value  take  place,  is  the  Law  of  Value  at  all 
particular  times. 

Now,  as  soon  as  these  indubitable  principles 
are  laid  down,  the  day  is  lost  for  Ricardo  and  his 
followers ;  because  IBUicardo  himself  admits  that 
the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand  governs  the 
market  price  or  all  commodities  for  a  limited 


period.  And  Mr.  Mill  says  that  the  Ltw  of 
Supply  and  Demand  only  governs  periurbatum 
of  value. 

Now  this  concedes  tiie  whole  questioo.  Be- 
cause the  law  which  governs  the  perturliatioDfl  or 
changes  of  Value,  can  be  the  only  true  law  of 
Value  in  all  particular  cases. 

And  here  we  must  notice  an  ambigni^  whidi 
will  be  found  to  pervade  many  books  on  rolitical 
Economy.  That  is  the  confusion  between  ^H^oantity 
of  Labor"  and  "  Value  of  lAbor,"  which  are  very 
different  things,  but  which  are  often  indnded 
under  the  term  "Cost  of  Production." 

De  Quincey  who,  in  the  TempUa^s  Diahgut, 
has  undertaken  to  expound  the  Ricardian  Emxh 
mics,  has  justiy  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
the  "  Quantity  of  Labor**  and  tiie  "  Vdu  of 
Labor,**  He  sa^s  that  Smith  has  constantly  used 
the  two  expressions  as  interchangeable  and  equi- 
valent. And  he  claims  it  as  the  great  kw  of 
value  first  explained  by  Ricardo,  and  as  the  corner 
stone  of  all  tenable  Political  Economy,  that  tiie 
ground  of  the  value  of  all  things  lies  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  which  produces  them.  He  say*- 
"  Mr.  Rlcardo*d  doctrine  is,  tiiat  A  and  B  are  to 
each  other  in  value,  as  Uie  quantity  of  labor  which 
produces  A  to  the  quantity  which  produces  B;  or 
to  express  it  in  the  very  shortest  formula  by  snb- 
stituting  the  term  base,  as  S3monymou8  with  pro- 
ducing labour,  all  things  are  to  each  other  in  vahu 
as  their  bases  are  in  quantity.  This  is  the  Eicar- 
dian  law."  He  then  says  that  this  doctrine  is 
quite  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  that  commo- 
dities exchange  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
producing  labor. — *^  I  mean  to  afiSjrm  that  the  one 
law  is  the  direct,  formal,  and  diametrical  negatioa 
of  the  other:  I  assert  in  the  most  peremi)toiy 
manner,  that  he  who  says,  *  The  value  of  A  is  to 
the  value  of  B,  as  the  quantity  of  labour  prodndng 
A,  is  to  the  quantity  of  labour  producing  B,'does 
of  necessity,  deny  by  implication,  that  the  relations 
of  value  between  A  and  B  are  governed  by  the 
value  of  the  labor  which  severally  produces  dem." 
De  Quincey  then  praises  Ricardo  ^  his  "  inexor- 
able consistency." 

The  distinction  is  both  tme  and  important,  hot 
how  utterly  De  Quincey  has  misnnderstood  and 
misrepresented  Ricardo,  we  have  fhlly  shewn 
under  Db  QunrcET,  where  we  have  exhibited 
side  by  side  De  Qiiincev*s  assertion  of  what 
Ricardo*s  doctrine  is,  and  copious  extracts  from 
Ricardo  himself,  shewing  what  an  nntrustwoithj 
guide  he  is. 

^e  have  shewn  there  how  utterly  untroe  it  is 
that  Ricardo  says  that  the  value  of  labour  has  no 
influence  on  price.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
Ricardo  has  constantiy  confounded  tiie  qwaUiis 
of  labour,' with  the  value  of  labour,  and,  sometimes, 
he  makes  the  value  of  things  to  depend  upon  one, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  other. 

The  thesis  of  the  first  three  sections  of  hia  first 
chapter  is  to  prove  that  the  valne  of  commo- 
dities depends  exclusively  on  the  ^uon^  of  labour 
necessary  for  their  production,  and  in  no  way 
whatever  upon  the  compensation  paid  for,  or  the 
value  of  labour.  But  in  §  iv.,  he  expr^y  says 
that  the  vcdue  of  labour  does  influence  the  pnce 
of  commodities,  and  at  p.  46,  (Zrd  edition,)  be 
says — "It  ia  necessary  for  me  also  to  remark 
that  I  have  not  said,  becanse  one  commodi^  has 
80  much  laboor  bestowed  upon  it  as  wiU  cod 
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£1000,  and  another  so  much  as  will  eoH  £2000, 
that  therefore  one  would  be  of  the  valae  of  £1000, 
and  the  other  of  the  valae  of  £2000,  but  I  have 
said  that  their  value  will  be  to  each  other  as  two 
to  one,  and  that  in  these  proportions  they  will  be 
exchanged.**  Now,  in  this  passage,  Ricardo 
clearly  asserts  that  commodities  will  exchange  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  producing  labour. 
What  becomes,  then,  of  De  Quincey's  peremptory 
assertions,  and  Ricardo*s  ^Mnexorable  consis- 
tency?" Besides  this,  at  p.  461,  he  expressly 
calls  the  natural  price  of  things  their  money  cost 
of  production. 

Mr.  Mill  has  seen  (  Vol.  /,  p,  558^,  that,  in 
fact,  the  term  Cost  of  Production  cannot  be  re- 
stricted to  either  labour,  or  wages,  absolutely. 
It  may  be  labour  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  it 
is  money,  or  the  value  of  labour.  "What  the 
production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  producer,  or  its 
series  of  producers,  is  the  labour  expended  in  pro- 
ducing it.  If  we  consider  as  the  producer  the 
capitalist  who  makes  the  advances,  the  word 
labour  may  be  replaced  by  the  word  wa^. 
What  the  produce  costs  to  him,  is  the  wages  wmch 
he  has  had  to  pay.*'  Thus  we  see  at  once 
that,  quantity  of  labour  is  replaced  by  the  value 
of  labour^  and  the  whole  of  De  Quincey's  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  ground. 

Now  this  distinction  between  qtumtity  of  labour 
and  money  cost  of  production  is  of  no  slight 
importance,  because  there  are  largo  quantities  of 
valuable  property  upon  which  no  labour  at  all  has 
been  bestowed,  and  yet  have  cost  money.  Thus 
flocks,  herds,  cattle,  fowls  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  their  growth  as  labour,  as 
some  economists  do.  So  the  fermentation  of  beer 
or  wine  in  a  cellar.  Some  of  our  readers  may  l)e 
surprised  to  learn  that  some  economists  are  so 
determined  to  resolve  value  into  labour,  and  into 
labour  only,  that  when  they  are  asked  to  what 
the  value  of  a  tree,  or  an  animal,  or  wine  improved 
by  fermentation,  is  due,  they  maintain  it  to  be 
labour ! 

But  take  it  as  we  may,  either  quantity  of 
labour  or  money  cost  of  production,  we  shall 
shew  that  the  doctrine  that  cost  of  production 
regulates  value  is  entirely  false ;  because,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  it  must  necessarily  mean  : — 

1st.  That  all  things  which  are  produced  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  labour,  or  an  equal  money  cost, 
must  be  equal  in  value,  indepeudenUy  of  any 
other  consideration. 

2ndly.  It  must  also  mean,  that  all  changes  in 
value  must  be  due  to  changes  in  cost  of  pro« 
duction,  and  to  nothing  else. 

3rdly,  And  if  different  things  produced  by 
equal  quantities  of  labour  must  be  equal  in  value, 
still  more  rigorously,  if  possible,  must  it  follow 
that  all  parts  of  the  same  thing  when  once  pro- 
duced, must  be  equal  in  value. 

We  shall  now  give  examples  of  each  of  these 
cases,  to  shew  that  the  rule  is  utterly  untrue. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  case  let  us  take  this. 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  coal  mmes  than  for 
two  seams  of  coal  to  be  of  totally  different 
qualities,  and  adapted  for  different  purposes.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  in  any  coal  mine,  there  is  a 
seam  of  excellent  coal  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
next  to  it,  there  is  a  seam  of  coal  of  very  mferior 
quality.  Any  equal  quantities  of  these  different 
seama  may  be  supposed  to  be  raised  and  conveyed 


to  market  by  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  labour, 
or  at  exactly  the  same  money  cost  Would  they 
sell  at  the  same  price  ?  Common  sense  days  that 
they  would  not. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  an  orchard,  or  garden. 
The  trees  are,  of  course,  cultivated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  labor,  or  expense;  consequently,  each 
individual  piece  of  fruit  must  be  the  result  of 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  or  cost.  Tet 
everyone  knows  that  out  of  the  veir  same  orchard 
and  off  the  very  same  tree,  firuit  of  very  different 
qualities  will  be  gathered.  Will  these  different 
qualities  of  fruit,  fetch  the  same  price  in  the 
market?    Common  sense  says  they  would  not. 

Next  let  us  take  the  third  case,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  If  cost  of  production  regulates 
value,  it  is  quite  clear  that  every  part  of  the  same 
thing  ought  to  bear  the  same  price.  The  slightest 
reflection,  however,  will  shew  that  this  is  utterly 
false.  Take  any  animal  used  for  food,  for 
example.  Do  equal  quantities  of  all  parts  of  the 
same  sheep,  or  the  same  ox,  bear  the  same  price 
in  the  market?    Common  sense  says  they  do  not. 

Would  equal  quantities  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
and  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  sell  for  the  same  price 
in  the  market  ?  Common  sense  says  they  would 
not. 

Mr.  Mill  has  also  seen  that  this  doctrine  is 
quite  inapplicable  in  such  cases.  After  sup- 
porting Ricardo*s  doctrine  in  cases  of  indefinite 
production,  he  says — "  It  is  now,  however,  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of  certain  cases  to  which  from 
their  peculiar  nature  this  law  of  exchange  value 
is  inapplicable.  It  sometimes  happens  that  two 
different  commodities  have  what  may  be  termed 
a  joint  cost  of  production.  They  are  both  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  operation,  or  set  of  operations ; 
and  the  outlay  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  both 
together,  not  part  for  one,  and  part  for  the  other. 
The  same  outlay  would  have  to  be  incurred  for 
either  of  the  two,  if  the  other  were  not  wanted  or 
used  at  all.  There  are  not  a  few  instances  of 
commodities  thus  associated  in  their  production. 
For  example,  coke  and  coal-gas  are  both  pro- 
duced from  the  same  material,  and  by  the  same 
operation.  In  a  more  partial  sense,  mutton  and 
wool  are  an  example;  beef,  hides,  and  tallow; 
calves  and  dairy  produce;  chickens  and  eggs. 
Cost  of  production  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
deciding  the  value  of  the  a/tsociaied  commodities 
relativSy  to  each  other.  It  only  decides  their 
joint  value.  The  gas  and  the  coke  together  have 
to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  production,  with 
the  ordinary  profit.  To  do  this,  a  given  quantity 
of  gas,  together  with  the  coke,  which  is  the  resi- 
duum of  its  manufacture,  must  exchange  for  other 
things  in  the  ratio  of  their  joint  cost  of  production. 
But  how  much  of  the  remuneration  of  the  pro- 
ducer shall  be  derived  from  the  coke,  and  how 
much  from  the  gas,  remains  to  be  decided.  Cost 
of  production  does  not  determine  their  prices,  but 
the  sum  of  their  prices.  A  principle  is  wanting 
to  apportion  the  expenses  of  production  between 
the  two. 

**  Since  cost  of  production  here  fails  us,  we  must 
revert  to  a  law  of  value  anterior  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  more  fundamental,  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply.**  Mr.  Mill  then  goes  on  to  explain 
the  operation  of  this  law  to  these  cases,  and  then 
says — "  This  theorem  is  not  in  itself  of  any  great 
importance:  hv^t  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the 
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law  of  demand,  and  of  the  mode  in  which,  when 
cost  of  prodnction  fails  to  be  applicable,  that 
other  principle  steps  in  to  supply  the  vacancy,  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention." 

Here  is  well  exemplified  the  utterly  unscientific 
character  of  which  we  complain  in  the  school  of 
Political  Economy  to  which  Mr.  Mill  belongs. 
Mr.  Mill  himself  allows  that  the  investigations 
in  Political  Economy  are  to  be  conducted  in  a 
similar  spirit  to  those  of  Physical  Science.  Does 
he,  then,  we  ask,  conduct  his  investigations  in  a 
way  that  would  be  permitted  in  any  physical 
science  whatever  ?  As  soon  as  any  rhysicist 
saw  that  any  cases  whatever  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility be  accounted  for  by  a  law  supposed  to  be 
general,  he  would  at  once  abandon  such  a  law. 

We  have  next  to  shew  that  no  change  in  cost 
of  production  will  influence  value,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  supply  and  demand. 

Ricardo  and  Mr.  Mill  in  fact  admit  this, 
because  they  say  that  perturbations  of  value  are 
governed  by  supply  and  demand,  which  in  fact 
concedes  the  question.  Ricardo,  in  the  passage 
from  ch.  XXX.  already  quoted,  says,  "  That  if  the 
demand  for  hats  should  be  doubled,  the  price 
would  immediately  rise ;  but  that  rise  would  only 
be  temporary,  unless  the  cost  of  production  of 
hats,  or  their  natural  price,  were  raised.**  But  if 
the  hats  rose  from  the  increased  demand,  why 
should  they  fall  again,  without  the  supply  being 
increased  ?  If  they  are  to  fall  again,  why  should 
thev  have  risen  ?  If  cost  of  production,  supply, 
and  demand,  remain  exactly  the  same  after  they 
have  risen,  how  can  any  change  in  their  value 
take  place  P  Ricardo  has  omitted  to  state,  what 
he  meant,  no  doubt,  that  upon  the  rise  of  prices 
from  the  increased  demand,  a  larger  supply  would 
be  produced,  which  would  again  reduce  hats  to 
their  former  value.  But  the  omission  of  this  is 
the  whole  essence  of  the  question.  Because  it 
was  the  increased  demand  which  raised  them,  and 
St  would  only  be  the  increased  supply  which  would 
lower  them.  Thus  shewing  that  it  is  entirely 
through  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply  that 
all  changes  in  value  take  place. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  an 
example  of  any  manufactured  article,  such  as 
stockings.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  any  given 
time,  they  bear  a  certain  price  in  the  market,  no 
matter  what,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  demand 
for  them  at  that  price. 

Let  ns  suppose  that  at  a  certain  time  before  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  a  manufacturer  em- 
ployed 1,000  hands.  Suppose,  then,  that  he 
invents  a  piece  of  machinery,  by  which  he  can 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  stockings,  but  at  the 
expense  which  only  50  men  would  be.  Now,  if 
be  only  produces  the  same  quantity  sa  before,  as 
he  will  of  course  take  the  best  price  he  can  get  for 
them,  the  demand  remaining  the  same,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  no  alteration  in  price  will  ensue,  and 
all  the  profit  accruing  from  this  diminution  in  cost 
of  production  will  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Consequently,  if  he  does  not  manufacture 
any  additional  quantity,  no  alteration  in  the 
market  price  will  follow ;  everything  will  go  on 
as  before.  The  only  difference  will  be,  that  that 
particular  manufacturer  will  make  enormous  pro- 
fits, owmg  to  his  sagacity  and  skill  in  inventing 
this  machinery. 

But  if  the  materials  for  making  the  stockings 


can  be  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  ma* 
nu^MSturer  will  naturally  wi^  to  increase  the 
quantity  he  produces,  and  realize  greater  profits. 
But  if  he  produce  a  greater  quantity  than  before, 
that  increased  quantity  will  not  be  sold  miless  at 
a  diminished  price,  so  as  to  increase  the  circle  of 
buyers.  But  aa  the  cost  of  production  to  him 
has  been  reduced,  he  can  alR>rd  to  sell  at  a  dimi- 
nished price,  and  the  more  he  wishes  to  sell,  the 
more  must  the  price  be  reduced. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  incretsed 
quantity  thrown  on  the  market  b^  this  sin^ 
manufacturer,  and  offered  at  a  diminished  price, 
must  affect  the  prices  of  the  whole  quantity  m 
the  market,  because  every  one  else  must  consoit 
to  sell  at  the  same  price  to  effect  a  sale  at  all 
Thus  every  single  manufiBU^ur^  must  accommo- 
date his  prices  to  the  market  price,  and  if  he 
cannot  produce  at  the  market  price,  be  will  have 
to  cease  producing.  As  we  may  suppose  that 
there  are  various  degrees  of  skilfulness  and 
economy  among  the  various  manu£Eu;tiira-s,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  at  every  successive  diminntioa 
of  the  market  price,  those  in  suceessioa  will 
have  to  cease  working,  who  are  least  able  to 
produce  cheaply.  Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
is  the  market  price  which  regulates  the  quantity 
of  expense  that  can  be  afforded  in  producing 
and  that  it  is  the  quantity  that  can  be  produced  at 
the  least  expense  compared  to  the  whole  quantity 
that  can  be  sold,  that  regulates  the  nuu'ket  i»ice. 

These  examples  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Law  that  Cost  of  Prodnctioo  regulates 
Value  in  cases  of  freely-produced  commodities, 
wholly  fails. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  other  case  where 
Cost  of  Production  is  said  to  regulate  valiie, 
namely,  where  commodities  are  produced  by 
means  of  a  series  of  varying  Costs  of  ProdnctioiL 
These  commodities  are  com,  coals,  metals,  &c. 

Ricardo  asserts  that  it  is  the  cost  of  producing 
the  last  quantity  raised  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances  that  regulates  the  valoe  of  tiie 
whole  produce. 

We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  suf^ly  and 
demand  is  the  sole  regulator  of  market  price,  and 
that  the  market  price  indicates  the  greatest  Cost 
of  Production  that  can  be  afforded,  or  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  produc- 
tion can  take  phice. 

.  The  Ricaraian  Theory  of  Rent  is  fully  exhi- 
bited under  Rent,  and  granting  that  prddnctaoa 
will  cease  when  it  ceases  to  be  remunerative,  tibe 
only  question  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  Cost  of 
Production  that  regulates  market  price,  or  market 
price  which  indicates  the  limits  of  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction. Ricardo  says,  page  60 : — ^*  When  lamd 
of  an  inferior  q^taUty  is  taken  into  cuUiwUion,  tik« 
exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce  will  rise^  hetinae 
more  labour  is  required  to  produce  t/.**  We  think 
that  the  subjects  connected  in  this  paragraph 
should  have  been  arranged  thus : — ^"  When  ike 
exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce  risee^  lamd  of 
an  inferior  quality  wiU  be  taken  into  cultivation  he^ 
cause  more  labour  may  be  profitably  employed  ta 
producing  tt'* 

During  the  great  revolutionary  war  asaccessiaB 
of  bad  harvests,  joined  to  other  causes,  produced 
an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  so  that  is 
1812  wheat  reached  the  price  of  180s.  a  quarter. 
Owing  to  this  extraordinary  rise  of  price  an  im- 
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mense  quantity  of  inferior  land  waA  taken  into 
cultivation  at  an  extravagant  cost,  because  the  far- 
mers expected  that  high  prices  would  be  perma- 
nent IVow,  supposing  that  the  old  lands  in  culti- 
vation produced  no  more  than  they  did  during  the 
years  of  scarcity,  what  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  additional  quantity  thrown  on 
the  market?  As  the  quantity  of  land  taken  into 
cultivation  could  only  be  increased  gradually,  the 
first  quantity  added  to  the  existing  supply  would 
not  have  added  much  to  it.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  increment  and  the  existing  supply  would 
not  have  been  great,  consequently  it  would  only 
lower  the  prices  a  little,  and  would  leave  a 
large  profit  to  the  producer.  But  the  more  land 
that  was  brought  into  cultivation  the  more  would 
the  quantity  of  com  brought  to  market  be,  and 
the  more  would  the  prices  be  lowered.  And  this 
might  go  on  until  the  constantly  increasing  quan- 
tities of  com  lowered  the  price  so  much,  that  it 
would  only  just  leave  a  profit,  and  further  produc- 
tion would  cease.  Any  further  quantity  poured 
on  the  market  could  only  depress  the  market  price 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and  ruin  the  pro- 
ducers. Assuming,  therefore,  that  market  price 
and  cost  of  production  meet,  the  only  question  is, 
which  governs  the  other. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  at  all  times  the 
market  price  is  solely  governed  by  demand  and 
Bupply.  If  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply,  the 
market  price  would  remain  permanently  above 
the  Cost  of  Production ;  if  the  market  continued 
to  be  over  supplied,  the  price  would  remain  con- 
stantly below  the  Cost  of  Production.  Let  the 
Cost  of  Production  be  what  it  will,  no  change  in 
market  price  will  take  place  except  througn  an 
alteration  of  the  supply  or  the  demand.  Hence 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  always  the  market 
price  which  indicates  the  greatest  expense  that 
can  be  afibrded  as  Cost  of  Production. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  holds  good  with 
regard  to  mines.  The  Cost  of  Production  of  all 
minerals  may  vary  in  a  series  of  regular  grada- 
tions, and  at  any  particular  time  it  is  the  market 
price  which  indicates  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  production  will  take 
place.  Mr.  Mill  says  (VoL  ii.,  p,  10,  23)  that 
money  is  a  commodity,  and  its  value  is  determined 
like  that  of  other  commodities,  temporarily  by 
demand  and  supply,  permanently,  and  on  the 
average,  by  Cost  of  Production.  But  who  can  tell 
what  the  Cost  of  Production  of  the  money  which 
is  in  circulation  has  been?  No  one  can  tell 
where  the  gold  of  which  the  money  of  the  world 
is  made  came  ^om.  Coinages  are  melted  and 
remelted  through  innumerable  series  of  ages.  A 
iVench  Economist  says  that  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  the  remote  districts  of  France,  there  were 
actually  coins  in  circulation  of  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  There  is  nothing  extrava^t 
in  the  supposition,  nay,  there  is  every  probability, 
that  a  part  of  the  actual  gold  of  which  the  existing 
coins  are  made  may  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Egyptians.  It  has  certainly  come  from  a  vast 
variety  of  quarters,  and  been  produced  under  all 
sorts  of  varying  degrees  of  expense.  And  who 
can  possibly  tell  what  its  Cost  of  Production  has 
been? 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  different  classes  of  commodities,  whose 
Talues  are  governed  by  fundamentally  distinct 


laws,  is  not  only  utterly  repugnant  to  all  physical 
science,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  utterly  untrue  in 
itself.  The  Law  of  Continuity  abolishes  all  these 
false  distinctions.  And  this  is  no  immaterial 
dispute  about  words,  it  is  not  mere  logomachy, 
but  it  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  principle 
between  two  distinct  systems  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. We  say  that  those  who  hold  such  views 
not  only  completely  break  that  Continuity  of 
Science,  which  Bacon  so  earnestly  and  solemnly 
preached,  but  they  manifestly  invert  cause  and 
effect. 

It  is  so  extremely  important  to  imderstand  the 
nature  of  the  fallacy  which  rans  through  the 
whole  of  this  system  of  Political  Economy,  that 
we  may  give  an  illustration.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  cultivation  of  certain  agricultural  pro- 
ducts," and  the  climate  they  can  flourish  in,  are 
Intimately  connected.  At  certain  points  the 
cultivation  of  maize,  the  vines,  olives,  the  palm^ 
ceases,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  lines 
where  each  product  ceases  to  be  cultivated,  can 
be  easily  ascertained  bv  observation.  Now, 
reasoning  according  to  the  doctrines  we  have 
been  discussing,  we  ought  to  say  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  cultivation  of  these  products  r^it- 
lated  the  climate  of  the  place,  when  it  is  mani- 
festly the  reverse,  it  is  the  climate  which  indicates 
the  possibility  of  their  being  raised  with  a  profit. 

Or  again,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  letter 
weight,  which  indicates  the  weight  of  the  letter 
by  raising  a  series  of  weights  in  succession ;  now 
it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  the  last  weight 
raised  which  regulates  the  weight  of  the  letter, 
but  the  weight  of  the  letter  which  r^;ulate8 
which  weight  will  be  raised  last. 

It  is  perfectly  trae  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
the  natural  ef^ts  of  competition  will  cause 
the  price  to  approach  verjr  nearly  to  Cost 
of  Production,  and  Ricarao*s  law  will  ap- 
parently be  found  to  answer.  But  this  is 
just  one  of  the  things  which  must  be  most  sedu- 
lously guarded  against  in  science,  viz.,  to  give  in 
a  careless  adherence  to  a  form  of  expression,  or  a 
theory,  which  is  radically  erroneous,  because  it 
appears  to  account  for  phenomena.  It  is  the 
very  purpose  of  Inductive  Logic  to  discriminate 
between  rival  theories.  The  history  of  Physical 
Science  furnishes  abundant  examples  to  guide  us. 
We  may  give  one.  In  the  olden  times,  philo- 
sophers thought  that  the  motion  of  projected 
bcfdies  had  a  natural  tendency  to  decay.  They 
always  saw  that  the  motion  of  a  projected  body 
gradually  diminished,  and  finally  ceased.  Now 
it  is  quite  easy  to  calculate  results  on  this  prin- 
ciple. Given,  a  certain  velocity  of  projection,  it 
would  have  been  quite  easy  to  Calculate  when  the 
motion  would  cease,  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
naturally  decayed.  And  the  results  would  have 
agreed  with  the  calculations.  What  could  be  more 
satisfactory  ?  If,  then,  it  is  hastily  assumed  that 
because  results  may  agree  with  calculations,  the 
principles  of  these  calculations  are  therefore 
necessarily  true,  these  opinions  might  have  main- 
tained their  ground.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
modem  philosophers  have  entirely  rejected  such 
a  notion,  as  that  motion  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
decay.  They  arrive  at  the  result  by  a  totally 
distinct  principle.  They  say  that  motion  has  no 
natural  tendency  to  decay,  but  that  in  all  the 
cases  we  see,  there  are  counteracting  principles, 
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snch  as  the  resiBtance  of  the  air,  friction,  &c., 
which  oppose  it,  and  finally  destroy  it  And  they 
nnanimoQslj  reject  the  former  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  results,  and  adopt  the  latter.  Hence  we 
see  that  though  principles  are  manifestly  erro- 
neous, which  do  not  account  for  results,  yet  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  any  principle,  or 
theory,  which  does  account  for  them,  is  therefore 
necessarily  true,  because  in  fact  it  may  so  happen 
that  several  theories  may  account  for  the  result, 
and  it  requires  judgment  and  consideration  to 
decide  which  is  the  true  one.  Now  the  theories 
of  value  we  have  been  discussing,  are  just  like 
the  old  theories  of  motion.  They  apparently 
account  for  results  in  a  great  many  cases,  and 
therefore  they  may  impose  upon  an  unwary 
thinker.  But  they  are  dangerous  and  seducing 
errors,  utterly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  to  be  repudiated 
and  rejected  by  all  those  who  study  Political 
Economy  in  the  true  spirit  of  Science. 

OOSTAZ,  CLAUDE  ANTHELME,  who  did 

much  service  in  his  day  to  Economic  Science,  was 
bom  at  Champagne,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain. 
After  the  9th  Phermidor,  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  rose 
to  be  one  of  the  chiefs.  In  1802,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry,  and  five  years  afterwards  he 
suggested  and  obtained  the  establishment  of  public 
lectures  in  the  Conservatoire  de$  Arts  et  Metiers, 
which  was  just  fouuded.  He  was  appointed  by 
Government  to  draw  up  the  introduction  to  the 
account  of  the  Exposition  of  Nationjd  Industry, 
which  was  held  the  same  year.  He  also  origi- 
nated the  Conseils  de  Prud^hommeSy  which  have 
been  of  so  much  service  in  France.  In  1812,  he 
was  appointed  to  diaw  up  a  large  series  of  statis- 
tical tables,  relating  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, to  be  laid  before  the  Corps  LegiskUif,  They 
exhibited  the  manufacturing  condition  of  France 
in  1789,  1800,  and  1812.  He  has  published  the 
following  works : — 

Essai  sur  V administration  de  Vagrictdiure,  du 
commerce,  des  manufactures,  et  des  subsistences, 
Paris,  1818. 

Histoire  de  V administration  en  France  de  Vagri' 
culture,  des  arts  utilesy  du  commerce,  des  manufac- 
tures,  des  subsistences^  des  mines,  et  des  usines.  Paris, 
1843. 

MSmoire  sur  les  mm/ens  qui  ont  amene  le  grand 
developpement  que  Viniustrie  Franqaise  a  pris  de- 
puis  vingt  ans.    Paris,  1816. 

OOSTEB.    Ouvrier  menuisier. 
Organisation  du  travail,  Ehhiisthrie  franqaise. 
Paris,  1851. 

OOTTEBIL. 

An  examination  of  the  doctrines^of  Value,  as  set 
forth  by  A.  Smith,  Ricardo,  M^Culloch,  ^c. 
London,  1831. 

OOTTEBILL,  OEABLES  FOSTER. 

Agricultural  Distress,  its  Cause  and  Remedy, 
London,  1850. 

The  Civil  Freedom  of  Trade ;  or  the  rights  and 
duties  of  governments  in  their  relation  to  the  natural 
freedom  of  private  enterprise,    London,  1856. 


Public  Oramaries  and  the  Cycle  of  the  8ea$om 
in  connection  with  Trade  and  AgricuHure.  Jjondoa, 
1856. 

COTTOV,  SIB  ROBERT  BBTTCB,  a  cele- 
brated antiquary,  whose  collection  of  mannscripti 
forms  part  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  was  bom  at  Daiton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, 22  nd  January,  1570.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  devoted  him- 
self ardently  to  antiquarian  study,  and  collected  a 
vast  number  of  manuscripts,  charters,  &c^  and 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
which  were  chiefly  gathered  from  the  libraries  of 
the  monaifteries  broken  up  by  Henry  VILL  His 
collection  was  of  great  use  to  Camden,  Selden,  and 
other  writers  of  that  species,  and  Cotton  himself 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  James  L*s  time,  as  an  authority  on  all 
points  of  constitutional  law.  He  was  knighted  by 
James  I.,  and  wrote  several  tracts  by  lus  order. 
In  1611,  the  king  was  much  straitened  for  money, 
and  afraid  to  c^  a  parliament,  was  anxious  to 
devise  some  method  of  raising  money  without  one. 
Cotton  suggested  the  creation  of  the  rank  of 
baronet,  which  was  to  be  sold.  The  king  was 
delighted  with  this  plan,  and  Cotton  was  one  of 
those  who  bought  a  baronetcy.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  both  by  the  king  and  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  to  write  several  tracts  on  various 
subjects.  In  1615  his  intimacy  with  the  vile 
favourite  of  the  king— Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset — 
caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  being  privy  to  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury*8  murder.  He  was  kept  in 
confinement  for  five  months.  A  worse  misfbrtone, 
with  a  more  tragical  ending,  happened  to  him  in 
1629.  He  was  returned  to  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  in  favour  of  a  redress  of  grie- 
vances, but  with  all  due  respect  for  the  king.  A 
tract,  in  manuscript,  was  disseminated,  bearing 
the  title,  "  A  Project  how  a  Prince  may  make 
himself  an  absolute  Tyrant**  A  great  uproar 
being  made  about  it,  it  was  traced  to  the  Cottonian 
Library.  Sir  Robert  being  quite  unconscious  of 
the  whole  transaction,  found  on  inqniry,  that  it 
got  into  his  library  under  another  name,  without 
his  knowledge,  and  also  without  his  knowledge  had 
been  taken  from  it,  and  the  title  altered.  Al- 
though Sir  Robert  proved  his  entire  innocence  of 
the  whole  transaction,  his  library  was  seques- 
trated in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  he  was 
forbidden  access  to  it  He  took  this  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  died  of  chagrm,  6th  Mav,  163 1 .  His 
library  was  much  augmented  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
public  in  1700.  After  various  journeyings,  it  was 
deposited  in  a  house  in  Little  Dean*s  xai^  where, 
in  1731,  it  was  much  damaged  by  fire,  111  manu- 
scripts of  great  importance  being  destroyed,  and 
99  more  injured.  In  1757  it  was  transferred  to 
the  British  Museum. 

An  Abstract  out  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower, 
touching  the  King's  Revenue.    London,  1642. 

Cottoni  Posthuma, 

A  Discourse  of  Foreign  War,  with  an  aecomU 
of  all  the  taxations  upon  this  hingdom,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  JSlixth 
beth.    London,  1690. 

COVE,  HOROAN. 

An  Essay  on  th§  Revenues  of  ^  Church  of 
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England^  with  an  inquiry  into  the  ahoUHon  or 
commutation  of  tithes.    London)  1316. 

COVENTBT,  OEOBGE. 

On  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England; 
exhibiting  the  rise  and  progress  of  Jacelesiastical 
Taxation.    London,  1880. 

COULOVy  J.  J.  B.     Doctenr  en  droit. 

Plan  soeiale  et  humanitaire;  organisation  du 
travail^  et  de  FimpSt ;  secours  aux  pauvres.  Paris, 
1848.  ^    . 

NScessiti  de  Forganisation  du  travail.  Paris, 
1848. 

OOTTBNAT,  ANTOINE  AU0U8TIN. 
Recherches  sur  les  prindpes  mathSmatiques  de 
la  Thiorie  des  Richesses.    Paris,  1838. 

COURT,  M.  HBmGlT. 

A  Review  of  the  Income  Tax  in  its  relation  to 
the  National  Debt,  with  suggestions  for  removal  of 
its  present  inequalities.     London,  1853. 

Theory  and  Facts  in  proof  that  the  Laws  for  the 
imposition  of  Tithes  are  attended  with  the  most 
calamitous  consequences  to  the  country.  London, 
1826. 

Tithes— Commutation  versus  Composition.  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

COTIETENAT,  THOMAS   PBBBOBINE. 

The  Right  Honourable. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  OrenvUle  on  the  Sinking  Fund. 
London,  1828. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laws.    London,  1818. 

COURTNEY,  LEONARD  H* 

Direct  Taxation;  an  Inquiry.    London,  1860. 

COUBTOIS.  A. 

Etudes  sur  Vagiotage.    Paris,  1852. 
Des  opirations  de  bourse.    Paris,  1856. 

COUSIN,  VICTOR.  This  eminent  person  was 
bom  November  22,  1792,  at  Paris.  He  has  pub- 
lished one  work  relating  to  Economics— 

Justi4Ui  et  ChariU.    Paris,  1849. 

COUSINERT,  ESPRIT  MARIE. 

Essai  historique  et  critique  sur  les  monnaies 
dargent  de  la  Ligue  AchSenne^  accompagnSe  de 
recherches  sur  les  monnaies  de  Corinthe,  de  Sicyon^ 
et  de  Carthage.    Paris, 

COUSINS,  DENNIS  LOUIS. 
Out'door  Relief  to  Able-bodied  Paupers. 
don,  1850. 

COWELL,  JOfiN  WELSPORD. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  F.  T.  Baring,  on  the 
insHiution  of  a  safe  and  profitable  Paper  Currency. 
London,  1843. 

Further  Letters  on  Currency.    London,  1868. 

COWLEY,  J. 

A  View  of  the  British  Trade  to  the  Mediter' 
ranean*    London,  1744. 


Lon- 


of  the  Cotton  Wool  cultivation,  the  Cotton  trade, 
and  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  the  United  States 
of  America.    Philadelphia,  1817. 

An  Addition  of  December^  1817,  to  Me  above. 

A  View  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Lon- 
don, 1795. 

CRADOCEE,  FRANCIS.    Merchant. 

An  Expedient  for  taking  away  all  Impositions^ 
and  for  raising  a  Revenue  without  Taxes,  by  ere- 
ating  Banks  for  the  Encouragement  of  Trade 
London,  1660. 

CRAIG,  JOHN,  of  Glasgow. 
Remarks  on  some  fundamental  Doctrines   in 
Political  Economy.    Edinburgh,  1821. 
Elements  of  Political  Science.  Edinburgh,  1814. 

CRAIE,  GEORGE  LILLIE.  a  distinguished 
writer  on  the  English  language  and  literature, 
was  born  in  Fifeshire,  in  1 799,  the  son  of  a  school- 
master. In  1824  he  came  to  London,  and  wrote 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,'' 
for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, besides  contributing  extensively  to  *'  The 
Penny  Cyclopaedia."  In  1839  he  became  editor  of 
»» The  Pictorial  History  of  England."  After 
several  other  works,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  History  and  English  Literature  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 

The  History  of  British  Commerce  from  the  ear- 
liest times.    London,  1844. 

CRAXTFURD,  CHARLES.  Lieutenant- 
GeneraL 

Reflections  upon  Circulating  Medium,  Currency, 
Prices,  Commerce,  Exchanges,  ffc.  London,  1817. 

CRAXTFURD,  GEORGE,  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Doctrine  of  Equivalents,  or  an  explanation 
of  the  nature,  value,  and  power  of  money;  together 
with  their  application  in  organising  public  Finance. 
Rotterdam,,  1803. 

An  Essay  on  the  actual  Resources  for  re^esta* 
blishing  the  Finances  of  Cheat  Britain.  London, 
1785. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington, 
on  the  Finances  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1802. 

CRAWFORD,  JOHN,  of  Paisley, 

The  Philosophy  of  Wealth.    London,  1846. 

CRAWFURD,  JOHN. 

A  View  of  the  present  State  and  future  Prospect 
of  the  Free-trade  and  Colonization  of  India.  Lon- 
dfon,  1829. 

An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  principal  MonO' 
polies  of  the  East  India  Company.    London,  1880. 

Chinese  Monopoly  examined.    London,  1830. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge ;  a  financial  aud  historical 
vieto  of  the  taxes  which  impede  the  education  of  the 
people.    London,  1836. 

CRAWFURD,  QUINTIN, 

Researches  concerning  the  Laws,  Theology, 
Learning,  Commerce,  ^c.  of  ancient  and  modem 
India.    London,  1807. 


COXE  TENCH.  1     CREDIT  is  the  name  of  a  certain  specie*  of 

A  Memoir  of  February,  1817,  upon  the  sul^fect  |  Incorporeal  property,  calle4  also  a  Debt. 
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It  is  the  right  to  demand  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  a  certain  person  at  a  certain  time. 

It  is  therefore  the  lowest  form  of  an  annaity : 
it  is  an  annuity  of  one  term :  it  is  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  single  payment,  an  annaity  in  general  is 
the  right  to  demand  a  series  of  payments. 

An  operation  on  credit  in  commerce,  is  a  sale, 
or  an  exchange,  in  which  one,  or  both,  of  the 
quantities  exchanged  is  a  debt. 

The  system  of  credit  consists  in  the  creation 
and  sale  of  debts. 

It  is  diyided  into  two  branches,— 1st  Com- 
mercial Credit,  which  principally  consists  in  the 
sale  or  ejLchange  of  commodities  for  debts ;  2ndly, 
Banking  Credit,  which  consists  in  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  money  and  debts  for  other  debts. 

The  subject  of  Credit  is  the  greatest  and  most 
abstruse  in  Political  Economy ;  what  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus  is  in  mathematics,  what  Steam  is  in 
mechanics,  that  is  Credit  in  commerce. 

2.  Considering  the  mighty  part  which  Credit 

Elays  in  modem  commerce,  and  the  effects  it  has 
ad  for  weal  or  for  woe  upon  nations,  we  should 
naturally  have  expected  that  Economists  had  tho- 
roughly worked  out  the  subject,  and  were  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  its  nature  and  effects. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  on  no 
subject  whatever,  if  jpossible,  are  they  more 
utterly  at  rariance  witn  each  other,  and  what  is 
more  surprising  still,  ai-e  they  more  utterly  at 
yariance  with  themselves. 

3.  It  was  out  of  the  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
credit  that  modem  Political  Economy  took  its 
rise.  The  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme  in  France,  which  was  an  attempt  to 
realise  "Law's  Theory  of  Money,*'  which  was,  in 
fEUit,  the  preyailing  one  of  the  age,  and  still  has 
innumerable  admirers,  set  Turgot,  then  a  very 
young  man,  speculating  upon  the  nature  of  money 
and  credit,  and  gave  rise  to  his  subsequent  trea- 
tises. Turgot  did  immortal  service  to  Political 
Economy,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  laid  its 
comer  stone,  by  explaining  the  true  nature  of 
money,  but  he  entirely  failed  with  that  of  credit. 

In  ^t,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  subject  of 
credit  has  been  an  utter  perplexity  to  Economists. 
To  show  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  subject,  we  have  only  to  set 
before  our  readers  the  astounding  self-contra- 
dictions of  Economists  of  the  greatest  name  on 
the  subject. 

4.  In  the  following  treatise  we  shall  consider 
the  subject  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  upon  which 
the  Theory  of  Credit  rests, 

IL  The  Nature  of  Credit;  and  the  Elements  of 
the  llieory  cf  Credit 

in.  The  Mechanism  of  the  System  of  Credit. 

rV.  The  History  of  Ideas  on  the  subject^  and  an 
examination  of  the  opinions  of  modem  EconO' 
mists  on  it* 

SECTION  L 

Of    thb    Fuhdambntal    Ookcbptions    on 

WHICH  THB  ThBOBT  OF  C&BDIT  BESTS. 

5.  The  following  are  the  Fundamental  Concep- 
tions upon  which  the  Theory  of  Credit  rests  :— 

1.  That  an  Economic  Element — or  an  article  of 
Wealth— is  anything  whose  value  may  be  mea- 
sured, as  Aristotle  said :  or  which  has  the  power 
of  purchasing,  as  Mr.  Mill  says. 


a.  That  whatever  may  be  exchanged  sejporately, 
is  separate  property — ^is  an  Economic  Element— 
or  Wealth. 

3.  That  Property  is  not  a  Thing,  but  a  Ri^hL 

4.  That  Property,  or  Rights,  may  be  divided 
into  rights  to  things  in  actual  existence,  and 
rights  to  things  which  have  no  existence  at  pre- 
sent, but  wfil  only  come  into  existence  at  a  future 
time. 

6.  That  Value  is  the  Exchangeable  Relation 
between  any  two  Economic  Quantities,  which  are 
each  the  Value  of  the  other,  whatever  their  nature 
be,  enduring  or  evanescent,  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal, present  or  future,  general  or  particnlar. 

SECTION  n. 
Thb    hatubb    of    Cbbi>it,    ahd  thb    Ei.b- 

HBIITS  OF   THB   ThBOBT   OF  CbbDIT. 

6.  Having  laid  down  these  Fundamental  Con- 
ceptions, we  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  the 
Nature  of  Credit,  and  show  how  it  arises. 

On  the  distinction  between  a  Bailmbnt  and  a 
Dbbt* 

We  have  now  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  we  do  so 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  earnestness,  be- 
cause it  is  me  Pons  asinorum  of  Political  Economy. 
It  is  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  of  a  somewhat  subtle 
nature,  and  could  by  no  possibility  occur  to  any 
one  not  conversant  with  law  and  commerce.  But 
it  is  one  of  those  delicate  subtleties  which  occur 
in  all  sciences,  upon  which  the  most  important 
consequences  turn,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  confusion 
on  this  point  which  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
false  theories  of  currency  and  credit,  which  have 
produced  such  terrible  catastrophes  in  the  world. 

7.  There  are  two  species  of  paper  documents 
which  are  in  general  use  in  commerce,  which  have 
some  superficial  resemblances, — that  is,  they  both 
convey  rights  to  certain  things,  and  are  similarly 
transferable,  and  are  therefore  considered  by 
many  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  but  which  are  yet 
fundamentally  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  in 
this  radical  distinction  is  contained  the  basis  of 
the  Theory  of  Credit. 

These  species  of  paper  documents  are — 

L  Bills  ofLadin^,  Dock  Warrants,  and  all  other 

titles  to  specific  things. 
n.  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  other 

forms  of  credit. 

8.  In  order  to  shew  clearly  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  paper 
documents,  we  will  explain  how  each  arises. 

When  a  man  ships  goods  on  board  a  vessel,  he 
receives  from  the  captain  a  paper  document 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and  pro« 
mising  to  deUver  them  to  whomsoever  shall  be 
the  owner  of  the  paper.  This  document  is  called 
a  Biix  OF  Ladibo. 

The  shipper  of  the  goods  sends  the  Bill  of 
Lading  to  the  consignee,  who,  directly  he  receives ' 
it,  may  negotiate  it,  i,e,  trans^r  it  by  indorsement 
to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  in  all  respects  like  a 
Bill  of  Exchange,  and  it  may  pass  throngh  any 
number  of  hands,  and  whoever  is  the  owner  of  it 
at  any  time  may  go  and  demand  the  goods  from 
the  captain. 

Similarly,  when  goods  are  deposited  in  a  dock 
wai'ehouse,  the  dock  master  gives  a  paper  docu- 
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ment  of  a  similar  natare  to  the  Bill  of  Lading, 
which  is  called  a  Doclc  Warrant,  which  is  trans- 
ferable in  all  respects  like  a  Bill  of  Lading,  or 
Bill  of  Exchange,  and  whoever  is  the  owner  of 
the  Dock  Wan'ant,  is  the  owner  of  the  goods 
described  in  it,  and  is  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  them  from  the  dock  master. 

9.  Now  it  is  especially  to  be  observed  in  these 
two  cases,  that  although  the  goods  are  delivered 
into  the  temporary  custody  of  the  captain  or 
dock  master,  they  have  no  Property  in  them. 
The  Property  in  the  goods  remains  with  the  ship- 
per, or  depositor,  and  is  transferred  by  him  along 
with  the  Bill  of  Lading,  or  Dock  Warrant.  The 
captain,  or  dock  master,  is  the  mere  Baii.bb,  or 
TausTss  of  the  goods,  and  not  the  Ownbb.  He 
has  no  right  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  and 
if  he  did  so,  it  would  be  a  robbery^  and  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  thief.  Thus  the 
Bill  of  Lading  and  the  Dock  Warrant  form  Onb 
Property  with  the  goods,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  them.  The  goods  travel  wUh  the  paper 
document.  Thus  it  may  be  said  in  this  case, 
that  the  paper  document  represents  goods.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  exchange^  and  these  documents 
have  no  value,  t.6.,  they  are  not  exchangeable 
separately.  They  are  not  exchangeable  for  goods 
generally,  but  are  titles  to  certain  specific  goods, 
and  no  others.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  the  value 
of  a  Bill  of  Lading,  or  a  Dock  Warrant.  Such 
documents  are  not  Credit,  because  the  owner  of 
them  does  not  Am^Xy^  believe  that  he  can  obtain 
goods  in  exchange  for  them,  but  he  knows  that  he 
has  become  the  owner  of  certain  specific  goods. 
Snch  a  transaction  is  not  an  Exchange,  but  a 
Bailment. 

10.  Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  banker. 
Suppose  a  customer  brings  100  sovereigns  tied  up 
in  a  bag  to  his  banker,  and  asks  him  to  take  care  of 
them  for  him,  and  give  them  back  to  him,  or  any 
one  he  may  choose  to  name,  on  demand.  This 
would  confer  no  Property  in  the  money  on  the 
bimker.  He  would  have  no  right  to  use  it  for 
his  own  purposes.  If  he  gave  a  receipt  for  it, 
promising  to  deliver  it  to  whomsoever  it  might 
be  transferred,  that  receipt  and  the  money 
would  be  One  property.  The  money  and  the 
receipt  could  not  be  separated,  and  the  very 
money  would  always  pass  along  with  the  receipt, 
and  it  would  be  in  its  nature  exactly  similar  to 
a  Bill  of  Lading,  or  a  Dock  Warrant.  The 
banker  would  be  merely  the  Bailbb  or  Tbustbb 
of  the  money,  and  not  its  Ownbb,  and  if  he  con- 
verted it  to  hiB  own  use,  he  would  be  liable  by 
law  to  very  severe  punishment. 

11.  But  this  ia  not  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
banker  and  his  customer.  When  the  customer 
pays  in  money  to  his  account  at  his  banker's,  the 
Property  in  the  money  peases  absolutely  to  the 
banker.  He  is  not  the  Tbustbe  or  the  Baii.bb 
of  it,  but  he  becomes  the  Ownbb  of  it,  and  is  en- 
titled to  use  it  in  any  way  he  pleases  for  his  own 
purposes.  In  exchange  for  this  money,  he  creates 
a  Cbbdit  in  his  customer's  favor,  promising  to 
deliver  him  an  equal  amount  of  money  on  demand. 
This  transaction  is,  in  fact,  an  exchange  or  a  sale. 
The  banker  buys  the  money  from  his  customer 
by  seUiTig  him  the  rights,  to  demand  an  equal 
quantity  of  money,  at  any  time  he  pleases.  Here, 
therefore,  a  New  Property  is  created.  The  cus- 
tomer may  transfer  this  prc^rty  to  whomsoever 


he  pleases,  and  it  has  vaiue,  because  the  owner  of 
it  can  exchange  it  for  money,  or  anything  else.  It 
is  called  Credit,  because  the  owner  of  it  only 
believes  he  can  obtain  money  in  exchange  for  it, 
but  there  is  no  specific  money  appropriated  to  it. 
The  banker  is  not  the  trustee  of  the  money, 
but  he  becomes  the  debtor  of  the  customer,  and 
if  unfortunately  he  should  happen  to  fail,  his  cus- 
tomers are  only  entitled  to  have  his  property 
divided  among  them,  and  must  take  their  chance 
of  having  their  debts  paid  in  full. 

Now  we  must  observe  this.  By  this  operation 
a  New  Property  is  called  into  existence,  by  the 
act  of  the  will,  or  the  mutual  consent,  of  both 
parties.  This  debt,  or  obligation,  is  a  species  of 
property  which  is  called  Cbbdit. 

Thus,  says  Mr.  Williams,  Law  of  Personal 
Propertu,  p,  5,  speaking  of  debts—"  Choses  in 
action  having  now  become  assignable,  become 
an  important  kind  of  personal  property.*'  Again, 
p.  68, — "A  legal  chose  in  action  constitutes  a 
valuable  kind  of  personal  Property. 
'  Again,  p.  155,~-"In  addition  to  goods  and 
chatties  in  possession,  which  have  always  been 
personal  property,  and  to  Debts,  which  have  long 
been  considered  so,**  &c. 

12.  Hence,  we  see  that  Cbbdit  or  Debt  is  itself 
a  species  of  independent  property,  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold,  aud  is  so  to  the  amount  of  millions 
of  money  daily.  And  there  are  shops  for  the 
express  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  this  species 
of  property.  As  there  are  shops  for  dealing  in 
bread,  clothes,  furniture,  &C.,  so  there  are  shops 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  buying  and  selling 
debts,  and  these  shops  are  called  Banks. 

And  as  there  are  fish  markets,  and  com  mar- 
kets, aud  many  other  sorts  of  markets,  so  also 
there  is  a  market  for  buying  and  selling  foreign 
debts,  which  is  called  the  Rotal  Exchanob. 
Thus  banks  are  nothing  but  debt  shops,  and  the 
Royal  Exchange  is  the  great  debt  market  of 
Europe. 

13.  Now  a  debt  being  itself  independent,  ex- 
changeable property,  which  is  bought  and  sold  to 
the  amount  of  millions  of  money  daily,  and  also 
being  the  largest  species  of  property  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  commodities,  is  by  the  very 
force  of  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle  and 
Mr.  MUl,— Wealth! 

14.  Hence  we  at  once  strike  at  the  root  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  confusion  on  the  subject; 
for,  as  we  have  shown  hereafter,  the  common 
notion  of  credit  is,  that  it  is  the  transfer  of  capital, 
whereas  we  have  shown  above,  that  credit  is  the 
name  of  a  certain  species  of  property. 

In  the  apparently  subtle  distinction  between 
Bills  of  Lading  being  merely  titles  to  certain 
specific  property,  and  Bank  Notes  being  merely 
naked  rights  which  may  be  exchanged  for  money, 
lies  the  basis  of  the  whole  Theory  of  Credit,  with 
all  its  enormous  consequences. 

On  Commercial  Credit. 

15.  In  order  to  present  the  subject  in  as  great 
a  variety  of  ways  as  possible,  we  will  consider 
another  case. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  persons  trade  with 
each  other,  say  a  wine  merchant  and  a  tea-dealer. 
Then  if  they  want  from  each  other,  quantities  of 
each  over's  produce  equal  in  value,  they  can 
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effect  an  exchange,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
transaction. 

16.  Bat  let  ns  suppose  that  the  wine  mer- 
chant does  not  want  so  much  tea,  to  the  yalue  of 

5  lbs«  say,  as  the  tea-dealer  wants  wine.  Then 
there  will  be  an  unequal  exchange  of  present 
wants.  The  matter,  however,  may  be  arranged 
in  two  different  ways. 

1.  Although  the  wine  merchant  does  not  want 
the  tea  at  present,  he  will  probably  want  it  at  some 
future  time.  The  tea-dealer  might,  therefore, 
sever  from  his  stock  of  tea  the  quantity  due,  say 

6  lbs.,  and  set  it  apart  as  the  property  of  the  wine 
merchant,  and  agree  to  keep  it  for  him  till  he  re- 
quires it.  He  might  also  give  him  a  receipt  for 
it,  promising  to  deliver  it  to  him,  or  to  any  one 
who  might  be  the  owner  of  the  paper,  on  demand. 
Such  a  receipt  might  be  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand  any  number  of  times  in  commerce,  and 
would  always  carry  with  it  the  property  in  the 
6  lbs.  of  tea.  This  document  would  be  similar  to 
the  Bills  of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrants  described 
above.  It  would  form  but  one  property  with  the 
tea,  and  this  document  represents  tea.  The  tea- 
deader  has  parted  with  the  property  in  that 
specific  portion  of  tea,  and  from  being  the  oumer 
of  it,  has  become  merely  the  bailee  or  trustee  of  it. 
and  has  lost  all  power  to  use  it  for  his  own  profit. 

2.  The  wine  merchant  may  not  wish  to 
have  the  tea  at  all,  nor  anything  else  at  the  time. 
He  must  have,  therefore,  a  plec^e  that  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  make  an  exchange,  or  receive  what  he 
wants  at  some  future  time.  And  this  pledge  may 
be  of  two  different  forms ;  1st,  the  tea-dealer  may 
give  him  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  money,  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  what  he  wants  from  any 
one  else.  Now,  we  observe  that  this  money  is 
neither  meat  nor  drink,  nor  anything  else  useful 
to  man,  it  is  only  the  means  whereby  these  things 
can  be  got.  And  the  wine  merchant  only  takes  it 
because  he  believes  ho  can  exchange  it  for  what 
he  wants  at  any  time.  It  is,  therefore,  as  has 
often  been  observed,  a  general  bill  of  exchange  on 
the  whole  commercial  community — it  is  general 
Cbbdit. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  though  it  is  ex- 
changeable for  commodities  in  general,  it  does  not 
represent  them,  as  bills  of  lading  represent  goods. 
It  is  separate  and  independent  exchangeable  pro- 
perty over  and  above  commodities.  It  is  or  the 
value  of  commodities,  but  does  not  represent  them. 

2nd.  Instead  of  giving  him  money,  the  tea- 
dealer  may  merely  give  the  wine  merchant  his 
promise  to  pay  the  tea  when  demanded.  Now, 
this  is  manifestly  not  a  general  pledge,  but  only  a 
particular  one.  The  tea-dealer  does  not  part  with 
the  property  in  any  portion  of  the  tea.  He  is 
still  the  owner  of  all  his  own  stock,  and  may  sell 
and  dispose  of  it  all  for  his  own  profit  if  he  pleases. 
But  he  has  created  a  pledge  that  he  will  deliver 
5  lbs.  of  tea  whenever  he  is  asked  for  them.  Now 
the  least  consideration  will  shew  that  this  pledge 
is  of  the  same  general  nature  with  the  money. 
The  only  thing  is  this,  that  whereas  the  money 
is  exchangeable  for  anything  with  anybody,  and 
is  therefore  of  general  value,  this  promise  to  pay 
tea  is  only  exchangeable  for  tea  with  him.  It  is, 
therefore,  particular  value.  Moreover,  he  may 
fail,  and  be  unable  to  pay  the  tea,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  pledge  may|be  precarious.  Money, 
therefore,  is  of  general  and  permanent  value, 


this  pledge  is  of  particular  and  precariouf 
value.  Now  this  pledge  or  right  is  a  new 
property  created.  It  may  be  recorded  on  paper, 
and  transferred  or  exchanged  any  number  of 
times  in  commerce,  among  persons  who  believe 
in  the  tea-dealer's  capacity  to  pay  the  tea  when 
required.  This  document  does  not  represent  51bB. 
of  tea,  but  is  of  the  Value  of  5  lbs.  or  tea. 

17.  And  this  is  a  ^ood  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  enormous  mischief  the  expression  Imtrintie 
Value  has  worked  in  Political  Economy,  for  it  is 
this  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen  about  the  Theory  of  Credit. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  by  writers  even  of 
the  greatest  name,  that  money  has  Intrinsic  Yalue, 
and  paper  representative  value,  because  labor  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  one,  and  none  on  the  other. 
The  least  reflection  will  show  the  utter  abanrditj 
of  this  doctrine.  Adam  Smith  himself  says  that 
if  money  would  exchange  for  nothing,  it  would 
be  of  no  value,  which  manifestly  proves  that 
value  does  not  depend  on  labor  but  upon  ex- 
changeability. In  fact  directly  we  observe  that 
the  value  of  a  thing  is  the  thing  for  which  it  will 
exchange,  it  manifestly  follows  that  nothing  can 
have  intrinsic  value,  unless  it  has  the  thing  it 
will  exchange  for  inside  itself. 

18.  Now  as  the  value  of  a  thii^  is  the  tiling 
for  which  it  will  exchange,  it  manUestly  foUowi 
that  anything  has  as  many  values,  as  Uungs  it 
will  exchange  for.  If  a  thing  will  exchange  for 
an  infinite  number  of  thiif|^  it  has  an  infinite 
number  of  values.  If  it  will  exchange  for  <hi1j 
one  thing  it  has  only  one  value. 

19.  Therefore  the  value  of  a  promise  is  tiie 
thing  promised.  If  the  promise  cannot  be  ftalfiUed, 
then  the  promise  has  lost  its  value. 

Now  the£l,  or  money,  is  of  the  value  of  5  lbs. 
of  tea — and  an  infinity  of  other  things  besides. 

The  ''  promise  to  pay  **  the  5  lbs.  of  tea  is  of 
the  value  of  5  lbs.  of  tea — neither  more  nor  less. 

It  is  Cbbdit  because  the  person  who  receives 
it,  or  gives  anything  in  exchange  fol*  it,  beUeves 
he  can  exchange  it  for  tea. 

20.  Now  we  see  at  once  that  this  Cbxdit, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  security  and  generality 
of  value,  is  nevertheless  of  ttte  same  fundamental 
nature  as  money,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  lower  form  of 
money.  Or  rather,  we  may  say,  that  money  is 
only  the  highest  and  most  general  form  of  Credit 

21.  And  as  money  is  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent exchangeable  property,  wholly  distinct  from 
commodities,  so  Credit  is  separate  and  indepen- 
dent exchangeable  property,  wholly  distinct  from 
mone^  and  commodities.  Credit  is  manifestly  a 
substitute  for  money.  And  it  is  manifest  that 
the  whole  ag^egate  of  commerical  debts  are 
merely  a  substitute  for  an  equal  amount  of  money. 

22.  Credit,  however,  is  not  generally  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  promise  to  pay  goods,  it  is  invari- 
ably, in  this  country  at  l^ist,  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  promise  to  pay  money,  and  therefiav 
it  is  of  the  value  of  money.  The  quantity  of 
commercial  credit  which  is  created  and  exchanged 
in  this  coimtry  is  something  enormous,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  forming  any  estimate  of  its 
amount,  which  can  bear  any  reliable  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  because  the  greater  pcnrtion  of 
it  never  gets  into  a  form  whidi  appears  to  tiie 
public  at  aU,  but  is  locked  up  in  the  books  of 
traders. 
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23.  Hence  we  see  the  radical  and  fondamental 
distinction  between  Bills  of  Lading,  Dock 
Warrants,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  instruments 
of  Credit  on  the  other. 

The  former  are  always  simply  titles  to  certain 
specific  Goods,  they  always  go  with  them,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  them,  and  therefore  they 
form  only  Onb  property  with  them.  They  always 
arise  oat  of  a  Bailment,  and  never  out  of  an 
Exchange,  and  they  may  justly  be  said  to 
RspasssNT  goods.  Moreover  they  form  no 
addition  to  the  mass  of  exchangeable  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  instruments  of  Credit  of  all 
sorts  are  always  claims  against  the  Person,  and 
are  absolutely  severed  from  any  connection  with 
any  specific  goods,  which  is  the  very  circumstance 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  They  circu- 
late merely  on  the  belief  that  they  can  be  ex- 
changed for  money.  They  always  arise  out  of 
an  ElcHANGB,  and  never  out  of  a  Bailment. 
Bills  of  Lading,  &c.,  always  go  with  goods,  &c.» 
Bank  Notes,  &c.,  are  always  exchanged  for  money, 
or  goods.  Bills  of  Lading,  &c.,  represent  goods, 
but  Bank  Notes.  &c.,  are  of  the  Value  of  money. 
Moreover  Credit  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms,  is 
an  addition  to  the  mass  of  other  exchangeable 
property. 

24.  From  this  it  follows  that  Bills  of  Lading 
can  never  exceed  in  quantity,  the  goods  they 
represent;  but  instruments  of  Credit  of  all  sorts 
immensely  exceed  in  quantity  the  money  in  the 
country — on  the  lowest  calculation,  tenfold.  The 
considerations  we  have  arrived  at  will  throw  a 
great  light  we  shall  find  hereafter,  on  a  question 
of  momentous  consequence — the  Limits  of 
Credit. 

25.  The  considerations  we  have  presented  re- 
specting the  independent  nature  of  Credit  as  a 
species  of  property,  will  be  manifest  to  any  one 
who  thinks  of  the  ordinary  language  of  commerce. 
Thus,  the  assets,  or  the  property  of  a  banker,  are 
always  stated  at  so  much,  and  his  liabilities,  or 
debts,  or  the  credit  which  he  is  liable  to  exchange, 
at  so  much,  thereby  treating  the  property  and  the 
debts  as  manifestly  independent  quantities.  So  a 
bankrupt*s  assets  are  said  to  be  so  much,  and  his 
liabilities,  or  the  credit  he  has  created,  to  be  so 
much,  also  independent  quantities.  It  is  always 
usual  to  speak  of  the  value  of  a  bank  note  or  a 
bill  of  exchange.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  the  value 
of  a  bill  of  lading,  for  the  very  reason  that  there 
can  be  no  value  without  an  exchange,  and  no 
exchange  without  value.  Almost  all  commercial 
crises  arise  out  of  the  excessive  creation  of  that 
species  of  property  called  Credit;  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a  commercial  crisis  being  produced  by 
bills  of  lading  or  dock  warrants. 

26.  The  doctrine  that  we  have  stated  above, 
that  credit  is  independent  property,  will  be  found 
in  abundance  of  pkces,  and,  m  fact,  it  is  so  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  the  simplest  know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  of  law  and  commerce, 
that  it  may  seem  scarcely  worth  dwelling  on  at 
so  great  length.  But,  unfortunately,  while  many 
Economists  acknowledge  it  in  some  places,  in 
other  parts  of  thebr  works  they  quite  forget  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  ^the  incredible  confusion  between 
value  being  what  a  thing  will  exchange  for,  and 
the  labor,  or  cost,  of  producing  the  thing  itself, 
and  between  Credit  being  separate  exchangeable 
property  transferred  by  means  of  Bills,  Notes,  &c.. 


and  its  being  the  transfer  of  capital,  that  has 
thrown  the  Theory  of  Credit  into  such  confusion. 

27.  Some  writers,  however,  while  they  fully 
admit  that  a  debt  is  property  to  be  added  to  thait 
of  the  owner  of  it,  say  that  it  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  property  of  the  obligor,  and  therefore 
upon  the  whole  it  is  nothing. 

As  this  notion  is  very  common;  and,  as  in  fact, 
it  contains  the  real  subtlety  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  quote  an  extract  from  Mr.  Thomton*s  Work 
on  Paper  Credit,  in  which  it  is  fully  stated.  He 
says  p.  19. — ^'*It  may  conduce  to  tiie  prevention 
of  error  in  subsequent  discussions,  to  define  in  this 
place,  what  is  meant  by  commercial  capital.  This 
consists,  first,  in  the  goods,  (part  of  them  in  the 
course  of  manufacture)  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
of  our  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  are  in  their 
way  to  consumption.  The  amount  of  these  is 
necessarily  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion,  as  the 
general  expenmtnre  is  more  or  less  considerable, 
and  in  proportion,  also,  as  commodities  pass  more 
or  less  quickly  into  the  hand&  of  the  consumer. 
It  further  consists  in  the  ships,  buildings,  machin- 
ery and  other  dead  stock  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  our  manufactures  and 
commerce^  under  which  head  may  be  included 
the  gold  found  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, but  at  all  times  forming  a  very  small  item 
in  this  great  account.  It  comprehends  also  the 
Debts  due  to  our  traders  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered  by  them  on  credit ;  debts  finally  to  be 
discharged  by  articles  of  value  given  in  return. 

^  Commercial  capital,  let  it  then  be  understood, 
consists  not  in  paper,  and  is  not  augmented  by 
the  multiplication  of  this  medium  of  payment. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  may  be  increased  by 
paper.  I  mean  that  the  nominal  value  of  the 
existing  goods  may  be  enlarged  through  a  reduc- 
tion which  is  caused  by  paper,  in  the  value  of 
that  standard  by  which  all  property  is  estimated. 
The  paper  itself  forms  no  part  of  the  estimate. 

*^This  <mode  of  computing  the  amount  of  the 
national  capital  engaged  in  commerce  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  in  which  each  commercial 
man  estimates  the  value  of  his  own  propeiiy. 
Paper  constitutes,  it  is  true,  an  article  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  books  of  some  men,  but  it  forms  an 
exactly  equal  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  books 
of  others.  It  constitutes,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
neither  a  debit  nor  a  credit".  The  banker  who 
issues  £20,000  in  notes,  and  lends  in  consequence 
£20,000  to  the  merchants,  on  the  security  of  bills 
accepted  by  them,  states  himself  in  his  books  to 
bo  the  debtor  to  the  various  holders  of  his  notes, 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  in  question ;  and  states 
himself  to  be  the  creditor  of  the  acceptors  of  the 
bills  in  his  possession  to  the  same  amount.  His 
valuation,  therefore,  of  his  own  property  is  the 
same  as  if  neither  the  bills  nor  the  bank  notes 
had  any  existence.  Again,  the  merchants  in 
making  their  estimate  of  properly  deduct  the 
bills  payable  by  themselves,  which  are  in  the 
drawer  of  the  banker,  and  add  to  their  estimate, 
the  notes  of  the  banker,  which  are  in  their  own 
drawer;  so  that  the  valuation  likewise  of  the 
capital  of  the  merchants  is  the  same  as  if  the 
paper  had  no  existence.  The  use  of  paper  does 
not,  therefore,  introduce  any  principle  of  delusion 
into  that  estimate  of  property  which  is  made  by 
individuals.** 

28.    The  above  extract  contains  the  views  to 
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which  we  wish  to  direct  attention,  as  plausibly 
stated,  and  in  as  brief  a  compass  probably,  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample to  shew  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in 
stating  an  Economical  question,  for  however 
apparently  sound  it  is,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  tissue 
of  fidlacies,  and  if  it  were  translated  into  mecha- 
nical language,  they  would  be  manifest  at  once  to 
any  one  conversant  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
Natural  Philosophy. 

♦  Mr.  Thornton's  argument  is  simply  this: — 
Suppose  A  to  have  £100  in  money,  and  a  three 
months*  bill  on  6  of  £50  besides.  Suppose  B 
also  to  have  £100,  having  accepted  the  Bill  for 
£50,  at  3  months. 

Then  A's  property  would  be  stated,  thus, — 
£100  +  £S0, 

B's  property  would  be  stated,  thus,— 
£100  —  £50. 

Now  Mr.  Thornton's  argument  is  that  the 
-f-  £50,  and  the  —  £50  balance  each  other,  the 
result  is  0,  which  is,  according  to  him,  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  neither  of  these  quantities 
exists. 

29.  This  view  may  apt>ear  to  have  some 
plausibility  at  first  sight,  but  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion will  shew  that  it  is  totally  erroneous. 

Suppose  a  landlord  lets  a  farm  to  a  tenant  who 
agrees  to  pay  him  a  yearly  rent.  The  tenant  is 
under  the  obligation  to  pay  his  rent  a  year  hence, 
wliich  is  just  as  if  he  had  accepted  a  bill  payable 
12  months  after  date.  Now  the  right  to  receive 
that  rent  is  an  actually  existing  right  in  the 
landlord,  it  is  his  property,  which  he  may  sell  or 
transfer  to  any  one  else.  It  is  plus  to  him,  and  an 
addition  to  his  other  proper^.  The  tenant  is 
bound  to  pay  this  rent.  He  is,  therefore,  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  the  merchant  who  has  ac- 
cepted a  bill,  and  therefore  this  rent  is  minus  to 
him  just  as  the  bill  is  to  the  merchant.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  the  property  of  a  merchant 
who  has  accepted  a  bill  for  £50  is  stated,  thus, — 

£100  — £50. 
the  property  of  a  farmer  who  is  bound  to  pay  rent 
must  be  stated  thus,— 

Property— Rent. 

But  no  one  would  ever  say  that  because  a 
farmer  has  agreed  to  pay  rent  a  year  hence,  that 
is  any  diminution  of*  his  balance  at  his  banker's, 
or  to  be  subtracted  from  the  present  amount  of  his 
property.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  future  rents 
stipulated  to  be  paid  are  meant  to  be  paid  out 
of  future  profits  which  are  yet  to  be  produced. 

so.  It  is  just  the  same  with  a  merchant  who  has 
accepted  a  bill  payable  three  months  hence.  He  is 
not  in  debt  at  the  present  time,  any  more  than  the 
former.  The  well-known  maxim  of  law  is,  that 
credit  unexpired  may  be  pleaded  under  the  general 
issue^  whicn  means  that  if  a  man  sues  another  for 
an  obligation  not  yet  due,  he  may  repl^  simply 
that  he  is  not  in  debt  at  all  I  It  is  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  this  case,  the  —  cannot  by  any 
possibility  mean  subtr€u:tion. 

31.  This  then  is  the  paradox.  The  right  to 
receive  the  future  rent  is  an  addition  to  the  other 
existing  propeiiy  of  the  landlord.  In  this  case 
-f-  means  addition. 

But  though  the  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  it  is  therefore  —  to  him,  it  is  not  to  be  sub' 
traded  from  his  present  property,  and  it  is  no 


diminution  of  it.    And  in  this  case  the  sign  — 
cannot  mean  subtraction. 

What  then  does  it  mean  ? 
*  In  the  first  pkice,  we  may  say  that  the  view  we 
have  been  considering  sins  fnndamentally  against 
the  Philosophy  of  ^ience.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
great  fundamental  laws  of  Philosophy  that  when 
once  the  fundamental  conception  of  a  science  is 
settled,  all  questions  in  the  science  must  be  stated 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  science.  Now  as  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy  is, 
that  it  is  the  Science  of  Exchanges,  it  follows  that 
every  question  in  it  must  be  stated  as  a  question 
of  exchange.  Now  according  to  Mr.  Thornton's 
mode  of  stating  the  question,  he  makes  it  a  ques- 
tion of  addition  and  subtraction;  now  adc^tion 
and  subtraction  are  not  exchange,  and  therefore 
it  is  quite  clear  that  that  mode  of  stating  the 
question  must  be  wrong.  It  is  clear  that  it  must 
be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  Exchange. 

Moreover,  any  one  versed  in  Natural  PhUoso- 
phy  will  at  once  see  the  nature  of  the  fallacy 
involved  in  Mr.  Thornton's  mode  of  statement. 
It  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  because  equal 
and  opposite  quantities  neutralize  each  other's 
effect  for  certain  purposes,  and  the  result  is  0^ 
that  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  the  quanti- 
ties themselves  do  not  exist.  We  shall  fully 
illustrate  this  afterwards. 

32.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  here  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  different  conceptions  wnich 
are  held  respecting  Credit,  or  Debts.  Algebraists 
long  ago  remarked  that  debts  were  negative  quan- 
tities. They  are  called  so  by  Maclaurin,  and  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  extracts  given  below,  by  Enler 
and  Peacock.  So  in  the  article  Algebra^  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica^  it  says,  §  3, — "  A  per- 
son's property  may  be  considered  as  a  positive 
quantity,  and  his  debts  as  a  negative  quantity." 
Adam  Smith,  as  may  be  seen  below,  connts  papor 
money  as  cumulative  property,  over  and  above 
gold  and  silver  money.  Mr.  Mill,  as  may  be  seen 
below,  in  some  places  expressly  calls  bank  notes 
productive  capital,  and  a  substitute  for  money,  and 
separate  exchangeable  property.  But  in  others, 
he  makes  Credit  to  be  the  transfer  of  capital.  We 
have  seen  above  that  Mr.  Thornton  makes  it  to  be  a 
subtraction  from  property,  and  Dr.  Peacock,  in  tiie 
extract  given  below,  makes  it  to  be  property 
affected  with  the  negative  sign. 

33.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  admired  confusion 
that  reigns  throughout  all  Political  Economy. 
Here  are  no  less  than  four  distinct  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  Credit  f  Some  of  Uiese  are  used 
quite  indiscriminately  by  writers,  without  the 
slightest  apparent  notion  of  their  inconsistency. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  to  determine  what  is 
the  true  conception  of  Credit,  among*  these  con- 
flicting notions. 

34.  In  order  to  assist  us  in  the  investigation  of 
this  point,  we  may  see  what  the  analogy  of  other 
sciences  suggests.  There  is  scarcely  any  other 
science  in  which  the  negative  sign  does  not 
appear.  In  all  of  these  there  are  negative  quan- 
tities. Take  Analytical  €reometi*y.  Mechanics, 
Optics,  El^tricity,  or  whatever  science  we  please, 
and  we  observe  that  in  each  of  these,  negative 
quantities  are  not  transfers  of  positive  ones,  or 
subtractions  from  positive  ones,  or  positive  ones  in- 
fected with  a  n^a(ioe  sign,  but  separate  and  inde- 
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pendent  qnantities  themselves.  Hence  we  may 
at  once  anticipate  by  analogy  that  negative  qnan- 
tities in  Political  Economy,  are  not  transfers  of 
positive  ones,  or  subtractions  from  positive  ones, 
or  property  affected  with  the  negative  sign.  Bnt ' 
that  they  are  separate  and  independent  quantities 
themselves^ 

Bnt  if  the  sign  —  does  not  mean  subtraction 
in  Political  Economy,  what  does  It  mean  ? 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  Neoativb 
Economic  Quantity  ? 

On  the  Application  of  the  Theory  ofAtgebraical 
Signs^  and  of  the  Separation  of  the  Signs  of  Post' 
tion  and  Operation  to  Political  Economy. 

35.  The  perplexities  of  the  Theory  of  Credit 
which  have  baffled  all  the  Economists  in  the 
world  to  explain,  can  only  be  unraveled  by  the 
great  modern  Algebraical  doctrine  of  the  Separa^ 
tion  of  the  Signs  of  Position  and  Operation, 

As  the  introduction  of  this  great  doctrine  into 
Political  Economy  is  perfectly  novel,  we  shall 
have  to  treat  of  it  very  fully. 

36.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  almost 
universal  truth,  that  practice  has  always  preceded 
theory,  that  even  the  practice  of  science  long  pre- 
ceded the  theory  of  science.  Thus,  from  the  days 
of  Diophantus,  it  was  perfectly  well  known  as 
an  empirical  rule  that  in  Algebra  —  x  —  gives  +  • 
Bnt  though  that  was  the  rule  universally  adopted 
in  practice,  because  no  other  would  lead  to  right 
results,  algebraists  were  wholly  unable  to  explain 
the  reason  of  it.  It  was  wholly  unknown  to 
Newton,  and  when  he  tried  to  explain  it,  the 
great  Enler  babbled  like  a  child. 

37.  The  real  explanation  has  only  been  given 
within  the  present  century,  and  is  known  by  the. 
name  of  the  Separation  of  the  Signs  of  Position  and 
Operation. 

Writers  who  are  not  versed  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, have  no  conception  of  the  signs  +  and  — 
meaning  toything  but  addition  and  subtractiany 
whereas  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
subject,  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  svmbols 
+,  0,  and  — J  have  an  immense  variety  of  mean- 
ings in  Natural  Philosophy,  according  to  the 
particular  circnmstances  under  which  they  occur, 
and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  determine  their 
meaning,  until  we  know  the  particular  state  of 
circnmstances,  out  of  which  they  arise. 

38.  We  have  shown  (Contiwuitt,  Law  op) 
that  every  great  science  is  founded  upon  some 
single  idea,  or  conception,  or  quality,  which  must 
be  of  the  most  general  nature,  and  that  every 
quantity  whatever,  in  which  that  quality  is 
found,  is  an  element  in  that  science,  no  matter 
what  other  qualities  are  found  in  it. 

Now,  as  Political  Economy  is  the  science  of 
exchanges,  or  of  values,  it  necessarilpr  follows  that 
every  quantity  whatever,  which  is  capable  of 
being  exchanged  or  valued,  must  be  an  economical 
element,  no  matter  what  its  nature  be,  enduring 
or  evanescent,  corporeal  or  incorporeal. 

39.  But  these  elements  in  the  various  sciences 
may  be  endowed  with  opposite  qualities,  and 
when  they  are  so,  it  is  universally  the  customf  in 
Natural  Philosophy  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
signs  +  and  — . 

They  are  then  called  signs  of  position,  or  of 
affection. 


The  instances  of  this  that  might  be  quoted  from 
the  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  are 
innumerable,  and  we  will  only  quote  a  few  to 
illustrate  our  meaning,  and  to  furnish  analogies 
to  g^uido  us  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexities  of 
Political  Economy. 

Thus  in  Algebraical  Greometry,  in  which  it  is 
nec^sary  to  fix  the  position  of  lines,  it  is  usual 
to  take  some  fixed  point  called  the  onigin,  and 
then  lines  drawn  in  opposite  directions  from  that 
if  the  lines  drawn  to  the  right  of  this  point  are 
distmguished  by  the  sign  4-,  those  drawn  to  the 
left  are  denoted  by  the  sign  — .  If  those  drawn 
up  from  it  are  4-t  those  drawn  doum  from  it  are 

So  if  a  line  revolving  in  one  direction  be  -f-, 
when  it  revolves  in  the  other  it  is  — . 

So  if  two  mechanical  forces  act  in  opposite 
directions,  they  are  distinguished  by  opposite  signs. 

So  if  an  accelerating  force  be  denoted  by  -f-, 
a  retarding  force  will  be  denoted  by  — .  And  a 
retarding  force  may  be  called  a  negative  acce- 
lerating force,  and  an  accelerating  force  may  be 
called  a  negative  retarding  force. 

The  engines  of  a  steamer  going  a-head  may  be 
denoted  by  4-,  when  going  astern  by  — . 

A  curious  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  from 
steam  navigation.  Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the 
water,  the  paddles  and  the  screw  of  a  steamer  do 
not,  in  general,  propel  tiie  vessel  through  the 
water  so  fast  as  they  would  do  if  there  were  no 
resistance.  This  loss  of  speed  is  called  the  slip. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  screw,  by  giving  the  stem 
of  the  vessel  a  particular  shape,  the  paradoxical 
result  may  be  produced,  that  she  may  actually 
be  made  to  go  taster  through  the  water  than  she 
ought  to  do,  if  the  screw  were  working  in  a  solid. 
Thus,  in  this  case,  the  difference  t^tween  the 
theoretical  and  the  actual  speed  is  a  gam  instead 
of  a  lossy  and  this  is  called  the  negative  sUp. 

So  also  in  Parliament  the  supporters  of  €k>- 
vemment  ma^  be  called  4-  and  its  opponents — . 

40.  Now  in  many  of  these  cases  it  may  happen 
that  the  elements  endowed  with  opposite  qualities 
may  balance  each  other,  and  the  result  be  0 ;  but 
it  would  manifestly  be  an  error  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude to  say  that,  because  these  elements  may, 
under  some  circumstances,  neutralize  each  others 
effects,  that  is  exactly  the  siame  thing  as  saying 
they  don*t  exist«at  all. 

Suppose  that  on  a  division,  the  numbers  for  Gro- 
vemment  were  340,  and  the  numbers  against,  300. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  on  this  occasion  the  strength 
of  the  Grovernment  is  practically  40,  because  the 
—  300  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  +  300. 
But  it  would  clearly  be  an  enormous  error 
to  say  that  is  absolutely  just  the  same  thing  as  if 
these  600  members  did  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  are  640  Parliamentary 
units.  It  is  quite  clear  that  to  find  the  total 
number  of  Parliamentary  units  we  must  add  the 
opposition  to  the  ministerialists,  and  not  subtract 
them. 

41.  Now  this  idea  of  opposition  \&  applied  to  a 
continuous  line,  or  to  motion  in  a  continuous  line. 
If  any  point  be  taken  as  0,  then  the  part  of  the 
line  on  one  side  may  be  denoted  by  -h*  and  the 
part  on  the  other  side  by  — . 

Thus  in  a  thermometer  some  fixed  point  is 
taken  as  0,  and  degrees  above  that  are  called  -f-, 
and  those  below  — . 
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Now  if  the  mercury  passes  from  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  on  either  side  of  0,  to  any  nnmber 
of  degrees  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
order  to  find  the  total  number  of  degrees  passed 
over,  the  degrees  on  both  sides  must  be  added 
together. 

42.  The  same  idea  is  applied  to  TIME  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  may  be  considered  as  motion 
in  a  continuous  line.  If  any  point  be  taken,  such 
as  the  present  moment,  or  any  fixed  era,  then  the 
time  on  opposite  sides  of  this  point  will  be  de- 
noted by  opposite  signs.  Thus  if  we  call  time, 
whether  years,  weeks,  or  days,  before  this  era  +, 
then  time  after  this  point  will  bo  — ,  and  express- 
ed, thus, — 

...7,6,5,4,3,2,1,0,— 1,-2,— 3,-4,-^,— 6,— 7,... 
where  we  see  that  the  —  means  simply  futurity^ 
and  nothing  else,  and  is  a  sign  of  position. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  want  to  find  the 
number  of  years  between  any  event  which  hap- 
I>ened  some  time  before  this  epoch,  and  another 
which  happened  after  it,  we  must  add  the  number 
of  years  on  both  sides  of  0. 

43.  These  illustrations,  which  might  bo  im- 
mensely extended  by  examples  taken  from  every 
branch  of  Natural  rhilosophy,  are  sufficient  to 
exemplify  the  doctrine  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  that,  universally,  in  Natural  Philosophy 
the  negative  sign  —  does  not  mean  negatitm^  or 
non-existence,  but  Opposition,  and  that  negative 
quantities  have  as  real  and  independent  an  exist- 
ence as  positive  ones,  and  are  to  be  enumerated 
separately  and  independently,  as  elements  in  that 
science,  to  find  the  totality  of  elements. 

44.  But,  moreover,  inverse  or  opposite  opera- 
tions may  be  performed  on  these  quantities  which 
are  already  affected  by  opposite  signs.  And 
these  inverse  operations  are  also  denoted  by  the 
same  signs  -1-  and  — .  And  the  combination  of 
these  opposite  signs  of  inverse  operations  with 
the  signs  of  opposite  qualities  affecting  these 
quantities,  that  is,  the  combination  of  the  signs 
of  position  and  operation,  give  rise  to  the  well- 
known  Algebraical  rules, 

+  X  +  gives  + 
+  X  —  „  — 
-X-  „     .+ 

—  X  H-  „      — 

These  laws,  which  are  universally  applicable  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  are  equally  applicable  to 
Political  Economy,  and  among  other  things,  are 
alone  capable  of  giving  the  solution  of  the  Theory 
of  Credit,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  opprobrium 
of  the  science. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  are  Economical  Ele- 
ments of  inverse,  or  opposite,  properties,  and  there- 
fore following  the  strictest  analogy  with  physical 
science,  we  shall  denote  them  by  opposite  signs, 
and  also  opposite  operations  may  be  performed 
on  these  opposite  quantities  bringing  into  play  the 
well*  known  Algebraical  Rules,  which  will  lead 
to  consequences  that  may  surprise  some  of  our 
readers. 

45.  As  an  example  that  will  furnish  ns  with  an 
important  analogy,  we  will  give  this  one.  As  any 
opposite,  or  inverse  operations  whatever  may  be 
denoted  by  the  signs  -f-  and  — ^  to  add  to,  and  toAe 
aioay  from,  are  manifestly  inverse,  and  may  be  de- 
noted by  these  signs.  Inow  suppose  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Grovernment  has  358  sup- 
porters, and  300  opponents,  then  the  Government 


strength  may  be  denoted  by  858—300.  Now  for 
practical  purposes  the  strength  or  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  called  58,  and  in  so  far  as  regards 
that,  the  +  300  and  the  —  300  neutndize  e^h 
others*  effects.  But  it  would  be  a  most  grievous 
error  to  say  that  for  all  purposes  it  is  just  the 
same  thing  as  if  these  600  numbers  did  not  ^  exist 
at  all.  It  is  clear  that  to  find  the  total  number  of 
members  we  must  add  the  opposition  to  the  minis- 
terialists, and  not  subtract  them.  Moreover,  if  we 
add  (+)  to  the  ministerialists  (+),  we  increa]se(-|-) 
the  government  strength.  If  we  take  away  ftx>m 
( — )  it,  we  diminish  (— )  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  add  (-I-)  to  the  opposition  ( — )  that  dimin- 
ishes ( — )  the  strength  of  the  Government :  but  if 
we  take  away  from  (— )  the  opposition  (— )  that 
increases  (+)  the  strength  of  the  Government. 

Hence  tne  taking  away  of  opponents( —  — ) 
gives  an  increase  (+)  of  strength. 

We  shall  now  show  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  Political  Economy. 

46.  We  have  defined  Property,  as  every  lawyer 
knows,  to  be  a  right  residing  in  the  person.  Now 
it  is  quite  evident  that  a  person  may  have  in  him- 
self a  right  to  an  actually  existing  thing,  Uie  pro- 
duce of  the  past,  and  he  may  also  have  the  right 
to  receive  things  which  do  not  actually  exist  at 
present,  but  will  only  come  into  existence  at  some 
future  time.  But  each  of  these  is  Property,  or 
Wealth,  and  consequently  the  totality  of  a  man's 
wealth  is  the  sum  of  the  two.  Now  following  the 
ordinary  custom  of  Natural  Philosophy,  if  we 
denote  the  accumulated  products  of  the  past 
which  already  exist  by  the  sign  -h>  we  may  denote 
the  products  which  will  only  come  into  existence 
at  some  future  time  by  the  sign  — . 

47.  Let  us  now  examine  the  Theory  of  the 
Value  of  Land,  which  may  be  called  the  grammar 
of  the  Theory  of  Value. 

In  what  does  the  value  of  land  consist  P 

Suppose  we  purchase  an  estate  in  land  for 
£100,000,  where  is  the  value  of  our  money  f 
Does  it  consist  in  things  which  have  a  present 
existence  ?  The  veriest  tyro  will  answer — C«r- 
tainlv  not.  Where  then  is  the  equivalent  for  the 
purchase  money  ? 

Every  one  knows  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
land  buys  the  right  to  receive  the  actually  existing 
produce  of  the  land,  together  with  the  right  to  re- 
ceive its  annual  profits  for  ever,  say  ^,000  a 
^ear.  Now,  as  these  annual  profits  only  come 
mto  existence  year  by  year  in  future  time,  we 
may  denote  the  equivalent  of  the  purchase  moneff 
in  the  following  way  : — 

Existing  produce  of  land,  —  £3,000,  —  £3,000 
—  £3,000  —  £3,000,  &c.,  ad  infinitum, 
where  the  sign  —  of  course  denotes  ytcAtrtfy. 

Now,  each  one  of  these  future  profits  has  a  Pre- 
sent Value,  and  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  is 
simply  the  sum  of  the  Present  Values  of  this  series 
of  profits  for  ever. 

Any,  or  any  number  of  these  future  profits, 
may  belong  to  different  persons,  giving  rise  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  estates  in  remainder,  and  in 
reversion,  &c. 

Now  we  may  say  that  when  a  purchaser  has 
paid  for  the  land,  it  owes  him  a  series  of  annual 
payments,  as  he  bought  it  merely  on  the  heUef 
that  he  would  receive  them;  and  we  may  esdi 
this  the  credit  of  the  land. 

Hence  the  present  value  of  each  of  these  fntiirs 
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payments  for  OTer,  is  an  actoallj  exlstingarticle 
of  property,  and  by  onr  definition  —  Wealth. 
And  if  we  buy  the  land  at  83  years'  purchase,  it 
is  clear  that  32  parts  of  the  ralue  of  the  land  hare 
no  actual  existence  at  all,  but  consist  merely  in 
the  abstract  right  to  receire  them  when  they  come 
into  existence. 

48.  So  also  if  we  buy  an  established  business, 
we  have  to  buy,  not  only  the  premises,  and  the 
stock-in-trade  on  them,but  also  the  right  to  receive 
the  future  profits  of  the  business.  This  property 
is  called  the  Goodwill,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
purely  incorporeal  property,  lying  wholly  in  the 
niture,  and  therefore  negative^  according  to  our 
notation. 

That  the  goodwill  of  a  business  is  a  valuable 
species  of  property,  is  so  well  known  to  every 
trader,  that  it  seems  almost  superfiuous  to  mention 
it.  We  may  quote,  however,  one  instance,  which 
may  interest  our  readers.  We  are  told  in  Bos- 
well  (Vol.  IV.  p.  86,  edit.  1822),  that  Johnson 
was  appointed  by  the  great  brewer,  Thrale,  one 
of  his  executors.  In  that  capacity  it  became  his 
duty  to  sell  the  business.  When  the  sale  was 
going  on,  "Johnson  appeared,  bustling  about, 
with  an  inkhom  and  pen  in  his  button-hole,  like 
an  exciseman;  and  on  being  asked  what  he 
really  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property 
which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  •  We  are 
not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but 
the  PoTBNTL/ujTT  of  ffrowlug  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.*  **  Now  this  latter  phrase  was 
merely  a  Johnsonian  expression  for  the  goodwill. 
The  price  realized  on  this  occasion  was,  we  are 
told  elsewhere,  £135,000.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
this  sum  was  not  given  for  the  boilers  and  the 
vats  only,  the  material,  and  the  result  of  past 
labour,  but  also,  and  by  far  the  greater  part,  for 
the  incorporeal  potentiality  which  lay  wholly  in 
the  future.  Now  this  potentialiiu  could  be  bought 
and  sold,  but  it  was  not  material ;  it  could  not  be 
handled  nor  seen,  but  its  value  might  be  measured, 
and  therefore  it  was  a  valuable  thing — ^it  was 
Wealth. 

49.  So  the  printed  copies  of  a  book  are  the 
produce  of  past  labour,  but  the  Coptbioht  is  the 
right  to  receive  the  future  profits  to  be  made  by 
it.  The  value  of  the  copyright  clearly  lies  wholly 
in  the  future,  like  that  of  the  goodwill. 

50.  When  a  professional  man  has  established 
a  good  practice,  the  right  to  receive  the  future 
profits  of  it  is  a  valuable  property,  and  is  denomi- 
nated a  Practicb,  which  is  clearly  of  an  analo- 
gous nature  to  those  just  described. 

51.  So  the  capital  of  a  company  is  the 
accumulation  of  past  labor,  the  Shabbs  in  it  are 
the  right  to  receive  the  future  profits  to  be  made 
by  tnuling  with  the  capital. 

52.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  right  to 
receive  these  future  profits  is  cumulative  proper- 
ty, over  and  above  the  produce  of  the  past,  and 
moreover  it  is  quite  separate  and  independent 
exchangeable  property,  distinct  from  the  actual 
profits  received.  Thus  manifestly  the  goodwill 
of  a  business  is  property,  quite  distinct  from  the 
profits  actually  realized ;  the  copyright  of  a  work 
18  property,  quite  distinct  from  the  profits  reidized 
by  the  sale  of  it ;  the  shares  in  a  company  are 
quite  separate  property  from  the  profits  actually 
made;  and  generally,  any  annuity  whatever  is 


separate  and   independent   property    from  the 
actual  payments. 

53.  Now  Adam  Smith,  and  all  Economists 
since  his  time,  admit  that  the  useful  abilities  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  are  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Consequently  every  merchant  in 
business  making  an  income,  is  himself  an  article 
of  wealth,  because  his  talents,  industry,  &c.,  may 
be  valued.  The  money  he  has  earned  is  the 
produce  of  his  past  industry,  and  he  may  trade 
with  it.  But  he  may  also  trade  with  the  future 
proceeds  of  his  industry.  He  may  sell  the  right 
to  a  future  payment  out  of  the  future  proceeds  of 
his  industry.  And  when  he  does  trade  by  selling 
this  right,  this  property  is  called  Cbbdit. 

Now,  we  observe  that  a  merchant's  credit  is 
cumulative  property,  over  and  above  his  money, 
and  quite  separate  from  money  and  commodities 
of  all  kinds.  And  though,  no  doubt,  his  credit  is 
based  upon  confidence,  because  no  one  would  sell 
his  goods  to  him  in  exchange  for  his  promise  to 
pay,  unless  they  believed  he  would  pay  his  pro- 
mise, still  we  must  observe  that  Credit  does  not 
mean  the  confidence,  as  many  writers  suppose, 
nor  yet  the  transfer  of  the  goods,  as  many  more 
suppose,  but  an  actual  transferable  right,  which 
is  exchangeable  property,  and  is  Wealth. 

54.  Hence  we  have  this  great  fundamental 
doctrine  of  transcendant  importance,  and  involv- 
ing the  most  momentous  consequences  to  the 
world,  that  over  and  above  existing  money  and 
commodities,  the  RIGHT  to  receive  future  pay- 
ments of  all  sorts,  is  separate  and  independent 
property.  In  other  words,  that  every  future  pay- 
ment, of  every  sort  and  description,  has  a  Pbb- 
SBNT  Value,  quite  independent  of  the  payment 
itself,  which  is  valuable  property,  or  Wealth. 

66.  This  stupendous  mass  of  property  receives 
different  names,  according  to  the  different  sources 
of  payment.  When  arising  out  of  the  land,  it  has 
no  particular  name,  but  yet  it  constitutes  32  parts 
out  of  33  of  the  value  of  the  land ;  when  the  source 
is  a  shop  or  a  warehouse,  it  is  called  the  Gtoodwill  ; 
when  the  source  is  books,  prints,  or  works  of  art, 
it  is  called  Coptbioht;  when  the  source  is  a 
mechanical  invention,  it  is  called  a  Patent; 
when  the  source  is  a  professional  business,  it  is 
cflJled  a  Fbactice;  when  the  source  is  the  capital 
of  a  trading  company,  it  is  called  a  Shabb  ;  when 
the  source  is  an  ordinarv  commercial  transaction, 
it  is  called  CREDIT ;  when  the  source  is  an  annual 
payment,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  out  of 
the  public  revenue,  it  is  called  the  Funds. 

Besides  this  there  are  many  other  species  of 
annuities  of  a  similar  nature,  such  as  tolls,  ferries, 
ground-rents,  &c. 

6^,  Hence  we  see  that  credit  is,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  form  of  an  annuity ;  it  is  an  annuity  of  one 
term ;  it  is  the  right  to  receive  a  single  future  pav- 
ment ;  the  other  species  of  property  are  the  right 
to  receive  an  indefinite  number  of  them. 

What  the  value  of  this  gigantic  mass  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country  may  be,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  form  the  most  distant  conception,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  property  in  this  country  exists  in  this  form. 

A!nd  yet,  except  Credit  and  the  Funds,  whose 
nature  has  been  completely  misunderstood,  there 
is  not  a  word  about  it  in  any  English  work  on 
Political  Economy  I ! 

57.    Having  now  explained  the  nature  of  this 
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species  of  property,  we  may  exhibit  the  classifi- 
cation of  property  in  the  following  form,  which 
may,  perhaps,  show  it  in  a  somewhat  clearer 
form. 

If  we  denote  the  products  accnmnlated  np  to 
the  present  time  by  +«  those  which  will  come 
into  existence  at  a  future  time  may  be  denoted  by 
— ,  and  of  course  0  denotes  the  present  time. 
Thus:— 


TBS  WODlTCni  OF              VREfKHT 
THX  TAMT.                        TIMK. 

TH«  PBODrCB  OF 

+                       0 

— 

Luids,  HonflM,  &c 

.  Annual  Income  for  erer. 

Fremtoes,  Stock  of  Goods  in  \ 
»Shop,&c.    /•• 

.  The  Goodwm. 

The  Printed  Copies  of  ft  Book .. . 

.  The  Copyright. 

Ifachines  already  made 

.  The  Patent. 

The   Money  earned   by  a  \ 
ProfcasionalMan f" 

.  The  Practice. 

The  Capital  of  a  Commercial  > 
Company  i" 

.  The  Shares. 

The  Money  already  earned ) 
t^aMerchant J  *• 

.  His  Credit. 

Annuities  of  all  sorts,  the 
Funds,   Tolls,   Ferries, 
Ground-rents,  Lc.,  dtc. 

Now,  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  incorporeal  pro- 
perty is  either  entirely  omitted  from  works  on 
t^olitical  Economy,  or  its  nature  misunderstood. 
But  it  must  manifestly  be  included  in  it.  And  it. 
clearly  doubles  the  extent  of  the  science,  or  gives 
it  the  same  extension  that  Algebra  did  to  the 
field  of  Arithmetic,  by  extending  it  on  both  sides 
of  0  to  infinity. 

68.  The  species  of  Property  called  Credit 
being  bought  and  sold  to  the  amount  of  millions 
of  money  daily,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  unit  of  debt,  or  of  credit.  And  the  unit 
of  debt,  or  of  credit,  is  £100  payable  one  year 
hence. 

59.  Moreover  the  method  of  expressing  the 
price  of  this  species  of  property  is  peculiar. 

When  goods  are  sold  for  money,  the  quantity 
of  money  given  is  called  the  price.  The  less  the 
quantity  of  money  given  for  any  ^oods,  the  greater 
is  the  value  of  money  respecting  those  goods. 
And  supposing  the  quantity  of  money  necessary 
to  purchase  any  particular  amount  of  those  things 
undergoes  a  change,  the  value  of  money  rises  as 
the  price  falUf  and  the  value  of  money  with 
respect  to  those  goods  falls^  as  the  price  rises. 
Thus  the  value  of  money  varies  inversely  as 
Pbicb. 

Now  the  value  of  money  with  respect  to  debts, 
which  are  in  fact  commodities,  must  follow  exactly 
the  same  rules,  as  with  respect  to  other  things. 
The  value  of  money  with  respect  to  debts  nlust 
rise  as  the  price  of  the  debt  falls^  and  the  value 
of  money  must  fall  as  the  price  rises.  Now  as 
money  naturally  produces  a  profit,  it  is  dear  that 
the  money,  or  the  price  to  be  given  for  a  debt 
payable  one  year  hence,  must  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  debt  The  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  debt  and  the  amount  of  the  debt  is 
called  the  Discount.  In  buying  commercial 
debts,  the  amount  of  the  discount  is  always  men- 
tioned, and  never  the  pi  ice  of  the  debt.  Thus 
suppose  the  buyer  gives  £97  for  a  debt  of  £100 
payable  one  year  hence,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  he 
discounts  it  at  3  per  cent.  When  it  is  said 
that  discount  is  at  3  per  cent,  it  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  debts  of  £100  payable  at 


twelve  months  date  are  selling  fcft  £97.  Now 
if  the  value  of  money  rises  with  respect  to  debts,  it 
is  clear  that  the  price  most/aZZ,  which  is  clearly 
the  same  thing  as  saving  that  the  discowU  must 
rise.  If  the  price  of  the  unit  of  debt  falls  from 
£97  to  £93,  the  discount  rises  from  £3  to  £6,  and 
also  the  value  of  money  has  risen. 

Hence  the  value  of  money  varies  titvertd^ 
as  Pbicb,  and  directly  as  Discoubt. 

60.  These  considerations  shew  that  Mr.  MilTs 
censures  on  the  expression  value  of  money,  as  ap« 
plied  to  the  rate  of  discount,  are  quite  nnfotuided. 
He  says.  Principles  of  Political  Ecottownf^  Book 

m.,  ch.  vni. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  very  outset  of  the 
subject,  we  have  to  clear  from  our  path  a  formid- 
able ambiguity  of  language.  The  value  e-money 
is  to  appearance  an  expression  as  precise,  as  free 
from  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  as  any  ib 
Science.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  ex- 
change for,  the  value  of  money  is  what  money 
will  exchange  for ;  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
If  prices  are  low  money  will  buy  much  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  high  value ;  if  prices  are  high,  it 
will  buy  little  of  other  things,  and  is  of  low  valne. 
The  value  of  money  is  inversely  as  general  prices, 
falling  as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they  fall. 

**  But  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  current  language  of  commerce  in  a 
very  different  sense.  Money,  which  is  so  com- 
monly understood  as  the  synonyme  of  wealth,  is 
more  especially  the  term  in  use  to  denote  it  when 
borrowing  is  spoken  of.  When  one  person  lends 
to  another,  as  well  as  when  he  pays  wages  oar  rent 
to  another,  what  he  transfers  is  not  the  mere 
money,  but  a  right  to  a  certain  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  countnr,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure; 
the  lender  having  first  bought  this  right  by  giving 
for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital.  What  he  really 
lends  is  so  much  capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere 
instrument  of  transfer.  But  the  capital  usually 
passes  from  the  lender  to  the  receiver  through  the 
means  of  money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money« 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  in  money  that  the  capital  is 
computed  and  estimated.  Hence,  boirowing 
capital  is  universaUy  called  borrowing  mcmey; 
the  loan  market  is  called  the  money  market; 
those  who  have  their  capital  disposable  for  invest- 
ment on  loans,  are  called  the  monied  class ;  and 
the  equivalent  given  for  the  nse  of  capital,  or  in 
other  words,  interest,  is  not  only  called  the 
interest  of  money,  but  by  a  grosser  perversion  of 
terms,  the  value  of  money.  This  misapplication 
of  language,  assisted  by  some  fallacious  appear- 
ances, has  created  a  general  notion  among  persons 
in  business,  that  the  value  of  money,  meaning  the 
rate  of  interest,  has  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  value  of  money  in  its  proper  sense,  the  value 
or  purchasing  power  of  the  circulating  medium.** 

From  the  considerations  we  have  presented,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  this  censure  is  nnfonnded. 
The  language  of  the  commercial  classes  is  quite 
correct,  and  no  other  would  be  appropnate. 
When  they  say  that  the  value  of  money  has  risen 
because  discount  has  risen,  it  is  only  another  form 
ofsayiuff  that  the  price  of  debts  has  fallen. 

61.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  confusion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  credit  has  arisen,  as  it  so  frequently  does, 
especially  in  Political  Economy,  from  an  ambiguity 
of  language.  Th^  ordinary  charge  thalEccmo- 
mists,  echoing  J.  B.  Say,  bring  agunst  those  who 
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say  that  credit  is  capital,  is  that  by  saying  so, 
they  maintain  that  the  same  thing  can  be  in  two 

1>laces  at  once.  They  consider  credit  to  be  the 
oan  of  some  material  thing  called  capital,  and 
then  they  say,  how  can  two  persons  have  the 
nse  of  this  same  capital  at  the  same  time? 
Now  this  confosion  purely  arises  from  their 
own  misconception  of  the  nature  of  credit, 
for  credit  is  not  the  transfer  of  capital,  but 
the  name  of  a  species  of  property.  Moreover  the 
expressions  to  lend  and  to  borrow  are  ambiguous. 
If  I  lend  my  friend  a  book,  or  a  horse,  I  do  not 
part  with  the  property  in  the  horse,  or  the  book ; 
there  is  but  one  property,  and  of  course  I  cannot 
have  the  use  of  the  horse  or  the  book  at  the  same 
time  that  mj  friend  has.  The  horse  or  the  book 
cannot  be  m  two  places  at  once.  But  in  com- 
merce, the  words  to  lend,  and  to  borrow,  have 
quite  a  different  meaning.  A  commercial  loan 
is  in  fact  a  sale.  If  as  above,  I  lend  my  friend  a 
horse  or  a  book,  he  is  bound  to  return  me  that 
very  horse  and  that  very  book.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  commerce  ;  in  a  commercial  loan,  the  property 
in  the  money  passes  absolutely  to  the  borrower, 
and  he  gives  in  exchange  for  it,  the  right  or  pro- 
perty to  demand  an  equal  sum  of  money  at  some 
future  time,  but  not  tne  identical  sum  of  money. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  meanings  of 
the  word  'Moan,**  is  well  illastrated  in  Latin. 
For  it  has  two  words  corresponding  to  these  two 
meanings,  commodum  and  mutuum.  A  commodum 
is  where,  like  in  the  case  of  a  horse  or  a  book,  the 
property  in  the  thing  lent  remains  with  the  lender, 
and  the  identical  thing  is  returned.  A  mutuum  is 
where  the  properly  in  the  things  passes  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  in  exchange  ^r  it  is  given  the 
right  to  demand  an  equivalent  at  some  future 
time.  Now,  from  the  word  used,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  an  exchange.  All  commercial  loans  are 
mutuOf  and  not  commoda. 

And  this  abstract  right  is  a  new  property 
called  credit.  Hence  every  commercial  loan  is  a 
sale,  in  which  a  new  property,  called  a  debt,  is 
created  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  and  these 
debts  form  an  article  of  commerce,  like  any  other 
commodities. 

62.  And  now,  at  last,  we  perceive  the  true 
mode  of  raiding  the  connection  between  A  and  B, 
as  expressed  above,  which  Mr.  Thornton  has  so 
misunderstood.  When  A  holds  B*s  bill  for  £50, 
and  the  property  of  the  one  is  expressed  by 
£lOO-f  £50,  and  that  of  the  other  by  £100— £50, 
the  +^^0  and  the  — £50  do  not  cancel  one  an- 
other, as  Mr.  Thornton  supposed,  nor  do  the  + 
and  the  —  denote  addition  and  subtraction,  as  he 
supposed,  but  they  are  in  fact  symbols  of  Time. 
And  the  sentence  is  to  be  read  thus: — *'A  has, 
besides  £100  in  money,  the  present  (+)  right 
to  demand  a  future  ( — )  payment  of  £50  from  B.** 

And  this  is  manifestly  the  way  in  which  all 
annuities,  or  present  rights  to  future  payments, 
may  be  expressed.  When  the  landlord*s  property 
is  denoted  by  property  +  rent,  and  the  farmer's 
by  property  —  rent,  it  means  that  the  landlord 
has  a  present  right  to  demand  a  future  rent  from 
the  farmer.  And  if  every  man's  property  is  ex- 
pressed by  +9  his  obligations  are  denoted  by  — , 
and  his  property  may  be  stated  thus : — 
Property—  Obligations. 

Now,  for  certain  purposes,  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  a  man  is  only  substantially  worth 
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his  property  less  his  debts,  or  his  obligations. 
But  as  far  as  regards  Political  Economy  generally, 
that  would  be  a  very  erroneous  mode  of  state- 
ment. Because  the  fact  is,  that  although  his 
obligations  may  neutralize  the  effect  of  an  equal 
amount  of  his  property,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
yet  both  his  property  and  his  obligations  are  in- 
dependent exchangeable  property,  and  may  circu- 
late independently  in  commerce,  and  are  therefore 
each  of  them,  by  virtue  of  the  definition,  Wealth, 
To  shew  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  standard 
case  of  Credit,  that  of  a  Banker.  We  might  say 
that,  practically,  a  banker  was  only  worth  the 
excess  of  his  assets  over  his  liabilities,  and  that 
would  be  sufficiently  correct  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. But  for  the  purposes  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, it  would  be  extremely  wrong,  because  the 
banker's  assets  belong  to  himself,  and  he  may  put 
them  into  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
obligations  may  be  put  into  cu'culation  as  well. 
Consequently,  here  are  two  classes  of  economic 
elements;  and  as  each  is  capable  of  bein^  ex- 
changed separately,  they  must  both  be  included 
under  the  economic  name  of  Wealth. 

63.  To  say,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Thornton  does, 
and  as  is  the  common  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  that  because  a  man's  obligations  neutralize 
an  equal  amount  of  his  property,  and  he  may 
be  considered  substantially  worth  only  the  excess 
of  his  property  over  his  debts,  that  therefore  it  is 
just  the  same  thing  as  if  his  obligations  and  an 
equal  amount  of  his  property  did  not  exist  at  all, 
is  an  error  of  as  great  a  magnitude  as  to  say  that 
because  the  strength  of  the  Government  is  sub- 
stimtially  only  the  excess  of  their  supporters  over 
their  opponents,  that  it  is  just  the  same  thing  as 
if  their  opponents  and  an  equal  number  of  their 
supporters  did  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  for  other  purposes,  each  of  them  exists  as 
Parliamentary  units. 

Hence,  when  a  man  has  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  and  has  also  given  forth  a  certain 
amount  of  obligations,  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
separate  and  independent  articles  of  property,  but 
of  opposite  effects,  like  the  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  a  Government.  - 

64.  We  also  see  how  erroneous  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's views  are  in  other  respects.  He  says  that 
when  a  banker  has  discounted  £20,000  for  the 
merchants,  and  issued  £20,000  in  his  notes,  that 
if  he  writes  himself  down  as  creditor  for  the  mer- 
chants* acceptances,  he '  writes  himself  down 
debtor  to  an  equal  amount  to  the  holders  of  his 
notes,  and  therefore  upon  the  whole  he  is  exactly 
as  he  was  before.  In  the  first  place,  a  banker 
never  issues  an  amouut  of  notes  equal  in  amount 
to  the  bills  he  discounts,  because  if  he  did  so,  that 
would  mean  he  charged  nothing  for  discount.  He 
always  retains  the  amount  of  the  discount  at  the 
time.  And  supposing  the  discount  to  be  5  per 
cent.,  and  the  bills  at  12  months,  in  exchange  for 
the  £20,000  in  bills,  he  would  only  issue  £19,000 
in  notes;  consequently,  even  according  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  his  property  would  be  increased  by 
this  sum  of  £1,000  by  the  operation. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Thornton's  view  is  funda- 
mentally erroneous  in  other  ways.  He  says  that 
because  the  banker  and  the  merchant  each  credit 
themselves  with  the  same  sums,  and  debit  them- 
selves with  the  same  sums,  it  is  therefore  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  if  these  obligations  did  not  exist 
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at  all ;  and  that  because  the  merchant  and  the 
banker  hold  each  other's  obligations,  that  there- 
fore they  cancel  and  extinguish  one  another. 
This  is  utterly  erroneous.  The  merchant's  bills 
are  valuable  property,  capable  of  circulating  in 
commerce,  and  the  banker  buys  this  property  by 
creating  another  property,  namely,  his  own  notes, 
which  are  also  capable  of  circulating  in  commerce. 
Hence  it  is  not  a  cancelment  of  debts,  but  an  ex- 
change of  valuable  properties,  both  of  which  may, 
and  do,  circulate  in  commerce.  The  debts  are 
not  cancelled  until  the  bills  are  given  up  to  the 
merchant  and  the  notes  given  back  to  the  banker. 
Then,  no  doubt,  each  of  these  properties  is  extin- 
guished and  taken  out  of  circulation.  But  while 
they  are  in  existence,  they  each  have  circulating 
power. 

65.  Hence  we  see  the  enormous  importance 
of  a  very  careful  attention  to  the  mode  of  stating 
the  facts  in  Political  £conomy. 

A  man's  property  and  his  obligations  being 
then  analogous  to  opposite  quantities,  we  have 
manifestly  the  following  laws : — 

If  we  add  (+)  to  his  property  (-I-),  his  obli- 
gations ( — )  remaining  the  same,  that  is  an  in- 
crease (-f-)  of  property. 

If  we  take  away  ( — )  from  his  property  (-|-), 
that  is  a  diminution  ( — }  of  his  property. 

If  we  add  (+)  to  his  obligations  ( — ^),  that  is 
in  effect  a  diminution  ( — )  of  his  property. 

But  if  we  take  away  (— )  from  his  obligations 
( — ),  that  is  in  effect  an  increase  {+)  of  his 
property. 

Hence  we  obtain  this  doctrine  in  commerce, — 
A  RELEASE  fbom  a  DEBT  is  ak  AUG- 
MENTATION OP  CAPITAL. 

We  shall  see  afterwards  that  this  doctrine 
leads  to  consequences  of  the  most  momentous 
nature  in  commerce,  which  may  possibly  surprise 
some  of  our  readers. 

66.  To  shew  the  extreme  attention  necessary 
to  state  an  economic  problem,  we  will  quote  from 
the  works  of  two  very  eminent  mathematicians. 

Eulersays  M^eftra p. 7.,— Edit.  1797,)— "The 
manner  in  which  we  generally  calculate  a  per- 
son's property  is  an  apt  illustration  of  what  has 
just  been  said.  We  denote  what  a  man  really 
possesses  by  positive  numbers,  using  or  under- 
standing -the  sign  +,  whereas  his  debts  are 
represented  by  negative  numbers,  or  by  using  the 
sign  — b  Thus,  when  it  is  said  of  any  one  that  he 
has  100  crowns,  but  owes  50,  this  means  that  his 
real  possessions  amount  to  100  —  50,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  +  100  —  50,  that  is  say  50. 

"As  negative  numbers  may  be  considered  as 
debts,  because  positive  numbers  represent  real 
possessions,  we  may  say  that  negative  numbers 
are  less  than  nothing.  Thus,  when  a  man  has 
nothing  in  the  world,  and  even  owes  50  crowns, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  50  crowns  lees  than 
nothing;  for  if  any  one  were  to  make  him  a 
present  of  50  crowns  to  pay  his  debts,  he  would 
still  be  only  at  the  point  nothing,  though  really 
richer  than  before." 

It  is  quite  easy  to  shew  that  the  first  paragraph 
b  not  a  suitable  mode  of  stating  the  question  in 
Political  Economy.  For  suppose  that  a  man  has 
100  crowns  and  is  bound  to  pay  50  crowns  one 
year  hence.  It  would  be  manifestly  quite  in- 
accurate to  say  that  his  property  was  only  (100 
—  50)  or  50  crowns.  And  yet  his  property  would 


be  correctly  stated  100  » 50.  Here  it  ia  quite 
clear  the  50  crowns  are  not  to  be  ncft^-octef/ from  his 
present  property.  Now  by  the  Law  of  ConiinmUif^ 
the  same  must  be  true  if  we  diminish  the  period  of 
payment  gradually  from  one  year  by  smali  grada- 
tions of  a  day  at  a  time,  till  we  reduce  it  to  0,  or 
make  his  debt  payable  on  demand.  The  fact  ia 
that  it  means  he  is  bound  to  exchange  some  <^  his 
property  for  his  obligation  at  a  given  time. 

So  in  the  second  paragraph,  when  be  baa 
nothing  to  pay  and  owes  50  crowns,  he  ia  said  to 
have  less  than  nothing.  This  clearly  means  that 
he  has  not  only  spent  the  accumulation  of  his  past 
industry,  but  has  also  spent  the  anticipated  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fiOnre^  and  the  negative  sign  dourly 
means  futuri^.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  having 
done  so,  as  Euler  says,  some  one  makes  him  a 
present  of  50  crowns  to  pay  his  debt,  he  is  clearly 
50  crowns  richer  than  before,  but  yet  his  propoty 
is  now  only  —  0.  This  is  an  example  of  -|-  X  + 
giving  -!-•  But  there  is  another  combinatioo  of 
Algebraical  symbols  which  gives  +  ,  namely 
—  X  — ;  and  there  is  another  method  in  com- 
merce of  arriving  at  the  same  practical  result. 
Suppose  his  creditor  releases  him  frxHu  his 
debt,  his  property  would  then  be  »>  O,  and  he 
would  also  be  50  crowns  better  off  than  before. 
This  clearly  shews  that  the  release  ( — )  df  a 
debt  ( — )  is  the  same  thing  as  an  increase  (+) 
of  wealth. 

The  whole  subtlety  in  the  case  is  in  distinguish- 
ing between  one  quantity  being  equal  and  opposite 
to  another,  and  therefore  neutralising  its  effects, 
and  taking  it  way  altogether.  The  opposition  in 
Parliament  do  not  take  away,  or  subtract,  an  equal 
number  of  ministerialists,  they  only  neutnUiae  their 
effects.  To  take  away  from  the  opposition  does 
not  add  to  the  government  numbers,  it  only  takes 
away  a  quantity  which  neutralized  their  effects. 

67.  Another  very  eminent  writer,  Dr^Peaoo^ 
Dean  of  Ely,  after  sajring  that  property  and  debts 
may  be  symbolized  by  -h  and  — ,  says,  (Algehf% 
1st  Edityp,  77 f  J  **  if  a  denoted  property  posMSsed, 
and  — a  a  debt,  |/^.  a  might  denote  property 
neither  possessed  nor  owed,  such  as  a  mere  deposit 
would  be." 

Dr.  Peacock  has  explained  his  ideas  at  greater 
length  at  p.  366,  Art.  447,  of  the  same  volume. 
He  says— "There  are  many  cases,  however,  of 
quantities  which  cannot  be  represented,  unless 
symbolically,  by  lines,  which  are  susceptible  of 
affections  denoted  by  -h  and  — ,  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  their  specific  nature:  thus,  if  a 
represented  property  possessed,  —  a  may  repre- 
sent the  same  property  owed ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, what  is^the  meaning  which  may  be 
attached  to  a  /-  I  and  —  a  ^^H  ? 

If  we  consider  the  succession  of  quantities 
a,a»^l,  a(l^-l)«,a(>^-l)», 

or,  

a,  a  1^- I,  — a,  — a/3"r, 
and  if  the  first  represents  property  possessed,  and 
the  third  property  owed,  the  second  can  neither 
represent  property  possessed  nor  owed,  under 
the  same  circumstances  or  by  tiie  same  person, 
inasmuch  as  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  symboli- 
cally represented  by  a  or  —  a:  it  may  represent, 
however,  property  deposited,  which  admits  of 
similar  relations  when  considered  as  property 
possessed  and  property  owed  by  another  persoa ; 
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under  such  circumstances,  the   affectation  of  a 
denoting  property  possessed  by  A  by  the  sign 

•  Zl,  jfould  convert  it  into  property  pos- 
sessed by  B :  and  the  affectation  of  a  y^l  by 

i^^I,  would  convert  property  possessed  by  B 
into  property  owed  by  A :  thbrdly,  the  affectation 
of  —  a  by  y^\  would  convert  property  owed 
by  A  into  property  owed  by  B :  and  fourthly,  the 
affectation  of  —  a  l^^l  by  /^l  would  con- 
vert property  owed  by  B  into  property  possessed 
by  A  :  the  repetition  of  the  process  of  affectation 
by  the  sign  f^^l,  would  reproduce  continually 
the  same  succession  of  transfers  of  property  from 
A  to  B,  and  of  conversions  of  property  possessed 
into  debt,  and  of  debt  into  property  possessed, 
which  is  required  to  correspond  to  the  succession 
of  the  same  symbolical  results. 

"In  this  case,  the  interpretation  of  the  sign 

f^\  which  we  have  given,  satisfies  the  sym- 
bolical conditions,  and  also  coincides  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs  -|- 
and  — ,  which  is  otherwise  establishea :  we 
cannot  give  it  the  additional  authority  of  the 
coincidence  of  this  interpretation  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  meanings  of  the  quantifies  cor- 
responding to  a'  and  —  a*,  for  those  quantities 
in  the  case  under  consideration  admit  of  no 
interpretation.** 

68.  With  all  deference  to  so  great  a  writer,  we 
think  this  view  is  not  correct.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
snch  thing  as  property  owed.  The  debt  itself  is 
an  article  of  property,  which  must  have  arisen  out 
of  some  previous  exchange,  and  what  is  really 
meant  by  saying  that  a  man  is  in  debt  is,  that  he 
must  exchange  some  of  his  property  to  buy  this 
debt.  Now  the  symbol  y^—  i  denotes  that  opera- 
tion which  being  twice  repeated,  changes  -f- 
into— . 

Hence,  if  this  symbol  is  applicable  to  Political 
Economy  at  all,  it  must  denote  the  operation 
which,  being  twice  repeated,  changes  property 
into  a  debt.  But  depositing  a  thing  twice  with 
a  man  does  not  change  property  into  a  debt. 
Nor  does  it  transfer  the  property.  These  are 
single  operations  of  the  will,  and,  therefore,  it 
appears  to  us  that  Political  Economy  is  a  science 
to  which  the  symbol  ^CT}  is  not  applicable. 

69.  After  venturing  the  criticism  contained  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  on  the  views  of  Dr. 
JPeacock,  we  have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  Professor  De  Morgan  has  expressed 
similar  sentiments  in  the  article  Algebra  in  the 
English  Cyclopsedia.  He  says :  '*  It  is  impossible 
that  a  perfect  Algebra  can  be  founded  on  ideas  of 
time,  loss  and  gain,  or  any  in  which  only  two 
directions  can  be  imagined.  Space,  from  the 
infinity  of  directions  which  it  admits,  is  as  yet 
the  only  perfect  medium  of  explanation.  Time 
before  and  time  after  a  certain  epoch  may  be 
represented  by  the  positive  and  negative  quantity; 
but  what  is  there  in  the  idea  of  time  to  which  the 
sign  y^\  can  possibly  apply?  Again,  shew 
ns  a  commercial  operation  which  performed  upon 
a  gain,  produces  a  sort  of  result  which  can  neither 
be  called  gain  nor  loss,  but  which  repeated  two 
or  more  times  upon  a  gain  turns  it  into  a  loss  — 
and  we  can  inmiediately  see  a  system  of  commer- 


cial Algebra  in  which  /-I  shall  be  intel- 
ligible." 

70.  As  this  point  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
subtlety  in  Political  Economy,  and  involves  con- 
sequences of  the  most  momentous  nature,  which 
we  dare  say  our  readers  little  dream  of  at  present, 
but  which  are  fully  explained  afterwards,  wo 
shall  extract  what  Dr.  Peacock  has  said  in  the 
2nd  edition  of  his  Algebra,  p.  15. 

"We  conclude  our  observations  upon  this 
subject  with  the  discussion  of  one  more  example 
of  a  problem  of  very  extensive  application. 

"  A  merchant  possesses  a  pounds  and  owes  b 
pounds ;  his  substance  is  therefore  a — &,  where  a 
is  greater  than  b. 

"  But  since  a  and  b  may  possess  every  relation 
of  value,  we  may  replace  b  by  a — c,  or  by  a  -f  c, 
according  as  a  is  greater  or  less  than  bi  in  the 
first  case  we  get 

a — 6«— a — (a — c)^o 
and  in  the  second 

a  —  b^'a — (a -I-  <?)=!  —  c 
If  c  therefore  express  his  substance  or  property, 
when  solvent,  — c  will  express  the  amount  of  his 
debts  when  insolvent :  and  if  from  the  use  of  -|- 
and  —  as  signs  of  affection,  or  quality,  in  this 
case,  we  pass  to  their  use  as  signs  of  operation, 
then  inasmuch  as 

a  -h  ( —  c^'^a — 0  and  a — ( — c)  ^a  +  c 
it  will  follow,  that  the  addition  of  a  debt  ( —  c)  is 
equivalent  to  the  subtraction  of  property  cof^an 
equal  amount,  and  the  subtraction  of  a  debt  ( — cyia 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  property  c  of  an 
equal  amount,  and  it  consequently  appears  that 
the  subtraction  of  a  debt,  in  the  language  of 
symbolical  algebra,  is  not  its  obliteration  or 
removal,  but  the  change  of  its  affection  or  char- 
acter, from  money  or  property  owed,  to  money  or 
propertypossessed.** 

7 1 .  We  hope  we  shall  succeed  in  shewing  that 
the  views  expressed  In  this  latter  paragraph  are 
not  correct. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  say  that  there  is  no 
svLchthmg2£  property  owed,  A  debt  in  commerce 
is  a  species  of  property  itself,  which  was  created 
in  exchange  for  some  property.  And  when  a 
man  is  in  debt  it  means  that  he  is  bound  to  buy 
up,  or  exchange  some  part  of  his  property  for, 
this  debt.  But  there  is  no  particular  part  of 
his  property  which  he  may  be  said  to  owe  more 
than  another.  His  property  is  absolutely  his 
own,  and  indeed  he  may  spend  it  all  and  leave 
his  debts  unpaid. 

Now  as  a  debt  always  arises  out  of  an  exchange, 
and  must  necessarily  do  so,  an  addition  of  debt 
also  arises  out  of  an  additional  exchange.  It  is 
a  new  property  created  in  exchange  for  more 
property.  Hence  to  add  and  to  subtract  a  debt, 
is  in  fact  to  create  and  to  destroy  property.  As 
we  shall  shew. 

A  banker  receives  £100  in  money  from  his 
customer,  and  in  exchange  for  that,  he  creates 
£100  of  debt,  which  is  the  property  of  his 
customer.    His  property  is  then  stated 

£100  —  £100  =  0 

Now  arguing  according  to  the  common  mode, 
that  means  there  is  no  property  at  all  in  existence, 
a  conclusion  that  is  manifestly  erroneous. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  so  far  as  regards  the 
banker  himself,  he  may  be  said  to  be  no  richer 
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than  he  was  before,  but  as  regards  Political 
Economy — and  it  is  the  master  subtlety  of  the 
snbject — the  effects  are  very  different.  The  banker 
has  now  £100  in  money,  which  is  his  own  pro- 
perty, which  he  may  trade  with  and  make  a 
profit  oat  of.  And  his  customer  has  £100  as 
well,  in  the  banker's  notes,  with  which  he  can 
buy  anything  he  wants,  as  well  as  with  money. 
Hence  there  are  two  circulating  and  exchangeable 
properties  instead  of  one.  And  though  no  doubt 
the  banker  is  always  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
exchange  some  of  his  gold  for  his  liabilities,  yet, 
the  very  business  of  banking  is  based  on  the 
probability  that  he  will  not  be  called  on  to  do  so 
to  any  very  appreciable  amount  at  any  one  time. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  for  some  reason  or 
another,  the  customer  or  creditor  chooses  to  release 
the  banker,  his  debtor,  from  his  debt,  to  the 
amount  of  £50  say.  Then  the  banker's  property 
would  be  stated  thus, 

£100  — £50 
and  therefore  the  banker  would  have  gained  a 
practical  augmentation  of  his  property.  But  it 
would  not  b^  as  Dr.  Peacock  says,  by  converting 
property  owed  into  property  possessed,  but  by 
the  destruction  of  the  debt. 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  a  government  would 
gain  not  a  greater  numerical  amount  of  supporters 
but  a  practical  augmentation  of  strength,  by  the 
removal  of  a  number  of  its  opponents. 

By  cancelling  the  debt,  therefore,  the  debtor  is 
released  from  the  necessity  of  a  future  exchange, 
which  is  no  doubt  to  him  a  practical  augmentation 
of  wealth,  but  yet  so  far  as  concerns  Political 
Economy,  is  a  destruction  of  property. 

By  this  operation  his  assets  remain  exactly  as 
they  were  before,  but  his  liabilities  are  diminished. 

When,  as  we  have  shewn  below,  it  entirely 
depends  on  these  subtle  considerations,  whether 
three-fourths  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England^ 
and  all  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  the  country,  has 
any  real  existence  at  all,  om*  readers  will  perceive 
the  immense  importance  of  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

72.  From  the  considerations  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  we  draw  these  important  conclusions : 

That  in  Political  Economy  the  signs  +  and  — , 
as  Signs  of  Position,  symbolize  Timb. 

As  signs  of  Operation,  they  mean  addition  and 
subtraction,  or  creation  and  destruction. 

73.  We  have  now,  we  think,  fully  explained 
the  nature  of  credit.  It  is  the  present  right  to  a 
future  payment.  And  of  course  the  value  of  the 
instrument  entirely  depends  upon  the  payment 
being  made.  For  the  value  of  the  promise  is  the 
payment.  If,  therefore,  the  payment  cannot  be 
made,  the  promise  has  lost  its  value,  and  there  is 
a  loss  of  property. 

74.  The  considerations  we  have  presented, 
furnish  us  with  an  answer  to  a  question  of  the 
most  momentous  importance,  which  has  been  a 
great  perplexity  to  many  speculators  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  this:  What  are  the  true  Limits  of 
Credit? 

Now  as  Credit  is  the  right  to  a  future  payment, 
or  a  future  profit,  it  is  manifest  that  the  number 
of  future  payments,  or  profits,  are  the  Limit  of 
Credit ;  every  future  payment  whatever  has  its 
present  value,  and  therefore  up  to  that  limit  Credit 
may  be  created.  But  it  is  manifest  that  Credit 
cannot  properly  exceed  that  limit. 


Hence,  we  see  at  once,  ano^ier  most  important 
distinction  in  the  fundamental  nature  of  a  Bill 
of  Lading  and  Dock  Warrant,  and  Bill  of  Ex- 
change, and  other  forms  of  credit.  Because  the 
former  documents  are  absolutely  restricted  to  the 
actual  quantity  of  the  goods  they  represent,  and 
can  by  no  possibility  exceed  them.  But  instru- 
ments of  Credit  are  founded  on  the  number  of 
Transfers  of  Property,  and  every  transfer  of 
property  gives  rise  to  a  creation  of  Credit.  Hence, 
if  there  be  20  transfers  of  the  same  property,  20 
Bills  of  Exchange  may  be  created.  But  if  the 
same  property  pass  through  as  many  transfers, 
the  same  Bill  of  Lading  goes  with  it  always. 

75.  Hence,  we  see  at  once  the  fundamental 
error  of  John  Law's  ideas  of  Credit  and  money, 
which  are  very  extensively  prevalent  at  the 
present  time.  He  saw  that  a  merchant's  obliga- 
tions generally  exceeded  his  cash  by  at  least 
tenfold.  He  thought  that  instruments  of  credit 
represented  money,  and  then  he  argued — Why  not 
turn  all  the  property  in  the  country  into  paper 
currency,  just  as  money  is  represented  by  paper? 
and  such  paper  he  maintained  would  retain  an 
equality  of  value  with  money.  But,  alas !  when 
these  plausible  ideas  came  to  be  put  into  practice, 
they  totally  failed,  and  produced  the  most  terrible 
convulsions.  When  the  French  Government 
issued  assignats  representing  the  territory  of 
France,  so  far  from  maintaining  their  Talue  on  an 
equality  with  silver,  they  ultimately  fell  to  the 
30,000th  part  of  the  value  of  silver  ( Assighats), 
and  all  attempts  to  found  a  currency  upon  such 
principles,  have  failed  (Law). 

76.  But  while  the  same  goods  can  never  give 
rise  to  more  than  one  Bill  of  Lading  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  extinguished  by  the  delivery  of  the 
goods,  a  quantity  of  money  may  discharge  and  ex- 
tinguish any  number  of  instruments  of  Credit,  by 
simply  paying  them  in  succession,  and  there  is  no 
absolute  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money 
and  the  quantity  of  Credit  in  a  country.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  when  the  payment  Mis  due, 
the  obligor  has  money  to  discharge  it.  The 
quantity  of  Credit  that  may  be  created  purely 
depends  on  the  number  of  transfers^  or  the  ctrev- 
laiion  of  money. 

77.  It  is  entirely  from  a  miscalcalation  of 
these  transfers  that  commercial  catastrophes  arise. 
Sanguine  speculators  expect  that  the  price  of  goods 
will  rise,  or  that  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  them.  Upon  the  strength  of  the  expectation 
of  these  future  payments,  they  buy  the  goods 
with  credit.  A  greater  quantity  of  goods  is 
thrown  on  the  market,  or  the  demand  falls  short 
of  what  they  expected.  Hence  the  nomber  and 
amount  of  transfers  of  money  which  they  counted 
on,  do  not  take  place.  Consequently  the  profits 
out  of  which  they  expected  to  pay  their  biUs 
never  come,  their  promises  lose  their  value,  and 
then  comes  ruin  and  destruction  on  all  concerned 

78.  But  as  a  debt  is  an  independent  article  of 
commerce,  like  any  other  commodity,  it  may  be 
bought  and  sold  for  any  other  quantity  whatever, 
and  of  course,  among  other  things,  for  other  debts. 
One  grand  division  of  the  great  system  of  debt 
consista  in  buying  debts  by  creating  other  debts, 
and  each  of  these  debts  is  exchangeable  property. 
And  hence  we  see  that  there  is  a  gigantic  mass  of 
valuable  property  produced  merelv  by  the  consent 
of  persons,  without  any  labor  at  all. 
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79.  Having  thns  established  the  great  doctrine 
that  Credit  is  a  species  of  property,  and  having 
shown  that  any  species  of  property  whatever,  may 
be  capita!  (Capital),  it  follows  of  course,  that 
Credit  may  be  used  as  capital  as  w^  as  any  other 
species  of  property. 

Bat  how  is  Credit  productive  Capital  P 

We  might,  perhaps,  say  that  the  expression  is 
tantology,  becaose  as  capital  is  any  economical 
element  used  productively,  it  follows  that  if  it  be 
capital,  it  must  be  productive  capital. 

Passing  over  this,  however,  we  may  now  enquire 
how  Credit  can  be  used  productively.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  entirely  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  Productive  and  Production. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Credit  is  a  substitute  for 
money,  it  is  clear  that  it  may  be  used  as  pro- 
ductive capita],  just  in  the  same  way  as  money  is, 
which  every  one  acknowledges  may  be  productive 
capital. 

We  have  shown  (Production)  that  the  first 
French  school  of  Economists  confined  the  meaning 
of  the  word  production,  and  productive  labour, 
to  the  obtaining  an  increase  of  quantity.  But 
Adam  Smith  and  Condillac  extended  it  to  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  and  they  very  properly 
say,  that  money  employed  in  wholesale  and 
retail  dealing  is  pnoductive  capital, 

80.  But  how  IS  money  employed  in  commerce 
productive  ? 

To  explain  this,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  look  at  the  genuine  meaning  in  Latin  of 
the  word  producere.  We  have  fully  shewn  under 
Production  that  the  primary  meaning  of  pro- 
ducere  in  Latin,  is  not  to  make  an  increase,  but 
simply  to  bring  out.  And  it  is  the  technical 
word  used  for  exposing  to  sale.  Thus  Terence, 
JEunnchus  I,  ii,  65,  says 

"  pretium  sperans  illioo 
Producit:  vendit." 

"  Hoping  for  a  good  prioe,  offers  her  there  for  sale ; 
sells  her." 

And  in  the  Heavion  timorumenosy  L,  i.  90 — 
'*  Ancillas,  servos,     «       p 
Omnes  PRODUXi  ac  vendidi." 
"  All  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  I  put  up  for  sale, 
and  sold." 

So  to  produce  is  to  draw  forth — ^to  cause  to 
come  near.  To  produce,  in  English,  is  not  con- 
fined to  making  or  obtaining,  or  manufacturing, 
but  to  produce  a  thing  is  simply  to  place  it  where  it 
is  wanted.  If  a  witness  is  told  to  produce  a  deed 
in  court,  it  means  that  he  is  to  bring  it  into 
court  and  place  it  there.  Now,  if  a  retail  dealer 
can,  by  means  of  money,  draw  forth  goods  from  the 
shop  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  place  them  in  his 
own  shop,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  iho  pro- 
ducer of  those  goods  as  far  as  the  customer  is 
concerned.  He  sells  the  goods  to  his  customer,  and 
thus  draws  forth  their  price  from  his  pocket,  and  as 
the  price  paid  by  the  customer  exceeds  the  price 
he  paid  for  them,  the  operation  has  produced  him  a 
profit  Hence  the  money  employed  in  this  way 
has  h&Ni  productive  capital. 

81.  Coals  are  wanted  in  a  London  drawing- 
room.  The  miner  produces,  or  draws  them  forth, 
from  the  mine ;  tne  carrier  draws  them  from 
Newcastle  and  produces,  them  in  London,  and 
deposits  them  in  the  cellar.  The  footman  draws 
them  forth  from  the  cellar,  and  produces  them  in 
the  drawing  room.   Hence  all  the  series  of  laborers 


engaged  in  bringing  them  ft*om  the  mine  to  the 
drawing  room  grate  are  productive  laborers. 

Hence  we  see  that  these  writers  are  correct  in 
including  the  labor  of  transport,  or  circulation,  as 
one  species  of  production.  Hence  money  is  em- 
ployed productively  not  only  in  obtaining,  or  man- 
ufacturmg,  but  also  in  Circulating  commodities. 

Now  though  Credit  may  be  employed  as  pro- 
ductive capital  in  any  operation  that  money  can, 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  great  function  of  circulation, 
that  credit  is  productively  employed  in  England, 
though  in  Scotland,  as  we  shall  show  below,  it  has 
been  very  extensively  employed  in  other  ways. 

82.  As  a  simple  example  of  how  Credit  may 
be  productively  employed  in  retail  dealing,  we 
may  take  this.  Suppose  a  retail  dealer  buys 
goods  from  a  wholesale  dealer  for  £100,  and  sells 
them  for  £140  to  his  customers,  he  has  made  a 
profit  of  £40,  and  his  money  has  been  employed 
as  productive  capital. 

if  he  has  no  money,  and  no  substitute  for  money, 
of  course  he  could  buy  nothing  and  make  no 
profits. 

But  if  he  has  no  money,  still  if  the  wholesale 
dealer  has  confidence  in  his  character  and 
judgment,  he  may  agree  to  sell  him  his  goods  for 
the  promise  to  receive  payment  three  months  hence, 
say,  by  which  time  he  may  expect  to  have  sold 
the  goods  to  his  customers  for  money  at  a  profit, 
out  of  which  he  can  pay  the  wholesale  dealer. 
Now,  we  must  observe  that  the  transaction 
between  the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  retail  dealer 
is  equally  a  sale,  whether  the  price  be  paid  in 
money,  or  by  bill.  As  soon  as  the  transaction  is 
effected  the  property  in  the  goods  has  passed  away 
from  the  wholesale  dealer  to  the  retail  dealer,  as 
absolutely  as  if  he  had  received  money  for  them. 
And  while  the  retail  dealer  receives  the  property 
in  the  goods,  what  he  gives  in  exchange  for  them 
is  the  right,  or  property,  to  demand  payment  in 
monov  three  months  after  date,  a  new  property 
called  into  existence  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties.  Now  the  wholesale  dealer  charges  a 
higher  price  when  paid  in  credit,  than  when  paid 
in  money,  partly  because  the  payment  is  deferred, 
and  partly  because  there  is  a  certain  risk,  that 
the  retail  dealer  may  not  be  able  to  pay  his  bill. 
The  credit  price  will  probably  be  £110,  where 
the  ready  money  price  was  £100.  Now  suppose 
that  the  retail  dealer  sells  the  goods  to  his  cus- 
tomers for  £140  as  before,  it  is  clear  that  the 
, retail  dealer's  profit  will  only  be  £30,  when  it 
was  £40  in  the  former  case.  But  we  see  this,  that 
exactly  the  same  circulation  of  goods  has  taken 
place  by  means  of  Credit,  as  by  means  of  money, 
and  the  retail  dealer  has  made  a  profit  where  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  make  one 
at  all.  He  is  therefore  £30  better  off  at  the  end 
of  the  transaction,  when  he  has  paid  his  bill,  than 
he  was  before.  Hence  his  Credit  has  been  pro- 
ductively employed  for  himself  and  the  public 
in  general,  just  as  much  as  monev  would  have 
been.  Now,  says  Mr.  Senior,  **  Economists  are 
agreed  that  whatever  gives  a  profit  is  capital.*^ 
Therefore  is  it  not  clear  that  Credit  has  been 
capital  to  him  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  Credit  has 
been  productive  capital  in  every  sense  that  money 
could  have  been  ? 

83.  We  have  exhibited  in  the  last  section  of 
this  article  the  astounding  self-contradictions  of 
J.  B.  Say,  who  first  invented  the  absurd  notion 
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that  those  wiio  maintained  that  Credit  is  capital, 
said  that  the  same  thing  conld  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  which  has  been  so  heedlessly  echoed  by 
many  writers  in  this  country.  A  honse  divided 
against  itself,  we  are  told,  cannot  stand.  What, 
then,  can  be  the  authority  of  a  writer  who  has  put 
forth  such  contradictory  opinions  as  we  have 
printed  side  by  side  ?  We  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  most  recent  writers  in  France,  on  the  subject 
of  Credit,  have  emancipated  themselves  from  this 
baseless  sentence.  Thus  M.  Coquelin  says  in  his 
work,  Du  CrSdit  et  des  BanqueSf  which  contains 
much  that  is  excellent  on  the  subject,  (Coqueltn,) 
at  p.  127. — "II  est  done  vrai  que  le  credit, 
devan^ant  de  beaucoup  en  cela  Teffet  si  lent  de 
Taccumnlation  et  de  T^pargne  mnltlplie  presqne 
instantan^ment  les  capitaux.  £t  comment  ?  par 
cela  seul  qu*il  augmente  pour  chacun  le  pouvoir 
d*acheter.  Au  lieu  de  r^server  ce  pouvoir  k  ceux 
qui  out  actuellement  la  faculty  de  payer  en  deniers 
comptants,  il  le  donne  ^  tons  ceux,  et  le  nombre 
en  est  grand,  qui  offrent  dans  leur  position  et  lew 
moralitc  la  garantie  d*un  payement  futur.  £n 
d'autres  termes,  il  le  donne  k  quiconque  est 
capable  d*utiliser  les  produits  par  le  travail. 
Far  U  il  augmente  d*abord  le  nombre  des  con- 
sommateurs,  et  particuli^rement  de  cette  classe  de 
consommateurs  qui  n*ach^tent  les  produits  que 
pour  les  employer  k  la  reproduction." 

Again,  p.  129. — "D'un  autre  c6t^,  pent -on  dire 
que  le  credit  par  lui  mSme  est  productiff  II  Test 
peut-^tre  autant  que  le  commerce,  qui  lui  non  plus 
ne  cr6e,  ni  ne  fayonne  les  produits,  bien  qu*il  y 
ajoute  une  valeur  par  le  transport.  C'est  un  mot 
bien  vague  et  bien  ^lastique  que  le  mot  prodtdre, 
et  bien  subtile  est  la  limite  oii  son  application 
s*arrSte.     Dej4  Ton  est  convenn,  et  avec  raison, 

Sue  le  commerce  est  productif,  Et  en  effet,  quelle 
ifference  g^n^rique  y  a-t-il  entre  le  fait  de 
rhomme  qui  extrait  la  honille  de  la  mine  pour  la 
mettre  au  jour,  et  celui  de  Thomme  qui  la  trans- 
porte  on  qui  distribue  au  loin  P  Ni  Tun  ni  Tautre 
n'a  cr^^  on  fajonn^  la  houille;  Tun  et  Tantre 
ont  contribu^  ^galement  k  la  rapprocher  du  con- 
sommateur,  quoique  par  des  moyens  divers.  Si 
le  premier  est  un  proaucteur,  le  second  doit  Tltre ; 
si  Ton  refuse  ce  titre  k  celui-ci,  on  doit  aussi  le 
refuser  k  celui-lk,  et  voili  un  prodnit  sans  pro- 
ducteur.  Le  fait  est  quMls  ont  concouru  tons  les 
deux  k  donner  k  la  houille  son  utility  propre,  en 
la  mettant  aux  mains  des  consommateurs,  et  qu  il 
y  a  par  consequent  un  travail  ^galement  product^ 
des  deux  c6t^s.  Or  je  demande,  si  Ton  ne 
pourrait  pas  dire  ^galement  par  induction,  que  le 
credit  est  productiff  lorsqu*  ividemment  c*est  par 
son  influence  qui  tant  de  mati^res  brutes,  pr^c^- 
demment  perdues,  on  st^riles,  sont  sorties  de  leur 
inertie,  comme  la  houille  de  la  mine,  pour  con- 
vertir  en  produits  faj^onn^s  oa  en  capitaux 
actifs? 

"  Je  n*insiste  pourtant  pas  snr  les  mots,  pourvu 
qu'on  m'accorde  les  effets.  Que  le  credit  soit  on 
non  productif  qu'il  multiplie  on  non  les  capitaux, 
toujours  est-il  qu'lL  son  d^faut  la  production  lan- 
guit  et  la  multiplication  des  capitaux  s'arrdte.** 

84.  And  the  same  writer,  criticising  the 
views  of  J.  B.  Say,  in  the  Dictiomtaire  de  VEco- 
nomie  Poliiiqwy  Art.  Credit,  says : — "Le  credit 
ne  multiplie  pas  les  capitaux,  r6pfete-t-on  avec 
un  sorte  de  complaisance  doctorale,  il  ne  fait  que 
les  d^phicer.    D'oft  Ton  conclut  que  le  credit  est 


pen  de  chose.  Mais  n*e6i-ce  done  rien  que  le 
d^placement  des  capitaux  ?  Dans  la  constitutioa 
actuelle  de  Tindustrie,  telle  que  la  division  da 
travail  nous  I'a  faite,  le  d^placement  des  capitaux 
ou  des  produits  est  une  6norme  affaire ;  c^est  tantot 
le  point  de  depart,  tantot  le  complement  ndces- 
saire  de  roeuvre  de  la  production.  Aossi  est-ce 
faute  de  reflexion  qu*on  se  faitun  argument  oontre 
le  cr^it  de  cette  v^rit^  banale.  Le  credit  ne 
fait  que  d6placer  les  capitaux,  soit:  mais  le  com- 
merce que  fait-il  autre  chose?  N'est  pas  son 
principal  office  de  d^placer  les  capitaux  oules 
produits  pour  les  distribuer  entre  les  prodacteurs 
et  les  consommateurs?  Est-ce  k  dure  qn'il  ne 
soit  point  utile  ?  Une  route,  un  chemin  de  fer,  un 
canal  ne  servent  6galement  qu*i  deplacer  les  pro- 
duits. Autant  pent  on  dire  de  la  monnaie  qui 
facilite  les  ^changes,  et  des  ^changes  m^mes,  qui 
ne  tendent  pas  k  d'autre  fin.  Cest  qu*eii  efifet, 
grAce  k  la  division  du  travail,  le  d^placement  des 
capitaux  ou  des  produits  est  un  osuvre  immense ; 
c*est  presque  la  moiti^  de  la  production  m^me.** 

85.  J.  B.  Say  showed  very  well  that  a  sale 
is  in  fact  a  demi-exchange.  Now  Credit  resolves 
an  exchange  into  three  parts.  The  goods  are 
first  bought  with  Credit— that  is  a  complete  trans- 
action, there  is  no  further  question  until  the 
Credit  expires.  Then  the  Cr^t  is  sold  to  the 
bnyer  of  the  goods  for  money,  and  then  money  is 
exchanged  away  for  other  goods.  And  each  of 
these  transactions  is  a  complete  sale.  We  shall 
shew  hereafter,  however,  that  in  the  great  majoritf 
of  cases  in  modern  times,  the  payment  in  money 
is  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  commercial 
debts  are  paid  by  creating  other  debts. 

86.  Adam  Smith  says  the  labour  of  wholesale 
dealers  and  retail  dealers  is  productive  labour, 
because  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  goods  as  thej 
pass  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  Now  this  labour 
simplv  consists  in  buying  with  money,  <»-  credit, 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  is  increased  in  one  way 
just  the  same  as  in  the  other.  Where,  then,  a 
the  difference  between  money  and  credit,  as  pro- 
ductive capital  ?  It  is  clear  there  is  none  at  aU. 
Smith  says  (B.  i.,  ch.  x.),  "  In  great  towns  trade 
can  be  extended  as  stock  increases,  and  the  credit 
of  a  frugal  and  thriving  man  increases  much  faster 
than  his  stock.  His  trade  is  extended  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  both,  and  the  sum  or  amount 
of  his  profits  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
trade,  and  his  annual  accumulation  in  proportioQ 
to  the  amount  of  his  profits."  Here  we  see  that 
Smith  places  Credit  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  stock,  and  if  the  one  is  capital,  how  is  the  other 
not  ?  Not  only  is  it  true,  but  a  trader  may  begin 
without  any  stock  at  all,  if  he  have  only  Credit, 
and  by  means  of  the  profits  realized  by  Credit,  he 
may  accumulate  stock. 

87.  Even  in  the  very  narrow  extent  to 
which  Credit  was  developed  among  the  Greeks, 
Demosthenes  says,  xpoc  Aem-lvtfyj  p.  464,  20, — 
Edit.  Reiske, — "  ^vo'iv  AyaSoly  ovroiy  irXovrov  r« 
Kol  roh  trpos  Ayravrac  wivi^veaBai^  fuiZ6v  evn  re 
TfjQ  friirrtwc  virapxov  V'^*" — **  There  being  two 
good  things.  Money  and  Credit,  our  more  important 
property  is  Credit."  So  in  the  Yirip  ^opp^vog^ 
p.  958, — "  el  ^e  rovro  ayyoeiQy  Sri  Trlan/Q  ii^opft^ 
tS>v  wcur&y  i^rt  ptyiarri  irpot  'xprifjutrufiioyy  irar 
ay  Ayvo^erctoc."— "Ifyou  were  ignorant  of  this, 
that  Credit  is  the  greatest  Capital  of  all  towards 
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the  acqnisitlon  of  wealth,  you  would  be  utterly 
ignorant." 

88.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  case  arises 
from  the  confusion  that  has  been  caused  by  con- 
sidering Credit  to  be  the  transfer  of  the  capital, 
whereas  it  is  the  independent  property  that  cir- 
culates as  a  debt  And  this  confnsion  has  been 
greatly  prodnced  by  the  unfounded  notion  that 
labor  and  materiality  are  necessary  to  value,  or 
wealth.  Directly  we  observe  that  it  is  exchange- 
ability alone  which  confers  value,  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  subject  vanishes.  Nay,  Smith 
himself,  to  whom  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
doctrine  that  labor  is  necessary  to  value  is  due, 
says,  (B.  n.  C.ii.  On  Metallic  and  Paper  Money ^^ 
**  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  circulating 
money  of  some  particular  country  amounted  at  a 
particular  time  to  £1,000,000.  ♦  *  Let  us  sup- 
pose too,  that  some  time  thereafter,  different  banks 
and  bankers  issued  promissory  notes  payable  to 
the  bearer  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000,  reserving 
in  their  different  coffers  £200,000  for  answering 
occasional  demands.  There  would  remain,  there- 
fore, in  circulation  £800,000  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  £1,000,000  of  bank  notes,  or  £1,800,000  of 
paper  and  money  together."  Now  we  see  that 
Smith  treats  the  paper  bank  notes  as  valuable 
property,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  the  gold. 
He  classes  them  together  as  undistlngnishable ; 
and  what  are  these  bank  notes  ?  Simply  Credit ; 
nothing  but  circulating  debts  I  Placed  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  gold  money  I  Does  not  this 
make  debts  wealth  ? 

In  estimating  the  currency  of  the  country,  every 
one  knows  that  the  gold  and  silver  specie  is 
reckoned,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  is 
added  to  it.  And  what  is  that  paper  currency  ? 
Nothing  but  Credit,  or  circulating  debts,  and  it  is 
always  reckoned  as  valuable  property.  So  in  our 
old  writers,  Bills  of  Exchange  were  always  ealled 
merchandize. 

89.  So  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange  p.  xii,  says — 
^*It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  unreasonable  in- 
ference that  the  bills  and  notes  of  all  kinds,  issued 
and  circulated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  year,  amount  to  many  hundred 
millions,  and  that  this  species  of  Propebtt  is  now, 
in  aggregate  value,  inferior  only  to  the  land  or 
fnnd^  debt  of  the  kingdom.**  Here  we  see  that 
the  learned  Judge  treats  the  bills  and  notes  as 
separate,  exchangeable,  and  valuable  property 
on  the  same  footing  as  land.  And  as  these  are 
only  Credit,  or  rather,  merely  pieces  of  paper  on 
which  the  evidence  of  the  credit  or  the  debt  is 
recorded,  it  clearly  follows  that  all  Credit  is 
valuable  property. 

K  the  amount  of  bills  and  notes,  and  other 
forms  of  Credit,  is  not  separate  and  independent 
valuable  property,  what  is  it  ? 

Answer  us  that,  Grentlemen  Economists,  who 
laugh  at  the  notion  that  Credit  is  Capital. 

We  may  be  told  that  Credit  is  only  a  promise 
to  pay,  and  money  is  actual  payment  But  what 
is  money  ?  Are  not  all  Economists  agreed  that 
money  is  merely  an  order  for  goods  and  other 
things?  Mr.  Webster  said  most  justly,  (Bamk- 
mo  IN  Ambkica,  §  448,)  **  Credit  is  to  money 
what  money  is  to  articles  of  merchandize.**  Now, 
money,  which  is  a  mere  bill  for  merchandize,  is 
valuable  property  separate  from    merchandize. 


Credit,  which  is  a  bill  for  money,  must,  by  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  be  valuable  property  separate  from 
money.  In  truth,  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change in  money  is  only  the  exchange  of  an 
instrument  of  general  credit  for  one  of  particular 
credit. 

90.  Now  it  is  by  facilitating  exchanges  that 
money  becomes  productive,  it  multiplies  operations 
out  of  which  profit  arises ;  the  function  of  Credit 
is  exactly  the  same,  it  facilitates  exchanges  to  a 
very  much  larger  amount  than  money  does,  it 
multiplies  operations  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
money  ever  can  do,  and  as  it  is  out  of  these  that 
profit  arises,  it  of  course  multiplies  profits  to  many 
times  the  extent  that  money  ever  can  do.  Hosts 
of  writers,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest  name  too, 
have  treated  the  notion  that  Credit  is  productive 
capital  with  the  greatest  ridicule,  as  is  fully  shown 
further  on,  saying  that  it  does  not  create  products, 
but  only  gives  greater  activity,  or  circulation,  to 
existing  capital.  But  that  is  all  that  money  does. 
Credit  cannot  make  two  things  out  of  one.  But 
neither  can  money.  Money  cannot  create  any- 
thing, it  only  imparts  activity  and  circulation. 
Mr.  Mill,  whose  self-contradictions  are  fully  set 
forth  further  on,  says  that  Credit  is  not  productive 
power,  but  only  purchasing  power.  But  what  is 
money?  It  is  only  purchasing  power.  Adam 
Smith  shewed  long  ago  that  purchase,  or  circula- 
tion, is  one  species  ofproduction  I 

So  also  Mr.  McCnlloch,  in  censuring  Adam 
Smitirs  assertion,  that  the  gold  and  silver  money 
of  the  country  produces  nothing  itself,  says  in  a 
note— "It  is  a  capital  error  to  affirm  that  the 
gold  and  silver  used  as  money,  produce  nothing, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  by 
facilitating  exchanges,  and  enabling  the  division 
of  labour  to  be  caiTied  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  could  be  under  a  system  of  barter,  they 
are  in  no  ordinary  degree  productive.*^  Now, 
Credit  does  exactly  the  same  thing  as  money,  and 
therefore  it  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  productive 
also. 

91.  Hence,  whatever  money  can  do  in  the 
way  of  production.  Credit  can  do,  which  is  not 
surprising,  considering  that  money  is  only  one 
form  of  Credit.  The  fact  is  that  Credit  is  the 
inverse  of  money.  To  tradb  with  money  is  to 
trade  with  the  earnings  of  past  industry,  to  trade 
with  Credit  is  to  ti*ade  with  the  expected  proceeds 
of  future  industry.  Hence,  if  money  is  positive, 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Credit  is  negative. 

9*2.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  the 
identity  of  thought  between  the  early  Algebraists 
and  the  Economists.  The  early  Algebraists  were 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  negative 
roots  in  equations.  Being  unable  to  divine  their 
meaning,  they  called  them  res,  or  asiimationes 
fcta,  or  fictitious  roots,  and  this  name  appears  so 
late  as  Descartes.  Cardan  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover their  true  signification, — that  they  are 
simply  inverse  to  the  positive  ones,  but  equally 
real  and  independent  quantities.  The  very  same 
name  is  very  common  for  paper  credit.  Econo- 
mists very  frequently  call  it  fictitious  capital. 
The  least  reflection  will  show  that  the  analogy 
between  money  and  Credit  is  exactly  that  between 
the  positive  and  the  negative  roots  of  equations. 
The  one  is  simply  the  inverse  of  the  other.  The 
only  writer,  that  we  know  of,  who  has  truly  ex- 
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pressed  it  is  Bastiat,  and,  alas !  we  have  to  touch 
him  too  for  inconslsteDcy  on  this  subject.  He 
says,  (^Harmonies  Economiques^  Art.  Capital^  Vol. 
VI.  p.  219.  edit.  1855),  **  Ce  qui  est  plus  surpre- 
nant  encore,  c'est  que  nous  pouvons  faire  rop6- 
ration  INVERSE,  queique  impossible  qu*elle 
semble  an  premier  coup  d*<£il.  Nous  pouvons 
convertu*  en  instrument  de  travail,  en  chemin  de 
fer,  en  maisons,  un  capital  qui  n'est  pas  encore 
n6,  utilisant  ainsi  des  services^  qui  ne  seront 
rendus  qu'au  xx«  silcle.  II  7  a  des  banquiers 
qui  en  font  Tavance  sur  la  foi  que  les  travailleurs 
et  les  vojageurs  de  la  troisilme  on  quatri^me 
generation  pourvoirent  au  payment ;  et  ces  titres 
sur  Vavenir  (i.e.  instruments  of  Credit),  se  trans- 
mettent  de  main  en  main  sans  rester  jamais 
IMPKODUCTU^S." 

This  is  exactly  the  very  doctrine  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  explain.  In  commerce  these 
titres  sur  ravenir,  or  instruments  of  Credit,  are 
not  drawn  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
but  they  are  drawn  payable  three  or  four  months 
hence,  and  are  exchangeable  property,  and  made 
productive  capital  by  circulating  merchandize. 

93.  We  shall  now  quote  from  several  well- 
known  writers  to  show  that  they  all  maintain 
the  doctrine,  that  Credit  is  productive  capitaL 
With  respect  to  Adam  Smith,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  quoted  above,  we  may  refer  to  an 
examination  of  his  opinions  on  Credit,  in  the 
last  division  of  this  treatise.  Mr.  McCuUoch  says 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce^  Art.  Banking, — 
**  Those  who  issue  such  notes,  coin  as  it  were 
their  credit.  They  derive  the  same  revenue  from 
the  loan  of  their  written  promises  to  pay  certain 
sums,  that  they  would  derive  from  the  loan  of 
the  sums  themselves;  and  while  they  thus  in- 
crease their  own  income,  they  at  the  same  time 
contribate  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  society." 

Therefore,  Mr.  McCuiloch  clearly  asserts  that 
Credit  is  productive  capital. 

94.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says,  (Book  III,  Chap. 
XXIL  §  2.)— "The  value  saved  to  the  com- 
munity by  thus  dispensing  with  metallic  money, 
is  a  clear  gain  to  those  who  provide  the  substitute. 
They  have  the  use  of  twenty  millions  of  circu- 
lating medium,  which  have  cost  them  only  the 
expense  of  an  engraVer*s  plate.  If  they  employ 
this  accession  to  their  fortunes  as  Pboductivb 
Capital,  the  produce  of  the  country  is  increased, 
and  the  community  benefited  as  much  as  by  any 
other  capital  of  equal  amount.*' 

Therefore,  Mr.  Mill  clearly  asserts  that  Credit 
is  productive  capital. 

96.  Mr.  Gilbart  says,  (Logic  of  Banking, 
p.  46J—**  Bankers  also  employ  their  own  Credit 
as  capitaL  They  issue  notes,  promising  to  pay 
the  bearer  a  certain  sum  on  demand.  As  long  as 
the  public  are  willing  to  take  these  notes  as  gold, 
they  produce  the  same  effects.  The  banker  who 
makes  advances  to  the  agriculturist,  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  merchant  in  his  notes,  stimulates 
as  much  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
and  provides  employment  for  as  many  laborers, 
as  if  by  means  of  the  philosopher's  stone  he  had 
created  an  equal  amount  of  solid  gold.  It  is  this 
feature  of  our  banking  system  that  has  been  most 
frequently  assailed.  It  has  been  called  a  system 
of  fictitious  credit — a  raising  the  wind — a  system 
of  bubbles.  Call  it  what  you  please,  we  will  not 
quarrel  about  names,  but  by  whatever  name  you 


please  to  call  it,  it  is  a  powerM  liiBtniinent  of 
production.  If  it  be  a  fictitious  system,  its  effects 
are  not  fictitious,  for  it  leads  to  the  feeding,  tiie 
clothing,  and  the  employing  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation.   •      * 

*<  Thus  a  banker,  in  three  ways,  increases  the 
productive  power  of  capital.  1st, — ^he  economises 
the  capital  already  in  a  state  of  employment. 
2ndly — ^by  the  system  of  deposits  he  gives  em- 
ployment to  capital  that  was  previously  unpro- 
ductive. 3rdly — by  the  issue  of  his  own  notes  he 
virtually  Cbeatbs  Capitai<  by  the  substiiution  of 
Credit." 

Thus  Mr.  Gilbart  clearly  asserts  that  Oedit  is 
productive  capital. 

96.  In  Bamkihq  ih  America,  §  421,  we  have 
shown  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  in  his  report  on  banking,  clearly  showed 
that  banking  increases  the  productive  ci4>itai  of 
a  country.  And  in  the  same  article,  §  448, 
Mr.  Webster,  the  great  lawyer  and  statesman, 
said  in  the  senate, — "  Credit  is  the  vital  air  of  the 
system  of  modem  commerce.  It  has  done  more, 
a  thousand  times,  to  enrich  nations,  than  all  the 
mines  of  all  the  world.  *  *  Credit  is  to  money 
what  money  is  to  articles  of  merchandize.  *  * 
It  is  very  true  that  commercial  credit,  and  the 
system  of  banking  as  a  part  of  it,  does  famish  a 
substitute  for  capital.** 

Therefore,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Webster 
clearly  assert  that  Credit  is  capital. 

97.  M.  Gustavo  du  Puynode  says,  fi>e  la 
Monnaie,  du  CrSdit,p,  1 10.)—**  SifScondesqu^aient 
^t^  les  Mines  du  Mexique  et  du  P6rou,  dans 
lesquelles  devait  longtemps  encore  apres  Columb 
semble  enfouie  la  fortune  de  rnnivers,  11  y  a 
cependant  nne  decouverte  plus  pr^cieose  pour 
rhumanit^,  et  qui  ad^jH  procure  plus  de  richesses 
que  celles  des  Am^riques :  c*est  la  decouverte  da 
Credit.  Monde  tout  imaginaire,  mais  vaste  comme 
Tespace,  in^puisable  comme  les  ressoorces  de 
Tesprit." 

This  passage  plainly  asserts   that  Credit  is 
productive  capital. 
Hence  we  ftdly  conclude  that 

CREDIT  is  productive  CAPITAL. 
Such  are  the  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Credit. 

SECTION  in. 
On  the  Mechanism  of  the  System  or  Credit. 

98.  We  have  obtained,  then,  as  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Credit,  that  it  is  the 
Present  Right  to  a  Future  Payment,  which  is 
property  capable  of  being  valued ;  and  therefore 
wealth,  as  ^istotle  said ;  moreover  it  is  exchange- 
able, and  is  purchasing  power,  nay,  the  greatest 
purchasing  power  in  modern  commerce,  and 
therefore  wealth,  as  Mr.  Mill  says. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  great  idea  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  Credit,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, rests.  It  at  once  marks  out  its  nature  and 
its  limits.  And  it  will  be  found  that  all  commercial 
catastrophes  have  arisen  from  transgressing  these 
limits. 

99.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  to 
our  readers  the  mechanism  of  the  great  system 
of  Credit. 

Credit  is  embodied  in  two  ways :  one  in  a  form 
not  adapted  for  general  circulation,  or  else  in 
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paper  documents,  which  are  more  or  less  adapted 
for  general  circalation. 

The  former  consists  of  the  book  debts  of  traders. 
In  these  the  Credit  moves  once  from  the  porchaser 
to  the  vendor,  but  being  locked  np  in  the  books 
of  the  traders,  never  circulates  further.  The 
amount  of  Credit  in  this  form  in  this  country  is 
incalculable,  and  there  is  no  possible  means  of 
forming  the  most  distant  conception  of  its  amount. 

In  the  second  form  Credit  is  recorded  in  paper 
documents,  which  may  circulate  more  or  less 
|eneraliy.  These  paper  documents  are.  of  two 
different  forms ; 

Obdbbs  to  pay,  including  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Cheques,  Bankers  Drafts,  Exchequer  Bills,  &c.,  &c. 

P&0BUSB8  to  pay,  including  Bank  ^otes.  Pro- 
missory Notes,  Deposits,  &c. 

Orders  to  pay  are  generally  called  Bills,  and 
Promises  to  pay  are  generally  called  Notes,  As 
the  peculiarities  of  these  different  forms  of  Credit 
are  fully  explained  under  their  respective  heads, 
we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  explaining 
them  here,  but  shall  assume  them  as  known. 

100.  The  system  of  Credit  forms  two  great 
divisions.  The  first  is  Commercial  Credit,  in 
which  traders  of  all  sorts  buy  commodities  by 
creating  debts,  payable  at  some  time  after  date. 
The  second  is  Banking  Credit,  in  which  bankers 
buy  money  and  commercial  debts,  by  creating 
debts,  usually  payable  on  demand. 

101.  Moreover,  the  system  of  Credit  may,  in 
another  way,  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
parts.  Credit,  being  exchangeable  property,  like 
money,  may  be  used  either  to  circulate  existing 
products,  or  to  call  them  into  existence.  That 
IS,  it  may  be  based  either  on  the  simultaneous 
transfer  of  a  commodity,  or  it  may  be  created 
to  produce  one.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommonly 
supposed  that  the  former  is  the  only  legitimate 
use  of  Credit,  and  that  the  latter  is  fraudulent. 
We  shidl  see,  however,  that  this  doctrine  is 
quite  unfounded.  But  the  fact  is,  that  certain 
documents  of  the  second  form  having  been 
very  grossly  misused  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
it  has  brought  the  whole  system  into  groundless 
obloquy.  We  shall  endeavour,  in  explaining  the 
system  of  this  second  form,  to  point  out  in  what 
the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  danger  really  consist. 

On  the  System  of  Credit  based  upon  Simultaneous 
Transfers  of  Commodities, 

102.  Goods  or  commodlfies,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  pass  through  the  following 
hands: — Ist,  the  foreign  importer;  2ndly,  the 
wholesale  dealer ;  Srdly,  the  retail  dealer ;  4thly, 
the  customer  or  consumer.  To  the  first  three  of 
these  persons  these  goods  are  capital;  because 
they  import,  manufacture,  or  buy  them,  for  the 
sake  of  selling  them  with  a  profit ;  the  fourth 
buys  them  for  the  sake  of  use  or  enjoyment.  The 
price  the  ultimate  consumer  must  pay  for  them, 
must  evidently  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
original  expense  of  production,  together  with  the 
profits  of  the  three  succeeding  operations. 

103.  Now,  leaving  out  of  the  question  at  pre- 
sent, how  the  importer  of  the  goods  gains  posses- 
sion of  them,  which  concerns  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  which  we  do  not  touch  upon  here, — 
if  he  sells  the  goods  to  the  wholesale  dealer  for 
ready  money,  he  can,  of  course,  immediately 
import,  or  produce,  a  further  supply  of  goods  in 


the  room  of  those  he  has  disposed  of.  In  a  similar 
way  the  wholesale  dealer  sells  to  the  retail  dealer, 
and  if  he  were  paid  in  ready  money,  he  might 
immediately  effect  fmther  purchases  from  the 
merchant  to  supply  the  place  of  the  goods  he  had 
sold.  So  also  if  the  retail  dealer  were  always 
paid  in  ready  money  by  his  customer,  he  might 
replace  the  part  of  his  stock  that  was  sold,  and 
so  if  everybody  had  always  ready  money  at  com- 
mand, the  stream  of  circulation,  or  production, 
might  go  on  uninterruptedly,  as  fast  as  consump- 
tion or  demand  might  allow. 

104.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Few,  or 
no  persons  have  always  ready  money  at  com- 
mand for  what  they  require.  Very  few  traders 
can  commence  with  enough  ready  money  to  pay 
for  all  their  purchases ;  and  if  the  stream  of  cir- 
culation, or  production,  were  to  stop  until  the 
customer  had  paid  for  the  goods  in  money,  it  would 
be  vastly  diminished. 

105.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  merchant 
having  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  whole- 
sale dealer,  agrees  to  sell  the  goods  to  him,  but 
not  to  demand  money  for  them  till  a  certain 
period  afterwards.  He  accordingly  parts  with 
the  property  of  the  goods  to  the  wholesale  dealer, 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  paid  in  money,  and 
receives  in  return  the  right  to  demand  payment 
some  time  after  date.  Now  the  very  same  circu- 
lation of  goods  has  taken  place  as  would  have 
been  caus^  by  money.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  actual  payment  is  postponed,  and  for  this 
the  merchant  charges  a  certain  price.  This  debt 
may  be  recorded  in  two  ways :  it  may  either  be 
simply  recorded  in  the  merchant's  books,  or  else 
in  a  Bill  of  Exchange.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  property  is  absolutely  the  same  in  whichever 
form  it  is,  though  one  form  may  have  more  con- 
veniences than  the  other. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  wholesale  dealer  may 
sell  for  Credit  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  this  debt 
may  be  recorded  in  two  forms,  like  the  first, 
either  as  a  book-debt  or  in  a  Bill  of  Exchange. 
As  in  the  former  case  the  same  circulation,  or 
production,  has  been  caused  by  Credit,  as  by 
money.  Lastly,  the  retail  dealer  may  sell  to  his 
customer  on  Credit,  and  this  debt  may  also  be 
recorded  in  two  forms,  either  a  book-debt  or  in  a 
Bill  of  Exchange.  In  this  latter  case  the  debt  is 
very  seldom  embodied  in  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  it 
most  frequently  rests  as  a  book-debt.  But  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former  ones.  Credit  has 
had  precisely  the  same  effect  as  money  in  circu- 
lating goods.  Hence  we  see  that  Credit  has  had 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  money  in  circulating 
the  goods  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  we  see  that  the  passage  of  the  goods 
through  these  various  hands  has  generated  a  debt 
at  each  transfer.  Supposing  the  merchant  sold  the 
goods  for  a  debt  of  £100  to  the  wholesale  dealer, 
Sie  wholesale  dealer  would  probably  sell  them  for 
a  debt  of  £140  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  the  retail 
dealer  would  sell  them  to  different  customers  for 
debts,  not  less  probably  in  the  whole  than  £200. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  successive  transfers  of  the 
same  goods  have  generated  debts  to  the  amount 
of  £440.  Thereby  exemplifying  the  distinction 
we  have  ^ready  pointed  out  between  Credit  and 
Bills  of  Lading,  because,  if  the  goods  had  passed 
through  20  hands,  the  same  Bill  of  Lading  would 
always  have  accompanied  them. 
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106.  Now  the  debt  for  which  the  merchant  sold 
the  goods  to  the  wholesale  dealer  is  no  doubt  vala- 
able  property  to  him,  because  he  knows  it  will  be 
paid  in  time.  It  may,  moreorer,  be  exchanged  for 
anything  else  like  any  other  property,  if  any  one 
will  take  it.  But  it  is  of  no  immediate  use  for  what 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  probably  wants  at 
the  time,  namely,  money  to  buy  more  goods,  or 
to  pay  wages,  &c.  Moreover,  though  he  may  be 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  the  debt,  from 
his  knowledge  of  his  customer,  it  does  not  follow 
that  others  who  don^t  know  him  will.  Consequently 
such  a  debt  would  not  be  well  adapted  for 
general  circulation,  and  therefore  it  would  be  of 
no  use  towards  further  production.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  debt  for  which  the  wholesale  dealer  sold 
the  goods  to  the  retail  dealer,  would  not  be  well 
adapted  for  general  circulation,  and  therefore 
could  not  conduce  further  to  production.  The 
debts  due  by  customers  to  retail  dealers,  seldom 
do  conduce  to  further  production,  because  they 
are  most  frequently  merely  in  the  form  of  book- 
debts. 

107.  Now,  the  merchant  would  probably  sell 
to  a  great  number  of  wholesale  dealers  whose 
debts  would  fall  due  at  different  times,  and 
therefore  a  certain  stream  of  money  would  always 
be  coming  in,  to  enable  him  to  continue  pro- 
duction. Similarly,  the  wholesale  dealer  would 
sell  to  a  great  variety  of  retail  dealers,  whose  debts 
would  fall  due  at  different  periods,  and  so  a 
certain  stream  of  money  would  always  be  coming 
in  to  enable  him  to  continue  production.  Similarly, 
the  retail  dealer  sells  to  a  great  variety  of  cus* 
tomers,  a  great  many  of  whom  pay  him  ready 
money  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  as  casual 
buyers,  and  his  customers  too,  pay  him  money, 
by  which  he  can  continue  to  make  purchases  and 
keep  up  the  stream  of  production.  And  therefore, 
this  would  greatly  facilitate  circulation  or  pro- 
duction. 

108.  And  this  we  believe  is  the  extent  to  which 
Credit  in  ancient  times  went.  It  did  not  go 
beyond  book  debts,  at  least  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover.  But  all  such  statements  must 
be  made  with  the  greatest  reserve,  because  it  is 
most  unsafe  to  assert  anything  on  merely  negative 
evidence. 

109.  Credit,  so  hr  even  as  this,  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  production,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  it  generated  in  this  manner  would  be 
valuable  property  to  its  owners.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  it  would  be  of  no  further  immediate  use  to 
them.  It  might  therefore  be  aptly  compared  to  so 
much  dead  stock.  The  next  grand  improvement 
would  be  to  make  this  dead  stock  negotiable,  or 
exchangeable.  And  in  this,  we  believe,  consists 
the  great  difference  between  modern  and  ancient 
Credit  The  great  modem  discovery  is  to  make 
the  debts  themselves  saleable  commodities.  To 
sell  them  either  for  ready  money,  or  for  other  debts 
of  more  convenient  amount,  and  immediately 
exchangeable  for  money  on  demand,  and  therefore 
equivalent  to  money. 

1 10.  There  are  two  classes  of  traders  whose 
especial  business  is  to  buy  these  commercial  debts, 
and  so  to  give  activity  and  circulation  to  this 
enormous  mass  of  valuable  property,  and  to 
convert  it  from  dead  stock  into  further  productive 
power.  The  first  class  of  these  traders  are  called 
Blll  DisoouMTuts,  i.  e.,  buyers  of  debts;  as  we 


have  explained  above,  they  buy  these  debts  with 
money.  The  second  class  are  called  BAHKBms ; 
and  they  buy  these  commercial  debts,  by  cremtmg 
other  debts  payable  on  demand. 

1 1 1 .  As  according  to  the  prejudices  of  trade,  the 
business  of  bill  discounting  is  considered  infi^ior 
to  that  of  banking,  and  as  it  is  unquestionably  a 
much  less  powerful  instrument  of  commerce,  our 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  banking,  and  we  shall 
explain  how  it  converts  that  migh^  mass  of  com- 
mercial debts  from  dead  stock  into  productive 
capital. 

112.  We  need  not  describe  here  how  bankers 
receive  money  from  their  customers  and  give  them 
in  exchange  for  it  Credit,  or  the  right  of  tranafer- 
ring  the  debt  payable  on  demand,  for  that  is  fully 
described  under  Bahk.  We  have  there  also 
described  how  bankers  changed  the  form  of  this 
Credit  from  a  Promissory  Note,  gir&n  at  the  time 
of  exchange,  and  capable  of  circulating  in  com- 
merce just  like  money,  into  a  Credit  created  in 
their  books,  called  a  Deposit,  and  to  be  drawn 
against  by  cheques,  which  are  Bills  of  Exchange 
payable  on  demand.  We  have  also  shewn  there 
the  important  consequences  which  flowed  from  this 
apparently  unimportant  change  being  the  means, 
in  fact,  by  which  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  id 
England  was  broken  in  upon,  and  the  Londoa 
Joint  Stock  Banks  founded. 

113.  Banks,  then,  as  far  as  regards  our  present 
subject,  are  shops  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  these  commercial  debts.  The  merchant 
draws  a  bill  upon  the  wholesale  dealer,  who 
accepts  it,  and  thus  becomes  the  principal  debtor 
on  the  bill.  The  merchant  then  takes  the  bill  for 
sale,  or  discount,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  to 
his  banker.  It  is  usual  to  make  bills  payable  to 
the  drawer,  or  his  order,  which  is  signified  by 
writing  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  (Biu. 
OF  Exchanqb).  The  merchant,  therefore,  writes 
his  name  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  and  sells  it  to 
the  banker,  and  this  operation  is  termed  Lrdobs- 
iNQ  the  bill.  But  the  indorsement  has  another 
effect  besides  merely  assigning  over  the  debt  to 
the  banker,  for  unless  specially  guarded  against, 
it  makes  him  a  surety  for  the  payment  of  the 
bill,  in  case  the  acceptor  does  not  pay  it.  The 
effect,  therefore,  of  the  indorsement,  is  a  sale  <^ 
the  debt,  and  a  warranty  of  its  soundness.  But 
this  warranty  is  not  an  absolute  one,  but  only  a 
limited  one ;  and  the  conditions  are  fully  explained 
under  Indorsbmsmt.  The  banker,  therefore, 
buys  this  debt  with  a  limited  warranty  of  sound- 
ness, by  creating  another  credit,  eitiier  as  in  former 
times  by  giving  the  merchant  the  amount,  less  the 
discount,  which  some  banks  are  permitted  to  do 
now,  or  else  by  writing  down  a  similar  amount  to 
the  credit  of  his  account,  which  Credit  is  called  a 
Deposit,  and  giving  the  merchant  power  to  draw 
upon  him  at  pleasure  and  at  demand.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  banker  has  bought  one  debt,  which  is 
viduable  property,  by  creating  another  debt, 
which  is  also  valuable  property,  and  is  equivalent 
to  ready  money  to  the  merchant.  And  we  most 
particularly  ot^rve  that  this  is  not  a  caaceLanent 
of  debts,  as  many  suppose,  but  an  exekat^ 
of  valuable  property. 

114.  The  merchant  has,  however,  a  great  many 
other  similar  debts,  because  he  has  sold  to  a  great 
many  wholesale  dealers,  and  he  will  probably 
want  to  sell  these  in  a  similar  way  to  hia  banker. 
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The  merchant  will,  therefore,  indorse  each  of 
them  over  to  his  banker,  thereby  making  each  of 
the  acceptors  the  principal  debtor  to  the  banker, 
bat  at  the  same  time  becoming  himself  respon- 
sible if  any  of  them  fail  to  pay  his  debt  If, 
therefore,  the  banker  discounts  the  bills  of  20 
acceptors,  he  will  have  20  principal  debtors,  who 
are  each  of  them  bound,  under  the  penalty  of 
commercial  ruin,  to  pay  their  debts  when  they 
are  due.  The  merchant,  however,  is  surety  for 
each  of  them,  and  as  it  may  happen  that  out  of  so 
many,  some  may  make  default,  the  banker  usually 
stipulates  that  the  merchant  shall  leave  a  certain 
amount  of  deposit  on  his  account  by  way  of  addi- 
tional security.  If  any  acceptor  then  make 
default,  the  banker  immediately  debits  the  account 
of  his  customer  with  the  amount,  and  gives  him 
back  the  bill.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
banker  always  keeps  the  means  of  paying  himself 
in  his  own  hands,  besides  having  his  customer's 
name  on  the  bill,  which  makes  his  whole  estate 
liable,  and  even  should  his  customer  fail,  he 
retains  the  right  to  have  his  debt  paid  out  of  the 
estates  of  both  the  principal  and  surety. 

115.  The  wholesale  dealer  has  given  his  accept- 
ance for  the  goods,  and  he  sells  them  to  the  retail 
dealer,  and  takes  his  acceptance  for  them.  In  a 
similar  manner  he  wishes  to  sell  this  debt  to  his 
banker,  and  so  convert  it  into  productive  capitaL 
A  similar  transaction  takes  place  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  wholesale  dealer  sells  the  debt  of  the 
retail  dealer,  and  becomes  himself  surety  for  its 

Sayment  to  his  banker.    The  banker  also  buys  this 
ebt  by  creating  another  debt  payable  on  demand, 
which  is  equivalent  to  ready  money. 

116.  The  retail  dealer  may  also  draw  upon  his 
customers,  though  this  is  comparatively  rare, 
because  customers  are  generally  beyond  the  pale 
of  commercial  law. 

117.  By  these  means  we  see  that  the  dead  stock 
of  commercial  debts  are  converted  into  productive 
capital.  The  merchant  and  the  wholesale  dealer, 
have  now  the  full  command  of  ready  money  for 
any  purposes  they  require,  and  can  continue  the 
stream  of  production  without  interruption,  and  as 
their  bills  fall  due,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  give 
an  order  on  their  banker. 

1 18.  These  are  the  fewest  number  of  hands  that 
goods  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  pass 
through,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  their  passage  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  customer,  they  will  give 
rise  to  at  least  two  bills,  and  sometimes  t£ree. 
They  are  all  r^^alar  business  bills,  they  originate 
from  real  transactions,  and  they  are  what  are 
called  real,  or  value  bills,  and  they  are  what  arise 
out  of  the  regular  and  legitimate  course  of  business 
and  are  the  great  staple  of  what  bankers  purchase. 
It  is  a  very  prevalent  belief  among  commercial 
men  that  business  bills  are  essentially  safe,  because 
they  are  based  upon  real  transactions,  and  aiways 
represent  property.  But  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions will  dispel  at  once  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  security  supposed  to  reside  in  commercial  bills 
on  that  account,  because  we  have  seen  ^at  in  the 
most  legitimate  course  of  business,  there  will 
generally  be  two  bills  afloat,  originating  out  of  the 
transfers  of  any  given  amount  of  property,  so  that 
in  the  ordinarv  way  there  will  be  at  least  twice  as 
many  bills  afloat  as  there  is  property  to  which 
they  refer. 

119.  We  must  refer  to  the  article  Bahk,  for  an 


exposition  of  the  mechanism  of  banking,  shewing 
how  the  creation  and  exchange  of  debts  is  made 
in  modem  commerce  to  perform  the  part  of  money. 
We  will  only  observe  here  that  the  manufacturer, 
the  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  retail  dealer  may  all 
be  customers  of  the  same  bank,  and  if  they  all 
have  their  bills  discounted  by  it,  it  will  purchase 
a  whole  series  of  debts  arising  out  of  the  transfers 
of  the  same  property. 

120.  The  above  operations  are  only  what 
arise  hi  the  ordinary  course  of  business ;  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  property  may  change 
hands  much  more  frequently,  and  at  every  trans- 
fer, a  bill  may  be  created.  Hence,  when  the 
credits  are  very  long,  and  the  transfers  numerous, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  any  number  of  bills  being 
created  by  repeated  transfers  of  the  same  pro- 
perty. In  times  of  speculation,  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case.  Now  all  these  bills  are  technically 
commercial,  or  real,  bills,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
delusion  to  suppose  there  is  any  security  in  them 
on  that  account.  The  fact  is,  that  tiie  whole 
misconception  arises  from  an  error  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '*  represent.**  A  biU  of  lading  does, 
as  we  have  said  above,  represent  property,  and 
whoever  has  the  bill  of  lading,  actually  has  so 
much  property.  But  a  Bill  of  Exchange  does  not 
represent  goods  &%  all.  It  represents  nothing  but 
debt^  not  even  any  specific  money.  It  is  created 
as  a  substitute  for  money,  to  transfer  property, 
but  it  does  not  represent  it  any  more  than  money 
represents  it.  This  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Thornton  in  his  work  quoted  above,  (p.  80) 
*''  In  order  to  justify  the  supposition  that  a  real 
bill,  as  it  is  called,  represents  actual  property, 
there  ought  to  be  some  power  in  the  billholder  to 
prevent  the  property  which  the  bill  represents, 
from  being  turned  to  other  purposes  than  that  of 
paying  the  bill  in  question.  No  such  power 
exists ;  neither  the  man  who  holds  the  bill,  nor 
the  man  who  discounted  it,  has  any  property  in 
the  specific  goods  for  which  it  was  given.**  This 
is  perfectly  manifest.  It  is  both  contrary  to  the 
law  and  the  nature  of  Bills,  that  they  should  be 
tied  down  to  any  specific  goods.  And  it  shews 
that  the  real  security  of  the  bill  consists  in  the 
general  ability  of  the  parties  to  it  to  meet  their 
engagements,  and  not  in  any  specific  goods  it  is 
supposed  to  represent,  the  value  of  which  is  vague 
or  illusory,  and  impossible  to  be  ascertained  by 
any  one  who  holds  or  discounts  it. 

121.  The  distinction  between  Bills  of  Lading 
and  Bills  of  Exchange  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature, 
but  Ib  of  such  momentous  consequence,  that  we 
may  illustrate  it  still  further.  The  preceding 
sections  shew  that  any  given  amount  of  property 
may  by  repeated  transfers  give  rise  to  any  amount 
of  bills,  which  are  all  honafide^  just  for  the  same 
reason  that  every  transfer  would  require  a  quantity 
of  money  equal  to  the  property  itself  to  traasfer 
it.  Then,  even  supposing  the  price  remamed  the 
same  at  each  transrer,  it  would  require  twenty 
times  £20  to  curculate  property  of  the  value  of 
^20  twenty  times.  But  also  £20  by  twenty 
^ansfers  may  cLrcnlate  property  to  the  value  of 
twenty  times  £20.  So  also  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
may  represent  the  transfers  of  many  times  the 
amount  of  property  expressed  on  the  face  of  it. 
This  is  the  case  whenever  the  bill  is  indorsed, 
or  passed  away  for  value ;  and  the  bill  repre- 
sents as  many  additional  values  expressed  on  the 
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fece  of  it  as  there  are  indorsements.  Thns,  let 
OS  snppose  a  real  transaction  between  A  and  B. 
A  draws  npon  B.  That  shews  the  bill  has 
effected  one  transfer  of  property.  A  then  buys 
something  from  C.  It  is  clear  that  C  might  draw 
npon  A,  in  a  similar  way  that  A  drew  upon  B. 
But  instead  of  that,  A  may  transfer  the  Bill  on 
B,  by  indorsement.  It  has  now  effected  two 
transfers  of  property.  In  a  similar  way,  C  may 
buy  from  D,  and  in  payment  of  the  property  may 
indorse  over  the  bill  to  D.  The  bill  then  repre- 
sents three  transfers  of  property.  In  a  similar 
way  it  may  pass  through  an  unlimited  number  of 
hands,  and  will  denote  as    many  transfers   of 

Property.  When  C  indorsed  over  the  bill  to  D, 
e  merely  sold  to  him  the  debt  which  A  had 
previously  sold  to  him.  Now  that  might  be 
done,  either  by  drawing  a  fresh  bill  on  B,  can- 
celling the  first,  or  simply  indorsing  over  the  bill 
he  received  from  A.  Hence  we  see  that  every 
indorsement  is  equivalent  to  a  fresh  drawing. 
But  if  he  draws  a  fresh  bill  on  B,  it  will  represent 
nothing  but  B*s  debt  to  him,  whereas,  if  he 
indorses  over  the  bill  he  received,  it  will  repre- 
sent B*s  debt  to  A,  A*s  debt  to  C,  and  C*s  debt  to 
D,  and,  consequently,  it  will  be  much  more 
desirable  for  D  to  receive  a  bill  which  represents 
the  sum  of  so  many  previous  transactions,  and  for 
the  payment  of  which  so  many  parties  are  bound 
to  the  whole  extent  of  their  estates.  Some  thirty 
years  ago,  almost  the  entire  circulating  medium 
of  Lancashu-e  consisted  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
they  sometimes  had  as  many  as  150  indorsements 
npon  them  before  they  came  to  maturity.  From 
this  also  we  see  that  no  true  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  effect  of  the  bills  of  exchange  in 
circulation,  by  the  returns  from  the  Stamp  Office, 
as  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  be  done,  as 
every  fresh  indorsement  is  in  effect  a  new  bill. 
So  that  the  useful  effect  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  indorsements  upon  it, 
supposing  that  every  transfer  is  accompanied  by 
an  indorsement,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 
We  see  here  the  fundamental  difference  between 
Bills  of  Lading  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  because 
the  indorsements  on  the  former  denote  the  number 
of  transfers  of  the  same  property;  the  indoi-se- 
ments  on  the  latter  denote  the  number  of  transfers 
of  different  property.  Ten  indorsements  on  a 
Bill  of  Lading  shew  that  the  same  property  has 
been  transferred  ten  times,  but  ten  indorsements 
on  a  Bill  of  Exchange  shew  that  ten  times  the 
amount  of  property  has  been  transferred  once. 

122.  We  have  shewn  that  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  are  universally  governed  by  the  Law 
of  Supply  and  Demand  at  all  times  (Contwuitt, 
Law  of  ;  Prices,  Thkort  of).  If  the  supply 
be  excessive,  nothing  can  prevent  the  price  from 
falling  to  any  state  of  depression,  until  it  becomes 
absolutely  unsaleable.  The  commodity,  therefore, 
will  not  pay  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  unless 
those  concerned  in  producing  it  have  independent 
capital  to  enable  them  to  hold  on  until  the  exces- 
sive supply  is  taken  off,  and  save  them  from 
selling  when  the  price  is  ruinously  depressed,  or 
to  stand  the  losses,  they  will  all  fail. 

123.  Almost  all  men  in  commerce  are  under 
obligations;  that  is,  they  accept  Bills  of  Exchange 
which  must  be  paid  at  a  fixed  time,  under  the 
penalty  of  commercial  ruin.  To  meet  these 
obligations  duo  by  them,  they  have  property  of 


two  sorts — debts,  or  obllgitlons  dae  to  them ;  and 
secondly,  commodities.  To  meet  their  own  obli- 
gations, they  must  sell  one  or  other  of  these  kinds 
of  property.  They  must  either  sell  their  debts  to 
their  bankers,  or  they  mast  sell  their  commodities 
in  the  market.  While  credit  is  good — that  is, 
while  bankers  buy  debts  freely,  they  can  retain 
their  commodities  from  the  market,  and  watch 
their  own  opportunity  of  selling  at  a  (kvonrable 
moment.  As  their  own  obligations  Ml  due,  they 
sell  to  their  bankers  some  of  the  debts  due  to 
them.  Thus,  if  credit  were  always  good,  they 
might  go  on  for  ever  without  the  necessity  of 
ever  having  a  single  piece  of  money  paid  into 
their  account,  or  having  any  money  at  all  beyond 
what  is  nec^sary  for  their  petty  daily  transac- 
tions. But  if  credit  receives  a  check,  and  the 
banker  refuses  to  buy  their  debts,  they  mnst  still 
meet  their  own  obligations,  under  penalty  of  ruin. 
They  are  consequently  obliged  to  throw  their 
commodities  on  the  market,  and  sell  them  at  all 
hazards,  the  supply  of  them  becomes  excessive, 
and  inevitably  depresses  the  price.  Traders  who 
have  capital  enough  of  their  own  to  meet  their 
engagements  without  discounting,  are  able  to 
keep  their  commodities  back  from  the  market, 
until,  the  'extra  supply  being  exhausted,  prices 
rise  again,  from  the  natural  operation  of  the 
demand.  Bankers,  we  have  shewn,  id  ways  buy 
the  debts  of  traders  by  creating  debts  of  their 
own,  which  are  called  their  **  issues,**  and  when 
bankers  refuse  to  buy  the  debts  of  traders,  they 
are  said  to  '*  contract  their  issues.**  Consequently, 
a  contraction  of  issues,  or  of  discounts,  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  a  fall  In  prices.  And  this  fall 
in  prices  happening  coincldently  with  a  contrac- 
tion of  issues,  is  frequently  supposed  to  be  caused 
directly  by  the  diminished  amount  of  currency 
compared  to  commodities,  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  erroneous,  because  it  is  in  reality  caused 
by  the  extra  quantity  of  commodities,  which  a 
refusal  to  discount  debts,  causes  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  market. 

1 24.  We  see,  then,  how  utterly  impossible  it  is 
to  ascertnin  the  precise  effect  of  the  contraction 
of  issues  of  banks  upon  prices,  because  the  change 
is  principally  produced  by  the  quantity  of  prodoco 
which  traders  are  compelled  to  sell  to  meet  their 
engagements,  when  the  negotiability  of  their  debts 
receives  a  check,  and  of  course  similar  circum- 
stances not  only  compel  traders  to  sell,  bat  pre- 
vent others  from  buying.  Consequently,  the 
supply  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  demand 
greatly  diminished.  If,  however,  the  holders  of 
one  commodity  are  possessed  of  much  indepen- 
dent capital,  and  are  not  compelled  to  realize  to 
meet  their  engagements,  a  contraction  of  issues 
would  not  affect  them  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  holders  of  another  commodity  were  in 
general  men  who  depended  chiefly  on  credit,  and 
were  compelled  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  to  meet  their 
engagements,  a  sudden  refusal  to  discount  for 
them  would  cause  an  extraordinary  qoantity  of 
their  produce  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
cause  a  ruinous  depression  of  price. 

125.  It  is  the  sudden  fEillnre  of  confidence  and 
extinction  of  credit,  which  produces  what  is  called 
in  commercial  language  a  ^*  pressure  on  the  money 
market,**  and  which  causes  money  to  be  *'  tight.** 
When  money  is  said  to  be  scarce,  it  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  a  smalior  quantity  of  money 
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actaally  ia  existence  than  before ;  there  may  be 
more,  or  there  may  be  less  in  the  country,  no  one 
can  tell  what  the  amount  of  money  in  existence 
is ;  but  a  great  amount  of  credit,  which  serves  as 
a  substitute,  and  was  an  equivalent  for  money,  is 
either  destroyed  altogether,  or  is  suddenly  struck 
with  paralysis  as  it  were,  and  deprived  of  its 
negotiable  power,  and,  therefore  practically  use- 
less.   A  vast  amount  of  property  is  expelled  from 
circulation,  and  money  is  suddenly  called  on  to 
fill  the  void.    When  a  new  Held  of  commercial 
adventure  is  found  by  sagacious  discoverers,  or  a 
new  market  is  suddenly  thrown  open  by  a  change 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  foreign  nations,  the 
first  adventurers  usually  reap  enormous  profits. 
As  soon  as  this  becomes  known,  a  multitude  of 
other  speculators  rush  into  the  same  field,  excited 
by  the  profits  reaped  by  the  first.    Numbers  of 
merchants  and  traders  purchase  commodities  on 
credit,  that  is,  they  incur  obligations  which  they 
must  discharge  at  a  future  day,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  returns  will  come  in  before  the  day  of  pay- 
ment.   But  the  immense  quantity  of  goods  poured 
in  usually  gluts  the  market  in  a  short  time,  and 
firom  the  excess  of  supply,  prices  tumble  down 
often  to  nothing,  so  that  the  goods  become  un- 
saleable, and  either  no  returns  at  all  come  in,  or 
such  as  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  outlay. 
When  this  occurs,  it  is  called  overtradings  and 
when  this  has  been  extensively  practisec^  it  is 
necessarily  and  inevitably  followed  by  a  great 
destruction  of  credit,  and  a  great  demand  for 
cotfA.    Thus,  credit  is  destroyed  faster  than  ope- 
rations can  be  reduced   in  proportion.    Those 
traders  who  have  not  received  the  returns  they 
counted  upon  to  meet  their  engagements,  must 
raise  money  on  any  terms,  and  perhaps  sell  what 
property  they  have,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  save 
themselves  firom  ruin.    The  effect  of  this  will  be 
that  money,  for  which  there  is  an  intense  demand, 
will  rise  greatly  in  value,  that  is,  discount  will 
rise  very  high.    But  as  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  a  great  quantity  of 
goods  will  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  their 
price  will  be  enormously  depressed.    These  cir- 
cumstances will,  therefore,  produce  a  very  high 
rate  of  discount,  and  ruinously  low  prices,  which 
must  continue  until  the  excessive  supply  of  goods 
is  exhausted,  and  confidence  revived.    In  such 
cases  as  these,  traders  who  have  not  sufficient 
capital  of  their  own  to  meet  their  engagements, 
and  hold  on  their  goods  until  prices  rise,  will 
infallibly  be  ruined.    Under  such  circumstances, 
the  rate  of  discount  bears  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  rate  of  profit.    The  use  of  ready  money  to 
persons  who  have  overtraded,  is  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  than  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for 
it.    It  may  be  well  worth  their  while  to  pay 
15,  or  20,  or  even  50  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
money  for  a  temporary  emergency,  which  may 
save  them  from  ruin,  and  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  position. 

126.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  scarcity  of 
money,  but  the  extinction  of  confidence,  which 
produces  a  pressure  on  the  money  market :  and  an 
examination  of  all  the  great  commercial  crises  in 
this  country,  will  shew  that  they  have  always 
been  preced^  and  produced  by  a  destruction  of 
this  credit,  which  has  usually  been  brought 
.about  by  extravagant  overtrading  and  wild 
speculation,  as   may   be    seen   under    Cexsis, 

COMMBRCIAL.* 


127.  The  principle  that  the  relation  between 
supply  and  demand  is  the  sole  regulator  of  value, 
combined  with  the  action  of  the  credit  system, 
will  explain  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  during 
a  pressure  on  the  money  market  The  failure  of 
credit  in  any  one  branch  of  business  will  produce 
its  full  effect  on  the  general  market  rate  of 
interest,  because  that  is  regulated  by  the  intensity 
of  the  demand  for  money  fi'om  whatever  quarter 
it  comes.  But  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  market  prices  of  all  commodities  will  be 
depressed.  The  market  price  for  each  commo- 
dity will  be  governed  entirely  by  its  own  peculiar 
circumstances.  If  the  holders  of  one  commodity 
have  independent  capital,  and  have  prudently 
abstained  from  overtrading,  the  price  of  such  a 
commodity  will  not  suffer  much,  because  the 
ratio  of  supply  and  demand  will  not  be  altered  to 
any  great  extent,  but  it  cannot  help  sympathising 
to  a  certain  extent  with  other  commodities.  But 
if  the  holders  of  another  species  of  commodity 
have  overtraded,  and  depended  too  much  on 
credit,  without  sufficient  means,  they  will  neces- 
sarily be  obliged  to  throw  a  great  quantity  of 
their  produce  on  the  market  to  realize,  and  this 
excessive  supply  will  depress  the  price.  And 
this  eff'ect  will  be  increased,  because  such  are  the 
very  times  when  persons  who  have  ready  money 
are  particularly  cautious  in  buying,  partly 
because  they  always  hope  the  mai'ket  will  fall 
still  lower,  and  they  hope  to  buy  cheaper  when 
prices  have  fallen  to  a  minimum,  and  they  will 
certainly  not  buy  more  of  any  commodity  than 
they  can  help,  which  is  diminishing  in  value; 
and  partly  because  they  must  keep  their  ready 
money  to  maintain  their  own  position.  From 
these  causes,  not  only  is  the  supply  increased, 
but  the  demand  is  diminished,  so  that  the  faU  is 
doubly  aggravated.  Thus,  we  see  at  once,  that 
a  falling  market  will  always  be  well  supplied, 
because  people  who  must  sell,  hasten  to  do  so 
before  the  price  falls  still  lower,  and  buyers  hold 
aloof,  waiting  as  long  as  they  can,  to  see  the 
lowest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  markets  are 
rising,  the  case  is  reversed.  The  sellers  hold 
aloof,  hoping  the  price  will  be  still  higher,  and 
buyers  crowd  in,  hastening  to  purchase  before 
the  price  rises  more.  A  market  that  is  despond- 
ing and  inactive  will  usually  continue  so  until 
people  are  persuaded  that  things  are  at  the 
lowest,  and  are  at  the  turn.  It  is  evident  that 
these  considerations  and  observations  apply  to 
home  produce,  or  at  least  to  produce  which  is 
already  in  this  country,  and  which  can  be  thrown 
on  the  market  immediately.  In  order  to  attract 
foreign  produce,  the  market  must  rise  high  for  a 
considerable  time,  with  the  appearance  of  con- 
tinuing 80. 

1 28.  Ck)nsidering  that  any  bill  whatever  which 
is  drawn  against  bona  fide  produce  is  in  com- 
merce technically  a  real  bill,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  their  supposed  security  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, because  any  operation,  however 
foolish  and  absurd,  is  a  good  basis  for  a  real  bill. 
In  times  of  rapid  changes  in  price,  multitudes  of 
bills  will  be  generated  by  speculative  purchasers, 
and  when  the  price  falls  as  rapidly  as  it  rose,  as 
it  usually  does,  it  is  simply  occupai  extremum 
gcabies.  Hence,  losses,  and  very  severe  ones,  too, 
are  sure  to  happen  in  such  times.  But  there  ia 
always  at  least  this  certainty  with  real  bills. 
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When  persons  have  speculated  nnlackily  and 
lost  their  fortunes,  they  are  brought  to  a  standstill. 
When  a  man  has  ruined  himself  bj  speculation, 
no  banker  out  of  Bedlam  would  advance  him 
more  money  to  speculate  with.  Hence,  ill-judged 
speculation  must  stop  a  man's  mischevous  career 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  that  is, 
whenever  he  has  lost  the  value  of  the  goods  he 
has  been  speculatiug  with.  We  shall  find  in  the 
next  section,  unfortunately,  that  traders  have 
devised  a  method  to  extract  fuuds  from  bankers 
to  speculate  with,  by  which  they  can  go  on  long 
after  they  have  lost  all  they  ever  had,  many  times 
over,  and  adding  loss  to  loss,  until,  perhaps,  they 
mav  bring  down  their  bankers,  whom  they  duped 
and  defrauded,  as  well  as  themselves.  We  have 
shewn  in  the  next  section,  that  there  are  symptoms 
which  will  often  indicate  a  commercial  crisis. 

On  the  Theory  of  Cash  Credits,  Open  Credits^ 
and  Accommodation  Bills. 

129.  The  operations  on  Credit,  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  considering,  were  all  based  on  an 
anterior  operation,  or  one  in  which  an  exchange 
of  commodities  was  affected  by  the  creation  and 
sale  of  the  Credit,  which  Credit  was  afterwards 
sold  or  exchanged  for  another  Credit.  Such 
Credit  is,  therefore,  manifestly  limited  by  opera- 
tions which  have  been  made,  and  by  commercial 
exchanges.  The  number  of  Bills  created  could 
by  no  possibility  exceed  the  number  of  transfers 
of  commodities,  although  they  might  be  greatly 
less,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  a  single  bill  might 
be  used  to  effect  many  transfers  of  property.  In 
all  these  cases,  a  debt  has  been  created,  which 
was  expected  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  existing  property. 

130.  But  since  Credit  is,  as  we  have  shewn, 
exchangeable  property,  and  a  substitute  for 
money,  it  is  clear  that  it  may  be  applied  as  well 
as  money  to  bring  new  products  into  existence. 
The  limits  of  it  in  this  case  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  those  in  the  former  case,  namely,  the 
power  of  the  proceeds  of  the  work  to  redeem  the 
Credit. 

131.  As  an  example  of  snch  a  creation  or 
formation  of  a  product,  we  may  take  such  a  case 
as  the  following.  Suppose  the  corporation  of  a 
town  wishes  to  build  a  market  hall,  but  has  not 
the  ready  cash  to  buy  the  materials,  and  pay  the 
builder's  and  workmen's  wages.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  if  the  market  were  once 
built,  the  stells  in  it  would  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately, and  the  rents  received  from  them  would 
liquidate  the  debt  incurred  in  erecting  it.  But, 
as  the  workmen  cannot  wait  until  that  period, 
but  require  immediate  cash  to  purchase  neces- 
saries, it  is  clear  that  unless  there  is  some  method 
of  providing  ready  payment,  they  cannot  be 
employed.  In  such  a  case,  they  might  borrow 
money  upon  their  own  bonds,  repayable  at  a 
future  period.  Now  here  we  observe  that  these 
bonds  are  the  creation  of  property.  They  are 
the  right  to  demand  a  future  payment,  and  are 
valuable  exchangeable  property,  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold  Hke  anything  else.  In  this  case, 
we  observe  there  is  an  exchange.  But  the  Cor- 
poration need  not  borrow  money.  They  might 
make  their  own  obligations  payable  at  a  future 
date.  And  if  these  were  made  small  enough,  and 
were  readily  received  by  the  dealers  in  the  town, 


they  might  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the  work- 
men's wages,  and  perform  all  the  fimctioiis  of  a 
currency,  and  be  equivalent  to  money.  Each  of 
them  is  a  new  right  created,  and  valuable  pro- 
perty, which  is  exchangeable,  and,  therefore, 
wealth,  b^  the  definition.  They  would  be  quite 
as  efficacious  in  producing  or  forming  the  market 
hall  as  real  capital.  And  the  market  hall  itself 
would  be  capital,  because  it  produces  a  profit. 
As  the  stalls  were  let  and  rent  received  for  them, 
the  bonds  might  be  reduced,  and  the  debt  cleared 
off.  It  is  said  that  many  market  places  hare 
been  built  by  adopting  such  a  plan.  This  case 
shews  the  utter  futility  of  the  notion  that  credit 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  producka, 
and  here  we  see  it  was  not  baaed  on  any  antertor 
operation. 

132.  But  Bs  a  more  remarkable  example  of 
the  powers  of  credit,  we  will  take  the  Cash  Credit 
system  of  Scotland. 

We  have  explained  under  Cash  Cebpit,  the 
origin  of  this  species  of  Credit,  which  we  need 
not  repeat  here. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  rich  proprietor 
should  buy  an  unimproved  part  of  the  oonDtiy, 
but  one  capable  of  being  improved,  with  a  oomi- 
derable  amount  of  idle  persons  upon  it,  who  did 
nothing  all  the  year  round  beyond  the  small 
amount  of  labour  necessary  to  obtain  some 
miserable  food.  This  proprietor  seeing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  takes  with  him  1,000 
sovereigns,  and  employs  them  in  bringmg  the 
land  into  cultivation,  in  paying  wages,  and  setting 
people  to  work.  By  these  means  the  coun^  is,  m 
a  few  years,  converted  firom  a  barren  moor  into 
fields  of  com.  Would  not  every  one  say  tiiat 
these  1000  sovereigns  have  been  employed  as 
Productioe  Capital  f  Of  course  every  one  would 
say  so. 

133.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  tiie  circumstaneeB 
and  capabilities  of  the  country  are  prectBely  the 
same,  but  the  proprietor  has  no  money.  So]^ 
pose  now  a  great  Edinburgh  bank  seeing  this 
state  of  matters,  and  the  great  nndevelqied  re- 
sources of  the  district,  opens  a  branch  in  it,  and 
sends  down  a  boxful  of  £1  notes. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  as  long  as  these  notes 
remain  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  they  are  notiilng 
at  all.  They  are  only  so  many  bits  of  paper, 
which  convey  no  rights  to  any  one.  But  as  socn 
as  the  bank  consents  to  issue  them  the  easels 
totally  changed.  For  whoever  reoeives  them 
from  the  bank,  receives  the  right  to  demand  one 
pound  in  gold  from  the  bwk,  and  it  is  very  mani- 
fest that  this  is  valuable  property.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  a  new  property  created  of  which  the  notes 
are  the  evidence.  For  it  may  not  be  superfinoos 
to  observe  that  it  is  not  the  notes,  exactly,  which 
are  the  property,  but  the  engagement  of  the  hank 
to  pay  the  sum  on  demand,  of  which  the  evidence 
is  recorded  on  the  note,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  is  transferred. 

1 34.  Now  as  we  define  the  value  of  a  thing  to 
be  the  thing  for  which  it  will  exchange,  it  is  qnite 
evident  that  these  notes  are  valuable  things,  in 
fact,  are  of  the  value  of  money,  because  they  can 
be  exchanged  for  money  on  demand.  And  this 
valuable  property  may  be  transferred  from  hand 
to  hand,  like  any  material  substance  whateTer. 
It  is  in  all  respects  as  ti^msfsrable  as  money 
itself,  and,  therefore,  by  the  very  force  of  the 
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definition  of  wealth,  which  is  anything  which  has 
purchasing  power,  or  is  exchangeable,  it  is  wealth. 
And  it  is  notorious  that  the  quantity  of  paper 
currency  in  a  country  is  always  reckoned  cumu- 
latively to  the  gold  and  silver  money.  And  we 
have  shewn  below  that  every  Economist  does  so. 

135.  Of  course  we  need  scarcely  observe  that 
as  wealth  depends  upon  the  single  idea  of  ex- 
changeability, such  things  are  only  wealth  within 
the  area  in  which  they  can  be  exchanged.  Such 
a  bank  note,  therefore,  is  only  wealth  within  the 
limits  of  Scotland,  within  which  it  has  purchasing 
power.  Our  readers  will  therefore  perceive 
clearly  the  manifest  truth,  that  the  creation  and 
issue  of  Bank  Notes  is  the  creation  and  issue  of 
distinct  articles  of  property. 

136.  The  bank,  therefore,  perceiving  the 
capabilities  of  the  country,  and  having  confidence 
in  the  skill,  industry,  and  honesty  of  the  farmers, 
or  proprietors — which  in  fact  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  character — and  upon  receiving 
collateral  security  against  loss  if  necessary,  creates 
and  issues  these  notes — ^valuable  property — as 
loans  to  the  fEurmers.  These  notes  are  employed 
exactly  in  the  same  way  that  money  would  have 
been.  The  people  are  set  to  work,  the  land  is 
reclaimed  and  stocked,  and  in  a  few  years  what 
was  a  bleak  and  barren  moor,  is  changed  into 
fertile  fields  of  waving  corn. 

Now,  we  ask,  who  in  their  senses  can  deny  that 
these  notes  have  been  productive  camtal^  exactly 
as  much  as  money  would  have  been  ? 

137.  Now  when  the  time  for  repayment 
comes,  it  may  be  made  in  three  ways.  We  may 
suppose  that  more  than  one  bank  has  establish^ 
branches  in  the  district.  When  the  farmer  there- 
fore has  sold  his  produce  in  the  market,  he  may 
receive  for  it,  either  money,  or  the  notes  of 
another  bank,  or  notes  of  the  bank  which  has 
made  him  the  loan,  or  any  combination  of  these. 
He  may  therefore  pay  the  bank  in  money,  or  in 
the  notes  of  another  bank,  or  in  its  own  notes. 
Now  we  have  observed  that  money  is  positive 
property,  so  the  notes,  or  the  debt  of  a  bank,  are 
positive  property  to  the  holders  of  them,  though 
negative  to  the  bank  itself.  By  paying  the  bank 
therefore  in  money  or  in  the  notes  of  another 
bank,  that  is  transferring  to  them  positive 
property.  But  paying  the  bank  in  its  own  noles 
IS  the  release  of  a  debt,  or  the  taking  away  of 
negative  property. 

We  observe,  therefore,  that  in  commerce,  the 
Payment  of  Money  and  the  Release  of  a  Debt,  are 
in  all  «ases  absolutely  equivalent  Which  is  a 
practical  commercial  example  of  the  Algebraical 
doctrine  that  -H  X  +  is  in  all  cases  absolutely 
equivalent  to  —  x  — . 

138.  The  banks,  it  is  to  be  observed,  always 
limit  their  advance  to  a  certain  moderate  amount, 
yarying  from  £100  to  £1,000  in  genei'al,  and  they 
always  take  several  sureties  in  each  case,  never 
less  than  two,  and  frequently  many  more,  to  cover 
any  possible  losses  that  might  arise.  These 
cautioners,  as  they  are  termed  in  Scotch  law, 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
customer,  and  have  always  the  right  of  inspecting 
his  accounts  with  the  bank,  and  have  the 
right  of  stopping  it  at  any  time,  if  irregular. 
Moreover,  the  banks  themselves  do  not  permit 
these  credits  to  degenerate  into  dead  loans.  We 
must  also  observe  that,  though  security  is  taken, 


no  part  of  the  cautioner's  property  is  taken  out  of 
circulation ;  and  therefore  his  liability  is  only 
contingent. 

139.  The  enormous  amount  of  transactions 
carried  on  by  this  kind  of  accounts  may  be 
judged  of  when  it  appeal's  from  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1826,  that  on  a  Cash  Credit  of 
£1,000,  operations  to  the  amount  of  £50,000  took 
place  in  a  single  week.  Its  effects  therefore  were 
exactly  the  same  as  these  of  £50,000  sovereigns. 
Others  stated,  that  on  a  cash  credit  of  £500, 
operations  to  the  amount  of  £70,000  took  place 
in  a  year.  One  witness  stated  that  during  twenty- 
one  years,  in  a  moderately  sized  country  bank, 
operations  had  taken  place  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£90,000,000,  and  that  there  never  had  been  but 
one  loss  of  £-200,  en  one  account,  and  that  the 
whole  loss  of  the  bank  during  that  period  did  not 
exceed  £1,200. 

140.  These  credits  are  granted  to  all  classes 
of  society,  to  the  poor  as  freely  as  to  the  rich. 
Young  men  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  bc^gin 
by  m&ing  a  trifle  for  themselves.  This  inspires 
their  friends  with  confidence  in  their  steadiness 
and  judgment,  and  they  become  sureties  for  them 
on  a  Cash  Credit. 

This  is  in  all  respects  of  equal  value  to  them 
as  money,  and  thus  they  have  the  means  placed 
within  their  reach  of  rising  to  any  extent  that 
their  abilities  and  industry  permit  them.  Mr. 
Monteith,  M.P.,  told  the  committee  that  he  was  a 
manufacturer,  employing  at  that  time  4,000 
hands,  and  that  except  with  the  merest  trifle  of 
capital,  lent  to  him,  and  which  he  very  soon  paid 
o£^  he  began  the  world  with  nothing  but  a  Cash 
Credit  I  And  this  was  only  one  example  out  of 
thousands. 

141.  This  shewed  the  advantage  in  a  personal 
way.  But  even  that  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
system.  Almost  all  the  great  public  works  of 
eveiT  description  were  created  by  means  of  Cash 
Credits.  One  witness  stated  that  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  was  executed  by  means  of  a  Cash 
Credit  of  £40,000,  granted  by  the  Royal  Bank. 
And  in  a  similar  way,  whenever  any  other  public 
works,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  were  to  be 
done,  the  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  large  Cash 
Credit  at  one  of  the  banks.  And  it  is  by  these 
means  that  Scotland  has  been  raised  to  the  proud 
position  she  now  enjoys.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
whatever,  but  a  melancholy  truth,  that  at  the 
period  of  1688,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  Scotland,  that  country,  partly  owing  to  such  a 
succession  of  disasters  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  any  other  independent  nation,  and 
partly  owing  to  its  position  in  the  very  outskirts 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  far  removed  from  the 
humanizing  influence  of  commerce,  divided  in 
fact  into  two  nations,  aliens  in  blood  and  language, 
was  the  most  utterly  barbarous,  savage,  and 
lawless  kingdom  in  Europe.  And  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  the  two  great  causes  of  her  rapid 
rise  in  civilization  and  wealth,  were  her  systems 
of  national  education  and  banking.  Her  system 
of  banking  has  been  infinitely  of  greater  service 
to  her  thui  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Mines  of 
gold  and  silver  would  probably  have  demoralised 
the  people.  But  her  banking  system  has  tended 
immensely  to  call  forth  every  manly  virtue ;  and 
the  express  business  of  these  banks  was  to  create 
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out  of  nothing,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  their  will, 
incorporeal  entities,  which  were  valuable  and  ex- 
changeable property,  and,  therefore,  by  the  very 
force  of  the  definition,  wealth;  which  having 
served  their  purpose,  after  a  time  were 

**  Melted  into  air,  into  thin  air." 

But  their  solid  results  have  by  no  means  faded 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaving  not 
a  rack  behind.  On  the  contrarv,  their  solid  re- 
sults have  been  her  far-famed  agriculture,  the 
manufactures  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  the  unri- 
valled steamships  of  the  Clyde,  great  public  works 
of  all  sorts,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  and  poor  young 
men  developed  into  into  princely  merchants. 

142.  All  these  marvellous  results  which  have 
raised  Scotland  from  the  lowest  state  of  barba- 
rism up  to  her  present  proud  position  in  the 
space  of  150  years,  are  the  children  of  pure 
Cbbdit.  It  has  been  nothing  whatever  but  some 
incorporeal  entities  called  out  of  Nothing,  for  a 
transitory  existence,  and  then  vanishing  again  into 
the  Nothing  from  which  they  came.  And  has 
not  this  credit  been  capital?  Will  any  one  with 
these  results  staring  the  world  in  the  face,  believe 
that  it  is  maintained  by  many  writers  who  still 
are  considered  as  economists,  that  Credit  conduces 
nothing  to  the  increase  of  Wealth  !  That  Credit 
conduces  nothing  to  production  1 1  That  Credit 
only  transfers  existing  Capital  1 1  And  that  those 
who  maintain  that  Credit  is  productive  Capital 
are  such  puzzle-headed  dolts  as  to  maintain  that 
the  same  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at  oncel  1 1 
How  we  have  dealt  with  these  writers,  may  be 
seen  in  the  next  section. 

1 43.  Now,  we  observe,  that  these  Cash  Credits, 
which  have  produced  such  marvellous  results,  are 
purely  of  the  nature  of  what  is  called  accotnmo' 
datum  paper  in  England.  They  are  not  based 
upon  any  previous  operations,  nor  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  commodities  already  in  existence.  They 
are  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  creatine^  or 
forming  future  products,  which  would  either  nave 
had  no  existence  at  all  but  for  them,  or  at  all 
events  it  would  have  been  deferred  for  a  very 
long  period,  until  solid  money  could  have  been 
obtained  to  produce  them.  Thus  we  have  an 
enormous  mass  of  exchangeable  property,  created 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  bank  and  its  customers, 
which  produces  all  the  solid  efiects  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  when  it  has  done  its  work,  it  vanishes 
again  into  nothing,  at  the  will  of  the  same  per- 
sons, who  called  it  into  existence.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  mere  will  of  man  has  created  vast  masses 
of  wealth  out  of  nothing  and  then  Dbcbbatbd 
them  into  Nothing. 

144.  Here  we  see  one  example  out  of  many 
of  the  enormous  advantages  of  character.  If  the 
applicants  were  not  of  good  character,  the  banks 
would  never  have  granted  them  these  credits. 
They  would  never  have  created  this  property  for 
them.  If  the  banks  themselves  were  not  of  great 
solidity  and  character,  these  incorporeal  entities 
would  never  have  obtained  the  general  confidence 
of  the  people  so  as  to  pass  unquestioned  through- 
out the  whole  country,  as  equivalent  to  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  nothing  but  the  breath  of  confidence 
which  gives  them  this  magic  power,  which 
vanishes  into  nothing  at  the  blight  of  distrust. 

145.  The  real  difficulty  which  impedes  a  true 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  is  very  similar  to 
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that  which  long  obstructed  the  progress  and 
reception  of  the  Nevrtonian  doctrine  of  gravity. 
It  had  been  handed  down  as  a  dogma  ffom  the 
days  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  a  body  coold 
not  act  where  it  was  not.  Instead  of  reflecting  on 
the  facts  with  unbiassed  minds,  the  opponents  of 
the  Newtonian  doctrines  contended  that  his  doc- 
trines violated  the  fundamental  dogma  that  a  body 
could  not  act  where  it  was  not,  and  treated  them 
with  ridicule. 

146.  A  very  much  more  specious  dogma  is, 
however,  at  the  root  of  the  common  inability 
among  un instructed  writers  to  grasp  the  true 
conception  of  Credit.  From  the  days  of  Anaxa- 
goras  and  Epicurus,  it  has  been  handed  down 
trom  age  to  age,  by  succeeding  generations  of 
physicists  That  Nothing  can  come  out  of  Nothing^ 
and  That  Nothing  can  go  bach  into  Nothirig.  The 
fundamental  dogma  of  Lucretius,  the  hiax>phaQt 
of  the  Atomic  Philosophy  is  that  Nothing  can 
come  out  of  Nothing,  i,  151,  &c. 

NULLAM  REM  E  KIHrLO  OIONI  DlVlHlTt'8  UlCQUAM. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nil  igitur  fieri  de  Nilo  poeae  fatendom  'st 
Moreover,    that   Nothing   can  go  back   into 
Nothing,  i.  216 ;  &c 
Hue  acoedit,  utl  qu»que  in  sua  Corpora  rursom 
Diasolvat  Natura,  neque  ad  Nihilum  interimat  res. 

NuUius  exitium  patitur  Natium  videri. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Immortali  sunt  natur&  prsedita  oerte; 

Haud  igitur  possunt  ad  Nilum  qufieque  revertt 

Haud  igitur  redit  ad  Nihilum  res  ulla,  sed  omnes 
Disoidio  redeunt  in  corpora  materiai 

•  •  •  •  • 

Haud  igitur  penitos  pereunt  qusecunque  videntur ; 
Quando  alia  ex  alio  reficit  Natura  neo  ullam 
Bern  gigni  patitur,  nisi  morte  a^jutam  alien&. 

And  this  is  the  constant  refrain  of  the  Lucre- 
tian  philosophy,  That  nothing  can  be  produced 
from  nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  go  back  into 
nothing,  i,  266. 

Nunc  age,  res  quoniam  docui  non  posse  creari 
De  Nihuo,  neque  item  genitas  ad  Nil  revocari. 

•  •  »  •  • 

At  quoniam  supera  docui  Nil  posse  creari 

De  Nihilo,  neoue  (^uod  genitu  'st  ad  Nil  revocari. 

Esse  immortali  Pnmoraia  ooipore  debent** 

And  this  is  the  identical  doctrine  which  physicists 
maintain  to  the  present  day.  Chemists  delight  to 
expatiate  to  their  audience  on  the  indestructibility 
of  all  things.  How  seeming  destruction  is  merely 
the  dissolution  of  atoms  under  their  present  com- 
binations, to  reappear  in  new  forms  and  new 
combinations  in  perpetual  succession. 

147.  But  Political  Economy  confounds  the  best 
settled  doctrines  of  the  sages  of  eld.  It  is  true 
that  many  Economists  have  declared  that  man 
can  call  nothing  into  existence,  that  all  wealth 
comes  from  the  earth.  That  wealth  is  but  the 
particles  of  matter,  and  that  all  that  man  can  do 
IS  to  re-arrange  them,  and  either  place  them  in  a 
new  position,  and  let  nature  do  the  rest.  But 
their  own  doctrines,  their  own  books,  their  own 
definitions,  confound  all  snch  notions.  And 
lawyers  know  better  than  that.  Economists, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  agreed  that  what- 
ever can  be  exchanged,  whatever  can  be  bought 
and  sold,  is  wealth ;  that  eveiything  by  which 
profit  can  be  made  is  Capital.  Twenty-two  cen- 
turies ago  Socrates  expressly  declared  that  know- 
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XEBOB  was  WEALTH.  Aristotle  laid  down  as  a 
definition  that  everything'  whose  value  conld  be 
measured  in  money  was  wsalth.  Adam  Smith 
expressly  enumerates  the  *'  acquired  and  useful 
abilities  **  of  the  people  as  part  of  the  Wealth  of  a 
country.  He  also  classes  paper  money — which  is 
credit  —  as  valuable  property,  and  therefore 
Wealth,  making  exchangeability  the  test  of 
Wealth.  J.  B.  Say  has  done  the  same.  So  does 
Mr.  Senior.  He  says— <*  Health,  strength,  and 
KNowLBDOB,  and  the  other  natural  and  acquired 
powers  of  body  and  Mind,  appear  to  us  to  be 
articles  of  Wralth.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  a  man  is  as  purchasable  as  a 
horse.  In  such  countries  the  only  difference  in 
value  between  a  slave  and  a  brute  consists  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  respectively  possess  the 
saleable  qualities  that  we  have  been  considering. 
If  the  question  whether  personal  qualities  are  arti' 
cles  of  wealth  had  been  proposed  in  classical  times^ 
it  would  have  appeared  too  clear  for  discussion. 
[We  have  shown  under  ^schinbs  Socbatigus 
that  this  very  question  was  proposed  in  classical 
times,  and  personal  qualities  were  decided  to  be 
Wbalth.]  In  Athens  every  one  would  have 
replied  that  they  in  fact  constituted  the  whole 
Tfdue  of  an  ifi\inr)(py  opyavov.  The  only  differ- 
ences in  this  respect  between  a  freeman  and  a 
slave  are,  first,  that  the  free  man  sells  himself y  and 
only  for  a  period,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
slave  may  be  sold  by  others  and  absolutely ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  personal  qualities  of  the  slave 
are  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  his  master ;  those 
of  the  freeman,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  sub- 
jects of  exchange,  are  a  part  of  his  own  wealth. 
They  perish,  indeed,  by  his  death,  and  may  be 
impaired,  or  destroyed  by  disease,  or  rendered 
valueless  by  any  changes  in  the  customs  of  the 
country,  which  shall  destroy  the  demand  for  his 
services ;  hut  sutnect  to  these  contifigencies^  they  are 
wealth,  and  weaUh  of  the  most  valuable  hind.  The 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  their  exercise  in 
England  far  exceeds  the  rental  of  all  the  lands  in 
Great  Britain.*" 

148.  Again,  at  p.  145,  Mr.  Senior  says — "Even 
in  our  present  state  of  civilization,  which,  high  as 
it  appears  by  comparison,  is  far  short  of  what 
might  easily  be  conceived,  or  even  of  what  may 
confidently  be  expected,  the  Intellectual  and 
Mob  AX  Capital  of  Great  Britain  far  exceeds  all 
her  Matebial  Capital,  not  only  in  importance, 
but  even  in  productiveness.  The  families  that 
receive  mere  wages  probably  do  not  form  a  fourth 
of  the  community  ;  and  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  the  wages  even  of  these,  is  principally 
owing  to  the  capital  and  skill  with  which  their 
efforts  are  assisted  and  directed  by  the  more  edu- 
cated members  of  the  society.  Those  who 
receive  mere  rent,  even  using  that  word  in  its 
largest  sense,  are  still  fewer ;  and  the  amount  of 
rent,  like  that  of  wages,  principally  depends  on 
the  knowledge  by  which  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
directed  and  employed.  The  bulk  of  the  national 
revenue  is  profit,  and  of  that  profit,  the  portion 
which  is  mere  interest  on  material  capital  proba- 
bly does  not  amount  to  one  third.  The  rest  is  the 
result  of  Pebsonal  Capital,  or  in  other  words 
of  education. 

*^It  is  not  in  the  accidents  of  soil,  or  climate, 
or  on  the  existing  accumulation  of  the  material 
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instruments  of  production,  but  on  the  quantity 
and  the  diffusion  of  this  Immatbbial  Capital, 
that  the  Wealth  of  a  country  depends.  The 
climate,  the  soil,  and  the  situation  of  Ireland 
have  been  described  as  superior,  and  certainly 
are  not  much  inferior,  to  our  own.  Her  poverty 
has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  material 
capital;  but  were  Ireland  now  to  exchange  her 
native  population  for  seven  millions  or  our 
English  North  Countrymen,  they  would  quickly 
create  the  Capital  that  is  wanted.  And  were 
England,  north  of  Trent,  to  be  peopled  exclu- 
sively by  a  million  of  families  from  the  west  of 
Ireland,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  would  still 
more  rapidly  resemble  Connaught.  Ireland  is 
physically  poor,  because  she  is  morally  and  intel- 
lectually poor.  And  while  she  continues  unedu- 
cated, while  the  ignorance  and  violence  of  her 
population  render  persons  and  property  insecure, 
and  prevent  the  accumulation  and  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  capital,  legislative  measures,  in- 
tended solely  and  directly  to  relieve  her  poverty, 
may  not  indeed  be  ineffectual,  for  they  may  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  they  were 
meant  to  palliate,  but  undoubtedly  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  benefit.  Knowledob 
has  been  caUed  power^-^it  is  far  more  certainly 
Wealth.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  were  once  among  the 
richest,  and  are  now  among  the  most  miserable 
countries  in  the  world,  simply  because  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  people  without  a  suf- 
ficiency of  the  immaterial  sources  of  wealth  to 
keep  up  the  material  ones." 

149.  Knowledge,  therefore,  by  the  very  gene- 
rality of  the  definition,  and  the  consent  of  nearly 
every  Economist  of  note — is  Wealth.  And 
where  does  Knowledge  come  from?  And  what 
is  it  formed  out  of?  Does  it  come  from  the 
earth  ?  and  is  it  formed  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  globe?  We  should  foncy  that  few  would 
maintain  that  All  that  wo  know  is  that  Know- 
ledge originates  in  the  mind.  Knowledge  is 
formed  in  the  mind,  but  is  it  formed  out  cf  the 
materials  of  the  mind  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  the 
composition  of  the  mind  ?  Does  it  come  from 
the  earth  ?  Are  we  to  have  an  Atomic  theory  of 
Knowledee,  or  of  the  Mind  ?  Will  some  meta- 
physical Dalton  tell  us  that  knowle^e,  or  the 
human  mind,  is  composed  of  indestructible  pri* 
mordial  Atoms  ? 

IloXXa  rd  htiviiy  KohZtv  kv- 
Bpunrov  heiy&repoy  viXei 

But  this  same  knowledge —Whence  cometh  it? 
What  is  it  ?—  Whither  goeth  it  ? 

We  know  not — Do  our  readers  ? 

Natbeless  it  is  Wealth;  and  therefore  it  is 
within  the  domain  of  the  Economist.  It  may  be 
bought  and  sold ;  it  may  be  valued ;  it  may  be 
accumulated ;  it  may  be  handed  down  from  age 
to  age,  like  any  material  product  whatever.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of 
Wealth ;  and  the  loss  of  knowledge  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wealth.  And  is  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
knowledge  the  dissolution  of  indestructible  pri- 
mordial atoms  ?  Here,  then,  are  vast  masses  of 
Wealth,  and  the  question  is  where  it  comes  from, 
and  what  is  it  composed  of?  And  there  are  but 
two  solutions  of  the  question.  Either  knowledge 
is  composed  of  indestructible  atoms,  or  it  is  not 
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If  it  be  80,  then  of  course  the  formation  of  know- 
ledge is  not  the  Creation  of  Wealth  out  of 
Nothing.  But  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that— and  who  is  ?—  the  formation  of  knowledge 
most  be  creation  of  Wealth  out  of  Nothing. 
And  the  loss  or  destruction  of  Knowledge  must  be 
the  Decreation,  or  the  return,  of  Wealth  into 
Nothing  I 

150.  As  one  example  of  thb  out  of  thousands, 
we  may  take  a  case  that  was  not  very  long  ago 
before  the  Scotch  Courts.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  a  man  named  Anderson  discovered 
a  way  of  making  pills,  which  soon  became  very 
popular.  The  secret  of  making  these  pills  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  has  been  a  constant  source  of  Wealth  to  the 
owner  of  it.  Very  recently,  the  possessor  of  it 
became  bankrupt,  and  his  creditors  claimed  the 
right  of  having  it  given  up  to  them,  as  part  of  the 
bfmkmpfs  property.  The  pills  have  been  ana- 
lysed in  vain  by  chemists,  and  the  secret  of  their 
composition  has  never  been  able  to  be  discovered. 
Now,  here  is  a  manifest  case  of  a  trade  secret, 
knowledge,  being  Wealth, — ^and  where  did  this 
Wealth  come  from  ?  and  what  is  it  composed  of? 
Did  it  come  from  the  earth  ?  and  is  it  composed  of 
the  materids  of  the  globe  ?  And  yet  it  has  been 
banded  down  as  an  heirloom  from  age  to  age. 
Suppose  the  present  possessor  of  the  secret  dies 
without  divulging  it,  there  is  a  manifest  loss  of 
Wealth.  And  what  would  become  of  it  in  such 
a  case  ?  And  this  is  clearly  only  a  particular 
example  out  of  countless  others. 

151.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  enormous  masses 
of  what  every  Economist,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, admits  to  be  wealth,  which  shakes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Physical  Philosophers.  But  also, 
the  doctrines  of  many  Economists  are  equally 
overthrown,  because  they  say  that  all  wealth 
comes  from  the  earth.  But  here  we  have  great 
masses  of  wealth  which  do  not  come  from  the 
earth.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  another 
source  of  wealth  besides  the  Earth,  namely,  the 
Human  Mind. 

152.  But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
Economic  Quantities,  though  Economists  have 
scarcely  noticed  any  other.  When  we  adopt  the 
definition  of  Wealth  as  everything  that  can  be 
exchanged,  or  whose  value  may  be  measured; 
we  very  soon  find  that  there  is  yet  another  species 
of  exchangeable  quantities,  which  do  not  originate 
in  the  earth,  nor  yet  in  the  mind,  ^d  here 
again  we  may  observe  that  Lucretius  is  at  fault 
For  he  says  that  there  is  nothing,  besides  the  void, 
which  is  separated  from  something  corporeal. 
1.  420. 

Omnia,  ut  est,  igitur,  per  se,  l^atura,  duabus 
Consistit  rebus ;  nam  Corpoba  sunt,  et  Inane. 

•  •  •  »  » 

PrsBterea  nihil  est,  quod  poesis  dicere  ab  omni 
Gorpore  s^unctum,  seoretumque  esse  ab  Inani. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Et  &oere  et  fungi  sine  Corpore  nulla  potest  res. 

•  •  •  m      ^      m 

Biffo  prsBter  Inane  et  Corpora,  tertia  per  se 
Nulla  potest  renun  in  numero  natura  relinquL 
From  these  lines  it  is  clear  that  Lucretius  did  not 
live  in  the  days  of  Public  Debts,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Bank  Notes,  Bank  Shares,  Copyrights 
and  other  incorporeal  property,  or  he  would  have 
modified  this  part  of  his  Philosophy. 

153.  Modern    ingenuity    has    reduced    what 


Lncretins  declared  an  impossibility  into  reality. 
There  are  enormous  masses  of  exchangeable 
incorporeal  property,  for  which  there  are  express 
shops  for  creating,  and  there  are  special  markets 
for  traflScking  in,  namely,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

154.  Mr.  Mill,  we  have  seen,  defines  Wealth 
to  be  anything  which  has  power  of  purchasing, 
and  he  says  that  productive  labour  is  labour 
which  is  productive  of  wealth.  Hence  manifestly 
labour  which  produces  uoything  which  is  ex- 
changeable is  producing  Wealth.  In  Book  m., 
ch.  xii.,  §  5,  he  gives  a  table  showing  tkat  the 
Bills  created  in  a  single  year  amounted  to 
£528,493,842,  and  these,  after  all,  were  bot  a 
fractional  part  of  the  total  quantity  of  credit 
In  B.  Ill ,  c.  XX.,  §  2,  he  expressly  calls  Bank 
Notes  **  Productive  Capital,'*  and  Smith  enume- 
rates paper  credit  cnmolatively  to  gold  and  silver 
money. 

155.  Now  we  observe  that  every  one  allows 
Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &C.,  to  be  sepa- 
rate independent  exchangeable  property,  and 
therefore  ex  vi  termim — ^Wealth.  And  what  are 
they?  Simply  Credit — Dbbts.  Now  where  do 
these  Debts  come  from?  Do  they  come  from 
the  materials  of  the  ^lobe  ?  Are  they,  too,  formed 
of  indestructible  primordial  atoms?  When  a 
debt  is  extinguished  is  it  a  mere  dissolution  <^ 
certain  material  particles  to  reappear  under  an- 
other form?  Are  they  even  the  products  of 
Labour  and  the  human  mind  ? 

How  is  a  Debt  created  ?  By  the  mutual  com- 
sent  of  two  minds.  By  the  mere  Fiat  of  the 
Human  Wux.  And  how  is  a  debt  extinguished  ? 
By  the  mere  Fiat  of  the  Human  Wux.  Now  we 
again  ask — ^we  need  scarcely  repeat  that  a  debt  is 
property — Whence  does  it  come?  When  two 
persons  have  Wuxbd  to  create  a  debt — whence 
does  it  come  ?  From  the  materials  of  the  globe  ? 
Does  it  come  even  from  the  mind  ?  No  I  it  is 
nothing  but  a  valuable  product,  created  out  of 
Absolute  Nothing,  by  the  mere  Fiat  of  the  human 
Will.  And  when  it  is  extinguished,  it  is  a 
valuable  product  Dbcrbatsd  into  Nothing  by 
the  mere  Fiat  of  the  Human  Will. 

156.  But  besides  debts,  there  is  an  enormous 
mass  of  valuable  proper^  of  a  similar  nature 
created  by  the  mere  will  of  the  Legislature,  such 
as  Copyrights.  It  is  true  that  the  Legislature 
^nnot  make  a  Copyright  a  valuable  thing;  but 
It  can  prevent  it  from  being  destroyed.  Now  we 
ask — Are  not  the  Copyrights  held  by  a  publisher 
part  of  his  fixed  Capital?  Part  of  his  Wealth? 
Just  as  much  as  so  much  land?.  Whence  come 
they?  From  the  materials  of  the  Globe?  or 
even  from  the  Human  Mind?  It  is qaite  dear 
that  Copyrights  are  the  pure  creation  or  the  WiU 
of  the  Legislature. 

Suppose  that  the  Legislature  were  to  abolish 
Copyrights,  would  not  that  be  an  actual  atadki' 
lotion  of  Wealth,  and  not  merely  the  Dissolntioii 
of  material  atoms  ? 

157.  What  again  are  the  Fimds  ?  Nothing 
but'valuable  Rights  created  by  the  Will  of  the 
Legislature.  Suppose  Parliament  were  to  abolish 
the  Funds.  Would  not  that  be  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  property  ? 

Precisely  the  same  considerations  apply  to  vast 
amounts  of  property  of  a  similar  natore.  Such 
as  policies  of  insorance,  leases,  and  annuities  of 
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all  sorta.  They  are  all  property  created  by  the 
mere  Fiat  of  the  Human  Will.  And  who  can 
form  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  value  of 
all  the  Incorporeal  property  of  this  nature  in 
Great  Britain  f  In  the  species  of  private  credit 
alone,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  it  is 
probably  not  far  short  of  the  value  of  the  land 
of  the  country. 

158.  We  may  remark  that  Plutarch,  long 
ago,  saw  that  the  business  of  Banking  overturned 
the  doctrines  of  the  Physical  Philosophers ;  for 
after  describing  the  method  of  Discount,  which 
was  practised  by  the  Athenian  bankers  (Dis- 
count) he  says,  — "  elra  rHv  f^vtriKStv  ^nov 
KaraytXiierif  Xiydynay  /ii^^ev  €k  tov  fjtti  ovroc 
yeyicrBaiJ'  ^ 

"  Then,  forsooth,  they  may  laueh  to  scorn  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Physical  philosophers  who  say  that 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing." 

159.  Moreover,  this  property,  thus  created  by 
the  wills  of  two  persons,  is  of  so  stubborn  a  na- 
ture, that  it  cannot  in  general  be  decreated, 
except  by  the  same  power  that  called  it  into 
existence.  We  have  seen  some  of  its  beneficial 
effects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  misused,  its 
power  is  so  terrible,  like  that  of  some  volcanic 
agent,  that  it  has  blown  societies  to  pieces.  Too 
much  of  it  is  very  frequently  created  in  com- 
merce, and  it  is  necessary  for  public  policy  that 
some  of  it  should  sometimes  be  destroyed.  In 
order  to  do  this,  there  are  Courts  of  Law  insti- 
tuted whose  express  purpose  is  to  decreate  this 
species  of  pro^ty.  These  are  the  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy.  Their  especial  purpose  is  to  anni- 
hilate this  species  of  property. 

Hence  we  have  shops  for  the  express  purpose 
of  creating  this  species  of  property,  which  are 
Barks.  We  have  a  public  market  for  the 
express  purpose  of  dealmg  in  it,  which  is  the 
Rot  All  Exchange  ;  and  we  have  Courts  of  Law 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  it,  when  it 
cannot  be  done  by  the  parties  themselves,  and 
these  are  the  Courts  of  Bankbuptct. 

160.  Hence  we  see  that  taking  the  Definition 
of  Wealth  in  its  widest  generality,  as  everything 
whose  value  may  be  measured,  there  are  Econo- 
mic Quantities  of  three  distinct  species.  1st,  The 
products  of  the  Earth,  comprising  all  material 
substances;  2ndly,  The  products  of  the  Mind, 
comprising  all  knowledge  of  different  kinds ;  and 
Srdly,  The  products  of  the  Will,  comprising  all 
incorporeal  property,  such  as  credit,  the  funds, 
and  all  annuities  of  every  description.  In  each 
of  these  there  may  be  Property.  And  all  of  these 
various  species  of  Product*  maybe,  and  are,  daily 
exchanged  for  one  another,  or  amongst  themselves, 
and  therefore  manifestly  they  must  all  be  included 
in  the  Science  of  Exchanges. 

We  thus  see  that  instead  of  there  being  only 
one  source  of  Wealth,  as  so  many  Economists 
have  said,  that  there  are,  in  fact,  three  sources  in 
which  Wealth  orkinates,  the  Easth— the  Human 
Mind -^ and  the  Human  Wnx. 

None  of  these  products,  however,  are  abso- 
lutely Wealth  in  themselves.  But  men  wanting 
and  desiring  to  have  them,  and  being  willing  to 
give  something  in  exchange  for  them,  give  them 
Value,  and  constitute  them  Wealth. 

161.  Suppose,  then,  we  make  £  the  general 
aymbol  for  an  Economic  Quantity — that  is  to  say 


anything  whatever  whose  value  may  be  measured, 
and  representing  these  various  species  of  Quan- 
tities indifferently  under  the  general  symbol,  we 
may  say  that  there  are  in  any  country,  quantities 
of  this  sort : — 

£528.497,620 

£427,966,238 

£807.347,281 
£24,672,674 

kjQ.  ftc.  ko. 

&c.  &o.  5co. 
Then  we  affirm  bjr  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the 
Continuity  of  Science,  and  by  the  great  Alge- 
braical doctrine  of  the  Pemumence  of  Equivalent 
Formsy  that  whatever  can  be  proved  to  be  true 
Economically  of  any  one  of  this  series  of  Quantities 
must  be  true  of  them  all.  Moreover,  that  the  fan- 
damental  conceptions  of  Economic  Science  must  be 
of  such  a  wide  and  general  nature  that  they  must 
grasp  all  these  Quantities,  of  whatsoever  nature 
they  may  be.  Moreover,  that  all  the  fundamental 
axioms  of  the  Science  must  be  of  that  wide  and 
general  nature  so  as  to  grasp  all  the  phenomena 
under  one  general  expression. 

162.  As  an  example  of  the  doctrine  stated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  give  this.  No 
one  looking  at  the  series  of  Economic  Quantities 
placed  above,  could  tell  of  what  species  thev  were. 
Some  may  be  land,  some  com,  some  mmerals, 
some  ships,  some  money,  some  debts,  some  com- 
mercial shares,  or  copyrights,  &c.  Now  what  we  . 
say  is  this,  that  there  can  be  but  One  cause  of 
Value  for  them  all.  This  at  once  annihilates  the 
false  distinctions  between  the  causes  of  the  Value 
of  different  species,  which  have  been  made  by 
Economists.  We  see  at  once  that  Demand  is  the 
sole  cause  of  Value  of  all  Economic  Quantities 
(Value.) 

163.  A  banker's  assets  are  composed  partly  of 
money,  and  partly  of  othei-  securities  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  debts.  His  liabilities,  or  DepofiU^ 
are  exclusively  Debts.  Now,  if  we  placed  before 
our  readers  a  banker^s  deposits  and  assets,  thus— 

£10,000  I  £10,000 

who  could  tell  which  were  the  deposits  and  which 
were  the  assets  ?  And  of  the  assets,  who  could 
tell  what  part  was  money,  and  what  part  debts  ? 
We  see  that  the  debts  which  are  his  assets,  as  well 
as  his  deposits,  are  entered  under  exactly  the 
same  general  symbol,  £.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  they  are  all  equally  Economic  Quantities, 
and  must  be  subject  to  the  same  general  laws. 
^  We  thus  see  that  there  are  Economic  Quanti- 
ties of  very  different  species,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Law  and  Commerce  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  discern  what  Economic 
Quantities  are.  And  then,  by  the  very  nature  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions must  grasp  all  these  Quantities  of  diverse 
forms  and  natures. 

164.  Having  thus  obtained  these  independent 
Economic  Quantities,  the  purpose  of  the  science 
is  to  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the  varia- 
tions of  their  Exchangeable  Relations.  And  we 
say  that  they  must  be  governed  by  the  grand 

feneral  Theory  of  Variable  Quantities  in  general, 
'or  if  not,  the  whole  of  Mathematical  Science  is 
shaken  to  its  foundations. 

165.  It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  explain 
our  argument  at  somewhat  greater  length  to  our 
readers.  Mathematical  Science  has  under  its 
dominion— Ist.  The  Theory  of  pure   number; 

IX  2 
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2ndly.  The  Theory  of  Dependent  Quantities ; 
Srdly.  The  Theory  of  Independent  Quantities. 
The  Theory  of  pure  number  is  named  Arith- 
metic. Now  the  very  basis  of  all  Mathematical 
certainty  is  this,  that  the  combinations  of  numbers 
shall  be  true  under  all  circumstances,  and  when 
applied  to  all  cases.  Thus  we  say  that  in  ab- 
stract numbers  3  x  3  »  9.  And  this  must  be  true 
in  all  cases  whatever.  If  we  could  imagine  some 
branch  of  science  in  which  3  x  3  — 11,  the  science 
of  Arithmetic  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

The  very  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the 
general  theory  of  dependent  Quantities.  Like 
as  in  the  case  of  pure  number,  there  is  a  grand 
general  Theorjr  of  Dependent  Quantities,  which 
must  be  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  to  all  parti- 
cular sciences  whatever.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  various  physical  sciences,  so  widely  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  are  all  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  the  Differential  Calculus.  What  can  be 
more  diverse  in  their  natures  than  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Sound,  The  Tides,  Electricity,  &c.,  &c.  ? 
And  yet  they  are  all  brought  within  the  grasp 
of  Differential  Equations,  because  they  are  only 
80  many  particular  cases  of  Dependent  Quan- 
tities. 

If,  then,  we  find  a  new  order  of  Variable,  or 
Dependent,  Quantities,  we  are  able  to  affirm  that 
thgr  must  be  subject  to  the  grand  general  Theory 
of  Variable  Quantities  in  general.  For  if  they  were 
not,  it  would  shake  the  whole  of  mathematical 
reasoning  to  its  foundations,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  if  we  could  imagine  a  science  which  broke 
loose  from  the  general  laws  of  number. 

Now,  in  Political  Economy  we  have  to  deal 
partly  with  a  new  order  of  Quantities  altogether, 
and  partly  with  a  new  relation,  or  quality,  of 
Quantities,  with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 
The  new  Quantities  are,  of  course,  knowledge,  &c., 
and  Incorporeal  Property,  and  the  new  quality  is 
exchangeability. 

Nevertheless,  the  object  of  the  Science  being 
to  discover  the  Laws  which  regulate  the  Variable 
Exchangeable  Relations  of  these  Quantities,  we 
say  that  they  must  be  only  a  particular  case  of 
Variable  Quantities  in  general.  And  therefore 
they  must  be  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  as 
govern  the  variable  relations  of  Physical  Quan- 
tities. 

Now  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  Physical 
Inductive  Science  is  that  there  is  only  on  b  gene- 
ral Theory,  which  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena. 
There  is  no  Phjrsical  Science  whatever,  which 
any  one  ever  thought  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  based  on  a  multitude  of  conflicting 
fundamental  theories. 

Now  it  is  ag^nst  this  fundamental  principle  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Ricardian  School  of  Political  Economy  sins.  For 
that  school  enumerates  a  number  of  distinct 
classes  of  cases  of  Value,  and  it  lays  down  a 
distinct  fundamental  Theory  of  Value  for  each. 
Now  this  is  manifestly  to  shake  all  mathematical 
reasoning  to  its  foundations,  for  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  here  is  a  Science  of  Variable  Quan- 
tities, which  is  not  subject  to  the  general  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Variable  Quantities. 

This  then  is  the  ground  of  our  condemnation  of 
the  Ricardian  System  of  Economics.  How  very 
differently  Condillac  treated  the  subject  we  have 
shown.  (Condillac.) 


166.  We  earnestly  hope  that  onr  readers  do 
not  think  we  are  indulging  in  mere  metaphysical 
logomachy.  Very  far  from  it.  The  considerations 
we  have  presented  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
examine  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  enormously 
greater  proportion  of  existing  property.  The 
ideas  we  have  presented  may  be  new  to  some 
readers,  but  they  are  simply  indisputable  princi- 
ples of  Law  and  Commerce.  They  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  understand  the  great  subjects  of 
Credit  and  Currency,  which  have  produced  such 
tremendous  effects  on  the  well  being  of  nations. 

167.  We  may  observe  that  the  whole  system 
of  Cash  Credits,  which  we  have  been  describing, 
shows,  among  maiiy  other  things,  the  utter  fallacy 
of  what  is  called  the  Curbenct  Pbiiic[plb,  which 
assets  that  no  good  can  be  done  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country,  as  well  as  that 
the  issues  of  banks  should  be  absolutely  restricted 
to  the  quantity  of  money  there  would  be,  if  they 
did  not  exist.  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  of 
the  magnificent  works  which  were  carried  on  by 
means  of  Credit  created  an  excess  of  the  money 
actually,  and  which  displaced  no  money  whatever. 
The  very  same  phenomenon  was  exhibited  in 
England  during  the  same  period.  It  was  soon 
after  1770  (Bahkiro  in  Enolakd,  §  106)  that 
the  prodigious  development  of  her  industrial 
energies  began,  and  to  carry  out  these  gigantic 
works  multitudes  of  country  Banks  started  up 
on  all  sides,  and  filled  the  country  with  their 
rotten  notes.  Bad  as  this  currency,  however, 
was,  it  was  by  means  of  it  that  these  great  works 
were  done,  and  they  could  never  have  been  done 
without  it.  It  was  the  fatal  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  of  England  which  prevented  powerful 
Banks  being  formed,  and  permitted  these  mush- 
room shopkeepers  to  start  up  and  turn  Bankers. 

On  Open  Credits. 

168.  We  have  seen  that  Cash  Credits  are 
always  created  to  forward  a  future  operation,  and 
are  never  founded  on  a  past  one.  There  is  always, 
however,  collateral  security  taken,  so  as  to  protect 
the  Bank  against  loss.  In  the  keen  spirit  of  com- 
petition, however,  a  hazardous  system  has  sprung 
up  of  granting  these  credits  without  collateral 
security.  This  system  is  a  good  deal  practised 
abroad,  we  believe,  and  is  called  CrSdit  a  Decau" 
vet%  and  in  this  country  Open  CrediU.  It  is 
manifestly  far  more  hazardous  than  Cash  Credits, 
or  common  discounting,  because  th^re  are  always 
two  names  at  least  in  such  cases.  We  believe 
that  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  which  failed  a  ftw 
years  ago,  indulged  to  a  great  extent  in  this  dan- 
gerous systeoL 

On  AecommodaHon  Bitte. 

169.  We  now  come  to  a  species  of  Credit, 
which  will  demand  great  attention,  becaose  it  is 
the  curse  and  the  plague  spot  of  Commerce,  and 
it  has  been  the  great  cause  of  those  firightful 
commercial  crises,  which  seem  periodicaUy  to 
recur,  and  yet  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  in  many  cases  essentially  fraudulent,  yet  it 
is  of  so  subtle  a  nature  as  to  defy  aU  powers  of 
Legislation  to  cope  with  it— at  least  according  to 
the  still  nnrevei'sed  doctrines  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

170.  We  have  shown  by  the  exposition  of  the 
system  of  Cash  Credits,  that  Uiere  is  nothing 
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eesentially  dangerous  or  frandolent  in  a  Credit 
being  created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  future 
operations.  On  tlie  contrary,  such  Credits  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  ever 
devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  A  certain  species  of 
this  Credit,  however,  having  been  g^rossly  mis- 
used for  fraudulent  purposes,  and  having  produced 
great  calamities,  we  must  now  examine  wherein 
the  danger  and  the  fraud  of  this  particular  form 
of  Credit  lie. 

171.  When  a  Bill  of  Exchange  is  given  in 
exchange  for  goods  actually  purchased  at  the 
time,  it  is  called  a  Real  Bill,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  many  writers,  and  even  by  many  commercial 
men,  that  there  is  something  essentially  safe  in  it, 
because,  as  the  goods  have  been  received  for  it, 
it  is  supposed  they  are  always  there  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  it.  And  that  only  so  much 
Credit  is  created,  as  there  are  goods  to  redeem  it. 
Thus,  in  the  article  Credit^  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica^  it  is  said, — "  Every  sum  of  C&edit, 
therefore,  must  be  founded  on  a  transfer  of  a  cor- 
responding sum  of  Capital,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  Credit  existing,  at  any  time,  can  never  exceed 
that  of  the  lent  Capital.** 

When  we  see  such  gross,  dense,  crcusa  igno- 
rantia  in  a  publication  of  the  character  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Encydopctdia  Britannica^  what 
are  we  to  expect  from  the  general  public  ? 

172.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  at  present 
the  cases  where  Credit  is  created  without  the 
transfer  of  any  Capital  at  all,  it  is  manifest, 
frona  the  description  of  the  system  of  Credit 
already  given,  that  it  is  utterly  erroneous  to  say 
that  the  quantity  of  Credit  cannot  exceed  the 
quantity  of  Capital  lent.  A  Bill  of  Exchange,  it 
it  is  true,  only  arises  out  of  a  transfer  of  goods, 
but  then  a  fresh  bill  is  created  at  each  transfer. 
Id  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  there  will 
always  be  in  general  at  least  twice  the  amount 
of  Bills  to  what  there  are  goods.  But  if  twentv 
transfers  took  place,  twenty  bills  would  be  created. 
If  goods  to  the  amount  of  £100  were  transferred 
twenty  times,  supposing  even  that  the  price  of  the 
goods  did  not  change,  which  it  most  assuredly 
would,  there  would  be  Credit  created  to  the 
amount  of  £2,000.  And  it  would  only  be  the 
last  holder  of  the  goods,  who  would  have  them, 
and  be  enabled  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  of  the  last  Bill  only.  The  remaining 
nineteen  Bills  must  manifestly  depend  upon  other 
sources  for  payment. 

173.  The  security,  therefore,  which  is  supposed 
to  reside  in  Real  Bills,  on  account  of  their  being 
founded  on  the  transfer  of  goods,  is  shewn  to  be 
to  a  great  extent  imaginary.  Let  us  suppose, 
however,  that  A  sees  that  a  profitable  operation 
may  be  done.  The  Bank  will  not,  as  traders  do, 
make  him  an  advance  on  his  own  name  alone. 
It  must  have  at  least  two  names.  A  therefore 
goes  to  B,  and  gets  him  to  join  him  as  security  to 
the  Bank,  on  engaging  to  find  the  funds  to  meet 
the  bill  when  due.  A  then  draws  a  bill  on  B, 
who  accepts  it  to  accommodate  A,  as  it  is  called, 
and  such  a  Bill  is  called  an  Accommodation 
Bill. 

The  Bill  thus  created  without  any  considera- 
tion, as  is  termed  in  legal  language,  or  in  common 
language,  without  any  transfer  of  goods,  may  be 
taken  to  a  Banker  to  be  discounted,  like  any  other 


Bill,  an  operation  may  be  performed,  and,  if  sue* 
cessful,  the  bill  may  be  paid  with  the  proceeds. 

174.  Stated,  therefore,  in  this  way,  there  is  no« 
thing  more  objectionable  in  such  an  Accommoda- 
tion Bill  than  in  ai\y  ordinary  Real  Bill.  The 
security  is  just  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  In  the  one  case  goods  have  been  purchased, 
which  will  pav  the  biU,  in  the  other  case  goods 
are  to  he  purchased,  whose  proceeds  are  to  pay 
the  biU.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  all  commercial 
credit  is  of  this  nature,  because  a  credit  is  created 
to  purchase  the  goods  whose  proceeds  are  to  pay  it. 

175.  There  is  therefore  clearly  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  this  species  of  paper  worse  than  in  the 
other,  and  when  carefuliy  used,  nothing  more 
dangerous.  Cash  Credits,  which  have  b^n  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  profitable  parts  of  Scotch 
Banking,  and  have  done  so  much  for  the  country, 
are  all  of  this  nature.  They  were  created  with- 
out any  anterior  operation,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  future  operations  out  of  which 
the  Credit  was  to  be  redeemed.  There  is  there- 
fore not  anything  more  criminal,  atrocious,  and 
vicious  in  the  one  system  rather  than  in  the 
other.  Or  if  there  be,  the  criminality  and  atro- 
city must  lie  in  the  difference  between  have  been 
and  is  to  be, 

176.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  indubitably  certain 
that  most  of  these  terrible  commercial  crises  which 
have  so  frequently  convulsed  the  nation,  have 
sprung  out  of  this  species  of  paper,  it  does  merit 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  obloquy  and 
vituperation  heaped  upon  it.  It  is  therefore  now 
our  duty  to  investigate  the  method  in  which  it  is 
applied,  and  to  point  out  wherein  its  true  danger 
lies. 

177.  The  security  supposed  to  reside  in  Real 
Bills  as  such,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  exaggerated. 
But  there  is  at  least  this  in  them,  that  as  they 
only  arise  out  of  the  real  transfers  of  property, 
their  namber  must  be  limited  by  the  nature  of 
things.  However  bad  and  worthless  they  may 
be  individually,  they  cannot  be  multiplied  beyond 
a  certain  extent.  There  is  therefore  a  limit  to 
the  calamities  they  cause.  But  we  shall  show 
that  with  Accommodation  Bills  the  limits  of  dis- 
aster are  immensely  and  indefinitely  extendedt' 
frequently  involving  in  utter  ruin  all  who  are 
brought  within  their  vortex. 

178.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  to  our 
readers  wherein  the  difference  between  real  and 
accommodation  papers  consists,  and  wherein  the 
true  danger  lies. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  manufacturer  or  whole- 
sale dealer  has  sold  goods  to  ten  customers,  and 
received  ten  bond  fide  trade  bills  for  them.  He 
then  discounts  these  ten  bills  with  his  banker. 
The  ten  acceptors  to  the  bills  having  received 
value  for  them,  they  are  the  principal  debtors  to 
the  Bank,  and  are  bound  to  meet  them  at  matu- 
rity, under  the  penalty  of  commercial  ruin.  The 
Bank,  however,  has  not  only  their  names  on 
the  bills,  but  also  that  of  its  own  customer,  as 
security.  It  moreover  generally  keeps  a  certain 
balance  of  its  customer  in  its  own  hands,  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  limit  of  discount 
allowed.  Now  even  under  the  best  circumstances, 
an  acceptor  may  fail  to  meet  his  bill.  The  Bank 
then  immediately  debits  its  customer*s  account 
with  the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  gives  it  him  back. 
If  there  should  not  be  enough,  the  customer  is 
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called  upon  to  pay  up  the  difference.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  its  customer  fells, 
the  Bank  can  pursue  its  legal  remedy  against  the 
estates  of  both  the  parties  to  the  bill,  without  in 
any  way  affecting  the  position  of  the  remaining 
nine  acceptors,  who,  of  course,  are  still  bound  to 
meet  their  own  bills.  Even  supposing,  however, 
it  is  only  the  acceptor  who  fails  to  meet  his  bill, 
the  Bank  would  not  probably  take  a  second  bill 
upon  him,  nor  would  a  dealer  sell  his  goods  again 
to  him  after  giving  him  the  annoyance  of  having 
to  take  up  his  bill. 

179.  In  the  case  of  accommodation  paper,  there 
are  very  material  differences.  To  the  eye  of  the 
banker  "there  is  no  visible  difference  between  real 
and  accommodation  bills.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
very  different,  and  it  is  in  these  differences  that 
the  danger  consists. 

In  accommodation  paper,  the  person  for  whose 
accommodation  the  drawing,  indorsing,  or  accept- 
ing is  done,  is  bound  to  provide  the  funds  to  meet 
the  bill,  or  to  indemnify  the  person  who  gives  his 
name.  In  the  most  usual  form  of  accommoda- 
tion paper,  that  of  an  acceptance,  the  acceptor  is 
a  mere  surety,  the  drawer  is  the  real  principal 
debtor. 

Now  suppose,  as  before,  that  A  gets  ten  of  his 
friends  to  accommodate  hun  with  their  names, 
and  discounts  these  bills  at  his  bankers,  it  is  A's 
duty  to  provide  funds  to  meet  every  one  of  these 
bills  at  maturity.  There  is  in  fact  only  one 
real  principal  debtor,  and  ten  sureties.  Now, 
these  ten  accommodation  acceptors  are  probably 
i^orant  of  each  other's  proceedings.  They  only 
give  their  names  on  the  express  understanding 
that  they  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  meet  the 
bill.  And  accordingly  they  make  no  provision  to 
do  so.  If  any  one  of  them  is  called  upon  to 
meet  his  bill,  he  immediately  has  a  legal  remedy 
against  the  drawer.  In  the  case  of  real  bills, 
then,  the  bank  would  have  ten  persons,  who, 
would  each  take  care  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
his  own  engagement ;  in  the  case  of  accommoda- 
tion paper,  there  is  only  one  person  to  meet  the 
engagements  of  ten.  Furthermore,  if  one  of  ten 
re^  acceptors  fails  in  his  engagement,  the  bank 
can  safely  press  the  drawer ;  but  if  the  drawer  of 
the  accommodation  bill  fails  to  meet  one  of  the 
ten  acceptances,  and  the  bank  suddenly  discovers 
that  it  18  an  accommodation  bill,  and  they  are 
under  large  advances  to  the  drawer,  they  dare 
not  for  their  own  safety  press  the  acceptor,  be- 
cause he  will  of  course  have  immediate  recourse 
against  his  debtor,  and  the  whole  fabric  will 
probably  tumble  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
Hence  the  chances  of  disaster  are  much  greater 
when  there  is  only  one  person  to  meet  so  many 
engagements,  than  when  there  are  so  many,  each 
bound  to  meet  his  own. 

180.  We  see,  then,  that  the  real  danger  to  a 
bank  in  being  led  into  discounting  accommoda- 
tion paper  is,  that  the  position  of  principal  and 
surety  is  reversed.  They  are  deceived  as  to  who 
the  real  debtor  is,  and  who  the  real  principal  is, 
being  precisely  the  reverse  to  what  they  appear  to 
be,  which  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
security  to  the  holder  of  the  bills.  To  advance 
money  by  way  of  cash  credit,  or  by  loan  with 
security,  is  quite  a  different  affair ;  because  the 
bank  then  knows  exactly  what  it  is  doing,  and  as 
soon  as  anything  occurs  amiss    it  knows  the 


remedy  to  be  adopted.  Moreover,  it  never  per* 
mits  the  advance  to  exceed  a  certain  de&iite 
limit,  but  it  never  can  tell  to  what  length  it  may 
be  inveigled  into  discounting  accommodatioii 
paper,  until  some  commercial  reverse  happens, 
when  it  may  discover  that  its  customer  has  been 
carrying  on  some  great  speculative  operation, 
with  capital  borrowed  from  it  alone. 

181.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  ezplana- 
tion  of  the  real  danger  of  accommodation  pap^, 
and  which  was  given  in  our  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Bankhig^  Vol.  I.  243,  and  we  may  say  that  its 
correctness  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Holroyd,  who 
quoted  it  in  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  great 
leather  frauds,  Laurence^  Mortimer^  and  Sckmderg 
as  appears  in  the  Standard,  March  7,  1861. 

To  exhibit  to  our  readers  how  this  nefenona 
system  is  carried  on,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give 
an  outline  of  this  celebrated  case. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  explain  how  snch 
things  are  possible,  we  may  perhaps  call  attentioii 
to  a  delusion  which  is  very  prevalent  among 
uninformed  writei*s,  namely,  that  Bills  of  Ex- 
change are  paid  in  money.  It  is  tme  that  Bills  of 
Exchange  must  always  be  expressed  to  be  pay- 
able in  money,  but,  as  the  reader  may  see  nnder 
the  article  Bahk,  very  few  bills  are  really  ever 
paid  in  money.  When  a  customer  has  a  banking 
account,  the  banker  discounts  his  bills  by  writing 
down  the  amount  to  his  credit,  and  this  credit  is 
called  a  Deposit.  The  customer  always  pays 
his  bills  by  drawing  upon  this  credit,  and  when 
it  gets  low,  the  usual  practice  is  for  him  to  dis- 
count a  fresh  batch  of  bills.  Thus,  in  ordinary 
times,  the  previous  debts  are  always  paid  by 
creating  new  debts.  No  doubt,  if  the  banker 
refuses  to  discount,  the  customer  must  meet  his 
bills  in  money,  but  then  no  trader  ever  expects  to 
do  so.  If  his  character  be  good,  he  counts  npon 
discounts  with  his  banker  almost  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  therefore  to  call  upon  him  to  meet  his 
bills  in  money  may  oblige  him  to  sell  goods,  &c^ 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  or  may  cause  his  ruin. 

182.  However,  it  is  always  supposed  that  the 
bills  discounted  are  good  ones,  that  is,  they  coold 
be  paid  in  money  if  required.  Thus  though  in 
common  practice  very  few  bills  are  really  paid  in 
money,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  stability  of 
the  Bank  depends  upon  the  last  bills  discoonted 
being  good  ones. 

183.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  for  some  time  a 
customer  brings  good  bills  to  the  Bank,  and  ac- 
quires a  good  character,  and  thus  throws  the 
banker  off  his  guard.  Meeting  some  temporary 
embarrassment,  perhaps,  he  is  in  difficulty  to 
meet  his  bills.  In  order  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, perhaps,  he  goes  to  some  man  of  straw, 
and  perhaps  for  some  trifling  consideradon  gets 
him  to  accept  a  bill,  without  having  any  proper^ 
to  meet  it.  He  then  takes  this  fraudulent  bill 
to  his  banker.  Thrown  off  his  guard,  perhaps,  by 
his  previous  regularity,  the  unsuspicious  banker 
buys  this  bill,  and  gives  him  a  deposit  for  it. 
This  deposit  goes  to  pay  the  former  bills.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rotten  bill  is  falling  due  and  most 
be  met.  The  acceptor  has  manifestly  no  means 
to  meet  it,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  create 
some  more  of  these  rotten  bills.  Now  the  drawer 
may  be  speculating  in  trade  and  losing  money 
every  day.    But  his  bills  must  be  met,  and  there 
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is  no  other  way  of  doing  bo  but  by  constantly 
creating  fresh  rotten  bills  to  meet  the  former  ones. 
By  this  means,  the  customer  may  extract  indefi- 
nite sums  of  money  from  his  banker,  and  give 
him  in  return  so  many  pieces  of  paper  I  Now, 
when  times  are  prosperous  and  discounts  are  low 
this  system  may  go  on  for  many  years.  But  at 
last  a  commercial  crisis  comes.  The  money  market 
becomes  "  tight."  Bankers  not  only  raise  the  rate 
of  discount,  but  they  refuse  to  discount  so  freely 
as  formerly,  they  contract  their  issues.  All  these 
rotten  bills  are  in  the  Bank  and  must  be  met. 
But  if  the  bankers  refuse  to  discount  they  must 
be  met  with  money.  But  all  the  property  which 
the  conspirators  ever  had  may  have  been  lost 
twenty  times  over,  and  consequently  when  the 
crisis  comes  they  have  nothing  to  convert  into 
money!  Then  comes  the  crash!  Directly  the 
banker  refuses  to  pay  his  customer's  bills  by 
means  of  his  own  money,  he  wakes  to  the  pleasant 
discovery  that  he  has  be^  dancing  upon  nothing ! 
and  finds  that  he  has  been  paying  all  his  custom- 
ers* bills  for  many  years  with  his  own  money  I 

184.  This  is  the  rationale  of  accommodation 
paper ;  and  here  we  see  how  entirely  it  differs 
from  real  paper.  Because  with  real  paper,  and 
bona  fide  customers,  though  losses  may  come,  still 
directly  the  loss  occurs,  there  is  an  end  of  it  But 
with  accommodation  paper  the  prospect  of  a  loss 
is  the  very  cause  of  a  greater  one  being  made,  and 
so  perpetually  in  an  ever  widening  circle,  till  at 
last  the  canker  may  eat  into  his  assets  to  any 
amount  almost.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  a  man 
having  got  a  good  character  may  sometimes  do 
so  much  mischief  to  a  single  banker,  the  capacitv 
for  mischief  is  vastly  increased,  if  from  a  high 
position,  and  old  standing,  he  is  able  to  discount 
with  several  banks.  For  he  is  then  able  to  dimi- 
nish greatly  the  chances  of  detection. 

185.  In  the  case  above  mentioned,  Laurence, 
Mortimer,  and  Co.  were  of  very  high  position, 
and  of  old  standing  in  the  commercial  world. 
They  were  leather  and  hide  factors,  and  tne  house 
was  of  above  fifty  years*  standing.  They  bought 
hides  on  commission  for  tanners,  and  sold 
leather,  and  had  leather  consigned  to  them  for 
sale.  The  hides  were  paid  for  by  the  tanners* 
acceptances  of  the  factor's  drafts  at  four  months. 
In  the  course  of  business,  they  got  connected  with 
a  considerable  number  of  houses  which  were  in  a 
state  of  insolvency.  To  support  these  houses, 
and  to  extend  their  own  operations,  they  entered 
into  an  enormous  system  of  accommodation  paper. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to 
their  customers  at  five  per  cent,  and  then  dis- 
counting tiiese  bills  at  their  bankers  at  three  per 
cent,  thus  making  two  per  cent,  by  the  transac- 
tion. When  their  customers  often  lost  the  money, 
their  bills  were  renewed,  or  new  ones  created  of 
arbitrary  amounts  to  conceal  the  loss.  The  house 
had  an  agency  in  Liverpool,  which  pursued  exactly 
the  same  course.  They  set  up  people  ostensibly 
in  business  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  on  them. 
And  these  '*  dummies**  drew  upon  the  house, 
and  these  cross  acceptances  were  afloat  to  a  large 
amount.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  this  complicated  network  of  cross  transactions 
between  the  house  and  its  satellites.  In  the  mean 
time,  heavy  losses  were  sustained  in  their  trade 
transactions,  which  were  in  fact  extracted  out  of 
the  bankers  by  the  fraudulent  concocticm  of  bills 


among  the  losers.  The  high  standing  of  the 
house  enabled  them  to  entangle  no  less  than  < 
twenty-nine  banks  and  discount  houses  in  their 
meshes.  At  the  time  of  the  stoppage,  the  London 
houses  had  liabilities  of  £820,000,  of  which 
£620,000  consisted  of  these  fraudulent  bills.  The 
Liverpool  houses  had  liabilities  of  £158,750,  out 
of  which  £130,000  were  fraudulent.  Such  is  one 
example  of  the  mischief  worked  by  this  ne- 
farious system. 

186.  A  still  more  terrible  example  is  the  case 
of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  is  fully 
detailed  under  Banking  nr  Scotland,  §310-^28, 
which  was  in  great  part  caused  by  the  fraudulent 
proceedings  of  four  houses.  The  cases  there 
detailed,  show  to  what  a  gigantic  length  theso 
proceedings  were  carried.  The  Macdonalds  had 
bills  discounted  to  the  amount  of  £408,716, 
drawn  upon  124  acceptors,  of  whom  at  least 
70  were  men  of  straw,  who  made  it  a  regular 
trade  to  accept  bills  for  a  small  commission! 
In  fact,  they  kept  an  agent  in  London  for  the 
express  purpose  of  procuring  accommodation  ac- 
ceptances. 

187.  From  these  accommodation  bills  to  forged 
bills  there  is  bat  one  step.  It  is  but  a  thin  line 
of  division  between  drawing  upon  a  man  who  is 
notoriously  utterly  unable  to  pay,  and  drawing 
upon  a  person  who  does  not  exist  at  all,  or 
forging  an  acceptance.  In  practical  morality  and 
in  its  practical  effects  there  is  none.  Traders 
sometimes  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  get  a 
beggar  to  write  his  name  on  their  bills,  but  they 
invent  one.  The  case  of  traders  dealing  with  a 
number  of  small  country  connections  affords 
facilities  for  such  practices.  They  begin  by 
establishing  a  good  character  for  their  bills. 
Their  business  gradually  increases.  Their  con- 
nections gradually  extend  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  banker,  satisfied  with  the  regularity  of  the 
account,  cannot  take  the  trouble  of  sending  down 
to  inquire  as  to  the  acceptor  of  everv  bill.  The 
circle  gradually  enlarges,  until  some  fine  morning 
the  whole  affair  blows  up.  The  ingenuity  some- 
times exercised  by  traders  in  carrying  out  such  a 
system  is  absolutely  marvellous. 

188.  It  is  in  times  of  speculation  in  great  com- 
modities that  accommodation  paper  is  particularly 
rife.  In  a  great  failure  of  the  harvest  when  largo 
Importations  are  required,  and  it  is  expected  that 
prices  will  rise  very  high,  every  com  merchant 
wants  to  be  able  to  purchase  as  much  as  possible. 
But  if  no  sales  have  taken  place  there  can  be  no 
real  trade  bills.  They  therefore  proceed  to  ma- 
nufacture them  in  order  to  extract  funds  from 
bankers  to  speculate  with.  No  banker  in  his 
senses  would  actually  advance  money  for  them  to 
speculate  with,  with  his  eyes  open.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  have  the  funds  from  the  bankers, 
and  this  they  do  by  means  of  cross  acceptances, 
which  they  go  and  discount  with  their  bankers. 
They  then,  perhaps,  buy  a  certain  amount  of  com 
or  any  other  ^^oods,  ana  many  bankers  will  dis- 
count their  bills,  with  the  collateral  security  of 
the  bill  of  lading.  And  this  they  may  repeat 
many  times  over,  till  the  quantity  of  Credit  cre- 
ated is  something  astonishing.  In  the  Crimean 
war  there  was  a  great  demand  for  shipping,  and 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  accommodation 
bills  manufactured  by  the  Liverpool  shipowners 
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and  diBCOQDted  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  results 
were  frightfully  disastrous. 

189.  The  insurmountable  objection,  therefore, 
to  this  species  of  paper,  is  the  dangerous  aud 
boundless  facility  it  affords  for  raising  money  for 
speculative  purposes.  And  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  this  pernicious  system  prevails  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  legislature  has  imposed  bounds  upon  the 
issues  of  notes  by  banks,  but  there  is  much 
greater  reason  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  curb  the  extravagant  magnitude  to  which  this 
detestable  pitctice  has  been  developed.  The 
Bank  of  England  is  strictly  forbidden  to  issue  a 
single  £5  note  of  accommoaation  paper,  and  is  it 
to  be  tolerated  that  any  set  of  adventurers  may 
set  afloat  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  their  accommodation  paper  ? 

190.  To  deal,  however,  legislatively,  with  ficti- 
tious paper  is  the  most  perplexing  commercial 
problem  of  the  day.  The  difficulty  consists  in 
determining  what  is  really  an  accommodation  biU. 
An  accommodation  bill  is  defined  to  be  a  bill  to 
which  the  acceptor,  drawer,  or  indorser,  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  put  his  name»  withotU  considera" 
HoHy  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting,  or  accommo- 
dating some  other  party,  who  is  to  provide  for 
the  bill  when  due.  But  the  whole  difficulty  turns 
upon  the  consideration.  The  consideration  may 
be  of  many  sorts,  and  does  not  by  any  means 
denote  a  sale  of  goods  at  the  time.  Moreover,  a 
bill  may  be  an  accommodation  bill  at  its  creation, 
but  if  any  consideration  be  given  during  the 
period  of  its  currency,  it  ceases  to  be  an  accom- 
modation bill. 

191.  Moreover,  the  consideration  may  be  of 
many  sorts.  If  A  draws  a  bill  upon  B  who  ac- 
cepts it  for  A's  accommodation  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  go  to  a  Bank  and  get 
money  for  it,  that  is  a  pure  accommodation  bill, 
and  manifestly  fraudulent.  But  if  B  di*aws  an 
exactly  similai*  bill  at  the  same  time  on  A,  and 
A  accepts  it  for  the  accommodation  of  B,  then 
neither  of  the  bills  are  accommodation  bills. 

To  an  unlearned  reader,  this  may  seem  mon- 
strous doctrine.  It  is,  nevertheless,  firmly  esta- 
blished law.  In  the  case  of  Rolfe  v.  Caslon 
(2  H.  Blackstone,  p.  571),  A  and  B  being 
desirous  to  accommodate  each  other,  each  drew 
a  bill  upon  the  other,  and  accepted  one  in  return, 
the  two  bills  being  precisely  alike,  in  the  date, 
sum  of  money,  and  times  of  payment.    Neither 

?arty  having  any  effects  of  the  other  in  his  hand, 
lie  court  were  clearly  of  opiniun  that  the  two 
bills  were  mutual  engagements,  constituting  on 
each  part  a  debt,  the  one  being  a  consideration 
of  the  other.  This  doctrine  was  repeated  and 
confirmed  in  the  case  of  Cowley  v.  Dunlop  (7 
T.  R.  565),  in  which  Grose,  J.,  said  the  instant 
the  bills  were  exchanged,  each  was  indebted  to 
the  other,  in  the  sum  which  was  the  amount  of 
their  respective  acceptances,  for  the  counter 
acceptances  were  a  good  consideration  to  found  a 
debt  upon  either  side  respectively.  In  the  case 
of  a  single  accommodation  acceptance,  said  the 
learned  judge,  there  is  no  debt  to  the  acceptor ; 
the  debt  accrues  only  by  payment  of  the  money. 
The  acceptor,  qua  accej^tory  can  never  be  a 
creditor;  his  acceptance  imports  the  admission 
of  a  debt  from  him  to  another,  and  when  he  has 
paid  an  acceptor,  if  he  paid  for  any  other  person 


in  consequence  of  any  request  from  that  other  he 
becomes  a  creditor,  not  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  but 
by  a  contract  collateral  to  the  bill.  When  two 
persons  exchange  acceptances,  each  becomes  the 
debtor  of  the  other  upon  his  accepted  bills.  But 
when  a  man  accepts  without  considenition  he  is 
never  a  creditor  of  the  person  for  whom  he 
accepts  till  he  pays;  from  that  paym^t  arises 
the  debt;  but  when  the  acceptance  was  ex- 
changed, the  debt  arises  from  these  acceptances. 
This  doctrine  was  repeated  and  confirmed  in  the 
cases  of  Rose  v.  Sims  Q  B.  &  Ad.  521),  and 
Buckler  v.  Buliivant  (3  East.  72),  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  Court  of  Eing*s  Bench. 

192.  This  doctrine  shews  how  utterly  hopetess 
it  is  to  deal  legislatively  with  accommoaation 
paper.  At  least  they  must  be  very  poor  rogues 
indeed  who  cannot  manufacture  any  amount  of 
real  bond  fide  bills  they  please.  Two  raga- 
muffins, who  neither  possess  one  sixpence  in  the 
world,  have  only  to  get  a  quire  of  paper — if  they 
can  pay  for  it.  One  engi^ges  to  pay  £1,000  to 
the  order  of  the  other.  That  would  be  an  ac- 
commodation bill.  But  the  second  then  engages 
to  pay  £1,000  at  the  order  of  the  first.  These 
are  no  longer  accommodation  bills !  Bat  given 
for  a  consideration.  K  two  such  bUls  are  g^)od, 
then  two  thousand,  or  any  larger  number,  are 
equally  good.  We  suspect  that  Bankers  would 
look  askance  at  such  paper.  But  Westminster 
Hall  declares  them  all  to  be  good  bond  fide  bills, 
given  for  a  good  consideration. 

193.  That  such  is  the  well  settled  doctrine  of 
Westminst^  Hall  is  beyond  dispute.  And  per- 
haps it  may  ill  become  us  to  offer  any  snggestioos 
on  what  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Courts 
for  so  long  a  time.  Nevertheless  at  the  hazard  of 
being  thought  presumptuous,  we  may  make  a  few 
remarks.  When  we  search  for  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrine,  we  find  it  to  be  this. — That  }aj 
giving  their  cross  acceptances  the  parties  become 
indebted  to  each  other.  That  by  these  croes 
acceptances  mutual  debts  are  created.  But  is 
this  doctrine  quite  impeccable  ?  It  is  admitted 
that  when  B  accepts  a  pure  accommodation  bill 
for  A,  no  debt  Is  created.  It  is  nothing  what- 
ever but  a  piece  of  waste  paper  between  the 
parties.  Of  course  a  similar  bill  upon  A  would 
be  an  absolute  nothing  as  well.  Now  the  question 
is  this.— It  being  admitted  that  these  two  bills 
separately  are  absolute  nothings,  how  can  it  be 
that  when  created  together  they  spring  into 
existence  as  Debts  ?  A  debt  being  as  we  know 
valuable  property.  It  is  a  doctrine  very  hard  to 
understand. 

194.  In  a  real  bill  the  drawer  may  of  omrse 
sue  the  acceptor.  But  in  an  accommodation  bill 
he  cannot.  Suppose  A  draws  a  pure  accommoda- 
tion bill  on  B,  for  £100  at  three  months.  Then 
of  course  he  cannot  sue  him  on  it.  But  suppose 
one  mouth  after  the  first  bill,  B  draws  a  bUl  of 
£100  at  six  months  on  A,  without  any  considera- 
tion whatever  but  his  previous  acceptance.  Then 
according  to  the  doctrme  stated  above,  the  first 
bill  which  we  may  suppose  never  to  have  quitted 
the  drawer's  possession,  immediately  becomes  a 
real  bill,  and  A  may  sue  B  if  his  acceptance  be 
unpaid.  Did  such  a  case  as  this  ever  occur? 
And  could  A  recover  under  such  circnmstancea? 
And  yet  that  is  the  consequence  that  must 
necessarily  follow,  if  it  be  true    that    mutual 
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accommodation   acceptances   constitnte   mutual 
debts  between  the  parties. 

195.  We  venture  with  the  greatest  deference 
ta  think  that  a  fallacy  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
doctrine.  An  accommodation  acceptance  in  the 
hands  of  the  drawer  is  simply  nil.  Directly  he 
passes  it  away,  it  becomes  in  effect,  the  Joint 
promissory  note  of  the  two  parties.  The  accep- 
tor cannot  incur  a  liability  without  the  drawer 
at  the  same  time  incurring  an  equal  one.  To 
suppose  that  one  joint  promissory  note  of  two 
parties  should  be  a  coruideraHon^  for  a  second 
promissory  note  of  the  same  parties  seems  a  very 
strange  idea.  When  a  man  is  abready  a  codbli- 
gant  as  drawer  on  a  bill,  to  suppose  he  can  make 
that  bill  a  good  consideration  for  becoming 
coobligant  as  acceptor  on  another  bill  with  the 
same  person,  seems  a  most  unaccountable 
doctrine.  To  suppose  that  a  man  can  make  a 
liability  he  has  already  incmTed,  a  consideration 
for  incurring  another  seems  most  extraordinary. 

196.  A  consideration  in  commerce  means 
something  external.  It  is  a  security  for  Incurring 
a  debt.  If  I  buy  another  man^s  debt,  that  is  a 
consideration  or  security  for  creating  one  of  my 
own.  If  the  Government  has  created  a  debt,  as 
the  public  funds,  or  Exchequer  bills,  that  may  be 
a  good  consideration,  or  security,  for  the  Bank  of 
England  to  create  notes  in  exchange.  So  a 
banker  creates  a  debt,  either  by  notes,  or  a 
deposit,  in  exchange  for  the  bills  of  his  customer. 
In  these  cases  there  Is  an  exchange  of  Indepen* 
dent  securities.  Neither  party  are  coobllgants, 
or  liable  with  the  other.  But  how  can  a  liability 
a  man  has  already  Incurred  be  a  consideration  or 
security  for  Incurring  a  second  one  ?  Suppose  a 
bank  issues  £10,000  In  notes.  Is  the  previous 
issue  to  be  a  security  for  Issuing  a  second  amount  ? 
If  this  be  a  good  consideration  or  security,  then 
indeed  the  philosopher's  stone  Is  at  last  discovered ! 
There  is  no  need  to  cross  half  the  globe  in  search 
of  an  El  Dorado.  All  the  treasures  of  California 
and  Australia  are  dust  In  the  balance  compared 
to  this.  Only  let  two  men  provide  themselves 
with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  shut  themselves  up  In  a 
room,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  can 
make  themselves  richer  than  ever  Solomon  was. 

197.  If  It  were  possible  for  each  party  to  Incur 
a  liability  on  account  of  the  other,  separatelv, 
and  without  himself  being  also  bound,  it  might 
alter  the  case.  But  In  accommodation  paper, 
neither  party  Incurs  an  obligation  without  the 
other  being  also  equally  liable.  A  second  bill  Is, 
therefore,  nothing  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the 
first  bubble ;  anof  to  suppose  that  It  can  be  a  con- 
sideration— a  security  for  the  first  bubble — to 
swell  it  to  twice  its  previous  dimensions,  is  con- 
trary to  the  usual  experience  of  bubbles. 

198.  We  have  felt  bound  to  lay  these  observa- 
tions before  oar  readers.  As  we  have  already 
warned  them  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  Westminster  Hall,  they  must, 
of  course,  be  held  to  be  fallacious ;  at  least,  the 
probabilities  of  their  being  so  are  very  great  In- 
deed. But  It  may,  perhaps,  exercise  the  Inge- 
nuity of  our  readers  to  point  out  their  fallacy. 
At  all  events,  what  we  have  said,  right  or  wrong, 
may  serve  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  readers 
upon  the  doctrine  under  discussion;  because, 
however  it  may  be  regarded,  it  is  one  of  the  ex- 
tremest  subtlety.    It  is  one  which  sanctions  a 


practice  which,  without  its  sanction,  would  appear 
to  any  plain  person  to  be  a  gross  fraud ;  and  it 
is  this  practice  which  has  caused  Incalculable  dis- 
asters In  commerce,  and,  while  It  is  held  to  be 
good,  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  dealing 
legislatively  with  so  great  a  curse. 

On  the  Transformation  of  Temporary  Credit 
into  Permanent  Capital, 

199.  We  have  already  seen  that  In  commerce 
the  Release  of  a  Debt  Is  In  all  cases  whatever 
absolutely  equivalent  to  the  Payment  of  Money; 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Algebraical  doctrine 
that  —  X  —  is  In  all  cases  whatever  absolutely 
equivalent  to  +  X  +•  Thus,  as  Dlophantus 
said  1,400  years  ago : — Acii/ztc  cxi  Xcli//cy 
iro\Kav\aaia<rBti(ra  iroul  vnap^iv. 

Defect  multiplied  Into  defect  gives  existence^ 
which.  In  Commercial  Algebra,  means  simply  this, 
that  the  Rblbasb  of  a  Debt  is  Augmentation 
of  Capital. 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  this, 
which  will  probably  startle  some  of  our  readers. 

200.  When  it  is  published  to  the  world  that 
the  Bank  of  Endand  has  a  paid  up  capital  of 
£14,000,000,  and  that  the  various  joint  stock 
banks  of  London  have  paid-up  capitals  of  this 
magnitude- 
London  and  Westminster £1,000,000 

Union  Bank  720,000 

Joint  Stock  Bank 600,000 

London  and  Counly  Bank 600,000 

Does  not  the  whole  world,  except  those  very 
few  who  are  conversant  with  the  mechanism  of 
banking,  believe  that  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  iolnt  stock  banks,  have  these  sums  of  capital 
paid  up  In  hard  Monet  ? 

201.  What  will  they  say  when  they  learn  that 
this  Idea  is  pui*e  moonshine  I  These  banks  never 
had  anything  like  that  sum  paid  up  In  actual 
money  at  all.  Of  course  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  tell  how  much  was  ever  paid  in  money,  but 
this  we  are  quite  safe  in  saying,  that  not  the  third 
part  of  these  sums  was  ever  paid  up  in  money. 
At  least  two-thirds,  probably  more,  of  these 
glg^tlc  sums  of  paid  up  capital  are  nothing 
more  than  the  Banks^  own  Credit  turned  into 
Capital  I 

202.  In  order  to  see  how  this  was  done,  the 
reader  has  only  to  turn  to  Bankino  in  Eholand, 
§  81, 82,  where  the  mode  of  increasing  the  capital 
of  the  Bank  in  1697  is  described.  The  Bank  was 
fonnded  by  means  of  the  payment  in  money  of 
£  1 ,200,000.  It  afterwards,  In  the  course  of  busi- 
ness, issued  notes  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Now,  these  notes  were  Debts,  or  Nbgativb 
QuAHTiTiBs,  as  we  have  seen  before.  The  Bank, 
therefore,  by  issuing  these  notes,  had  put  itself 
into  a  negative  position.  After  it  stopped  pay- 
ment, these  notes  fell  to  a  heavy  discount.  In 
1697,  it  was  determined  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  Bank,  and  this  was  done  by  receiving 
£800,000  of  Exchequer  tallies,  and  £200,000 
of  its  oum  Depreciated  Notes.  These  depreciated 
notes  were  received  at  their  full  value  as  cash. 
And  thus  we  see  at  once  that  at  the  first  Augment 
tation  of  Capital  £200,000  consisted  of  its  own 
Depreciated  Notes—or  CREDIT. 

203.  An  exactly  similar  proceeding  Is  described 
in  Bankimo  im  ScoTUkWD,  §  288.  In  1727,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  increased  its  capital.    The  call 
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was  paid  up  partly  in  the  Bank's  own  notes.  An 
outcry  was  made  against  this,  but  the  directors 
justly  answered,  **  But  the  objectors  do  not  at  all 
consider  this  point.  For  the  payments  are  many 
of  them  made  in  specie,  and  bank  notes  are  justfy 
reckoned  the  same  as  specie^  when  paid  in  on  a  call 
of  stocky  because  when  paid  in,  U  LESSENS  THE 
DEMAND  on  the  Bank.** 

Here  we  see  that  the  Directors  clearly  nnder- 
Stood  that  the  Release  of  a  Debt  is  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  the  Payment  of  Money.  The  banks 
had  issued  their  own  notes,  on  the  discount  of 
bills,  or  on  the  receipt  of  money.  For  whatever 
reason  they  were  issued,  they  were  debts,  or  nega- 
tive quantities,  and  the  bank  was  in  debt,  or  in  a 
negative  position,  in  regard  to  the  holders  of  them. 
When  the  call  was  made,  the  subscribers  might 
either  pay  in  money,  which  would  have  been 
H-  X  +,  or  in  the  bank*s  own  notes ;  that  is,  they 
released  it  from  a  debt  due  by  it  to  them,  which 
was  —  X  — .  And  we  see  plainly  that  the  two 
operations  were  absolutely  equivalent.  At  every 
further  increase  of  capital,  the  very  same  opera- 
tion would  be  repeated,  payment  in  money  and 
in  the  bank's  own  notes  would  always  be  treated 
as  exactly  equivalent;  and  hence  we  see  that 
at  every  fresh  increase  of  capital  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  bank's  own  Temporary  Credit  would 
be  turned  into  Permanent  Capital. 

204.  Thus  we  see  that  for  1,400  years  Alge- 
braists had  adopted  the  empirical  rule  that 
—  X  —  gives  +,  and  the  real  explanation  has 
only  been  given  within  very  recent  times  indeed. 
For  150  y6ars  merchants  have  been  acting  on  the 
principle  that  the  Release  of  a  Debt  is  in  all 
respects  equivalent  to  the  Payment  of  Money ; 
and,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  immense  development 
of  credit,  or  debts,  or  negative  quantities,  in  mo- 
dem commerce,  the  immense  majority  of  payments 
are  made  in  this  way.  And  it  is  left  to  the  year 
1862  to  show  that  this  latter  operation  is  only  one 
example  of  the  great  general  Algebraical  law  I 

205.  Such  are  the  methods  by  which  the  Capi- 
tal of  a  Joint  Stock  Bank,  which  issues  notes, 
may  be  increased.  It  might  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  only  Banks  which  issue  notes  that  can 
thus  turn  their  Credit  into  Capital.  But  that  is 
a  complete  error.  We  have  seen  in  the  article 
Bahk,  that  the  very  essence  of  Banking  consists 
in  making  advances  by  creating  debts,  either  in 
the  form  of  bank-notes,  or  in  credits,  named 
Deposits.  Thus  all  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  of 
London,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England,  do 
business  exclusively  hy  creating  Deposits.  Now 
suppose  a  customer  of  one  of  these  Banks  has  a 
Balance,  or  Deposit,  on  his  account.  The  Bank 
determines  to  increase  its  Capital,  and  the  custo- 
mer wishes  to  take  part  of  tlie  Stock.  He  may 
either  pay  in  money,  or  he  may  give  the  Bank  a 
Cheque  on  his  account.  This  is  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  paying  the  Bank  in  its  own  notes. 
It  is  the  Release  of  a  Debt.  Supposing  he  has 
not  enough  on  his  account  to  pay  for  the  stock  he 
wishes  to  purchase,'  he  may  bring  the  bank  bills 
to  discount.  The  Bank  discounts  these  bills,  or 
buys  these  debts,  by  creating  another  debt,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Credit,  or  Deposit,  on  the  customer's 
account,  which  is  ^  Negative  Quantity,  exactly 
equivalent  to  a  Bank  Note.  The  customer  then 
elves  the  Bank  a  cheque  on  his  account,  that  is, 
he  releases  it  from  the  debt  it  has  just  created  in 


his  foyor.  And  that  Debt  released  tiken  beeome$ 
AuoMBNTATiON  of  CAPITAL.  That  is,  88  before, 
—  X  —  gives  ^-. 

206.  It  is  true  that  this  method  cannot  be 
adopted  to  so  great  an  extent  by  the  public  when 
the  Bank  does  not  issue  notes.  Because  the 
general  public  would  not  have  any  claims  against 
the  Bank,  but  only  its  own  customers,  and  those 
who  might  happen  to  have  cheques  given  to  them 
by  them.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Capital  of  all  Jcnnt  Stock  Banks  is  incrc^sed^ 
and  it  may  go  on  to  any  extent  without  any  pay- 
ment in  money. 

207.  In  a  precisely  similar  way,  when  great 
public  loans  are  contracted  for,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  them  is  always  created  by  means  of  Credit. 
The  customers  of  a  bank  wish  to  subscribe  to  a 
loan.  They  briifg  it  a  batch  of  bills  to  discount. 
They  draw  cheques  against  the  deposits  created 
on  the  discount  of  these  bills.  These  cheques 
may  be  paid  into  the  credit  of  the  great  con- 
tractors at  their  bankers,  and  transferred  an 
indefinite  number  of  times  without  ever  being 
required  to  be  discharged  in  money,  they  may, 
in  fact,  be  discharged  by  being  cancelled  against 
other  Credits. 

On  the  Extinction  of  CrediL 

208.  In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  exam- 
ined the  various  operations  out  of  which  credit 
is  generated,  and  the  transcendent  functions  it 
performs  in  production — it  being,  in  fact,  the 
grand  productive,  or  circulating  power  of  modem 
times.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  various 
modes  in  which  it  is  extinguished.  Because  it  is 
by  its  very  nature,  and  as  appears  by  its  very 
name,  transitory,  and  is  created  always  with 
the  express  purpose  of  being  destroyed.  It  is 
when  it  cannot  be  destroy^  that  it  produces 
such  dire  effects.  It  is  Unsxtinquishbd  Cbbbit 
which  produces  those  terrible  monetary  cata- 
clysms, which  shake  nations  to  their  foundations, 
scattering  ruin  and  misery  among  societies.  The 
inability  of  credit  shops  to  extinguish  the  credit 
they  have  created,  commonly  call^  the  fiulures  of 
banks,  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  terrible  social 
calamities  of  modem  times. 

209.  We  have  seen  that  in  commerce  bills  are 
created  by  the  transfers  of  commodities,  a  fresh 
one  being  created  at  each  transfer.  And  this 
debt  becomes  itself  a  transferable  commodity,  and 
is  capable  of  circulating  an  indefinite  number  of 
times,  like  money.  Thlfi  debt,  or  promise  to  pay, 
might  be  made  payable  in  anything  the  parties 
pleased— coin,  wme,  oil,  &c.,  &c. — and  in  some 
countries  is  so.  But  in  this  country,  instruments 
of  credit  are  always  expressed  to  be  payable  in 
money.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  a  debt  is 
only  a  lower  form  of  money,  and  hence  thm%  are 
four  different  ways  in  which  credit  may  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

1.  By  Payment  tn  Money. 

2   By  Exchanging^  one  Debt  for  another, 

3.  By  the  Creation  of  fresh  Debt  to  discharge 
the  old. 

4.  Where  parties  are  mutually  indebted  to  each 
other,  each  being  Creditor  of  and  each  Debtor  to, 
the  other,  they  may  make  a  Mutual  Release  of  Debts. 

The  different  proportions  in  which  these  various 
methods  are  employed  to  extinguish  credit,  have 
▼ery  great  effect  in  determining  what  quantity 
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of  specie  is  required  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of 
a  coantry. 

210.  Before  the  establishment  of  banks,  credit 
coold  only  in  general  be  extinguished  by  payment 
in  money.  But  of  course  the  same  quantity  of 
money  would  extinguish  an  infinite  series  of  bills ; 
in  fact,  it  is  always  by  the  circulation  of  money 
that  bills  are  extinguished.  Bills  are  always 
generated  by  the  circulation  of  commodities,  and 
always  extinguished  by  the  circulation  of  money. 
Each  manufacturer,  or  merchant,  would  sell  to 
a  number  of  wholesale  dealers,  who  would  each 
buy  from  a  number  of  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants.  They  would  then  each  sell  to  a  number 
of  retail  dealers,  who  would  each  sell  to  a  number 
of  customers,  or  consumers.  Many  of  these  cus- 
tomers would  pay  in  ready  money,  or  at  least 
they  must  all  do  so  ultimately,  so  that  the  retail 
dealers  would  always  have  a  constant  stream  of 
ready  money  coming  in  to  discharge  their  bills, 
as  they  fell  due  in  succession. 

Now,  as  each  wholesale  dealer  sells  to  a  number 
of  retail  dealers,  who  would  always  have  a  stream 
of  ready  money  coming  in  to  pay  their  bills,  each 
wholesale  dealer  would  always  have  a  sti-eam  of 
ready  money  coming  in  from  many  sources,  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  various  bills  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  would 
always  have  a  stream  of  money  coming  in  from  a 
multitude  of  sources  to  discharge  their  bills  to 
foreigners  and  producers  of  raw  materials.  But 
of  course  each  of  them  would  spend  a  certain 
portion  of  their  profits  as  revenue,  that  is,  they 
would  be  customers  of  the  retail  dealera.  And 
consequently,  by  these  means,  the  identical  pieces 
of  money  would  perform  a  perpetual  circoiation 
among  the  various  classes  of  society.  Each  per- 
son collecting  a  multitude  of  little  sums  into  one 
reservoir,  as  it  were,  and  then  discharging  the 
aggregate  so  collected  into  a  multitude  of  other 
channels.    And  ao  on  ad  infinitum. 

211.  Now,  the  least  consideration  will  show 
that  the  quantity  of  money  being  exactly  the 
same,  its  circulation  may  be  extremely  languid, 
moderately  rapid,  or  extremely  rapid.  And  as 
in  commerce,  assumed  to  be  sound,  profits  arise 
out  of  exchanges,  it  is  clear  that  within  certain 
limits  the  greater  the  profits  will  be,  according  as 
the  circulation  of  money  is  more  rapid.  Moreover, 
we  see  this,  that  the  quantity  of  credit  generated 
does  not  depend  simply  on  the  quantity  of  money, 
but  on  its  quantity  multiplied  into  the  velocity  of 
its  circulation. 

212.  We  thus  see  how  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  bills  of  lading  and  bills  of  ex- 
change is  illustrated,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
currency  question.  The  bill  of  lading  is  not 
generated  by  the  transfer  of  the  Property  of  the 
goods,  but  only  by  a  transfer  of  Possession ;  and 
when  the  possession  is  given  up,  the  bill  of  lading 
is  cancelled.  Thus  the  bill  of  lading  is  only  ex- 
tiDguished  by  the  delivery  of  the  very  goods  it  re- 
presents. Butbillsofexchangeare  generated  by  the 
transfer  of  the  property  of  goods,  and  are  abso- 
lutely severed  from  them,  and  circulate  indepen- 
dently in  commerce,  and  are  exchangeable  for 
money  at  a  given  time.  Bills  of  Lading  can 
never  exceed  in  quantity  the  goods  they  repre- 
sent; instruments  of  Credit  cannot  exceed  the 
Quantity  of  the  Curculation  of  Money.     Be  the 


circulation  of  goods  fast  or  slow,  the  quantity  of 
bills  of  lading  cannot  vary,  but  the  quantity  of 
credit  varies  with  the  circulation  of  money,  so 
that  if  the  circulation  be  increased  tenfold,  credit 
may  always  be,  and  is  almost  necessarily  in- 
creased tenfold. 

213.  The  preceding  considerations  show  that 
Credit  is  limited  by  the  Circulation  of  Money. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  some  substitute  for 
money  be  invented,  or  if  by  improved  methods  a 
less  quantity  of  Money  can  do  the  same  duty  as 
a  greater  quantity,  the  limits  of  Credit  may  be 
proportionably  extended.  And  new  metho<is  of 
extin^ishing  credit  would  come  into  existence. 
This  IS  done  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  iiisti- 
tution  of  Banks.  We  have  fully  described  under 
the  articles  Bahk  and  Cjubabino  Housb  how 
debts  are  extinguished  by  the  creation  of  new 
debts,  and  partly  by  the  exchange,  or  cancelment, 
of  debts  by  the  Bankers  itUer  se.  The  extension 
of  business  by  the  means  of  erecting  a  vast 
soperstructure  of  credit  upon  a  basis  of  bullion 
is  something  almost  incredible.  It  is  probably 
quite  safe  to  sa^  that  not  ftve  per  cent  of  com- 
mercial transactions  are  ever  settled  in  money. 
Such  is  the  proportion  of  DehtSy  or  Negative 
Quantities^  to  Money  in  Commerce. 

On  ike  Limits  of  Credit. 

214.  In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  lay  before  our  readers  an  exposition 
of  the  actual  mechanism  of  the  system  of  Credit, 
and  shew  its  powerful  effects  as  a  productive 
agent.  Credit,  in  fact,  is  to  money  what  steam 
is  to  water.  And  like  that  power,  while  its  use 
within  proper  limits  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
inventions  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
its  misuse  by  unskilful  hands  leiuls  to  the  most 
fearful  calamities.  It  is  chiefly  the  abuse  of 
Credit  by  which  that  over-production  is  brought 
about,  which  causes  those  terrible  catastrophes 
called  Commercial  Crises.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
sential to  ascertain  its  limits. 

215.  The  true  limits  of  Credit  may  be  seen 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Because  all 
Credit  is  a  Promise  to  pay  something  in  Future. 
And  that  '*  something,**  whatever  it  be,  is  the 
Value  of  the  promise.  That  something  need  not 
necessarily  be  money.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  it  should  be  anything  else.  The  practice  of 
interest,  or  usury,  was  in  force  before  the  inven- 
tion of  monev.  It  might  be  a  promise  to  do 
something.  As  an  example  of  this  we  may  take 
a  postage  stamp,  which  is  a  promise  bv  the  State 
to  carry  a  letter.  And  this  service  is  the  value 
of  the  stamp.  Now  it  is  quite  clear,  and  to  shew 
it  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  every  one*s  experience, 
that  a  postage  stamp  is  a  valuable  thing.  It 
passes  currently  as  small  change.  Now,  people 
take  postage  stamps  as  equivalent  to  pence,  be- 
cause they  often  wish  to  send  letters  by  the  post. 
The  recent  regulations  that  stamps  shall  be  con- 
vertible into  money  at  any  post  office,  makes 
them  in  all  respects  part  of  the  currency  of  the 
country.    They  are,  in  fact.  Id.  notes. 

216.  Now,  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  case, 
is  to  observe  that  the  naked  *^  promise  to  pay'*  is 
independent  exchangeable  property,  quite  distinct 
from  the  thing  itself,  and  it  may  circulate  in  com- 
merce just  the  same  as  the  thing  itself.  This  may 
sm*prise  some  readers  at  firs^  but  to  shew  its 
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troth  they  need  only  appeal  to  their  own  dwly 
experience,  where  they  see  Bank  Notes,  Cheques, 
and  Bills  of  Exchange,  cu-culating  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  millions,  and  performing  all  the 
functions  of  money.  We  shall  see  below  that  J. 
B.  Say,  whose  doctrines  of  Credit  we  shall  ex- 
amine in  the  next  section,  fully  acknowledges 
that  an  instrument  of  Credit  has  an  actual  value, 
and  may  perform  the  duties  of  money. 

217.  But,  of  course,  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
the  Value  of  the  promise  is  the  Thing  itself,  and 
consequently  if  the  thing  itself  fails  the  promise 
has  lost  its  value.  This  consideration,  therefore, 
at  once  indicates  the  limit  of  Credit  Assuming 
Credit  to  be,  what  it  is  in  its  best  known  form  in 
this  country,  the  promise  to  pay  money,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  every  future  payment  has  a  present 
value.  Consequently,  whenever  the  possession  of 
money  at  any  time  is  actually  certain,  the  Right 
to  receive  it  is  an  exchangeable  Property,  which 
may  be  bought  and  sold. 

218.  Commercial  Credit,  however,  does  not  rest 
upon  so  solid  a  basis  as  the  certaintv  of  being  in 
possession  of  money,  for  then  it  would  be  as  safe 
as  money  itself,  and  losses  would  be  unknown. 
It  is  based  upon  the  expectation  of  receiving 
money  at  a  certain  time.  A  trader  buys  goods, 
and  gives  his  promise  to  pay  money,  upon  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell 
them  for  money  before  the  bill  becomes  due ;  or, 
at  least,  that  he  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  money 
before  that  time.  That  is,  he  produces^  or  brings 
and  offers  them  for  sale,  in  the  nope  that  they  will 
be  consumed^  or  bought.  If  he  brings  forward  for 
sale  more  of  any  species  of  goods  than  is  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  sold  at  all,  or  if  they  are  obliged  to  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  they  cost,  that  is  over 
production.  He  must  then  pay  his  bills  out  of  any 
other  funds  at  his  disposal,  or  sell  other  property 
to  meet  them,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so  he  is  ruined. 

219.  In  times  of  great  speculation  and  great 
fluctuations  of  prices,  there  is  an  exceeding  danger 
of  over  production  by  means  of  Credit,  especially 
by  that  abuse  of  it  called  Accommodation  Paper, 
which  we  have  described.  A  new  channel  of 
trade  is  opened,  perhaps,  and  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  it  make  great  profits.  Multitudes 
of  others,  hearing  of  these  great  profits,  rush  in, 
all  dealing  on  credit.  The  market  is  overstocked, 
and  prices  tumble  down,  and  the  credit  created  to 
carry  on  these  operations  cannot  be  redeemed. 
Not  only  are  the  speculators  in  many  cases  ruined, 
but  also  frequently  the  banks  which  created  credit 
by  discounting  these  bills. 

220.  The  institution  of  Banks  and  Bankers, 
who  create  currency  by  means  of  their  Credit, 
either  in  the  form  of  notes  or  deposits,  gives  a 
great  extension  to  the  limits  of  Credit  But, 
nevertheless,  the  principle  of  the  limit  remains 
the  same.  The  increased  quantity  of  currency 
they  can  issue  by  means  of  their  Credit,  enables 
them  to  lower  the  rate  of  discount.  These  bank- 
ing debts  take  the  place  of  money,  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  money  for  all  internal  transactions. 
When  a  banker  has  created  these  debts  by  buying 
commercial  debts,  those  who  are  indebted  to  the 
banker  must  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  money,  or  of 
other  bankers'  notes,  or  of  the  banker's  own  notes, 
to  discharge  their  debt.  And  if  this  be  done  the 
Credit  has  been  sound ;   payment  in '  all  these 


forms,  u  we  have  seen  already,  being  abeolntely 
equivalent.  Hence  we  see  that  Cr^t  is  nerer 
excessive,  no  matter  what  its  absolute  quantity 
be,  so  long  as  it  always  returns  into  itself. 

221.  A  banker,  of  course,  can  only  maintain 
his  credit  by  being  always  supposed  to  be  able  to 
cash  any  reasonable  amount  of  his  liabilities  on 
demand.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  always 
maintain  a  certain  proportion  between  his  liabili- 
ties and  his  cash.  If,  therefore,  an  excessive 
number  of  debts  be  pressed  on  him  for  sale,  the 
same  result  must  follow  as  when  an  over-abundant 
supply  of  any  other  article  is  offered  for  sale  in 
the  market  They  must  fall  in  value,  that  is,  the 
rate  of  discount  must  be  raised.  By  this  means, 
if  done  in  due  time,  over-production  may  often 
be  arrested,  because  the  difference  of  1  per  cent 
in  the  rate  of  discount  is  sufficient  to  cnrb  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  enterprise.  If  that  is  not 
sufficient  still  more  stringent  measures  must  be 
adopted  until  it  is  effectual.  But  the  method  is 
infallible;  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  snf- 
ficiently,  nearly  all  production  might  be  brought 
to  a  standstill.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tionary measure  during  an  excessive  generation 
of  Credit,  which  drives  bullion  out  of  the 
country,  that  has  led  to  several  Commercial 
Crises.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  is  fully 
treated  of  under  Cruis,  Commbbgiai.,  and  £x* 

CHAHGSS,   FOBEIGR. 

SUCH  IS  THE  GRAND  THEORY  OF 
CREDIT. 


SECTION  IV. 

On  the  History  of  Ideas  on  the  subject  of  Credit^ 
and  an  Examination  of  the  Opinions  of  Modem 
Economists  on  it. 

222.  In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  given 
an  exposition  of  the  Scientific  Theory  and  the 
Mechanism  of  the  system  of  Credit,  which  will 
be  found  to  overthrow  many  of  the  current  notions 
on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  such  gigantic  import- 
ance that  we  must  now  examine  the  opinions  of 
several  eminent  writers,  and  see  how  far  tiiey 
agree  with,  and  in  what  respects  they  differ  from, 
the  views  in  the  preceding  sections,  and  more  par- 
ticularly how  far  they  differ  from  themselves. 

223.  We  have  shewn  in  §  87,  that  in  ancient 
times  Demosthenes  clearly  asserted  that  Credit  \b 
Capital.  We  are  not  aware  that  in  modem  times 
the  subject  excited  much  attention  till  the  ]7tb 
century,  when  several  writers,  seeing  the  immense 
benefit  which  the  Dutch  derived  from  their  bills  of 
debt,  wished  to  introduce  them  into  England,  but 
the  inflexible  rule  of  the  common  law  that  choses 
in  action  could  not  be  transferred,  presented 
for  a  long  time  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
such  a  plan.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  howevo-, 
the  extension  of  commerce  attracted  a  great  d)eal 
of  attention  to  the  subject  of  Credit,  and  multi- 
tudes of  pamphlets  were  published  advocating  the 
institution  of  public  banks.  The  notes  which 
were  issued  by  the  private  bankers  of  London 
showed  the  utility  and  the  convenience  of  the 
invention.  At  last,  after  several  attempts,  the 
Bank  of  England  was  founded  in  1694,  with  the 
express  intention,  as  was  very  clearly  stated  by 
its  founders,  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
currency. 
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224.  All  these  projects,  however,  were  for  the 
parpose  of  augmenting  Credit^  that  is,  paper  cur- 
rency convertible  into  specie,  and  therefore  of  the 
value  of  specie.  But  many  projectors,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  increase  of  the  currency  caused  by 
Credit,  began  to  devise  schemes  for  creating  paper 
money^  that  is,  paper  notes  not  convertible  into 
specie,  a  thing  of  a  totally  different  nature,  though 
often  confounded  with  it.  Among  these  were 
Chamberlen,  Asgill,  Briscoe,  and  others,  who 
wished  to  found  an  inconvertible  paper  money, 
based  upon  land.  The  most  famous,  however,  of 
the  advocates  of  this  plan  was  John  Law,  and  as 
it  was  in  fact  out  of  the  discussions  raised  by  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Mississippi  scheme, 
that  Modern  Political  Economy  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  arisen,  we  may  confine  our  attention 
chiefly  to  him. 

225.  Most  persons  have  no  other  conception  of 
John  Law  than  as  the  deviser  of  a  scheme  which 
produced  a  great  financial  catastrophe,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  South  Sea  bubble.  The  latter  was 
a  pure  swindle  and  fraud ;  and,  as  both  schemes 
produced  a  great  catastrophe,  about  the  same 
period,  most  persons  jumble  up  the  two  events, 
and  class  the  projectors  of  both  enterprises  under 
a  common  name. 

226.  This,  however,  is  a  very  grievous  error 
indeed.  Law  was  neither  a  swindler  nor  a  rogue. 
Even  his  enemies  and  those  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  his  system,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
his  personal  int^ity  and  sincerity,  and  even 
after  the  collapse  of  the  system,  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  country  treated  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. The  fact  is  that  his  writings  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes—those  upon  Banking 
and  Paper  Credit,  and  those  upon  Paper  Money, 
His  writings  on  Banking  and  Paper  Credit,  were 
originally  written  in  French  and  presented  to  the 
Regent  Orleans,  and  were  never,  that  we  know 
of,  translated  into  English.  His  treatise  on  Paper 
Money  was  originally  published  in  English,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1705. 

227.  Nothing  can  be  better  and  sounder  than 
his  writings  on  Banking  and  Paper  Credit.  They 
were  by  far  the  best  exposition  of  the  subject  that 
had  then  been  published,  in  fact  they  are  some  of 
the  best  that  exist  to  the  present  day.  But  the 
theory  of  paper  money  which  he  adopted  is  a 
totally  distinct  thing,  and  has  no  connection  with 
his  doctrines  of  Credit.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  examine  his  theory  of  money  here.  That  is 
fully  done  under  Curreuct  and  Law.  But  we 
may  olwerve  that  his  career  was,  like  his  writings, 
divided  into  two  distinct  operations.  We  have 
seen  under  Bankino  in  Fbancb,  that  so  long  as 
he  confined  his  operations  to  legitimate  banking, 
nothing  could  be  more  successful.  There  was 
scarcely  ever  such  a  marvellous  restoration  of 
prosperity  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  by  the 
institution  of  Law^s  Bank.  And  well  would  it 
have  been  for  him  and  the  country  if  he  had 
stopped  there.  It  was  only  when  he  put  into 
practice  his  theory  of  paper  money  that  the  mis- 
chief was  produced.  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
he  was  a  rogue ;  it  only  shews  that  his  theory  of 
money  was  erroneous.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  that 
has  innumerable  admirers  at  the  present  day,  and 
to  shew  its  fallacy  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  most  fundamental  subtleties  of  Politick 
Economy. 


228.  We  have  been  obliged  to  say.  this  much 
here  as  a  preface  to  quoting  anything  from  Law 
r^arding  Credit,  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguish^, as  we  have  said  above,  from  his  doc- 
trines on  Money.  His  writings  on  Banking  and 
Credit  are  contained  in  ten  Mimoiree  sur  les 
Banques^  fifteen  Lettres  sur  lee  Banques  addressed 
to  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  some  letters  on  the 
system,  all  in  French,  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  Guillaiimin*s  Collection  of  Modem 
Economists. 

We  shall  now  shew  that  Law  maintained  that 
Credit  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  money. 
In  the  first  Mimoire^  p.  521  of  the  volume  just 
mentioned.  Law  says :— "  Les  Credits  sont  n^ces- 
saires  et  utiles ;  lis  font  les  m^mes  effets  et  le 
m^me  bien  dans  le  commerce,  comme  si  la  quan- 
tity de  la  monnaie  ^tait  augment^e.''  He  points 
out  the  advantage  England  derived  from  the  in- 
stitution of  Credit  during  the  war  with  France, 
and  being  in  sreat  difficulty  from  want  of  money 
— **  s*est  avisee  d'introduire  des  Credits,  qui  ont 
suppl46  aux  esp^ces,  et  soutenn  ses  manufactures, 
et  son  commerce  qui,  sans  ce  seconrs,  auraient  6t^ 
ruinees  par  de  si  longues  guerres  qui  ont  caus^ 
un  grand  transport  d*esp^ces,  et  sous  lesquelles 
TAngleterre  aurait  succomb^  sans  les  Credits 
dont  elle  s'est  bien  servie.  Les  Credits  ont  non 
senlementsuppU^  aux  esp^ces  qui  etaient  trans- 
portees,  mais  ont  servi  an  dell^  et  ont  augmente 
ses  manufactures  et  son  commerce,  m^me  pendant 
la  guerre."  He  then  says: — "La  Banque  est 
nn  esp^ce  de  Credit,"  and  speaking  of  the  Bank 
of  England — "  mais  le  bien  que  la  banque  fait  en 
augmentant  le  quantity  de  la  monnaie."  He 
shews,  too,  that  its  shares  being  negotiable,  in 
many  cases  served  the  purpose  of  money.  At 
p.  545,  he  says: — "La  Banque  d'Angleterre, 
outre  ces  commodit^s  qu*elle  donne  aux  n4go- 
ciants  pour  faciliter  les  payments,  produit  nne 
plus  forte  circulation,  et  fait  le  m^me  effet  que 
si  la  monnaie  d*Angleterre  6tait  consid^rable- 
ment  augment^e,  comme  je  Fai  d4j&  remarqu^.*' 
And  at  p.  554:— "Done,  Tintroduction  d'un 
Credit,  dans  le  commerce  augmeutait  la  quantity 
de  la  monnaie  reellement,  et  faisant  le  mtoe 
effet  que  si  elle  ^tait  augmentee,  partme  plus  forte 
circulation  qne  ce  Credit  procure,  doit  diminuer 
le  prix  ou  inter^t  de  Targent."  At  p.  560: — 
"  La  circulation  des  billets  de  la  banque  dans  les 
provinces  ferait  le  m^me  effet  qui  si  la  quantity 
des  esp^ces  6tait  consid^ablement  augmentee, 
et  par  11^  soutiendrait  et  augmenterait  Tagricul- 
ture  et  les  manufactures." 

Law  also  saw,  of  course,  that  these  notes,  &c., 
were  of  the  value  of  money,  because  they  were 
exchangeable  for  money — "  ces  billets  6tant  sup- 
poses an  moins  anssi  bien  que  Targent  puisqn*  on 
les  pent  convertir  en  esp^ce-s  k  volenti." 

In  the  first  Lettre  sur  les  Bangues^  he  says, — 
"  Si  TEspagne  avait  c^d^  les  Indes  aux  Anglais, 
cette  nation  n*aurait  pas  tant  profits  de  ce  com- 
merce qu*elle  a  profit^  de  son  credit 

"  Avant  le  mort  de  Charles  II,  roi  d*Espagne, 
le  commerce  des  Indes  a  fourni  anx  Ajiglais 
environ  25  millions  par  ann^e  en  mati^res 
d'argent;  de  cela  une  partie  6tait  consommee, 
une  partie  payait  une  balance  due  alors  k  la 
France,  une  partie  ^tait  transport6e  par  la  Com- 
pagnie.  des  Indes  Orientales ;  il  n*en  restait 
qn*environ  8  millions;  ainsi,  poor  angmenter  la 
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monnaie  d'Asgleterre  de  400  millions,  11  anrait 
fkllu  50  ann6cs  d*an  commerce  bien  r^gU  et  sans 
interruption,  en  donnant  le  prodnit  et  manofac- 
tnres  dn  pays  en  ^change  de  ces  mati^res. 

"Par  rintroduction  du  credit,  I'Angleterre  a 
augments  sa  monnaie  an-del^  de  cette  somme,  sans 
avoir  donn6  en  ^change  ancnne  valeur  en  mar- 
ehandise,  car  le  credit  qni  circnle  dans  la  ville 
de  Londres  senle,  monte  k  plus  que  les  esp^ces 
monnay^es  de  la  France  et  de  TAngleterre. 
Ainsi  11  ne  doit  pas  paraitre  extraordinaire  que 
la  monnaie  soit  si  abondante  k  Londres,  les 
esp^ces  ne  faisant  pas  la  cimqui^me  partie  de  ce 
que  le  credit  fait. 

**Le  revenue  de  cette  augmentation  de  la 
monnaie  prodnit  annuellement  plus  que  double 
de  ce  que  le  commerce  des  Indes  aurait  prodnit, 
par  une  augmentation  de  Tindustrie  et  des  manu- 
factures de  ce  rojaume,  qui  out  ^te  port^  si  loin 
qu'elles  foumissent  la  plus  grande  partie  de 
rEurope." 

229.  These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
Law  knew  and  maintained  that  credit  was  sepa- 
rate and  independent  exchangeable  property, 
which  was  cumulative  property  over  and  above 
specie  and  commodities.  He  never  falls  into  that 
extraordinary  confusion  of  idea  of  believing  that 
Credit  is  the  transfer  of  Capital.  He  sees,  as  we 
have  said  above,  that  Credit  is  to  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  other  exchangeable  property  (§  23).  So 
also  Melon,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  his  Essai 
Politique  sur  le  Commerce,  in  the  same  volume, 
already  mentioned,  p.  757,  commenting  on  the 
political  arithmetic  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  says— "Au 
calcul  des  hommes  il  faut  ajouter  le  calcnl  de  ce 
qu*ils  valent  par  leur  travail. 

**Au  calcul  des  valeurs  numeraires,  il  faut 
t^outer  le  credit  courant  du  n^gociant^  et  son 
credit  possible.** 

230.  That  astounding  confusion  of  ideas  which 
prevails  through  so  many  modem  writers  that 
Credit  is  the  trcmsfer  of  something  began  with 
Turgot.  When  he  was  at  College,  and  only  22 
years  old,  he  began  to  reflect  on  Law*s  system, 
and  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Abb6 
de  Cic^,  Sur  le  papier  supplSe  a  la  monnaie, 
((Euores  de  Turgot  Vol  /.,^.94.  Edit  OuiU 
laumin.)  This  letter  contams  an  expression 
which  has  been  the  key  note  of  a  fallacy  which 
has  been  sedulously  propagated  from  that  day  to 
this,  by  a  long  series  of  writers  both  in  France 
and  in  England.  He  says:— £n  un  mot  tout 
Credit  est  un  emprant,  et  a  un  rapport  es- 
sentiel  k  son  remboursement.''  Here  we  see  the 
first  statement  of  that  gross  confusion  of  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  Credit,  which  is  so  prevalent.  Pre- 
ceding writers  had  always  seen  that  Credit  was  a 
species  of  exchangeable  property,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  money.  But  Turgot  makes  Credit 
to  be  an  operation.  To  say  that  Credit  is  a  loan 
is  as  gross  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  as  to  say  that  a  guinea  is  the  transfer  of  a 
book  I  Moreover,  the  word  loan  is  ambiguous. 
We  have  fully  explained  the  nature  of  this  am- 
biguity in  §  61,  where  we  have  shewn  that  in 
English  there  is  but  one  word  for  the  two  Latin 
ones  mu/tftim  and  commodum^  in  the  distinction 
between  which  lies  one  of  the  greatest  subtleties 
in  Political  Economy.  An  operation  on  Credit 
is  always  an  exchange,  where  the  property  of  the 
thing  "lent"  always  passes  to  the  "borrower," 


and  the  "lender**  receives  in  return  the  right,  or 
property,  to  demand  back  an  equivalent  to  the 
thing  ''lent'*  at  a  future  time.  Turgot  rightly 
enough  says  that  every  Credit  implies  a  future 
repayment.  That  is  true;  Credit  means  the 
Right  to  a  future  Payment  And  it  is  precisely 
because  this  Right  is  exchangeable  for  something 
at  a  future  period  that  it  has  value.  And  it  may 
be  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty. We  shall  see  afterwards  that  J.  B.  Say, 
whose  doctrines  we  shall  have  to  examine,  fully 
acknowledges  this. 

The  Opinion  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  Nature  of 
Credit. 

231.  The  controversies  about  Credit,  of  which 
the  germ  is  contained  in  the  extract  from  Tur- 
got, which  we  have  ^iven  above,  did  not  commence 
till  after  Adam  Smith*s  time.  He,  therefore,  did 
not  discuss  them.  Though  his  doctrines  on  the 
powers  of  Credit  are  self-contradictory,  as  we 
have  shewn  under  Cubsbhct  Pbihcipia,  he  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  himself  as  to  the  mature 
of  Credit.  He  uniformly  considers  Credit  to  be 
independent  exchangeable  property,  and  we  shdl 
now  show  that  he  classes  it  under  Capttai^ 

232.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  shewn  under 
Capital,  that  Smith,  in  a  passage  which  has 
been  most  unaccountably  overlooked  by  nearly 
every  writer,  expressly  enumerates  the  useful 
and  acquired  abilities  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  as  part  of  its  we^th,  or  fixed  CapitaL 
Now  as  a  man's  Credit  depends  purely  upon  the 
belief  in  his  character  and  abilities,  it  is  mani- 
festly according  to  the  very  definition,  Capital  to 
him,  by  means  of  which  he  can  make  a  profit. 
Thus  Smith  says,  Book  1,  c  x. — "  In  great  towns 
trade  can  be  extended  as  stock  increases,  and  th» 
Cbbdit  of  a  frugal  and  thriving  man  increases 
much  faster  than  his  stock.  His  trade  is  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  both, 
and  the  sum  or  amount  of  his  profits  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  trade,  and  his  annual 
accumulation  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his 
profits.**  Hence  we  see  that  Smith  places  Credit 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  stock,  and  as  he 
makes  a  profit  by  it  in  the  same  way  as  by  Stock, 
it  is  clearly  capital  to  him  as  well  as  his  Stock. 

233.  But  we  shall  now  shew  that  Smith  ex- 
pressly includes  Credit  under  the  term  (^ital, 
and  says  that  it  produces  exactly  the  same  effects 
as  money. 

Under  the  term  fixed  Capital  he  include  the 
abilities  of  the  people  upon  which  Credit  depends. 
Under  the  term  fioating  Capital  he  includes  four 
sorts.  The  first  of  these  he  says  is,  "  The  MOMf 
by  means  of  which  all  the  other  three  are  circu- 
lated and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers.** 

In  B.  2,  c.  ii.,  he  says,  "  Money,  therefore,  the 
gi-eat  wheel  of  circulation,  the  great  instrument 
of  commerce,  like  all  other  instruments  of  trade, 
though  it  makes  a  part,  and  a  very  valuable  part, 
of  the  Capital^  kcr 

Thus  we  see  that  Smith  expressly  includes  the 
wheel  of  circulation,  or  according  to  a  name  it 
has  received  since  his  day,  the  "circulating 
medium,**  as  part  of  the  Capital  of  the  conntiy. 

He  then  says  that  eveiy  saving  in  the  expeiioe 
of  collecting  and  supporting  that  part  of  the  cir- 
culating capital,  which  consists  of  money,  is  an 
increase  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  conntiy. 
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He  says  then,  ««The  sabstitution  of  paper  in 
the  room  of  gold  and  silver  monej,  replaces  a 
very  expensive  instrnment  of  commerce  with  one 
very  much  less  costly,  and  sometimes  equally 
convenient.  Circnlation  comes  to  be  carried  on 
on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  costs  less  both  to 
erect  and  to  maintain  than  the  old  one. 

"There  are  several  diflferent  sorts  of  paper 
money,  but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and 
bankers  are  the  species  which  is  best  known,  and 
which  seem  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.** 

Thus  we  see  that  Smith  expressly  includes  all 
forms  of  paper  credit  under  the  term  money,  or 
circulating  power,  which  he  has  already  said  is 
Capital. 

After  saying  that  if  people  have  confidence  in 
a  banker,  his  notes  come  to  have  the  same  cur- 
rency as  gold  and  silver ;  because  people  believe 
that  money  can  always  be  had  for  them,  he 
says,  "When  a  particular  banker  lends  among 
his  customers  his  own  promissory  notes  to  the 
extent,  we  shall  suppose,  of  £100,000.  As  these 
notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  money,  his  debtors 
pay  him  the  same  interest  as  if  he  had  lent  them 
80  much  money.  This  interest  is  the  source  of 
his  gain.  Though  some  of  these  notes  are  con- 
tinually coming  coming  back  on  him  for  pay- 
ment, part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for 
months  and  years  together.  Though  he  has  gene- 
rally in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to  the  extent 
of  £100,000,  twenty  thousand  in  gold  and  silver 
may  frequently  be  a  sufficient  provision  for  an- 
swering occasional  demands.  By  this  operation, 
therefore,  £20,000  in  gold  and  silver  perform  all 
the  functions  which  £100,000  could  otherwise 
have  performed.  The  same  exchanges  may  be 
made,  the  same  quantity  of  consumable  goods 
may  be  circulated  and  dbtributed  to  their  proper 
consumers,  by  means  of  his  promissorv  notes  to 
the  value  of  £100,000,  as  by  an  equai  value  of 
gold  and  silver  money." 

Thus  we  see  that  Smith  says  that  a  banker  may 
derive  exactly  the  same  profit  from  the  use  of  his 
Credit  that  he  would  from  actual  money,  and 
therefore  it  is  Capital  to  him.  And  he  shews 
that  it  has  exactly  the  same  effects  on  the  country 
as  so  much  money,  and  therefore  it  is  equally 
Capital  to  the  country. 

He  also  supposes  a  case  in  which  the  circulating 
money  of  a  country  should  be  £1,000,000  at  any 
time.  Different  banks  and  bankers  issued  paper 
to  an  equal  amount,  reserving  £200,000  to  meet 
the  demand  for  specie.  "There  would  remain, 
therefore,  in  circulation  £800,000  in  gold  and  silver 
and  £1,000,000  of  bank-notes,  or  £1,800,000  of 
paper  and  money  together.**  Thus  we  see  that 
Smith  classes  Paper  Credit  as  independent  ex- 
changeable property,  just  on  the  same  footing  as 
gold  and  silver.  He  then  says  that  such  an  emis- 
sion of  paper  will  release  a  quantity  of  the  circn- 
lating  money,  and  enable  it  to  be  exported  to 
purchase  foreign  goods,  and  to  be  invested  in 
foreign  trade,  and  he  says. — "Whatever  profit 
they  make  will  be  an  addition  to  the  neat  revenue 
of  their  own  country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund 
created  for  carrying  on  a  new  trade,  domestic 
business  being  now  transacted  with  paper,  and 
the  gold  and  silver  being  converted  into  a  fund 
fow  this  new  trade."  He  says  also  that  it  may 
be  applied  to  purchase  an  additional  stock  of 
materials,  tools,  and  provisions,  in  order  to  main- 


tain and  employ  an  additional  number  of  indus- 
trious people,  who  reproduce  with  a  profit  the 
value  of  their  annual  consumption.        *        * 

"When  paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rials, tools,  and  maintenance  which  the  whole 
circulating  capital  can  supply,  may  be  increased 
by  the  whole  value  of  gold  and  silver,  which  used 
to  be  employed  in  purchasing  them.        *        * 

"  When,  therefore,  by  the  substitution  of  paper 
the  gold  and  silver,  necessary  for  circulation,  is 
reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  part  of  the  former 
quantity,  if  the  value  only  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  four-fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  which 
are  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  it 
must  make  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  their  industry,  and  consequently  to 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  limd  and 
labour. 

234.  In  speaking  of  bankers  he  says : — "  It  is 
chieflv  by  discountmg  Bills  of  Exchange,  that  is, 
by  advancing  money  upon  them  before  they  are 
due,  that  the  great  part  of  banks  and  bankers  issue 
their  promissory  notes*  *  *  The  banker 
who  advances  to  the  merchants,  whose  bill  he 
discounts,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  his  own  pro- 
missory notes,  has  the  advantage  of  being  Bhle  to 
discount  to  a  greater  amount,  by  the  whole  value 
of  his  promissory  notes,  which  he  finds  by  ex- 
perience are  commonly  in  circulation.  He  is 
thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of  interest 
on  so  much  a  larger  sum.        *        *        * 

"The  banks,  when  their  customers  apply  to 
them  for  money,  generally  advance  it  to  them  in 
their  own  promissory  notes.  These  the  merchants 
pay  away  to  the  manufacturers  for  goods,  the 
manufacturers  to  the  farmers  for  materials  and 
provisions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent, 
the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries  with  which  they  supply 
them,  and  the  merchants  again  return  them  to  the 
bank  in  order  to  balance  their  cash  accounts, 
or  to  replace  what  they  may  have  borrowed  from 
them ;  and  thus  almost  the  whole  money  business 
of  the  country  is  transactedi)y  means  of  them.** 

235.  Thus  Smith  clearly  phices  Paper  Credit 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  Money.  He 
shewed  that  traders  made  a  profit  by  their  credit, 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  passages  he  shews  how 
bankers  make  a  profit  by  their  credit,  and  how  in 
process  of  time  the  greater  part  of  the  circulation 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  Credit.  In  B.  II., 
c.  IV.,  he  says : — "  The  stock  which  is  lent  at  inte- 
rest is  always  considered  as  a  Capital  by  the 
lender.**  Then  a  little  after—"  Ahnost  all  loans 
at  interest  are  made  in  money,  either  of  paper  or 
of  gold  and  silver.*'  •  •  "  The  quantity 
of  stock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
of  money  which  can  be  lent  at  interest  in  any 
country,  is  not  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
money,  whether  ]^er  or  coin,  Ac** 

236.  Thus  Smith  expressly  classes  Paper  Credit 
under  the  term  Capital,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
productive.  It  has  puzzled  many  persons,  how- 
ever, to  conceive  how  Credit  can  be  Productive. 
This,  of  course,  manifestly  turns  on  the  meaning 
of  Productive.  We  have  fully  shewn  under  Pbo- 
DucTioH  the  extension  of  meaning  which  Smith 
l^ve  to  productive  labour,  beyond  that  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  French  Economists.  He  says 
that  there  are  four  ways  in  which  Capital  may 
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be  employed  productively  (B.  11.,  c.  v.)— Ist,  in 
procuring  mde  produce ;  2nd1y,  in  manufacturing 
it ;  Srdiy,  in  transporting  it  from  place  to  place ; 
4thly,  in  dividing  it  into  small  parcels  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  customers.  Hence  we  see  that  he 
says  Capital  may  be  productively  employed  in 
buying  and  selling.  Now,  of  course,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  Credit  is  employed  in  buying  and 
selling.  Smith  says  that  the  labour  of  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  is  productive  because  it  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities  they  deal  in.  But 
persons  can  buy  and  sell  with  Credit  equally  well 
as  with  money.  Hence,  their  labour  is  just  as 
much  productive  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
And  here  we  see  at  last  the  root  of  the  difficulty 
which  many  persons  have  in  conceiving  that 
Credit  is  productive  capital,  because  they  evi- 
dently mean  by  production  an  increase  of  quan- 
tity. But  the  fact  is  that  circulation  is  one  species 
of  production,  and  hence  the  circulating  power  is 
Capital.  Now  the  circulating  medium,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  Money  and  Credit.  As  Smith 
says  (B  III.,  c.  i.) — "  The  great  commerce  of 
every  civilized  society  is  that  carried  on  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those  of  the 
country.  It  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for 
manufactured  produce,  either  immediately,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of 
paper  which  represents  money." 

The  extracts  which  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers  are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  Adam 
Smith  never  committed  the  extraordinair  error 
of  supposing  that  Credit  is  the  transfer  of  Capital, 
as  is  so  common  at  present.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  he  always  knew  that  Credit  is  independent, 
exchangeable  property,  and  that  it  is  PRO- 
DUCTIVE CAPITAL. 

On  the  Opinion  of  Jean  Baptists  Say  respecting 
the  Nature  of  Credit. 

237.  We  now  have  to  examine  the  opinions  of 
J.  B.  Say  respecting  Credit,  as  it  is  he  who,  fol- 
lowing up  the  erroneous  notion  of  Turgot,  in- 
vented  the  phrase  which  so  many  unthinking 
writers  have  echoed*  from  that  day  to  this,  that 
those  who  consider  Credit  to  be  Capital,  maintain 
that  the  same  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at  once  I 

238.  Credit,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  treatise,  is  a  species  of  incorporeiu 
property,  and  was  always  well  understood  to  be 
so,  until  Turgot  originated  the  erroneous  notion 
that  it  was  a  loan,  or  the  transfer  of  something. 
The  question  of  Credit,  therefore,  involves  that 
of  the  admission  of  incorporeal  property  into 
Political  Economy. 

239.  It  is  very  commonly  stated  that  J.  B.  Say 
was  the  first  Economist  to  introduce  immaterial 
products  into  Political  Economy.  We  have  already 
shewn  that  this  is  erroneous.  We  have,  besides, 
shewn  under  Capital,  that  Say  has  put  forth  the 
most  self-contradictory  opinions  on  the  subject 
We  have  shewn  that  in  one  place  he  says  that 
immaterial  products  are  not  capital,  and  that 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  people  are  not  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  that  in  another 
place  he  says  that  they  are  to  be  counted  as 
wealth.  That  in  one  place  he  maintains  that  all 
transferable  capital  is  composed  of  material  pro- 
ducts, having  an  intrinsic  value,  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  amass  and  transmit  to  another  person 
any  but  values  incorporated  in  material  objects, 


and  yet  in  a  note  to  this  very  passage  he  says 
that  there  are  capitals  not  incorporated  in  any 
material  things,  such  as  the  clientelU  of  a  notary, 
or  of  a  commercial  enterprise.  And  in  the  same 
volume  he  enumerates  other  capitals  not  incor- 
porated in  material  objects,  such  as  copyright, 
the  goodwill  of  a  business,  which  he  says  may  be 
bought  and  sold. 

240.  Economists  seem  to  be  the  chartered  libtf - 
tines  of  science.  Of  all  the  sciences  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  in  which  writers  are  permitted  to 
utter  the  most  contradictory  opinions,  and  yet  to 
be  considered  as  authorities.  We  have  seen 
Say*s  self-contradiction  on  the  subject  of  Capital ; 
we  shall  now  find  that  he  is  equally  self-contra- 
dictory on  the  subject  of  Credit. 

In  the  first  place  he  has  fallen  into  that  confu- 
sion of  idea  about  value,  which  has  ruined  so 
much  of  modern  economics.  He  repeatedly 
speaks  of  Intrinsic  Value,  and  of  Value  being 
something  inherent  and  innate  in  a  matter,  and 
yet  he  says.  Traits  dEconomie  Politique^  p  57 — 
*'  La  valeur  que  les  hommes  attachent  aox  choses. 
*  *  Toujours  est  il  vrai  que  si  les  hommes 
attachent  de  la  valeur  ^  une  chose,  &c ;  **  and  in 
a  note  to  this  passage  he  says — ''Ce  n^est  pas 
ici  le  lieu  d*examiner  si  la  valeur  que  les  hommes 
attachent  I,  une  chose  est  proportionn^e  ou  non  k 
son  utility  r^elle.  La  juste  appreciation  des 
choses  depend  du  jugement,  des  lumi^es,  des 
habitudes,  des  pr^ju^  de  ceux  qui  les  appre- 
cient.  Une  saine  morale,  des  notions  precises  snr 
leurs  v^ritables  int^r^ts,  conduisent  les  hommes  I. 
une  juste  appreciation  des  vrais  biens.**  Now 
what  can  be  more  self-contradictory  than  tiie  no- 
tion that  value  is  something  inherent  in  the 
substances  themselves,  and  then  to  say  that  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  judgment,  the  knowledge, 
the  habits,  and  the  prejudices  of  men  ? 

241.  Having  thus  shewn  his  self-contradictiotta 
on  the  conception  of  Value,  we  shall  now  come 
to  his  conception  of  Credit.  In  B.  I.,  c.  i^'of  his 
TraiU^  after  speaking  of  things  of  value,  such  as 
the  earth,  metals,  money,  corn,  stuffs,  &c^  he 
says : — ^  Si  Ton  donne  aussi  le  nom  de  riehesses 
k  des  contrats  de  rentes,  k  des  ^eU  de  commerce, 
il  est  Evident  que  c*est  parce  qurils  reoferment  un 
engagement  pris  de  livrer  des  choses  qui  ont  une 
valeur  par  dies  mimes." 

And  m  his  Cours  CompUtd Economic  Politique^ 
Part  I.,  ch.  I,  Vol.  L,  p.  67,  he  says :— "  La  pos- 
session exclusive  qui,  an  milieu  d*une  nombrense 
reunion  d*hommes,  distingue  nettement  la  pro- 
pri^te  d*une  autre  personne,  fait  que  dans  Tusace 
commun,  cette  sorte  de  biens  est  la  senle  k  laqu^ 
on  donne  le  nom  de  Richessb.  *  *  C*est 
\k  que  viennent  se  ranger  non-seulement  les 
choses  capables  de  satisfaire  directement  les  be- 
soins  de  Thomme,  tel  que  Tout  fait  la  nature  et  la 
soci^tl,  mais  les  choses  qui  ne  peuvent  les  satis- 
faire qu'  indirectement  en  fournissant  des  moyei» 
de  se  procurer  ce  qui  sert  imm^diatement,  comme 
rargent,  les  TITHES  DE  CREANCES,  les 
contrats  de  rente,  &c.** 

Thus  we  see  that  Say  expressly  enumerates 
Dbbts,  or  CasDiT,  as  Wbaltb. 

242.  Moreover,  in  B,  /.,  ch.  30,  of  the  Trqiti, 
he  saysr^CTne  billet  k  ordre,  une  lettrede  change, 
sent  des  obligations  contracts  de  payer,  ou  de 
faire  payer,  une  somme  soit  dans  un  autre  tenqie, 
soit  dans  un  autre  lieu. 
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<*Le  droit  attach^  k  ce  mandat  (quoiqne  sa 
valear  ne  soit  pas  exigible  h  rinstant  et  an  lieu 
oh  Ton  est),  Ini  donne  n^anmoins  nne  Valbub 
AcTUELLB,  pins  on  moins  forte.  Ainsi  nn  e£fet 
de  commerce  de  cent  francs,  payable  k  Paris  dans 
•  denx  mois,  se  negociera,  on,  si  Ton  vent,  se  vendra 
ponr  le  prix  de  99  francs ;  nne  lettre  de  change 
de  pareille  somme,  payable  k  Marseille  an  bout 
dn  m^me  espace  de  temps,  vandra  actnellement  k 
Paris  pent-^tre  98  francs. 

"  D^s-lors  qn*nne  lettre  de  change  on  nn  billet, 
en  verta  de  leur  valenr  fnture,  ont  nne  Vai^bub 
AcTOELLB,  lis  penvent  ^tre  employes  en  gnise  de 
monnaie  dans  toute  espace  d*achate,  anssi  la  pin- 
part  des  grandes  transactions  dn  commerce,  se 
r6g1ent-elles  avec  des  lettres  de  change.** 

Thns  we  see  in  this  passage  that  Say  maintains 
exactly  the  same  doctrme  as  we  have  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  sections,  that  an  instrument  of 
Credit  is  a  present  right  to  a  future  payment^  and 
that  it  is  separate  and  independent  exchangeable 
property.  That  is,  that  Cbbdit,  or  Debts,  are 
WEALTH. 

243.  We  may  also  qnote  another  passage  from 
his  Cours  (Part  III.,,  Division  III,,  ch,  27,  p, 
461,  Vol  L)  : — "  D  y  a  n^anmoins  nne  observa- 
tion impoi*tante  k  laire  relativeraent  anx  signes 
repr6sentatifs  des  monnaies.  C*est  qn*ils  sont 
capables  de  rendre  nn  service  exactement  pareil 
au  service  que  penvent  rendre  les  monnaies  qn*ils 
repr^sentent.  Si  quelqu'nn  souscrivait  nn  en- 
gagement par  leqnel  11  s*obligerait  k  livrer,  k  nne 
epoqne  d4sign6e,  nn  mantean  fait  de  telle  on 
telle  fa<;on,  cette  promesse,  qnoiqn*elle  f(it  en 
quelque  sorte  nn  signe,  nn  gage  de  la  possession 
dn  mantean,  ne  saurait  en  tenir  lien ;  car  nne 
fenille  de  papier  ne  garantit  pas  dn  froid,  comme 
fait  nn  mantean;  tandis  que  les  signes  qui  repre- 
sentent  la  monnaie,  penvent  la  remplacer  com- 
pl^tement,  et  rendre  tons  les  services  que  Ton 
pent  attendre  d'elle.  £n  effet,  les  qnalites  qui 
font  qn*nn  sac  d*argent  nous  sert  dans  nos 
^changes,  penvent  toutes  se  trouver  dans  nne 
billet.  Ces  quality,  vons  vons  le  rappelez, 
consistent : 

"  D'abord  dans  la  Valbub  qn'il  a.  On  peut 
donner  a  un  Ifilet  exactement  la  meme  valeur  qu^d 
une  somme  d^argenty  en  donnant  au  portenr  le 
droit  de  toucher  la  somme,  de  mani^re  k  lui  6ter 
toute  inquietude  sur  ce  remboursement ;  c'est 
ainsi  qu*nn  billet  de  banqne  peut  circuler  dix 
ans  en  conservant  une  valeur  de  mille  francs  sans 
qu'il  soit  rembours^,  seulement  parce  qu*on  est 
convaincn  qn'il  le  sera  dn  moment  que  le  portenr 
le  voudra,        ♦        •        ♦ 

"  Vons  voyez.  Messieurs,  que  toutes  les  qna- 
lites ntUes  de  la  monnaie  penvent  se  rctrouver 
dans  nn  signe  repr^sentatif,  qui  n*a  aucune  valenr 
par  lui-m^me,  et  tire  de  la  monnaie  m^me,  toute 
celle  qne  Ton  vent  bien  ltd  accorder." 

Hence  we  see  that  these  passages  assert  as 
clearly  and  explicitly  as  it  is  possible  that  lan- 
guage can  do,  that  Credit  may  be  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  money,  and  therefore  that  it  may 
be  Capitax,  just  as  money  may. 

244.  Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  these 
explicit  declarations  of  Say,  that  Credit  is  Wealth, 
we  will  now  place  before  them  the  passage  which 
has  been  the  foundation  of  such  an  immense  amount 
of  misconception.  He  says,  Traiti,  B  H.,  c.  8 : — 
»'  On  s*imagine  qnolquefois  quele  Credit  multiplle 
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lescapitanx.  Cette  erreur  qui  se  tronve  fr^qnem* 
ment  reprodnite  dans  nne  fonle  d*ouvrages,  dont 
qnelques  nnes  sont  m^mes  Merits  ex  profe'sso  sur 
r^conomie  politique,  suppose  une  ignorance  abso- 
Ine  de  la  nature  et  des  fonctions  des  capitanx. 
Un  capital  est  toujours  une  valeur  tres-reeUe,  et 
JixSe  aans  une  motive;  car  les  produits  imma" 
tSriels  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles  ^accumulation.  Or 
un  produit  materiel  ne  saurait  etre  en  deux  en» 
droits  a  lafois,  et  servird  deux  personnes  en  mime 
temps,  Les  constructions,  les  machines,  les  pro- 
visions, les  marchandises  qui  composent  mon  capi- 
tal, penvent  en  totality  ^tre  des  valeurs  qne  j'ai 
empruntdes ;  dans  ce  cas,  j'exerce  une  Industrie 
avec  nn  capital  qui  ne  m'appartient  pas,  et  qne 
je  lone;  mais,  k  coup  s<ir,  ce  capital  que  j'emploie 
n'est  pas  employe  par  nn  autre.  Celul  qui  me  le 
prfite  s'est  interdit  le  pouvoir  de  le  faire  travailler 
ailleufs.  Cent  personnes  penvent  m^riter  la 
m^me  confiance  que  moi ;  mais  ce  Credit,  cette 
confiance  m^rit^e  ne  multiplie  pas  la  somme  des 
capitanx  disponibles;  elle  fait  seulement  qu*ott 
garde  moins  de  capitanx  sans  les  faire  valoir.** 

He  also  says  in  his  Cours  (Part  /.,  c.  9^ — 
*'  Le  mannfacturier  qui  achate  k  Credit  des  ma- 
ti^res  premieres,  emprunte  k  son  vcndenr  la  valenr 
de  ces  marchandises  pour  tout  le  temps  oii  ce  der- 
nier lui  fait  Credit;  et  cette  valeur  qu'on  lui 
pr^te,  lui  est  foumie  en  marchandises  qui  sont  des 
valem*B  mat^rielles. 

"Or,  si  Ton  ne  peut  prater  et  empmnter  nne 
portion  de  Capital  qn*en  objets  effectife  et  mat€- 
riels,  que  devient  cette  maxime  que  le  Credit 
multiplie  les  capitauz  ?  Mon  Credit  peut  bien 
faire  que  je  dispose  d*une  valeur  mat^rieUe  qu'un 
capitaliste  a  mise  en  reserve;  mais  s*il  me  la 
prite,  il  faut  qu*il  demeure  priv^ ;  il  ne  peut  pas 
en  m^me  temps  la  pr6ter  k  une  autre  personne ; 
la  m^me  valenr  ne  saurait  servu*  denx  fois  en 
mfime  temps;  Tentrepreneur  qui  emploi  cette 
valeur,  qui  la  consomme  pour  accomplir  son 
operation  productive,  emp^che  qu*aucun  autre 
entrepreneur  puisse  Temployer  dans  la  sienne.** 

245.  We  have  now  to  remark  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary self-contradictions  of  Sav.  He  tells  ns 
expressly  that  instruments  of  Credit  have  an 
actual  value  in  respect  of  their  future  payment, 
and  that  they  may  be  made  to  have  precisely  the 
same  value  as  money  itself,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed in  purchases  in  all  respects  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  that  money  may.  Now  this,  of 
course,  by  implication,  admits  that  they  may  be 
Capital,  because  money  is  only  used  as  Capital, 
by  being  employed  in  buying  and  selling. 

246.  Having  laid  this  down  as  clearly  as  can 
be,  we  have  now  to  see  how  Say  proceeds  to 
contradict  himself.  He  says,  in  the  passages  last 
quoted,  that  Capital  is  always  a  veiy  real  value 
fixed  in  a  matter !  Why  he  himself  has  told  ns 
that  there  is  incorporeal  Capital  not  fixed  in  any 
matter  whatever,  such  as  Copyright,  the  goodwill 
of  a  business,  &c.,  &c.  He  then  says  that  imma- 
terial products  are  not  capable  of  accumulation ! 
What !  Cannot  a  man  be  possessed  of  £100,000 
of  Funded  Property  ?  And  of  the  Copyrights  of 
Books,  &c.,  and  of  a  number  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change ?  He  then  says  that  a  material  product 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  But  who  said 
it  could— except  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  famous 
Hibernian,  >- and  even  he  limited  this  power  to 
birds.     Neither,  however,  can  an   immaterial 
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product  be  in  two  places  at  once,  that  we  are 
aware  of;  bo  that  it  makes  not  mach  difiference  as 
to  its  capacity  of  being  in  two  places  at  once, 
whether  the  prodnct  is  material  or  immaterial. 
He  says  that  the  material  merchandise  lent  can- 
not serre  two  persons  at  once.  No  one  said  it 
conld;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  Because  it  is  not  the  merchandize 
whidi  is  the  Credit,  but  the  Debt  created  in  ex* 
change  for  the  merchandize,  which  is  a  valuable 
property  in  itself,  and  may  cither  be  used  to  buy 
other  articles,  and  therefore  is  productive  Capital, 
or  else  it  may  be  discounted  by  a  banker,  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  the  same  manner. 

247.  But  Say  himself  calls  these  instruments 
of  Credit,  Capital.  In  his  Court  (Pgrtie  IIL,  ch. 
xviii.J  he  says: — **Tout  particulier  pent  sous- 
crire  nn  billet  ordinaire,  et  le  donner  en  paiement 
d*une  marchandise,  pourvu  que  le  vendeur  con- 
sente  k  le  recevoir  comme  si  c*^tait  de  I*argent. 
Ce  vendeur  k  son  tour,  s*il  est  acheteur  d*une 
autre  marchandise,  peut  donner  le  m^me  billet 
en  paiement.  Le  second  acqu6reur  peut  le  passer 
k  un  troisi^me  dans  le  mSme  but.  \oilh  un  en- 
gagement qui  clrcule ;  il  sert  k  qui  vent  vendre ; 
il  sert  k  qui  vent  acheter;  il  remplit  Toffice  d*une 
Bomme  de  monnaie. 

**  La  valeur  d*une  signe  depend  de  la  valenr  de 
de  la  chose  slgnifi^e ;  mais  pour  que  cette  valeur 
soit  pri§cis^ment  aussl  grande  que  celle  de  la 
chose  dont  elle  est  la  gage,  il  faut  non-seulement 
que  le  paiement  du  billet  soit  indubitable,  mais 
qu*il  puisse  6tre  exige  k  Tinstant.        *        * 

**  Si  les  billets  de  confiance  peuvent  remplacer 
compUtement  la  monnaie  m6tallique,  il  est  Evi- 
dent qu*une  banque  de  cii'culation  augmente 
v^ritablement  la  somme  des  richesses  nationales ; 
car  dans  ce  cas  la  richesse  m^tallique  devenant 
Buperflue  comme  agent  de  circulation,  et  conser- 
vant  n^anmoins  une  valeur  propre,  devient  une 
valeur  disponible,  et  peut  servir  ^  d*autres  usages. 
Mais  comment  s*opdre  cette  substitution  P  Quelles 
en  sent  les  homes  P  Quelles  classes  de  la  80ci^t6 
font  leur  profit  de  Flnterdt  des  nouveaux  fonda 
qfouiSs  aux  capitaux  de  la  nation  P 

**  A  mesure  qu*une  banque  met  ses  billets  dans 
la  circulation  et  que  le  public  consent  k  les  re- 
cevoir sur  le  m^me  pied  que  la  monnaie  metal- 
lique,  le  nombre  des  unites  mon6taires  augmente. 
*  *  Les  personnes  qui  font  la  speculation 
d*envoverdesmonnaiesmetalliquesdansr6tranger, 
apr^s  les  y  avoir  vendues,  ou  les  avoir  employees 
i  des  achats  de  marchandises,  out  soin  de  se  (aire 
adresser  F^qnivalent  de  leurs  achats.  Ce  sont  Ik 
des  nchesses  r6elles  des  valenrs  ajoutSes  k  nos 
capitaux,  des  valours  sur  lesquelles  pent  s*exercer 
notre  Industrie,  et  que  notre  Industrie  r^tablit  k 
mesure  qu*elle  les  consomme,  pour  foumir  des 
avances  k  une  production  nouvelle.  Nous  aoons 
des  capitaux  de  plus^  et  la  valeur  capitale  qui 
Bervait  auparavant  aux  besoins  de  notre  circula- 
tion, n*est  pas  moindre,  puisqu*elle  est  remplac^e 
Chez  nous  par  un  signe  repr^sentatif  qui  en  tient 
lieu  par&itement 

^11  ne  font  pas  pourtant  pas  qu*on  s*imagine 
que  la  valeur  retiree  de  la  somme  des  monnaies 
et  aiout^e  k  la  somme  des  capitaux-marchandises, 
^gale  la  somme  des  billets  en  Amission.  Ceux-ci 
ne  repr^ntent  la  monnaie  qu*autant  qu*on  est 
toiyours  en  mesure  de  les  payer  k  bureau  ouvert; 
et'pour  cela,  la  banque  est  obligee  de  garder  daus 


ses  coffires,  et  par  consequent  de  retirer  de  la  cir- 
culation one  somme  quelconque  de  numeraire. 
Si,  par  supposition,  elle  met  dans  la  circulation 
pour  cent  millions  de  billets,  elle  retirera  pent- 
6tre  40  millions  d*esp^ces,  qu*elle  mettra  en  re- 
serve peur  faire  face  aux  rembours^nois  qui 
pourraient  lui  6tre  6ventuellement  demandes. 
Or,  si  elle  ajoute  k  la  quantity  de  monnaie  en  cir- 
culation, 100  millions,  et  si  elle  en  reture  40  de 
la  circulation,  c*est  comme  si  elle  en  ajontait 
seulement  60. 

**Nous  devons  k  present  d^sirer  de  savoir 
quelle  classe  de  la  soci^te  jouit  de  Tusage  de  ce 
NOUVEAU  CAPITAL.- 

Say  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  this  mew 
capital  is  employed,  and  who  reaps  the  profit 
of^it. 

Thus,  J.  B.  Say,  who  is  supposed  to  be  tlie 
Economist  par  excellence^  who  has  proved  that 
those  writers  who  maintain  that  Credit  is  Capital, 
are  such  poor  muddle-headed  creatures  as  to 
think  that  the  same  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  himself  expressly  declares  that  CREDIT 
IS  CAPITALIII 

On  the  Opinion  of  Mr,  J.  S.  MiU  on  the  subject 
of  Credit 

248.  Turgot,  we  have  seen  above,  was  the 
writer  who  started  the  erroneous  notion  that 
Credit  was  the  transfer  of  something,  and  J.  B. 
Say  extended  this  error  by  saying  that  <7edit 
could  not  multiply  capital,  because  the  same 
thiug  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once.  These 
two  sentences  have  been  repeated  by  a  multitude 
of  unthinking  writers  in  France  and  England, 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  number  of  writers 
who  have  reiterated  these  absurdities  is  so  great 
that  we  cannot  afford  room  to  examine  them  alL 
We  have  only  room  to  examine  what  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  has  said,  and  to  see  whether  he  is  more  con- 
sistent with  himself  than  Say. 

We  have  shown  under  Wbaith,  and  Mux, 
J.  S.,  the  unsteady  conception  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  of  the  definition  of  Wbai«th.  At  p.  8, 
Vol,  /m  he  says — '^  Everything  forms,  therefore,  a 
part  of  Wealth,  which  has  a  power  of  pnrcluifl- 
mg.**  And— ^  Money  being  the  instmmeDt  of  an 
important  public  and  private  purpose,  is  rightly 
regarded  as  Wealth ;  but  eveiything  else  which 
serves  any  human  purpose,  and  which  nature 
does  not  afford  gratuitously,  is  Wealth  also.** 
Here,  therefore,  are  propositionB  of  the  widest 
generality,  which  assert  that  whatever  can  be 
bought  and  sold,  no  matter  what  its  nature  be,  is 
Wealth.  Consequently  if  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  &c— or  Credit— can  be  booght  and 
sold,  they  are  Wealth,  by  the  very  fo(roe  of  the 
definition. 

249.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  MilTs  defini- 
tion of  Capital.  He  tells  us,  B.  I.,  c  iv^ 
that  money  may  be  productive  capital  by  being 
exchanged  for  other  things,  and  diat  AHTTHnta 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  exchanged  for  other 
things  is  capable  of  contributing  to  production 
in  the  same  degree.  That  is  to  say,  witiiout  in- 
quiring here  what  is  meant  by  production,  be 
says  that  money  may  be  productive  capital  by 
being  used  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  anything 
which  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  may  be  pro- 
ductive Capital  as  much  as  money.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of 
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Exchange,  ftc^-or  Credit— maj  be,  and,  are  ex- 
changed for  other  things  jnst  as  money  is.  Hence 
this  sentence  expressly  implies  that  Credit  may 
be  prodnctive  Capital  just  as  much  as  money. 

250.  Thos  we  see  that  Mr.  Mill  has  already  by 
implication  admitted  that  Credit  may  be  Capital. 
And  this  doctrine  we  shall  find  he  still  more  ex- 
plicitly states  when  he  speaks  of  Credit  itself. 
Chap  xi.,  B.  IIL,  is  headed,  *«  Of  Credit,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  money."  Now  we  observe  that  if  one 
thing  is  to  be  a  substitute  for  another,  it  must  be 
of  the  same  general  nature.  Not  so  high,  or  ex- 
cellent in  degree,  perhaps,  but  still  it  must  be  of 
the  same  kind.  Things  of  totally  different  natures 
cannot  be  substituted  for  each  other.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  a  man  cannot  get  xxx  ale  he  may  have 
to  put  up  with  swipes  as  a  substitute.  But  a  pair 
of  shoes  could  never  be  a  substitute  for  a  glass  of 
ale.  If,  therefore.  Credit  is  to  be  a  substitute  for 
money,  it  must  be  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
money.  Now  monev,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
separate  and  independent  exchangeable  property, 
and  consequently  Credit  must  be  so  also.  Money, 
if  used  in  a  certain  way,  is  Capital ;  Credit  must 
also  be  capable  of  being  used  as  Capital  as  well. 
If  money,  therefore,  is  capable  of  being  productive 
Capital,  Credit  must  be  so  likewise. 

251 .  Passing  over  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
to  which  we  shall  revert,  Mr.  MUl  says  in  §  3,— 
*^  For  Credit,  though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is 
purchasing  power.**  Now  here  is  a  striking  con- 
tradiction already  to  what  he  had  said  before. 
For  in  B.  I.,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  he  says 
that  anything  which  has  power  of  purchase  is 
Wealth.  Here  he  admits  that  Credit  is  pur- 
chasing power,  and  therefore,  by  his  own  shewing, 
if  it  is  purchasing  power,  it  is  Wealth ;  and  if  it  is 
Wealth,  it  may,  by  his  own  admission,  be  produc- 
tive Capital. 

252.  In  §  5,  he  says,  that  a  form  "in  which 
credit  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  currency  is 
that  of  promissory  notes.**  In  §  6,  he  says,  another 
mode  **of  making  credit  answer  the  purposes  of 
money,  by  which,  when  carried  far  enough,  money 
may  be  very  completely  superseded,  consists  in 
making  payments  bv  cheques.**  Here  we  see 
that  he  expressly  calls  the  Promissory  Note  and 
the  Cheque,  the  Credit. 

253.  In  the  next  chapter,  xii.,  we  shall  see  that 
he  expressly  allows  that  these  instruments  of  Credit 
are  independent  exchangeable  property,  and  valu- 
able things.  He  sajs,  §  1— *♦  An  onfer,  or  note  of 
handy  or  bill  payable  at  eighty  for  an  ounce  of  ^old, 
while  the  credit  is  unimpiUred,  is  worth  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  gold  it^lf ;  **  and,  **  But  we 
have  now  found  that  there  are  other  things,  such  as 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which 
circulate  as  money,  and  perform  all  the  functions 
of  it.**  Now  here  is  an  explicit  declaration  that 
Credit  performs  all  the  functions  of  money,  and 
therefore  as  one  of  the  functions  of  money  is  to  be 
productive  Capital^  it  follows  that  Credit  may 
also  be  productive  Capital. 

254.  In  §  2  of  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  that 
a  man  **  may  make  purchases  with  money  which 
he  only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only  pretends  to 
expect.  He  mav  obtain  goods  in  return  for  his 
acceptance  payable  at  a  future  time,  or  on  his 
note  of  hano,  or  on  a  simple  book  credit,  that  is, 
on  a  mere  promise  to  pay.  Ail  these  purchases 
have  exactly  the  same  effect  on  price,  as  if  they 


were  made  with  ready  money.  The  amount  of 
purchasing  power  which  a  pei*8on  can  exercise, 
IS  compost  of  all  the  money  in  his  possession, 
and  due  to  him,  akb  of  all  his  Credit.'*  "  He 
creates  a  demand  for  the  article  to  the  fall  amount 
of  his  money  and  Credit  taken  torelhery  and 
raises  the  price  proportionably  to  both.**  In  §  3, 
he  says — "  The  inclination  of  the  mercantile  pub- 
lic to  increase  their  demand  for  commodities  by 
making  use  of  all  or  much  of  their  credit  as  a  pur- 
chasing power.**  In  §  4—**  The  banker's  credit 
with  the  public  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as 
bullion  is  coined  into  pieces  of  money  to  make  it 
portable  and  divisible,  is  so  much  purchasing 
power  SUPERADDED,  lu  the  hands  of  every  suc- 
cessive holder,  to  that  which  he  may  derive  from 
his  own  credit.  •  ♦  Credit,  in  short,  has  exactly 
the  same  purchasing  power  with  money ;  and  as 
money  tells  upon  prices  not  simply  in  proportion 
to  its  amount,  but  to  its  amount  multipUed  by 
the  number  of  times  it  changes  hands,  so  also 
does  credit;  and  credit  transferable  from  hand  to 
hand  is  in  that  proportion  more  potent  than  credit 
which  only  performs  one  purchase.** 

255.  In  §  5,  he  says—**  Since,  then,  credit  in 
the  form  of  bank  notes  is  a  morepotent  instrument 
for  raising  prices  than  book  creoits— •  ♦  If  we 
consider  the  proportion  which  the  utmost  increase 
of  bank  notes  in  a  period  of  speculation  bears,  I 
do  not  say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the 
country,  but  to  the  bills  of  exchange  aJone,  the 
average  amount  of  bills  in  existence  at  any  one 
time  is  supposed  considerablv  to  exceed  a  hundred 
millions  sterling.  The  Bank  Note  circulation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  less  than  thirty-five 
millions,  and  the  increase  in  speculative  periods 
at  most  two  or  three.**  And  as  a  note  to  this 
passage,  Mr.  Mill  gives  a  table  of  the  bills  sup- 
posed to  be  created  in  several  years,  the  last  of 
which  is  1839,  when  the  bills  supposed  to  be 
created  amounted  to  £528,493,842.  Iii  ch.  xiil,  he 
says — **  After  experience  had  shewn  that  pieces 
of  paper  of  no  intrinsic  value,  by  merely  bearing 
upon  them  the  written  proTession  of  being  equi- 
valent to  a  certain  number  of  francs,  dollars,  or 
pounds,  could  be  made  to  circulate  as  such,  and 
to  produce  all  the  benefit  to  the  issuers  which 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  coins  which 
they  purported  to  represent — ^ 

256.  Now,  f^m  these  extracts  from  Mr*  Mill's  ^ 
work,  our  readers  will  clearly  perceive  that  he 
expressly  asserts,  as  positivelv  as  it  is  possible 
that  language  can  do,  that  Credit  is  independent, 
exchangeable  property  like  any  other.  That  it 
is  cumdative  property  to  money  and  commodities, 
and  that  it  may  oe  dealt  with  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  money,  and  may  produce  all  the 
effects  of  money.  Now,  as  this  Credit  is  nothing 
but  circulating  debts,  it  follows  clearly  fh>m  Mr. 
MilFs  own  admission,  that  Debts  are  Wealth. 
All  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
treatise. 

257.  In  B.  ni.,  chap,  xxii,  he  is  equally  ex- 
plicit— ^**The  same  effects  which  would  thus  arise 
fh>m  the  discovery  of  a  treasure  accompany  the 
process  by  which  bank  notes,  or  any  of  the  other 
substitutes  for  money,  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.** — **  The  value  saved  to  the  com- 
munity by  thus  dispensing  with  metallic  money, 
is  a  clear  gain  to  tiiose  who  provide  the  substitute. 
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They  hare  the  use  of  20  millions  of  circnlatiDg 
Tnedinm,  which  have  cost  them  onlj  the  expnse 
of  an  engraver's  plate.  If  they  employ  this  ac- 
cession to  their  fortunes  as  PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL,  the  produce  of  the  country  is  in- 
creased and  the  community  benefited  as  much  as 
by  any  other  CAPITAL  of  equal  amount.  *  ♦ 
When  paper  currency  is  supplied,  as  in  our  own 
country,  by  bankers  and  banking  companies,  the 
amount  is  almost  wholly  turned  into  PRODUC- 
TIVE CAPITAL.  •  •  A  banker's  profession 
being  that  of  a  money  lender,  his  issue  of  NOTES 
is  a  simple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occupation. 
He  lends  the  amount  to  formers,  manufacturers, 
or  dealers,  who  employ  it  in  their  several  busi- 
nesses. So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  oiher 
CAPITAL,  wfl^es  of  labor,  and  profits  of  stock. 
The  profit  is  snared  between  the  banker,  who 
receives  interest,  and  a  succession  of  borrowers, 
mostly  for  short  periods,  who,  after  paying  the 
interest,  gain  a  profit  in  addition,  or  a  convenience 
equivalent  to  profit.  The  CAPITAL  itself  in 
the  long  run  becomes  entirely  wages,  and  when 
replaced  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  becomes  wages 
again;  thus  affording  a  perpetual  fund  of  the 
value  of  20  millions  for  the  maintenance  bf  pro- 
ductive labor,  and  increasing  ]lhe  annual  produce 
of  the  country  by  all  that  can  be  produced  through 
means  of  a  CAPITAL  of  that  value." 

258.  Thus  our  readers  will  perceive  from  the 
former  extracts  that  we  laid  before  them,  that 
Mr.  Mill  expressly  stated  that  Credit  was  inde- 
pendent exchangeable  property,  whether  em- 
bodied in  the  forms  of  Notes,  Bills,  Bank  debts, 
or  anv  other  form,  which  was  capable  of  perform- 
ing all  the  functions  of  money,  and  therefore  bv 
implication  capable  of  being  employed  as  capital. 
But  in  the  last  preceding  extracts  he  expressly 
calls  bank  notes— which  are  Credit — ^Pbobuctivs 
Capital. 

259.  We  think  we  have  shewn  our  readers  as 
clearly  as  it  can  be  done,  that  Mr.  Mill  asserts 
that  Credit  is  Capital.  And  yet  will  they  believe 
that  he  not  only  denies  that  Credit  is  Capital,  but 
sneers  at  the  imbecility  of  those  who  thmk  it  is  I 

In  B.  III.,  chap,  xix  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from,  the  heading  of  the  chapter  is,  as  we 
said,  **  Of  Credit,  as  a  substitute  for  money,**  which 
clearly  affirms  that  Credit  is  exchangeable  pro- 
perty like  money;  he  says, — '^The  functions  of 
Credit  have  been  a  subject  of  as  much  misunder- 
standing, and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas,  as  any 
single  topic  in  Political  Economy. 

*'As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  notions 
entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  Credit,  we 
may  advert  to  the  exaggerated  language  so  often 
used  respecting  its  national  importance.  Credit 
has  a  great,  but  not  as  many  people  seem  to 
suppose,  a  magical  power ;  it  cannot  make  sorae- 
Ihing  out  of  nothing  [Who  said  it  could?  ]  How 
often  U  an  extension  of  Credit  talked  of  as  egmva" 
inU  to  a  creation  of  Capital^  or  as  if  Credit 
actually  were  capital ! !  I  t  Why  I  Who  has  said 
more  distinctly  than  Mr.  Mill  himself  that  Credit 
is  Capital?  The  vei^  object  of  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  extracts  is  to  shew  that  Credit  is 
Capital  n  It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
any  neea  to  point  out  that  credit  being  only  the 
permission  to  use  the  capital  of  another  person!! 
the  means  of  production  cannot  be  increased  by 
it,  but  only  transferred.    If  the  borrower's  means 


of  production,  and  of  emploprlng  labor  are  tn- 
creased  by  the  credit  given  hmi,  the  I^der's  are 
as  much  diminished.  The  same  sum  cannot  be 
used  as  capital  both  by  the  owner,  and  also  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  lent,  it  cannot  supply 
its  full  value  as  wages,  tools,  and  materials,  to  two 
sets  of  laborers  at  once.  It  is  true  that  the 
Capital  which  A  has  borrowed  from  B,  and 
makes  use  of  in  his  business,  ^ill  forms  part  of 
the  wealth  of  B  for  other  purposes;  he  can  enter 
into  engagements  in  reliance  on  it,  and  can  even 
borrow,  when  needfal,  an  equivalent  sum  on  the 
security  of  it;  so  that  to  a  superficial  eye  it  might 
seem  as  if  both  B  and  Ahad  the  use  of  it  at  once. 
Bnt  the  smallest  consideration  will  shew  that 
when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to  A,  the 
use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with  A  alone,  and  that 
B  has  no  other  service  from  it  than  in  so  fiu-  as 
his  ultimate  claim  upon  it  serves  him  to  obtain 
another  capital  from  a  third  person  C.  All  capital 
(not  his  own)  of  which  any  person  has  really  the 
use,  is  and  must  be,  so  much  substracted  from 
some  one  else. 

''But  though  Credit  is  never  anything  more 
than  a  Tbansfbb  of  Capital  from  hand  to  handT 

260.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  see  the  astonish- 
ing confrision  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Credit  in 
the  above  extracts.  In  the  first  set  Mr.  Mill  sees 
clearly  that  Credit  is  the  Promise  to  pauy  which 
he  over  and  over  again  says  is  independent  ex- 
changeable property,  of  the  value  of  money,  which 
may  be  used  in  all  respects  like  money  and  per- 
form all  its  frinctions.  And  therefore  it  may  be 
Capital  as  well  as  money. 

Mr.  Mill  says  that  the  Capital  (t.  e.,  the  goods) 
which  A  has  sold  on  credit  to  B,  are  so  much 
subtracted  frt»m  his  property,  and  cannot  be  used 
by  him  as  well  as  by  B.  But  he  wholly  forgets 
that  in  exchange  for  those  goods,  A  receives  B*8 
^  promise  to  pay,*'  which  is  a  debt,  and  in  fact  is 
the  credit.  And  this  debt  is  exchangeable  pro- 
pertv,  with  which  he  can  either  purchase  new 
goods  to  replace  those  he  has  sold  to  B,  or  he  can 
sell  it  to  his  banker,  and  receive  a  bank  credit, 
with  which  he  can  purchase  fresh  goods,  just  the 
same  as  he  could  with  money. 

In  the  second  extract  Mr.  Mill  has  changed  his 
conception  of  Credit  from  being  a  Promise  to  pay, 
or  a  Debt,  to  its  beingthe  Transfer  of  Capital!  ! 

Now  we  ask— Is  a  Bank  Note  the  transfer  of  a 
commodity  ?  Is  a  Ruinea  the  sale  of  a  book  ?  Is 
a  piece  of  independent  propertv  the  transfer  of 
something  else?  Is  a  table  the  transfer  of  a 
chair  ?  Is  an  independent  quantity  of  any  sort 
whatever  an  operatic  t 

Mr.  Mill  informs  us  that  Credit  cannot  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  Who  said  it  conldf 
Can  a  guinea  make  something  out  of  nothing? 
It  IB  not  Credit  that  makes  something  out  of 
nothing;  but  it  is  Credit  itself  which  is  a  valuable 
property,  which  is  created  out  of  nothing  by  the 
consent  of  the  wills  of  persons,  and  which  by  the 
reiterated  acknowledgment^  of  Say  and  Mill  is 
capable  of  performing  all  the  ftinctions  of  money. 
Now  money  becomes  Capital  by  their  own  ad- 
mission, by  being  exchanged  for  other  things,  or 
by  circulating  other  things.  Credit  may  be 
Capital  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

261.  Moreover,  we  see  how  completely  Mr. 
Mill  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  Credit  is  nerv 
anything  more  than  the  transfer  of  Capital*    It  is 
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wholly  nntnie  that  Credit  Is  always  created  in 
exchange  for  commodities.  As  we  hare  shewn 
under  Bank,  idl  profitable  banking  business  con- 
sists in  buying  debts  by  creating  other  debts. 
That  is,  Credit  is  created  to  purchase  Credit. 

After  this  exposition  our  readers  will  perhaps 
think  that  Mr.  Mill  is  not  exactly  the  person  to 
sneer  at  others  for  their  confused  notions  about 
Credit,  though  his  own  work  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  of  ideas 
which  he  says  prevails  upon  the  subject.  And 
many  may  wonder,  perhaps,  at  a  logician,  who  is 
unable  to  perceive  the  difference  between  an  in- 
dependent quantity  and  a  sale  of  goods. 

262.  Having  thus  demonstrated  the  confosion 
of  ideas  of  J.  B.  Say  and  Mr.  Mill  on  the  subject 
of  Credit,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  quote  from 
other  writers  who  have  fallen  into  exactly  the 
same  confusion.  We  have  seen  m  §  92,  93,  94, 
that  Bastiat,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  Mr.  Gilbart  have 
all  declared  Credit  to  be  {Mxiductive  capital.  But 
in  other  places  these  writers  have  all  denied  that 
Credit  is  Capital.  Bastiat,  in  his  Ce  yion  voit^ 
et  ee  qv^on  ne  voU  pat ;  §  ix.^  CrSdit ;  Mr,  M*Cul- 
loch  m  his  Commercial  Dictionary^  Art  Credit; 
and  Mr.  Gilbart  in  his  Lof^  of  Bankings  p,  278, 
all  deny  that  Credit  is  Capital,  the  two  former 
going  in  the  same  fallacy  as  that  of  Say  and  Mr. 
Mill  conceiving  Credit  to  be  an  operation. 

On  the  Opinion  ofM.  Cieezkowski  on  the  Nature 
of  Credit. 

263.  We  have  now  to  notice  a  conception  of 
Credit  which  was,  we  believe,  started  by  Count 
Cieszkowski  in  his  treatise,  Du  CrSdit  ,et  de  la 
Circulation  (Cisszkowski),  which  is  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  the  distinct  nature  of  Bills  of 
Lading,  Dock  Warrants  and  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  and,  which  is  fully  explained  in  §  4 
of  this  article.  Count  Cieszkowski,  seeing  that 
Bills  of  Lading  and  Bills  of  Exchange  both  circu- 
late in  commerce  by  indorsement,  has  drawn  the 
fklse  conclusion  that  they  are  both  of  the  same 
nature,  and  defines  credit  to  be  the  transformation 
of  fixed  capital  into  circulating  capital. 

264.  The  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  is  so  instantly 
apparent  to  any  one  having  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  law  and  commerce,  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  it,  only  that  it  has 
obtained  acceptance,  in  a  moment  of  oblivion, 
from  otherwise  excellent  Economists,  and  is  thus 
calculated  to  lead  to  serious  consequences ;  for  it 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  revival  of  Lawism. 
Thus  M.  Joseph  Gamier,  in  his  EUmem  de 
VEconomie  Politique,  c.  xix.,  treating  of  Credit, 
says,  that  there  are  three  definitions  of  it  First,. 
that  Credit  is  the  power  of  borrowing ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  an  anticipation  of  the  future.  Both  of 
these  definitions  he  rejects,  and  then  he  quotes  as 
a  third  definition,  **Le  Crddit  est  la  transforma- 
tion des  capitaux  ^^  et  engaqxs  en  capitaux 
clrculants  ou  dboaoes. 

**C*est  la  definition  que  propose  M.  Ciesz- 
kowski dans  son  remarquable  livre  sur  la  circula- 
tion et  le  cr^t,  que  Ton  comprendra  bien  en  se 
reportant  k  la  division  qu*Adam  Smith  a  faite 
des  capitaux,  et  qui  nous  semble  henreusement 
formulae.  EUe  traduit  bien  le  r61e  des  institu- 
tions dn  credit ;  elle  comprend,  comfil^te  et  rectifie 
les  notions  que  laissent  dans  Tesprlt  les  deux 


autres  definitions  qui  out  souvent  conduit  k  des 
consequences  &usses  et  dangereuses.** 

265.  After  quoting  some  passages  fit)m  MM. 
Cieszkowski  and  Chevalier,  regar£ng  the  effects 
of  Credit,  M.  Gamier  proce^^^^  Mais  il  s*en 
faut  qu*en  constatant  les  avantages  et  les  effets 
du  credit  on  se  soit  toujours  tenu  en  dehors  do 
rniusion.  De  ce  que  le  credit  met  en  circulaticm 
des  valeurs  fix^es,  engagees ;  de  ce  qu*il  fait  passer 
entre  les  mains  des  travaillenrs,  qui  les  rendent 
prodnctife  des  capitaux  restant  oisifs  et  infrnc- 
tueux  entre  les  mains  de  leurs  possesseurs,  on  a 
6t6  conduit  k  cctte  proposition  feconde  en  abus,  si 
on  la  prend  an  pied  de  la  lettre  que  le  crSdii 
multiplie  les  capitaux.  II  y  a  bien  une  chose  que 
le  credit  multiplie,  c*est  Taction,  c*est  la  force, 
c*est  la  fScondite  du  capital,  qui  d*abord  engaff6 
ou  oisif,  prend  les  caract^res  et  les  fonctions  da 
capital  circulant ;  devient,  dans  ce  dernier  cas, 
positif  de  neutre  qu*il  ^tait,  et,  dans  le  premier  cas, 
acquiert  une  action  de  plus,  Taction  du  capital 
roulant  qu'il  cumule  avec  celle  du  capital  engage. 
Mais  cette  transformation  en  am^Uorant  Tinstra- 
ment,  n*en  a  fait  ni  deux  on  trois  instraraents ;  en 
un  mot,  elle  n*a  multiplie  le  capital.  Quand  on 
emprunteur  iouit  de  ce  qu'il  n^avait  pas  le  prSteur 
en  est  prive ;  quand  un  escompte  est  effectue,  il 
n*y  a  que  les  roles  qui  sont  changes ;  celui  qui 
avait  Teffet  de  commerce  Ta  donue  contre  cies 
esp^ces ;  celui  qui  avait  des  esp^ces  les  adonnees 
contre  des  esp^ces;  celui  qui  avait  des  espies 
les  a  donnees  contre  Teffet.  II  pent  se  fiiire  que 
celui-ci  tire  un  meilleur  parti  de  Teffet,  et  celui- 
\k  un  meilleur  parti  des  esp^ces;  mais  en 
definitive,  il  n*y  a  rien  lA  qui  ressemble  k  la 
multiplication  dans  le  sens  littoral  dn  mot 

"  En  disant  que  le  credit  multiplie  les  capitaux, 
on  fait  d*abord  une  figure  de  rhetorique.  Cette 
figure  est  ensuite  prise  an  pied  de  la  lettre,  et  on 
est  conduit  k  penser  qu*en  creant  des  signes  de 
valeurs,  des  engagements,  des  papiers  de  com- 
merce, on  cree  aussi  les  valeurs  r^elles  corres- 
pondantes,  an  lieu'  de  voir  que  ces  derai^res  ne 
sont  detenues  en  echauge  que  par  une  veritable 
tromperie,  on  pense  qu'en  engageant  un  avenir 
incertain  on  cree  un  capital  futur,  an  lieu  de  voir 
que  ce  capital  n*est  encore  qu'une  esperance  on 
une  illusion." 

266.  We  see  in  this  passage  the  repetition  of  a 
phrase  originated  by  J.  B.  Say.  He  exclaims 
against  the  fiUlacy  that  credit  multiplies  ci^ital. 
But  no  one  says  that  credit  multiplies  capital. 
Credit  itself  is  capital.  Every  one  allows  that 
money  may  be  capital.  No  one  sa3rs  that  money 
multiplies  capitaL  All  that  is  said  is,  that  money 
being  used  in  a  certain  way  is  capitaL  Money  & 
used  to  promote  circulation  in  commerce ;  credit 
is  used  precisely  in  the  same  way.  M.  Gamier 
himself  admits  that  credit  multiplies  movement 
That  is  all  that  money  does.  Besides,  M.  Gamier 
himself,  while  protesting  against  the  doctrine  that 
credit  multiplies  capital,  goes  as  near  saying  so  as 
it  is  possible  to  do.  For  speakmg  of  banks  of  issue 
he  says  **Les  banques  de  dej^t  ne  ponvident 
operer  que  sur  une  masse  de  certificats  ou  de 
billets  egale  an  montant  des  valeurs  deposees, 
tandis  que  les  banques  de  circulation  peuvent 
emettre  de  biUets  pour  une  valeur  double,  mple,  et 
quadmple,  &C.,  du  montant  esp^oes  qui  composent 
leur  encaisse.  Ainsi  une  banque  de  curculation 
beneficie  les  escomptes  sur  les  billets  et  les  lettres 
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de  change  da  commerce  eomme  si  elle  aTait  un 
capital  triple  et  auadruple**  Thus  we  see  that  M. 
Garnier  says  that  the  power  of  issuing  notes, 
which  are  Credit,  is  jnst  the  same  as  if  the 
banker*s  capital  were  tripled  or  qnadmpled. 
Sorely  that  is  very  like  saying  that  Credit 
multiplies  capital,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  clear 
acknowledgment  that  Credit  is  Capital. 

267.  M.  Gamier  then  describes  the  Docks  and 
Dock  Warrants,  which  are  transferable  by  en- 
dorsement, and  he  says-*'*  Far  ce  proc6d^  simple 
et  fecond,  les  marchandises  sont  ^chang6es  avec 
la  m^me  facility  que  les  efifets  de  commerce;  un 
capital  immense  est  mobilise,  en  mdme  temps  que 
les  frais  de  manutention,  d*administration  et  de 
commerce  sont  r^duits  poor  la  plus  grande  com- 
modity des  n^gociants  et  an  grand  avantage  da 
consommateur. 

^  On  voit  que  le  warrant  est  aux  marchandises 
d^posees  dans  les  docks  ce  que  les  certificats  de 
d^p6t  furent,  dans  Torigin^e,  aux  monnaies  confis 
aux  Banques  de  d^pot.** 

Here  we  have  the  root  of  this  specious  fallacy. 
The  Bank  certificates  issued  by  the  early  Banks 
of  Deposit  were  similar  to  Dock  Warrants  in  this 
respect,  that  they  were  not  multiplied  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  bullion  deposited.  But  they 
di£fered  in  this  that  they  were  not  specifically 
appropriated  to  any  particular  quantity  of  bullion. 
This  distinction,  which  would  not  be  of  much 
practical  importance  so  long  as  the  method  of 
doing  business  by  the  early  Banks  of  Deposit  was 
adhered  to,  becomes  of  vital  importance  when 
Banks  began  to  discount  bills  by  their  own  notes, 
or  granting  credits,  and  is  in  fact  at  the  root  of 
the  currency  question.  The  fundamental  di£fer- 
ence  between  Dock  Warehouses  and  Banks  is  that 
in  the  former,  the  goods  deposited  do  not  belong 
to  the  Warehouseman,  and  he  cannot  make  a 
profit  by  using  them.  The  money  deposited  by  a 
banker  belongs  to  him,  and  he  may  trade  with  it 
and  make  a  profit  of  it.  Hence  the  promise  to 
pay,  or,  his  debt,  is  independent  of  any  particular 
sum  of  money,  and  by  the  principle  we  laid  down 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  every- 
thing which  circulates  separately  is  separate 
proi^rty,  and  an  Economic  Quantity,  both  the 
money  deposited  with  the  banker  and  his  promise 
to  pay  it  may  circulate  independently  as  separate 
property.  The  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  paper  documents  is,  that  Dock 
Warrants  are  always  bound  to,  and  mere  titles  to 
certain  goods ;  instruments  of  Credit  are  always 
severed  from  money. 

The  only  real  difficulty  which  embarrasses 
writers,  not  familiar  with  Law  and  Commerce,  is  in 
conceiving  and  holdmg  fast  the  conception  that  a 
debt  is  an  article  of  property.  When  M.  Garnier 
says  that  people  are  apt  to  think  that  when  they 
create  engagements  or  promises  to  pay  they  are 
creating  the  real  corresponding  values,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  must  be  very  loose  thinkers 
indeed  who  think  that.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
many  would  think,  when  they  gave  their  promise 
to  pay,  that  they  were  thereby  creating  the  money 
to  pay  it  with.  The  whole  doctrine  of  Credit  being 
Capital  is  contained  in  this,  that  any  independent 
exchangable  quantity  whatever  may  be  used  as 
Capital.  Credit  or  adebt,  &c.,  is  exchangeable  pro- 
perty, and,  in  fact,  under  di£ferent  forms  of  Bank 
Notes,  Bills,  Book  debts,  is  exchanged  for  other 


things  in  commerce  jost  like  money,  and  is,  in  foct, 
a  substitute  for  money,  and  hence  it  may  be  osed 
as  Capital  as  well  as  money. 

On  the  Opinion  of  some  Algebratste  reepeetiag 
the  nature  of  Credit^  or  Debts, 

268.  Havins  thos  shewn  the  contradictory  no- 
tions of  some  Economists  on  the  subject  of  Credit, 
we  may  as  well  examine  what  some  very  dis^- 
guished  mathematicians  have  said  abont  aebts,  or 
Credit  We  have  seen  that,  among  others,  Mac- 
laurin,  Euler,  Peacock,  and  De  Morgan,  all 
admit  debts,  or  Credit,  to  be  Negaiwe  QMontiiies, 
The  only  real  difficulty  consists  in  pfiving  the 
proper  interpretation  to  the  Negative  sign.  Euler 
and  Peacock,  in  the  extracts  given  above,  treat  it 
as  a  sign  of  subtraction.  But  if  these  distin- 
guished writers  had  reflected  on  the  general 
analogy  of  Physical  Science,  they  would  at  once 
have  seen  that  Negative  Quantities  in  Natural 
Philosophy  are  not  subtractions  from  positive 
ones,  but  Independent  Quantities  additional  to 
them. 

269.  Mr  Justice  Byles  long  ago  said  that  tiie 
species  of  Property  consisting  of  Credit  was  next 
in  magnitude  to  the  land  and  the  funds.  Since 
he  said  this,  Credit  has  enormously  increased,  and 
may  be  safely  asserted  to  exceed  the  funds  greatly 
at  present.  Suppose  that,  in  order  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  the  extremest  moderation,  we  place 
the  quantity  of  Credit  existing  at  the  present 
moment  in  Great  Britain  at  £1,000,000,000; — 
what  is  this  to  be  subtracted  from,  we  ask  ?  It  is 
quite  clear  it  is  not  to  be  subtracted  from  any 
thing  at  [all,  but  is  independent  property  additional 
other  property. 

270.  But  even  Dr.  Peacock  is  not  condstent 
with  himself  in  his  notion  of  Debts.  Because  he 
says,  in  the  extract  given  above,  that  a  Debt  is 
Property  owed,  and  that  the  release  of  a  Debt  is 
the  change  of  the  sign  of  aflfection  of  Prt)per^ 
owed  into  property  possessed.  Now,  tids  Is 
manifestly  a  different  conception  of  a  Debt  than 
its  being  a  subtraction  from  property.  But  it  Is 
equally  incorrect  A  debt  is  not  an  affection  of 
the  Property  of  the  Debtor,  but  a  Right  residing 
in  the  person  of  the  Creditor.  The  release  of  a 
Debt  is  the  destruction  of  this  Right  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties.  Thus  we  see  that  Dr. 
Peacock  is  again  in  error ;  for  he  says  that  the 
subtraction  of  a  Debt,  in  the  language  of  sym- 
bolical Algebra,  is  not  its  obliteration  or  removal, 
but  the  change  of  its  affection  or  character  ftt>m 
money,  or  property  owed  to  money  or  property 
possessed.  Now,  we  see  at  once  tiie  miscon- 
ception here.  The  debt  is  not  the  monej  cm-  the 
goods,  but  the  Right  to  demand  them,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Debt  is  the  abolition  or  the 
destruction  of  the  Right,  which  is  the  destruction 
of  Property. 

271.  Thus  we  see  that  out  of  these  conflictmg 
notions — 

Credit  is  hot  the  Tbamsfbb  of  anything ;  that 
it  is  NOT  an  Ofs&ation. 

Credit  is  hot  a  Subtbaction  fr(Mn  other 
property. 

Credit  is  not  a  title  to  any  specific  goods. 

Credit  is  mot  Money  or  Goods  owed. 

There  remains,  therefore,  onlj  the  last  om- 
ception,  that  Credit  is  a  mass  of  property  abbi- 
TiOKAi  to  otiier  property,  as  every  writer  on  the 
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subject  has  acknowledged,  when  treating  of  the 
instruments  of  Credit  themselves.  Thus,  even 
Mr.  Mill  says,  that  a  man's  purchasing  power 
consists  of  his  money  and  all  his  Credit,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "mass  of  Credit"  in  the  country. 
This  mass  of  Credit,  or  Debts,  however,  though 
additional  property  to  all  other,  is  negative  pro- 
perty by  the  admission  of  all  Algebraists.  The 
only  question  is,  what  property  can  be  additional 
and  negative^  or  niVBBSB,  to  money.  And  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  Money  represents  the 
proceeds  of  a  man's  past  industry,  and  therefore 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  additional  and  inverse, 
or  negative  to  that,  is  the  proceeds  of  his  future 
industry.  A  man*s  power  of  making  ftUure 
profits  is,  of  course,  additional  to  the  profits  he 
has  ahready  made.  And  hence  we  see  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Negative  Sign,  as  symbolizing 
FUTURITY,  is  the  only  one  that  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  the  case.  And  as  soon  as  this  in- 
terpretation is  adopted,  the  whole  subject  falls 
into  harmony  and  order,  all  difficulties  vanish 
like  the  mists  before  the  morning  sun,  and 
Political  Economy  is  brought  under  the  well 
understood  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Conclusion. 

272.  We  have  now  developed  the  Theory  of 
the  Negative  Sign,  and  of  Negative  Quantities  in 
Political  Economy.  We  see  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Negative  Sign,  not  as  Subtbactioit, 
but  as  Futurity,  has  at  once  doubled  the  extent 
of  the  science,  and  shewn  how  vast  masses  of 
property  which  have  never  yet  been  included  in 
any  English  work  are  to  be  classed.  And  yet 
the  immensely  greater  proportion  of  existing 
pr^erty  is  of  this  form  I 

We  have  seen,  too,  that  what  the  Algebraists 
we  have  mentioned,  and  hosts  of  others  have 
merely  noticed  with  a  passing  remark  as  Nega- 
tive Quantities,  contain,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  results  of  human  ingenuity.  For  that 
little  idea— apparently  so  simple — of  making  a 
Debt  transferable,  is  entitled  to  rank  in  its  prac- 
tical effects  with  the  most  splendid  discove- 
ries of  the  human  mind,  and  it  has  produced 
consequences  to  the  world  not  one  whit  inferior 
to  those  of  the  steam  engine.  The  simple  doctrine 
that  every  future  payment  has  aPassENT  Vaiub, 
which  is  independent  exchangeable  property,  and 
may  be  bought  and  sold  like  money  itself,  has  in- 
creased the  effective  force  of  money  tenfold,  with- 
out diminishing  its  value.  In  the  eloquent  and 
not  exaggerated  language  of  Mr.  Webster  (Bahk- 
IHG  IN  America,  §  448)  : — "  Credit  is  the  vital 
air  of  modem  commerce.  It  has  done  more,  a 
thousand  times,  to  enrich  nations  than  all  the 
mines  of  all  the  world.  It  has  excited  labour, 
stimulated  manufactures,  pushed  commerce  over 
every  sea,  and  brought  every  nation,  every 
kingdom,  and  every  small  tribe  among  the  races 
of  men  to  be  known  to  all  the  rest ;  it  has  raised 
armies,  equipped  navies,  and  triumphing  over 
the  gross  power  of  mere  numbers,  it  has  esta- 
blished nauontd  superiority  on  the  foundations  of 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  well-directed  industry.** 
It  is  to  Scotland  that  is  due  the  unquestionable 
merit  of  fijrst  having  developed  the  full  powers  of 
legitimate  credit,  and  it  is  this  subtle  ap;ent  which 
has  raised  her  to  her  present  position.  It  is 
Credit  which  produced  those  mighty  works  in 


England  during  the  last  century.  It  is,  among 
other  things,  the  want  of  Credit  which  kept 
Ireland  so  poor  and  barbarous  for  so  long ;  it  is 
in  the  establishment  of  solid  Credit  there  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  that  she  will  henceforth 
find  her  greatest  means  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  solid  system  of  Cr^t  which  is 
wanted  to  develope  the  resources  of  rejuvenescent 
Italy,  and  it  is,  above  all,  solid  Credit  that  is 
wanted  to  bring  out  the  boundless  resources  of 
India. 

The  exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Credit,  riven 
in  the  preceding  sections,  shews  how  utterly  nitUe 
it  is  for  merely  literary  men  to  write  books  on 
Political  Economy,  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  sup- 
pose that  definitions  are  of  no  consequence.  Who 
can  wonder  that  the  subject  has  been  thrown  into 
such  confusion,  when  such  contradictory  concep- 
tions are  held  of  the  very  nature  of  the  thins 
itself? 

To  explain  the  Theory  of  Credit  requires  the 
most  careful  settlement  of  every  single  term  and 
definition  in  Political  Economy,  a  thorough  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  history  and  the  law  of  Credit, 
Tone  of  the  most  abstruse  branches  of  law,)  and  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  mechanism  of  Com- 
merce. Even  this  is  insufl^cient  to  unravel  its 
perplexities,  whicih  have  only  finally  vielded  to 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  refined  discoveries 
in  Algebra  I  And  thus  we  see  how  wonderfully 
verified  is  the  prescience  of  Bacon,  who  so  ear- 
nestly preached  that  Natural  Philosophy  is  the 
only  sound  basis  of  exact  knowledge. 
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1 59.  Special  CfourU  of  Law  far  deereating  debts. 
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Banks, 

On  the  Limits  of  Credit. 
§  214,  215.  The  true  limits  of  Credit  indicated  by 

the  etymology  of  the  word. 
§  216,  217.  The  difficuUu  in  the  case, 
§  218-220.  The  limits  of  Commercial  Credit. 
§  221.  How  to  limit  Banking  Credit 

S»CT.  IV. 

Oh  the  Histobt  of  Ideas  oh  the  Subject  or 
Credit,  and  ah  Ezamihation  or  thb 
Opihiohs  or  Moderh  Ecohomists  on  it. 

§  222,  223.  Origin  of  Credit  in  modem  times, 
§  224.  Modem  Political  Economy  sprung  out  of 

the  failure  of  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
§  225-227.  Law^s  Theory  of  Paper  Credit  to  be 

distinguished  from    his  Theory   of  Paper 

Money. 
§  228,  229.  Extracts  from  Law,  shewing  that  he 

knew  that  Credit  ioas  equivalent  to  an  augment 

tation  of  money, 
§  230.  Turgot  originated  the  erroneous  notion  that 

Credit  is  an  operation. 
§  231-236.  The  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  on  the 

Nature  of  Cfredit^  shewing  that  he  always 

treated  it  as  Productive  Oqntal. 

The  opinion  of  J.  B.  Say  on  Credit. 

§  237,  238.  Say  followed  up  the  erroneous  notions 

of  Turgot. 
§  239.  Self-contradiction  of  Say  on  the  subject  of 

Capital, 
§  240.  Say's  self-contradiction  on  the  subject  of 

Value, 
§  241-243.  Say  expressly  classes  DebU  as  Wealth, 
§  244-246.  His     contradictory    conceptions     of 

Credit, 
§  247.  Say  expressly  calls  instruments  of  Credit 

Capital. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  on  the  subject  of 

CredU. 
§  248.  Mr,  MilTs  definition  of  Wealth  includes 

instruments  of  Credit. 
§  249.  His  definition  of  Ccgntal  includes  instru" 

ments  of  Credit. 
§  250-258.  Further  extracts  firm  Mr.  Milly  skew- 

ing  that  he  expressly  calls  Credit  Productive 


§  259.  Self-contradiction  of  Mr.  Mill.  He  ridi- 
cules the  notion  that  Credit  is  C^gntal. 

§  260,  261.  Mr.  MUTs  confusion  of  ideas  on 
CredU, 

§  262.  Other  writers  have  fallen  into  the  same 
confusion. 

On  the  opinion  of  M,  Cieszkowski  on  tke  Nature 

of  Credit 
§  263-267.  Error  of  M.  Cieszkowski s  opinion. 

On  the  opinion  of  some  Algebraists  respecting  the 

Nature  of  Cremty  or  Debts, 
§  268-270.  On  the  opinions  of  Euler^  Peacock^ 

and  other  Algebraists^  on  Credit, 
§  271.  What  CredU  is  not,  and  what  U  is, 
§272.  Conclusion. 
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CREDIT  FGNOIER.  — When  after  a  long 
period  of  inactivity  the  energies  of  a  people  are 
suddenly  tnmed  in  an  industrial  direction,  they 
find  innumerable  enterprises  which  would  be 
profitable  if  only  they  possessed  the  means  of 
setting  them  agoing.  The  quantity  of  money 
which  was  found  sufficient  for  a  non-industrial 
people,  is  now  found  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  increased  demands  for  it,  and  the  only  conse- 
quence can  be,  that  if  there  be  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  the  existing  quantity  of  money,  the 
rate  of  discount,  or  interest,  will  rise  proportion- 
ably,  and  rise  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  profit  firom  such  enterprises,  even  if 
effected. 

It  has  been  invariably  found,  therefore,  that 
whenever  this  takes  place,  there  are  abundant 
schemes  set  afloat  for  increasing  the  quantity  of 
money.  This  was  particularly  the  case  after  the 
restoration,  in  England,  when  men,  weary  of 
politics  and  polemics,  began  to  turn  their  attention 
more  to  commerce. 

Among  fields  of  enterprise  none  appeared  at 
that  time  more  promising  than  agriculture.  But, 
unfortunately,  all  the  available  specie  was  ab- 
sorbed in  commerce;  none  was  to  be  had  for 
agriculture,  or,  at  least,  except  at  such  rates  as 
to  be  a  practical  prohibition. 

It  was  this  real  want  that  gave  rise  to  the 
schemes  of  Asgill,  Chamberlen,  and  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  land  into  money, 
which  were  so  rife  at  that  period.  Among  all  of 
them,  John  Law*s  has  attained  the  greatest  name. 
He  perfectly  well  understood  the  powers  of  Credit, 
and  he  saw  that  Credit  was  an  increase  of  the 
powers  of  Money ;  but  he  saw  that  Credit  was 
limited  by  Money,  and  his  plan  was  to  devise  a 
scheme  by  which  paper  money  should  be  created, 
which  should  maintain  an  equality  of  value  with 
silver. 

He  supposed  that  if  the  land  were  mortgaged 
to  the  Government  it  might  create  paper  money 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  in  silver  of  the  land, 
and  that  this  paper  money  would  circulate  at  par 
with  silver. 

This  doctrine  may  seem  to  have  some  plausi- 
bility in  it,  and  has  many  modem  admirers.  But, 
nevertheless,  whenever  it  has    l>een    tried   in 

Practice,  it  has  uniformly  been  found  to  fail, 
'his,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  its 
error,  nor  to  detail  the  practical  examples  of  its 
failure.  (Bahkihg  m  Fbakcb:  Cubbbkct; 
Law.) 

Ten  years,  however,  after  the  fidlure  of  Law*s 
system  in  France,  the  Scottish  Banks,  by  the 
admirable  invention  of  Cash  Credits,  pushed 
Credit  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  legitimate 
limits,  and  realized  all  that  was  practicable  in 
Law*s  scheme. 

No  one  who  understands  the  subject  can  Mi  to 
see  the  enormous  advantages  of  paper  when  duly 
administered.  But  the  ereat  difficulty  in  all  sucn 
cases  is  to  determine  what  are  the  true  limits  of 
the  issues  of  paper.  That  is,  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  issuea  and  maintain  an  equality  of  value 
with  silver.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
problems  in  Political  Economy,  and  of  the  most 
momentous  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Seeing,  then,  that  paper  money  directly  based 
upon  land  was  a  failure,  and  that  the  invention  of 


Cash  Credits  could  not  be  carried  oot  by  tiie 
timid  and  narrow  system  of  foreign  banks,  the 
question  was  how  to  divert  CapitiU  to  the  land, 
without  creating  paper  money. 

At  the  close  of  the  seven  years*  war,  the  pro- 
prietors in  Silesia  found  themselves  in  a  state  of 
inextricable  embarrassment.  The  min  and  de- 
struction caused  by  the  war,  and  the  low  price  of 
com,  caused  by  the  general  distress,  made  them 
unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  Interest  and 
commission  rose  to  13  per  cent  They  obtained 
a  respite  of  three  years  to  pay  their  debts.  To 
alleviate  the  distress  arising  out  of  this  state  of 
matters,  a  Berlin  merchant,  named  Boring,  in- 
vented a  system  of  Land  Credit,  which  has  been 
very  extensively  adopted  in  Germany,  Russia, 
Poland,  and  lastly  in  France. 

Proprietors  of  land  can  no  doubt  borrow  money 
on  mortgage ;  but  in  every  conntiy  such  transac- 
tions are  attended  with  many  inconveniences. 
They  have  many  expensive  formalities  to  undergo, 
such  as  investigation  of  title,  &c  Moreover,  the 
difficulties  and  expense  of  transfer  are  usually 
very  great,  as  each  purchaser  has  to  undergo  the 
same  investigation  and  expense.  If  the  debtor 
fails  to  pay,  the  process  of  obtaining  redress,  or 
possession  of  the  land,  is  usually  very  troublesome 
and  expensive.  The  consequence  of  all  these 
obstacles  is,  of  course,  to  raise  greatly  the  terma 
on  which  money  can  be  borrowed  on  mortgage. 

The  system  of  Government  Funds  suggested  to 
Boring  the  idea  of  creating  a  similar  species  of 
land  stock.  The  Grovemment  could  usually 
borrow  much  cheaper  thaa  the  landlords,  because 
the  title  was  sure  and  indisputable,  and  there 
was  no  impediment  to  the  negotiability.^ 

Boring,  therefore,  conceived  the  idea  of  substi- 
tuting the  joint  guarantee  of  all  the  proprieton 
for  that  of  udividuals,  and  establishing  a  book  in 
which  this  hind  stock  should  be  regista^  and  be 
transferable,  and  the  dividends  paid  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  public  funds.  The  Credit, 
therefore,  of  the  Association,  was  always  inter- 
posed between  the  lenders  and  the  borrowers. 
Those  who  bought  this  stock  looked  only  to  the 
Association  for  payment  of  their  dividends,  and 
the  borrowers  paid  all  interest,  &C.,  to  the  As- 
sociation, which  took  upon  itself  all  questions  of 
title  and  security.  The  whole  of  these  obligations 
were  turned  into  stock  transferable  in  all  respgrts 
like  the  public  funds.  Such  is  the  general  di^n 
of  these  Associations.  It  is  plain  that  they  avoid 
the  rock  of  creating  paper  money,  while  they 
greatly  facilitate  the  application  of  Capital  to  the 
land.  They,  in  fact,  ao  nothing  more  than  turn 
mortgages  into  stock. 

There  are  different  methods  of  organizing  such 
Associations,  which  we  shall  describe  presently, 
but  we  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  system 
was  introduced  into  Silesia  in  1770;  the  March 
of  Brandenburg,  in  1777;  Pomerania,  in  1781; 
Hamburgh,  in  1782;  West  Prussia,  in  1787; 
East  Pmssia,  in  1788;  Luneburg,  in  1791; 
Esthonia  and  Livonia,  in  1803 ;  Schleswick-Hol- 
stein,  in  1811 ;  Mecklenbuiv,  in  1818;  Posen,  in 
1822;  Poland,  in  1825;  Kalenberff,  Gmben- 
hagen,  and  Hildesheim,  in  1826;  Wurtembeig, 
in  1827;  Hesse-Cassel,  in  1832;  Westphalia,  in 
1835;  Grallicia,  in  1841 ;  Hanover,  in  1842;  and 
Saxony,  in  1844. 

These  Associations  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
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The  first  are  private  associations,  and  these  again 
are  divided  into  companies  founded  bj  the  bor- 
rowers, and  financial  companies  fonnded  by  the 
lenders;  the  second  are  associations  fonnded  by 
the  State  or  the  provincial  authorities. 

The  fullest  information  respecting  these  Ck>m- 
panies  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Jo8seau*s  work, 
mentioned  below,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing details. 

Of  Private  Associations  formed  by  the  bor- 
rowers there  ar^— 

Pomerania. 

The  SociH^  de  Pomerania^  called  Landschaft, 
or,  Landschaft  Casse^  founded  in  1781,  with  an 
advance  of  200,000  thalers  from  Frederich  U., 
and  with  revised  statutes,  in  1846. 

The  Company  creates  negotiable  obligations  at 
3}  per  cent,  for  100  thalers  and  upwards,  and  3^ 
per  cent,  below,  payable  half-yearljr. 

The  proprietor  pays  4  per  cent,  mterest,  and  ^ 
per  cent,  for  expense  of  management. 

The  holder  of  the  obligations  has,  as  security 
for  their  payment,  the  entire  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  land  specially  mortgaged  for  them,  and 
the  liability  of  all  the  proprietors  of  the  circle, 
and,  if  that  should  fail,  all  the  proprietors  of 
Pomerania.  There  is  no  priority  of  preference 
among  the  obligations.  The  holder  may  take 
away  the  negotiability  of  the  notes,  which-  can 
only  be  restored  by  a  Court.  The  holder  cannot 
demand  repayment,  but  the  Company  may  pay 
off  their  bonds.  These  bonds  can  only  be  issued 
on  property  in  the  power  of  the  Company. 

The  head  office  of  the  Company  is  at  Stettin. 
A  royal  conmiission  has  the  surveillance  of  its 
operations,  and  presides  at  the  general  meetings. 
The  Administration  consists  of  a  director  and  two 
assistants.  There  are  four  departments  in  the 
country,  with  a  director  at  their  head,  and  several 
branches  to  each.  These  branches  have  to  make 
all  the  necessary  inquiries  concerning  the  property 
upon  which  loans  are  to  be  advancea. 

The  borrowers  receive  the  Company*s  bonds  at 
the  exchange  of  the  day,  in  sums  of  200  or  1,000 
thalers.  For  one-tenth  of  the  loan  they  may 
receive  100,  50,  and  25  thaler  notes.  They  may 
pay  either  in  money,  or  in  the  Company's  bonds, 
which  they  may  purchase  frt)m  the  public.  Over- 
due coupons  are  also  received  as  ready  money. 
Thus,  again  shewing  that  the  Release  of  a  Debt 
is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  money,  or  —  x 
—  SB  4.  X  -f-.  A  debtor  may  at  any  time  pay 
off  his  debt,  on  giving  8  months*  notice  before  the 
payment  of  the  coupons,  and  paying  a  deposit  of 
5  per  cent.  The  Company  ma^  also  redeem  its 
bonds  on  giving  6  months*  notice.  In  1837,  its 
bonds  in  circulation  amounted  to  55,602,844 
dollars,  and  they  were  above  par. 

Russia, 

The  Banque  de  CrSdit  System  was  founded  in 
1818,  by  Alexander,  who  advanced  funds  for  its 
organization.  It  extends  through  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Livonia,  £sthonia,  and  Courland. 

It  issues  bonds  transferable  by  indorsement 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  something  for  ex- 
penses, and  something  also  to  form  a  sinking  ftmd. 
Its  bonds  are  received  by  the  Government  at 
their  nominal  value. 


Poland. 

The  SociSii  de  Credit  Fancier  de  Pologne  was 
founded  in  1825,  and  reformed  in  1838.  It  issues 
bonds  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  transferable 
by  indorsement  or  delivery.  The  borrowers  pay 
4  per  cent,  interest,  2  per  cent,  to  form  a  sinking 
fund,  a  fee  of  1  florm  for  notes  of  200  or  500 
florins,  and  2  florins  for  those  of  a  1,000  florins. 
By  this  means  the  debt  is  redeemed  in  28  years. 
The  sum  advanced  does  not  exceed  one-bsdf  the 
estimated  value  of  the  land.  The  holders  of  the 
Company's  bonds  have  as  security,  besides  the 
lands  specially  mortgaged,  national  domains  given 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  bonds  are  issued  at  Warsaw,  at  the 
head  office,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  branches 
in  the  departments.  Debtors  may  free  themselves 
at  any  time  by  paying  off  the  debt  and  2  per  cent, 
additional.  A  general  meeting  is  held  every  two 
years,  at  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  presides. 
The  bondholders  also  have  meetings,  at  which  aU 
the  creditors  above  10,000  florins  have  a  voice  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  any  proposals  made  by 
the  Company. 

Oallicia. 

The  Company  of  Gallicia  is  the  only  Bank  of 
Credit  Fancier  in  Austria.  It  was  founded  in 
1841  by  the  Provincial  Estates.  It  issues  bonds 
of  from  100  to  1,000  florins,  bearing  interest  at  4 
per  cent.  Besides  the  4  per  cent,  the  borrower 
pays  1  per  cent,  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  a  single 
payment  of  3  per  cent,  to  form  a  reserve  fund,  \ 
per  cent,  for  cost  of  management,  and  the  first  six 
months*  interest  in  advance,  on  receiving  the  loan. 
The  bonds  cannot  be  issued  for  less  than  1,000 
florins,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
free  value  of  the  land.  The  holders  of  the  bonds 
may  be  compelled  to  receive  payment  of  them  on 
receiving  6  months*  notice.  The  debtors  may 
always  pay  off  their  obligations  by  adding  6 
months*  interest.  In  1843  the  Company*s  bonds 
in  circulation  amounted  to  1M14,016  francs. 

Wurtemherg, 

The  Wurtembergischer  Creditvereinmisfoxmded 
in  1827,  and  its  statutes  revised  in  1831.  It 
differs  from  the  preceding  Companies  so  far  that 
it  advances  the  money  itself  to  the  borrowers, 
and  not  merely  its  bonas.  Its  operations  were  at 
first  limited  to  6  millions  of  florins,  but  it  has  the 
right  of  contracting  new  loans.  The  Company 
gives  to  its  creditors  negotiable  bonds,  which  may 
be  divided  into  100,  200,  500,  or  1,000  florins. 
They  bear  interest  at  3  per  cent.  The  Company 
only  lends  on  first  mortgages,  and  to  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  the  value,  or  two-fifths  of  the  in- 
come. The  borrowers,  besides  the  3  per  cent, 
interest,  pay  |  per  cent  for  cost  of  management ; 
1  per  cent  as  a  sinking  fund,  by  which  the  loan 
is  redeemed  in  48  years. 

The  Compiuiy  makes  profits  by  the  debtors 
paying  their  interest  half-yearly,  while  it  only 
pays  its  creditors  yearly.  The  debtors  also  par 
their  interest  6  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  half 
year.  At  the  redemption  of  the  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  48  years,  the  debtors  pay  two  years*  inte- 
rest to  form  a  reserve  fund,  and  to  free  themselves 
from  tiieir  joint  liability.  They  must  also  pay  ^ 
per  oent  of  their  actual  debt  for  cost  of  manage- 
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ment,  and  a  premium  of  4^  per  cent  on  the 
advance,  and  when  they  wish  to  pay  off  any  part 
of  their  debt  before  it  is  dne,  they  mnst  pay  10 
per  cent,  additional.  The  contribution  to  the 
sinking  fond  varies  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
borrower,  so  that  he  may  pay  off  the  debt  at  the 
minimum  of  10  years,  or  the  maximum  of  50. 
In  1846  the  Company  had  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  1 1,936,930  francs  in  circulation,  which  stood  at 
a  premium  of  12  per  cent. 

Saxony, 

There  are  two  Land  Credit  Banks  in  Saxony, 
one  private  and  the  other  public.  The  private 
one  is  called  the  Union  de  Vridit  des  pay*  Here- 
ditaires^  created  in  May,  1844,  with  revised 
statutes  in  1849.  It  advances  on  both  nobles* 
and  peasants*  land,  which  produce  not  less  than 
1,256  fruics  a  year.  It  makes  its  loans  by  bonds 
of  500,  100,  and  25  thalers,  at  an  agreed  rate  of 
interest,  and  to  not  less  than  3,756  francs,  and 
not  more  than  half  of  the  value  of  the  land. 
Debtors  must  pay  half-yearly,  and  three  months 
before  the  Company  pays  its  dividends.'  The 
public  authorities  and  trustees  are  authorized  to 
invest  frinds  at  their  command  in  these  bonds. 
In  1849  those  in  circulation  amounted  to  4,470,656 
francs. 

Sanover. 

Hanover  has  one  public  and  four  private  as- 
sociations of  Cridit  Fonder.    The  private  ones 


1.  InsHtut  de  CrSdit  ffypothScaire  de  Lunehurg^ 
founded  in  1790,  for  making  advances  to  the 
nobles.  Its  bonds  are  not  less  than  200  thalers. 
It  pays  dividends  of  3  per  cent,  half-yearly.  The 
borrower  pajrs  5  per  cent,  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  44  per  cent,  afterwards  half-yearly.  It  never 
can  oemand  more  than  5  per  cent,  from  the 
debtors,  but  if  it  is  obliged  to  pay  more  than  3 
per  cent,  on  what  it  borrows,  it  may  takfe  the 
difference  from  the  sum  paid  towai'ds  the  sinking 
fund.  The  debtors  may  pay  by  instalments  of 
50, 100, 200,  or  more,  thalers,  on  giving  six  months* 
notice.  If  they  redeem  the  debt  before  the  end 
of  five  years  they  must  pay  2  per  cent.,  after  that  ^ 
per  cent.  The  debtors  pay  2  per  cent,  for  the 
first  five  years,  and  i  per  cent,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventeenth  years. 

2.  Association  de  Cridit  pour  Vordre  iguestre 
des  prindpautis  de  Kalenberg^  Chttbenhagen^  et 
Hildesheim,  This  Company  was  founded  in  1 825, 
and  by  new  statutes  in  1838  was  enabled  to  make 
advances  on  peasants*  land,  if  not  less  than  6,000 
thalers  in  value.  Its  organization  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Lnnebnrg.  In  1844  its  bonds 
in  circulation  were  only  1,500,000  thalers. 

3.  Etablissement  de  Cridit  pour  Vordre  Squestre 
des  prindpautis  de  Breme  et  de  Verden,  This 
Company  was  founded  in  1826.  Its  statutes  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  Luneburg. 
It  charges  4^  per  cent,  when  it  advances  to  the 
value  of  one-half  of  the  land.  The  debtors  may 
redeem  their  debts,  either  in  72  years  by  paying 
^  per  cent. ;  in  56  years  by  paying  ^  per  cent. ; 
in  47  years  by  paying  f  per  cent ;  or  in  41  years 
by  paying  1  per  cent.  The  charge  for  cost  of 
management  is  not  to  exceed  ^  per  cent 

4.  jissodatUm  de  Cridit  pour  les  propriitaires 
dans  les  prindpauU  de  la  Frise  Orientale^  H  de 


ffarlinger'land.    Tills  is  a  small  establisluiient, 
founded  in  1828« 

MecklenJmrg^Schwerin  and  StreUtz. 

These  two  Grand  Duchies  have  a  Bank  of 
Cridit  Fonder  between  them.  This  was  among 
the  earliest  founded,  and  was  remodelled  in  1818. 
It  issues  bonds  varying  from  1,000  to  25  thalers, 
bearing  ^  per  cent  interest  The  debtors  pay, 
besides  thisi  nterest,  \  per  cent,  half-yearly,  as 
well  as  a  premium  of  \  per  cent  on  the  loan,  to 
cover  cost  of  management,  and  \  per  cent  to  form 
a  jinking  fund.  The  debtors  may  redeem  their 
debts  in  advance  by  buying  up  the  Company's 
bonds. 

Hamburg, 

A  private  CaiMse  de  Cridit  pour  Us  propriiiSs 
et  les  terrains  de  la  mile  de  Hamburg  was  founded 
in  1832,  and  its  statutes  revised  in  1844.  Its 
intention  is  to  form  a  fund  by  gradual  contribu- 
tions, '  to  make  advances  to  proprietors  whose 
lands  are  m(»rtgaged  and  the  sums  demanded  by 
the  mortgagees,  and  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a 
yearly  sinking  frmd.  There  are  three  classes 
whom  this  Company  is  intended  to  benefit:  I, 
Proprietors  of  land  situated  in  Hiunbnrg,  who 
may  place  their  money  at  interest  in  it ;  2ndly, 
Proprietors  whom  the  Company  guarantees 
against  their  creditors  to  the  extent  of  f  of  their 
property;  and  3rdly,  Private  persons  who  wish 
to  buy  real  property  by  making  annual  payments. 

Those  of  the  first  class  pay  2  per  cent  on  the 
estimated  value  of  their  property  on  entering,  as 
well  as  i  per  cent,  half-yearly.  The  Company 
pays  2^  per  cent,  on  these  sums,  when  they 
amount  to  1,000  marcs-banco.  Profnietors  wh^ 
wish  repayment  must  give  6  months' notice;  they 
may  receive  a  bond  if  they  please. 

The  contributions  paid  by  the  second  class  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  The  property  is  re- 
valued every  five  years.  The  guarantee  of  the 
Company  consists  in  this,  that  the  proprietors  can 
claim  its  assistance  when  the  payment  of  the  debt 
is  demanded  from  them,  and  they  cannot  get  it 
elsewhere  at  4  per  cent  Those  of  whom  payment 
is  demanded  must  give  notice  to  the  Company 
within  4  weeks,  and  must  themselves  endeavour 
to  raise  the  money.  If  the  Company  has  to  pay 
off  the  debt,  it  succeeds  to  the  rights  of  the 
creditor.  The  debtor  must  tiien  pay  4  per  cent 
per  annum,  besides  his  otiier  contributions ;  but 
he  is  not  liable  to  be  called  on  to  pay  the  capitaL 
But  he  may  pay  it  off  on  giving  6  months'  notice. 

Those  of  the  third  class  specify  the  capital  they 
require,  for  which  they  receive  a  note.  The  pay- 
ments are  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  daas. 
But  if  they  place  a  sum  in  it  they  receive  2^  per 
cent,  interest.  When  the  purchase  is  made  they 
may  enter  either  of  the  otlier  classes.    The  Com- 

ry  receives  deposits  from  the  public,  in  return 
which  they  give  bonds  bearing  interest  at  3 
per  cent  above  that  sum,  payable  yearly. 

Denmark. 

In  1786  the  Government  founded  a  Credit' 
Kasse  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  for  Uie 
improvement  of  agriculture  at  2  per  cent  It  has 
since  then  found^  several  savings*  bank  for  the 
same  purpose.    In  1850  a  law  was  passed  to  form 
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the  establishment  of  Banks  of  Cridii  Fonder. 
It  enacted  that  each  society  most  have  an  united 
iiind  of  1  million  rixdalers,  or  3  million  A*ancs. 
Its  bonds  mnst  not  be  below  50  rlxdalers,  nor  for 
a  sum  exceeding  the  mortgage,  which  mnst  not 
be  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  valne  of  the 
land.  The  members  to  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  bonds.  The  debtors  mnst  pay 
something  to  a  sinking  fnnd.  The  banks  mast 
send  a  quarterly  balance  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  bonds  of  the  bank  are  free  from 
stamp  duties,  and  the  property  of  minors  and  of 
the  public  may  be  invested  in  them.  The  banks 
may  borrow  and  lend  above  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  4  per  cent.  This  law  was  received  with 
great  favour,  and  immediately  on  its  passing 
several  banks  were  formed,  but  we  have  no 
information  how  they  have  succeeded  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  second  sort  of  private  associations  con- 
sists of  those  formed  by  companies  of  lenders. 

Bavarieu 

;No  establishment  of  Cridit  Fonder  was  founded 
in  'Bavaria  before  1835,  though  many  had  been 
talked  of.  In  that  year  the  Banque  UypotMcaire 
et  (Tescompte  was  founded  at  Munich,  by  a  com- 
pany of  shareholders,  with  a  capital  of  10  millions 
of  florins,  divided  into  20  thousand  shares. 

This  bank  issues  notes  at  10  florins,  which  are 
legal  tender,  discounts  bills,  receives  deposits, 
and  is  also  a  fire  and  life  insurance  company,  a 
savings*  bank,  and  one  of  Cridit  Fonder,  Its 
privilege  is  for  99  years.  Its  notes  must  not 
exceed  4-lOths  of  its  capital,  nor  the  sum  of  8 
millions  of  florins.  Three-fourths  of  its  issues 
mnst  be  covered  by  a  mortgage  of  land  of  double 
the  sum  advanced,  the  remaining  fourth  by  specie. 

The  bank  lends  on  all  sorts  of  capital  producing 
revenue,  in  sums  not  less  than  1,070  francs.  The 
borrower  pays  an  interest  which  cannot  exceed  6 
per  cent.,  nor  be  less  than  4j,  including  the  sink- 
ing fund.  At  the  minimum  it  requires  61^  years 
to  redeem  the  debt.  The  sum  paid  to  lenders  is 
3  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent,  is  kept  for  cost  of 
management,  and  a  reserve  frind.  Interest  is  paid 
half-yearly.  But  at  each  payment  the  sums  paid 
to  the  sinking  fund  are  marked  off  against  the 
capital,  and  the  balance  treated  as  a  new  loan. 
The  obligations  signed  by  the  borrowers  are  not 
n^;otiable.  Their  place  is  filled  by  the  shares  of 
the  bank  and  its  notes.  Its  shares  have  been 
quoted  at  30  per  cent,  premium.  The  bank  pays 
its  shareholders  an  interest  only  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  but  they  divide  the  other  profits.  Its 
notes  enjoy  great  credit,  and  are  received  in 
public  payments.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  are 
governed  by  the  60  principal  shareholders.  They 
name  seven  shareholders  as  directors,  who  must 
not  engage  in  commerce.  The  sixty  meet  once  a 
year,  the  directors  once  a  week. 

This  bank  passed  easily  through  the  financial 
crlsb  of  1848.  In  1849  Its  loans  amounted  to 
13,952,598  florins.  It  has  been  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  public  ntllity,and  has  constantly  increased 
in  prosperity. 

Hesse'Damutadt. 
There  is  a  company  with  limited  liabilitv, 
called  the  Renten-Anstalt,  at  Darmstadt,  which, 
besides  granting  life  assurances  and  tontines,  makes 


advances  on  land,  to  double  the  value,  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  500  florins.  The  borrower  may  pay 
off  the  loan  in  annuities  of  from  6  per  100  to  30 
per  cent,  at  his  pleasure.  At  6  per  cent,  the  debt 
IS  redeemed  in  33  years.  The  company  pays  its 
creditors  4}  per  cent,  per  a^num.  The  borrower 
may  always  accelerate  or  retard  the  final  liquida- 
tion by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  annuity. 

Belgium. 

In  Belgium  some  of  these  institutions  have 
failed.    But  there  are  two  in  operation. 

1.  Cavtse  dei  proprikaireSy  a  limited  liability 
company,  founded  at  Brussels  In  1835,  and  incor- 
porated for  99  years.  It  lends  to  the  amount  of 
66  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land.  The  interest 
is  fixed  from  time  to  time.  The  borrower  pays 
besides  something  to  extinguish  the  capital,  and 
not  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  loan  for  commis- 
sion. He  may  regulate  the  annuity  so  as  to 
extinguish  the  debt  in  terms  of  from  5  to  60  years. 
Borrowers  may  pay  the  interest  either  in  money 
or  in  the  company's  obligations.  They  may  aJso 
discount  their  debts  at  the  rate  agreed  upon. 

The  company  issues  its  obligations  on  the  first 
of  every  month  for  the  sum  agreed  to  be  advanced 
during  the  preceding  month.  The  capital  is  8 
million  francs,  divided  into  shares  of  500  francs. 
The  Bank  of  Brussels  receives  the  company's 
obligations  at  par. 

2.  Caiese  BypothScaire.  This,  like  the  last,  is 
a  company  with  limited  liability,  found^  in 
1835,  incorporated  for  60  years.  This  bank 
borrows  at  4  per  cent,  by  issuing  shares,  which 
also  participate  in  any  surplus  profits.  It  lends 
at  4  per  cent.,  with  1  per  cent,  commission,  and 
an  annuity  to  redeem  the  debt.  It  issues  its 
obligations  once  a  month,  and  receives  them  ex- 
clusively in  payment  of  the  annuities  due  to  it 

The  second  class  of  these  establishments  are 
founded  by  the  State  and  under  its  controL 

Rtusifi. 

In  Russia  thqre  are  four  classes  of  institutions 
of  Cridit  Fonder.  The  first  was  founded  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  IL,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  centunr.  There  are  more  than  100  in 
the  country.  They  consist — 1.  Of  those  managed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state ;  2.  Local  establishments  in  each  Govern- 
ment under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  3.  Those 
founded  by  the  Communes ;  4.  Those  directed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress.  Every  one  holding  the 
rank  of  nobility,  merchant,  or  agriculturist,  who 
possesses  landed  property,  has  a  right  to  Cridit 
Fonder.  Proprietors  of  lands  with  serfs  are  en- 
titled to  an  advance  of  10  silver  roubles  for  every 
male  serf.  The  borrower  pays  5  per  cent,  interest, 
i  per  cent,  for  commission,  and  ^  per  cent,  on  the 
advance.  It  is  said  that  the  proprietors  prefer 
to  borrow  from  private  bankers,  in  consequence 
of  the  terms  of  repayment  being  easier. 

Hanover. 

In  Hanover  a  State  Bank  was  founded  in  1840, 
to  facilitate  the  redemption  of  the  feudal  burdens 
and  tithes,  and  it  extended  its  operations  as  a  bank 
of  Cridit  Fonder  into  those  provinces  which  had 
none  before.    Its  statutes  were  revised  in  1849. 
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It  issues  bonds  repayable  in  six  months,  and  one 
month  after  sight,  not  exceeding  5,000  thalers. 
The  Grovernment  gnarantees  the  bank  to  the 
amount  of  80,000  thalers,  and  always  keeps 
100,000  thalers  ready  to  assist  it  to  repay  its 
bonds  if  necessary.  The  borrower  pays  not  more 
than  4^  per  cent,  per  annnm — 3^  for  interest,  | 
per  cent,  for  management,  and  i  per  cent,  for 
sinking  ftmd.  This  redeems  the  debt  in  60  years. 
At  1  per  cent,  the  debt  is  redeemed  in  43  years. 
If  the  rate  of  interest  falls  below  3^  per  cent.,  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  sinking  ftind. 
The  bank  Is  said  to  hare  done  great  service  by 
redeeming  the  fendal  bnrdens. 

Saxony. 

There  is  besides  the  private  bank  we  have 
already  mentioned,  a  State  bank,  called  Banque 
Hypothecaire  des  Etats  Provinciaux  de  la  Haute- 
Luaaccy  fonnded  in  1844  by  the  Estates  of  Hante- 
Lnsace.  It  issues  bonds  for  not  less  than  100 
thalers,  bearing  interest  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Estates.  The  borrower  pays  also  a  pre- 
mium of  i  to  i  per  cent.,  and  also  i  per  cent,  to 
the  reserve  fund.  He  is  not  bound  to  pay  an 
annuity  as  a  sinking  fund,  but  may  pay  it  in  any 
sums  ne  pleases,  not  less  than  20  thalers.  In 
case  the  debtor  does  not  pay  the  interest  within  a 
month  after  it  is  due,  the  bank  may  call  up  the 
capital.  In  1847  the  bonds  in  circulation  were 
1,668,330  francs.  It  is  said  not  to  be  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  as  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  too  great. 

Hesse'Electorale, 

In  1832  the  Grovemment  founded  a  bank,  called 
the  LtufideS'Credit'Kasse,  to  assist  the  peasants  to 
redeem  their  tithes,  and  feudal  burdens,  by  loans, 
at  from  3}  to  2  per  cent.  Its  operations  have 
been  extended  by  subsequent  statutes.  The  bank 
borrows  from  other  banks,  savings*  banks,  cor- 
porations, and  private  persons,  and  from  the  State, 
at  rates  not  exceeding  3)  per  cent,  the  sums  it 
lends  out.  The  State  is  liable  for  all  its  obliga- 
tions. Debtors  pay  4^  per  cent,  interest  At  the 
end  of  1848  the  bank  had  advanced  17,586,536 
thalers,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  service. 

Nassau. 

In  this  little  State  a  State  bank  was  founded 
in  1840,  to  furnish  advances  to  the  communes  and 
landed  proprietors  to  redeem  their  ancient  debts, 
tithes,  and  other  burdens,  to  assist  agriculture 
and  commerce  generally.  Its  capital  was  fixed 
at  3,500,000  florins.  The  seventh  part  of  this 
sum  was  created  by  means  of  notes,  100,000  of 
one  florin,  50,000  of  five  florins,  and  6,000  of  25 
florins.  These  notes  are  received  as  ready  money 
by  the  Government,  and  are  payable  in  specie. 
It  acts  as  a  savings*  bank,  and  one  of  deposit 
Loans  must  be  covered  by  twice  their  value  in 
land.  The  borrower  pa^s  4  per  cent,  interest, 
and  1  per  cent,  as  sinking  fund.  In  1848  the 
bank  was  re-organised  and  transformed  into  a 
national  bank. 

Bremen. 

The  magistrates  of  Bremen  have  instituted  a 
bank  which  seems  more  nearly  to  approach  the 
ideas  of  Law,  or  Cieszkowski,  than  any  of  the 


others  we  have  mentioned.  The  owner  of  real 
property  has  the  right  to  deliver  to  commisskmers 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  his  titles  to  it,  and 
these  are  made  negotiable  like  Bills  of  Exchange. 
These  instruments  are  of  the  natore  <^  Dw^k 
Warrants. 

In  Belgium  and  Switzerland  projects  fw  insti- 
tutions of  this  nature  were  brought  forward  and 
in  course  of  organization  at  the  date  when  M. 
Jos9eau*s  book  was  published. 

These  institutions  have  had  the  most  remark- 
able effects  in  promoting  the  agriculture  of  the 
countries  they  have  been  founded  in.  Their 
obligations  have  maintained  through  all  crises — 
monetary,  war,  and  revolutionary — a  steadiness 
of  value,  far  beyond  any  other  public  securities 
whatever,  either  government  or  conmierciaL  M. 
Josseau  states  (TraiU  du  CrSdit  Fonder.  Inirod. 
p.  xxv.^,  that  in  a  population  of  27,827,990  the 
negotiable  Lettres  de  Oage^  or  Ffandbriefe^ 
amount  to  about  540,423,158  francs.  In  1848, 
when  all  public  securities  fell  enormonsly,  owing 
to  the  revolution,  the  Piandbriefe  kept  their  value 
better  than  anything  else.  The  Prussian  funds 
fell  to  69,  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia  to  63, 
and  the  Railroad  shares  to  30  to  90  per  cent, 
whereas  the  Land  Credit  bonds,  producing  3^  par 
cent,  interest,  in  Silesia  and  Pomerania  stood  at 
93,  in  West  Prussia  at  83,  and  in  East  Prossia  at 
96.  In  1850,  those  producing  4  per  cent,  were  at 
102  in  Posen,  and  at  103  in  Mecklenburg. 

France. 

The  marvellous  effects  of  the  institutions  of 
CridiJt  Fonder  were  long  unknown  in  France. 
At  length  the  increasing  weight,  and  the  heavy 
terms  at  which  the  landed  debt  was  contracted 
in  France,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
economists  and  statesmen.  In  1851  the  vaioe  of 
the  real  property  in  France  was  estimated  at  56 
milliards,  and  its  gross  income  at  1,920  millions. 
Upon  this  income  the  land  tax  amounted  to  240 
millions,  and  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  debt, 
estimated  at  an  average  of  7  per  cent,  to  560 
millions,  leaving  1,120  millions  for  the  support  of 
all  the  proprietors.  On  the  1st  July,  1 820,  the  mort- 
gage debt  in  France  amounted  to  8,863,894,965 
mines;  on  the  1st  July,  1832,  to  11,233,265,778; 
and  on  the  1st  July,  1840,  to  12,544,098,600;  and 
though  later  official  accounts  of  the  total  were  not 
published,  it  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1848. 

The  heavy  rate  of  interest  on  mor^^ages  was 
due  greatly  to  the  impoiect  state  of  iSe  law, 
which  permitted  secret  mortgages,  which  ccmld 
not  be  discovered  by  the  lender.  M.  Dnpin,  the 
Procureur  Oenlral,  said  in  1840 : — **  In  FraiuBe, 
the  purchaser  is  never  sure  of  becmning  the  pro- 
prietor; the  lender  on  mortgage  is  never  sure  of 
being  paid.**  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  many 
estimated  the  usual  interest  upon  mortgage  at  12, 
or  even  more,  per  cent.  Owing  to  these  causes 
landed  property  was  held  in  bad  odour  as  a 
security.  In  1826,  M.  Casimir  Perier  offi^ed  a 
prize  of  3,000  francs  for  the  author  of  the  memoir 
on  the  best  method  of  improving  the  law  of  moxU 
gage.  These  appeals  produced  some  effect  In 
1841,  the  Cours  d^appel  and  the  PacuUe  de  droit 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
reform,  which  was  just  going  to  be  laid  before  the 
Chambers  when  the  revolution  took  place.  When 
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the  efferrdscence  -produced  by  this  event  had 
calmed  down,  the  Government  and  the  Assembly 
each  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject Each  of  them  recommended  that  all  trans- 
fers of  property,  and  all  burdens  on  it,  ^ould  be 
made  public.  Both  the  Conseil  d'Stai  and  the 
Assembly,  however,  rejected  this  proposal.  The 
Government,  following  the  coup  d^itat  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  effected  some  reform,  so  that  third 
parties  might  ascertain  the  debts  affecting  bmd. 

M.  Wolowski  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
brought  the  banks  of  CrSdit  Fonder  before  the 
notice  of  the  French,  in  1835.  The  idea  be^  to 
spread  slowly.  In  1845  the  Conseils  OmSraux 
were  consulted,  and  M.  Royer  received  a  com- 
mission to  go  to  Germany  and  study  their  me- 
chanism. The  reports  i)ublished  by  him  helped 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind.  In  1848  multitudes 
of  projects  for  making  paper  money,  and  mobilizing 
the  land,  were  brought  before  the  Assembly,  which 
were  warmly  and  successfully  combatted  by 
MM.  Thiers  and  L^n  Faucher  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  October,  1848.  The  sufferings  of  the  agri- 
culturists, however,  were  very  severe.  M. 
Wolowski  brought  forward  his  plans  again,  which 
were  warmly  taken  up  by  meetings  of  agricultu- 
rists and  manufacturers.  A  meeting  of  proprietors 
was  held  at  Paris,  to  overcome  opposition  and 
introduce  banks  of  Cridit  Fonder  into  France. 
The  Government  then  took  up  the  matter.  The 
Conseil  d^itai  opened  an  inqmry,  and  gave  a  hear- 
ing to  every  one  who  had  anything  to  say — 
Economists,  Financiers,  Administrators,  Lawyers, 
and  projectors  of  schemes.  Further  information 
was  sought  from  Grermany.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
especially  studied  the  OrSdU  Fonder  banks  in 
Germany,  and  had  long  desired  to  introduce  them 
into  France.  Feeling  himself  less  embarrassed 
after  the  2nd  of  December,  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission, and  himself  presided  at  its  meetings,  and 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1 852,  a  decree  authorizing 
the  formation  of  such  institutions  was  published. 

Immediately  this  was  done,  M.  Wolowski,  who 
had  so  long  laboured  in  the  cause,  formed  a  com- 
pany, whose  statutes  were  approved  of  on  the  drd 
of  tfuly,  1852,  and  called  the  Banque  Fondere  de 
Paris^  SodeU  de  CrSdit  Fonder.  It  received  a 
privilege  for  25  years  to  carry  on  operations 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cour  d*Appel  of  Paris. 
Soon  afterwards  similar  institutions  were  formed 
at  Marseilles,  Nevers,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Orleans, 
Poitiers,  Limoges,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  and 
other  pbices.  It  was  then  considered  that  it  would 
be  fax  more  advantageous  to  have  all  these  con- 
solidated into  one  great  establishment  than  to 
remain  separate  ones.  The  land  bonds  would  be 
far  more  negotiable  at  the  Bourse  if  they  were 
those  of  one  great  company,  than  if  each  separate 
one  stood  upon  its  own  credit  In  December, 
the  establishments  of  Marseilles  and  Nevers  were 
united  with  that  of  Paris,  which  was  authorized 
to  extend  branches  into  any  department  where 
none  existed,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  all  exist- 
ing societies,  and  was  then  called  the  Cridit  Fon- 
der de  France,  The  bank  received  a  subvention 
of  10  millions  fh)m  the  State,  and  was  bound  to 
raise  its  reserve  fund  to  60  millions,  and  to  ad- 
vance on  mortgage  200  millions,  redeemable  in 
annuities  of  5  per  cent,  including  interest,  sinking 
fand,  and  cost  of  management  The  debt  was 
extinguiahed  in  50  years  by  these  means.    Other 


measures  were  taken  to  facilitate  the  abolition 
of  secret  mortgages,  which  was  the  principal 
obstacle  to  their  success.  M.  Josseau^s  work, 
published  in  1853,  contains  a  full  exposition  of 
the  mechanism  of  ihe  proposed  institution. 

Properly  organized,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  benefits  which  such  an  institution 
would  produce  to  France,  and  under  the  sage 
direction  'of  M.  Wolowski,  who  was  so  complete 
a  master  of  the  subject,  and  who  knew  well  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  rock  of  creating  a  paper 
money  based  on  land,  there  would  have  been  no 
danger  of  the  institution  straying  from  its  legiti- 
mate objects.  But  in  the  6th  volume  of  Messrs. 
Tooke  and  Newmarch*s  invaluable  History  of 
Prices^  which  brings  information  up  to  a  later 
date  than  M.  Josseau's  work,  it  appears  that  in 
1854  great  and  hazardous  changes  were  made  in 
its  constitution.  By  a  decree  of  July,  1854,  M. 
Wolowski,  was  superseded  in  its  management ;  a 
governor,  the  Comte  de  Germiny,  was  appointed, 
with  two  sub-governors,  MM.  Cr^py  and  Da- 
verne.  Its  objects,  as  defined  by  its  statutes,  are 
to  lend  upon  mortgage  of  lands,  in  any  of  the 
departments,  sums  redeemable  by  terminable 
annuities ;  to  adopt  any  other  system  of  lending 
upon  real  security ;  to  create  an  amount  of  ne- 
gotiable interest  bearing  securities  equal  to  its 
advances ;  and  to  receive  deposits,  without  inte- 
rest, of  sums  destined  to  be  turned  into  these 
Obligations  Fondires^  or  land  bonds.  The  privi- 
lege to  the  company  is  for  99  years,  from  1852. 
It  was  intended  that  the  annuities  charged  should 
redeem  the  debts  with  interest  in  50  years.  The 
first  charge  made  by  the  company  was  5  per  cent., 
but,  this  being  found  too  low,  it  was  raised  to  5.44 
per  cent.,  then  to  5.65  per  cent,  and  then  to  5.949 
per  cent  The  bonds  are  for  1,000,  500,  and  100 
francs,  and  bear  3  per  cent  interest,  but  are  re- 
payable by  lottery  drawings,  held  four  times  a 
year,  at  1,200,  600,  and  120  francs.  But  a  very 
curious  and  objectionable  species  of  gambling  has 
been  introduced  into  the  lottery,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  public  to  purchase  the  bonds. 
The  first  bond  of  1,000  francs  drawn  is  en- 
titled to  a  prize  of  100,000  francs;  the  second 
to  50,000 ;  the  third  to  40,000 ;  and  from  the  7th 
to  the  14th  to  5,000.  The  bonds  of  lower  de- 
nominations are  entitled  to  rateable  prizes.  In 
1853  and  1854,  says  Mr.  Newmarch,  the  sum 
given  away  as  prizes  amounted  to  1,200,000  francs, 
and  in  1855  to  800,000  francs,  and  by  means  of 
these  stimulants  at  this  period  it  had  obtained 
more  than  three  millions  sterling  of  deposits. 
As,  however,  the  whole  landed  debt  of  France 
amounts  to  320  millions  sterling,  we  see  what  an 
enormous  field  the  company  has  to  work  upon. 
In  short,  should  it  even  succeed  in  converting  a 
moderate  proportion  of  it,  it^nay  become  almost 
a  power  in  the  State.  II  it  should  succeed  in 
converting  the  whole  it  would  exceed  many  times 
all  the  banks  of  O^it  Fonder  of  Grermany  to- 
gether. Mr.  Newmarch  justly  censures  the  gamb- 
ling element  introduced  into  it  as  vicious  in  all 
points  of  view,  both  of  economics  and  morals. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  Directors  for  the 
year  1861,  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  3rd 
of  May,  1862,  the  position  of  the  company  was 
as  follows : — 

The  loans  on  mortgage  and  to  the  communes, 
which  in  1860  amounted  to  69,489,445  francs. 
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rose  in  1861  to  120,065,519,  of  which  there  were 
to  private  persons  90,272,334,  and  to  commnnes 
29,793,185-12.  Of  the  private  loans  two-and-a- 
half  millions  were  for  short  dates,  the  remainder 
for  long  dates.  In  1860  these  loans  were  709  in 
number,  and  48,054,300  francs  in  amonnt;  in 
1861  they  were  1,136  in  number,  and  87,772,334 
in  amount,  shewing  an  increase  of  63  per  cent,  in 
number,  and  80  per  cent,  in  amount.  Of  these 
826  amounting  to  19,380,700  were  advanced  to 
persons  in  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  332  to 
the  amount  of  18,218,000  in  the  departments.  In 
1860  the  number  of  these  latter  was  199,  and 
their  amount  12,617,000;  in  1859,  their  number 
was  1 10,  and  the  amount  6  millions. 
In  1861  the  loans  were  as  follows : — 

To  1,000,000  and  upwards 8  20,000,000 

From  500,000  to  1,000,000  8  6,970,000 

„    100,000  „     600,000  162  82,784,000 

„      60,000  „     100,000  168  13,8i?7,000 

„      10,000  „       60,000  472  13,037,700 

„      10,000  and  leas 345  1,980,300 

being  an  average  of  76  thousand  on  the  whole. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1861 ,  the  number  of  long  loans 
effected  by  the  company  was  3,941,  to  an  amount 
of  275,577,314  francs,  of  which  there  had  been 
cleared  off  by  the  sinking  ftmd,  6,419,665*60,  and 
by  payments  in  advance  15,347,533*20,  leaving 
in  existence  253,810,1 15*20.  Of  these  2,404  had 
been  made  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
1,537  in  the  departments.  These  loans  were 
classed  as  follows : — 

1,000,000  and  above 8  41,500,000 

600,000  to  1,000,000  41  28,r)62,000 

100,000  to    600,000  696  114,592,000 

60,000  to    100,000  699  43,«71,234 

10,000  to      60,000  1657  41,851,580 

Under  10,000  1041  6,400,500 

During  1861,  the  sum  the  company  had  to  re- 
ceive for  annuities  was  11,331,510*02. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  amount  of 
loans  was  as  follows : — 

1857 

1858  

1859 

1860 

1861  


114  8,059,780 

227  80,041,200 

348  20,386,300 

709  48,054,300 

1,136  87,807,584 

The  number  of  land  bonds  issued  during  1861 
was  165,609,  and  their  amount  82,891,800,  of 
which  there  were  54,461  for  27,317,800,  at  3  to 
4  per  cent ;  and  111,148  for  55,574,000  at  5  per 
cent  At  the  end  of  1853  the  company's  land 
bonds  in  circulation  amounted  to  22,099,600 
francs;  at  the  end  of  1861  they  had  increased  to 
259,148,200. 

The  company  receives  deposits  on  current  ac- 
counts like  a  bank,  one-half  of  which  it  places  in 
the  Treasury,  the  other  half  it  may  invest  in 
securities  of  not  longer  than  90  days.  During 
1861  it  received  in  deposit  252,794,487,  and  paid 
out  57,061,275.  The  number  of  depositors  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  6,743,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
they  received  during  the  year  2^  per  cent 

The  dividend  per  share  was  17*50  francs  for 
1853  and  three  following  years;  20  francs  for 
1857 ;  22*50  for  1858 ;  25  for  1859 ;  80  for  1860; 
and  87-50  for  1861,  being  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
cent 

Seeing  the  great  development  of  the  company, 
the  directors  determined  to  issue  a  second  series 
of  60,000  shares,  which  they  were  permitted  to 


do  at  any  time,  but  ordered  to  do  by  a  statute  of 
July  6, 1860,  whenever  their  obligations  amounted 
to  600  millions.  These  shares  are  to  be  iasued 
At  the  price  of  250  francs,  payable  by  instalments. 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Banks  of  Cridit  Fancier  have  never  been  for- 
mally introduced  into  Great  Britain.  In  Scotland 
we  have  seen  that  their  practical  effects  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  invention  of  Cash  Credits  by 
the  Scotch  Banks.  By  the  excellent  system  of 
registration  of  titles  to  land  which  has  been  long 
in  use  in  that  country,  all  difficulties  which  have 
been  felt  in  other  countries  with  r^ard  to  secret 
mortgages  were  obviated.  The  rigorous  system  of 
entails,  however,  which  prevailed  in  that  country 
for  a  long  period  counteracted  the  good  that  might 
have  been  done.  Successive  Acts,  however,  were 
passed  to  mitigate  these  evils ;  and  the  progress  of 
the  country  has  been  correspondingly  rapid. 

In  England  many  obstacles,  political  and  legal, 
tended  to  retard  and  impede  the  application  of 
Capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  When 
the  desire  for  it,  however,  existed,  the  different 
Insurance  Companies  supplied  the  necessary 
means,  and  Mr.  Newmarch  sa3rs  that  in  1858 
there  were  probably  advances  to  the  amount  irf* 
80  or  90  million  sterling  by  the  diflfcrent  Insurance 
Offices.  These,  therefore,  performed  the  part 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Banks  of  Cr4dU 
Fonder  to  supply,  only  the  securities  they  take 
are  not  negotiable. 

These  facilities,  however,  not  being  sufficient  for 
reasons  arising  out  of  the  tenure  of  land,  an  Act 
was  passed,  Statute  1840,  c.  65^  to  enable  the 
owners  of  settled  estates  to  charge  theur  estates 
with  annuities  to  redeem  advances  made  for  drain- 
ing them.  Tenants  for  life  were  anthorised  to 
petition  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  enable  them  to 
borrow  money  to  drain  their  estates,  to  be  paid  off 
by  instalments,  in  not  less  than  12,  and  not  more 
than  18  years,  with  5  per  cent  interest  But  the 
Court  was  not  to  allow  such  advances  to  be  made 
unless  it  was  certified  to  them  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands  would  be  increased  by  at  least 
7  per  cent.  These  formalities  greatly  impeded 
any  improvements  that  might  have  been  done. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846  threw 
the  landed  interest  into  a  great  state  of  alarm,  as 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  seen  that 
their  principal  hope  of  combatting  the  effects  of 
low  prices  was  in  agricultural  improvements.  In 
that  year  an  Act,  Statute  1846,  c.  101,  was  passed 
to  authorize  the  advance  of  £2,000,000  for  Great 
Britain,  and  £1,000,000  for  Ireland,  by  way  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
land  by  draining,  to  be  redeemed  by  a  rent  charge 
of  6^  per  cent,  for  22  years.  These  Exchequer 
Bills  we  see  exactly  represented  the  Lettres  de 
Gage  of  the  Grerman  Banks  of  Oridit  Fonder, 

This  operation,  excusable  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was,  however,  contrary 
to  sound  principles,  as  the  Grovemment  had  no 
business  to  make  advances  to  one  species  of  indus- 
try rather  than  another.  The  plan  was  found 
successful,  and  in  1849  an  Act  was  passed  to 
facilitate  advances  on  a  similar  plan  by  private 
persons.  Statute  1849,  c.  100.  The  Inclosure 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  act  as  the 
intermediaries  between  those  who  wished  to  lend 
and  those  who  wished  to  borrow.    Some  luiyate 
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Companies  were  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
obtained  private  Acts,  thns  being  Banks  of  Credit 
Fonder,  except  that  their  bonds  were  not  made 
negotiable.  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Denton  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  December,  1 855,  and  quoted 
by  Mr.  Newmarch,  states  that  the  area  of  cnlti* 
yated  land  in  Great  Britain  is  abont  44  million 
acres,  of  which  one  half  requires  draining.  Of 
this  only  abont  6  per  cent,  was  drained.  That  to 
drain  the  remainder  properly  would  require  a  sum 
of  about  107  millions  sterling.  Since  that  period 
considerable  advance  has  been  made,  but  from 
this  statement  it  is  clear  what  an  extensive  field 
is  open  in  this  country  for  the  establishment  of 
Institutions  of  Cridit  Fancier  on  sound  principles. 

CREDIT  HOBILIEB.— In  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle we  have  given  some  account  of  a  species  of 
banks  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  the  most 
beneficial  nature,  and  to  have  immensely  de- 
veloped the  productive  powers  of  the  eartlf.  The 
increasing  attention  paid  to  industrial  subjects  in 
France  since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.,  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  bank, 
whose  organization  we  must  now  endeavour  to 
explain. 

On  the  18th  November,  1852,  the  Government 
sanctioned  the  statutes  of  the  SociitS  GenSrale  de 
Cridit  Mohilier,  which  received  a  privilege  for 
99  years.  Its  objects,  as  stated  in  its  statutes, 
Tit.  II.,  are— 

1.  A  souscrire  on  acquerir  des  effets  publics, 
des  actions  ou  des  obligations  dans  les  diff^rentes 
entreprises  industrielles,  ou  de  credit,  constitutes 
en  Soci^t^s  anonvmes,  et  notamment  dans  celles 
dechemin  dc  fer,  ae  canaux  et  de  mines,  et  d*autres 
travaux  publics,  dejik  fondles  ou  k  fonder. 

2.  A  Imettre  pour  une  somme  egale  &  celle 
employee  k  ces  souscriptions,  et  acquisitions,  ses 
propres  obligations ; 

3.  A  vendre  ou  donner  en  nantissement  d'em- 
prunts,  tons  cfTets,  actions  et  obligations  acquis, 
et  ^  les  echanger  contre  d'autres  valeurs ; 

4.  A  soumissioner  tons  emprunts,  ^  les  c^der  et 
realiser,  ainsi  que  toutes  entreprises  de  travaux 
publics ; 

5.  A  prater  sur  effets  publics,  sur  depots  d*ac- 
tions  et  obligations  et  ^  ouvrir  des  credits  en 
compte  courant  sur  d6p6ts  de  ces  diverses  valem's; 

6.  A  recevoir  des  sommes  en  compte  courant. 

7.  A  op^rer  tons  recouvrements  pour  le  compte 
des  compagnies  sus6nonc6es,  k  payer  leurs  cou- 
pons d'inter^ts  ou  de  dividende,  et  g^neralement 
toutes  autres  dispositions ; 

8  A  tenir  une  caisse  de  depots  pour  tons  les 
titres  de  ces  entreprises. 

Until  the  whole  of  the  share  capital  was  taken 
up,  the  obligations  of  the  Company  were  not  to 
exceed  five  times  the  amount  of  the  paid  up  capi- 
tal. When  it  was  all  paid  up  they  might  be  ten 
times  the  Capital.  But  they  must  always  be 
covered  by  an  equal  amount  of  public  securities, 
shares,  and  other  securities.  They  were  to  be 
payable  either  at  sight,  or  at  not  less  than 
45  days.  The  united  amount  of  the  sums  received 
on  current  accounts,  and  of  obligations  created  of 
less  than  a  year's  currency,  were  net  to  exceed 
twice  the  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital.  The 
capital  was  fixed  at  60  millions  of  francs,  divided 
into  120,000  shares  of  500  francs,  transferable  by 
delivery. 

PAST   VII.      VOJL.    1. 


The  Cridit  Mohilier  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
we  have  described  in  the  preceding  article  as 
being  felt  in  any  country  in  which  a  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  is  suddenly  developed  be- 
fore the  system  of  Credit  is  fully  understood. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  Scotch  Banks, 
during  the  last  century,  by  means  of  their  cash 
credits,  anticipated  the  system  of  Credit  Fonder, 
we  may  also  say  that  they  did  the  same  with 
most  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Cridit 
Mohilier,  The  Banks  of  Credit  Fonder  were 
especially  designed  to  promote  agricultural  im- 
provements. The  Bank  of  Cridit  Mohilier  is 
especially  designed  to  promote  industrial  enter, 
prises  of  all  sorts— Railways,  Canals,  Docks, 
Mines,  Gas,  &c.,  &c. ,  Now  all  these  things  are 
done  by  means  of  the  system  of  Cash  Credits,  as 
we  have  fuUy  shewn  under  Cbedxt,  §  129-144. 

But  the  Cridit  Mohilier  had  more  ambitious 
aims  than  these,  which  are  detailed  in  its  reports 
for  1854  and  1855.  In  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  it  subscribed  largely  to  the  Cridit  Fon^ 
der,  it  aided  the  consolidation  of  several  railways. 
The  Companies  of  the  Midi  and  the  Or  and  Centred 
made  them  their  bankers.  They  advanced  to  all 
subscribers  to  the  new  shares  of  the  Compagnie 
de  PEst  200  francs  per  share  at  4  per  cent.,  be- 
sides various  other  operations.  In  the  next  year, 
besides  subscribing  to  a  large  amount  to  the  pub- 
lic loan  required  to  carry  on  the  Russian  war, 
they  subscribed  to  a  loan  to  the  Grand  Central 
Railway,  and  the  Compagnie  de  TEst,  and  various 
other  industrial  operations  were  promoted  under 
their  auspices,  such  as  the  Sodite  dee  immeubles 
de  la  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Sodeti  Maritime, 
They  also  assisted  a  mining  company  in  the 
Loire,  which  had  for  several  years  been  in  difti- 
culties ;  the  General  Omnibus  Company  of  Paris ; 
the  Salt  Company  of  the  East ;  a  railroad  from 
Dale  to  Salines,  and  some  Austrian  railways. 

Besides  detailing  these  operations,  the  report  of 
of  this  year  contained  an  exposition  of  their  ul- 
terior projects  regarding  paper  currency.  They 
wished  to  form  analagous  institutions  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  all  in  correspondence  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  issue  obligations  having  an  Euro- 
pean circulation,  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  capital 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  ultimately  the 
assimilation  of  moneys  in  Europe.  This  year  the 
Company  declared  a  dividend  of  very  nearly  12 
per  cent. 

In  the  following  year,  1855,  the  French  Go- 
vernment opened  a  still  larger  loan  than  in  the 
preceding  one,  to  which  the  Credit  Mohilier 
subscribed  two  sums  of  250  and  375  millions  of 
francs.  Its  commercial  operations  were  also 
greatly  extended,  and  need  not  be  enumerated, 
consisting  chiefly  of  advances  to  numerous 
railway  and  other  companies.  In  consequence  of 
this  extension  of  its  operations,  the  dividends 
declared  exceeded  40  per  cent,  for  the  year  1855. 

Similar,  institutions  were  also  founded  in  Aus- 
tria and  Spain. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Company 
determined  the  Directors  to  commence  the  issue 
of  their  obligations,  which  they  were  authorized 
to  do  by  their  statutes.  These  were  of  two  sorts, 
one  at  short  dates  corresponding  to  their  tem- 
porary investments,  the  other  at  long  dates, 
,  redeemable  by  instalments,  corresponding  to  their 
permanent  investments  in  Stocks,  Shares,  &c. 
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These  obligations  were  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
iDyestments  which  they  represented,  as  well  as 
by  a  Capital  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  They 
proposed  to  issue  these  obligations  to  the  amoant 
of  240  millions. 

The  extraordinary  dividends  declared  by  the 
Company,  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  pub- 
lished its  plans  of  embracing  all  Europe  in  its 
operations,  directed  the  attention  of  the  flnanciers 
in  every  country  to  it.  Their  alarm  was  excited 
by  its  scheme  of  issuing  so  vast  an  amount  of 
paper  currency,  and  they  dreaded  the  revival  of 
the  days  of  Law.  A  note  inserted  in  the  Af<mi- 
teur  in  March,  1856,  forbade  the  creation  of  the 
proposed  obligations.  This  blow  deprived  the 
Company  of  much  of  its  public  interest,  and 
from  that  time  its  dividends  gi*eatly  declined. 
They  fell  to  about  22  per  cent,  for  1856.  The 
great  commercial  crisis  of  1857  still  further  re- 
duced them,  so  that  in  that  year  they  were  only 
5  per  cent.  They  were  tlie  same  for  1858.  For 
1859  it  rose  to  7^.  In  1860  it  was  10  per  cent., 
and  in  1861  the  same 

The  prohibition  by  the  Government  of  the 
creation  of  its  paper  obligations,  saves  us  the 
necessity  of  examining  them  at  length.  The 
Credit  Mobilier  has  no  doubt  been  eminently 
useful  in  developing  industrial  associations,  but 
the  securities  which  it  receives  are  much  more 
liable  to  fluctuation  in  value  than  those  of  the 
Credit  Fonder^  and  for  that  reason  its  operations 
are  more  hazardous.  This  is  fully  shewn  by  the 
remarkable  variations  in  the  dividends. 

CREECH,  WILLIAM. 

Letters  addressed  to  Sir  J,  Sinclair^  Bart,, 
respecting  the  mode  of  living,  arts,  commerce, 
literature,  manners,  ffc,  of  Edinburgh  in  1763, 
and  since  that  period.  Ilhistrating  the  Statistical 
progress  of  the  Capital  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh, 
1793. 

CREN,  J.  J.  p. 

Prqjet   tfStablissemeits    de    Banques    pour    le 

?rompt  ritablissement  du  Credit  Public  en  France, 
'aris,  1817. 

CRESCIMANNO,  ANTONKINO. 
Le    CostOuzioni  del  pecuniario   Falermitano 
Banco,    Palermo,  1761. 

CREITZE  DE  LESSER,  HIPPOLTTE. 
Statistique  du  DSpartem  ent  de  VHerauit,    Mont- 
pellier,  1824. 

CREUSE-LATOUCHE;    bom   in    1750;   a 
member  of  the  Institute,  &c. ;  died  1800. 
Sur  les  subsistances.    Paris,  1798. 

CREUZE-PASCAL,  MICHEL. 

Vues  (TSconomie  politique.    Paris,  1793. 

CREWE,  SIR  GEORGE,  BART. 

A  word  for  the  Poor,  and  against  the  present 
Poor  Law,  both  as  to  its  principle  and  practice, 
Derby,  1843. 

CRISIS,  COMMERCIAL.— We  have  under 
the  article  Cebdit,  endeavoured  to  explain  to  our 
readers  the  mechanism  of  the  grand  system  of 


Credit,  and  shew  the  marvelloiu  effects  it  is 
capable  of  producing  on  the  prosperity  of  nations. 
But  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  picture.  Like  eveiy 
other  great  power,  like  gunpowder,  like  steam,  it 
is  attended  with  contmensurate  dangers.  Mis- 
used Credit  is  the  cause  of  those  terrible  mercan- 
tile catastrophes  which  periodically  sweep  over 
the  world.  They  increase  in  magnitude  and 
danger  with  the  gigantic  development  of  Credit 
It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  transeendent 
problems  in  practical  Political  Economy  to  know 
how,  if  possible,  to  discern  the  symptoms  which 
betoken  the  approach  of  these  terrible  convul- 
sions, and  to  deal  with  them  when  they  occur. 

We  have  shewn  under  Credit  that  its  fnnda- 
mental  conception  is  the  Present  Bight  to  a  future 
payment.  Nearly  all  modem  Economists  are 
agreed  that  transfer  is  one  species  of  production, 
and  that  Credit  is  productive  by  being  purchasing 
power, — ^purchasing  power^  however,  which  has 
alway^to  be  redeemed. 

If,  therefore,  persons  produce,  or  bring  forward 
for  sale  in  any  way  whatever,  or  buy  so  much  on 
credit,  so  that  the  price  of  the  goods,  &c.,  when 
sold  cannot  redeem  the  credit,  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  brought  forward  or  produced  too  much. 
And  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  often  used 
but  ill-defined  expression  Ovbb-Pboductioii. 
Every  mercantile  operation,  therefore,  attended 
with  a  loss,  is  over-production,  and  every  person 
who  does  it  is  brought  by  so  much  nearer  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

All  commercial  crises  arise  A'om  a  large  portion 
of  the  commercial  community  having  brought 
forward,  or  produced,  more  than  they  can  selL 
Hence  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  all  commercial 
crises  spring  from  over-production. 

Credit  being  the  great  productive  power  of 
modern  times,  and  being  divided  into  Commercial 
and  Banking  Credit,  of  course  a  Commercial 
Crisis  may  originate  out  of  the  abuse  of  either,  or 
both.  Many  speculators  on  the  subject  have 
supposed  that  by  legal  relations  they  might  be 
prevented  or  greatly  mitigated.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  modem 
society  to  ascertain  the  sources  whence  commercial 
crises  originate,  and  especially  how  the  conduct 
of  great  Banks,  which  are  the  pillars  of  Credit, 
should  be  guided  during  the  tempest. 

Commercial  Crises  originating  in  Credit  have, 
of  course,  a  comparatively  modem  origin.  If 
there  were  none  but  transactions  in  ready  money 
single  individuals  might  be  mined,  who  specolate 
injudiciously;  but  theywould  involve  no  one  else 
in  their  misfortunes.  The  increased  danger  under 
the  modem  system  of  credit  is  that  most  persons, 
even  of  the  highest  standing,  are  so  involved  with 
others  that  it  is  always  impossible  to  tell  how  the 
greatest  names  may  be  entangled  with  others. 
M'hen,  therefore,  considerable  numbers  are  af- 
fected the  discredit  is  sure  to  enlarge  itself  rery 
considerably  beyond  the  actual  danger. 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  inquiry,  there- 
fore, is  to  consider  what  means  should  be  adopted 
to  extend  temporary  aid  to  those  persons  who  are 
really  solvent,  but  whose  credit  may  be  affected 
by  the  general  distrust. 

Commercial  Crises  may  arise  out  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  causes — 

First,  A  long-continued  very  low  rate  of  in- 
terest   Persons  in  such  times  who  have  nothing 
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but  the  interest  of  small  capitals  to  live  on, 
are  so  straitened  in  their  means,  that  they  look 
out  for  more  profitable  investmentd.  At  such 
times  wild  speculators  are  sure  to  abound  to 
take  advantage  of  the  credulous.  One  scheme 
breeds  another,  and  a  speculative  fever  seizes 
upon  the  public  like  a  mania.  Multitudes  of 
schemes  are  set  afloat  for  no  other  purpose  than 
gambling  in  the  shares.  Numbers  of  persons 
then  rush  to  buy  the  shares  merely  for  the  sake 
of  selling  them  again,  knowing  full  well  that  a 
crash  must  come,  but  hoping  to  make  a  lucky  hit 
during  the  fever.  Then  at  last,  either  when  calls 
come,  supposing  them  ever  to  get  to  that  stage, 
or  when  the  circle  of  dupes  is  found  to  be  ex- 
hausted, prices  begin  to  waver,  and  every  one 
rushes  to  sell,  and  of  course  things  fall  as  rapidly 
as  tbey  rose,  and  then  comes  the  crash. 

Secondly,  When  some  new  large  market  is 
opened  at  home  or  abroad,  in  which  extraordinary 
gains  are  realized  by  the  first  adventurers. 
Numbers  then  rush  in,  and  over-production  takes 
place,  and  the  herd  of  adventurers  is  mined. 

Thirdly.  A  great  and  general  failure  of  some 
great  crop  necessary  for  subsistence.  The 
enormously  increased  price  deranges  the  demand 
for  other  things,  the  sudden  rise  of  price  tempts 
great  speculation,  sure  to  be  followed  by  enor- 
mous disasters. 

Fourthly.  A  great  derangement  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  from  some  great  general  cause,  such 
as  the  sudden  commencement,  or  the  sudden  ter- 
mination, of  a  war.  The  sudden  cessation  of 
demand  for  some  articles  deranges  the  calculations 
of  the  producers  of  them,  and  the  sudden 
demand  for  large  quantities  of  others  raises  their 
price  suddenly,  and  gives  rise  to  immense  specu- 
lations in  them,  which  are  sure  to  be  overdone 
and  end  in  general  ruin. 

Rach  of  these  ciiuses  separately,  if  on  a  suffi- 
cient scale,  may  produce  a  Commercial  Crisis; 
but  as  several  of  them  may  happen  together,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  proportionably  intensified. 
And  these  effects  are  immensely  increased  by  that 
abominable  system  of  accommodation  paper  we 
have  described  under  Cbbdit,  §  169-198.  Bad 
speculation  might  no  doubt  cause  serious  disasters, 
but  after  all,  these  disasters  would  be  limited  to 
the  resources  of  the  speculators,  and  when  they 
came  to  an  end,  further  progress  in  ruin  would 
be  arrested.  But  when  a  herd  of  speculators  can, 
by  means  of  writing  their  names  on  bits  of  paper, 
extract  fands  without  limit  from  bankers  to 
speculate  with,  the  area  of  ruin  is  vastly  in- 
creased. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  examine 
the  history  of  these  catastrophes,  and  to  explain 
what  has  been  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  consider  the  opinions  of  various  persons,  who 
are  regarded  as  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  to 
investigate  the  principles  and  the  policy  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844. 

The  Crisis  of  1763. 

It  is  a  very  favourite  doctrine  with  some  per- 
sons that  Commercial  Crises  are  chiefly  caused 
by  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  issuing  notes  by 
banks,  and  that  if  that  power  were  taken  away, 
such  crises  would  be  prevented. 

For  this  purpose  they  advocate  what  they  call 
the  "Currency  rrinciple"(CcEBEKCT  Pbinciple). 
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But  that  this  is  no  guarantee  against  a  crisis  is 
shewn  among  other  instances  by  that  of  the  year 
1768.  The  termination  of  the  war  in  1763  waa 
followed  by  an  immense  number  of  failures  at 
Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  other  great  cities 
abroad.  They  began  on  the  29th  July,  at  Am- 
sterdam, by  the  failure  of  two  brothers,  named 
Neufville,  for  upwards  of  330,000  guineas ;  in  a 
week  they  were  followed  by  30  other  houses,  and 
14  at  Hamburgh.  Discount  rose  from  3  to  7  per 
cent.,  and  soon  after  there  was  a  general  failure 
of  private  credit,  and  no  business  was  transacted 
except  for  ready  money.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  the  bankers  of  Hamburgh  were  so  alarmed 
by  the  report  that  those  of  Amsterdmn  intended 
to  allow  the  Neufvilles  to  fail,  that  they  wrote 
them  a  most  pressing  letter  to  say  that  such  a 
step  would  infallibly  plunge  all  Europe  into  an 
abyss  of  distress,  and  that  they  had  unanimously 
determined  to  suspend  their  own  payments  if  this 
were  not  done.  "The  fate  of  the  general  com- 
merce of  all  Europe  is  at  present  absolutely  in 
your  hands ;  determine,  gentlemen,  whether  you 
should  crush  it  totally,  or  support  it."  (Annual 
Register;  Oentleman^s  Magazine  for  176SJ)  This 
letter  came  too  late,  for  the  Neufvilles  had  been 
allowed  to  fail  several  days  before  it  was  written. 
And  the  consequences  were  very  much  as  the 
Hamburgh  bankers  had  predicted.  This  crisis 
extended  to  England,  and  Smith  says  that  the 
Bank  of  England  extended  its  support  to  the 
merchants  to  upwards  of  a  million. 

The  Crisis  of  1783. 
Ten  years  after  the  preceding  crisis  of  1763, 
another  of  a  very  severe  nature  took  place  in 
1772,  and  the  beginning  of  1773.  It  extended 
over  all  the  trading  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Bank  of  England  came  forward  with  judicious 
liberality  to  assist  the  merchants,  and  by  this 
means  the  general  destruction  of  credit  was 
averted.  In  1782,  the  unfortunate  war  with 
America  was  terminated,  and  immediately  an 
immense  extension  of  foreign  commerce  took 
place.  The  Bank  greatly  increased  its  issues ;  they 
rose  from  about  £6,000,000  in  1780,  to  £9,600,000 
in  March,  1782.  The  directors  then  seem  to  have 
become  alarmed,  for  they  soon  afterwards  as 
violently  contracted  them ;  so  that  in  December, 
1782,  they  were  reduced  to  £5,994,000.  This 
course  of  conduct  naturally  produced  a  great 
demand  for  specie  on  the  Bank,  and  a  rapid 
drain  set  in,  which  in  May,  1783,  inspired  the 
Directors  with  considerable  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  the  Bank.  The  Directors  considered  that  if 
they  continued  the  contraction  of  their  issues, 
the  drain  must  at  length  be  arrested,  and  the 
exchanges  turned  in  their  favour  by  the  returns 
for  the  exports.  They  refused  to  make  any 
advances  to  Government  on  the  loan  for  that 
year,  but  they  did  not  make  any  demand  for  the 
repayment  of  the  other  advances  to  Government, 
which  amounted  to  between  nine  and  ten  millions. 
They  continued  this  policy  till  October,  when 
their  specie  was  reduced  to  £473,000;  but  at 
last  the  exchanges  were  turned  in  their  favour, 
and  specie  began  to  flow  in  from  abroad.  As 
soon  as  the  favourable  symptoms  had  decidedly 
manifested  themselves,  the  Directors  advanced 
freely  on  the  loan,  and  to  the  merchants.  The 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Bosanquet,  one  of  the  direc- 
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tors,  stated  guided  them  was  this;  that  while  a 
drain  of  specie  is  going  on,  their  issues  i^hoald  be 
contracted  as  mnch  as  possible;  bnt  that  as  soon 
as  the  tide  had  given  signs  of  ceasing,  and  turning 
the  other  wajr.  It  was  then  safe  to  extend  them 
freely. 

Tlie  Crmn  of  1793. 

The  jrreat  crisis  of  1793  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  of  those  great  catastrophes  in  modem 
times,  of  which  we  have  a  sufficiently  distinct 
account  for  scientific  purposes,  and  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  acted  a  decided  part,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  criticism  from  persons 
who  enjoy  the  highest  name  in  finance. 

We  nave,  under  Banking  in  England,  §  107, 
shewn  how  the  seeds  of  disaster  were  sown  by 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Soon 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  industrial 
energies  of  the  people  burst  forth  in  that  brilliant 
career  which  they  have  ever  since  pursued.  After 
they  recovered  fi'om  the  interruption  of  the  war 
with  America,  commerce,  aided  by  the  new  means 
of  production  and  carriage,  received  an  extra- 
ordinary stimulus.  In  1786,  a  memorable  Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  was  concluded  by 
Mr.  Pitt  with  France,  n^otiated  by  Mr.  Eden, 
afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  providing  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  all  impediments  to  the  free 
intercourse  between  the  nations,  and  the  reciprocal 
and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  between  the  subjects  of  each  party,  in 
all  and  every  the  kingdoms,  states,  provinces,  and 
territories  subject  to  their  majesties  in  Europe, 
for  all  and  singular  kinds  of  goods  in  those 

f laces.**  We  may  judge  how  lamentably  the 
'rench  Revolution  threw  back  the  progress  of 
economic  light,  when  we  see  that  after  a  dreary 
period  of  mutual  mischief,  we  have  not  even  yet, 
by  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  1861,  recovered  the 
ground  where  we  were  in  1786 ! 

To  shew  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  from  1782  to  1792,  we  sub- 
join the  following  amounts  of  imports,  exports, 
tonnage  inwards  and  outwards,  and  the  concomi- 
tant increase  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
We  may  premise  the  valuations  of  the  imports 
and  exports  indicate  qvumtitieay  and  not  values^ 
which  custom  wa^  contmued  till  1798. 


Import*. 
£ 

1782—10,841,628 .. 
1788-18,122,286  •. 

1784—16,272,877  .. 
1786-16,279,419  .. 
1786-16,786,072  .. 
1787—17,804,024  .. 
1788-18,027,170 .. 
1789-17,821,102 ., 
1790-19,180,886  . 
1791—19,669,782  .. 
1792-19,659,868  .. 


Kxporta. 
£ 

.  18,009,468  . 
.  14,681,494  . 
.  15,101,491  . 
.  16,117,168 . 
.  16,900,780 , 
.  16,869,789 . 
,.  17,472,288  . 
..  19,340,548  . 
..  20,120,121  , 
,.  22,781,996  . 
.  24,905,200  . 


Tonaag*. 
Inwards.  Ontwards. 


777,258 ... 
..  1,136,674  ... 
,.  1,216,702  ... 
..  1,241,761  ... 
..  I,264,a56 ... 
»  1,816,501  ... 
..1,658,172. 


851,612 
1,089,045 
1,050,487 
1,182,479 
1,286,219 
1,349,419 
1,540,686 


.  1,689,009  ...  1,691,838 

.  1,705,976  ...  1,648,207 

.  1,773,862  ...  1,696,023 

1,891,711  ...  1,739,300 


Thus  shewing  that  in  the  space  of  10  years,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  had  more  than  doubled. 
Concomitantly  with  this  increase  of  commerce, 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  increased  from 
an  average  of  about  six  millions  in  1782,  to  up- 
wards of  eleven  millions  in  1792.  But  this  gives 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  increase  of  paper 
currency  in  the  couuti^,  as  during  this  period  the 
country  banks  multiplied  to  an  enormous  extent, 
filling  all  the  country  districts  with  paper  cur- 
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rency,  a  very  large  portion  oi  which  was  of  a 
very  dangerous  and  rotten  nature,  owing  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank,  which  prevented  powerful 
and  wealthy  banks  being  founded. 

We  have  no  authentic  statistics  of  the  increase 
of  banks,  and  their  issues  during  this  period,  but 
Burke  says  that  when  he  came  to  London  in  1750, 
there  were  not  more  than  12  bankers  out  of 
London  ;  in  1792  there  were  supposed  to  be  Uttie 
short  of  400,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
amount  of  their  i<«sues  may  have  multiplied  in  a 
somewhat  similar  proportion.  Many  of  these 
country  bankers  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  notes 
with  various  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing themselves  against  the  consequences  of  a  mn 
for  gold,  when  communication  with  the  metropolis 
was  so  slow  and  difficult.  The  bankers  at  New- 
castle issued  notes  which  allowed  interest  to 
commence  at  some  months  after  date,  and  then 
they  were  payable  on  demand.  Those  at  Exet^ 
and  in  the  West  of  England  issued  notes  payable 
at  21  days*  sight,  with  interest  commencing  from 
the  date  of  the  note,  and  ceasing  on  the  day  of 
acceptance. 

Subsequent  experience  enables  us  to  perceive 
that  an  increase  of  commerce  proceeding  at  such 
a  pace  was  sure  to  end  in  a  catastrophe.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  1792,  the  average  of  bank- 
ruptcies had  been  about  50,  in  November  they 
suddeulv  rose  to  105,  by  far  the  highest  nomber 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  a  single  month.  In 
December  they  were  only  47,  but  in  January  1793, 
they  again  increased  to  77.  The  declaration  of 
war  in  January  1793,  gave  a  shock  to  credit, 
which  was  already  staggering  from  over  expan- 
sion. On  the  15th  of  Kbruary,  a  house  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  deep  in  com  speculations, 
failed,  and  on  the  19th  the  bank  refused  the  paper 
of  Lane,  Son,  and  Eraser,  who  stopped  the  next 
morning  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million,  involv- 
ing a  great  number  of  other  respectable  houses. 
The  panic  now  spread  to  the  bankei-s.  It  began 
at  Newcastle.  The  partners  in  the  Newcastle 
banks  were  rich,  but  their  funds  were  locked  up, 
and  when  a  run  came  upon  them  they  were 
unable  to  realize,  and  stopped.  The  panic  imme- 
diately spread  throughout  the  counts^'.  It  was 
computed  that  there  were  nearly  400  country 
banks  at  that  time,  of  which  300  were  mncli 
shaken,  and  upwards  of  100  stopped  payment 

This  great  pressure  extended  to  the  London 
bankers  as  well  as  to  the  country  ones.  One  of 
them  says  that  the  extraordinary  state  of  credit 
has  obliged  every  person,  connected  with  trade 
and  money  transactions,  to  gather  in  and  husband 
every  resource  to  meet  all  demands.  That  for 
six  weeks  every  man  of  money  and  resources  had 
been  straining  every  nerve  to  support  himself  and 
immediate  friends,  and  could  not  give  that 
support  to  others,  which  they  would  have  been 
disposed  to  do.  All  these  circumstances  naturally 
pnxlnced  a  demand  on  the  Bank  of  England  for 
support  and  discounts.  But  the  bank  being 
thoroughly  alarmed,  resolved  to  contract  its  issues. 
Bankruptcies  multiplied  with  frightful  rapiditjr. 
In  January  they  were  77 ;  in  February  87 ;  in 
March  105 ;  in  April  188 ;  in  May  209.  The 
government  urged  the  bank  to  come  forward  and 
assist  credit,  but  they  resolutely  declined. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  f  Observations  on  the  estab' 
lishment  of  the  Banh  of  Englaml)  greatly  blames 
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the  directors  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
He  says  that  they  at  first  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  crisis,  but  their  nerves  could  not  support 
the  daily  demand  for  guineas,  and  for  the  puri>ose 
of  checking  that  demand,  they  curtailed  their 
discounts  to  a  point  never  before  experienced; 
and  that,  if  they  determined  to  reduce  their  issnes, 
it  should  have  been  gradual.  Their  determination, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  came  like 
an  electric  shock. 

He  says  that  there  are  three  different  causes 
for  a  great  demand  for  guineas. 

1.  For  export. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  hoarding  from  want  of 
confidence  in  the  government,  and  in  the  circu- 
lating paper. 

3.  To  enable  country  banks  to  discharge  their 
demands,  whilst  confidence  in  the  government, 
and  in  the  bank,  remained  entire. 

*  That  every  measure  ought  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent and  mitigate  the  first  cause,  except  prohibi- 
tion or  bankruptcy.  We  may  reserve  the  second 
till  we  come  to  1797.  That  the  third  ought  to  be 
viewed,  not  with  indifference,  but  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  spend  almost  their  last  guinea.  He  shews 
from  the  state  of  the  exchanges  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  the  guineas  could  Iiave  left  the  country, 
as  the  loss  on  exporting  them  to  Amsterdam  was 
£3  6s.  3d.,  and  to  Hamburgh  £4  2s.  6d.  per  cent., 
'  and  it  was  notorious  that  large  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  were  coming  in  from  France.  This  of 
course  was  owing  to  the  immense  issues  of  assignats 
that  were  taking  place,  and  their  continued  depre- 
ciation. Under  these  circumstances,  he  says  the 
directors  acted  quite  wrongly,  they  ought  to  have 
seen  that  the  guineas  would  have  very  soon  come 
back  to  them,  and  that  they  ought,  in  fact,  to  have 
followed  the  precedent  of  1783,  which  hod  been 
so  successful. 

When  the  bank  adopted  this  perverse  course, 
universal  failure  seemed  inevitable.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  remembered  the  precedent  of  1697,  when 
Montague  had  sustained  public  credit  by  an  issue 
of  exchequer  bills,  and  thought  that  a  similar 
plan  might  be  followed  in  this  crisis.  The  min- 
ister desired  him  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the 
purpose,  which  he  presented  on  the  16th  of  April. 
A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  im- 
mediately appointed.  In  the  meantime  a  director 
of  the  lioyai  Bank  of  Scotland  came  up  with  the 
most  alarming  news  from  Scotland.  The  public 
banks  were  wholly  unable,  with  due  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  to  furnish  the  accommodation 
necessary  to  support  commercial  houses  and  the 
country  bankers.  That  unless  they  received 
immediate  assistance  from  government,  general 
failure  would  ensue.  Numerous  houses  which 
were  perfectly  solvent,  must  fall,  unless  they 
could  obtain  temporary  relief.  Mr.  Macdowall, 
M.  P.  for  Glasgow,  stated  that  the  commerciid 
houses  and  manufactories  there,  were  in  the 
greatest  distress  from  the  total  destruction  of 
credit.  That  this  distress  arose  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  banks  to 
discount,  as  their  notes  were  poured  in  upon  them 
fur  gold. 

The  committee  reported  (Pari  Hist.^  Vol 
XXX.yp,  740,  ffcj  that  the  general  embarrass- 
ment ofcommercial  credit  was  so  notorious  as  to 
call  for  an  immediate  remedy  without  much 
examination.    That  the  failures  which  had  taken 


place  had  begun  with  a  run  on  those  houses  that 
issued  circulating  paper  without  sufficient  capital, 
but  had  extended  so  as  to  effect  many  houses  of 
great  solidity,  and  possessed  of  funds  ultimately 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  demands 
upon  them,  but  which  could  not  convert  these 
funds  into  money  in  time  to  meet  the  pressure. 
That  the  sudden  discredit  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  bankers*  notes  had  produced  a  most  incon- 
venient deficiency  of  the  circulating  medium. 
These  circumstances  had  caused  bankers  to  hoard  to 
a  great  extent.  That  unless  a  circulating  medium 
was  provided,  a  general  stoppage  must  take  place. 
That  they  had  requested  a  number  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  to  meet  and  consider  a  plan 
of  issuing  Exchequer  bills  to  a  certain  amount 
under  proper  regulations,  who  had  unanimously 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  as  the 
best  remedy  that  could  be  devised. 

The  committee  recommended  that  Exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  should  be  issued 
under  the  directions  of  a  boai'd  of  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  sums  of  £100, 
£50,  and  £20,  and  under  proper  regulations. 
After  considerable  doubts  were  expressed  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Grey,  as  to  the  policy  of  this  ex- 
traordinary measure,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  and  might  subvert  our  liberties,  the 
bill  passed.  The  committee  set  to  work  imme- 
diately. A  large  sum  of  money,  £70,000,  was 
sent  down  to  Manchester  and  Glasgow  on  the 
strength  of  the  Exchequer  bills  which  were  not 
yet  issued.  This  unexpected  supply  coming  so 
much  earlier  than  was  expected,  operated  like 
magic,  and  had,  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  greater 
effect  in  restoring  credit  than  ten  times  the  sum 
would  have  had  at  a  later  period. 

When  the  whole  business  was  concluded,  a 
repoii;  was  presented  to  the  Treasury.  It  stated 
that  the  knowledge,  that  the  loans  might  be  had, 
operated  in  many  instances  to  prevent  them  being 
required.  The  whole  number  of  applications  was 
338,  and  the  sum  applied  for  £3,855,624,  of  which 
238  were  granted,  amounting  to  £2,2i>2,000 ;  45 
for  sums  to  the  amount  of  £1,215,100  were  with 
drawn,  and  49  rejected.  The  whole  sum  advanced 
was  repaid ;  two  only  of  the  parties  assisted 
became  bankrupt,  all  the  others  were  ultimately 
solvent,  and  in  many  instances  possessed  of  great 
property.  A  considerable  part  of  the  sum  was 
repaid  before  it  was  due,  and  all  the  rest  with 
the  utmost  punctuality.  So  much  scrupulous 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  secrecy  as  to  the 
names  of  the  applicants,  that  they  were  nut 
known  to  that  hour,  except  to  the  Commissioners 
and  their  own  sureties.  After  all  expenses  were 
paid,  the  transaction  left  a  clear  profit  to  the 
government  of  £4,348. 

Whatever  were  the  prognostications  of  its 
futility  and  danger  before  it  was  done,  its  success 
was  perfect  and  complete.  The  contemi>orary 
writers  all  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary 
effects  produced.  Macpberson  says,  that  the  very 
intimation  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to 
support  the  merchants,  operated  like  a  charm  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  a  great  degree  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  relief  by  an  almost  instan- 
taneous restoration  of  confidence,  bir  Francis 
Baring  concura  in  this  view,  and  adduces  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  measure  as  an  argu- 
ment to  shew  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Bank . 
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The  panic  was  at  length  happily  staid.  The 
failures  up  to  July  had  been  932,  in  the  remain- 
ing five  months  they  were  reduced  to  372.  This 
was,  however,  upwards  of  double  the  nnmber 
that  had  ever  happened  jn  any  year  before.  Gold 
continued  to  flow  in,  and  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1793,  and  two  following  years,  money 
became  as  plentiful  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  4  per 
cent,  interest  could  scarcely  be  got. 

All  contemporary  writers  bear  witness  to  the 
wonderful  success  of  this  expedient.  After  care- 
ful deliberation  the  Bullion  Report  warmly 
approved  of  it,  censured  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  especially  cite  it  as  an 
illustration  of  a  principle  which  they  laid  down, 
that  an  enlarged  accommodation  is  the  true 
remedy  for  that  occasional  failure  of  confidence 
in  the  country  districts  to  which  our  system  of 
paper  credit  is  unavoidably  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  weight  of  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  happy  effects  of  this  measure, 
some  rigid  doctrinaires  afterwards  condemned 
the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy.  Even  some  who 
helped  to  devise  it,  changed  their  opinion  after- 
wards upon  the  subject.  Thus  Lord  Sidmouth 
in  1811  (Pari  Debs.y  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  530)  observed, 
that  he  was  upon  consideration  inclined  to  doubt 
of  its  wisdom  and  policy.  Lord  Grenville  also 
said  {Ibid,  p,  534)  that  from  experience  and 
reflection  he  was  convinced  the  measure  was 
founded  on  wrong  policy ;  as  one  of  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  measure,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  avow  his  error,  for  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  unwise  and 
impolitic.  And  such  would  be  the  opinion  of 
those  who  favour  the  policy  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  reply  to  these  objec- 
tions is  short  and  simple.  In  the  first  place,  if  it 
were  a  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  it  immediately  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  loss  of  capital.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
shew  that  all  great  errors  in  Political  Economy 
are  destructive  of  capital.  They  may  be  esti- 
mated in  money.  Was  this  measure  a  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  country  ?  But  what  would  have  been 
the  loss  to  the  country  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  ? 
Who  can  estimate  the  destruction  of  capital  that 
would  have  ensued  in  the  general  wreck  of  public 
credit  ?  It  might  have  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  State.  But  there  are  other  arguments  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive  of  its  propriety. 
The  general  loss  of  credit  was  chiefly  caused  by 
a  thorough  want  of  confidence  in  the  currency  of 
the  country.  The  miserable  notes  of  the  majority 
of  bankers  were  utterly  blown  upon.  The  great 
desideratum  was  a  sound  currency.  Now  what 
was  it  caused  such  an  unsafe  currency  to  be  in 
circulation  ?  It  was  nothing  but  the  unjustifiable 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was  this 
monopoly,  which  was  itself  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  true  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  which  caused  the  bad  character  of  the 
currency.  Consequently  the  measure  of  the 
government  in  providing  a  currency  in  which 
people  would  have  confidence,  was  merely  a 
correction  of  the  error  which  had  produced  these 
deplorable  results.  We  fully  acknowledge  that 
as  a  general  principle  it  is  highly  undesirable 
that  the  government  should  interfere  in  any  way 


whatever  in  commerce,  but  in  this  case  it  was  a 
compensation  of  opposite  errors,  and  no  other 
course  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. ' 

On  the  Crisis  of  1797,  and  the  Suspension  of 
Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  England, 

We  have  seen  that  the  Bank  in  1793  pursued 
a  policy  of  restriction  in  a  commercial  crisia, 
which  threatened  to  bring  about  a  general  over- 
throw of  commercial  credit,  and  which  was  only 
alleviated  by  the  government  stepping  in  in  an 
abnormal  manner,  and  supplying  a  currency  in 
which  people  might  have  confidence.  We  have 
under  Bankiho  iii  Enqland,  §  113—137,  given 
a  full  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  brought 
about  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments  in  1797. 
We  have  shewn  that  the  Bank  pursued  exactly  a 
similar  course  of  excessive  restriction  as  they  did 
in  1793. 

An  event  of  such  portentous  magnitude  as  the, 
suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  df* 
England,  of  whose  effects  there  had  been  no  pre- 
vious experience,  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  the 
most  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  of  the  course  of  conduct  of  the 
Directors  which  led  to  it,  and  as  to  the  policy 
which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  under  the 
drain  which  occurred  in  the  last  week  of  February, 
1 797.  M  any  men  of  eminence  and  ability  changed 
their  opinions  in  after  times,  when  they  came  to 
look  back  upon  the  subsequent  events.  In  ex- 
amining this  question,  so  as  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  we  must 
remember  that  they  were  not  masters  of  their 
own  policy.  They  were  distracted  by  two  an- 
tagonistic claims,  both  of  which  they  conceived  it 
impossible  to  satisfv  at  the  same  time^namely, 
that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
demands  of  commerce.  They  considered  that  if 
they  advanced  to  the  government  they  must  con- 
tract their  issues  to  the  merchants,  and  as  the 
Minister  was  the  more  powerful  and  imperious 
party  of  the  two,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
his  power. 

Several  of  the  Directors  being  examined  before 
the  Committees  of  Parliament,  unanimously  attri- 
buted the  necessity  of  stopping  payment  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  their  advances  to  govern- 
ment, and  they  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion, 
that  if  the  government  had  repaid  these  advances 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  this  catastrophe 
would  have  been  avoided.  We  may  take  it  there- 
fore as  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  they  had 
been  repaid  by  government,  they  would  have 
very  greatly  extended  their  advances  to  mer- 
chants. The  real  question  then,  is,  considering 
that  they  were  under  such  advances  to  govern- 
ment, would  it  have  been  prudent  to  have  been  more 
liberal  in  their  accommodation  to  merchants  ? 

Several  of  the  Directors  and  eminent  merchants 
were  examined  before  the  Committees  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Henry  Thornton  was  vpry  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  excessive  contraction  of  b^ik 
notes  had  produced  the  most  injurious  effects  in 
shaking  public  credit  of  all  descriptions.  That 
the  excessive  reduction  of  notes  had  caused  an 
unusually  severe  demand  for  guineas,  and  that 
the  great  public  distrust  was  directed  against  the 
country  Bank  Notes,  and  that  the  Bank  of 
England  ought  to  have  extended  their  issues,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  country  notes. 
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Mr.  Walter  Boyd,  an  eminent  merchant,  was 
very  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  restrictions  upon 
the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  forced  sale  and  depreciation  of  the 
public  securities,  and  if  the  Bank  had  only  main- 
tained its  issues  at  the  same  height  as  they  were 
in  December,  1795,  the  drain  of  specie  from  the 
Bank,  as  well  as  the  embarrassments  in  the  mer- 
cantile world,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  fall  which  public  securities  had 
experienced  would  have  been  prevented. 

Mr.  George  Ellison,  who  was  secretary  to  an 
association  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  banks, 
considered  that  the  quantity  of  the  coin  In  the 
country  was  greater  than  it  was  in  1793,  though 
a  very  considerable  part  was  hoarded  away,  owing 
to  the  public  alarms  that  were  abroad.  He  attri- 
buted the  great  public  distrust  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  1793,  when 
it  suddenly  contracted  its  discounts,  just  at  the 
period  when  they  were  most  wanted. 

The  Committee  of  the  Lords  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  very  strongly  to  these  opinions, 
but  they  did  not  venture  themselves  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  their  justness.  The  Committee  of 
the  Commons  went  considerably  nearer  towards 
approving  of  them.  In  the  year  1 8 1 0,  the  governor 
of  the  Bank  being  examined  before  the  Bullion 
Committee,  stated  that  after  the  experience  of 
their  policy  of  restriction,  many  of  the  Directors 
repented  of  the  measure,  and  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee explicitly  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Bank  both  in  1793  and  1797. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank,  acting  in  the  midst 
of  such  unprecedented  circumstances  and  so 
tremendous  an  emergency,  are  entitled  to  have 
their  conduct  examined  with  all  forbearance. 
But  taking  all  these  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, we  cannot  fail  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  so  many  eminent  bankers  and  mer- 
chants at  the  time,  by  the  subsequent  avowal  of 
many  of  the  Directors  that  experience  had  led 
them  to  repent  of  the  policy  they  then  pursued, 
and  by  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Bank  in 
this  momentous  crisis  was  erroneous,  and  that 
the  severe  restrictions  they  attempted  to  place 
upon  commerce,  very  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
on  the  calamity  by  which  they  wera  subsequently 
overwhelmed.  Nothing,  in  short,  could  be  more 
unhappy  than  their  regulations  of  the  amount  of 
their  issues.  When  the  exchanges  were  violently 
adverse,  so  that  it  was  enormously  profitable  to 
export  gold,  they  enlarged  their  issues  to  an  ex- 
travagant extent,  and  when  the  exchanges  were 
extremely  favourable,  so  that  gold  was  sure  to 
flow  in,  they  restricted  them  with  merciless 
severity.  The  issues,  which  were  £14,000,000 
when  the  exchanges  were  against  the  country,  were 
reduced  to  £8,640,250  when  they  had  been  for 
several  months  eminently  favourable.  It  appears 
from  the  entire  evidence  in  the  reports,  that  it 
was  this  excessive  restriction  of  notes  which 
drained  away  their  cash  during  the  autumn  of 
1796,  and  if  they  had  been  more  liberal  in  their 
issues,  their  vaults  would  have  been  much  better 
replenished  with  cash. 

This  disaster  was  the  second  notable  penalty 
which  the  country  paid  within  four  years  for  the 
unjustifiable  monopoly  of  the  Bank.  Never  was 
there  a  more  unfortunate  example  of  monopo- 


lizing selfishness;  it  would  neither  establish 
branches  of  its  own  in  the  country,  nor  would  it 
permit  any  other  private  company  of  power  and 
solidity  to  do  so,  whose  credit  might  have  inter- 
posed and  aided  in  sustaining  its  own.  More- 
over, when  a  failure  of  confidence  was  felt  in  the 
country  notes,  it  refused  to  supply  notes  of  its 
own  to  supply  their  place.  The  power  of  issuing 
what  plays  so  important  a  part  in  commerce  was 
absolutely  forbidden  to  wealthy  companies,  and 
left  in  an  unbounded  freedom  to  private  persons, 
many  of  whom  had  no  capital  or  property  to 
support  their  issues,  and  whose  credit  vanished 
like  a  puff  of  smoke  in  any  public  danger.  The 
Bank  consequently  was  left  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  crisis,  solitary  and  unsupported,  and 
finally  succumbed. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  as  well  as 
the  weight  of  authority  on  the  subject,  we  can 
scarcely  have  any  room  to  doubt  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  was  brought  about,  at  that 
particular  time,  by  the  erroneous  policy  of  the 
Directors.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
opinion  tends  to  shew  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  their  stopping  when  they  did.  Their  treasure, 
it  is  true,  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
million,  but  that  was  more  than  twice  what  they 
had  in  1783,  and  the  exchanges  were  favourable 
to  the  country  and  gold  was  pouring  in.  On  the 
30th  May,  Mr.  Manning  stated  in  the  House , 
that  vast  quantities  of  gold  had  flowed  into  the 
Bank,  both  from  the  country  and  from  abroad.  In 
August  the  Bank  had  upwards  of  four  millions 
of  treasure,  and  this  continuedsteadily  to  increase 
till  August,  1799.  But  we  must  in  candour  state 
that  it  appears  open  to  much  doubt  whether  any 
management,  however  skilful,  could  ultimately 
have  saved  them  from  such  a  disaster  during 
some  period  of  the  war.  Several  of  those  who 
concurred  in  the  measure  at  the  time,  after  their 
judgment  had  been  corrected  by  experience,  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  having  done  so ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1844,  said  it  was  a  "fatal"  measure. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  weighty  authorities — and  this  is  peculiarly 
a  case  where  great  authorities  carry  much  weight 
— we  cannot  help  thmking  that  it  was  fortunate 
that  it  occurred  at  this  early  period.  The  alarm 
and  dangers  which  preceded  its  stoppage  were 
comparatively  slight  compared  to  those  which 
menaced  the  country  after  that  event.  The  mu- 
tinies in  the  fleet,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  troops  on  the  heights 
of  Boulogne  flushed  with  victory,  led  by  a  more 
fortunate,  though  probably  not  a  greater  soldier 
than  Hoche,  and  burning  with  zeal  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  were  dangers  of  such  portentous 
magnitude  as  to  render  it  to  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  any  paper  currency  convertible 
into  gold  could  have  survived  them.  That  Mon- 
tague was  a  greater  and  more  successful  financier 
than  Pitt,  can,  we  think,  scarcely  be  doubted ; 
and  the  carrying  through  the  re-coinage  of  the 
silver,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  public  distress, 
was  a  financial  operation,  of  which  the  audacity, 
skill,  and  success,  must  ever  be  regarded  with 
admiration.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
crisis  in  that  reign  lasted  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  revolutionary  war,'  and  was  never  fraught 
with  so  much  real  danger  to  the  independence  of 
the  country.    At  that  periodthere  was  probably 
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no  paper  credit  in  the  form  of  bank  notes  out  of 
of  London,  and  William  was  at  the  head  of  a 
great  European  confederacy  against  one  overgrown 
power,    so  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
periods  were  in  no  way  parallel,  but  rather,  we 
may  say,  reversed.     The   confederacy   against 
England  at  the  latter  period  was  far  more  men- 
acing and  formidable  than  the  alliance  against 
France.    The  fortunes  of  Venice,  with  the  enemy 
at  Chiozza,  were  scarcely  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
those  of  the  British  Empire  in  1798,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  country— the  loss  of  public 
credit.    However  great  and  invaluable  are  the 
blessings  of  a  paper  cmTeucy  in  time  of  peace, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  instance  of  its 
having  successfully  withstood  the  danger  of  inva- 
sion by  a  foreign  enemy.    Even  in  Scotland, 
where  it  had  been  confessedly  conducted  on  a 
better  system,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
country  to  a  much  greater  degree,  it  could  not 
have  withstood  the  dread  of  invasion,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  the  Bank  of 
England.    And  if  it  could  not  do  so  in  that 
country,  where  the  danger  was  remote,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  could  have  done  so  in  England, 
where  not  only  it  was  of  much  inferior  stability, 
but  was  the  very  part  of  the  empire  aimed  at,  and 
first  exposed  to  danger.    The  constant  power  of 
producing  public  embarrassment  by  demands  for 
gold  would  have  been  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  in  which  they  would  have 
found  many  in  this  country  to  support  them  from 
political  sympathy.    This  measure,  therefore,  re- 
moved one  perpetual  source  of  terror  and  alarm 
from  the  Ministry.    The  great  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  which  took  place  some  years  after- 
wards, was  not  by  any  means  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  such  a  measure,  but  was  produced 
by  the  infatuated  perversity,  both  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  with  fatal 
obstinacy  persisted  in  a  system  combining  almost 
every  false  principle  that  could  be  thought  of. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  think  that  the  suspen- 
sion must  have  taken  place  sooner  or  later,  and 
therefore  it  was  probably  advantageous  for  the 
country  that  it  did  occur  so  early  in  the  struggle. 

The  Crisis  of  1825. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  great  de- 
preciation of  the  Bank  Note  and  the  appointment 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  in  1810,  its  report  and 
its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1811, 
the  subsequent  increased  depreciation  of  the  Bank 
Note,  and  the  fearful  monetary  disasters  in  1815- 
16-17,  and  the  crisis  of  1819,  followed  by  the 
total  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank, 
and  the  circumstances  ])receding  the  great  crisis 
of  1825,  are  fully  detailed  under  Bankikg  in 
England  and  Bullion  Report.  We  shall  there- 
fore not  repeat  here  the  details  given  under  these 
articles,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  ex- 
amination  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England 
during  the  crisis. 

The  exchange  on  Paris  began  to  decline  at  the 
close  of  1823.  The  last  time  it  was  above  par 
was  in  June,  1824,  and  it  steadily  declined  till 
November.  On  the  18th  of  that  month,  Mr. 
"Ward,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  said  that 
the  demand  for  bar  gold  shewed  that  it  was 
being  exported.    The  following  table  shews  that 
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the  treasure  in  the  Bank  had  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  declining  ever  since  January,  1824.  Now 
when  it  was  known  that  immeuise  sums  were 
leaving  the  country  and  the  exchange  foiling 
lower,  what  did  the  Bank  do  ?  It  increased  its 
issues.  When  every  consideration  of  common 
sense  and  prudence  demanded  a  rapid  contraction^ 
when  the  speculative  fever  was  plainly  declared, 
instead  of  doing  what  they  could  to  check  it,  they 
added  fuel  to  the  flames,  in  defiance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bullion  Report.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  state  of  their  treasure  and  their 
issues  from  the  end  of  1823  to  that  of  1825  :— 


1628. 
Dec.     27 .. 

1824. 
Jan.  31  .. 
Feb.  28  ., 
March  27  . 
April  24  .. 
May  29  . 
June  26  .. 
July  31  . 
Aug.  28  . 
Sept  25  . 
Oct  30  . 
Nov.  27  . 
Dec.     24  . 

1825. 
Jan.     29  . 
Feb.     26  . 
March  26  . 
April   80  . 
May     28  . 
June    25  , 
July     30 
Aug.    27 
Sept.    24 
Oct.     29 
Nov.    26 
Dec.    31 


COIN  AND  BULLION.     NOTES  ISSUED. 

£  £ 
14,049,860 17,661,530 


18,527,850  20,280,820 

13,800,890  19,786,980 

,  1.3,871,280  19,156,930 

18,40.V>50  20,645,600 

12,887,840  19,149,370 

12,809,140  19,158,500 

11,814,720  21,998,640 

11,768,550  20,293,320 

l],811,rj00  18,715,290 

.  Il,4;^^,480  21,042.020 

11,323,760  20,850,260 

.  10,721,190  19,447,890 


9,490,4>0  21,960,330 

8,857,730  21,060,140 

8,152,340  19,611,340 

6,659,780  20,586,630 

6,131,300  19,653,010 

5,482,040  18,372,860 

4,174,830  20,794,720 

3,626,670  19,290,570 

3,496,(i90  10,009,780 

3,150,300  18,692,220 

3.012,1.-10  17,464,890 

1,260,890 25,709,420 


The  speculative  fever  was  at  its  height  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1825,  when  it  had  spent 
its  force,  and  came  to  an  end  in  the  natural  coun»e 
of  things.  Vast  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
embarked  in  these  wild  schemes,  with  the  hope 
of  selling  out  of  them  before  the  inevitable  crash 
came,  were  now  called  upon  for  their  sabscrip- 
tions.  Vast  quantities  of  capital  having  been 
absorbed  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  raising  the 
rate  of  interest  Successive  calls  compelled  the 
weaker  holders  to  realize,  and  while  the  calls  for 
ready  money  were  immediate  and  pressing,  the 
prospect  of  retnms  was  distant  and  uncertain. 
Accordingly,  after  May  and  June,  the  decline  was 
rapid.  '1  he  South  American  loans  and  the  Mexi- 
can miniug  schemes  proved  almost  universally 
total  losses.  In  the  meantime  that  slack  waier^ 
which  Mr.  Tooke  observes  always  precedes  a  great 
turn  in  the  tide  of  prices,  took  place.  The  in- 
creased prices  of  commodities  which  speculatioii 
had  caused,  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  being 
realized,  and  prices  fell  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
risen.  The  obligations  of  the  speculators  now 
became  due,  and  the  sale  of  commodities  had  to 
be  forced  to  meet  them.  Universal  discredit  now 
succeeded,  goods  became  unsaleable,  so  that  stocks, 
which  are  usually  held  in  anticipation  of  demand, 
were  wholly  unavailable  to  meet  the  pecnniary 
engagements  of  the  holders.  Merchants  who  had 
accepted  bills  for  only  half  the  value  of  the  goods 
consigned  to  them,  were  unable  to  realize)  even 
that  half,  or  even  obtain  advances  on  secnrity  of 
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the  bills  of  lading.  The  advances  already  made 
were  peremptorily  called  in.  The  usury  laws, 
which  limited  interest  to  5  per  cent.,  greatly  ag- 
gi*avated  the  distress ;  nobody  would  lend  money 
at  5  per  cent,  when  its  real  value  was  so  much 
greater.  Hence  numbers,  who  would  have  gladly 
paid  8  or  10  per  cent,  interest,  were  obliged  to 
sell  goods  at  a  difference  of  30  per  cent,  for  cash, 
compared  with  the  price  for  time. 

The  bankers  in  the  country  had  followed  exactly 
in  the  steps  of  the  Bank  of  Englaud.  While  the 
fever  was  raging,  they  had  increased  their  issues 
and  liabilities  by  speculative  advances  on  com- 
modities. The  persons  to  whom  these  advances 
had  been  made  had  no  means  of  repaying  them, 
but  the  **  promises  to  pay  **  the  bankers  had  lent 
them  still  remained  in  circulation,  and  must  be 
met.  The  bankers  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and 
endeavoured  to  provide  funds  to  meet  it.  The 
Bank  of  England  itself  had  its  e^es  opened  to  the 
suicidal  career  it  was  following  m  May,  and  then 
endeavoured  violently  to  conti*act  its  issues.  This 
sudden  change  of  policy  only  aggravated  the 
general  feeling  of  discredit.  During  the  autumn 
everything  portended  the  approach  of  the  im- 
pending catastrophe. 

The  inevitable  cotUre  coup  of  the  undue  ex- 
pansion of  credit  in  the  spring  began  to  press 
heavily  on  the  country  banks  in  the  autumn  of 
1825.  It  gradually  became  severer  during  the 
month  of  November.  As  the  crisis  was  evidently 
approaching  at  the  end  of  November,  the  papers 
discussed  the  probable  policy  of  the  Bank,  and  it 
was  generally  anticipated  that  it  would  continue 
to  contract  its  issues,  and  let  the  evil  work  its  own 
cure  by  the  fall  of  the  houses  which  had  been  im- 
prudent in  their  speculations.  On  the  29th  No- 
vember it  wusannounced  in  the  London  papers  that 
Sir  William  Eltord's— a  large  bank  at  Plymouth — 
had  failed,  and  that  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  fall  of  Wentworth  and  Co.,  a  great  Yo]*k- 
shire  firm  By  the  3rd  of  December  the  panic 
had  fairly  set  in,  and  the  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  the  most  violent  state  of  alarm  and  con- 
sternation. On  that  day  (Saturday)  some  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  were  informed  that  the 
house  of  Pole,  Thornton  and  Co.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing city  banking  houses,  was  in  difficulties,  and 
at  a  hurried  meeting  held  on  the  following  day, 
it  was  decided  to  place  £300,000  at  theur  dis- 
posal on  proper  security.  During  that  week  the 
utmost  attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  that 
house,  which  fought  it  through  the  following 
week,  though  it  was  privately  known  to  the 
governor  that  if  the  storm  did  not  abate  they 
must  fall  on  the  Monday  morning.  Instead  of 
abating,  however,  it  became  more  furious  than 
ever  on  the  Monday.  Pole  and  Co.  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  the  ruin  of  40  country  banks  which 
were  connected  with  them  was  expected. 

The  fall  of  this  great  banking  house  was  the 
signal  for  a  run  upon  all  the  London  bankers. 
A^nother  great  house  of  equal  magnitude,  Williams, 
Burgess  and  Co.  and  three  or  four  more,  gave 
way,  and  spread  universal  consternation  among 
the  country  banks,  63  of  which  succumbed  to  the 
crisis,  though  a  considerable  number  paid  20s.  in 
the  pound,  and  eventually  resumed  business. 

The  Bank  at  first  maintained  a  policy  of  vigor- 
ous restriction,  in  which  they  were  supported  by 
public  opinion.    Mr.  Huskisson  said  afterwards 


in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  during  48  hours 
(Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  12  and  13,)  it 
was  impossible  to  convert  into  money  to  any 
extent  the  biwt  securities  of  the  government. 
Persons  could  not  sell  Exchequer  Bills,  nor  Bank 
Stock,  nor  East  India  Stock,  nor  the  public  funds. 
Mr.  Baring  said  that  men  would  not  part  with 
their  money  on  any  terms,  nor  for  any  security. 
The  extent  to  which  the  distress  had  reached 
was  melancholy  to  the  last  degree.  Persons  of 
undoubted  wealth  and  real  capital  were  seen 
walliing  about  the  streets  of  London  not  knowing 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements for  tlie  next  day.  The  Directors 
thought  that  they  would  certainly  have  to  stop 
payment,  and  sounded  the  government  as  to  a 
restrictioa  act.  But  the  goveniment  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
bank  should  pay  away  its  last  guinea  and  its  last 
shilling. 

On  the  14th  December  Mr.  Vincent  Stuckey, 
an  eminent  West  country  banker,  wrote  to  the 
Directors  recommending  them  to  issue  a  million 
of  notes  a  day.  That  the  discredit  was  directed 
against  the  country  bank  paper,  and  all  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  exchange  their  powerful 
credit  for  the  tottering  credit  of  the  country  banks, 
and  they  would  not  increase  the  total  of  the  cir- 
culation. Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  this 
advice  or  not  it  does  not  appear,  but  they  adopted 
this  plan.  On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  Exchange 
had  decidedly  turned  in  favor  of  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure,  and  the  Bank  totally 
changed  its  policy.  From  a  policy  of  the  most 
stringent  restriction,  they  discounted  with  the 
most  enormous  profuseness.  They  made  im- 
mense advances  on  Exchequer  Bills  and  secu- 
rities of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Haiman  says  (Report 
Bank  Charter,  1832,  p.  154^;— *' We  lent  it  by 
every  possible  means,  and  in  modes  we  had  never 
adopted  before ;  we  took  in  Stock  as  security,  we 
purchased  Exchequer  Bills,  we  made  advances 
on  Exchequer  Bills,  we  not  only  discounted  out- 
right but  we  made  advances  on  deposit  of  bills  of 
exchange  to  an  immense  amount,  in  short  by 
every  possible  means  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  bank;  and  we  were  not  on  some  occasions 
ovemice,  seeing  the  dreadful  state  in  which  the 
public  were,  we  rendered  every  assistance  in  our 
power."  This  audacious  policy  was  crowned  with 
the  most  complete  success — ike  panic  was  ntayed 
almost  immediately.  On  Friday  evening,  the  16th, 
the  Courier  said :— "  We  are  happy  to  think  that 
the  worst  is  over,  though  there  are  still  great 
demands  upon  the  Bank,  particularly  from  the 
country.  The  same  paper,  on  the  next  day,  the 
17th,  said: — ** Although  public  confidence  is  on 
the  return  in  the  metropolis,  and  things  are  re- 
suming their  usual  course,  yet,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  has  not  yet  communicate  itself  to 
the  counti'y."  In  fact,  the  London  panic  was 
completely  allayed  in  this  week  by  the  profuse 
issue  of  bank  notes.  Between  Wednesday,  the 
14th,  and  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  bank  issued 
upwards  of  £5,000,000  of  notes ! 

The  waves  of  discredit,  however^  were  propa- 
gated through  the  country,  and  throughout  the 
following  week  the  demand  still  continued  great 
from  the  London  bankers  for  their  country  cor- 
respondents. During  the  course  of  it,  it  came  to 
the  remembrance  of  some  of  the  Directors  that  there 
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was -a  cliest  of  their  XI  notes  which  had  never 
been  used.  As  soon  as  this  was  discovered,  it 
occurred  to  them  that  they  might  be  used  to  stay 
the  panic  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  dis- 
credit of  the  country  bank  notes.  Upon  com- 
municating this  idea  to  the  London  bankers  it 
was  eagerly  approved  of,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  was  asked  for  the  experiment.  The 
Government  consented,  and  the  notes  were  sent 
oflf  to  the  country  bankers  without  delay,  and 
produced  instantaneous  relief.  *»At  Norwich,  when 
the  Gurneys  shewed  upon  their  counter  so  many 
feet  of  bank-notes  of  such  a  thickness,  it  stopped 
the  run  in  that  part  of  the  country." 

During  the  week  ending  the  17th,  the  Mint  had 
been  kept  constantly  at  work  day  and  night,  but 
notwithstanding  all  its  efforts  it  could  pot  supply 
coin  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  that  it  kept  con- 
tinually dimiuishing.  On  the  Saturday  the  coin 
and  bullion  in  the  Bank  scarcely  exceeded  one 
million,  but  the  profuse  issue  of  notes  had  stayed 
the  panic,  and  on  Saturday  evening  the  Directors 
were  able  to  assure  the  ministry  that  all  danger 
was  over.  The  gi-eat  pressure  had  produced  the 
effect  which  necessarily  results  from  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
money  here  had  turned  the  exchanges  in  favour 
of  the  country.  The  Directors  expected  remit- 
tances from  Paris,  and  they  fortunately  came 
sooner  than  was  expected.  On  Monday,  the  19th, 
about  £400,000  came  from  France,  and  the  de- 
mand having  sensibly  abated,  the  supplies  from 
the  Mint  fully  equalled  the  sums  drawn  out  of 
the  Bank, — or  rather  exceeded  them.  By  the 
24th  the  panic  was  completely  allayed  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  the  £1  notes 
issued  was  under  £500,000,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1826  the  credit  of  the  banking  world  was  com- 
pletely restored. 

The  circumstances  of  this  famous  crisis  are  the 
most  complete  and  triumphant  example  of  the 
unquestionable  tnith  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bullion  Report,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  already 
quoted.  When  the  drain  of  treasure  from  the 
Bank  was  severe  and  unceasing,  and  notoriously 
for  exportation  on  account  of  foreign  loaus,  the 
Bank  with  infatuated  obstinacy  had  increased 
their  issues  instead  of  contracting  them»  in  defl- 
ance  of  the  clearest  warnings  of  the  Bullion 
Report.  After  six  months'  continuance  in  this 
fatal  course,  they  at  last  reversed  their  course 
and  contracted  them.  In  July  1825,  after  a 
steady  and  notorious  drain  had  been  going  on  for 
exportation,  their  issues  were  upwards  of  three 
millions  greater,  when  their  treasure  scarcely  ex- 
ceed four  millions,  than  when  it  had  been  14 
jnillions.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the  drain 
for  exportation  ceased,  but  began  to  be  severe 
for  internal  purposes.  The  demand  for  gold  was 
entirely  to  support  the  tottering  credit  of  the 
country  bank  notes.  Now,  as  the  country  bankers 
were  only  too  glad  to  withdraw  their  own  notes 
and  substitute  gold  for  them,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  an  increase  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  adding  to  the  general  amount  of  the  paper 
currency  in  the  country,  but  just  the  reverse. 
Consequently  it  was  just  the  precise  case  in  which 
Sir  Francis  Baring  and  the  Bullion  Committee 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
extend  its  issues  to  support  general  credit.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  danger  that  an  extension  of 


issues  would,  under  such  circumstances,  turn  the 
foreign  exchanges  against  the  country.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  demand  was  declared  in  the  most 
unmistakable  way.  On  Thursday,  the  15th,  a 
meeting  of  merchants  and  others  took  place  at 
the  Mansion  House,  when  it  was  stated  that  Sir 
P.  Pole  and  Co.  had  a  surplus  of  £170,000  after 
payment  of  all  claims  against  them,  besides  large 
landed  property  belonging  to  Sir  Peter  Pole,  and 
about  £100,000,  the  private  property  of  other 
members  of  the  firm.  Williams  and  Burgess  had 
enough  to  pay  408.  in  the  pound.  Now  if  the 
course  which  was  adopted  on  the  Wednesday 
had  been  adopted  on  the  Monday,  the  whole  of 
that  terrific  crisis  would  have  been  saved.  AU 
contemporary  evidence  proves  that  it  was  this 
profuse  issue  of  £5,000,000  in  a  few  days  that 
stayed  the  panic.  If  they  had  persevered  in  the 
restrictive  policy  for  three  days  more,  the  total 
and  entire  destruction  of  commercial  credit  would 
infallibly  have  ensued.  In  short  if  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  precedents  of  1793  and  1797,  so  strongly 
condemned  by  the  Bullion  Report,  all  credit  would 
have  been  destroyed;  they  followed  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Bullion  Report,  and  the 
country  was  saved. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  £1  notes,  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  was 
asked  (Report  on  Bank  Charter,  1832^— Q.  99  : 
"  Was  not  the  difficulty  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  in  the  year  1825,  when  there  was  such 
a  run  upon  the  Bank,  unconnected  with  any 
foreign  demand,  in  fact,  met  by  the  re-issuing  of 
the  £1  notes? — At  Norwich  it  was,  and  I  believe 
at  one  or  two  other  places."  Q.  117:  "Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  that  issue  of  £1  notes 
made  in  1825  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  transactions  of  this  metropolis? — ^I  believe 
that  it  proved  beneficial  in  stoppmg  the  run  upon 
the  country  bankers."  After  describing  the  effect 
of  the  fall  of  Pole  and  Co.  upon  commercial  credit, 
in  questions  607  616,  Mr.  Palmer  said  that  the 
danger  to  the  Bank  was  in  a  great  degree  averted 
hy  the  issue  of  its  £1  notes,  which  were  a  very 
material  aid  to  it  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  coin 
from  the  Mint  in  sufficient  quantities.  Mr. 
Stuclcey,  the  eminent  banker,  said  that  if  the 
Bank  had  not  done  as  they  did,  most  of  the  banks 
in  London  as  well  as  the  country  must  have 
stopped  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman  was  asked — Q. 
2,232 :  "  The  Bank  of  England  issued  £1  notes 
at  that  period — ^was  that  done  to  protect  its  re- 
maining treasure  ?— Decidedly,  and  it  worked 
wondei's.  Do  you  think  that  the  Issuing  of  the 
£1  notes  did  avert  a  complete  drain  ?— As  far  as 
my  judgment  goes,  it  saved  the  credit  of  tho 
country."  Mr.  G.  W.  Norman  was  ask^ — Q, 
2,479 :  '*  Do  yon  not  think  that  with  a  reduced 
treasure  in  the  Bank,  accompanied  with  embar- 
rassment in  commerce,  and  workmen  thrown  ont 
of  employment,  a  prudential  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  Bank  would  cause  that  to  be  considered  a 
period  of  danger  to  the  Bank  ?— Certainly  I  should 
say  it  would  be  an  anxious  period  for  the  Bank ; 
but  I  think  we  have  generally  seen  in  periods  of 
commercial  distress  the  credit  of  the  Bank  rather 
rose  higher  above  the  common  credit  of  other 
bodies  of  individuals  than  at  any  other  time. 
Why  do  you  think  so  ? — I  may  refer  particularly 
to  the  example  of  1825 ;  at  that  time  the  Bank 
had  the  means  of  increasing  its  issues  prodigiously; 
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at  the  moment  the  crisis  took  place  there  was 
nothing  like  a  want  of  credit  in  the  public  mind 
with  respect  to  the  Bank.  Do  yon  suppose  that 
the  £1  notes  of  the  Bank  at  that  time  stopped 
the  panic? — ^To  a  certain  degree."  Even  Mr. 
Samuel  Jones  Lojd  (now  Lord  Overstone)  whose 
opinions  on  Currency  we  have  examined  at  great 
length  under  Curbenct,  testified  as  to  the  good 
effect  of  the  issue  of  the  £1  notes.  Q.  3,446: 
«*Do  you  conceive  that  any  pai-t  of  what  has 
been  called  the  commercial  discredit  in  the  year 
1825,  consisted  in  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  solvency 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ?— Not  the  slightest ;  and 
the  best  proof  of  that  is,  that  when  they  had  no 
farther  sovereigns  that  they  could  issue,  they 
luckily  found  a  large  quantity  of  £1  not^  and 
the  public  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  £1 
notes." 

On  the  Crisis-  of  1 847. 

The  great  crisis  of  1825  is  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Bullion  Report,  one  of  which  was  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  impose  a  numerical  limit  on  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  because  there  were  occasional 
crises  to  which  our  system  of  paper  credit  was 
subject,  when  a  liberal  issue  of  Bank  notes  was 
indispensable  to  prevent  general  commercial  ruin. 
After  many  long  controversies  we  have  seen  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  were  brought  to  admit 
the  principle  that  the  issues  of  notes  should  be 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  Foreign  Exclianges. 
We  have  shewn  under  Banking  in  England,  § 
218,  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Directors  for  con- 
ti'olling  their  issues  by  the  Exchanges,  and  how 
utterly  futile  they  were.  The  mismanagement  of 
the  Directors  brought  the  Bank  into  difficulties 
in  1837  and  1839,  but  these  crises  are  not  suf- 
ficiently important  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  to 
demaud  a  separate  notice.  The  repeated  instances 
of  mismanagement,  however,  turned  the  attention 
of  writers  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  Bank 
should  be  compelled  to  maintain  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  solvency,  and  a  plan  was  adopted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  very  much  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  of  Colonel  Ton-ens,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd 
(Lord  Overstone),  and  others,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  famous  Bank  Act  of  1 844.  The 
details  of  this  Act  are  fully  explained  in  Banking 
IN  England,  §  235.  We  have  shewn  there  that 
it  imposed  a  definite  limit  on  the  issues  of  the 
Bank,  being  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount 
of  £14,000,000  based  on  public  securities,  to- 
gether with  an  amount  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
coin  they  possessed  in  their  vaults.  This  theory 
was  based  upon  what  is  called  the  Currency 
Principle,  which  shortly  stated  is  this:— That 
Bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  are 
currency,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of 
paper  credit.  That  when  Bank  notes  are  per- 
mitted to  be  issued,  they  ought  to  be  exactly 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  bullion  they  displace, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  notes  in  circulation 
ought  alwavs  to  be  exactly  equal  to  what  the  coin 
would  be  if  there  were  no  notes.  Such  was  the 
theory  the  promotere  of  the  Act  intended  to  carry 
out.  But  we  have  shewn  under  Banking  in 
England,  §  236-7,  and  Curbenct  Principle 
what  a  complete  delusion  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
Act  does  really  carry  it  out.  However,  that  is 
not  the  most  Important  point  which  affects  us  at 


present.  The  chief  point  we  have  to  consider  at 
present,  is  the  policy  of  imposing  a  definite 
numerical  limit  on  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  in  dia- 
metricid  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  banking  authorities  up  to  1840. 

The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  was 
that,  as  bullion  left  the  country,  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  in  the  hands  of  the  public  should  be 
gradually  diminished,  so  as  to  make  money  more 
valuable,  and  arrest  the  drain.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  from  various  circumstances, 
there  was  a  continual  increase  in  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  until  August,  1846,  when  it  reached  a 
maximum  of  16  millions,  and  the  rate  of  discount 
was  3  per  cent.  The  following  figures  shew  the 
notes  held  by  the  public,  and  in  reserve,  the  total 
amount  of  bullion,  and  the  rate  of  discount,  from 
August,  1846,  to  the  crisis  of  April,  1847. 


bank  notes. 

Total 

Amount  of 

Bullion. 

Rate  of 

1846. 

Issaed. 

In  Reserre. 

Discount. 

Aug.  29 
Oct.     8.. 
Nov.    7.. 
Dec.  19  . . 

1847. 

Jan.     9  . . 

„     16.. 

,,  80.. 
Feb.  20.. 
Mar.    6.. 

„  20.. 
AprU  8.. 

„    10.. 

20,42(5,000 
20,o.->l,(K)0 
20,971,fX)0 
19,549,000 

2C          00 
2C          00 
2C          00 
U          00 
IS          00 
IS          00 
IS          00 
2C          DO 

£ 
9.450,000 
8,809.000 
7,265,000 
8,864,000 

6,715,000 
6,546,000 
5,704,000 
6,917,000 
6,715,000 
6,419,000 
8,700,000 
2,558,000 

£ 
16,306,000 
15,817,000 
14,760,000 
15,163,000 

14,308,000 
13,949,000 
12,902,000 
12,215,«XX) 
11,596,000 
11,232,000 
10,246,000 
9,867,000 

8 
8 
8 

a 

f* 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

When  the  public  saw  the  whole  banking  re^ 
sources  of  the  Bank  reduced  to  2j  mlllioos,  a 
complete  panic  seized  the  Directors  and  the 
public.  The  Diiectors  adopted  measures  of  the 
greatest  severity  to  check  the  drain.  Discount 
out  of  doors  on  the  best  bills  rose  to  10  and  12 
per  cent.  In  consequence  of  these  measures 
bullion  began  to  flow  in,  and  continued  to  do  sa 
till  the  end  of  June,  when  it  was  upwards  of  10^ 
millions.  At  the  end  of  June,  however,  a  new 
drain  began,  which  continued  steadily  till  after 
the  great  crisis  in  October.  At  the  end  of  July, 
the  Bank  had  £9,331,000  of  bullion  and  coin, 
the  notes  issued  were  £18,892,000,  and  those  in 
reserve  were  £3,775,000,  Th^y  had  been  so 
severely  blamed  in  April  for  not  taking  timely 
precautions  to  check  the  drain,  that  they  now 
proceeded  with  greater  energy.  Discount  was 
raised  to  5^,  being  1}  per  cent,  higher  than  when 
they  had  a  similar  amount  of  reserve  in  April. 

The  crisis  of  1847  began  in  August.  There 
had  undoubtedly  been  a  long  period  during  which 
houses  that  had  been  insolvent  for  years  had 
maintained  themselves  afloat  by  the  low  rate  of 
discount  But  besides  that,  the  exti*aordinary 
rise  in  the  price  .of  wheat  in  the  spring  had  led 
to  enormous  speculation  in  com.  The  price  of 
wheat  had  ranged  from  70s.  to  77s.  from  January 
to  April.  In  May  the  average  rose  to  1053.,  a 
considerable  quantity  being  sold  at  a  much  higher 
flgure  than  that.  It  did  not  vary  much  during 
June.  These  high  prices,  of  course,  attracted 
an  immense  amount  of  supplies ;  and  during  July 
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the  price  gradually  fell  to  76s.  The  cargoes, 
however,  purchased  at  the  prices  of  the  spring, 
now  arrived.  Besides  that,  the  new  crops  began 
to  come  in,  and  were  found  to  be  of  excellent 
quality;  and  thns  the  price  was  still  farther 
lowered.  The  fright lul  catalogue  of  failures 
began  in  the  first  week  of  Aujrust.  During  the 
first  week  they  were  about  £1,200,000.  In  three 
weeks  they  amounted  to  £3,027,000.  Week  after 
week  followed,  each  one  increasing  in  severity, 
until  the  total  exceeded  £15,000,000.  The  in- 
creasing  severity  of  the  crisis  had  its  nsual  efi^ect 
of  turning  the  exchanges  in  favour  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  end  of  ^ptember  bullion  began  to 
flow  in. 

By  the  2nd  of  October,  the  reserve  was  re- 
duced to  £3.409,000,  with  the  crisis  becoming 
severer  every  day.  The  Bank  began  to  perceive 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  think  of  their  own 
safety.  On  that  day  they  gave  notice  that  the 
minimnm  rate  would  be  5l  on  all  bills  falling 
due  before  the  15th  October,  and  they  refused  to 
make  any  advances  on  stock  or  exchequer  bills. 
This  last  announcement  created  great  excitement 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  town  and  country 
bankers  hastened  to  sell  their  public  securities, 
to  convert  them  into  money.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  Consols  for  ready  money  and 
for  the  account  of  the  14th  October,  shewed  a 
rate  of  interest  equivalent  to  50  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Exchequer  bills  sold  at  35  per  cent, 
discount.  On  the  16th  October  the  rate  of  dis- 
count varied  from  5}  to  9  per  cent.  At  this  time 
the  bullion  was  £8,431,000;  the  notes  issued 
£19,359,000;  and  in  reserve  £2,630,000. 

The  following  week,  from  Monday  the  18th  to 
Saturday  the  23rd,  was  the  paroxysm  of  the 
crisis.  On  Monday  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £800,000,  stopped  pay- 
ment, which  caused  the  fundi  to  fall  2  per  cent. 
This  was  followed  by  the  stoppage  of  the  North 
and  South  Wales  Bank,  also  of  Liverpool,  the 
Liverpool  Banking  Company,  the  Union  Bank  of 
Newcastle,  heavy  runs  on  the  other  banks  of  the 
district,  and  other  bank  failures  at  Manchester 
and  in  the  West  of  England.  As  the  whole 
commercial  world  knew  that  the  resources  of 
the  Banking  department  were  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, a  complete  panic  seized  them.  Private 
discounts  ceased.  At  Liverpool  bills  of  the  best 
houses,  bearing  the  endorsement  of  the  Hank  of 
France,  and  having  only  three  days  to  run,  were 
refused  discount  at  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  No  one  would  part  with  the  money  or 
notes  they  possessed.  The  most  exorbitant  sums 
were  offered  to  merchants,  and  refused,  for  their 
acceptances. 

The  continued  and  ever  increasing  severity  of 
the  crisis  caused  deputation  after  deputation  to 
be  sent  to  the  Government,  to  obtain  a  relaxation 
of  the  Act.  For  a  long  time  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, the  Ministry  clinging  with  obstinacy  to 
theur  pet  theory  of  currency.  At  last  it  became 
evident  that  matters  could  go  on  no  longer.  Ruin 
awaited  the  whole  commercial  community.  On 
Saturday,  the  28rd,  the  Ministry  found  that  the 
Act  must  be  abandoned,  and  communicated  this 
determination  to  the  Directors,  who  immediately 
acted  upon  it,  and  dis^'ouuted  freely  at  9  per 
cent.  The  letter  itself  was  not  actually  sent  till 
Monday,  the  25th.    It  stated  that  the  Government 


expected  that  the  pressure  which  had  existed  for 
some  weeks  would  have  passed  away  like  Ae  one 
in  April  had  done,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  That,  being  disappointed  in  this  hope, 
thev  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
had  come  when  they  ought  to  attempt,  by  some 
extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  mercantile  community.  That 
for  this  purpose  they  recommended  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  emergency,  to  en- 
large the  amount  of  their  discounts  and  advances 
on  approved  security ;  but  that,  in  order  to  restrain 
this  operation  within  reasonable  limits,  a  high 
rate  or  interest  should  be  charged,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  should  not,  they  thought,  be 
less  than  8  per  cent.  That  if  such  a  course 
should  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  law,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  propose  to  Parliament,  on 
its  meeting,  a  bill  of  indemnity.  This  letter  was 
made  public  about  one  o*clock  on  Monday,  the 
25th ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  done  so,  than  the 
panic  vanished  like  a  dream  I  Mr.  Gumey  stated 
that  it  produced  its  effect  in  ten  minutes !  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  notes  nt^^be  had,  than 
the  want  of  them  ceased!  Not  only  did  no 
infringement  of  the  Act  take  place,  but  the  whole 
issue  of  notes  in  consequence  of  the  letter  was 
only  £400,000 ;  so  that,  while  at  one  moment  the 
whole  credit  of  Great  Britain  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  totally  destroyed,  within  one 
hour  it  was  saved  by  the  knowledge  that  notes 
mif^ht  be  had,  and  the  actual  issue  of  £400,000 ! 
The  extraordinary  and  disastrous  state  of  public 
credit  at  this  period  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
aid  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  different 
establishments  from  the  15th  September  to  the 
15th  November,  as  follows : — 

1.  It  advanced  £150,000  to  a  large  firm  in 
London,  who  were  under  liabilities  to  the  extent 
of  several  millions,  on  the  security  of  debentures 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Copper 
Miners  of  England,  which  prevented  them  stop- 
ping payment. 

2.  It  advanced  £50,000  to  a  country  banker, 
on  the  security  of  real  property. 

3.  It  advanced  £120,000  to  the  Grovernor  and 
Company  of  Copper  Miners,  which  prevented 
them  stopping  payment. 

4.  It  advanced  £300,000  to  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  security  of  bills  of  exchange, 
over  and  above  their  usual  discounts ;  but  this 
was  inadequate,  and  the  bank,  having  no  further 
security  to  offer,  stopped  payment 

5.  It  advanced  £100,000  to  another  joint  stock 
bank  in  the  country. 

6.  It  advanced  £130,000  on  real  property  to 
a  large  mercantile  house  in  London. 

7.  It  advanced  £50,000  on  bilU  of  exchange 
to  another  mercantile  house,  on  the  security  of 
approved  names. 

8.  It  advanced  £50,000  on  bills  of  exchange 
to  a  Joint  stock  bank  of  issue,  which  soon  after 
stopped  payment. 

9.  It  advanced  £15,000  on  real  property  to 
another  mercantile  house  in  London. 

10.  It  saved  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Liver- 
pool from  failing,  by  forbearing  to  enforce  paymeut 
of  £100,000  of  their  acceptances  falling  due. 

11.  It  assisted  another  verv  large  joint  stock 
bank  in  the  country  by  an  advance  of  £800,000 
beyond  its  usual  discount  limit. 
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12.  It  advanced  £100,000  to  a  coaDtiy  banker 
on  real  security. 

13.  It  advanced  to  a  Scotch  bank  £200,000 
on  the  security  of  local  bills,  and  £60,000  on 
London  bills. 

14.  It  assisted  another  Scotch  bank  by  dis- 
counting £100,000  of  local  and  London  bills. 

15.  It  advanced  £100,000  to  a  large  mercantile 
house  in  London,  on  approved  personal  security. 

16.  It  assisted  a  large  house  in  Manchester  to 
resume  payment,  by  an  advance  of  £40,000  on 
approved  personal  security. 

17.  It  advanced  £30,000  to  a  country  bank  on 
real  property. 

18.  It  assisted  many  other  houses,  both  in 
town  and  country,  by  advances  of  smaller  sums 
on  securities  not  usually  admitted;  and  it  did 
not  reject,  in  London,  any  one  bill  o£fei*ed  for 
discount,  except  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
security. 

The  far  larger  portion  of  this  assistance  was 
given  before  the  23rd  October. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  for  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial 
distress,  and  how  far  it  was  affected  by  the  Act 
of  1844.    He  spoke  of  the  panic  in  the  spring. 
He  said  that  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  change  the 
opinion  he  had  then  expressed,  that  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Bank,  which, 
having  fiiU  warning  of  the  various  demands  it 
would  have  on  it,  was  too  tardy  in  raising  the 
rate  of  discount,  and  had  lent  out,  over  the  period 
when  the  dividends  became  payable,  the  money 
they  had  provided  for  that  purpose,  so  that  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  adequate  funds  when 
they  were  required.     The  low  state  of  their 
reserve  then  excited  consternation.     The  Bank 
then  took  the  severe  step  of  reducing  the  amoimt 
of  discounts.    They  pulled  up  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  unwisely  let  out  their  reserve  before. 
With  respect  to  the  panic  of  October,  he  said 
that  the  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market 
had  abated  when  the  bank  failures  in  Liverpool 
and  the  North  of  England  took  place,  which 
renewed  the  alarm.    After  describing  the  great 
pressure  on  the  country  banks,  he  said — ^*The 
Bank  of  England  were  pressed  directly  for  assist- 
ance from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  indirectly 
through  the  London  bankei's,  who  were  called 
upon  to  support  their  couutiy  correspondents. 
The  country  banks  required  a  large  amount  of 
notes  to  render  them  secure  against  possible  de- 
mands ;  not  so  much  for  payment  of  their  notes, 
as  of  their  deposits.    Houses  in  Loudon  were 
applying  constantly  to  the  Bank  for  aid.    Two 
bill  brokers  had  stopped,  and  the  operations  of 
two  others  were  nearly  paralysed.    The  whole 
demand  for  discount  was  thrown  upon  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  of  England.    Notwithstanding  this, 
as  I  said  before,  the  Bank  never  refused  a  bill 
which  it  would  have  discounted  at  another  time ; 
but  still  the  large  mass  of  bills  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  are  discounted  by  bill 
brokei*s  could  not  be  negotiated.     During  this 
period  we  were  daily,  I  may  say  hourly,  in  pos- 
session of  the  state  of  the  Bank.    The  Governor 
and  Deputy -Governor  at  last  said  they  could  no 
longer  continue  their  advances  to  support  the 
various  parties  who  applied  to  them ;  that  they 
could  save  themselves,  that  is,  they  could  comply 


with  the  law;  but  that  they  could  not  do  so 
without  pressing  more  stringently  on  the  com- 
mercial world.    At  this  crisis  a  feeling  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  interposition   of  Government 
appeared  to  be  generally  entertained ;  and  those 
conversant  with  commercial  affairs,  and   least 
likely  to   decide  in  favour  of   the  course   we 
ultimately  adopted,  unanimously  expressed  an 
opinion,  that,  if  some  measures  were  not  taken 
by  the  (Tovemment  to  arrest  the  evil,  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  must  inevitably  ensue. 
Evidence  was  laid  before  the  Government,  which 
proved,  not  only  the  existence  of  severe  pressure 
from  the  causes  I  have  stated,  but  also  that  it 
was  aggravated  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the 
hoai'ding,  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  of  gold 
and  Bank  notes  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  amount  of  circulation,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been 
adequate,  became  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
community.     It  was  difficult  to  establish  this 
beforehand,  but  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  is  in 
what  occurred  after  we  interfered.    As  soon  as 
the  letter  of  the  2Srd  October  appeared,  and  the 
panic  ceased,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  were  taken  from  the  hoards,  some  from 
boxes  deposited  with  bankers,  although  the  parties 
would  not  leave  the  notes  in  their  banker's  hands. 
Large  parcels  of  notes  were  returned  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  cut  in  halves,  as  they  had  been  sent 
down  into  the  country;   and  so  small  was  the 
real  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  not^, 
that  the  whole  amount  taken  from  the  Bank 
when  the  unlimited  power  of  issue  was  given 
was  under  £400,000.    The  restoration  of  confi- 
dence released  notes  from  their  hoai'ds,  and  no 
more  were  wanted ;  for  this  trifling  quantity  of 
additional  notes  is  hardly  worth  notice.    •    ♦    ♦ 
Parties  of  every  description  made  applications 
for  assistance  to  us,  with  the  observation,  *  We 
do  not  want  notes,  but  give  us  confidence.*   They 
said,  *  We  have  notes  enough,  but  we  have  not 
confidence  to  use  them ;  say  you  will  stand  by 
us,  and  we  shall  have  all  that  we  want ;  do  any- 
thing, in  short,  that  will  give  us  confidence.    If 
we  think  that  we  can  get  Bank  notes,  we  shall 
not  want  them.    Charge  any  rate  of  interest  you 
please;   ask  what  you  like.*"     (Mr,  Spooner^ 
'*  No !  no  I")     "  I  beg  pardon  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,   but  I  may  be  permitted  to  know 
what  was  actually  said  to  me.    I  say  that  what 
I  have  stated  was  the  tenor  of  the  applications 
made  to  me.    Parties  said  to  me,  *  Let  us  have 
notes;  charge  10,  12  per  cent,  for  them;   we 
don't  care  what  the  rate  of  interest  is.    We  don't 
mean  indeed  to  take  the  notes,  because  we  shall  not 
want  them ;  only  tell  us  that  we  can  get  them, 
and  this  will  at  once  restore  confidence.'    We 
have  been  asked  what  was  the  change  of  circum- 
stances which  induced  us  to  act  on  Saturday 
when  we  declined  acting  a  day  or  two  before.    I 
reply  that  the  accounts  we  received  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description  from  those  that  were  previously 
brought  us.    It  was  on  Saturday,  and  not  before, 
that  this  conviction  was  forced  upon  us ;  and  it 
was  not  till  then  that  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
sanction  a  violation  of  the  law."    The  persons 
applying  generally  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  a  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  authorized, 
which   they  proposed  should  be  two  or  three 
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millions ;  bat  the  GoyerniDent  thought  the  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  rate  of  interest,  and  this 
was  the  method  adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion.  If 
the  Bank  had  been  limited  to  the  paltry  sum  of 
two  or  three  millions,  it  would  probably  have 
ffone  bat  a  little  way  to  stay  the  panic,  or  the 
demand  for  hoarding.  But  when  everybody 
knew  that  they  might  have  notes  at  a  high  rate, 
they  did  not  apply  for  them,  nnless  they  really 
required  them.  We  have  already  shown  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  entirely  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  which  was  a  distinct  repudi- 
ation of  the  currency  principle.  >  We  have  given 
a  long  extract  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech 
nnder  Banking  in  England,  §  246. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  both  houses 
appointed  committees  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  commercial  distress,  and  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  1844.  Before  the  Committee  of  the 
Commons,  Mr.  Adam  Hodgson,  a  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion 
that,  if  the  Act  had  not  been  suspended,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  have  stopped  payment. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  stated  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  there  were  at  least  £4,000,000  of  notes 
hoarded  from  panic,  and  alarm  that  notes  could 
not  be  got  at  all.  He  gave  the  experience  of  his 
own  firm  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  crisis. 
On  Saturday,  the  2drd,  owing  to  the  feeling  of 
alarm  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  circu- 
lating medium,  they  considered  it  prudent  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  £200,000,  which  was  done 
at  9  per  cent.  On  the  Monday  the  feeling  became 
still  more  intense;  both  from  the  country  and 
from  London  there  was  a  general  rush  to  get 
notes  while  they  were  to  be  had.  The  firm 
made  an  application  for  a  similar  amount  on 
Monday,  and  were  told  that  they  should  have  an 
answer  by  two  o'clock.  Before  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  Government  letter  came  out,  and  the 
orders  for  money  were  very  generally  withdrawn. 
Sums  of  money  were  offered  them ;  and  before 
the  week  was  over  they  had  to  go  to  the  Bank, 
to  ask  them,  as  a  favom*,  to  take  back  the  money 
they  had  lent.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  crisis 
would  have  been  mitigated  if  the  letter  had  come 
out  sooner.  He  stated  that  at  first  his  opinion 
had  been  in  favour  of  the  Act,  but,  after  seeing 
its  operation  in  April  and  October,  his  opinion 
had  decidedly  changed  and  become  adverse  to  it. 
He  said  that,  when  there  was  a  panic,  the  only 
cure  was  a  liberal  issue  of  notes. 

Mr.  Loyd  (I^rd  Overstone)  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Act  of  1844  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
causing  or  aggravating  the  pressure  in  April  or 
October;  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bank 
from  January  to  April  was  extremely  erroneous 
and  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  and  was 
only  stopped  by  the  positive  provisions  of  the 
Act ;  and  that,  if  that  system  of  procedure  had 
not  been  stopped,  it  must  have  ended  in  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
would  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
pressure  far  more  severe,  if  it  had  been  put  off 
longer.  He,  however,  under  the  circumstances, 
approved  of  the  issue  of  the  Government  letter 
to  allay  the  panic,  which,  he  said,  was  not 
amenable  to  the  principles  of  reason.  He  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  the  letter  to  have  been  quite 
successful. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Commons  presented  their 
report  on  the  8th  of  June,  1848.  It  entered  into 
no  philosophical  examination  of  the  correctness, 
or  the  contrary,  of  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses. 
It  aspired  to  and  attained  to  no  higher  function 
than  acting  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  mass  of 
evidence,  but  concluded  by  stating  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  Act  of  1844. 

The  report  of  the  Lords  was  a  much  more 
elaborate  production,  and  is  a  proof  of  what  has 
been  often  remarked  of  the  superior  capacity  of 
the  Lords  as  men  of  business  to  the  Commons. 
It  stated  that  the  committee  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  recent  panic  was  materially  ag- 
gravated by  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  itself. 
The  operation  of  the  Act  had  aggravated  the 
panic  by  imposing  a  legislative  restriction  on  the 
means  of  accommodation  while  a  large  amount  of 
bullion  was  in  the  bank,  and  the  exchanges  were 
favourable.  They  traced  the  causes  of  the  panic, 
and  entirely  approved  of  the  issue  of  the  Govern- 
ment letter.  They  refused  to  recognize  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  I^yd,  that  "although  the  letter  was 
a  departure  from  the  positive  permission  of  the 
Act,  it  was  not  a  departure  from  the  principle  of 
the  Act.**  In  section  III.  the^  said  that  the  in- 
flexible rule  considered  to  be  invariable  and  self 
acting,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  con- 
nected with,  and  consequent  upon,  the  separation 
of  the  Departments  of  Issue  and  Banking,  and 
the  regulations  provided  for  both,  is  founded  upon 
certain  principles,  which  before  they  can  be 
adopted  demand  very  serious  consideration.  They 
then  pointed  out  that  some  very  material  con- 
siderations enforced  by  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties of  former  times,  had  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  framers  of  the  Act^  and  the  supporters  of 
the  theory  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  said  : — 
"  Many  other  statements,  authorities,  and  illus- 
trations might  be  given,  exemplifying  the  same 
principles,  and  proving  the  evil  consequences  of 
disregarding  them ;  but  enough  has  been  stated 
to  prove,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  that 
the  inflexibility  of  the  rule  prescribed  by  tiie 
restrictive  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  inde- 
fensible, when  equally  applied  to  a  state  of  vary- 
ing circulation,  and  that  its  enforcement  in  1847 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  commercial  distress, 
and  was  therefore  wisely  set  aside  by  the  authority 
of  the  Government  on  the  23rd  and  25th  October.** 
They  then  shewed  that  the  same  rule  was  not 
applicable  to  periods  of  an  adverse  and  a  favour- 
able exchange,  and  shewed  that  the  Act  of  1844 
errs  in  applying  the  same  rule  to  these  two  difierent 
cases.  They  recommended  that  a  discretionary 
relaxing  power  should  be  introduced,  which 
should  be  exercised  only  during  a  favourable 
exchange. 

The  Crisis  of  1857. 

The  crisis  we  have  just  been  considering  was 
the  inevitable  termination  of  a  multiplicity  of 
derangements  of  the  proper  course  of  commerce. 
No  one  conversant  with  commercial  history  could 
fail  to  foresee  that  the  entanglements  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  with  railway  speculations, 
and  the  losses  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
must  produce  a  crisis.  We  have  seen  that  this 
crisis  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the 
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Bank  Act  of  1844,  which  was  enacted  in  express 
contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced authorities  of  former  times,  whom  it 
professed  to  follow.  They  had  always  protested 
against  imposing  a  numerical  limit  on  the  issues 
of  the  Bank.  The  experience  of  the  crisis  of 
1847,  amply  confirming  that  of  1793,  1797,  and 
1825,  shewed  that  such  restrictions  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  great  crisis 
without  endangering  the  existence  of  the  whole 
mass  of  commercial  credit. 

The  crisis  we  are  now  going  to  describe  was  of 
a  very  different  nature.  It  burst  upon  the  world 
in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  It  gave  no 
premonitory  symptoms  which  were  appai'eut  to 
any  but  very  watchful  and  experienced  eyes; 
and  when  it  did  come,  it  revealed  a  depth  of 
rottenness  in  the  commercial  world  which  apalled 
every  one,  and  proved  to  be  of  much  severer 
intensity  than  that  of  1847. 

The  supporters  of  the  Act  were  much  crestfallen 
by  its  failure  in  1847,  but  they  took  courage  again 
after  the  Crimean  war.  The  Act  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  a  great  commercial  crisis  and 
had  failed.  It  was  now  subjected  to  the  test  of 
a  war,  and  many  of  its  opponents  predicted  that 
it  would  fail  again;  but  it  did  not.  Its  effects 
daring  the  Crimean  war  were  probably  salutary ; 
but  the  war  did  not  proceed  to  such  a  length  as 
to  test  its  powers  severely.  Peace  was  restored 
before  the  resources  of  the  country  were  in  any 
manner  strained. 

A  very  severe  drain  happened  in  the  autumn 
of  1855,  but  the  Bank,  warned  by  previous  expe- 
rience, met  it  promptly  and  success^lly.  In 
April,  1855,  discounts  on  three-month  bills  were 
4J,  in  May  4,  and  in  June  reduced  to  3J.  In 
July  the  drain  began,  and  continued  with  rapidity 
through  August.  On  September  6th  the  rate  was 
raised  to  4,  on  the  13th  to  4(,  on  the  27th  to  5. 
On  October  4th  it  was  raised  to  5J.  The  diain, 
however,  continuing  to  increase  in  severity,  dis- 
count was  raised  on  the  18th  October  to  6  per 
cent,  for  two-month  bills,  and  to  7  per  cent,  for 
three  months.  These  rates  continued  till  May 
22nd,  1856,  when  it  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent 
On  the  26th  it  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  and  on 
the  26th  June  to  4J  per  cent.  This  continued 
till  October,  when,  a  great  demand  again  going 
on,  the  rate  was,  on  the  Ist,  raised  to  5  per  cent. 
On  the  6th  it  was  raised  to  6  per  cent,  for  two- 
month  bills  and  7  per  cent,  for  three-month  bills. 
On  November  13th  the  minimum  for  all  bills  was 
7  per  cent.  On  December  4th  it  was  reduced  to 
6i,  and  on  the  18th  to  6  per  cent.,  and  contmued 
so  till  the  autumn  of  1857. 

These  rates  were  of  course  very  much  higher 
than  the  average  ones  of  former  times,  and  they 
were  one  ground  of  accusation  brought  by  many 
against  the  Act.  But,  in  truth,  they  were  its  very 
merits.  The  Directors  had  now  learnt  from 
experience,  and  it  was  these  very  variations 
which  preserved  the  security  of  the  Bank. 

In  August  nothing  seemed  amiss  to  the  public 
eye.  "  Things  were  then  pretty  stationary,''  said 
the  governor  of  the  bank— "the  prospects  of 
harvest  were  very  good,  there  was  no  apprehen- 
sion that  commerce  at  that  time  was  otherwise 
than  sound.  There  were  certain  more  far-seeing 
persons  who  considered  that  the  great  stimulus 
given  by  the  war  expenditure,  which  had  created 


a  very  large  consumption  of  goods  imported  from 
the  East  and  other  places,  must  now  occasion  some 
collapse,  and  still  more  those  who  observed  that 
the  merchants,  notwithstanding  the  enhanced 
prices  of  produce,  were  nevertheless  importing 
as  they  had  done  successfully  in  the  previous 
years.  But  the  public  certainly  viewed  trade  as 
sound,  and  were  little  aware  that  a  crisis  of  any 
sort  was  impending,  far  less  that  it  was  so  near 
at  hand.** 

The  bullion  at  this  time  was  £10,606,000,  the 
reserve  £6,296  000,  and  the  minimum  rate  of 
discount  5|,  when  on  the  17th  August,  the  bank 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  East  India 
Company,  to  send  one  million  in  specie  to  the 
East. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  about  the 
middle  of  September,  news  came  of  a  great 
depreciation  of  American  railroad  securities.  It 
was  found  that  for  a  long  time  they  had  been 
carrying  on  an  extravagant  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  paying  dividends  not  earned  by  the 
ti*affic.  The  system  had  at  last  collapsed,  and  of 
course  an  enormous  depreciation  of  their  stock 
followed,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 
It  was  supposed  that  as  much  as  eighty  millions 
of  this  stock  was  held  in  England,  and  that  the 
effects  of  this  fall  would  be  very  serious.  On 
the  25th  of  August,  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust 
Company^  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
£1,200,000,  stopped  payment.  The  panic  spread 
throughout  the  Union.  Discount  rose  to  18 
and  24  per  cent.  On  the  I7th  October,  news 
came  that  150  banks  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland^ 
Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island  had  stopped  payment. 
The  drain  was  then  beginning  to  be  severe  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  On  the  8th,  the  bullion  was 
£9,751,000,  the  reserve  £4,931,000,  and  discount 
was  raised  to  6  per  cent.  On  the  12th,  the  rate 
at  Hamburgh  was  7  J,  and  bullion  was  flowing 
towai'ds  New  York ;  discount  was  then  raised  to 
7  per  cent.  About  this  time,  rumours  strongly 
affecting  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  were 
abroad.  On  the  19th,  discount  was  raised  to  8 
per  cent.  The  commercial  disasters  were  in- 
creasing in  America.  In  one  week  the  Bank  of 
France  lost  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  The 
Bullion  in  the  bank  had  sunk  to  £8,991,000,  and 
the  reserve  to  £4,115,000.  Discount  was  raised 
to  7^  in  Paris,  and  to  9  per  cent,  at  Hamburgh. 
On  the  26th  a  deputation  from  the  Western  Bank 
of  Scotland  applied  for  assistance,  but  the  Bank 
was  afraid  to  undertake  so  enormous  a  concern. 
The  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool  was  also  in 
difficulties,  and  after  some  time  the  Bank  agreed 
to  assist  them  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000  on 
condition  of  their  winding  up.  But  the  arrange- 
ments fell  through  in  consequence  of  the  Liver- 
pool bank  closing  its  doors  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

On  the  13th  October  a  general  run  took  place 
on  the  New  York  banks,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  measures  of  restriction  they  were  obliged 
to  adopt  to  protect  themselves.  Eighteen  imme- 
diately stopped,  and  soon  afterwards,  out  of  63 
banks,  only  one  maintained  its  payments.  This 
immediately  reacted  on  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
which  were  much  involved  with  American 
firms.  By  the  19th  October  the  failures  began  to 
be  numerous  in  this  country.  Uneasiness  ^eatly 
increased  in  London.    On  the  28th  the  principal 
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discoant  house  applied  to  the  Bank  for  an  assar- 
ance  that  they  would  give  them  any  assistance 
they  might  require.  On  the  30th  an  express 
came  for  £50,000  sovereigns  for  a  Scotch  bank, 
part  of  £170,000,  and  £80,000  for  Ireland.  On 
the  5th  November  discount  was  raised  to  9  per 
cent.  The  great  house  of  Dennistonn,  with  liabi- 
lities of  nearly  two  millions,  stopped  payment  on 
the  7th,  and  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  closed 
its  doors  on  the  9th.  Failures  in  London  were 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  Purchases  and  sales  of 
stock  were  enormous,  much  beyond  what  they 
had  ever  been  bofoi-e.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
had  sunk  to  £7,719,000,  and  the  reserve  to 
£2,834,000.  On  the  9th,  discount  was  raised  to 
10  per  cent.  On  the  10th  November,  a  large 
discount  house  applied  to  the  Bank  for  £400,000. 
The  Bank  of  France  raised  its  rate  to  8,  9  and  10 
per  cent,  for  one,  two,  and  three  months  Another 
fenglish  bank  was  assisted.  The  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  then  stopped.  On  that  day  the  discounts 
at  the  Bank  were  £L  126,000.  On  the  10th  and 
11th,  upwards  of  one  million  sterling  in  gold  was 
sent  to  Scotland,  and  there  was  a  great  demand 
from  Ireland.  On  the  1 1th,  Sanderson  and  Co., 
the  great  bill  brokers,  stopped  payment,  with 
deposits  of  3^  millions.  On  the  I'ith  the  dis- 
counts at  the  Bank  were  £2,373,000  On  the 
]  1  th,  in  consequence  of  these  sudden  demands 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  bullion  was  reduced 
to  £6,666,000,  and  the  reserve  to  £1,462,000. 

As  the  failures  in  London  became  more  tre- 
mendous, discounts  became  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. The  stunning  news  of  the  stoppage  of 
so  many  banks  created  a  banking  panic.  Private 
banks  stopped  discounting  altogether.  The  only 
source  of  discount  was  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  public,  however,  and  the  directors  knew 
that  the  precedent  of  1847  must  be  followed,  and 
though  they  made  no  direct  application  to  the 
government  for  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  they 
laid  the  state  of  the  Bank  continually  before 
them,  and  continued  to  discount  as  if  they  knew 
the  Act  must  be  suspended.  At  last  private  per- 
sons being  unable  to  obtain  discounts,  began  to 
make  a  run  for  their  balances.  When  universal 
ruin  was  at  last  impending,  the  government,  on 
the  12th  November,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Bank  to 
say,  that  if  they  should  be  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  discounts  and  advances  upon  approved 
securities,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  their 
circulation  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1844,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  propose  to  parliament  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  for  any  excess  so  issued.  In 
order,  however,  to  prevent  the  temporary  relax- 
ation of  the  Act  from  being  extended  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  the  rate  of  discount  was 
not  to  be  reduced  below  their  present  rate,  10  per 
cent. 

The  issue  of  this  letter  immediately  calmed  the 
public  excitement.  But  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  the  total  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  and 
all  its  branches  was  reduced  to  £581,000.  Truly 
said  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  the  question 
132,  *  Supposing  that  the  letter  in  question  had 
not  been  issued  on  that  day,  would  the  Bank,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  have  been  in  a  condition 
to  continue  its  discounts  P — ISfo ;  certainly  not 

"133.  Would  it  not  have  been  compelled  to 
announce  it  could  not  discount  any  more  com- 
mercial paper  f — Yes,  or  nearly  so. 
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"188.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  announcement 
of  the  cessation  of  discounts  at  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  would  have  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
mercantile  public  in  London  ?— Materially. 

"  139.  Would  not  an  increased  alarm  on  the 
part  of  the  mercantile  publie  have  naturally  led 
to  an  increased  demand  upon  the  bankers?— It 
would  have  led  to  immediate  failures,  and  would 
so  far  have  lessened  the  quantity  of  bills  coming 
for  discount,  by  the  number  of  bills  which  were 
actually  rendered  unavailable 

**  140.  Without  reference  to  bills,  do  you  not 
think  it  likely  that  there  would  have  been  in- 
creased demands  upon  the  bankers,  which  would 
have  compelled  them  to  withdraw  a  portion  of 
their  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  England?— I 
think  certainly  that  in  part  there  would  have 
been'* 

To  shew  the  state  the  Bank  was  reduced  to, 
the  Governor  gave  in  a  paper  to  the  Committee 
with  the  following  figures,  shewing  its  reserve  on 
the  1 1th  and  12th  November  :— 

On  Wednesday,  November  llth,  the  reserve 
consisted  of— 

£  £ 

Notes  in  London 875,005 

„      atBmnchcB  582,700 

957,715 

Gold  coin  in  London 810,784 

„        at  Branches  97,665 

408,449 

Silver  coin  in  London  44,046 

,.         at  Branches 51,948 

95,994 

Total  Reserve  £1,462,158 

On  Thursday,  November  12,  at  night,  the 
reserve  consisted  of— 

£  £ 

Notes  in  London 68,085 

„      at  Branches 62^545 

130,630 

Gold  coin  in  London 274,953 

„        at  Branches 83,255 

868,208 

Silver  coin  in  London   41,106 

„        at  Branches  50,807 

91.918 

Total  Reserve £580,751 

That  is  to  say  that  the  total  reserve  in  London 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  was  £384,144.  Such 
were  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
commence  business  with  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th !  Truly,  said  the  Governor,  it  must  have 
entirely  ceased  discounting,  which  would  have 
brought  an  immediate  run  upon  it;  and  the 
banker's  balances  alone  were  £5,458,000.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Bank  could  not  have  kept  its 
doors  open  an  hour. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  said  that  the  panic 
of  1857  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  1847,  but  the 
real  commercial  pressure  was  more  intense.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  in  the  former 
year  the  issue  of  the  letter  immediately  allayed 
the  panic,  and  by  that  means  stopped  the  demand 
for  notes,  and  there  was  only  required  an  issue  of 
£400,000  in  notes  to  surmount  all  difficnlUes, 
which  did  not  exceed  the  statutory  limits;  in 
1857  the  issue  of  the  Government  letter  produced 
no  cessation  of  demand  for  advances.  The  statu- 
tory limit  was  £14,475,000  of  notes  issued  on 
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securities,  and  there  were  issaed  in  excess  of 
these— 

£ 
Nov.  18 186,000 

,,     U 622,000 

„     16 860,000 

„     17 836,000 

„     18 852,000 

„     19 896,000 

„     20 928,000 

„     21 617,000 


Nov.  28 897,000 

„  24 317,000 

„  26 81,000 

„  26  243,000 

„  27 842,000 

„  28 184.000 

„  80 16,000 


On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed 
permitting  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Bank 
Act  till  Febmary  Ist,  1858,  provided  the  du-ectors 
did  not  reduce  their  discount  below  10  per  cent. 
On  the  24th  December  they  reduced  it  to  8  per 
cent.,  thereby  reviving  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  following  table  shews  the  figures  of  various 
departments  of  the  Bank  before  and  during  the 
crisis:— 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Gold 
Bollionand  ! 
Coin.        ; 

PabUc 
Deposits. 

Other 
Deposits. 

Seven  day 

and  other 

Bills. 

(soremnient 
Securities. 

Other 
Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

£ 

^          1 

£ 

£• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.  8... 

%           16 

IC          15 

8,243,217 

1( 

I 

877,439 

1( 

or 

4v 

40 

584,377 

„    10... 

%           10 

8          10  1 

8,502,326 

J 

5 

872,580 

1( 

07 

4; 

m 

670,433 

17... 

2i           90 

g          30  ' 

4,833,021 

11 

1 

869,070 

1( 

41 

3. 

86 

699,048 

J   24... 

2J           05 

€          06 

4,861,740 

1] 

5 

819,442 

1( 

41 

3, 

40 

692,689 

;    81... 
ifov.  4  ... 

%           46 

£          45 

6,160.918 

1] 

) 

812,306 

1( 

41 

2. 

76 

676,301 

25           SO 

7          BO  1 

4,871,944 

1] 

} 

813,197 

1( 

04 

2, 

16 

650,720 

„    11... 

2]           65 

6          65  ' 

6,314,659 

n 

4 

853,076 

J 

28 

10 

604,443 

„    18... 

25           95 

6          ^  ' 

6,483,881 

Vi 

> 

829,544 

( 

34 

1, 

B5 

404,501 

26... 

2t 46 

€          46  1 

5,788,f98 

1^ 

5 

816,888 

I 

47 

1, 

40 

479,527 

l>ic.  2  ... 

23,370,770 

€          70  ! 

6,072,267 

1^ 

5 

841,261 

I 

47 

2. 

40 

460,697 

„     9 ... 

24,043,255 

7          55 

6,648,062 

1^ 

4 

811,222 

t 

22 

3, 

\i& 

601,234 

^    16... 

.25,400,735 

8          35  1 

6,944,352 

\i 

J 

893,764 

t 

81 

5. 

75 

525,120 

^    23... 

26,683,790 

IC          90 

7,428,807 

If 

3 

876,438 

t 

66 

7, 

70 

544,491 

,    80... 

25,380,565 

IC          55 

7,443,613 

If 

I 

827,405 

"i 

91 

6, 

^ 

549,406 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  an  historical 
account  of  the  various  commercial  crises  which 
have  occurred  in  this  country,  we  may  now  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  policy  which  various 
authorities  have  recommended  should  be  pursued 
by  the  Bank  of  England  during  them.  And  this 
is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  national  importance. 
Under  the  immense  development  of  the  system  of 
credit  in  modern  times,  »hese  crises  are  sure  to  be 
of  periodical  recurrence,  and  a  wrong  course  of 
action  may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  public. 

Ever  since  the  crisis  of  1793,  there  have  been 
strong  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Bank  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis. 
Some  contend  that  its  issues  ought  to  be 
rigorously  limited,  thinking  apparently  that  if  it 
extends  its  issues,  they  will  only  be  thrown  back 
upon  it  and  gold  demanded.  Others  maintain 
that  its  true  policy,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
to  enlarge  its  issues  to  support  public  credit. 

In  the  crisis  of  1793,  the  Bank  acted  upon  the 
restrictive  system,  and  steadily  refused  to  enlarge 
its  issues,  thoiigh  pressed  to  do  so  by  Government. 
When  all  credit  was  threatened  with  ruin  in  con- 
sequence of  this  policy,  the  Government  at  last 
came  forward^  and  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer 
Bills  restored  confidence,  and  the  crisis  passed 
away. 

In  the  crisis  of  1797,  the  Bank  acted  upon  the 
same  policy  of  rigorous  restriction,  and  it  had  to 
suspend  cash  paynients. 

On  both  these  occasions,  1793  and  1797,  the 
severe  policy  of  the  Directors,  which  was  per- 
fectly right  to  a  certain  length,  had  turned  the 
exchanges  in  favour  of  the  country,  and  gold  was 
coming  in.  The  precedent  of  1783  shewed  that 
under  such  circumstances  their  issues  might  have 
been  enlarged  with  perfect  safety.  And  this  was 
further  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  after  the 
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suspension  in  1797,  and  the  increase  of  their 
issues,  gold  continued  to  flow  in  in  vast  quantities, 
so  that  in  the  month  of  November,  they  had  up- 
wards of  five  millions  of  treasure  in  their  vaults. 
This  decisively  proves  that  they  might  have 
enlarged  their  issues  with  perfect  safety,  and  such 
a  course  would  have  prevented  them  from  being 
obliged  to  stop  payment. 

Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  a  banker  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bullion 
Report,  being  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Lords  in  1797,  explained  to  them  how  too 
great  a  diminution  of  bank  notes  produced  a 
demand  for  guineas.  He  said,  p.  73 — "  I  think 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  notes  proportioned 
to  the  increased  occasion  for  them,  must  tend  to 
prevent  a  demand  for  guineas  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote it;  and  if  the  quantity  of  notes  issued 
should  be  very  considerably  less  than  the  occasion 
of  the  mercantile  world  requires,  I  should  think 
a  run  upon  the  Bank  for  guineas  would  be  the 
consequence.** 

At  p.  80— "When  the  Bank  of  England  mate- 
rially lessens  or  suppresses  its  notes,  there  are  no 
other  notes  which  can  supply  their  place.  Their 
place,  indeed,  may  be  supplied  partly  by  guineas, 
but  these  guineas  must  be  supplied  by  the  Bank 
of  England  itself ;  the  distress  which  the  suppres- 
sion  of  Bank  of  England  Notes,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  causes  in  the  metropolis,  produces  distress 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  the  means 
of  producing  the  suppression  of  much  of  the  paper 
of  the  country,  and  of  a  consequent  demand  for 
guineas  from  the  Bank.** 

Mr.  Walter  Boyd,  also  an  eminent  banker, 
being  asked— "Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  in- 
creased issue  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  made  to 
the  public  by  an  extension  of  discounts  would  or 
would  not  have  contributed  to  increase  the  demand 
of  cash  from  the  Bank  ?*'— said,  "  I  am  of  opinion 
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that  if  the  amovnt  of  the  issnes  of  Bank  of  En^and 
Notes  had  been  only  maintained  at  what  I  con- 
ceire  must  have  been  its  height  in  the  month  of 
December,  1795,  the  drain  of  specie  from  the 
Bank,  as  well  as  all  the  embarrassments  in  the 
mercantile  world,  and  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
foil  which  the  public  securities  have  experienced, 
would  have  been  prevented.** 

Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Thornton  both  repeated  the 
same  opmions  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Commons,  saying  that  a  diminution  of  Bank 
Notes  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  causing  a  drain 
of  guineas. 

We  shall  now  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's essay  on  paper  credit.  After  condemning 
Adam  Smith's  notion  of  restricting  the  paper  to 
the  actual  quantity  of  gold  displaced,  which  we 
have  quoted  under  Currbnct  Prim ciplb,  he  says 
— *^The  causes  which  lead  to  a  variation  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  may  be 
several.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
high  state  of  confidence  serves  to  quicken  their 
circulation ;  and  this  happens  upon  a  principle 
which  shall  be  fully  explained.  It  must  be  pre- 
mised that  by  the  phrase,  a  more  or  less  quick 
circulation  of  notes,  will  be  meant  a  more  or  less 
quick  circulation  of  the  whole  of  them  on  an 
average.  Whatever  increases  that  reserve,  for 
instance,  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  which  remains 
in  the  drawer  of  the  London  banker  as  his  provi- 
sion against  contingencies,  contributes  to  what 
will  here  be  termed  the  less  quick  cfarculation  of 
the  whole.  Now,  a  high  state  of  confidence  con- 
tributes to  make  men  provide  less  amply  against 
contingencies.  At  such  a  time  they  trust  that  if 
the  demand  upon  them  for  a  payment  which  is 
now  doubtful  and  contingent,  should  actually  be 
made,  they  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  it  at  the 
moment,  and  thev  are  loth  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  selling  an  article,  or  of  getting  a  biU  discounted, 
in  order  to  make  the  provision  much  before  the 
period  at  which  it  shall  be  wanted.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  a  season  of  distrust  arises,  prudence 
suggests  that  the  loss  of  interest  arising  fh>m  a 
detention  of  notes  for  a  few  additional  days  should 
not  be  regarded. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  ^ineas  are  boarded  in 
time  of  alarm  on  this  principle.  Notes,  it  is  true, 
are  not  hoarded  to  the  same  extent,  partly  because 
notes  are  not  supposed  equally  likely,  in  the  event 
of  any  general  confusion,  to  find  their  value,  and 
partly  because  the  class  of  persons  who  are  the 
holders  of  notes  is  less  subject  to  weak  and  extra- 
vagant alarms.  In  difficult  times,  however,  the 
disposition  to  hoard,  or  rather,  to  be  largely  pro- 
vided with  Bank  of  England  Notes,  will,  perhaps, 
prevail  to  no  inconsidei«ble  degree. 

^Thls  remark  has  been  applied  to  Bank  of 
England  notes,  because  these  are  always  in  high 
credit,  and  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  these.  They  constitute  the  coin  in  which  the 
great  mercantile  payments  in  London,  which  are 
payments  on  account  of  the  whole  country,  are 
effected.  If,  therefore,  a  difficulty  in  converting 
bills  of  exchange  into  notes  is  apprehended,  the 
effect  both  on  bankers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen, 
is  somewhat  the  same  as  the  effect  of  an  appre- 
hension entertained  by  the  lower  class  of  a 
difficulty  in  converting  Bank  of  England  notes, 
or  bankers*  notes  into  guineas.  The  apprehension 
of  the  approaching  difficulty  makes  men  eager  to 


do  that  to-day,  which  othoirise  they  would  do 
to-morrow. 

"  The  truth  of  this  observation  as  applied  to 
Bank  of  England  notes,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  attending  to  it,  may  be  made  manifest  by 
adverting  to  the  events  of  the  year  1793,  when, 
through  the  fiiilure  of  many  country  banks*  much 
general  distrust  took  place.  The  alarm,  the  first 
material  one  of  the  kind  which  had  for  a  long 
time  happened,  was  extremely  great.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  at 
that  time  in  circulation,  were  fewer  than  usual. 
It  is  certahi,  however,  that  the  existing  number 
became,  at  the  period  of  apprehension,  insufficient 
for  giving  punctuality  to  the  payments  of  the 
metropolis;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
insufficiency  must  have  arisen,  in  some  measure, 
from  that  slowness  in  the  circulation  of  notes, 
naturally  attending  an  alarm,  which  has  just  been 
described.  Every  one  fearmg  least  he  should  not 
have  his  notes  ready  when  the  day  of  payment 
should  come,  would  endeavour  to  provide  himself 
with  them  somewhat  beforehand.  A  few  mer- 
chants, from  a  natural  though  hurtful  timidity, 
would  keep  in  their  own  hands  some  <^  th^ 
notes  which,  in  other  times,  they  would  have 
lodged  with  their  buikers ;  and  the  effect  woold 
be,  to  cause  the  same  quantity  of  bank  paper 
to  transact  fewer  payments,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  lessen  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
notes  on  the  whole,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  notes  wanted.  Probably  also 
some  Bank  of  England  paper  would  be  n^Ied  as  a 
substitute  fbr  country  hank  notes  suppressed. 

^  The  success  of  the  remedy  which  the  Parlia- 
ment administo^  denotes  what  was  the  natare 
of  the  evil.  A  loan  of  Exchequer  Bills  was 
directed  to  be  made  to  as  many  mercantile  persons, 
giving  proper  security,  as  should  apply.  It  is  a 
met  worthy  of  serious  attention,  that  the  faUnres 
abated  greatly,  and  mercantile  credit  began  to  be 
restored,  not  at  the  period  when  the  Exchequer 
Bills  were  actually  delivered,  but  at  a  time  ante- 
cedent to  that  asra.  It  also  deserves  notice,  that 
though  the  failure  had  originated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  guineas,  it  was  not  any  supply 
of  gold  which  effected  the  cure.  The  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  obtain  guineas,  which  arose  in  the 
country,  led  in  its  consequences  to  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  bank  notes  in  London ;  and  Uie 
want  of  bank  notes  in  London  became  after  a 
time  the  chief  evil.  The  very  expectation  of  a 
supply  of  Exchequer  Bills—that  Is,  of  a  snpply  of 
an  article  which  almost  any  trader  might  obtain, 
and  which  it  was  known  that  he  might  then  seU, 
and  thus  turn  into  bank  notes,  and  after  turning 
into  bank  notes,  might  dso  convert  into  guineas 
— created  an  idea  of  general  solvency.  This 
expectation  cured,  in  the  first  instance,  the  distress 
of  London,  and  it  then  lessened  the  demand  for 
^ineas  in  the  country,  through  that  punctuality 
m  effecting  the  London  payments  which  it  pro- 
duced, and  the  universal  confidence  which  it  thus 
inspired.  The  sum  permitted  by  Parliament  to 
be  advanced  in  Exchequer  Bills  was  five  millions, 
of  which  not  one-half  was  taken.  Of  tJie  sum 
taken  no  part  was  lost.  On  tiie  contrary,  tiie 
small  compensation,  or  extra  interest,  which  was 
paid  to  Government  for  lending  its  credit  (for  it 
was  mere  credit,  and  not  either  money  or  bank 
notes,  that  the  Government  adyanced),  amonitted 
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to  something  more  tban  was  necessary  to  defray 
the  charges,  and  a  small  balance  of  profit  accrued 
to  the  public.  For  this  seasonable  interference, 
a  measure  at  first  not  well  understood,  and 
opposed  at  the  time  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  con- 
stitutional jealousy,  the  mercantile  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were  cer- 
tainly most  indebted  to  the  Parliament  and  to  the 
Government. 

"  That  a  state  of  distrust  causes  a  slowness  in 
the  circulation  of  guineas,  and  that  at  such  a  time 
a  greater  quantity  of  money  will  be  wanted  in 
order  to  efiect  only  the  same  money  payments,  is 
a  position  which  needs  scarcely  be  proved.  Some 
observations,  however,  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
useless.  When  a  season  of  extraordinary  alarm 
arises,  and  the  money  of  the  country  in  some 
measure  disappears,  the  guineas,  it  is  commonly 
said,  are  hoarded.  In  a  certain  degree  this  asser- 
tion may  be  literally  true.  But  the  scarcity  of 
gold  probably  results  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  considerable  variety  of  persons,  country 
bankers,  shopkeepers,  and  others  augmenting, 
some  in  a  smaller  and  some  in  a  more  ample 
measure,  that  supply  which  it  had  been  customary 
to  keep  by  them.  The  stock  thus  enlarged  is  not 
a  fund  which  its  possessor  purposes  in  no  case  to 
diminish,  but  a  fund  which,  if  he  has  occasion  to 
lessen  it,  he  endeavours,  as  he  has  opportunity,  to 
replace.  It  is  thus  that  a  more  slow  circulation 
of  guineas  is  occasioned;  and  the  slower  the 
circulation  the  greater  the  quantity  wanted  in 
order  to  effect  the  same  number  of  money  pay- 
ments. 

^Thns,  then,  it  appears  that  the  sentiment 
which  Dr.  Smith  leads  his  readers  to  entertain — 
namely,  that  there  is  in  every  country  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  of  paper  supplying  the  place  of 
gold,  which  is  all  that  *can  easily  circulate'  (or 
circulate  without  being  forced  into  cu-culatlon), 
and  which  is  all  (for  such  likewise  seems  to 
be  the  intended  inference)  that  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  be  sent  into  circulation — ^is  in  a  variety 
.  of  respects  incorrect."  1^.  Thornton  goes  on  to 
shew  in  other  ways  that  Smith's  idea  is  quite 
fallacious ;  we  have  given  further  extracts  under 
CuREENCT  PsiNciPLB,  as  they  bear  on  that  doc- 
trine. At  p.  245  he  says— -**  Some  political 
persons  have  assumed  it  to  be  a  principle  that  in 
proportion  as  the  gold  of  the  Bank  lessens,  its 
paper,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  its  loans  (for  the 
amount  of  the  one  has  been  confound^  with  that 
of  the  other)  ought  to  be  reduced.  It  has  been 
ahready  shewn  that  a  maxim  of  this  sort,  if  strictly 
followed  up,  would  lead  to  universal  failure." 
Mr.  Thornton  then  proceeds  to  controvert  the 
doctrine  of  the  Directors,  that  a  paper  currency 
could  not  be  redundant  if  based  upon  mercantile 
bills  arising  out  of  real  transactions,  which  we 
have  discussed  under  Bullion  Rbport,  §  51. 

In  1810  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Bank  were  examined  before  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee about  their  policy  in  1797 : — 

"What  do  you  consider  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  which  the  Bank  gained  in  1796  and 
1797  ?— The  experience  the  Bank  gained  in  those 
^ears  was,  that  if  they  had  persist^  in  diminish- 
ing their  discounts  to  a  greater  degree  than  they 
did,  they  would  have  brought  on  ruin  to  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  community. 

"  Did  not  the  diminucion  (tf  discounts  at  these 
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periods  create  great  public  distress  ?— Insomuch 
as  I  have  already  stated;  many  of  the  Bank 
Directors  repented  of  the  measure.      ♦       »      ♦ 

"  Whether  or  not  there  was,  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1796  and  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  outstanding  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ?— There  was. 

"  Was  not  much  of  the  public  and  commercial 
distress  which  arose  at  that  period  attributable  to 
that  diminution  ? 

Mr,  Whitmore-^*^  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Pearse — •*  Undoubtedly. 

"Whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  not  a  much 
wiser  measure,  relative  to  the  mercantile  interests 
of  the  country,  that  the  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
ments should  have  taken  place  in  1797,  than  that 
the  Bank  should  have  persevered  in  diminishing 
the  issue  of  bank  notes  in  discount  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore—'' Certednly." 

We  have  quoted  in  Bullion  Report,  §  39-41, 
the  strongand  emphatic  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Bank  acted  wrongly  both  in  1793  and 
1797,  and  that  in  certain  commercial  crises  an 
enlarged  accommodation  was  the  true  remedy; 
and  they  further  said — "Your  Committee  have 
much  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the  Directors 
are  perfectly  aware  that  they  may  err  by  a  too 
scanty  supply  in  a  period  of  stagnant  credit. 
And  your  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
although  it  ought  to  be  the  general  policy  of  the 
Bank  Directors  to  diminish  their  paper  in  the 
event  of  the  long  continuance  of  a  bi^h  price  of 
bullion  and  a  very  unfavourable  excnange,  yet 
it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  general  fulfilment  of  those 
mercantile  engagements  which  a  free  issue  of 
paper  may  have  occasioned,  that  the  accustomed 
degree  of  accommodation  to  the  merchants  should 
not  be  suddenly  and  materially  reduced ;  and  that 
if  any  general  and  serious  difficulty  or  apprehen- 
sion on  this  subject  should  arise,  it  may,  in  the 
jud^ent  of  your  Committee,  be  counteracted 
without  danger,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public, 
by  a  liberality  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England 
paper  proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  particu- 
lar occasion.'' 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  were  produced  by 
improper  extension  of  their  issues.  "  In  order  to 
prevent  this  in  future,"  say  they—"  your  Com- 
mittee have  understood  that  remedies,  or  pallia- 
tives, of  a  different  nature,  have  been  projected, 
such  as  a  compulsory  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  Bank  advances  and  discounts  daring  the 
continuance  of  the  suspension ;  or  a  compulsory 
limitation,  during  the  same  period,  of  the  rate  of 
Bank  profits  and  dividends,  by  carrying  the 
surplus  of  profits  above  that  rate  to  the  public 
account.  But,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Com- 
mittee, such  indirect  schemes  for  palliating  the 
possible  evils  resulting  from  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  would  prove  wholly  inadequate 
for  that  purpose,  because  the  necessary  propor- 
tion could  never  be  adjusted,  and,  if  once  fixed, 
might  aggravate  very  much  the  inconveniences  of 
a  temporary  pressure ;  and  even  if  their  efficacy 
could  be  made  to  appear,  they  would  be  objec- 
tionable as  a  most  hurtful  and  improper  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  commercial  property." 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  Bullion  Committee 
expressly  condemned  any  ^bitiary  limitation  of 
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the  issues  of  the  Bank,  on  accoant  of  the  bad 
effects  it  would  have  in  aggravatiDg  a  commercial 
crisis. 

Nor  did  the  iramers  of  the  Act  of  1819  hold 
any  different  opinion.  They  expressly  disclaimed 
fixing  any  nnmerical  limit  to  the  issues  of  the 
Bank.  Lord  Liverpool  (ParL  Deb.^  Vol.  XL., 
p,  620)  speaking  of  the  paper  circulation,  said 
that,  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  fix  any  nice  proportion ; 
and  if  he  was  asked  what  was  the  only  criterion 
of  a  circulation  being  sufficient  or  excessive,  he 
must  answer  that  it  could  be  found  only  in  its 
value  when  compared  with  the  precious  metals. 
Lord  King  said  that  the  numerical  amount  of 
Bank  notes  could  be  no  guidance  for  the  amount 
of  issues.  The  only  rule  which  could  be  given 
for  their  regulation  was  to  keep  gold  at  the  mint 
price.  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  who  introduced  the  bill  into  the 
House,  said  (p.  681)  **  there  was,  in  fcu^t,  no  test 
of  excess  or  deficiency,  but  a  comparison  with 
the  price  of  gold.  He  said  (p.  685)  that  some 
proposed  to  prescribe  such  a  limitation  of  the 
issues  of  Bank  notes  as  would  secure  the  power 
of  the  Bank  over  the  foreign  exchanges.  He, 
for  one,  confessed  that  this  always  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  very  unwise  position — and  for  this 
reason,  that  it  depended  so  much  on  circum- 
stances when  to  say  there  was  an  excess  or  not 
of  circulation.  There  were  occasions  when  what 
was  called  a  run  upon  the  Bank  might  be  arrested 
in  its  injurious  effects  by  an  increase  of  the  issues. 
There  were  other  occasions  when  such  a  state  of 
things  demanded  a  curtailment.  In  the  year 
1797,  when  a  run  was  made  on  the  Bank,  but 
when  the  exchanges  were  favourable,  and  the 
price  of  gold  had  not  risen,  it  was  proved  that 
an  extension  of  issues  might  perhaps,  by  re- 
storing confidence,  have  rendered  the  original 
restriction  unnecessary,  and  prevented  the  evils 
of  the  existing  panic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
run  was  the  effect  of  unfavourable  exchanges, 
and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  the 
alarm  must  be  met  by  a  reduction  of  issues.  It 
was  therefore  impossible  to  prescribe  any  specific 
limitation  of  issues  to  be  brought  into  operation 
at  any  period,  how  remote  soever.  The  quantity 
of  circulation  which  was  demanded  in  a  time  of 
confidence  varied  so  materially  from  the  amount 
wbich  a  period  of  despondency  required,  that  the 
House  must  feel  the  absolute  incapability  of 
fixing  on  any  circumscribed  amount.  It  was 
impossible  to  advert  to  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committees,  without  being  impressed  with 
that  conviction.**  Thus,  we  see  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  expressljr  disclaimed  the  idea  of  fixing  any 
limit  to  the  issues  of  the  Bank  at  any  period, 
however  remote.  That  period  came,  however,  in 
1844. 

In  the  crisis  of  1825  the  Bank  again  tried  the 
restrictive  policy  for  some  days,  but  found  that  if 
it  maintained  it  general  ruin  would  ensue.  It  then 
suddenly  changed  its  policy,  and  issued  with  great 
profusion,  and  the  panic  passed  away  in  a  day  or 
two.  Mr.  Loyd  himself  spoke  of  the  issue  of  the 
£1  notes  as  a  fortunate  curcumstance,  before  the 
Bank  Charter  Committee  of  1832.  In  tus  speech 
on  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  in  May,  1833 
rj'arlDeU.  Third  Series.  Vol.xviu.,p.  1336), 
Sir  Robert  Peel  deprecated  the  establishment  of 


another  bank  of  issue  In  Uie  Metropolis,  as  he 
said  that  the  interests  of  commerce  required  that 
there  should  be  but  one  bank  of  issue,  in  order 
that  it  might  exercise  an  undivided  control  ov^ 
the  issue  oi  paper,  and  give  facilities  to  oommerce 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  alarm  which  it  could 
not  give  with  the  same  effect  if  it  were  subject  to 
the  rivalry  of  another  establishment.  Thus  we 
see  that,  up  to  this  time.  Sir  Robart  Peel  wts 
against  the  numerical  limitation  of  the  issues  of 
the  Bank. 

The  repeated  mismanagement  of  the  Bank, 
however,  in  1837  and  1839,  convinced  that 
eminent  statesman  that  something  required  to  be 
done,  if  possible,  to  check  it.  In  the  Committee 
of  1840  a  very  infiuential  body  of  the  witoesses 
maintained  what  is  called  the  currency  principle, 
which  is  this,  that  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand  alone  are  currency,  to  the  exclusioa 
of  all  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  and  that  when 
these  are  permitted  to  be  issued,  they  ought  to  be 
exactly  equal  in  number  to  the  quantity  of  gM 
that  there  would  be  if  there  were  no  notes.  If 
this  doctrine,  then,  were  to  be  carried  out  In 
practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  limit  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  by  some  method  in  accordance  wMi 
this  principle. 

In  1844  Sir  Robert  Peel  seized  the  opportunity 
which  was  allowed  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  to 
endeavour  to  carry  this  principle  into  effect,  which 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  contrary  to  his  pre- 
viously recorded  opinions.  We  shall  not  enter 
here  into  an  explanation  of  his  method  of  ^ing 
so,  because  that  is  done  under  Cu&bbuct  Pkik- 
ciPLB.  The  leading  features  of  this  Act  were  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  establishment  of  any 
new  banks  of  issue  in  the  country,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  issues  of  the  Bank — two  things  which 
are  by  no  means  necessarilpr  connected  with  one 
another.  The  preceding  crises  were  supposed  to 
have  been  mainly  caused  by  excessive  issues  cf 
the  Bank ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  if  these  could 
be  prevented,  the  crises  which  grew  out  d  them 
would  not  occur — a  fallacious  expectation,  as 
they  might  have  learned  from  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  because  crises  just  as  severe  as 
any  in  England  had  occurred  at  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburgh,  where  the  principle  they  adopted  was 
in  full  operation. 

The  experience,  however,  of  1847  and  1857  has 
amply  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  those  authorities 
of  former  times,  who  condemned  a  nomerkal 
limitation  of  the  notes  on  account  of  the  nec^ty 
of  a  liberal  enlargement  of  the  issues  in  times  of 
panic  The  restrictive  policy  was  attempted  to 
be  maintained  in  1847,  and  it  was  found  neoeasaiy 
to  abandon  it,  and  immediately  that  was  done  the 
panic  vanished.  But  thb  was  done  in  a  moefa 
more  serious  manner  than  in  former  times.  Then 
the  Bulk  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  change  its 
policy.  In  1847  they  had  to  commit  a  positive 
breach  of  the  law,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Government.  In  1 857,  when  the  pressure  became 
very  severe,  they  knew  that  the  Ministry  moat 
follow  the  precedent  of  1847,  and  thev  acted  as  if 
the  Government  would  do  so,  and  the  Miniatiy 
were  obliged  a  second  time  to  instigate  the 
Directors  to  break  the  law,  rather  thiui  caue 
universal  failure,  as  well  as  the  stoppage  of  tbe 
Bank  itself.    We  may  observe  that  Sir  Robert 
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Peel  and  Lord  Overstone  himself  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Goyemment  in  1847. 

There  is  now  no  farther  need  of  any  more 
experience.  Eyerything  that  can  be  said  has 
been  said,  and  the  only  question  is  to  come  to 
judynnent  on  the  conflicting  yiews. 

The  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  word  Currency 
to  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand 
exclusiyely,  is,  we  hope  we  have  shewn  under 
OuBBBHCT,  quite  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  all 
sound  philosophy.  The  Currency  Principle  itself 
is  a  pure  delusion  (Cubsbnct  Psikciple^  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  the  greatest  delusion  or  all  to 
suppose  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  carries  it  out. 

A  flreat  part  of  these  erroneous  doctrines  are 
founded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of 
credit.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  say  that 
money  has  intrinsic  value,  and  that  paper  is  only 
the  representative  of  value.  The  utter  contradic- 
tion of  ideas  involved  in  this  language  is  fuller 
shewn  under  Cbbdit,  Curbenct,  Value.  It  is 
totally  forgotten  that  money  has  no  value  except 
what  it  will  exchange  for,  and  that  whatever  will 
exchange  for  gold  is  of  the  value  of  gold.  Paper 
that  is  always  exchangeable  for  gold,  as  every 
economist  has  shewn,  is  equal  in  value  to  gold. 
The  true  problem,  then,  is  to  discover  how  paper 
may  best  be  kept  at  the  value  of  gold. 

The  real  error  of  the  Bank  li^  always  been 
that,  tempted  by  the  desire  of  making  too  great 
profits,  they  let  their  stock  of  gold  run  down  too 
low,  so  that  it  endangered  the  convertibility  of  the 
note.  Trusting  to  their  weU-known  and  enor- 
mous capital,  they  thought  that  no  one  could  ever 
doubt  the  solvency  of  the  Bank,  and,  therefore, 
that  their  issues  could  not  be  depreciated.  They 
never  took  proper  measures  to  check  a  drain  at 
its  commencement,  in  consequence  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  such  a  course  with  the  commercial  world 
with  which  they  were  so  intimately  connected. 

It  is  perfectly  well  recognised  now  by  every 
one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
that  the  true  method  of  arresting  a  foreign  du-ain 
is  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount.  This  not  only 
cheeks  a  foreign  drain,  but  eflectually  curbs  an 
undue  expansion  of  the  credit  system  at  home. 

The  advocates  of  the  Bank  Act  have  always 
claimed  for  it  the  merit  of  having  compelled  the 
Directors  to  keep  a  larger  stock  of  bidiion  than 
they  did  before.  They  also  say  that  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  it  was  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the 
Directors  committmg  the  same  error  as  they  had 
done  so  often  before,  of  letting  their  treasure  leak 
out  before  they  took  effectual  measures  to  stop 
it.  They  say,  therefore,  that  it  arrested  the  Bank 
in  its  mischievous  career,  and  by  bringing  the 
pressure  on  earlier  than  otherwise  wo^d  have 
happened,  it  made  it  less  severe.  They  also  say 
that  when  the  panic  came  in  October,  1847,  it 
was  only  through  the  restrictions  caused  by  the 
Act  that  the  Bank  had  eight  millions  of  treasure 
in  its  vaults. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  these 
claims.  It  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  the 
Directors  did  commit  the  same  error  as  they  had 
done  before,  and  it  was  the  Act  which  arrested 
them ;  and  it  was  the  Act  which  compelled  them 
to  keep  such  a  reserve  as  they  had  in  October. 

The  Act  has,  therefore,  had  the  undeniable 
merit  of  compelling  the  Directors  to  pay  a  strict 
attention  to  the  rate  of  discount ;  and  since  that 


time  this  principle  has  been  constantiv  gaining 
ground*  ana  is  now  ftdly  understood.  The  feeling 
of  writers  and  the  public  has  undergone  a  won- 
derful change  in  this  respect  within  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  the 
Directors  were  covered  with  abuse  in  many 
papers  whenever  they  raised  the  rate  of  discount. 
Even  writers  of  eminence,  and  among  others 
Mr.  Tooke,  make  it  an  accusation  against  the 
Act  that  variations  in  the  rate  of  discount  have 
been  much  more  frequent  since  it  was  passed,  and 
they  exhibit  tables  of  these  changes.  But,  m  fact, 
these  tables  are  just  so  many  testimonies  to  its 
merits ;  and  this  is  happily  well  understood  now. 
Instead  of  being  abused,  the  directors  are  com- 
mended ;  and  if  they  do  not  take  timely  measures, 
they  are  urged  to  do  so  by  the  papers. 

Now,  we  think  that  the  Act  is  justly  entitled 
to  this  merit,  and  it  is  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  real  and  fundamental  objection  to  the  Act 
is  its  operation  during  a  conmiercial  crisis.  Ample 
and  undeniable  experience  has  proved  this  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  gainsayed.  Its  plan  and  its 
theory  were  known  to  the  most  aiBtinffuiBhed 
authorities  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  were 
expresshr  condemned  by  them,  and  its  mischievous 
effects  foreseen  and  predicted  long  ago.  The 
advocates  of  risorons  restriction,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  enlarged  issues  during  a  crisis,  have  both 
placed  their  arguments  before  the  world,  and 
repeated  experience  has  shewn  that  the  advocates 
of  enlarged  issues  are  in  the  right.  The  restric- 
tive policy  has  uniforndy  failed.  The  onlv 
instance  in  which  it  was  fully  carried  out  it 
brought  on  a  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and 
in  the  others  it  would  have  done  so  if  it  had 
not  been  abandoned. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  on  such  occasions 
houses  that  have  overtraded  should  be  allowed  to 
fall,  and  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Bank  to 
bolster  up  insolvent  concerns,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  commerce  that  they  should  be  swept 
away.  If  this  course  of  argument  were  applied 
only  to  insolvent  houses,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
true.  All  insolvent  houses  should  be  swept 
away;  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Bank  has  no 
business  to  bolster  them  up.  Nay,  to  do  so  is  to 
do  an  injustice  to  their  creditors;  for,  as  the 
Bank  will  of  course  do  its  best  to  take  security 
for  its  own  advances,  that  takes  away  so  much 
from  the  other  creditors. 

If  the  question  touched  insolvent  houses  only, 
the  restrictive  policy  would,  no  doubt,  be  correct. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  mischief  extends  much 
further  than  to  them.  By  the  modern  system  of 
credit,  houses  in  commerce  are  so  connected  with 
one  another,  that  the  public  are  wholly  unable  to 
tell  which  are  solvent,  and  which  are  not.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  general  distrust  of  all 
paper  whatever  arises.  The  paper  of  the  greatest 
houses  becomes  unmarketable.  The  Bank  only 
has  the  means  of  judging  which  houses  are 
solvent  and  ought  to  be  supported,  and  which 
are  insolvent  and  ought  to  faU.  Ail  experience 
proves,  and  all  the  most  eminent  authorities  of 
former  times  have  declared,  that  there  must  be 
some  means  of  extending  support  to  really  solvent 
houses ;  and  of  that  power  of  support  the  Act  of 
1844  wholly  deprives  the  Bank. 

In  times  of  panic  every  one  wishes  to  obtain 
some  solid  credit.     Even  when  the   Bank  is 
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allowed  unlimited  issnes,  if  it  is  expected  that 
the  rate  of  discoimt  is  to  be  raised,  people  hasten 
to  get  discoants,  or  to  get  notes  to  hoard  for  the 
sake  of  secnri^ ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  Bank 
notes,  they  demand  gold. 

In  ordinary  times,  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
checks  the  undue  expansion  of  credit  and  the 
demand  for  notes,  and  prevents  the  efflux  of  gold. 
But  in  times  of  panic,  though  of  course  the 
rate  of  discount  ought  to  be  raised  to  attract 
gold  from  abroad,  and  to  prevent  its  export,  it 
has  no  effect  whatever  in  checking  the  demand 
for  notes.  It  is  then  not  a  question  of  profit, 
but  of  existence.  When  the  power  and  the 
resources  of  the  Bank  are  visibly  diminishing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  commercial  public,  every 
one  thinks  only  of  his  own  security.  In  such 
circumstances,  raising  the  rate  of  discount  has 
only  the  effect  of  making  the  demand  for  notes 
stronger.  Every  one  will  rush  to  over-provide 
himself,  and  then  hoard  away  the  notes.  This 
was  decisively  proved  by  the  experience  of  1847, 
when  many  millions  of  notes  were  hoarded  away, 
but  which  came  out  of  their  hiding  places  as 
soon  as  the  Act  was  suspended.  Hence,  it  is  the 
very  consequence  of  the  Act  to  make  the  demand 
for  notes  much  more  intense  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been ;  and  if  notes  are  not  to  be  had, 
then  a  run  for  gold  commences.  This  was  the 
case  on  all  former  occasions  when  the  restrictive 
policy  was  carried  out,  and  especially  in  the 
great  crisis  of  1857,  when  a  very  few  hours  more 
would  have  compelled  all  the  banks  in  London 
to  stop  payment. 

The  Act  of  1844  was  avowedly  passed  because 
the  Directors  were  shewn  to  be  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  business.  It  was  the  se- 
verest stigma  that  could  be  placed  upon  them. 
It  was  a  public  declaration,  either  that  they  did 
not  know  the  true  principles  of  banking,  or  that 
they  had  not  the  firmness  to  act  upon  them. 
If  they  had  conducted  the  basiness  of  the  Bank 
on  sound  principles,  there  never  would  have  been 
any  need  for  the  Act;  and  if  it  were  well 
ascertained  now  that  for  the  future  the  Directors 
were  determined  to  obey  true  principles,  there 
would  be  no  further  need  of  it. 

And  this  is  what  we  believe  to  be  the  case. 
For  several  years  past,  the  management  of  the 
Bank  has  been  unimpeachable.  It  is  well  under- 
stood now,  not  only  in  the  Bank  parlour,  but  by 
the  general  public,  that  the  Bank  mast  be  kept 
in  a  position  to  put  all  danger  of  the  convertibility 
of  the  note  out  of  all  question ;  and  this  is  to 
be  done  only  by  carefully  adjusting  the  rate  of 
discount  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 
The  general  intelligence,  of  the  public  has  amaz- 
ingly advanced  on  this  point  within  the  last  few 
years;  and  even  if  there  were  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Directors  were  inclined  to 
depart  from  these  sound  principles,  which  there 
is  not,  the  increased  knowledge  and  intelligence 
of  the  public  would  compel  them  to  keep  the 
Bank  in  a  solvent  position. 

Fully  allowing,  then,  that  this  merit  is  really 
attributable  to  the  Act,  for  which  it  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  commendation,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  it  has  done  its  work,  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  it,  and  may  now  with 
propriety,  and  ought  to,  be  repealed,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  limitation  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank. 


By  the  confession  of  its  own  framer,  tiie  expec- 
tation of  its  power  of  preventing  a  crisis  was 
over-sanguine.  It  had  been  observed  that  the 
Bank  hi^  greatly  contributed  on  many  former 
occasions  to  produce  commercial  crises  by  over- 
issues ;  and  the  conclusion  was  too  hastily  drawn 
that  over-issues  of  the  Bank  were  the  only  cause 
of  commercial  over-trading.  Mr.  Cobden  even 
said  that  if  the  currency  were  purely  metallic, 
accommodation  paper  would  be  prevented.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  distinctly  that  it  was  better  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  paroxysms  than  to  trust 
to  desperate  remedies  to  cure  them.  He,  there- 
fore, took  away  the  power  of  cure,  because  he 
imagined  that  he  had  prevented  the  disease.  But 
ample  experience  has  shown  that  in  this  he  was 
too  sanguine.  Nay,  the  supporters  of  such  a 
doctrine  need  only  to  look  to  the  experience  of 
those  countries  where  the  very  principle  they 
admired  so  much  was  in  full  operation,  to  see  the 
erroneousness  of  such  an  expectation.  The  Banks 
of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh  wa«  expressly 
founded  on  the  "  currency  principle."  They  gave 
no  credit  whatever  except  in  exchange  for  bullion, 
and  commercial  crises  were  just  as  severe,  nay, 
probably  more  so  than  in  England.  In  the  preat 
crisis  of  1857  at  Hamburgh  discount  rose  higher 
than  in  London,  and  the  Government  w^re  obliged 
to  come  forward  to  interpose  their  credit  to  pro- 
tect the  credit  of  the  merchants,  because  the  Bank 
could  not  do  so.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  that  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
such  a  thing,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  a  creal  com- 
mercial establishment  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  the  recognised  principles  of  business,  rather 
than  by  the  abnormal  interference  of  Grovemment 

The  peculiar  state  of  the  law  with  r^prd  to 
Bank  of  England  notes  adds  still  further  mrce  to 
this  view.  Contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrance 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1833,  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  made  legal  tender  between  all  parties, 
except  when  the  Bank  itself  is  one,  so  long,  and 
so  long  ofdy^  as  the  Bank  pays  them  in  gold  on 
demand.  Now,  suppose  it  is  generally  known 
that  the  Bank  is  about  to  suspend  payments, 
debtors  may  go  and  compel  their  crediUvs  to 
receive  payment  of  their  debts  in  bank  notes,  and 
perhaps  the  very  next  hour  the  news  comes  that 
the  Bank  has  stopped  payment,  and  then  these 
notes  are  so  much  waste  paper  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  men  who  were  compelled  to  receive  them 
an  hour  before.  They  were  compelled  to  receive 
payment  in  paper,  and  an  hour  afterwards  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  their  own  debts  in  nothing 
but  gold.  This  is  no  ima^nnary  case.  Every  man 
in  l4>ndon  on  the  12th  November,  1857,  knew 
that  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  have  been 
kept  open  for  two  hours  on  the  13th  unless  the 
Act  was  suspended,  and  directly  the  Bank 
stopped  payment  its  notes  would  have  ceased  to 
be  legal  tender ;  not  a  bill  could  have  been  paid 
in  them  except  at  the  option  of  the  payee. 

While,  therefore,  we  admit  that  one  great  merit 
which  its  admirers  claim  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  very  serious 
charge  brought  against  it  by  its  opponents  is  aJso 
true.  Experience  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday 
has  shewn  that  it  is  wholly  powwless  to  preFoit 
a  commercial  crisis,  and  when  a  crisis  does  occnr 
it  intensifies  its  pressure,  and  converts  a  crisis 
into  a  panic,  which  is  certain  to  end  in  oniverBAl 
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feOtire,  including  the  stoppage  of  the  Bonk  itself. 
It  then  deprires  the  Baiik  c?  what  all  experieDce 
has  shewn  to  be  the  onljr  remedy  for  snch  a  state 
of  affiiirs.  On  each  occasion  when  this  has  hap- 
pened already,  the  Government  have  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  most  desperate  course 
in  a  constitutional  country,  namely,  to  give  their 
solemn  sanction  to  a  deliberate  violation  of  tilie 
law.  Every  one  knows  that  commercial  crises 
will  recur  periodically,  and  every  one  knows  that 
on  their  occurrence  every  Government  will  be 
obliged  to  pursue  exactly  the  same  course.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  far  more  hazardous  for  the 
Crovemment  to  abstain  from  violating  the  law 
than  to  do  so.  What  example  can  be  more  perni- 
cious in  a  constitutional  country  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  a  law  that  every  one  knows  will  be  set 
aside  and  violated,  whenever  certain  occasions 
recur P 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  if  the  Act 
were  repealed  so  fv  as  regards  these  pohits,  the 
Directors  would  manage  the  Bank  on  sound 
principles.  But  if  thev  did  not,  we  think  that 
every  principle  of  sound  reasoningwould  point  to 
an  improved  constitution  of  the  Direction  itself. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  long 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  was  utterly  opposed  to  aU 
sound  principles  of  political  economy,  and  inflicted 
immense  injury  on  the  country.  The  pretensions 
of  the  Directors  were  anomalous.  They  claimed 
to  exercise  a  great  function  of  State,  and  they 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  all  interference  as  a 
private  body.  The  Directors  are  exclusively 
selected  out  of  the  commercial  class,  and  of  course 
their  S3rmpathies  would  naturally  go  with  their 
own  class,  and  in  former  times  it  is  undoubtedly 
certain  that  they  allowed  such  83anpathies  to  have 
a  predominating  influence.  Their  interests  as 
merchants  were  opposed  to  their  duty  as  bankers; 
and  formerly,  we  do  not  say  corruptlv,  but  yet 
undoubtedly,  the  latter  gave  way  to  the  former. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  such 
would  be  the  case  now-a-days,  if  these  parts  of 
the  Act  were  repealed.  But  if  such  should  be 
the  case,  the  State  would  have  every  right  to 
interfere.  The  Bank  of  England  has  become- 
unfortunately,  in  our  opinion — an  engine  of  the 
State ;  and  if  it  should  be  proved  that  that  class 
of  the  community  to  which  hitherto  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  exclusively  entrusted,  should  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  it  properly,  it 
would  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  State  to 
devise  such  an  improved  organisation  of  its  Direc- 
tion, as  should  place  it  in  hands  competent  to 
conduct  it  on  sound  principles. 
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CXJRRENC7.  The  most  brilliant  orator  of 
our  times  has  declared  that  the  Currency  has 
driven  more  people  mad  than  anything  else, 
except  love.  Admonished,  therefore,  by  such 
high  authority,  that  in  discussing  the  Currency 
Question  we  have  Bedlam  under  our  lee,  we 
must  do  our  best  not  to  strand  our  readers  on 
such  a  dreary  shore. 

In  investigating  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
term  Currency,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  rules  of  philosophical 
classification.  We  must  entirely  disregard  ety- 
mology, and  steadily  regard  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  consider  the  name  as  a  mere  mark 
used  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  objects.  All 
science  is  rail  of  such  changes.  It  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  scientific  enquirer  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  etymology.  **  De- 
scriptive names,  although  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  best,  have,  in  fdct  rarely  been  fortunate. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  mark  which 
has  been  selected  for  description  may  easily  fail 
to  be  essential,  and  the  obvious  connection  of 
natural  facts  may  overleap  the  arbitrary  defini- 
tion. •  •  •  The  signification  may  assist  the 
memory,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  subjugate 
the  faculty  of  natural  classification."  (  Whewell, 
History  of  Inductive  ScienceSy  Vol,  III.,,  p,  433, 
edit.  1857.) 

The  instances  of  this  that  might  be  gathered 
from  every  branch  of  science  are  innumerable. 
Names  have  been  given  to  substances  from  some 
quality  which  first  attracted  attention,  and  it  has 
afterwards  been  discovered  that  that  was  not 
their  fundamental  idea,  and  the  class  has  been 
extended,  through  the  exigences  of  science,  to 
include  other  things  which  have  no  trace  of  the 
quality  whence  it  derives  its  name.  We  may 
only  mention  a  few  instances.  In  geology  the 
term  "  oolite**  was  first  applied  to  rocks  which 
resembled  the  roe  of  a  fish^  but  the  necessities  of 
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science  compelled  geologists  to  class  certain  otlier 
formations,  which  have  no  resemblance  to  roe, 
under  the  term  of  oolite,  and  such  classificadon 
is  universally  adopted.  So  also  white  chalk  may 
be  yellow,  green  or  black.  In  chemistry  tfa^ 
term  ^  combustion**  was  applied  to  certain  phe- 
nomena on  account  of  heat  being  developed  in  the 
process.  But  a  deeper  knowl^ge  in  chemistry 
disclosed  that  it  was  merely  the  process  <^  oxysen 
combining  with  some  other  substance,  and  mat 
the  quality  of  the  evolution  of  beat  was  acci- 
dental, and  that  there  are  cases  of  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  witii  substances  where  no  heat  is 
developed.  And  yet  these  are  classed  under  t^ 
term  combustion.  Thus  the  rusting  of  iron  is 
merely  the  process  of  oxygen  combining  witii  it 
chemically,  and  is  classed  as  combustion,  thoo^ 
no  heat  is  developed.  So  the  wcnrd  acid  is  now 
extended  to  mean  many  things  which  are  not 
sour.  A  racecup  is  a  general  name  for  a  prize, 
which  has  long  drifted  away  frt>m  the  form  of  a 
cup.  In  many  French  establishments  smsse  is 
still  used  as  a  porter.  A  quarantine  means  any 
seclusion,  though  not  for  40  days.  A  hussar 
comes  from  haza,  the  Hungarian  word  for  20 ; 
and,  as  was  remarked  long  ago  in  Roman  Law, 
^s  etiam  aureum  nummum  dicimus. 

Another  important  principle,  also,  in  nomen- 
clature, is  to  mclude  under  one  term  substances 
which  possess  the  distinguishing  quality  in 
diminishing  insensible  gradations.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  hyelVs  Manual  ofElemen- 
tary  Geology,  p.  2:-**  The  materials  of  this 
crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly;  but 
distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  fbnnd 
to  occupy  definite  spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain 
order  of  arrangement.  The  term  rock  is  applied 
indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substences, 
whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand 
are  included  in  the  term,  and  some  have  even 
brought  peat  under  this  denomination.  Our 
older  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  snch 
violence  to  our  language,  by  speaking  of  the 
component  materials  of  the  earth  as  consisting  of 
rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible 
a  psfssage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that 
of  stone,  that  geologists  of  all  oountriee  have 
found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technical  term 
to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  rocke 
applied  in  French,  rocca  in  Italian,  and  feUart 
in  German.** 

Id  investigating  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
word  Currency,  we  must,  therefore,  exclude  all 
considerations  of  etymology,  and  keep  our  atten- 
tion steadily  fixed  on  the  nature  of  the  thing.  In 
fact,  to  apply  the  word  Currency  to  money  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  Hie 
abuse  of  language  that  was  ever  heard  of.  For  a 
long  time  it  had  been  usual  to  speak  of  money  aa 
being  current;  hence  people  spoke  of  the  cur- 
rency of  money.  So  late  as  the  case  of  MiUer  v. 
Race,  Lord  Mansfield  (p.  228)  says  of  numey, 
that  it  cannot  be  recovered  after  it  has  passed  in 
currency;  but,  before  money  has  passed  in  cur- 
rency, an  action  might  be  brought  for  it  He 
says  the  same  of  a  Bank  note,  an  action  oonld 
not  be  brought  for  it  after  it  was  paid  away  in 
currency.  Hence  we  see  here  that  currency  was 
used  as  a  particular  action  of  mon^.  Some  time 
after  this,  however,  though  at  what  period  we 
cannot  ascei*tain,  by  a  most  extnuMwiaiy  ei 
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fhsion  of  ideas,  people  began  to  call  the  mon^ 
itself  currency. 

To  shew  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  notion, 
we  may  consider  a  few  other  examples.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  say  that  an  opinion  or  a 
report  is  current,  or  to  speak  of  the  currency  of 
an  opinion  or  a  report.  JBut  who  ever  dreamt  of 
calling  the  opinion  or  the  report  itself  currency  P 
It  is  very  common  to  speak  of  the  currency  of  the 
session  of  Parliament ;  but  who  ever  dreamt  of 
calling  the  session  of  Parliament  itself  currency  P 

Now,  how  can  it  be  more  rational  in  a  scien- 
tific sense  to  call  money  currency,  than  to  call  a 
report,  or  an  opinion,  or  the  session  of  Parliament 
currency  ? 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that  writers  began  to 
call  money  currency.  The  word  is  not  often 
used  by  Adam  Smith.  He  generally  uses  paper 
money  where  modem  writers  would  use  paper 
currency.  Still  later,  between  1790  and  1800 
the  expression  circulating  medium  came  into  use ; 
as  we  find  Mr.  Fox  complaining  in  1797,  that  it 
was  a  new  term  whose  meaning  was  not  well 
understood.  The  expressions  currency  and  otr- 
culaiing  medium  are,  however,  considered  by  all 
writers  as  absolutely  synonymous. 

Adopting  the  words  currency  and  circulating 
medium  as  mere  names  to  distinguish  a  certain 
species  of  economic  quantities,  we  have  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  to  what  they  should  be 
applied,  and  what  function  they  fulfil  in  eco- 
nomics. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world  people  trafficked  by  way  of  barter,  or 
the  direct  exchange  of  things  they  wanted.  The 
inconveniences  of  this  have  been  so  often  de- 
tailed that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them. 

Among  the  numerous  inconveniences  of  this 
would  be  the  perplexities  arising  from  the 
want  of  some  common  measure  to  refer  the 
things  exchanged  to.  It  would  take  much 
haggling  to  decide  how  much  wine  should  be 
given  for  so  many  slaves,  or  so  much  iron  for  so 
many  hides.  The  first  improvement,  therefore, 
would  be  to  discover  some  common  measure  to 
which  the  things  exchanged  might  be  referred. 
This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  very  early 
times,  because  though  we  find  that  in  Iliad  YII., 
468,  direct  barter  was  employed,  yet  in  many 
other  passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  things 
are  spoken  of  as  being  worth  so  many  oxen. 
Some,  no  doubt,  have  thought  that  these  oxen 
were  actual  coins;  but,  as  we  believe  that  the 
best  authorities  have  now  abandoned  such  an 
opinion,  and  we  ourselves  are  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  untenable,  we  may  dismiss  it  from  con- 
sideration. The  fact  is  simply  that  people  found 
the  advantage  of  having  some  common  measure 
when  they  came  to  barter,  and  they  used  that, 
without  in  any  way  employing  that  common 
measure  for  the  purposes  of  money.  Such  a  state 
of  things  in  no  way  implied  money,  or  currency, 
or  circulating  medium. 

On  the  Origin  of  Money, 
The  necessity  of  money,  however,  arose  from 
a  somewhat  different  cause.  As  long  as  the 
things  exchanged  were  equal  in  value,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  money,  any  more  than  there  is  at 
the  present  day  when  people  exchange  commodi- 


ties at  certain  values.  If  it  happened  that  when- 
ever one  man  required  the  services  of  another, 
that  other  at  the  same  time  required  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  service  to  be  rendered  in  return, 
such  transactions  could  take  place  with  great 
facility,  and  the  amount  of  service  on  each  side 
being  equal,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  it  would  often  happen  that  when  one 
man  required  the  services  of  his  neighbour,  that 
neighbour  would  not  require  an  equal  amount  of 
service  at  the  same  time,  or  even  perhaps  none 
at  all.  If  then  a  transaction  took  place  between 
them  with  such  an  unequal  result,  and  the  one 
amount  of  service  was  balanced  against  tiie  other, 
there  would  remain  over  a  certain  amount  of 
difference,  ox  amount  of  service  due  from  the  first 
to  the  second,  and  this  would  constitute  a  bbbt. 

The  second  would,  however,  require  at  some 
future  time  to  have  the  balance  of  service  due  to 
him  performed,  and  the  debt  discharged.  More- 
over, for  his  own  security,  he  would  like  to  have 
some  evidence,  or  memorial,  to  prove  the  debt ; 
and  accordingly  he  might  require  the  debtor  to 
give  him  some  sign  or  token  of  the  fact.  If 
writing  had  been  known  in  those  times,  a  state- 
ment in  writing  acknowledging  the  debt,  and 
promising  to  render  the  service  due  whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so,  would  be  a  natural  form  of 
such  evidence. 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  second  person 
has  dealings  with  a  third,  and  requires  his  services, 
but  that  the  third  has  no  immediate  use  for  the 
services  of  the  second,  but  requires  those  of  the 
first.  Now,  if  the  parties  were  so  circumstanced, 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  seccmd 
to  transfer  to  the  third  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  first  P  A  similar  operation  might  be  repeated 
by  several  different  parties  an  indefinite  number 
of  times ;  and  so,  this  written  obligation,  or  this 
evidence  of  a  debt,  enabling  the  possessor  of  it  to 
demand  some  service  to  be  rendered  by  the 
debtor,  would  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  or  be 
current;  and,  from  this  use  of  it,  the  thing  itself 
has,  by  a  confusion  of  ideas,  come  in  recent  times 
to  be  called  a  Cubbbnct. 

This  currency  is  nothing  more  than  the  evidence 
of  services  having  been  rendered,  for  which  an 
equivalent  has  not  been  received,  but  which  can 
at  any  tune  be  demanded.  It  is  obvious  that  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  demanded  and  rendered,  the 
evidence  of  its  being  due  must  be  eiven  up  to  the 
debtor  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  be  no  longer 
current.  Now,  if  any  man  can  render  services 
to  his  neighbours,  he  must  in  return  receive  either 
services,  or  the  evidence  of  their  being  due; 
and,  if  he  renders  more  than  he  immediately  re- 
quires in  return,  he  will  accumulate  a  store  of 
this  evidence  for  his  future  wants. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  written  obligation,  as 
has  been  described,  derives  its  whole  transferable, 
or  current,  value  from  the  fact,  that  the  person 
who  acknowledges  himself  bound  to  perform 
such  services  can  render  them  at  any  moment 
that  he  may  be  called  upon,  and  is  gener^y 
believed  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Thus,  though  it 
receives  the  name  of  currency  from  its  being 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  it  is  current  only 
because  it  has  the  power  of  transferring,  or  cir- 
culatmg,  something  else. 

These  simple  considerations  at  once  show  the 
nature  of  a  currency.    It  is  the  evidence  of  a 
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debt  due  to  the  possessor  of  it,  proving  that  he 
has  rendered  services  for  which  he  has  received 
no  equivalent,  but  which  he  can  demand  at  any 
time.    And  when  he  does  demand  it,  he  mnst 

gve  np  or  extingnish  the  evidence  of  the  debt, 
ence  the  nse  of  the  currency  is  to  record  debts, 
and  to  facilitate  their  transfer  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  whatever  means  be  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  whether  it  be  gold,  silver,  paper,  or 
anything  else  is  a  currency. 

We  may  therefore  lay  down  as  our  fundamental 
conception  that  currency  and  transferable  debt  are 
convertible  terms;  whatever  represents  transfer- 
able debt  of  any  description  is  cvebbnct,  and 
whatever  material  the  currency  may  consist  of, 
it  represents  transferable  debt^  and  nothing  else. 

The  preceding  considerations  suggest  to  us  a 
principle  that  will  be  found  to  be  of  fundamental 
importance  in  Political  Economv,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  essentially  requisite  to  bear  it  in 
mind  in  all  questions  relating  to  monetary  science. 
It  is  thia^^Where  there  is  no  debt^  there  ccm  be  no 
currency.  We  have  seen  that  where  the  ex- 
changes were  equal,  there  was  no  debt  and  there 
could  be  no  currency.  The  debt  represented  the 
precise  inequality  of  the  exchange,  and  where 
there  is  no  exchange  the  debt  must  equal  in 
value  the  service  rendered.  Hence  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  currency  must  supply  the  defect  of 
the  exchange,  or  rather  in  most  cases  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  an  exchange.  Its  real  use 
is  manifestly  to  enable  commodities  to  circulate, 
or  move  from  the  possession  of  one  p^'son  to 
another,  or  to  enable  one  person  to  render  another 
services  without  the  necessity  of  an  exchange. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  the  cur- 
rency is  rather  to  abolish  exchanges^  than  to  foci" 
Utate  exchanges.  When  some  material  substance 
only,  like  gold  or  silver  was  used  as  money,  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country  just  represented 
the  quantity  of  debt  that  there  would  have  been, 
if  there  had  been  no  money.  Hence  the  demand 
for  money,  or  the  worlc  that  money  had  to  do 
was  to  represent  debt,  and  nothing  dse,  and  of 
course  the  more  money  that  was  required  to 
perform  this  purpose,  the  more  its  value  would 
increase ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  money  always 
increased  and  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  work  it  had  to  do,  its  value, 
according  to  a  very  common,  but  very  inaccu- 
rate, mode  of  expression  among  Economists, 
would  not  alter.  This  expression  is  evidently 
inaccurate,  because  its  value,  or  its  relation  to 
other  thin^  might  alter  in  consequence  of  some 
change  taking  place  in  the  conditions  of  the 
things  it  was  exchanged  for.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  variation 
would  not  be  in  the  money,  but  in  the  things  it 
was  exchanged  for. 

The  true  character  of  money  as  being  a  pledge, 
or  security,  has  been  seen  by  many  writers.  Thus 
Aristotle  says  (Nicomachean  Ethics^  B.V.  c.  v. 
14.^ — "  'Yirip  It  Ttjc  fuWovtrric  dXXay^C)  {d  yvv 
fiTiciv  ^etraif  &n  taraiy  lav  ^ciy6w),  to  vSfinTfia 
oloy  'EITYHTHS  Itrrtv  fifuy'  eel  yap  rovro 
^povrt  elyae  Xap£ti/."— *<But  with  regard  to  a 
rature  exchange  (if  we  want  nothing  at  present, 
tliat  it  may  take  place  when  we  do  want  some- 
thing), money  is,  as  it  were,  our  security.  For 
it  is  necessary  that  he  who  brings  it  should  be 
able  to  get  what  he  wants.** 


So  also  that  very  excellent  and  too  much 
neglected  writer,  Boisguillebert,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  expose  the  fallacy  that  money  was 
the  only  wealth,  in  his  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature 
des  Richesses  (Edit.  GmUaumin^  p.  374),  Yerj 
well  points  out  the  true  character  of  money.  He 
says,  c.  ii., — **  Le  ciel  n'est  pas  si  6k>ign6  de  la 
terre  qu'il  se  trouve  de  distance  entre  la  veritable 
id^  que  Ton  doit  avoir  de  Targent,  et  celle  que  la 
corruption  en  a  Stabile  dans  le  mond,  et  qui  est 
presque  re9ue  si  g^n^ralement,  qu*fi  peine  Taute 
est-elle  connne,  quoique  cet  oubll  soit  une  si 
grande  depravation,  qu*elle  cause  la  mine  des 
itats,  et  foit  plus  de  destruction  que  les  plus 
grand  ennemies  Strangers  pourraient  jamais 
causer  par  lenrs  ravages. 

''En  effet,  Targent,  dont  on  fait  une  idole, 
depuis  le  matin  jnsqu'  au  soir,  avec  les  circon- 
stances  que  Ton  a  marqu^  et  qui  sont  trop 
connues  pour  6tre  r^voqu^es  en  doute,  n'est 
absolument  d*aucun  usage  par  lui-mSme  n'^tant 
propre  ni  k  se  nourir  ni  ii  se  v^tir ;  et  nul  de  tous 
ceux  qui  le  recherchent  avec  taut  d'avidit^  et  k 
qui,  pour  j  parvenir,  le  bien  et  le  mal  stmt 
egalement  indifl^rents  n*est  port^  dans  cette 
poursuite  qu*alin  de  s'en  dessaisir  aussitot,  pour 
se  procurer  les  besoins  de  son  ^tat  on  de  sa  sub- 
sistance. 

**I1  n*est  done  .tout  au  plus,  et  n*a  jamais  iti^ 
qu*un  moyen  de  recouvrer  les  denr^es,  parce  que 
Ini-mAme  n'est  acquis  que  par  une  vente  pr^6- 
dente  de  denr6es,  cette  intention  ^tant  g^n^rale- 
ment  taut  dans  ceux  qui  le  resolvent  que  dans 
ceux  qui  s*en  dessaisissent;  en  sorte  que  si  tous 
les  besoins  de  la  vie  se  r^uisaient  k  laxMS  on 
qnatre  esp^ces,  comme  au  commencemrat  du 
monde,  Techange  se  falsant  immMiatement  et 
troc  pour  troc,  ce  qui  se  pratique  mSme  encore 
en  bien  des  contr^es,  les  m^taux  anjourd'hui  si 
pr^cieux  ne  seraient  d'aucune  utility. 

^H  n*y  a  m^me  aucune  denr^e  si  abjecte, 
propre  k  nourrir  Thomme,  qui  ne  lui  f6t  pr6f§rde, 
en  quelque  quantity  qu*elle  se  rencontrftt,  sll 
etait  absolument  d6fendu  on  impossible  au  pos- 
sesseur  de  Targent  de  s*en  dessaisir,  ce  qui  le 
r^duirait  bientdt  au  mime  ^tat  que  le  Mi^  de 
la  foble. 

**  Ce  n*est  done  que  comme  garant  tout  au  plus 
des  ^changes,  et  de  la  tradition  rdciproque,  qu*il 
a  kXi  appeld  dans  le  monde,  lorsque  la  comipti<Mi, 
et  la  politesse  ayant  multipli^  les  besoins  de  la 
vie,  de  trois  ou  quatre  esp^ces  qu*ils  ^taient  dans 
son  enfance,  jusqu*  k  plus  de  deux  cents  oili  ils  se 
trouvent  aujourd'hui ;  ce  qui  fait  que  n*y  ayant 
pas  moyen  que  le  commerce  et  le  troc  s*en  fassent 
de  main  k  main,  comme  dans  ces  temps  d*inno- 
cence ;  et  le  vendenr  d'une  denr^  ne  tranqnuit  pas 
le  plus  souvent  avec  le  marchand  de  cdle  dont  il  a 
actuellement  besoin,  et  pour  le  recouvrement  de 
laqnelle  il  se  dessaisit  de  la  sienne,  Targent  alors 
vient  an  seconr,  et  la  recette  qu'il  en  fait  de  son 
acheteur  lui  est  un  procuration,  avec  garantie, 
que  son  intention  sera  efifectu^  en  quelque  lien 
que  se  trouve  le  marchand,  et  cela  pour  autant, 
et  sur  un  prix  courant  et  proportionne  k  ce  qu'il 
s'est  dessaisi  les  mains  de  la  denr^  dont  il  ^tait 
propri^taire :  voilk  done  I'unique  fonction  de 
I'argent.    *    • 

*' Comme  il  n'est  tout  au  plus,  amsi  qu'on 
vient  de  dire,  qn'une  garantie  de  la  livrai^on 
future  d'une  denree,  qu'on  ne  re^^  pas  imoie- 
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dlatement  en  vendant  celle  que  Ton  possede,  da 
moment  qn*elle  se  pent  procurer  sans  son  minis- 
tere,  il  sera  oblige  de  renfermer  tont  son  (»*gaeil 
&  demeurer  absolnment  inntile  et  immobile." 

He  then  mentions  the  Maldive  Islands,  where 
shells  are  used  as  cnrrency;  the  West  Indies, 
where  tobacco  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Be 
then  shows  the  superiority  of  the  European  prac- 
tice which  used  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  copper, 
nor  shells,  nor  tobacco,  but  made  simple  pieces 
of  paper  perform  all  the  duties  of  millions  of  gold 
and  silyer,  and  showed  that  the  bills  of  a  great 
merchant  of  undoubted  wealth  were  preferable 
to  ready  money,  which  after  passing  through  a 
multitude  of  hands  and  enrichmg  them  all,  came 
back  at  Ust  to  the  hands  of  the  original  issuer, 
and  were  discharged  once  for  ail.  He  then 
instances  the  fairs  of  Lyons,  where  there  was  an 
institution  which  was  the  original  of  the  modem 
clearing  house,  where  80  millions  of  transactions 
were  carried  on  without  a  single  silver  coin.  We 
Iiave  quoted  these  views  at  so  great  a  length  that 
the  reader  may  see  how  clearly  Boisguillebert 
saw  the  true  nature  of  money  in  1707,  and  dissi- 
pated the  fallacy,  that  money  was  the  only 
species  of  wealth,  which  many  suppose  was  first 
done  by  Adam  Smith. 

An  old  writer  whose  pamphlet  (An  E9say 
vpon  Public  Credit^  1710,)  has  been  accumulating 
d!nst  for  a  century  and  a-half  in  the  library  of 
Eton  College,  saw  the  very  same  truth  distinctly. 
He  says, — "Trade  found  itself  unsufferably 
streightened,  and  perplext  for  want  of  a  general 
species  of  a  compleat  intrinsick  worth,  as  the 
medium  to  simply  the  defect  of  Exchanfpng^  and 
to  make  good  the  balance  where  a  nation,  or  a 
market,  or  a  merchant  demanded  of  another  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  either  the  buyer 
had  goods  to  answer,  or  the  seller  had  occasion 
to  t&Q  back.** 

Adam  Smith  had  substantially  the  same  idea. 
He  says,  B.  I.,  ch.  iv. — **  When  the  division  of 
labor  has  been  once  thoroughly  established,  it  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's  wants,  which 
the  produce  of  his  own  labor  can  supply.  He 
supplies  the  far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchang- 
ing that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labor,  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consump- 
tion, for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's 
labor  as  he  has  occasion  for.  Every  man  thus 
lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  some  measure 
a  merchant;  and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be 
.  what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

"But  when  the  division  of  labor  first  began  to 
take  place,  this  power  of  exchanging  must  very 
frequently  have  been  very  much  clogged  and 
embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we 
shall  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity 
than  he  himself  has  occasion  for,  while  another 
has  less.  The  former,  consequently,  would  be 
glad  to  dispose  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchase,  a 
part  of  this  superfluity.  But  if  this  latter 
should  chance  to  have  nothing  that  the  former 
stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made 
between  them.  The  butcher  has  more  meat  in 
his  shop  than  he  himself  can  consume,  and  the 
brewer,  and  the  baker,  would  each  of  them  be 
willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it ;  but  they  have 
nothing  to  ofifer  in  exchange,  except  the  different 
productions  of  their  respective  trades,  and  the 
butcher  is  already  provided  with  all  the  bread 


and  beer  which  he  has  immediate  occasion  for. 
No  exchange  can  in  this  case  be  made  between 
them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they 
his  customers ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  less 
mutually  serviceable  to  one  another.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  such  situations, 
every  prudent  man,  in  every  period  of  society, 
after  the  first  establishment  of  the  division  of 
labor,  must  naturally  have  endeavoured  to 
manage  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
at  all  times  by  him,  besides  the  peculiar  produce 
of  his  own  industry,  a  certain  quantity  of  some 
one  commodity  or  other,  such  as  he  imagined  few 
people  would  be  likely  to  refuse  in  excSiange  for 
the  produce  of  their  industry.** 

Smith  then  mentions  sevwal  substances  which 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  In  B.  II.  c.  ii. 
he  expresses  the  same  idea  more  clearly  still : — 
"  If  the  pension  of  such  a  person  were  paid  to 
him  not  m  gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a  guinea, 
his  revenue  surely  would  not  so  properly  consist 
in  the  piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could  get  for 
it  A  guinea  may  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences 
upon  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  revenue  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid 
does  not  so  properly  consist  of  the  piece  of  gold, 
as  in  what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  in  what  he  can 
exchange  it  for.  If  it  could  be  exchanged  for 
nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon  a  bankrupt, 
be  of  no  more  value  than  the  most  useless  piece 
of  paper." 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  the  clear- 
seeing  mind  of  Bastiat  perceived  the  same  truth. 
In  his  Harmonies  Economiquee ;  Orgameaiion 
NaiureUe^  p.  25,  Edit.  1855,  he  shows  how  a 
young  student  at  Paris  receives  all  sorts  of  good 
things  from  society,  and  he  asks  what  service 
has  the  young  student  done  to  society  in  return 
for  all  these  things? — ^^  Aucnn;  il  se  prepare  k  lui 
en  rendre.  Comment  done  ces  millions  d'hommes 
qui  se  sont  livr^  k  un  travail  positif,  efiectif  et 
productif,  lui  en  out  ils  abandonn^  les  fhdts? 
Voici  I'explication :  c'est  que  le  p^re  de  cet 
^tudiant,  qui  6tait  avocat,  medecin  on  n^gociant, 
avait  rendu  autrefois  des  services, — ^peut-Stre  k 
la  soci^t^  chinoise — et  en  avait  retire,  non  des 
services  imm^diats,  mais  des  droits  k  des  ser- 
vices qu'il  pourrait  r^clamer  dans  le  temps,  dans 
le  lieu  et  sous  la  forme  qu'il  lui  conviendrait. 
C*est  de  ces  services  lointains  et  passes  que  la 
soci6t^  s*acqnitte  aujourd'hui ;  et,  chose  ^tonnante  I 
si  Ton  suivait  par  la  pens^e  la  marche  des  trans- 
actions infinies  qui  out  dii  avoir  lieu  pour  atteindre 
le  r^sultat,  on  verrait  que  chacun  a  it^  pay6  de 
sa  peine ;  que  ces  droits  ont  pass^  de  main  en 
main,tant6t  se  fractionnant,  tantot  se  groupant 
jusqu'&  ce  que,  par  la  consommation  de  cet 
^tudifmt  tout  ait  6t6  balance.'* 

So  also,  in  his  admirable  little  pamphlet, 
Maudit  Argenti  p«  80,  Vol.  V.,  of  the  same 
edition,  he  says : — "  Cest  bien  le  moment  d'ana- 
lyser  la  vraie  fonction  du  numeraire  abstraction 
faite  des  mines  et  de  rimportation. 

*«  Yous  avez  un  ^u.  Que  signifie-t-il  en  vos 
mains  ?  H  y  est  comme  le  t^moin  et  le  preuve 
que  vous  avez,  k  une  6poque  quelconque,  execute 
un  travail,  dont  an  lieu  de  profiter,  vous  avez 
fait  jouir  la  society,  en  la  personne  de  votre 
client.  Cet  ^cu  t^moigne  que  vous  avez  rendu 
un  service  k  la  soci^t^,  et  de  plus,  11  en  constate 
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la  yalenr.  H  ttooiffne,  en  ontre,  que  rons 
n*aYe£  pas  eocore  retire  de  la  soci^t^  an  service 
riel  equivalent,  comme  c^^tait  votre  droit.  Poor 
vons  mettre  k  meme  de  Texercer,  qaand  et  comme 
11  vons  plaira,  la  soci^t^  par  ies  mains  de  votre 
client,  vons  a  donn4  nne  recamutisiance^  un  titrey 
nnbau  de  la  RipubUquBy  xmjetany  nn  Scu  enfin, 
qni  ne  diff^  dee  titres  Qdnciaires  qu*en  ce  qn*il 
porte  sa  valenr  en  Ini-mdme,  et  si  vons  saves 
lire,  avec  ies  jenx  de  Tesprit  ies  inscriptions 
dont  il  est  charg^  vons  dechifirerez  distincte- 
ment  ces  mots:  ^Rendez  an  parieur  vn  service 
iquivalent  a  ceiui  qtiU  a  rendu  a  la  eociSU  valenr 
reque  constaiiey  pnmvSe  et  meeuree  par  celle  qui 
est  en  moi'mhte, 

**  Maintenant,  vons  me  cMez  votre  ^cn.  On, 
c*est  k  titre  gratuit,  on  c*est  k  titre  ondrenx.  8i 
vons  me  le  donnez  comme  prix  d*an  service, 
void  ce  ani  en  r^nlte :  votre  compte  de  satis- 
factions reelles  avec  la  socidtd  se  tronve  r^ld, 
balance  et  ferm^  Vons  Ini  avez  rendn  nn  ser- 
vice contre  nn  ^n,  vons  Ini  restitnez  maintenant 
I'^n  contre  nn  service ;  partant  qaitte  quant  k 
vons.  Pour  moi  je  suis  justement  dans  la  posi- 
tion oijL  vons  dtiez  tout  k  Thenre.  C*est  moi  qui 
maintenant  suis  en  avance  envers  la  socidte  du 
service  que  je  viens  de  lui  rendre  en  votre  per- 
sonne.  C*est  moi  qui  deviens  son  crdancier  de  la 
valenr  du  travail  que  je  ne  vons  ai  livrd,  et  que  je 
pouvais  me  consacrer  k  moi-m^me.  (Test  done 
entre  mes  mains  que  doit  passer  le  titre  de  cette 
crdance,  le  tdmoin  et  la  preuve  de  la  dette  sociale. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Vons  6tiez  creancier  de  la  soci6t6,  vons 
m*avez  substitud  k  vos  droits,  et  il  importe  pen  k 
la  socidt^  qui  est  redevable  d*un  service,  de  la 
rendre  k  vons  on  k  moi.  Elle  s*acqnitte  en  le 
rendant  an  porteur  du  titre.** 

Hence  we  see  that  all  these  writers,  and  many 
others  might  have  been  cited,  perceive  that  the 
fimdamental  conception  of  money  is  that  it  is  a 
pledj;e,  that  when  any  one  has  rendered  some 
service  and  receives  no  equivalent  at  the  time, 
that  he  may  do  so  on  some  future  occasion,  and 
of  what  kind  he  pleases.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
as  he  takes  it,  not  for  any  direct  use  it  can  be  to 
him,  but  only  because  he  believes  he  can  got 
what  he  wants  when  he  pleases,  it  is  general 
Credit,  or  a  Bill  of  Exchange  on  the  commercial 
community.  But  though  such  is  its  fundamental 
nature^  the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  must 
be  given  as  the  equivalent  of  the  debt,  will  of 
course  be  governed  by  the  universal  laws  which 
regulate  the  exchangeable  relations  of  all  sub- 
stances. 

The  necessity  of  having  something  to  perform 
the  duty  of  representing  debts  that  arise  from 
unequal  exchanges,  has  been  felt  by  all  nations 
from  a  very  early  time.  The  Hebrews  we  know 
used  silver;  although  there  was  clearly  no  money 
in  the  times  described  by  the  Homeric  poems, 
soon  afterwards  a  currency  made  of  copper 
skewers  came  into  use  throughout  Greece,  wmch 
was  superseded  by  the  silver  coinage  of  Pheidon. 
In  the  dialogue  named  Eryxias,  which  is  attribut- 
ed to  iEiscMnes  Socraticus,  it  is  said  that  the 
JEthiopians  used  a  currency  of  carved  pebbles. 
They  must  have  been  *^  blameless**  indeed  if  they 
could  resist  so  manifest  a  temptation  to  forgery. 
Throughout  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean 
shells  were  used.  In  Thibet,  and  in  some  parts 
of  China  to  the  present  day,  it  is  said  that  little 


blocks  of  compressed  tea  are  used  as  money. 
Smith  says  that  salt  is  used  in  Abyssinia ;  that 
formerly  dried  cod  was  used  in  Newfoundland ; 
sugar  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  colonies ;  and 
in  his  own  day,  there  was  a  village  in  Scotland 
where  nails  served  the  purpose  of  money.  So 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  Virginia, 
tobacco  at  a  certain  price  per  pound  was  legal 
money,  in  which  the  salaries  of  ministers  and 
other  public  officers  were  paid.  In  other  of  the 
Amencan  colonies  powder  and  shot ;  in  Campeachy 
logwood ;  and  among  the  Indians  on  the  American 
continent,  belts  of  wampum  served  &e  purpose 
of  a  currency. 

Bnt  when  we  consider  the  purposes  for  which 
a  currency  is  intended,  it  is  easily  seen  that  no 
substance  possesses  so  many  advantages  as  metal. 
The  use  of  the  currency  being  to  preserve  the 
record  of  services  rendered  for  use  at  any  future 
time,  it  is  clear  that  it  should  be  made  of  some 
substance  which  should  not  be  liable  to  alter  by 
time.  A  money  of  dried  cod  would  not  be  likely 
to  keep  very  long,  nor  would  it  be  easily  divisible. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  currency  is  that 
it  should  be  divisible  into  very  small  fragments, 
so  that  its  owner  should  be  able  to  get  any  small 
amount  of  service  at  any  time  he  pleases.  Taking 
these  requisites  into  consideration,  it  is  manifest 
there  is  no  substance  which  combines  these  quidi- 
fications  so  well  as  a  metal  of  some  descriptioa. 
Metal  is  uniform  in  its  texture,  and  it  can  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  fri^ents,  each  of 
which  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  another  frag- 
ment of  equal  weight,  and  if  required,  these 
fragments  can  always  be  reunited,  and  form  a 
whole  again  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  its 
parts.  By  this  means  if  we  can  establish  a 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  the  metal  and 
the  amount  of  the  debt ;  then  whatever  that 
relation  be,  or  whatever  quantity  of  metal  be 
taken  to  represent  any  amount  of  debt,  any 
fragment  of  such  metal  will  always  represent  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  debt 

In  adopting  a  metallic  currency,  tliat  metal 
which  has  the  greatest  value  should  be  selected 
as  the  principal  money.  The  exchangeable  values 
of  the  different  meta&  are  settled  exactly  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  exchangeable  values  of  all 
commodities.  All  metals  are  heavy  and  incon- 
venient to  carry,  and  if  a  very  abundant  one  were 
selected  for  the  purpose,  the  quantity  which 
would  be  requfred  to  denote  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  debt,  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 
The  more  rare  and  valuable  the  metal,  the  more 
portable  and  convenient  it  would  be,  so  that  a 
man  might  carry  about  with  him,  as  it  were,  a 
concentrated  essence  of  power  of  commanding 
services.  Of  all  the  metals  that  were  first 
discovered  gold  and  silver  combined  these  ad- 
vantages in  the  greatest  degree,  and  from  the 
earliest  antiquity  the  most  civilised  nations 
appropriated  them  for  that  purpose,  and  Uiey 
gradually  superseded  the  inferior  metals  and 
other  substances  used  by  different  nations,  and 
their  exchangeable  values  relatively  to  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  other  metals  and  commodities,  was 
determined. 

All  these  currencies  made  of  material  sub- 
stances we  may  properly  call  natural  currencies, 
by  which  we  mean,  that  though  they  are  aU  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  debt,  yet  the  quantity 
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of  the  snbetance  which  is  considered  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  debt  depends  pnrely  on  the  general 
lawsofyalae,  and  varies  subject  to  their  influ- 
ence. We  shall  show  a  little  further  on  that  there 
are  artificial  currencies  in  which  the  substance 
has  a  value  attributed  to  it  bj  some  agreement 
of  some  sort  which  it  does  not  bear  without  that 
influence. 

But  although  the  value  of  the  substance  used 
for  money  is  determined  by  the  general  laws  of 
value,  we  must  be  carefully  on  our  guard  against 
saying  that  it  has  intrinsic  value.  We  have  fully 
entered  into  the  confusion  in  Political  Economy 
which  has  been  caused  by  this  expression  under 
Value,  so  that  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have 
said  there,  but  nevertheless  we  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  it. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  enforce  it  so 
often ;  but  when  an  error  is  spread  throughout 
the  whole  science  and  meets  one  at  every  turn,  it 
requires  to  be  constantly  exposed.  The  value  of 
a  thin^  is  simply  and  solely  the  thing  for  which 
it  can  be  exchanged ;  and,  of  course,  anything  has 
as  niany  values  as  things  it  can  be  exchanged 
for.  When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  a  thing,  we 
necessarily  speak  of  its  value  in  something— its 
value  in  clothes,  or  its  value  in  bread,  or  its  value 
in  furniture,  or  any  services  whatever.  How 
often  does  it  require  to  be  repeated  that  it  is  as 
grossly  absurd  to  speak  of  anything  having  abso- 
lute value  as  it  is  to  speak  of  a  thing  having 
absolute  distance,  and  that  it  is  equally  irrational 
to  speak  of  intrinsic  value  as  of  intrinsic  distance  I 
The  value  of  the  money  is  not  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  obtaining  it,  but  the  food,  the 
necessaries,  and  anything  else  which  can  be  got 
in  exchange  for  it.  WhUe  money  will  purchase 
tea,  and  wine,  and  meat,  and  clothes,  and  books, 
and  houseroom,  and  furniture,  and  other  things, 
it  faias  value,  and  these  things  are  its  values.  If 
it  ceased  to  command  them  it  would  have  no 
value ;  so  if  placed  in  a  position  where  it  would 
command  nothing,  it  would  have  no  value.  Thus, 
if  we  took  a  bag  of  sovereigns  among  the  Aus- 
tralian savages,  they  would  have  no  value.  It 
is  clear  that  if  there  were  anything  else  that 
would  purchase  exactly  the  same  things  that 
money  would,  it  would  be  of  the  same  value  as 
money. 

We  must  also  observe  this,  that  though  money 
is  exchangeable  for  othor  things,  it  does  not 
represent  them.  Some  eminent  writers  liad  a 
curious  fan^  that  money  was  the  representative 
of  other  things,  and  that  a  state  was  only  well 
off  when  it  had  as  much  money  as  was  an 
equivalent  for  all  other  things  put  together.  But 
the  slightest  reflection  shews  that  this  is  pure 
fancy,  and  quite  contrair  to  the  reality.  What 
we  wish  to  observe  is  that  money  is  a  separate 
and  independent  exchangeable  quantity  over  and 
above  other  quantities  of  til  sorts.  It  is  a  sub- 
stance which  has  generid  and  permanent  value  in 
a  country  because  everyone  will  give  something 
for  it,  and  it  does  not  depend  for  its  exchange- 
ability upon  any  particular  person. 

Now,  as  we  have  shewn  under  Capitai.  that 
any  Economic  quantity  whatever  may  be  used 
as  Capital,  money  of  course  may  be  used  as  Cap- 
ital as  well  as  anything  else.  There  are,  of  course, 
different  ways  of  using  things  so  as  to  give  a 
profit,  but  anything  which  may  be  used  in  any 


way  whatever  so  as  to  give  a  profit  may  be 
capital,  so  money  may  be  capitai  though  it  gives 
a  profit  in  a  different  way  from  com  or  cattle. 
Hence  we  see  that  Currency  may  be  Capital. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  method 
of  viewing  the  function  of  money  which  is 
slightly  different  from  the  preceding,  though  by 
no  means  opposed  to  it,  and  we  shall  then  shew 
why  one  definition  is  preferable  to  the  other. 
We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  the  old 
fallacy  was  that  money  was  the  only  species  of 
wealth,  and  that  the  only  true  commercial  policy 
was  to  heap  up  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  possi- 
ble. Many  persons,  however,  saw  the  fidlacy  of 
this  notion,  but  they  rushed  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  maintained  that  money  was  not 
wealth  at  all,  but  only  the  representative  of 
wealth,  and  therefore  it  was  of  no  consequence 
of  what  material  it  was  made  of.  So  long  as 
paper,  for  instance,  they  said,  was  based  upon 
some  material  article  of  value,  such  as  land  or 
other  things,  they  maintained  that  it  would  pre- 
serve the  same  value  as  specie.  This  was  the 
doctrine  upon  which  that  theoir  was  founded 
which  we  have  called  Lawism,  because  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  it  out  into  practice, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  Mississippi  catastrophe. 
This  doctrine  was  supported  with  ingenuity  by 
the  Abb^  Terrasson,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  who  was 
selected  by  Law  in  1720,  to  defend  his  system. 
It  was  to  reply  to  this  fallacy  that  Turgot  began 
to  write.  In  sections  40-50  of  his  treatise  Svr  la 
Formation  et  la  IHstrihution  des  Richesses^  he  has 
explained  extremely  well  the  true  nature  of 
money.  He  shews  that  every  species  of  mer- 
chandize has  a  certain  value  in  every  other,  and 
may  be  used  to  measure  it,  and  in  a  certain  way 
every  merchandize  might  be  used  as  money. 
But  that  some  kinds  are  better  than  others,  and 
that  the  precious  metals  are  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  any  others,  for  obvious  reasons.  He 
then  shewed  that  when  a  purchase  is  made  with 
money,  the  money  is  not  a  sien  of  value,  as  was 
commonly  said,  but  an  actmu  equivalent  for  the 
thing  purchased.  He  shews  also  how  the  use  of 
money  has  greatly  facilitated  the  division  of 
labor.  Thus  Turgot  shewed  that  money  was 
simply  a  species  of  merchandize  which  was  used 
for  a  particular  purpose.  Since  his  day  this  has 
been  the  most  usual  way  of  regarding  it.  It  has 
been  considered  as  a  species  of  intermediate  mer- 
chandize used  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
indirect  exchanges.  Thus  M.  Joseph  Gamier 
(EUmeWts  dEconomie  Politique,  Srd,  ediL 
1856,  p,  14^,  observes  that  direct  barter  ceases 
as  soon  as  nations  emerse  from  the  infancy  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  such  cases 
are  very  rare,  and  in  most,  impossible.  Thus  a 
bookseller  who  has  nothing  but  books,  can  but 
rarely  pay  his  baker  or  his  shoemaker  with 
books.  A  certain  peculiar  species  of  merchandize 
has  therefore  been  devised  called  money,  which 
the  buyers  of  books  give  to  the  bookseller,  and 
which  he  can  give  again  to  those  who  sell  to  him. 
Thus,  he  says,  barter  is  complicated  by  an  inter- 
mediate exchange.  This  money  men  have 
agreed  to  make  of  silver,  and  of  gold ;  and  in 
civilized  countries,  the  shoemaker  exchanges  his 
shoes  for  their  equivalent  in  money,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  exchanging  this  money  for  a  hat, 
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it  may  be.  The  operations  of  the  hatter  are 
similar,  and  thej  may  be  represented  thus : — 

The  shoemaker 
first  exchanges  his  ikoes  for  numev^ 
then  exchanges  the  money  for  a  hat; 
which  is  equiyalent  to  exchanging  the  shoes  for 
a  hat. 

The  hatter 
first  exchanges  a  hat  for  money ^ 
then  the  money  for  shoes ; 

which  reduces  the  operation  to  an  exchange  of  a 
hat  for  shoes. 

Hence,  adopting  tliis  view  of  the  operation, 
we  see  tliat  the  exchange  lias  been  resolved  into 
two  sales ;  snch  being  the  name  of  the  trans- 
action when  one  and  not  both  of  the  quantities 
exchanged  is  money.  J.  B.  Say  very  aptly  said 
that  a  sale  is  half  an  exchange.  It  is  also  what 
is  c^ed  circulation;  and  money  is  called  the 
circulating  medium,  because  it  enables  commodi- 
ties and  other  things  to  circulate  without  an 
exchange. 

Now,  the  two  views  we  have  presented  of  the 
nature  of  money  are  by  no  means  contradictory ; 
and  as  long  as  the  circulating  medium,  or  pledge 
for  future  services,  consisted  of  a  material  sub- 
stance like  specie,  it  would  be  not  of  the  least 
consequence  which  definition  was  adopted.  But 
it  happens  tliat  In  modem  times  a  circulating 
medium,  (x  pledge,  of  a  totally  different  nature, 
and  which  is  not  formed  of  any  material  sub- 
stance whatever,  but  is  a  mere  promise  to  pay, 
and  which  is  called  credilt  has  come  into  use,  and 
so  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  of  monej,  that 
the  most  moderate  computations  reckon  it  at  at 
least  ten  times  the  quantity  of  metallic  currency. 
Now,  as  we  shall  shew  that  this  credit  performs 
exactly  the  same  functions  as  money,  it  is  of 
course  of  the  same  general  nature  as  money. 
But  it  would  manifestly  be  a  rather  startling 
stretch  of  langnacre  to  say  that  credit  was  an 
intermediate  mercKandize  and  an  equivalent  to 
commodities. 

We  shall  now,  therefore,  show  why  the  con- 
ception of  money  being  a  pledge  for  a  future  ex- 
change, is  more  fundamental  and  more  general 
than  that  of  its  being  an  intermediate  mer- 
chandize. 

We  have  ahready  observed  that  the  money 
which  is  given  to  make  a  balance  on  an  unequal 
exchange  of  services,  and  to  be  a  pledge  that 
the  owner  of  it  may  obtain  what  he  wants  when 
he  pleases,  is  a  separate  and  independent  article 
of  exchangeable  property.  It  is  exchangeable 
for  other  things,  but  does  not  represent  them. 
The  quantity  of  money  is  manifestly  to  be  counted 
cumulatively  to  other  things,  although  it  is  of  no 
sort  of  use  except  as  being  able  to  purchase 
them.  Now  the  debtor  need  not  give  a  general 
pledge  like  money,  if  the  creditor  is  willing  to 
accept  one  of  a  different  sort. 

Supposing  that  on  an  unequal  exchange  taking 
place,  the  debtor  owes  lOlbs.  of  tea,  then, 
mstc^  of  f^iving  money,  he  may  give  his 
simple  promise  to  pay  lOlbs.  of  tea,  when  re- 
quired. Now,  it  is  clear  that  here  we  have  a 
pledge  to  render  a  future  service  when  required. 
And  this  pledge  may  be  passed  from  himd  to 
hand  like  money  among  those  who  choose  to  take 
it.    And  as  it  can  be  exchanged  for  lOlbs.  of  tea, 


it  is  manifestly  of  the  vahu  of  lOlbs.  of  tea.  But 
it  is  not  an  appropriation  of  any  specific  lOlbs. 
of  tea.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pledge  of  the  same 
nature  as  money,  and  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent article  of  property,  just  as  money  is.  Now 
this  species  of  property  is  called  Credit,  because 
the  owner  of  this  pledge  only  believes  that  he 
can  exchange  it  for  the  tea. 

Now,  as  we  steadily  adhere  to  the  meaning  of 
Value  that  it  is  the  thing  for  which  anything  can 
be  exchanged,  it  manifestly  follows  that  the 
value  of  a  pledge  or  promise  to  pay  anything,  is 
the  thing  promised. 

The  wdue  of  a  pledge  or  promise  to  pay  £50, 
is  the  £50. 

The  value  of  a  pledge  or  promise  to  give  lOlbs. 
of  tea,  is  the  lOlbs.  of  tea. 

The  value  of  a  pledge  or  promise  to  cut  a  man's 
hair,  is  the  cutting  of  the  hair. 

The  vahte  of  a  pledge,  or  promise  to  carry  a 
letter,  is  the  carriage  of  the  letter. 

Now,  each  of  these  pledges  or  promises  is  of 
course  only  of  the  value  of  the  particular  Uiing 
specified  or  promised;  and,  therefore,  each  of 
them  is  only  particular.  And  it  may  also  happen 
that  the  person  who  has  engaged  to  fulfil  these 
several  promises  may  be*  unable  to  do  so,  and  then 
of  course  the  promise  loses  its  value.  Therefore, 
the  value  of  the  promise  is  precarious  as  well  as 
particular,  but  that  does  not  affect  its  indepen- 
dent existence. 

Now,  money  is  manifestly  nothing  whatever 
but  an  aggregate  of  all  these  particular  and  pre- 
carious values.  Because  it  is  a  pledge  that  ev^y 
one  will  answer,  and  consequently  if  any  particu- 
lar person  fails,  there  are  plenty  of  others  who 
will  supply  his  place. 

Hence  we  see  that  Credit  is  the  name  oi  a 
species  of  property  which  has  a  separate  and 
independent  existence,  and  is  fundamentally  of 
the  same  nature  as  money.  It  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Debt.  This  credit  may  be  exchanged, 
or  bought  and  sold  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
money  itself.  Hence,  manifestly.  Money  and 
Credit  together  constitute  the  currency  or  circu- 
lating mediu$ny  that  is  they  equally  cause  commo- 
dities to  circulate  without  the  necessity  of  an 
exchange. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  currency  or  circulating 
medium  is  the  name  of  a  certain  species  St 
economic  quantities.  But  as  any  economic  quan- 
tity whatever  may  be  used  so  as  to  produce  a 
profit,  it  follows  that  the  economic  quantities 
called  the  currency  may  be  used  to  produce  a 
profit,  and  so  they  may  become  capital.  How 
credit  may  be  used  as  capital  is  fully  developed 
under  Csbdit. 

The  only  real  difficulties  that  have  caused 
perplexity  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  credit, 
have  arisen  from  the  apparent  subtlety  that  the 
promise  to  pay  a  thing  has  an  independent  and 
separate  existence  from  the  thing  promised.  But 
the  preceding  explanations  have,  we  hope^ 
cleared  up  any  doubt  on  that  point,  and  any  one 
who  sees  that  he  can  buy  thii^  as  well  with  a 
bank  note  as  with  money,  can  have  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  second  difficulty  is  somewhat 
more  specious,  and  has  arisen  from  the  Ailse 
views  of  value  which  have  been  so  prevalent 
Every  one  can  see  that  money  has  value.  Now, 
the  reason  given  for  that  by  the  followers  of 
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Smith  and  Ricardo,  is  that  labor  has  been 
bestowed  on  prodacing  it  And  when  the^  see 
that  a  piece  of  paper  has  cost,  oomparatively 
speaking  no  labor,  they  ridicule  the  notion  of  its 
having  value.  Bat  in  the  first  place  the  valne  of 
the  money  does  not  consist  in  the  labor  it  has 
cost,  but  in  the  things  it  will  buy,  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  the  paper  itself  which  has 
the  value,  but  the  right  residing  in  the  person  of 
its  owner.  The  paper  is  merely  the  evidence  of 
the  right  The  ngnt  is  equ^y  valid  though  it 
merely  exists  in  a  verbal  and  invisible  form,  and 
is  equally  transferable  from  hand  toiiand.  But 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  avoid  disputes, 
and  to  preserve  its  certainty,  the  evidence  of  it  is 
record^  on  paper,  which  greatly  facilitates  its 
negotiability.  And  the  valne  of  this  right  is  the 
thing  promised,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
value  of  money  is  the  thing  purchased. 

Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  seeing  this,  it 
will  be  further  diminished  by  considering  a  species 
of  currency  which  was  formerly  issued  in  enor- 
mous quantities  by  tradesmen,  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  legal  currency.  These  were  tokens, 
which  were  not  promises  to  pay  any  specific 
thing,  but  a  general  promise  to  give  out  of  the 
tradesman's  general  stock  anything  of  a  certain 
value.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  token  was  a 
separate  exchangeable  article  of  property,  quite 
distinct  from  any  particular  goods;  and  yet  it 
manifestly  represented  a  debt  of  the  tradesman's, 
because  he  only  issued  them  in  exchajage  for 
some  service  rendered.  They  were  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Royal  coin.  Th^  circulated  in 
the  nei^bourhood,  because  the  people  believed 
that  the  original  issuers  were  able  to  give  their 
valne  la  goods  at  any  time.  They  were  mani- 
festly only  an  inferior  form  of  money,  and  they 
must  have  had  an  indq>endent  existence  as  much 
as  money. 

Postage  stamps  are  a  rude  form  of  currency. 
They  are  a  right  to  demand  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  carry  a  letter.  And  the  carriage  of 
the  letter  is  their  value.  But  as  most  persons, 
nowadays,  want  to  write  letters,  postage  stamps 
are  universally  received  as  small  chance.  And, 
as  a  late  Act  declares,  that  they  shm  be  ex- 
changeable for  money  at  any  Post  Office,  they 
are  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  pennv  bank- 
notes. These  postage  stamps  are  evidently  a 
particular  form  of  Government  credit,  and  no 
one  doubts  that  they  are  separate  and  exchange- 
able property  over  and  above  other  property. 

It  is  further  manifest  that  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  pledge,  whether  it  is 
made  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  certain  date 
after  its  issue.  There  may  be  certain  incon- 
veniences attached  to  it,  which  may  diminish  its 
present  value,  but  it  is  manifest  that  it  in  no  way 
alters  its  fundamental  nature  as  a  pledge,  whether 
it  be  redeemable  six  months  hence,  or  three 
mouths  hence,  or  on  demand.  Hence,  all  species 
and  forms  of  credit  must  be  included  under  the 
category  of  the  Currency,  or  Circulating  Medium, 
because  their  essence  is,  not  that  they  shall  be 
payable  on  demand,  but  that  they  circulate  com- 
modities, or  other  things. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  show  that  the  idea  of  "currency"  is 
quite  independent  and  essentially  distinct  from 
that  which  we  usually  call  <*  money,**  regarded  as 


an  intermediate  and  equivalent  merchandize.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  have  a  currency,  even  though 
its  most  useful  and  general  form,  money,  had 
never  been  thought  of.  K  transactions  take  place 
between  individuals,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  that  there  should  not  be  debts,  or  balances 
of  services,  due,  arising  between  them,  and  this 
Is  the  basis  of  a  currency.  But  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  there  must  be  money.  If  the 
way  of  conducting  commerce  by  way  of  money 
had  never  been  invented,  a  grocer  and  a  wine 
merchant  might  trade  witii  each  other.  If  they 
had  agreed  t£at  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pound  of 
tea  should  be  considered  as  equivalents,  the 
grocer  might  purchase  a  bottle  of  wine,  and,  if 
the  wine  merchant  wanted  more  or  less  than  a 
pound  of  tea,  he  might  let  the  grocer  have  the 
wine,  upon  his  giving  his  promise  to  pay  the  tea 
when  required.  And  this  note  would  be  made 
transferable,  and  pass  through  a  hundred  different 
hands  before  the  owner  of  it  demanded  tea.  It 
would  perform  exactly  the  same  function  as 
money  in  circulating  goods.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  currency,  but  it  would  not  be  money  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  intermediate  and  equivalent 
merchandize.  Money  has,  no  doubt,  enormous 
advantages  over  such  a  currency,  but  these  ad- 
vantages are  purchased  at  a  very  heavy  cost; 
and  in  modem  times,  whenever  public  distress 
began  to  be  severe,  the  luxury  of  a  metallic  cur- 
rency is  one  of  the  first  to  be  dispensed  with. 
The  true  nature  of  a  currency  is  revealed  as 
soon  as  gold  and  silver  disappear.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  America  at  the  present  moment, 
where  private  tickets  of  all  sorts  have  superseded 
specie.  Instead  of  money,  people  have  now  their 
pockets  filled  with  bread  tickets,  and  milk  tick- 
ets, and  railroad  tickets.  If  a  man  goes  to  get 
his  hair  cut,  and  tenders  a  dollar,  he  cannot  p;et 
change,  but  he  receives  so  many  tickets  promising 
to  cut  his  hair  so  many  times. 

The  metallic  currency  is  termed  Monbt,  and 
the  paper  currency  of  aU  sorts  is  termed  Sbcu- 
arrT  fob  Momkt.  These  securities  for  money, 
or  the  paper  currency,  are  divided  into  two 
general  species;  first,  promisee  to  pay  money, 
called  Pbomissoet  Notbs  ;  and  secondly,  orders 
to  pay  money,  called  Buxs  of  Exchamgb.  Each 
of  these  general  divisions  again  is  subdivided  into 
several  varieties,  which  are  fully  treated  of  under 
Bank  Noib;  Bill  of  Exchamob;  Chbqub; 
Credit;  Deposit;  Pbomibsobt Notb. 

The  name  of  Currency,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
given  to  something  which  is  used  as  a  pledge  to 
denote  the  power  its  owner  has  of  commanding 
services,  ifvery  transfer  denotes  an  operation, 
because  it  is  evident  that  in  commerce  every 
transfer  of  currency  necessarily  involves  the 
transfer  of  something  else.  The  amount  of  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  transferences  of  the  Curren<^ 
which  takes  place,  is  properly  called  the  Cibcd- 
LJLTiov.  Hence  a  single  piece  of  money  may 
add  considerably  to  the  circulation,  for  every 
time  it  is  transferred  it  is  an  addition  to  the 
circulation,  though  it  is  no  increase  of  Cur- 
rency. We  may  observe  that  the  same  con- 
fusion of  ideas  has  affected  the  use  of  the  word 
circulation  as  that  of  currency.  It  is  generidly 
used  as  synonymous  with  money  and  bank 
notes,  and  more  particularly  the  latter.  Thus 
the  number  of  notes  issued   by  the  Bank  of 
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England,  or  any  other  bank,  is  frequently  called 
its  circnlation.  This  of  coarse  is  manifestly  the 
same  confusion  of  idea  that  calls  money  which  is 
current,  the  cnrrency.  It  is  as  great  a  confusion 
of  idea  as  to  call  a  wheel  a  rotation.  It  is  clear 
that  money  and  the  circulation  do  not  bear  any 
fixed  relation  to  each  other,  for  there  may  be  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  a  country,  yet  if  the  in- 
dustrial operations  be  few,  there  will  be  a  small  cir- 
culation ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  small 
amount  of  money,  yet  if  the  people  be  active  and 
industrious,  it  will  pass  frequently  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  there  will  be  a  large  circulation. 

When  transactions  take  place  between  indivi- 
duals, if  the  interchange  be  of  things  of  a  like 
nature,  as  currency  for  currency,  or  commodities 
for  commodities,  it  is  called  an  Exchahgb,  or  in 
the  case  of  commodities,  frequently  Baetes. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  or  the 
value  of  tbe  currency  of  one  country  in  terms  of 
the  currency  of  another;  or  we  ask  for  the 
change  (t.«-,  the  *change  or  exchange)  of  a  £5 
note,  or  a  sovereign ;  so  we  speak  of  exchanging 
a  picture  for  a  statue,  or  one  book  for  another. 
yfhen.  the  interchange  is  of  things  of  an  unlike 
nature,  such  as  currency  for  commodities,  it  is 
called  a  Sale,  and  the  one  who  gives  currency  is 
said  to  buy  the  commodities,  and  he  who  gives  the 
commodity  is  said  to  Sell  it.  Thus  we  buy  a 
horse  or  a  house  with  money ;  so  an  officer  buys 
a  commission  in  the  army,  but  he  exchanges  from 
one  regiment  to  another.  So  in  Lear,  when 
Albany  tlu-ows  down  his  glove  to  the  traitor 
Edmund,  the  latter,  throwing  down  his  own, 
replies  "There's  my  exchange,"  meaning,  like 
for  like.    So,  in  Hamlet,  Laertes  says^ 

**  Bxohange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet** 

The  quantity  of  the  currency  given  for  the  com- 
modity is  called  its  Feice,  and  when  the  buyer 
of  the  goods  transfers  thefr  stipuUted  price  to 
the  seller,  he  is  said  to  Pat  for  them. 

The  subtle  question  whether  if  a  fair  exchange 
of  goods  were  substituted  for  the  payment  of 
money,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  sale,  was 
warmly  debased  for  150  years  by  the  two  famous 
sects  of  Roman  Lawyers,  tbe  Proculians  and  the 
Sabinians,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Hadrian.  Both  parties  appealed  to  Homer  in 
support  of  their  views,  but  the  opinion  of 
Froculus  finally  prevailed,  that  a  iole  and  an 
exchange  were  operations  essentially  distinct  in 
their  nature.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Em- 
perors Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  was  ratified 
by  Justinian  (InstUutei  L.  iii.  c  24 J.  The  con- 
clusion was  ju8t,  though  the  reason  assigned  for 
it  was  scfu^y  satisfactory,  "that  in  the  ex- 
change of  two  things  it  can  never  appear  which 
has  been  sold,  and  which  has  been  given  as  the 
price  of  the  thing  sold,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
reason  that  each  should  appear  to  have  been  sold, 
and  that  each  should  appear  to  have  been  given 
as  the  price  of  the  other.*'  It  would  rather  ap- 
pear that  when  we  exchange  one  commodity  for 
another,  we  exchange  one  whose  useful  qualities 
are  known,  for  another  whose  useful  qualities  are 
also  known;  that  is,  we  exchange  two  things 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  equivalents.  But 
the  currency  represents  an  abstract  quality,  or 
right.  In  changing  a  commodity  for  currency 
we  commute  a  known   useful  quality  for   an 


abstract  right ;  that  is,  we  give  a  commodity,  and 
receive  in  return  only  the  power  of  obtuning  an 
equivalent;  or  we  exchange  something  that  is 
definite,  for  another  that  is  indefinite,  two  opera- 
tions which  are  essentially  distinct,  and  it  is 
better  to  appropriate  different  expressions  to 
operations  of  a  different  nature. 

We  must  carefully  observe  that  the  word 
currency  is  a  complex  term  involving  two  simple 
ideas,  and  we  must  resolve  it  into  them.  From 
its  first  representing  a  debt,  its  f^damental  idea 
was,  that  it  was  something  that  denoted  power 
of  demanding  services,  and  secondly,  it  also 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  itself.  Of  these  two 
ideas  it  must  be  especiallv  observed  that  the 
former  is  the  fundamental  idea,  but  it  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  latter.  Resolved  into 
its  elementary  ideas,  it  is  therefore — 

1.  That  which  ciretdates  commodities,  &c^ 
t.  e.,  which  causes  commodities,  &C.,  to  circulate, 
where  circulates  is  an  active  verb. 

2.  That  which  circulates  itself,  where  eircu" 
latee  is  a  neuter  verb. 

From  the  first  of  these  ideas  it  has  acquired  a 
name  in  modem  times  significative  of  its  quality, 

viz.,  ClECIJLATIEO  MeDIDM. 

The  amount  of  the  currency  or  circulating 
medium  in  any  country,  is  the  aggresate  amount 
of  it  belonging  to  every  individual.  Now,  what- 
ever represents  the  amount  of  debt  due  to  any 
individual,  over  and  above  his  possessions  in 
commodities,  in  whatever  ftmn  that  debt  may 
be  recorded,  whether  metal  or  paper,  or  whether 
it  exist  simply  as  a  debt,  is  the  amount  <^  cur- 
rency belonging  to  him.  Whatever,  therefore, 
confers  the  power  of  demanding  services  or 
commodities,  or  professes  to  confer  the  power  of 
demanding  them,  is  the  currency  or  circulating 
medium  of  any  single  person,  and  includes,  not 
only  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  but  all  its 
substitutes  of  every  description,  and  whatever 
else  represents  or  displaces  it.  Adopting  this 
definition  we  may  enumerate  the  different  species 
of  it  as  follows : — 

1.  Coined  money;  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

2.  The  paper  currency — including  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  with  all  tiieir 
varieties. 

3.  Simple  debts  of  all  sorts,  such  as  credits 
in  bankers'  books,  called  deposits,  book  debts  of 
traders,  and  private  debts  between  individuals. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  some  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  currency  are  more  eligible  and  secure 
than  others,  and  perform  the  same  duties  with 
different  degrees  of  advantage.  The  metallic 
currency  rests  upon  the  credit  of  the  state,  that 
it  is  of  proper  weight  and  fineness,  and  the 
universal  readiness  of  people  to  receive  it  in 
return  for  services.  Pi^[>er  currency,  in  this 
country  at  least,  rests  entirely  upon  private 
credit,  and  is  of  all  possible  degrees  oi  security, 
from  a  Bank  of  England  note  down  to  a  private 
L  O.  IT.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
pwer  currency  possessing  more  or  less  of  circu- 
lating power ;  but  all  these  different  desmptions 
of  cnrrency,  though  more  or  less  eligible  and 
secure,  represent  but  one  fhndamentol  idea — 
Debt.  From  these  considerations  it  follows 
that  the  amount  of  currency,  or  circulating 
medium  in  any  country,  is  the  sum  total  of  oil  Ae 
debts  due  to  every  individual  in  it 
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It  is  most  particularly  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
the  essential  qaality  of  currency  that  it  is  a 
general  charge  of  debt  on  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  or  obligant,  and  is  not  a  title  to  any 
specific  goods.  In  all  cases  whatever,  it  in  vol  v^ 
the  idea  of  personal  liability.  Thus,  when  we 
suppose  a  wine  merchant  to  take  a  grocer's 
promise  to  pay  so  much  tea  when  required,  in 
return  for  the  wine  he  lets  him  have,  it  must  be 
distinctly  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  general 
power  to  demand  so  much  tea,  and  not  a  parti- 
cular appropriation  of  any  specific  quantity  of 
tea.  The  whole  of  the  grocer's  stock  of  tea 
remains  his  own  property  until  the  demand  is 
made  upon  him  for  payment ;  consequently  he  can 
sell  or  dispose  of  it  all  if  he  pleases,  which  he 
could  not  do  if  any  particular  part  were  set  aside 
as  the  property  of  another  person,  and  he  was 
merely  the  keeper  of  it. 

This  distinction  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  it  serves  to  shew  that  transferability  from 
hand  to  hand  is  not  the  fundamental  conception 
of  a  currency.  There  are  certain  commercial 
documents  which,  so  far  as  negotiability  is  con- 
cerned, bear  a  resemblance  to  bills  of  exchange, 
and  are  by  many  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
nature.  These  are  dock  warrants  and  bills  of 
lading.  Theu*  nature  is  so  fully  explained  under 
Bill  OF  Exchanob  ;  Bill  of  Lading;  CaEDiT; 
and  Dock  Wabbamt  ;  that  we  need  not  repeat 
it  here.  We  need  only  observe  that,  by  their 
very  nature,  bills  of  lading  and  dock  warrants 
can  never  exceed  in  quantity  the  property  they 
represent;  but  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
instruments  of  credit,  enormously  exceed  the 
quantity  of  coin  in  the  country,  because  they  are 
only  a  promise  that  the  debtor  shall  pay  them  in 
money  if  demanded  at  some  given  time,  and  so 
the  same  coin  may  discharge  an  infinite  number 
of  bills  of  exchange  in  succession. 

Every  one  now  can  see,  we  hope,  that  a  simple 
abstract  pledge,  or  right  to  command  some- 
thing, is  a  separate  and  distinct  article  of  pro- 
perty from  the  thing  itself,  and  may  be  trans- 
ferred separately  and  independently  of  anything 
else,  and  is,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  our  funda- 
mental axiom,  an  Economic  Quantity.  Now 
these  pledges,  or  rights,  or  debts,  being  pur- 
chaseable  separately,  may  be  bought  with  other 
pledges,  or  rights,  or  debts.  Thus  a  debt  may 
be  bought  by  creating  another  debt.  Just  in  the 
same  way  as  there  are  money  changers  for  ex- 
changing one  species  of  coin  for  another,  so  there 
are  debt  changers,  whose  express  business  it  is 
to  buy  debts  by  creating  other  debts,  or  to  ex- 
change one  species  of  debt  for  another.  These 
are  bankers.  Commercial  debts  are  an  enor- 
mous species  of  property,  but  they  are  in  general 
not  very  well  adapted  for  general  circulation^ 
except  in  a  few  cases;  and  it  is  the  express 
business  of  bankers  to  buy  these  commercial 
debts  by  creating  others  of  greater  convenience, 
and  better  adapted  for  general  circulation.  The 
mechanism  of  this  system  is  fully  explained 
under  Bank  and  Crbdit.  And  a  point  of  some- 
what subtle  uatm*e  has  arisen  from  these  trans- 
actions, it  is  clear  that  as  it  is  the  business  of 
bankers  to  buy  debts  by  creating  others,  there 
will  constantly  arise  a  state  of  mutual  obligation ; 
each  party  will  hold  some  of  the  other's  pledges. 
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Now,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  when  such  a 
state  of  things  takes  place,  the  mutual  debts 
should  be  set  off  against  each  other,  and  as  each 
party  owes  and  possesses  the  same  sum,  that  the 
two  amounts  cancel,  the  result  is  zero,  and  the 
effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  neither  of  these 
debts  existed.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  an 
erroneous  method  of  stating  the  question.  A  custo- 
mer takes  a  bill  to  be  discounted  by  his  banker, 
who,  we  may  say,  lives  in  the  country,  and  issues 
his  own  notes.  The  bill  arose  out  of  a  commer- 
cial transaction,  and,  therefore,  has  circulated 
commodities.  It  is  then  discounted  by  the  banker, 
who  buys  it  by  creating  another  debt,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  deposit,  or  a  bank  note.  Here, 
then,  is  a  new  property  created,  with  which 
the  customer  may  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  fresh  goods.  But  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  country  for  bankers  to  re-issue 
the  bills  they  discount,  with  their  own  indorse- 
ments. Here,  therefore,  are  two  circulating  or 
exchangeable  quantities,  each  operating  indepen- 
dently of  the  other.  Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  are  two  existing  economic  quantities,  and 
while  they  continue  to  exist  and  circulate  sepa- 
rately, they  must  each  be  reckoned  as  an  inde- 
pendent quantity.  It  may  be,  that  after  a  certain 
time,  when  the  bill  becomes  payable,  the  acceptor 
of  it  may  pay  it  in  the  banker's  notes,  and  wen 
if  it  be  in  his  hands  there  will  be  a  mutual  re- 
lease or  extinguishment  of  debts,  which  will  then 
each  cease  to  exist.  But  until  this  is  done,  they 
are  each  of  them  economic  quantities  as  much  as 
any  others. 

We  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  article  on  Credit,  §  241-247,  where 
we  have  shewn  that  J.  B.  Say,  who  is  the  writer 
to  whom  most  of  the  modem  confusion  on  the 
subject  of  Credit  is  due,  expressly  admits  the 
independent  existence  of  debts,  or  credit,  as  valu- 
able property,  and  classes  it  under  the  title  of 
Wealth,  and  says  that  bills  and  notes  have  a 
present  value,  and  may  be  made  exactly  of  the 
same  value  as  a  sum  of  money,  and  used  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  and  fuithermore  calls  it 
Capital.  In  |  248-257  we  have  shewn  that  Mr. 
Mill  over  and  over  again  treats  Credit  as  inde- 
pendent exchangeable  property,  which  is  of  the 
value,  and  may  perform  all  the  functions  of 
money.  And  yet  these  two  writers  ridicule 
those  who  say  that  Credit  is  Capital. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  dis- 
cover what  are  the  proportions  which  credit  and 
money  bear  to  each  other  in  modem  commerce. 
The  difficulties,  however,  which  prevent  private 
inquirers  arriving  at  any  reliable  mformation  are 
very  great,  and  those  opportunities  which  are 
presented  by  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  Com- 
mercial Crises  are  very  rarely  made  use  of  for 
any  but  their  immediate  purpose.  In  the  Report, 
however,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Conunercial  Crisis  of  1857,  there 
occurs  a  very  interesting  statement,  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  Slater,  the  managing  partner  of  the  great 
house  of  Morrison^  Dillon,  and  Co.  Having 
analysed  the  operations  of  the  house  for  the  year 
1856,  he  gave  m  the  following  statement  as  shew- 
ing ihe  proportions  in  which  each  million  of  pav- 
ments  and  receipts  were  made  in  money,  bank- 
notes, and  other  instruments  of  credit : — 
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£ 
In  Baaken*  Drafts,  and  Mercantile 
Bills  of  Exchange,  payable  after 

date  583,696 

In  Cheques  on  bankers,  fto.,  payable 

on  demand 857,715 

In  Country  bankers*  notes 9,627 

In  Bank  of  England  Notes 68.554 

In  Gold    28,069 

In  Silver  and  Copper  ^ 1,486 

In  Post  Office  Oiders  ^ 938 


99,062 
£1,000,0(X) 


PATUEITTS. 

£ 
By  BiUs  of  Exchange,  pasrable  after 

date  302.674 

By  Cheques  on  London  Bankers  ...  668,672 

By  Bank  of  England  Notes   22,748 

By  Gold  9,427 

By  Silver  and  Coppar  .........^ 1,484 


966,846 


88,654 


£1,000,000 

Here  we  hayo  it  shewn  that  in  this  great  hoose, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  we  may  not 
consider  a  fair  representative  of  commerce  in 
general,  it  appears  that  in  receipts,  gold  and 
silver  only  entered  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent, 
and  Bank  of  England  notes  to  the  amount  of  less 
than  7  per  cent.;  the  remaining  90  per  cent, 
being  entirely  in  credit.  Of  the  payments,  gold 
and  silver  were  only  1  per  cent,  and  bank  notes 
2  per  cent.,  the  remaining  97  per  cent  being 
effected  by  pnre  credit.  In  Scotland  specie 
enters  even  in  a  far  less  degree  into  payments. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  power 
of  credit  in  this  country. 

THb  Opifdom  of  variawt  Writers  on  the  Nature 
and  Extent  of  the  Currency. 

Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  strong 
differences  of  opinion  have  manifested  themselves 
among  economists  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  currency.  It  may  be  said,  we  think,  that 
these  discordances  have  arisen  from  writers  noj; 
well  ascei*taining  the  true  philosophical  import 
of  the  terms  they  use.  We  shall  now  place 
before  our  readers  the  opinions  of  various  persons 
of  eminence  on  the  subject.  Whenever  we  clearly 
understand  that  the  true  function  of  the  currency^ 
er  circulating  medium^  is  to  circulate  commodities, 
&c.,  ».«.,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  barter,  or 
exchange,  by  substituting  a  pledge  of  future 
payment  of  some  sort  in  place  of  an  actual 
equivalent,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt  but 
that  currency  must  include  money  and  credit  in 
all  its  shapes  and  forms;  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  speakers  and  writers  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  when  an  influential  sect 
sprung  up,  who  restricted  the  term  currency  to 
money  and  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  and  excluded  all  other  forms  of  credit 
from  it. 

We  shall  first  place  before  our  readers  the 
opinions  of  several  writers  who  held  the  former 
opinion,  and  then  examine  the  opinions  of  those 
who  hold  the  latter  view,  and  the  reasons  they 
allege  in  support  of  it 


The  discoflsions  on  the  nature  of  enrreney  bad 
not  arisen  in  Smith's  time.  The  name  itself  was 
new.  What  we  call  paper  currency  he  usoally 
calls  paper  jnoney,  which  is  an  error,  the  two  being 
very  different  But  it  is  manifest  that  he  in- 
cludes all  forms  of  credit  under  the  title  of 
money,  or  currency. 

We  have  already  shown  under  Cbbdit,$  231 — 
236,  that  Adam  Smith  includes  credit  under  the 
titleof  capital.  He  specifies  money  as  one  form 
of  circulating  capital,  and  under  the  title  of 
money  he  incluaes  all  forms  of  paper  credit 
Thus  he  says,  B.  II.,c.  ii.— "Money,  therefore, 
the  great  wheel  of  circnlation,  the  great  instro- 
meut  of  commerce,  like  all  other  instruments  of 
trade,  though  it  makes  a  part,  and  a  very  valu- 
able part  of  the  capital.*^  He  then  speaks  of 
the  substitution  of  paper  for  specie,  and  saya,-^ 
"There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper 
money  [currency] ;  but  the  circulating  notes  of 
banks  and  bankers  are  the  species  which  is  best 
known,  and  which  seem  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose.**  Now,  what  can  the  other  species  of 
paper  currency  be,  except  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  ? 
Cheques  had  only  just  b^;un  to  be  used  in 
London  a  few  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations^  and  the  probability  is  that 
Adam  Smith  had  never  seen  a  cheque  when  he 
wrote  his  work,  but  manifestly  they  are  included 
under  his  designation.  In  B.  III.«  c.  i.,  he  says, 
— "  The  great  commerce  of  eveiy  civilised  society 
is  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  those  of  the  country.  It  consists  in 
the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce, 
either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
money,  or  of  some  sort  of  paper  which  repre- 
sents money.**  Now  what  sort  of  paper,  brides 
bank  notes,  does  this  mean,  but  billa  of  exchange 
and  cheques  ? 

The  controversies  about  the  meaning  of  cur- 
rency and  circulating  medium  seem  to  have  begun 
about  the  time  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  in 
1797.  In  the  debate  on  that  measure  fP^orL 
Hist.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  340),  Mr.  Fox  said  that  he 
wished  "  that  gentlemen  instead  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  new  terms  of  circulating  medmm  and 
the  like.*'  In  his  reply  Mr.  Pitt  said,  ^  As  so 
much  had  been  said  on  the  nature  of  a  circulating 
medium,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  that  he 
did  not,  for  his  own  part,  take  it  to  be  of  that  em- 
pirical kind  which  had  been  generally  described. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  consist  in  anything  that 
answered  the  great  purposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, whether  m  specie^  poper^  or  any  other  term 
that  might  he  used.  Hence  we  see  that  Mr.  Pitt 
expresaly  included  all  forms  of  Credit  under  the 
term  Circulating  Medium. 

The  next  writer  we  may  cite  is  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bullion 
Report  In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  the  Paper  CredU  of  Great  Britaim^  he 
says,  p.  40 — "A  multitude  of  bills  pass  between 
trader  and  trader  in  the  country  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described;  and  they  evidently 
form,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country.**  And  in  a  note 
on  this  passage  he  says — "Mr.  fioyd,  in  his 
publication  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bank  of  England  issues,  propagates  the 
same  error  into  which  many  others  have  ftUen, 
of  considering  bills  aa  no  part  of  the  circulatiag 
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medium  of  the  country.**  After  quoting  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Boyd,  which  is  given  below,  he  says—- 
•*  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  away  moch  con- 
fusion  wliich  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficiently  full  acquaintance  with  the  several 
kinds  of  paper  credit,  and  in  particular  to  remove, 
by  a  considerable  detail,  the  prevailing  errors 
respecting  the  nature  of  bills,  before  it  could  be 
possible  to  reason  properly  upon  the  effects  of 
paper  credit." 

We  may  next  quote  from  a  speech  of  the 
Marquis  of  Titchfield,  in  1822,  on  Mr.  Western's 
motion  regarding  the  Act  of  1819.  He  said — 
•*  Economy  of  money  was  by  contrivances  to 
spare  the  use  of  it,  according  to  the  description 
of  his  right  honourable  friend,  by  substitutions 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  shape  of  voluntary 
credit.  Every  new  contrivance  of  this  kind,  and 
every  one  improved,  had  that  tendency.  When 
it  was  cousidered  to  how  great  an  extent  these 
contrivances  had  been  practised,  in  the  variom 
modes  of  verbaif  book,  and  circulating  crediU,  it 
W€u  easy  to  see  that  the  cowUry  had  received  a 
great  addition  to  its  currency.  This  addition  to 
the  currency  would^  of  course,  have  the  same  effect 
as  if  gold  had  been  increased  from  the  mines.^ 
Here,  therefore,  we  see  it  explicitly  stated  that 
credit  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms  was  inde- 
pendent exchangeable  property,  of  the  value  of^ 
and  producing  the  same  effects  as  gold. 

We  may  now  consider  the  opinions  of  those 
writers  who  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Walter  Boyd  is  the  first  that  we  are  aware 
of  who  confined  the  term  currency  to  money  and 
bank  notes.  He  says  (Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  p.  2 J 
— "  By  the  words  '  means  of  circulation,*  *  circu- 
lating medium,*  and  ^currency,*  which  are  used 
almost  as  synonymous  terms  in  this  letter,  I  under- 
stand always  ready  money,  whether  consisting  of 
bank  notes  or  specie,  in  contradistinction  to  bills 
of  exchange.  Navy  bills,  Exchequer  bills,  or  any 
other  ne^tiable  paper,  which  form  no  part  of 
the  circulating  medium,  as  I  have  always  under- 
stood the  term.  The  latter  is  the  circulator;  the 
former  are  merely  objects  of  circulation.** 

A  few  traces  of  this  opinion  may  be  discovered 
in  certain  writers  after  this  period ;  but  as  this 
view  was  most  prominently  brought  forward 
before  the  Committee  of  1840,  we  may  pass  at 
once  to  that. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Manchester,  said  that  he  thought 
circulation  and  currency  were  the  same  (Q.  40) ; 
that  deposits  were  currency,  which  was,  in  fact, 
another  word  for  liabilities. 

Q.  70.  Mr.  O'CojMw?^-."  There  is  another 
description  of  paper  in  circulation,  namely,  bills 
of  exchange ;  do  yon  include  those  also  in  your 
description  of  the  currency  ? — I  do  not  consider 
bills  of  exchange  as  currency. 

Q.  71.  ^  What  is  the  difference  between  a  bill 
of  exchange  which  is  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
and  commanding  property  in  return  for  it,  and  a 
bank  note  which  is  performing  the  same  functions, 
supposing  each  to  be  for  i;i00P— I  consider  a 
bill  of  exchange  to  be  a  debt. 

Q.  72.  ''  Is  not  a  bank  note  a  debt  P— The  dif- 
ference between  a  bill  of  exchange  and  currency 
would  be  this,  that  currency  would  discharge  the 


debt ;  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  not 
the  discharge  of  a  debt  till  it  is  due. 

Q.  78.  Afr.  Smith—^'^  Supposing  this  case  to 
happen,  that  the  same  bill  of  exchange  passed 
through  a  banker*s  hands  six  times  in  one  day  on 
the  account  of  different  persons  having  accounts 
with  this  bank,  should  you  not  say  that  that  bill 
of  exchange  discharged  the  functions  of  currency? 
— It  is  a  mere  transfer,  after  all,  from  hand  to 
hand,  with,  every  time  it  is  endorsed,  an  additional 
security. 

Q.  79.  ^  Supposing  it  not  to  be  endorsed,  can 
you  point  out  the  difference  between  that  and  a 
Bank  of  England  note  P—The  difference  between 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  and  a  Bank  of  England 
note  in  any  transaction,  is,  that  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
change is  a  debt,  and  it  continues  a  debt  till  it  is 
discharged  by  a  Bank  of  Epglaud  note,  or  by 
some  other  currency,  which  is  a  full  discharge  of 
the  debt. 

Q.  80.  SirR.  P««/— "What  does  a  Bank  of 
England  note  profess  upon  the  face  of  it ;  is  it 
not  •  I  promise  to  pay  P ' — Precisely  so. 

Q.  81.  'Ms  not  that  evidence  of  a  debtP— 
Certainly,  but  it  is  legal  tender. 

Q.  82.  ''  Supposing  a  law  were  passed  per- 
mitting a  gold  circulation  to  continue,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank,  do  you 
not  think  the  measure  which  traders  would  resort 
to,  would  be  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  Bills  of 
Exchange  P— It  is  probable,  it  might  be  so. 

Q  83.  ''Would  not  they  answer  the  purposes  of 
Currency? — Bills  of  Exchange  do  not  perform 
the  functions  of  Currency,  but  they  are  instru- 
ments by  which  commodities  are  exchanged, 
equally  with  every  other  mode  of  Credit,  but 
requirmg  money  for  theur  discharge. 

Q.  84.  "Though  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  between  the  issue  of  a 
note,  payable  on  demand,  and  the  passing  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  is  there  any  substantial  differ- 
ence in  their  sensible  effect  on  the  currency  of  the 
country?  —  I  do  not  think  that  Bills  of  Ex- 
change affect  the  Currency,  though  the  Currency 
has  a  very  important  Influence  on  Bills  of  Ex- 
change. 

Q.  87.  "Do  not  vou  recollect,  that  during 
the  Bank  restriction  law,  there  did  not  remain  a 
circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  parts  of 
Lancashire  for  the  discharge  of  small  payments, 
but  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  great  commercial 
transactions  of  Lancashire  were  carried  on  by  the 
intervention  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  performing 
the  ordinary  functions  of  currency  by  means  of 
promissory  notes? — Unquestionably,  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  these  payments  are  still  in  ex* 
istence. 

Q.  88.  "  When  payments  do  take  place  by  these 
means,  do  not  bills  of  exchange  answer,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  functions  of  promissory  notes,  though 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  trans- 
action between  a  bill  of  exchange  and  a  promissory 
note  P— Yes,  they  are  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
and  distribution  of  commodities,  no  doubt. 

Q.  89.  "They  are  the  representatives  of  com- 
modities?—  Yes;  they  are  representatives  of 
transactions  in  commodities.** 

Q.  90.  "Then  are  they  not  correm^P-No,  I 
do  not  think  that  follows. 

Q.  91.  Mr.  0*C<wi««/^-"  What  is  currency  but 
an  instnunent  of  Exchange  P— It  is  an  instroment 
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of  exchange,  bat  it  is  an  equivalent  also  for  com- 
modities. 

Q.  92.  '*  A  bill  of  exchange  performs  that 
function,  it  assists  to  excliange  commodities? — 
Yet,  a  bill  of  exchange  assists  in  the  exchange 
and  distribution  of  commodities. 

Q.  93.  ^^  Then  it  has  that  function  of  currency  ? 
— Yes,  it  has. 

Q.  94.  **  Then  having  that  function  of  currency, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  function,  can  you  dis- 
tinguish that  from  currency  ?  What  is  there  in 
your  mind  to  induce  you  to  say  that  that  is  not 
currency  which  performs  the  functions  of  cur- 
rency?—I  have  already  explained  that  the 
difference  between  a  bill  of  exchange  and  cur- 
rency is  this,  that  the  one  discharges  a  debt  and 
the  other  does  not. 

Q.  95.  Mr,  Warhurton—^*^  If  a  party  receiving 
a  bill  of  exchange  indorsed,  were  to  give  a  receipt 
in  ^11  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  would  not 
that  bill  of  exchange  perform  precisely  the  same 
functions  as  a  bank  note  does? — Yes,  but  it 
would  be  merely  a  party  consenting  to  accept  a 
debt  due  from  another  person  in  full  discharge  of 
the  debt  due  to  himself. 

Q.  96.  Mr.  Berries — "Is  not  that  a  very  com- 
mon proceeding  in  trade  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that ;  if  I  am  asked  whether  parties  accept  bills 
of  exchange  for  debts,  that  is  a  fact,  but  whether 
they  accept  them  in  full  discharge  of  a  debt  con- 
tracted, I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  97.  Mr,  Oisbome^^*^  Do  you  consider  a  £10 
note  of  a  country  bank,  a  joint  stock  bank,  to 
rank  under  currency,  or  to  rank  under  bills  of 
exchange  ?— Under  currency. 

Q.  96  Mr,  Orote—  *•  Suppose  there  was  a  seven 
day  post  bill  issued  by  a  banker,  would  you  con- 
sider that  a  part  of  the  currency  ? — No. 

Q.  99.  Mr,  Labouchere — "  Suppose  it  waa  a 
fleven  day  post  bill  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England  ? — No,  not  until  discharged. 

Q.  100.  Mr,  O^ConnelU^'*  K  cheque  on  the 
Bank  is  currency  in  liondon,  is  it  not? — It  per- 
forms tiie  function  of  currency ;  it  is  a  transfer  of 
currency  from  one  to  another. 

Q.  118.  Mr.  fFocMi— "Will  you  define  what 
you  mean  as  constituting  the  entire  currency  of 
the  country  ? — I  should  define  currency  to  be  gold 
and  silver,  or  the  promises  of  bankers  to  pay  on 
demand,  which  either  oonstitute  a  legal  tender,  or 
which  the  public  are  willing  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
coin  in  discharge  of  debts ;  I  consider  the 
currency  in  this  country  to  consist  first  of  coin  in 
circulation ;  secondly,  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
issued  against  bullion,  and  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  issued  against  securities ;  thirdly,  of  deposits 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  payable  on  demand,  the 
same  as  bank  notes ;  fourthly,  of  notes  issued  by 
the  Country  Banks;  and  fifthly,  of  deposits  in 
eonntry  banks  in  their  own  notes,  which  are  of 
the  same  character  as  deposits  in  the  Bank  of 
England.'* 

As  to  the  meaning  of  deposits,  and  the  general 
confusion  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  arise,  see 
Dbposit.  The  witness  was  further  examined  at 
immense  l^igth,  but  the  above  gives  the  substance 
of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  CoBDBN  was  of  opinion  that  no  inflation  of 
the  currency  would  arise  from  bills  of  exchange, 
provided  the  money  of  the  countiy  were  not 
preyiously  inflated.    There  is  a  great  distinction 


between  a  bill  of  exchange  and  a  bank  note.  A 
bill  of  exchange  follows  the  trading  transaction, 
and  is  merely  a  voucher  for  the  transaction,  in  the 
shape  of  a  transfer  of  the  debt,  or  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  debt ;  but  a  bank  note  put  into 
circulation  either  in  the  purchase  of  public  secu- 
rities or  in  a  loan,  or  in  any  other  way,  goea  to 
the  artificial  creation  of  commercial  transactions, 
and  is  not  itself  necessarily  originated  by  the 
transaction.  Bills  of  exchange  can  multiply 
only  in  proportion  to  commercial  transactions, 
provided  the  currency  be  kept  as  a  metallic 
currency. 

Mr.  Cobden  said  that  with  a  metallic  currwicy 
there  would  be  no  risk  of  any  great  extent  of 
accommodation  bills ;  an  opinion  which  we  think 
is  scarcely  warranted  by  the  reality. 

Q.  572.  Mr,  Smith — "  Inasmuch  as  bills  of  ex- 
change  are  used  at  Manchester  as  an  instrument 
of  exchange,  do  they  not  form  part  of  the  cur- 
rency?— No;  I  have  defined  currency  to  be 
money ;  I  cannot  call  a  bill  of  exchange  money ; 
it  is  a  promise  to  pay  money  at  a  certain  time, 
and  it  is  a  security  only  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  all  securities  are  forfeited." 

Mr.  W.  R.  Waud  (Q.  674)  considered  currency 
to  be  coined  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  notes 
payable  on  demand,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  country  banks. 

Mr.  Richard  Page  understood  currency  to 
mean  the  current  money  of  a  country,  in  which 
debts  are  discharged  and  commodities  purchased 
and  sold,  and  consisted  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  and  gold  and  silver.  Country  bank  notes 
he  considered  only  to  be  money  by  courtesy.  He 
included  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  but 
as  he  gave  to  the  word  "deposit**  an  inaccurate 
meaning,  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  understood  the  real  meaning. 

Mr.  Georob  Wabdb  Noeman,  a  Director  rf 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  asked : — 

Q.  1691.  "Are  there  any  grounds  for  cond- 
dering  the  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England  as 
currency  ?— No,  I  thmk  not. 

Q.  1692.  "Do  you  consider  that  any  deposits, 
merely  in  their  character  of  deposits,  can  be 
considered  as  currency  ?    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  1693.  "  Will  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion, 
forms  the  distinction  between  currency  and  depo- 
gits  ? — I  consider  that,  looking  broadly  at  depodts 
and  currency  they  are  quite  distinct ;  they  have 
little  to  do  with  each  other ;  but  I  conceive  that 
the  use  of  deposits  is  one  of  the  banking  expe- 
dients, which  is  available  for  economising  cnrrency* 
along  with  a  great  many  others.  I  do  not 
consider  them  as  currency  or  money.  I  ought 
to  observe,  perhaps,  to  the  Committee,  that  I 
employ  the  words  *  money'  and  *  currency*  as 
synonymous.  Deposits  are  used  by  means  of 
transfers  made  in  the  books  of  bankers;  and 
these  afford  the  means  of  adjusting  and  settling 
transactions,  and  pro  taruto  dispense  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  money ;  or  they  may  be  set  off  against 
each  other,  from  one  banker  to  another,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  thus  produce  the  same  ellect 
Still  they  possess  the  essential  qualities  of  mon^ 
in  a  very  low  degree. 

Q.  1694.  "Do  you  entertain  a  similar  opinion 
as  to  bills  of  exchange ?— Yes,  exactly;  I 
think  they  are  also  used  to  economise  currency ; 
I  look  upon  them   as  banking  expedients  nir 
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that  purpose ;  but  they  do  not  possess  fully  the 
qoalities  which  I  consider  money  to  possess. 

Q.  1695.  "  Will  you  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  functions  which  money  will  perform, 
and  those  which  bills  of  exchange  or  deposits 
will  perform? — ^To  answer  that  question  fully, 
one  must,  I  am  afraid,  take  rather  a  wide  view ; 
but  I  look  upon  it  that  the  three  most  essential 
qualities  money  should  possess  are,  that  it  should 
be  in  universal  demand  by  everybody  in  all  times 
and  all  places ;  that  it  should  possess  fixed  value ; 
and  that  it  should  be  a  perfect  numerator.  There 
are  other  qualities;  but  I  think  these  are  the 
most  essential.  Now,  when  I  look  at  all  banking 
expedients,  I  find  ihey  do  not  possess  these 
qualities  fully.  They  possess  them  in  a  very  low 
degree ;  and  therefore,  as  we  see  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1835,  with  a  very  large  increase  of  the 
deposits  of  the  Bank,  the  circulation  diminished, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  effects  of 
contraction;  there  was  an  Increased  influx  of 
treasure,  and  I  conceive  from  that  there  were 
lower  prices.  By  a  numerator  I  mean  that 
which  measures  the  value  of  other  commodities 
with  the  greatest  possible  facility.  If  we  look 
at  all  these  banking  expedients,  we  see  that  they 
possess  the  three  qualities  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  a  very  much  lower  degree. 

Q.  1696.  •*  Will  you  state  in  what  respect? — 
I  can  only  take  them  one  by  one.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change is  an  instrument  commonly  payable  at 
some  ^ture  time,  at  a  certain  place,  and  to  some 
particular  individual ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  other 
individual  except  it  is  indorsed  to  him ;  a  man 
cannot  go  into  a  shop  with  a  bill  of  exchange  and 
buy  what  he  wants;  he  could  not  pay  his 
labourers  with  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  same 
with  a  banker*s  deposit,  he  can  do  nothing  of  that 
sort  with  thai ;  he  can  do  with  less  money  than 
he  would  otherwise  employ,  if  he  has  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  bankers'  deposits ;  but  he  cannot,  with 
bills  of  exchange  and  bankers*  deposits,  do  what- 
ever he  could  with- sovereigns  and  shillings.  By 
a  banker's  deposit,  L  mean  a  credit  in  a  banker's 
books ;  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that." 

Mr.  Samttbl  Joii£s  Lotd,  now  Lord  Oveb- 
8T0NB,  was  asked : — 

Q.  2655.  ''  What  is  it  that  you  include  in  the 
term  circulation?— I  include,  in  the  term  circula- 
tion, metallic  coin,  and  paper  notes  promising  to 
pay  the  metallic  coin  to  bearer  on  demand. 

Q.  2661.  "  In  your  definition  then,  of  the  word 
circulation,  you  do  not  include  deposits  ?— No,  I 
do  not. 

Q  2662  "  Do  you  include  bills  of  exchange  ? 
—No,  I  do  not. 

Q  2663.  **  Why  do  you  not  include  deposits  in 
your  definition  of  circulation  ? — To  answer  that 
question,  I  believe  I  must  be  allowed  to  revert  to 
first  priuciples.  The  precious  metals  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  countries  of  the  world  by 
the  operation  of  particular  laws,  which  have 
been  mvestigated  and  are  now  well  recognised. 
These  laws  allot  to  each  conn  try  a  certain  portion 
of  the  precious  metals,  which,  while  other  things 
remain  unchanged,  remains  itself  unchanged. 
The  precious  metals  converted  into  coin  consti- 
tute the  money  of  each  country.  That  coin  cir- 
culates sometimes  in  kind;  but  in  highly  advanced 
counti'ies,  it  is  represented  to  a  certain  extent  by 
paper  notes,  promising  to  pay  the  coin  to  bearer 


on  demand ;  those  notes  being  of  such  a  nature  in 
principle,  that  the  increase  of  them  supplants  coin 
to  an  equal  amount.  Where  those  notes  are  in 
use,  the  metallic  coin  together  with  those  notes, 
constitute  the  money  or  currency  of  that  country. 
Now  this  money  is  marked  by  certain  distinguish- 
ing characteristics ;  first  of  all,  that  its  amount  is 
determined  by  the  laws  which  apportion  the 
precious  metals  to  the  different  countries  of  the 
world ;  secondly,  that  it  is  in  every  country  the 
common  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other  com- 
modities, the  standard  by  reference  to  which  the 
value  of  every  other  commodity  is  ascertained, 
and  every  contract  fulfilled;  and  thirdly,  it 
becomes  the  common  medium  of  exchange  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  transactions  equally  at  all  times, 
between  all  persons,  and  in  all  places.  It  has 
fui*ther  the  quality  of  discharging  these  functions 
in  endless  succession.  Now  I  conceive  that 
neither  deposits  nor  bills  of  exchange  in  any  way 
whatever  possess  thei>e  qualities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  them  is  not  determined  by 
the  laws  which  determine  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  each  country ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  will  in  no  respect  serve  as  a  common 
measure  of  vnlue,  or  a  standard  by  reference  to 
which  we  can  measure  the  relative  value  of  all 
other  commodities ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they 
do  not  possess  that  power  of  universal  exchange- 
ability which  belongs  to  the  money  of  the 
country.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me  to 
refer  to  it,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  report  of  the 
French  Chambers  which  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  a  subject  very  similar  to 
that  which  this  committee  is  now  investigating, 
which  seems  to  me  to  put  the  point  of  the  uni- 
versal exchangeability  of  money  in  a  very  striking 
way.  ^  Si  Ton  r^fiechit  en  effet  aux  innombrables 
transactions  commerciales  qui  s'operent  chaque 
jour,  depuis  celles  qui  doivent  fournir  aux  plus 
modestes  cx)nsommations  jusqu'k  celles  qui  multi- 
plient  les  speculations,  les  plus  entreprenantes  dn 
commerce  international,  on  s'aper^oit  ais^ment 
qu'elles  ne  s'accompliraient  pas  sans  le  secours 
d'nne  valeur  intermediaire  qui  puisse  §tre  mise 
successivement  en  rapport  avec  toutes  les  autres 
valeurs,  et  servir  entre  elles  de  moyen  d'estimation 
et  d'^change.' 

Q.  2664.  "Why  do  you  not  include  bills  o^" 
exchange  in  circulation  ?-^I  exclude  bills  of 
exchange  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  I 
have  stated  in  my  former  answer  for  excluding 
deposits.  There  is  another  passage  in  the  same 
report  which  appears  to  me  to  shew  very  clearly 
that  the  French  Chamber  have  fully  appreciated 
the  distinction  between  bills  of  exchange  and 
money.  *•  Tout  engagement  par  6crit  de  payer 
une  somme  dOe  a  pu  devenir  ce  eigne  du  nume- 
raire ;  le  signe  a  acquis  quelques-un  des  advan- 
tages de  la  monnaie  circulante,  lorsque,  comme 
le  billet  ^  ordre  et  la  lettre  de  change,  il  a  pu 
0tre  transmis  par  la  voie  facile  et  prompte  de 
I'endorssment.  Mais  que  d'entraves  encore  1  II 
ne  repr^ente  pas  k  tout  moments  pour  son  d^- 
tenteur  la  somme  pour  laquelle  il  a  hU  souscrit 
elle  pent  n'^tre  payable  qu'  ^  un  terme  ^loigne. 
pour  le  r^aliser  immediatement  il  serait  n4cessaire 
de  la  ceder.  Trouvera-t-on  quelqu'un  qui  soit 
assez  conflant  pour  I'accepter  ?  On  ne  le  trans- 
mettra  qu'en  le  garantissant  de  sa  signatm'e; 
c'cst  une  obligation  eventnelle  que  Fon  contracte 
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soi-m^me,  et  sons  le  poids  de  laqnelle  jnsqn^an 
jour  de  T^chdance,  on  8eDtii*a  son  credit  gSn^. 
On  n'est  pas  toujours  dispose  it  rdv^ler  la  natare 
de  ses  affaii-es  par  les  si^ntures  que  Ton  met  en 
circnlation  ces  inconv^nients  devaient  conduire  a 
trouTcr  un  signe  de  nnradraire  pi  as  actif  encore 
et  plus  commode,  qui  participat,  comme  la  lettre 
de  change  et  billet  ^  ordre,  des  qualit^s  de 
numeraire  mdtallique.  puisqu'il  n'a  d'autre  merite 
que  de  le  repr&entcr  mais  qui  permit  de  s'en 
procurer  iL  tout  moment ;  qui,  comme  la  pi^ce  de 
mounaie  se  transmit  de  main  en  main,  sans  avoir 
besoin  d'etre  garanti,  sans  laisscr  de  traces  de  son 

Sassage.  Le  billet  an  porteur  et  k  vue,  ^mis  par 
es  associations  puissantes,  form^es  sous  Tantori- 
sation  et  agissant  sous  la  surveillance  continuelle 
des  gouvernements  a  paru  presenter  ces  avan- 
tages.    De  la  les  banques  de  circulation/ 

Q.  26G5.  **  Under  similar  circumstances,  will 
the  aggregate  amount  credited  to  depositors  in 
bankers'  lK)oks  bear  some  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  money  in  the  country  ?— During  temporary 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  circulation,  all 
other  things  remaining  unchanged,  I  conceive  the 
amount  of  deposits  will  be  affected  by  such 
fluctuations. 

Q.  2666.  "  Is  the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange 
dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  quantity  of 
money  ? — I  apprehend  that  it  is  dependent  in  a 
very  gi-cat  degree.  I  consider  the  money  of  the 
country  to  be  the  foundation,  and  the  bills  of  ex- 
change to  be  the  superstructure  raised  upon  it.  I 
conceive  that  bills  of  exchange  are  an  important 
foim  of  banking  operations  and  the  circulation 
of  the  country  is  the  money  in  which  these  ope- 
rations are  to  be  adjusted ;  any  contraction  of 
the  circulation  of  the  countiy  will  of  course  act 
upon  credit;  bills  of  exchange  being  an  im- 
portant form  of  credit  will  feel  the  effect  of  that 
contraction  in  a  very  powerful  degree ;  they  will 
in  fact  be  contracted  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  paper  circulation. 

Q.  2667.  Sir  Robert  PtfcZ— "What  are  the 
elements  which  constitute  money,  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  the  expression  *  quantity  of 
money?  •  What  is  the  exact  meaning  you  attach 
to  the  words  *  quantity  of  money — quantity  of 
metallic  currency  ? ' — \N'  hen  I  use  the  words  quan- 
tity of  money,  I  mean  the  quantity  of  metallic  coin 
and  of  paper  notes,  promising  to  pay  the  coin  on 
demand,  which  are  in  circulation  in  this  country. 

Q.  2668.  "Paper  notes  payable  by  coin? — 
Yes. 

Q.  2669   "By  whomsoever  issued  ?— -Yes. 

Q.  2670.  "By  country  banks  as  well  as  other 
banks  ?— Yes. 

Q.  2671.  Chairman — **  Would  this  superstruc- 
ture, consisting  of  sums  credited  to  depositors  in 
bankers*  books  and  bills  of  exchange,  equally 
exist,  although  no  notes  payable  in  coin  on 
demand  existed  in  the  countiy  ? — Yes,  I  appre- 
hend that  every  question  with  respect  to  deposits, 
and  with  respect  to  bills  of  exchange,  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  question  which  has  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  substituting  promissory 
noti'S  in  lieu  of  coin,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
that  process  ought  to  be  governed.  If  the  pro- 
missory notes  be  properly  regulated,  so  as  to  be 
at  all  times  of  the  amount  which  the  coin  would 
have  been,  deposits  and  bills  of  exchance,  what- 
ever chai^;^  they  may  undergo,  would  sustain 


those  changes  equally,  either  with  a  metallic 
currency,  or  with  a  paper  cnrrenqr  properly 
regulated  ;  consequently,  every  investigation  res- 
pecting their  character  or  amount  is  a  distinct 
question  from  that  which  has  reference  only  to 
the  substitution  of  the  paper  notes  for  coin. 

Q.  2672.  "  There  would  be  no  reason  why,  if 
there  were  no  notes  payable  in  coin  on  demand* 
the  amount  of  this  superstructure  should  be  less 
than  it  now  is,  with  a  mixed  circulation  of  specie 
and  of  notes  payable  on  demand  ? — None  what- 
ever. I  apprehend  that,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  paper  notes  are  kept  of  the  same  amount 
as  the  metallic  money,  the  question  of  the  super- 
structure, whether  of  deposits  or  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, remains  precisely  the  same. 

■Q.  2673.  "That  answer  takes  for  granted 
that,  in  the  first  case,  the  metallic  currency,  and 
in  the  second  case  the  metallic  currency,  plus  the 
notes  payable  on  demand,  are  the  same  in  quan- 
tity ?— Yes. 

Q.  2674.  Sir  Robert  Peel-^''  You  suppose  th« 
notes  payable  on  demand  to  displace  an  amount 
of  coin  precisely  equal  to  those  not^? — They 
ought  to  do  so  un:ler  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
paper  money,  otherwise  they  are  not  kept  at  the 
same  value  as  coin. 

Q.  2675,  Mr.  Attwood--''  Would  you  consider 
that  the  superstructure  of  bills  of  exchange, 
founded  entirely  upon  a  metallic  currency,  might, 
at  particular  times,  become  unduly  expanded  ?^ 
—The  answer  to  that  question  depends  entirely 
upon  the  precipe  meaning  of  the  word  unduly,  I 
apprehend,  undoubtedly  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  credit,  and  the  consequences  which 
sometimes  result  from  credit,  viz.,  overbanking 
in  all  its  forms,  and  the  over-issue  of  bills  of 
exchange,  which  is  one  important  form  of  over- 
banking,  may  arise  with  a  purely  metallic  cur- 
rency ;  and  it  may  also  arise  with  a  currency 
consisting  jointly  of  metallic  money  and  papa* 
notes  promising  to  pay  in  coin ;  and  1  conceive 
further,  that  if  the  notes  be  properly  regu- 
lated, that  is,  if  they  be  kept  at  the  amouot 
which  the  coin  otherwise  would  be,  whateT» 
over-banking  would  have  arisen  with  a  metallic 
currenc}',  would  arise  and  to  the  same  extent, 
neither  more  or  less,  with  money  consisting  of 
metallic  coin  and  paper  notes  jointly. 

Q.  2676.  "May  not  overbanking  and  ovw^ 
issue  of  bills  of  exchange,  forming  a  superstructure 
based  upon  money  composed  of  metal  and  pap^ 
notes,  derange  the  certainty  of  the  notes  t>eing 
duly  paid  in  gold  ? — ^I  apprehend  that  if  the  paper 
notes  be  properly  regulated,  accordiuff  to  the 
sense  which  I  have  already  attributed  to  that 
expression,  and  if  a  proper  proportion  of  gold  be 
held  in  reserve,  the  solidity  of  the  basis  cannot  be 
disturbed ;  that  is,  that  if  there  be  a  proper  con- 
traction of  the  pai^er  notes  as  gold  goes  out,  the 
convertibility  of  the  paper  system  will  be  effect- 
ually preserved  by  the  continually  increasing 
value  of  the  remaining  quantity  of  the  curr^icy, 
as  the  contraction  proceeds. 

Mr.  TooKB  was  asked— "In  using  the  term 
*  circulation '  of  the  Bank  of  England,  what  do 
you  include  in  that  term?— I  include  in  that 
term  only  the  Bank  notes  In  the  hands  of  the 
public.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  perhaps  the 
Committee  would  allow  me  to  state  the  meaaiitf 
which  I  attach  to  the  different  terma  'eonreaqr 
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and  'circnlatiDg  nMdium.'  The  cnrrencj  I  con- 
sider to  be,  in  strictness  of  language,  according  to 
the  apparent  derivation  of  the  term,  that  part  of 
the  circulating  noedinm,  snch  as  the  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  Bank  of  England  notes  and  country 
bank  notes  (although  not  a  legal  tender)  which 
pass  current  from  hand  to  hand,  without  indi- 
vidual signature,  such  as  appears  on  drafts  or 
endorsements.  I  am  doubtful  whether  cheques 
on  bankers  might  not  be  included,  from  their 
perfect  similarity  to  Bank  notes,  in  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  employed;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  the  feature  of  distinction  which 
I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  that  cheques  require  the 
signature  of  the  party  passing  the  draft,  and  that 
they  do  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  Bills  of 
exchange  I  consider  as  a  part  of  the  general 
means  of  distributing  the  productions  and  re- 
venues of  the  country,  and  therefore  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  I 
consider,  also,  that  the  simple  credit  by  which 
goods  are  in  many  instances  bought  and  sold, 
come  likewise  under  the  general  description  of 
the  circulating  medium,  in  as  far  as  the  prices 
of  commodities  are  in  question ;  because  a  simple 
contract  of  sale,  whether  any  payment  eventually 
passes  or  not,  is  commonly  entered  in  the  price 
currents  without  distinction  from  those  for  which 
any  actual  payment  is  made.  I  cannot  consider 
that  transferable  debts  constitute  circulating 
medium,  but  only  the  actual  transfers. 

Q.  3279.  ^'What  do  you  mean  by  transferable 
debts  ? — The  deposits  in  the  hands  of  bankers, 
against  which  the  depositors  are  entitled  to  pass 
their  drafts. 

Q.  3280.  Mr,  Grote—^^Yoxi  include  not  simply 
transfers  of  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of 
Englaud,  but  also  transfers  of  deposits  in  the 
hands  of  other  bankers?— Yes;  transfers  of  de- 
posits generally. 

Q.  3221.  Chairman— "Do  you  then  consider 
a  deposit  to  be  a  transferable  debt  owing  by  the 
banker  to  the  depositor  ? — Yes. 

Q.  3282.  "In  the  use  of  the  term  *  currency' 
in  your  future  examination,  do  you  propose,  in 
addition  to  coin.  Bank  of  England  notes  and 
country  bank  notes,  to  include  cheques  upon 
bankers? — Yes;  I  think  upon  the  whole  the  dis- 
tinction I  have  mentioned  is  not  sufficient  to 
exclude  them,  and  therefore  I  shall  propose  to 
consider  them  as  included. 

Q.  3283.  Mr.  Warhurtm — "  By  cheques,  you 
mean  cheques  actually  drawn,  and  passing  from 
one  person  to  another? — Yes;  that  which  is 
current  in  fact. 

Q.  3284.  "Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  state 
what  you  propose  to  include  in  the  word  '  circu- 
lation *  in  the  course  of  your  future  examination? 
—I  propose  to  include  in  the  term  *  circulfition ' 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  country 
banks,  payable  on  demand. 

Q.  3285.  "What  do  vou  mean  by  'circulating 
medium?* — I  mean  all  instruments  of  inter- 
change by  which  the  productions  and  the  revenue 
of  the  country  are  distributed ;  everything  which 
serves  and  is  received  as  a  mode  of  payment,  or 
which  constitutes  nominal  money-price  which 
appears  in  price  currents. 

Q.  3286.  "  Mr.  GVo/e— There  is  the  currency 
and  there  are  also  certain  expedients  for  econo- 
mizing the  use  of  the  currency ;  you  would  call 


both  one  and  the  other  of  those,  portions  of  the 
circulating  medium  ? — Precisely. 

Q.  3287.  "  Do  you  include,  in  the  word  *  cur- 
rency,' bills  of  exchange  ?— No. 

3288.  "  If  you  include,  in  the  term  *  currency/ 
a  crossed  cheque  payable  at  a  banker's,  to  be 
presented  therefore  at  the  clearing  house,  and 
having  therefore  before  presentation  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  hours  to  run,  why  is  it  that 
yon  do  not  include  in  the  term  *  currency'  a  bill 
of  exchange  payable  also  at  a  banker's,  falling 
due  to-morrow,  and  having,  probably,  not  more 
than  about  24  hours  to  run? — It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term ;  there 
is  no  essential  distinction  in  the  particular  case. 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  only 
question  as  to  the  employment  of  different  de- 
scriptions of  circulating  medium  is  referable  to 
the  combined  considerations  of  economy,  con- 
venience, and  security. 

Q.  3289.  "  If  the  cheque,  according  to  the  sup- 
position in  the  former  question,  be  included  m 
the  term  '  currency,'  will  not  a  bill  of  exchange 
due  to-day,  payable  at  a  banker's,  be  entitled  also 
to  be  included  in  that  term  ? — It  is  only  a  qne^ 
tion  of  convenience  in  the  classification;  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  of  any  importance  in  practical 
operation. 

Q.  3290.  "Bills  of  Exchange  having,  previous 
to  maturity,  one,  two,  three,  four  or  more  days  to 
run,  differ  in  character  by  insensible  degrees 
from  a  crossed  cheque,  a  crossed  cheque  being 
that  bill  which  has  the  shortest  time  to  run  ? — 
They  differ  in  character  by  insensible  degrees, 
and  likewise  in  the  trifling  difference  of  conve- 
nience from  then*  not  being  used  till  maturity, 
unless  under  a  calculation  of  discount. 

Mr.  Tooke  then  started  a  theory  which,  like 
many  others,  is  true  in  some  cases,  and  which  we 
believe  he  was  the  first  to  notice,  but  which  he 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  which  drew  out  some  just 
strictures  from  Colonel  Torrens. 

Q.  3292.  i/r.i/Kme-"  Will  you  state  what 
part  of  the  currency  or  circulating  medium  affects 
prices,  under  the  definitions  which  you  have 
now  given  ?^No  one  part  of  them  affects  the 
prices  of  commodities  more  than  any  of  the  other 
parts. 

Q.  3293.  Mr.  Orote — "Do you  mean  not  more 
in  decree,  or  not  in  any  different  way?— Not 
more  m  degree. 

Q.  3294.  "  You  mean  that  every  portion  of 
that  which  yon  have  described  under  the  name 
'  circulating  medium '  is  perfectlv  equal  to  every 
other  portion  in  the  effect  which  it  produces  upon 
prices? — Perfectly  so. 

Q.  3295.  Mr.  Bume^^*  Do  you  mean  that 
every  transaction  of  purchase  or  sale  by  any  of 
the  means  which  you  have  mentioned,  as  included 
in  the  circulating  medium,  equally  affects  prices  ? 
-^  Yes ;  and  that  was  my  reason  for  caring  so 
little  about  making  a  distinction  among  them ;  I 
doubt  whether  they  operate  upon  prices  at  all. 

Q.  3296.  Mr.  Orote^''  You  mean  that  none 
of  these  items  which  you  have  enumerated  tinder 
the  general  term  'circulating  medium'  have  in 
your  opinion  any  effect  upon  prices? — Yes;  I 
mean  that  they  are  not  operative  causes  of  prices. 
Q.  3297.  Mr.  Hume—**^  What  is  it,  then,  which 
does  affect  prices?— The  cost  of  production  limit- 
ing the  supply  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pecuniary 
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means  of  the  consamer  limiting  the  demand  on 
the  other. 

Q.  3298.  "  Will  not  the  yariations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  circolating  medium  affect  prices? — 
No. 

Q.  3299.  ^  Will  it  not,  if  abundant,  be  more 
at  the  disposal  of  individuals  for  purchases  than 
when  it  is  scarce  ? — It  will  be  more  easily  dis- 
posable, but  it  will  not  be  necessarily  so  disposed 
of.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  varia- 
tions in  prices." 

Such  are  the  various  opinions  and  arguments 
brought  forward  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
bills  and  notes  as  currency,  and  we  may  now 
examine  them  seriatim. 

L  ITuU  Bills  of  Exchange  are  only  the  Evidence 
of  a  Debt. 

This  is  equally  true  of  Bank  Notes,  and  we 
have  seen  that  money  itself,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  long  series  of  writers,  is  itself  nothing 
more  than  the  evidence  of  debt.  It  is  a  general 
Bill  of  Exchange  upon  all  the  commercial  com- 
munity ;  and  is  only  the  highest  and  most  general 
form  of  credit.  The  payment  of  a  Bill  in  money 
is  (only  the  exchange  of  a  particular  and  pre- 
carious instrument  of  credit  for  a  general  and 
permanent  one. 

II.    That  Bills  of  Exchange  do  not  discharge 
Dehts^  but  (hey  require  to  be  paid  in  Currency. 

It  is  a  very  great  error,  indeed,  to  say  that 
Bills  of  Exchange  do  not  discharge  debts.  We 
have  said  something  more  below  about  the  effect 
of  taking  Bills  of  Exchange  for  debts.  But  Bills 
of  Exchange  the  day  they  become  payable,  are 
payable  on  demimd  like  cheques  and  bank  notes, 
and  they  are  set  off  against  each  other  among 
bankers,  and  at  the  Clearing  House  in  London, 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  daily.  They 
discharge  each  other  by  mutual  set-off,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  notes  and  cheques  do.  There 
are,  besides,  other  ways  in  which  Bills  are  paid, 
as  is  fuUv  shewn  under  Banks  §  32  and  Credit 
§  208.  A  Trader,  when  his  bills  become  due, 
discounts  fresh  bills  with  his  banker,  who  creates 
fi*esh  credit,  and  bills  are  paid  by  giving  cheques 
on  this  credit 

Mr.  NoaMAN  said  that  money  or  cuiTency 
should  possess  fixed  value,  and  be  a  perfect  nu- 
merator. But  how  can  money  or  any  thing  pos- 
sess ^ec?  value,  when  its  value  is  changing  from 
hour  to  hour? — An  instrument  of  credit  may 
preserve  an  equality  of  value  with  respect  to 
money,  but  not  with  respect  to  anything  else, 
unless  it  is  expressed  to  be  payable  in  it.  lie 
said  that  he  meant  by  a  numerator  that  which 
measured  the  value  of  other  commodities  with 
the  greatest  facility.  Why  does  a  promise  to  pay 
£50  measure  the  value  of  things  with  less  facility 
than  £50  itself? 

Mr.  LoYi>*s  doctrines  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered under  Cubkemcy  Phinciple,  where  the 
arbitrary  assertions  on  which  that  doctrine  rests 
are  examined.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find 
the  celebrated  phrase  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ^^MX?  semper^  quod  ubique^  quod  ab  om- 
nibusy  starting  up  and  meeting  us  in  a  discussion 
on  currency.  In  Mr.  Loyd's  opinion  money  and 
currency  are  identical,  and  include  the  coined 


metallic  money,  and  the  paper  notes  promising 
to  pay  the  bearer  coin  on  demand ;  and,  he  says, 
that  the  characteristic  of  their  being  money  is, 
that  they  are  received  equally  at  ^  a£E  times,  be^ 
tween  all  persons^  and  in  all  places.^  For  the  sake 
of  shortness,  let  us  designate  this  phrase  by  3A, 
from  the  three  alls  in  it    He  excludes  Bills  of 
Exchange  from  the  designation  of  currency,  be- 
cause *  they  do  not  possess  that  power  of  universal 
exchangeability  which  belongs  to  the  money  of 
the  country.*    This  definition  is  fatal  to  Mr. 
Loyd^s  own  view.    In  fact,  if  it  be  true,  there  is 
nor  such  thing  as  money  or  currency  at  all.    In 
the  first  pbu^  it  at  once  excludes  the  whole  of 
bank  notes.    The  notes  of  a  bank  in  the  remote 
district  of  Cumberland  would  not  be  current  in 
Cornwall,  therefore  they  are  not  3A*s,  therefore 
they  are    not  currency.     Again,  the  notes  of 
a  bank  in  Cornwall  would  not  be  current  in 
Cumberland,  thei'efore  they  are  not  currency. 
Similarly    there   are   no   country   bank   notes 
which    have    a    general    currency    throughout 
England,  therefore  no  country  bank  notes  are 
3A,  therefore  no  country  bank  notes  are  cur- 
rency.   Till    within    the    last  thirty  years  or 
so.  Bank  of  England  notes  had  scarcely  any 
currency  beyond  London  and  Lancashire;    in 
country  districts  a  preference  was  universally 
given  to  local  notes,  therefore  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  not  3A,  they  had  not  a  power  of 
•  universal  exchuigeability,*  therefore  they  were 
not  cun-ency.     Bank  of  England  notes  would 
even  now  not  pass  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland.    If  therefore  the  test  of  3A  and  ^  uni- 
versal exchangeability  *  be  applied,  the  claims  of 
all  bank  notes  to  be  considered  as  currency  are 
annihilated  at  once.    The  acceptance  of  a  Baring 
or  a  Rothschild  would  be  received  in  payment  of 
a  debt  by  a  far  larger  circle  of  persons,  than  the 
notes  of  an  obscure  and  remote  country  bank. 

But  the  universality  of  Mr.  Loyd's  assertion 
is  fatal  to  his  ar^nieut  in  other  ways.  On  the 
Continent,  silver  is  the  legal  standard  of  value ; 
in  England,  silver,  like  copper,  is  merely  coined 
into  small  tokens,  called  shillings,  &c.,  which  are 
made  to  pass  current  above  their  natural  value, 
and  ai-e  only  legal  tender  for  a  very  trifling 
amount,  hence  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  transactions,  therefore  it  is  not  3A 
therefore  it  is  not  currency.  There  are  other 
countries  where  gold  is  not  a  legal  tender,  there- 
fore it  fails  to  satisfy  Mr.  Loyd's  test,  therefore 
it  is  not  currency.  If  then  the  test  proposed  by 
Mr.  Loyd  be  considered  as  correct,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  is  no  substance  or  material  what- 
ever that  will  not  fail  under  it,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  currency. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ouly  difference  between  a  Bill 
of  Exchange  and  a  Bank  Note  is,  that  the  former 
is  a  promise  of  a  deferred  payment  and  the  latter 
that  of  an  immediate  one,  aud  there  is  less  risk 
in  taking  the  latter  than  the  former.  From  these 
cu'cumstances  a  Bank  Note  possesses  a  greater 
degree  of  circulating  power  than  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
change. But  in  the  midland  counties  of  England 
it  used  to  be  quite  common  for  the  banks  to  issue 
the  Bills  of  Exchange  they  had  discounted  with 
their  own  indorsement  upon  them.  In  which 
respect  they  were  in  every  way  equivalent  to 
Bank  Notes ;  moreover,  there  is  not  the  same 
inducement  to  put  a  bill  into  circulation  as  a 
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Bank  Note,  becanse  the  former  increases  in  valae 
as  the  day  of  payment  approaches.  But  it  is 
unprofitable  to  keep  a  note  idle.  But  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  nnphilosophical  to  maintain  that  these 
two  obligations  are  of  different  natures^  becanse 
they  are  adapted  to  circulate  in  different  degreen. 

We  may  quote  from  Colonel  Torrens,  as  he 
expresses  a  view  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
but  which  is  quite  erroneous.  He  says  {The 
Principles  and  Practiced  Operation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peer 8  Act  of  1844,  explained  and  defended^ 
p.  79)  '*  The  term  money  and  currency  have 
hitherto  been  employed  to  denote  those  instru- 
ments of  exchange  which  possess  intrinsic  or 
derivative  value,  and  by  which  from  law  or 
custom  debts  are  discharged  and  transactions 
finally  closed.  Bank  Notes  payable  in  specie  on 
demand  have  been  included  under  these  terms  as 
well  as  coin,  because  by  law  and  custom  the 
acceptance  of  the  notes  of  a  solvent  bank,  no 
less  than  the  acceptance  of  coin,  liquidates  debts 
and  doses  transactions ;  while  Bills  of  Exchange, 
bank  credits,  cheques,  and  other  instruments  by 
which  the  use  of  money  is  economised  have  not 
been  included  under  the  terms  money  and  cur- 
rency, because  the  acceptance  of  such  instrn- 
ments  does  not  liquidate  debts  and  finally  close 
transactions.** 

It  is  upon  such  views  as  these  that  the  opinion 
of  those  rests  who  maintain  that  Bills  of  Exchange 
are  not  currency  or  circulating  medium.  They  sup- 
pose that  Bank  Notes  pass  without  indorsement, 
and  that  Bills  of  Exchange  do  not.  Even  if  that 
were  true,  it  would  not  l^  any  valid  ground  for 
the  distinction,  because  such  a  thing  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
wholly  untrue  to  suppose  that  Bank  Notes  and 
money  are  the  only  things  which  close  trans- 
actions. By  the  table  given  above,  it  is  seen  that 
upwards  of  95  per  cent,  of  commercial  payments 
and  receipts  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mon'ison  and 
Co.  in  instruments  of  Credit,  other  than  Bank 
Notes. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  say  that  Bank 
Notes  pass  without  indorsement,  and  Bills  of 
Exchange  do  not  At  the  time  the  Bank  of 
England  was  founded,  it  was  quite  illegal  for  any 
such  thing  as  promissory  notes  to  pass  by  assign- 
ment. The  negotiability  of  Bank  Notes  had  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  Act.  It  was  enacted. 
Banking  in  England,  §  72,  x.,  that  all  the 
Bank's  bills  obligatory  and  of  credit,  made  or 
given  to  any  person,  might  by  indorsement  of  such 
person  be  freely  assigned  to  any  person  who 
should  voluntarily  accept  them,  and  so  bv  such 
assignees  toiies  quoties  by  indorsement  tnereon, 
and  all  such  assignees  might  sue  thereon  in  their 
own  names. 

The  assignment  of  the  goldsmiths*  notes,  or  the 
private  bankers*  note,  was  held  to  be  illegal  much 
later  than  this.  In  1703,  Bank  Notb  §  39,  it 
was  deeided  that  no  promissory  notes  were  assign- 
able or  indorsable  over  within  the  custom  of 
merchants.  In  1704,  the  act  was  passed  which 
allowed  promissory  notes  to  be  assigned  by 
indorsement  like  BUls  of  Exchange.  It  is  true 
that  the  custom  of  indorsing  Bank  of  England 
Notes,  and  it  is  probable  country  bank  notes  too, 
8(K>n  fell  into  disuse,  but  that  makes  no  difference 
in  the  law  of  the  subject. 

The  case  of  Miller  v.  Race  has  often  been 


quoted  in  support  of  the  Doctrine,  that  Bank 
Notes  are  money  or  currency,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Bills  of  Exchange,  but  the  true  bearings  of  that 
case  have  been  completely  misunderst(K>d.  The 
case  is  fully  discussed  under  Bank  Notb  §  37-45 
where  it  is  shewn  that  the  whole  point  turned  on 
how  the  property  in  a  stolen  note  would  pass, 
and  it  was  held  that  it  would  pass  like  that  of  a 
stolen  Bill  of  Exchange.  It  had  long  been  held 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  the  inno- 
cent holder  for  value  of  a  stolen  Bill  should  be 
able  to  retain  it  against  the  former  owner,  just  as 
if  it  were  money,  to  which  this  principle  had  long 
been  applied.  By  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Race  this 
principle  was  extended  to  Bank  Notes,  and  it  has 
been  confinned  by  numerous  cases  since.  The 
only  effect  of  this  case  was  that  the  principle 
which  Bills  had  in  common  with  money,  was  now 
held  to  extend  to  notes,  so  that,  if  there  be  any 
force  whatever  in  it,  it  proves  that  Bills  were 
held  to  be  currency  long  before  notes. 

It  is  also  an  error  to  suppose  that  Bills  of 
Exchange  require  an  indorsement  at  each  transfer. 
A  Bill  of  Exchange  may  be  made  payable  to 
bearer,  and  then  it  requires  no  indorsement  at 
all.  Bills,  however,  are  generally  drawn  payable 
to  order,  and  then  they  require  that  the  payee 
should  indorse  them ;  but  he  may  do  that  without 
making  himself  liable  on  them,  as  is  done  in 
many  cases.  After  the  first  indorsement  in 
blank,  the  Bill  is  payable  to  bearer,  and  may  be 
passed  by  mere  delivery,  in  all  respects  like  a 
Bank  Note.  "And,**  says  Mr.  Justice  Byles 
(A  Treatine  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange^ 
A-c,  8th  Edit.,  p.  146J,  "a  transfer  by  mere 
delivery,  without  indorsement,  of  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
change or  promissory  note  made  or  become  pay- 
able to  bearer,  does  not  render  the  transferer 
liable  on  the  instrument  to  the  transferee. 

**  And  it  is  conceived  to  be  the  general  rule  of 
the  English  law,  and  the  fair  result  of  the  English 
authorities,  that  the  transferer  is  not  even  liable  to 
refund  the  consideration,  if  the  bill  or  note  so 
transferred  by  delivery,  without  indorsement, 
turn  out  to  be  of  no  value  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  the  other  parties  to  it.  For  the  send- 
ing to  market  of  a  bill  or  note  payable  to  bearer 
without  indorsing  it,  is  prima  facie  a  sale  of  the 
bill.  And  there  is  no  implied  guarantee  for  the 
solvency  of  the  maker,  or  of  any  other  party. 

"  If  a  bill  or  note,  made  or  become  payable  to 
bearer,  be  delivered  without  indorsement,  not  in 
payment  of  a  pre-existing  debt,  but  by  way  of 
exchange  for  goods,  for  other  bills  or  notes,  or  for 
money  transferred  to  the  party  delivering  the 
bill  at  the  same  time,  such  a  transaction  has  been 
repeatedly  held  to  be  a  sale  of  the  bill  by  the 
party  transferring  it,  and  a  purchase  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  all  risks  by  the  transferee.  'It  is 
extremely  clear,*  says  Lord  Kenyon,  *that  if 
the  holder  of  a  bill  send  it  to  market  without 
indorsing  his  name  upon  it,  neither  morality,  nor 
the  law  of  this  country  will  compel  him  to  refund 
the  money  for  which  he  sold  it,  if  he  did  not 
know  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  a  eood  bill.** 
So  where  A  gave  a  bankrupt,  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, cash  for  a  bill,  but  refused  to  allow  the 
bankrupt  to  indorse  it,  thinking  it  better  without 
his  name,  and  afterwards,  on  dishonor  of  the 
bill,  proved  the  amount  under  the  commission, 
the   Lord  Chancellor   ordered  the  debt  to  be 
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exnaoj^ed,  obsenriDg,  that  this  was  a  sale  of  the 
bill.  So,  if  a  party  disconnts  bills  with  a  banker, 
and  receives,  m  part  of  tlie  disconnr,  other  bills, 
but  not  indorsed  by  the  banker,  which  bills  turn 
ont  to  be  bad,  the  banker  is  not  liable.  *  Having 
taken  them  withont  indorsement,*  9a,ys  Lord 
Kenyon, '  he  has  taken  the  risk  on  himself.  The 
bankers  were  the  holders  of  the  bills,  and,  by 
not  indorsing  them,  have  refnsed  to  pledge  their 
credit  to  their  validity ;  and  the  transferee  most 
be  taken  to  have  received  them  on  their  own 
credit  only.*  So  where,  in  the  morning,  A  sold 
B  a  quantity  of  com,  and,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  B  delivered  to  A,  in 
payment,  certain  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  C,  which  had  then  stopped  payment,  bat  which 
clrcnmstance  was  not  at  the  time  known  to  either 
IMu  ty.  Bayley,  J.,  said,  '  If  the  notes  had  been 
given  to  A  at  the  time  when  the  corn  was  sold, 
he  conld  have  no  remedy  npon  them  against  B. 
A  might  have  insisted  on  payment  in  money, 
but,  if  be  consented  to  rec^eive  the  notes  as  money, 
they  would  have  been  taken  by  him  at  his  peril.' 
Such  seems  the  general  rule  governing  the  trans- 
fer by  delivery,  not  only  of  ordinary  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Promissory  Notes,  but  also  of  Bank 
Kotes.  Nor  is  there  any  hardship  in  such  a  rule, 
for  the  remedy  against  the  transferer  may  always 
be  preserved  by  indorsement,  or  by  special 
contract.** 

While  it  has  always  been  acknowledged  that 
the  delivery  of  a  bill  without  indorsement,  in 
exchange  for  a  valuable  consideration,  is  a  sale  of 
it,  it  has  frequently  been  said  that,  if  the  bill  be 
indorsed,  it  is  only  a  loan.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  loan  under  Cbbdit  § 
61.  It  is  often  said  that  a  banker  lend}  his  cus- 
tomer money  on  the  security  of  bills.  But  this 
is  an  inaccurate  mode  of  statement.  What  the 
banker  does  is  to  buy  a  debt  due  to  his  customer, 
and  when  he  indorses  the  bill,  his  customer  fives 
him  a  limited  wairanty  of  its  soundness.  If  the 
banker  lent  his  customer  the  money  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  repay  it.  But  that  is  not  so.  It  is 
the  acceptor's  business  to  pay  the  bill,  and  if  he 
do  not  do  so,  the  banker  may,  by  giving  his 
customer  immediate  notice  and  making  a  demand, 
make  his  customer  take  back  the  bill,  and  repay 
the  money.  But  if  the  banker  fail  in  giving  im- 
mediate notice  Ills  remedy  against  his  customer 
is  ffone. 

But  the  Law  of  Continuity  shews  the  fallacy 
of  the  doctrine  that  Bank  Notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand  alone  are  currency.  Mr. 
Loyd  rigorously  restricts  the  term  to  such 
notes.  But  would  not  notes  payable  one 
minute  after  demand  be  currency?  or  one 
hour?  or  two,  or  three,  or  four  hours P 
Would  not  notes  payable  one  day  after  demand 
be  curi-ency?  or  two  or  three  days?  Mr.  Loyd 
denied  that  Bank  post  bills  which  are  issued, 
payable  seven  days  after  sight,  are  currency. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  if  a  man  deposits  money 
in  the  Bank  and  receives  in  exchange  for  it  a 
Bank  Note  payable  on  demand— that  is  currency ; 
but,  if  he  ask,  for  his  own  convenience,  for  a  note 
payable  seven  days  after  sight — that  is  not  cur- 
rency! But  the  note  becomes  payable  on 
demand  on  the  seventh  day  after  sight,  and 
then,  by  their  own  definition,  it  is  currency. 
What  was  it  before?    It  used  formerly  to  be 


the  custom  for  banks  in  the  country  to  issue 
notes  payable  20  days  after  demand.  These 
notes  circulated  and  produced  all  the  effects  of 
money.  What  were  they,  if  they  were  not  cur- 
rency ?  Cheques  are  payable  on  demand.  How 
are  they  not  currency  as  much  as  notes?  How 
are  Bills  of  Exchange  not  currency  on  the  day 
they  become  payable?  And,  if  they  are  so 
then,  what  were  they  before  ?  It  is  quite  plain 
that  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  They  are  all 
species  of  currency,  though  differing  in  d^;ree, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  is  untenable. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  mention  the  host  of 
writers  who  have  expressly  included  all  forms  of 
paper  credit  under  the  title  currency.  Mr.  Mill 
truly  says  there  is  no  generic  distinction  between 
bills  and  notes.  We  rejoice  to  say  that  M. 
Michel  Chevalier  is  entirely  of  the  same  opinion 
as  ourselves.  In  his  treatise  La  Momutie^  sect. 
3,  ch.  v.,  after  shewing  the  untenable  nature  of 
the  distinction  set  up  between  Bank  Notes  and 
Bills  of  Exchange,  he  says—"^  La  langue  Anglaise 
a  nn  mot  g^n^riqne  qui  embrasse  la  monnaie,  le 
billet  de  banque,  le  papier-monnaie  ou  asslgnaft 
non  conversible  en  especes,  et  tout  autre  e^^ 
dc  titre  qu*on  pent  mettre  dans  la  circuUition  et 
qu*accepte  plus  ou  moins  le  commun  des  hommes: 
c*est  le  mot  de  currency.  Notre  langue  n'en  cfffn 
pas  r^uivalent  parfait.  Cependant  le  terme  de 
numeraire  pourrait  ^tre  pris  dans  le  mime  sens* 
et  je  I'emploierai  ainsi  dans  la  suite  de  cet  ^crii/* 
And  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  de*  Eamomiste* 
for  August,  1 862,  in  which  the  same  distluffuished 
writer  has  published  the  substance  of  a  Keport 
to  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France  on  our  Ele* 
menu  and  this  work,  he  re-affirms  the  same 
opinion.  After  explaining  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  former  part  of  this  aiticle,  he  says— ^  A  ca 
m^me  point  de  vue,  et  sous  le  benefice  de  ca 
commentaire,  la  relation  intime  qu*^tablit  M. 
Macleod  entre  la  notion  de  la  currency^  et  I'idee 
d*une  dette  ou  d*une  obligation  s^ense  et  positive 
a  un  m^rite  incontestable.'* 

But,  while  we  contend  that  Lord  Over8tone*8 
criterion  of  a  currency  is  fatal  to  his  own  view^ 
we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  it.  For  what  is  it 
that  exists  in  all  places,  in  all  times,  and  among 
almost  all  persons  ?  Debt,  or  Services  due. — 
And  what  is  it  that  is  universally  required  to 
measure,  record,  and  transfer  them?  JSome 
material.  But  we  see  that  all  currencies  are 
more  or  less  local,  none  are  universal.  The 
idea,  or  the  want  alone  is  universal.  Tlie 
notes  of  a  country  banker,  only  circulating  is 
his  own  neighbourhood,  are  like  a  country  patois^ 
each  district  has  its  own.  A  national  currency 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  language.  But  even 
that  is  only  local,  on  a  larger  scale.  The  ideas 
only  expressed  in  the  langna^  are  universaL 
We  are  therefore  strengthened  m  our  conviction, 
that  the  only  true  idea  of  a  currency  is,  that  it  is 
the  Bepreseniative  of  Transferable  DehU  and  that 
whatever  represents  Transferable  Dehtis  Currenqf. 

On  Paper  Currency^  or  Paper  Credit  and  Paper 
Money. 

The  currencies  made  of  the  various  substances 
we  have  spoken  of,  were  what  we  may  call 
natural  currencies,  that  is,  the  substance  being 
selected,  it  found  its  exchangeable  relations  with 
other  things  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
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▼alne.  There  is  no  instance  that  we  are  aware 
of,  except  one,  in  ancient  times,  of  what  we  may 
call  an  artificial  currency,  like  that  of  paper, 
which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in 
modem  times.  The  only  artificial  currency  that 
is  spoken  of,  we  believe,  in  ancient  times,  is  that 
mentioned  in  the  Eryxia»^  a  dialogue,  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  ^schines  Socraticus. 
In  discussing  the  nature  of  wealth,  the  author, 
under  the  name  of  Socrates,  says: — "For  the 
Cai'thaginians,  for  instance,  use  money  of  this 
sort ;  in  a  small  piece  of  leather  something 
is  sewed  up  of  the  size  of  a  stater.  But  what 
that  is  which  is  sewn  up  no  one  knows,  except 
those  who  did  so.'  Then  a  stamp  is  put  on  it, 
and  they  nse  it  as  money  ;  and  whoever  has  most 
of  this  seems  to  possess  most  wealth,  and  to  be 
most  opulent.  But  if  any  one  had  ever  so  much 
of  it  amongst  ns,  he  would  be  no  richer  than  if 
be  had  so  many  pebbles  from  the  mountain.'* 

Such  is  the  only  meagre  notice  we  have  of  a 
fact  of  considerable  interest.  We  are  left  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  who  were  the  issuers  of  this 
money,  and  what  were  its  conditions.  The  Greeks 
had  some  knowledge  of  credit  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  of  a  direct  and  simple  loan  of  money, 
but  there  is  no  trace,  that  we  are  aware  of,  of 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  credit,  viz.,  putting 
the  debt  itself  into  general  circulation.  The 
Romans  invented  cheques  upon  bankers,  and 
therefore,  to  a  certain  small  extent,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  they  practised  the  transferability  of 
debts.  It  is  to  the  Chinese  that  belongs  the  nn- 
questionable  merit  of  inventing  circulating  credit. 
They  also  first  experienced  the  miseries  caused 
by  the  abuser  of  paper  money. 

We  have  already,  under  Bakkiho,  §  570, 
quoted  from  Klaproth  an  account  of  the  first 
Chinese  bank  notes.  But  the  subject  of  Chinese 
money  is  ti*eated  at  great  length  by  M.  Edouard 
Blot  in  four  memoirs  in  the  same  periodical,  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  Vol.  XXX.,  p  422 ;  and 
Vol  XXXI.,  pp.  97,  209,  and  441.  These 
memoirs  detail  at  considerable  length  the  com- 
plete monetary  system  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
earliest  times,  both  metallic  and  paper ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  paper  money. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Chinese  Emperors 
ran  through  the  same  course  of  depreciating  their 
coinage,  and  with  the  same  results,  as  took  place 
in  European  countries  many  centuries  after- 
wards. 

According  to  the  ancient  Chinese  chronicles, 
barter  prevailed  in  that  country  in  the  earliest 
ages,  as  among  all  nations.  The  first  currency 
nsed  was  shells,  as  in  India  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  These  shells  were  called  pel,  and  the 
memory  of  their  nse  is  preserved,  as  the  Chinese 
character  for  a  shell  is  used  as  the  sign  of 
riches,  and  is  an  element  in  all  words  relating 
to  wealth  and  buying  and  selling.  Between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  the  twelfth  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  it  is  stated  that  three  metals,  yellow, 
white,  and  red,  were  used  as  money.  These  were 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  or,  as  some  say,  iron. 

Some  historians  say  that  lu,  the  founder  of 
the  Hia  dynasty,  established  three  classes  of 
money.  The  first  included  pearls  and  jade;  the 
second  gold ;  and  the  third  pou  and  too,  though 
it  is  not  very  well  understood  what  these  were. 
Some  of  it  was  also  oalled  kouep,  or  tortoiaeaheU, 


because  it  is  supposed  that  tortoiseshell  was 
originally  nsed  as  money. 

About  the  eleventh  century  b.c.  the  Emperors 
made  gi*eat  efforts  to  insure  a  uniformity  in  the 
medium  of  exchange.  One  of  the  nine  gi*eat 
officers  of  state  was  called  Uuen-hovan^  or  Officer 
of  the  Coinage.  The  word  tsien  or  metallic 
money  was  aflei*wards  used.  The  highest  species 
of  money  was  ordered  to  be  gold,  in  cubes  uf  one 
tsun  to  the  side,  and  weighing  a  kin  or  Chinese 
pound.  ITie  tsun  is  calculated  to  be  20**»»  French, 
and  the  kin  to  be  166  grammes.  Copper  money 
was  also  struck,  round  and  pierced  with  a  sqnai'e 
hole,  for  the  convenience  of  stringing  it.  The 
copper  nnit  was  called  chu^  and  was  the  d84th 
part  of  the  pound,  but  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  is  not  stated.  Besides  this,  cloth  and  silk 
were  used  as  money,  and  called  pou  pe.  The 
unit  of  this  was  called  ^v,  and  was  about  eight 
metres  long  and  0™*44  wide. 

Various  changes  took  place  in  the  coinage 
which  we  must  pass  over.  In  230  b.c,  Thsin- 
chi-hoang  reduced  all  China  under  his  power, 
and  ordered  a  uniform  coinage  throughout  the 
Empire,  gold  and  copper  were  the  only  legal 
money.  The  circulation  of  silver,  tin,  jade, 
pearls,  and  tortoiseshell  was  suppressed. 

The  year  807  a.d.  is  memorable  as  that  in 
which  that  wonderful  agent  paper  cuiTency  was 
invented.  Great  troubles  had  agitated  the  Em- 
pire, attended  with  their  usual  effect  of  dis- 
organizing the  coinage.  The  Emperor  Hian- 
tsong  ordered  the  merchants  to  deposit  their 
specie  in  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  gave  them 
Bills  of  Exchange,  called  fey-tsien  or  flying 
money,  payable  at  the  principal  towns  of  the 
provinces.  The  convenience  of  these  bills  was 
so  great,  and  so  soon  appreciated,  that  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  state  and  rich  men  hastened 
to  deposit  their  specie  in  the  Treasury,  and  receive 
fey-tsien  in  Exchange.  For  some  reason  this 
system  was  abolished  in  three  years.  In  811, 
the  pnblic  officials  reported  that  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fey-Uien^  private  persons  had  begun 
to  hoard  up  their  money,  which  had  become  so 
scarce  that  prices  were  falling.  In  consequence 
of  this,  merchants  were  permitted  to  deposit  salt 
and  iron  at  the  kou-pou  or  Finance  Offices,  and 
recQive  fey-tsien  in  return.  These  fey-tsien  were 
used  as  Bills  of  Exchange  between  the  Capital 
and  the  Provinces. 

In  970,  during  the  reign  of  Tai-tson,  there 
was  great  monetary  disorder,  and  the  old  ex- 
pedient of  fey-tsien  was  revived.  Merchants 
were  invited  to  deposit  their  specie  in  the  public 
treasury,  and  they  received  bills  payable  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Empire.  These  were 
called  pien-tsien  or  convenient  money.  The  plan 
was  received  with  the  greatest  favor,  the  specie 
flowed  in,  and  the  issues  of  paper  greatly  in- 
creased. Similar  banks  were  established  in  the 
provinces,  and  soon  became  very  large.  The 
pien-tsien  were  made  legal  tender  in  commerce, 
in  997,  the  Government  had  received  in  deposit 
1,700,000  taels  of  silver.  In  1021,  the  sum  had 
increased  to  2,830,000  taels,  equal  to  about 
21,225,000  francs. 

These  issues  were  made  by  the  Government, 
and  we  see  that  they  were  merely  in  exchange 
for  a  similar  amount  of  bullion.  This  was,  there- 
fore, an  example  of  the  '^  Currency  Principle.** 
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Bat,  about  the  same  time,  the  first  issues  of  private 
clrcaiating  paper  took  place.  A  certain  TchaD^- 
yang  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this 
terrible  engine.  In  the  province  of  Chu,  which 
is  the  modem  Sse-tchnen,  the  money  was  made 
exclusively  of  iron,  and  was,  of  course,  very 
inconvenient.  Tchang-yang  issued  bills  called 
Uy'tchy^  and  also  ibien,  to  represent  this  iron- 
money.  Under  the  reign  of  Teking-tsong,  from 
997-1022,  this  invention  spread  greatly.  Pri- 
vate bank  notes,  called  kiao-tseu,  payable  every 
three  years,  were  allowed  to  be  current  for  sixty- 
five  years.  They  were  for  a  tael  of  pure  silver. 
A  joint-stock  companv  of  sixteen  of  the  richest 
merchants  was  formed,  with  power  to  issue  such 
notes.  The  company  at  first  succeeded  very  well, 
but  new  and  inexperienced  members  having 
replaced  the  older  ones,  the  company  became 
bankrupt,  and  caused  much  misery  and  litigation. 
The  kuen  or  tsy-tchy  were  payable  in  a  different 
place  to  where  they  were  issued.  They  thus 
resembled  Bills  of  Exchange  in  their  origin. 
The  kiao-tseu  were  like  bank  notes,  but  only  pay- 
able once  in  three  years. 

This  bank,  the  first  joint  stock  bank  of  issue, 
failed  in  1017,  but  the  invention  was  found  to 
have  so  many  conveniences,  that  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  report  whether  the  State  might 
not  found  a  bank  of  kiao-tseu.  The  Commission 
reported  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  in  1023,  a 
State  Bank  was  founded  at  Y-tcheon,  the  capital 
of  Chu.  It  issued  notes  payable  every  three 
years,  as  the  former  ones,  and  all  private  issues 
were  forbidden.  In  1032,  it  was  found  that  its 
issues  were  1,256,340  taels,  or  about  9,422,550 
francs.  The  edict  founding  it  ordered  that  it 
should  have  a  capital  of  360,000  taels  in  specie. 
The  pien-tsien  gradually  disappeared  before  the 
kiao'tseu.  In  1060,  punishment  of  death  was 
enacted  against  forgers  of  kiao-tteu. 

In  1069,  the  Government  established  a  Bank 
of  kiao-UeUy  at  Lou-tcheou,  in  the  proyiuce  of 
Ho-tong.  In  1070,  it  founded  a  similar  one  in 
Chen-a^  to  pay  the  army  contractors  in  kiao-tseu 
instead  of  tchao,  or  short  dated  bills,  as  they  had 
been  used  to.  The  contractors  were  so  discon- 
tented that  the  Government  had  to  give  up  the 
plan,  but  the  bank  was  kept  up. 

The  kiao-tseu  were  redeemable  in  three  years. 
The  holder  might  have  specie  or  new  bills  at  his 
option.  They  seem  to  have  been  so  popular,  that 
in  1072,  when  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two  terms 
had  expired,  only  6,340  taels  of  paper  had  been 
paid  off,  and  it  was  decided  to  create  a  new  series 
of  kiao'tseu  of  twenty-five  terms,  to  the  amount 
of  1,250,000  taels,  to  redeem  the  old  series.  In 
1076,  on  pretence  that  the  merchants  made  too 
great  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
the  issue  of  kiao-tseu  was  suspended  in  Chen-sy. 
In  1094,  it  was  observed  that  trade  had  drawn  a 
large  number  of  kiao-tseu  to  Chen-sy,  and  the 
province  where  they  were  issued  was  in  want  of 
them.  To  remedy  this  a  creation  of  150,000 
taels  for  one  term  of  three  years  was  allowed. 

In  1102  issues  of  kiao-tseu  vtetQ  resumed  in 
Chen-sy.  In  1107  those  of  Sse-tchuen  were 
replaced  by  other  obligations,  called  tsien-yn. 
About  this  time  the  abuses  of  paper  money, 
which  have  been  so  frequently  practised  in 
modern  times,  began.  The  Tartars  were  now 
invading  the  country;  and  the  Chinese  Emperors 


had  no  resource  except  to  create  immoise  issaes 
of  kiao-tseu.  A  new  series  was  created,  payable 
every  year,  of  which  one  of  the  new  was  equal 
to  four  of  the  old.  The  kiao-tseu  were  replaced 
by  tsien-yn  of  forty-three  terms,  payable  every 
year.  In  all  commercial  payments  above  10,000 
tsien  one-half  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  tsieu-yn^ 
and  one-half  in  copper.  These  orders  created 
great  discontent  among  the  people.  Each  tsien- 
yn  of  1,000  tsien  had  fallen  to  100.  In  1107- 
1121  the  banks  for  the  issues  of  tsien-yn  were 
relieved  f^om  the  necessity  of  cash  payments, 
and  the  issues  were  enormously  increased.  The 
min  of  1,000  tsien  had  now  fallen  to  10  tsien. 
Shortly  after  this  they  were  -suppressed.  They 
never  circulated  in  Fo-kien,  Kiang-tche,  or 
Hou-Kouang ;  but  chiefiy  in  King-tong-si,  Hoai- 
nan,  and  Cai-fong-fu,  where  the  court  was,  and 
the  northern  provinces,  where  there  was  always 
a  scarcity  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

In  1131,  after  the  Tartars  had  conquered  the 
northern  provinces,  the  money  was  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  To  pay  the  troops  new  bills,  called 
kouan-tseu,  were  creat^  which  were  payable  in 
the  interior.  But  when  the  time  for  payment 
came,  the  government  could  only  pay  one  third 
part  of  their  value,  and  so  they  fell  to  a  heavy 
discount.    In  1 133  new  issues  wtre  made. 

In  1158,  under  the  same  Emperor,  the 
copper  vessels  of  private  persons  and  of  the 
religious  sects  were  confiscated.  In  1160  the 
officers  of  state  were  not  allowed  to  have  more 
than  20,000  min  or  150,000  francs  in  money,  and 
private  persons  half  as  much.  All  gold  and 
silver  was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  treasury ; 
and  in  exchange  bills  for  tea,  salt,  and  other 
things  were  given.  In  1159  new  state  bonds, 
called  kouan-tseu  and  kong-kue  were  created,  the 
former  for  three  years,  and  the  latter  for  two. 
The  provinces  Hoai-sy  and  Hon-kouang  received 
800,000  taels,  or  6  million  francs,  of  the  former ; 
Hoai-tong  received  400,000  taels  of  the  latter. 
They  were  divided  in  notes  equal  to  750  and 
7,500  francs. 

In  1160  new  bills,  named  hoei-tseuyW&re  issued 
on  bullion  in  the  Treasury ;  and  the  government 
declared  that  they  would  only  use  them  in  the 
purchase  of  the  annual  supplies  of  salt  and  other 
necessaries,  and  not  for  state  expenses.  In  1162, 
death  was  denounced  against  forgers  of  these  bills. 
Each  bill  was  for  1000  pieces,  (or  7.50  francs,) 
and  was  called  a  too.  Their  circulation  was  at 
first  limited  to  Liang-tche,  but  it  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  Tche  kiang,  Hon-kouang,  and  Pe-king- 
sy.  The  government  paid  half  in  specie,  and  half 
in  hoei-tseuy  and  ordered  the  same  in  private 
payments.  In  1 163,  the  new  Emperor  Hiao-tsong 
created  Aoet-teeKof  500, 300  and  200  pieces  (or  3.50, 
2.25,  and  1.50  francs).  No  term  of  payment  was 
mentioned,  and  so  they  rapidly  fell  to  a  heavy 
discount  In  1166,  the  Emperor  issued  1,000,000 
ounces  of  silver  to  buy  them  up. 

In  1137,  a  report  stated  that  in  Chu  or  Sse- 
tchuen,  which  was  the  parent  of  paper  money, 
there  was  a  mass  of  37,800,000  of  taels  in  circula- 
tion, or  284  millions  of  francs.  In  1160,  it  had 
increased  to  41,470,000  taels  or  311  millions  of 
francs.  The  iron  specie  amounted  to  700,000  taels, 
or  5,250,000  francs. 

In  1167,  a  minister  reported  to  the  Emperor 
that  from  1160,  to  the  second  mouth  of  1166,  m<»re 
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than  28  mUlions  of  too  had  been  issued.  Of 
hoei'tseu,  and  during  that  jear,  15,600.00  more 
too  had  been  issned,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Treasury  paid  out  each  month  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  taeis,  or  from  4.5  to  5.25 
million  francs,  for  the  expenses  of  the  state.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Grenerals  refused  every  thing 
but  specie,  and  the  Governors  of  the  provinces 
refused  the  state  paper  in  payment  of  taxes.  This 
greatly  depreciatea  their  value.  The  paper  on 
which  they  were  printed  was  so  bad,  that  five 
millions  wanted  to  be  renewed.  The  Govern- 
ment said  it  would  issue  new  notes  at  the  rate  of 
100  tsien  for  every  1000  <n^  of  the  old  ones. 
This  new  fraud  greatly  increased  the  public 
distrust. 

In  1 168,  the  exchange  of  the  old  for  the  new 
hoei'Ueu  began.  They  had  an  4ch^nce  of  three 
years  like  the  kiao-tseu.  and  each  series  amounted  to 
ten  millions  taelt^  or  750  million  francs.  A  com- 
mission of  2  per  cent,  was  charged  on  the  exchange. 
But  only  the  old  ones  which  had  the  words  kouan 
(thousand^  and  pe  (hundred)  still  legible,  were 
exchangea  at  their  nominal  value.  The  verifica- 
tors  had  to  distinguish  the  forged  notes,  and  trace 
them  to  their  first  issuer,  for  which  they  received 
a  large  recompence.  The  old  ones  were  only 
allowed  four  months  to  be  exchanged,  after  that 
they  were  not  to  be  current. 

Li  1175,  the  necessity  for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
Kin  war  made  the  government  resort  to  measures 
which  ruined  commerce  and  public  credit.  The 
tax  collectors  imputed  the  scarcity  of  money  to 
the  merchants,  who  were  forbidden  to  export  any. 
Every  merchant  vessel  was  searched  before  leaving 
by  a  special  officer  who  gave  it  a  passport.  But 
the  merchants  embarked  their  specie  in  little  boats 
before  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  who  probably 
took  care  not  to  see  too  much.  Severe  penalties 
were  denounced  against  all  who  took  away  money, 
but  in  1179,  these  sevei'e  decrees  could  not  be 
carried  out ;  and  merchants  were  allowed  to  take 
with  them  a  small  quantity  of  specie. 

The  government  by  several  decrees  in  1176, 
put  oflfthe  payment  of  the  several  series  of  hod- 
tseu  till  1197.  In  1195,  Ning-tsong  declared  that 
each  series  of  hoei-tseu  should  consist  of  thirty 
millions  of  min,  or  225  million  francs.  In  1200, 
it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  bills  called 
tchuen^n  in  circulation  was  more  than  fifty-three 
million  of  mtn,  or  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
million  francs;  and  besides  that  there  were  an 
almost  equal  quantity  of  bills  at  three  terms. 

In  1163,  the  government  bad  created  a  local 
paper  money,  to  circulate  in  the  provinces  on  the 
river  Hoai.  The  hoeUiseu  were  prohibited  in 
these  provinces ;  and  at  the  tolls  on  the  river, 
tickets  were  issued  to  serve  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  two  currencies.  Copper  money  was 
forbidden  in  these  produces,  and  iron  only  was 
allowed.  The  people  were  so  discontented  that 
the  decrees  had  to  be  rescinded.  In  1221,  more 
than  300,000  min  of  this  local  paper  money  was 
Issued.  The  Government  idways  tried  to  emit 
the  greatest  quantity  of  paper  money  in  the 
districts  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

It  appears  that  since  1160,  no  paper  money 
had  been  redeemed,  except  with  fresh  paper, 
which  reduced  the  credit  of  the  Government  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  All  the  state  officials,  civil  and 
military,  were  paid  in  paper.    The  army  was  in 


want  of  necessaries.  Taxes  were  only  paid  in 
paper.  Copper  money  was  regarded  as  a  rarity, 
and,  of  course,  the  more  the  paper  was  depreciated, 
the  more  the  price  of  food  rose.  Some  feeble 
efibrts  were  made  to  improve  the  public  credit  by 
coining  copper,  but  the  quantity  was  veir  small, 
and  it  was  much  debased.  In  1210,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  Sse- 
tchuen,  where  a  new  issue  of  thirteen  million 
mtn,  in  bills,  had  greatly  depreciated  them.  The 
tchuen-yn  of  1,000  pieces  had  fallen  to  400  and 
100  pieces.  The  specie  sent  was  sufficient  to  bupr 
up  thirteen  million  min  of  tchuen-yn,  and  their 
value  rose  to  500  pieces  of  iron  in  Sse-tchuen. 
Beyond  this  province  the  paper  was  only  worth 
170  pieces. 

For  nearly  a  century,  the  Niu-tchy,  who  had 
conquered  the  north  of  China,  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  Chinese,  and  created  a  paper 
money,  in  their  kingdom  of  Kin,  which  was  called 
kiao^chao.  They  made  the  tributary  provinces 
pay  in  nothing  but  copper,  and  they  paid  them- 
selves only  in  paper.  This  paper  was  issued  with 
an  6ch^ance  of  seven  years,  when  it  was  promised 
to  be  paid  in  specie.  But,  of  course,  this  could 
not  be  done,  and  the  paper  money  fell  to  a 
discount 

The  Chinese  historian  says,  '*  Paper  should  not 
be  made  money ;  it  should  only  be  used  as  a  re- 
presentative sign  of  metallic  values,  or  necessaries, 
which  should  be  immediately  exchanged  for 
specie,  and  economise  its  transport.  Such  was 
the  original  use  of  paper  among  merchants.  The 
Government,  adopting  this  invention  from  private 
persons,  made  it  mto  money ;  and  then  abused  its 
original  intention."  The  same  writer  says,  in 
another  place,  that  in  a  country  which  had  no 
medium  of  exchange,  except  copper  and  iron,  the 
use  of  paper  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  note  pay- 
able to  bearer,  was  of  great  use  in  commerce. 
But  the  Chinese  Government,  whose  rapacity  had 
committed  so  many  frauds  on  the  coinage,  could 
not  respect  this  useful  invention,  when  the  cost 
of  the  war  made  a  continual  demand  for  money. 
It  only  maintained  its  en^ements  during  the 
period  of  the  first  issue  of  kiao-tseu,  at  Y-tcheon  ; 
that  is,  for  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  vears. 

The  Kin  Government  was  attacked  by  the 
Mongols  and  the  Chinese,  and  it  resorted  to  the 
same  devices  of  issuing  paper  money.  The  de- 
preciated kiao'tchao  were  replaced  by  pao-kuen, 
thong'pao^pao-isuen,  tchin-ho,  which  were  printed 
on  silk,  and  by  pao-hoei.  These  were  all  species 
of  inconvertible  paper  money.  The  last  men- 
tioned were  from  1  to  4  tsien,  that  is,  from  .7  to 
3  centimes. 

No  more  metallic  currency  was  made  in  China 
till  1276,  when  the  Soung  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown. The  only  currency  was  the  depreciated 
hoei'Ueu,  In  1235  a  minister  speaks  of  two 
species  of  hoei-tseu,  at  sixteen  and  seventeen 
terms,  and  complains  of  their  daily  increasing 
depreciation,  and  the  rise  of  necessaries.  In 
1256,  in  order  to  diminish  their  number,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  wine  duties  should  be  received 
in  them,  and  then  they  were  to  be  burnt.  In 
1265  the  hoei'tseu  were  so  utterly  depreciated, 
that  a  new  paper  money  was  created,  called  AiVn- 
tsien-kouan-Uea,  There  was  also  a  species  called 
yn»  kouan,  or  silver  notes.  The  Government  Issued 
one  of  these  last  to  redeem  three  hoei-tseu  of 
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eighteen  terms;  and  received  the  hoei-Ueu  of 
seventeen  terms  in  payment  of  the  grain  it  sold  to 
the  people,  and  then  burnt  them.  This  was  the 
last  effort  of  the  Sonng  dynasty;  and  China  then 
fell  nnder  the  Mongoliains,  greatly  owing  to  the 
demoralization  caused  by  the  misery  produced  by 
the  paper  money. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  the  Mongolian  king, 
Ogodai  (1227—1248).  had  urged  him  to  issue 
kiao'tchaoy  in  imitation  of  the  Kin  kings.  His 
minister,  however,  Ye-liu-tchou-tsai,  had  warned 
him  of  the  danger  of  paper  money ;  and  told  him 
that  the  paper  was  refused  in  payment  of  taxes, 
and,  in  consequence,  was  so  depreciated,  that  a 
cake  of  rice  cost  11,000  mtn,  or  75,000  francs. 
He  advised  that  if  the  king  was  determined  to 
issue  paper  money,  its  value  should  not  exceed 
10,000  tivg  of  silver,  or  about  750,000  francs. 
This  sage  counsel,  however,  was  not  observed. 
In  1260,  Koblai,  or  Chi-tsow,  the  first  Mongol 
Emperor,  who  conquered  all  China,  issued  Aioo- 
tchao^  which  were  already  depreciated  one  half 
In  the  same  year  new  issues  were  made,  called 
tchoug-tong'yuen-pao'lckao  of  several  sorts,  be- 
sides some  printed  on  silk,  called  tchong'tong-yn- 
ho.  In  1264,  banks  were  erected  throughout  the 
empire  for  the  issue  of  these  notes.  In  1276,  new 
notes,  called  It-  tchao^  being  little  more  than  a 
centime  or  two.  In  1279,  these  issues  were 
stopped,  but  the  old  ones  continued  in  circulation, 
though  at  a  constantly  increasing  depreciation. 
In  1288,  new  issues  were  made,  in  which  one 
new  note  was  given  for  five  of  the  same  nominal 
value  of  the  old.  Thus  the  Government  defrauded 
its  creditors  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  debts. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Vene- 
tian traveller,  Marco  Polo,  visited  China;  and 
discovered  the  existence  of  this  paper  money. 
In  b.  ii.,  c.  18,  he  gives  an  account  of  its  manu- 
facture. He  says  that  it  was  made  in  Eanbaln. 
The  inner  rind  of  the  mulberry  tree  was  steeped 
and  pouqded  in  a  mortar,  and  then  made  into 
paper,  resembling  that  made  from  cotton,  but 
quite  black.  It  was  then  cut  into  pieces  nearly 
square,  but  of  different  sizes.  The  smallest  were 
of  the  value  of  a  Denier  tournois ;  the  next  for  a 
Venetian  groat;  others  for  two,  ^ve^  and  ten 

froats;  others  for  one  to  ten  gold  besants. 
everal  officers  had  to  subscribe  their  names,  and 
place  their  seals  on  each  note,  which  was  then 
stamped  with  the  royal  seal  dipped  in  vermillion. 
Counterfeiting  was  a  capital  offence.  It  had  then 
a  forced  currency,  and  no  one  dare  reftise 
it  on  pain  of  death.  Caravans  of  merchants 
arrived  with  their  goods,  which  they  laid  before 
the  king ;  who  selected  what  he  pleased,  and  paid 
them  in  this  money.  When  any  one  wished  to 
exchange  old  money  for  new,  it  was  done  at  the 
Mint,  at  a  charge  of  three  per  cent.  If  any  one 
also  wanted  gold  or  silver  for  manufacture,  they 
could  obtain  bullion  at  the  Mint  in  exchange  for 
the  paper.  He  also  mentions  many  cities  where 
he  observed  this  money. 

In  1309,  the  Emperor  Won-tsong,  seeing  the 
paper  much  depreciated,  issued  a  third  species, 
called  tchi'ta-yn-tchao;  which,  in  fact,  replaced 
the  old  at  a  depreciation  of  eighty  per  cent. 
Although  some  coinages  of  metal  were  issued, 
this  paper  was  the  only  money  recognised  by  the 
Glovemment  till  the  end  of  the  Mongol  dynasty. 
From  1341-1367,  new  issues  were  made    which 


were  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  were  caHed 
kiao'tchao  of  the  period  tchi4eng,  as  if  tiie  new 
ones  were  better  than  the  old.  But  no  one  wonld 
take  them.  During  thi^  period,  insurrections  broke 
out  in  every  quarter,  which  the  author  of  the 
work  Tsao-mau^  which  is  a  continuation  of  Mate- 
nan-lin,  attributes  to  the  general  discontent  caused 
by  the  abuses  of  paper  money  by  the  Mongols 
But  he  does  justice  to  the  proper  use  of  paper. 
He  recalls  the  excellent  effects  which  the  creation 
of  the  kiaO'Ueu  by  Tchang-yang  had  previously 
had  in  Sse-tchuen.  "  Thenj^'says  he,  "  it  was  or- 
dered that  at  the  offices  of  the  rich  merchants  who 
managed  the  enterprise,  when  the  notes  were  paid 
in  the  money  came  out,  when  the  bills  came  oat 
the  money  went  in.  The  money  was  the  mother, 
the  note  was  the  son.  The  son  and  the  m.-rther 
were  reciprocally  exchanged  for  each  other.** 
Thus  we  see,  that  even  the  famous  Cubbbnct 
Pbimciple  was  invented  in  China  500  years  a^^o  I 
This  is  just  the  doctrine  of  some  modem  writers, 
that  the  sole  duty  of  a  bank  is  to  exchange  specie 
for  paper  and  paper  for  specie.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  under  the  Mongols  who  sought  to  make 
the  Chinese  take  their  paper  by  force,  and  took 
away  all  their  specie,  and  then,  by  woonding  the 
(/hinese  to  the  quick,  took  away  their  courage. , 
The  Mongols  spent  the  money  they  had  extorted 
from  the  people  on  foreign  luxuries,  and  being 
thus  enervated,  they  were  expelled  in  1868  from 
the  country  which  they  had  held  nearly  a  century. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  famous 
English  traveller,  Sir  John  Maundeville,  vbited 
China,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  papor 
money  there.  He  says  (Travel*^  p.  239.  Kdit 
1839)  speaking  of  the  Emperor  of  Cathay 
or  China— ^  This  £mperour  may  dispenden  als 
moche  as  he  wile  with  outen  estymacioun.  For  he 
despendethe  not,  ne  makethe  no  money,  but  of 
lether  emprented,  or  of  papyre.  And  of  that 
money  is  som  of  gretter  prys,  and  som  of  lesse 
prys,  aftre  the  dyversitie  of  his  statutes.  And 
whan  that  money  hathe  ronne  so  longe,  that  it 
begynnethe  to  waste,  than  men  beren  it  to  the 
£roperoure*s  Tresorye,  and  than  the!  taken  newe 
monev  for  the  old.  And  that  money  gothe 
thorgbe  out  all  the  contree,  and  thorghe  out  all 
his  provynces.  For  there  and  beyond  hem  thei 
make  no  money  nouther  of  gold  nor  of  svlver. 
And  therefore  he  may  despende  ynow  and  ont- 
rageoush'." 

The  Emperor  Hong,  the  founder  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  tried  to  restore  a  metallic  currency, 
but  in  1375  the  finances  were  in  such  disorder, 
that  the  Imperial  Council  ordered  notes,  called 
ta-mifig-pao-chao,  or  paper  money  of  the  great 
Ming.  Each  tchao  was  worth  an  ounce  of  silver, 
or  7.50  francs.  It  was  ordered  that  four  of  these 
should  exchange  for  one  ounce  of  gold.  Thus 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  had  varied  from 
lOto  I  to4tol.  rrivate  persons  were  forbidden 
to  use  gold  and  silver  in  commerce,  but  were 
ordered  to  bring  it  to  government,  and  receive 
tchao  instead.  The  tchau  and  the  copper  money 
were  received  in  payment  of  taxes.  In  1393 
three  offices  were  erected  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
to  each  of  which  30,000  tin^  (300,000  Chinese 
ounces,  or  2,500,000  francs)  were  sent  to  be 
issued. 

In  1403,  the  tchao  of  the  Mings  had  &Uea  to  a 
heavy  discount.    The  Emperor  Tching«tsoa  re- 
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newed  tbe  prohibition  to  use  gold  and  silyer 
in  exchanges,  whosoerer  did  so  was  to  be  punished 
as  forgers  of  the  Imperial  ordinances. 

In  1426,  the  tchao  which  were  worn  ont  were 
called  in,  In  1450,  Ya-tsong  forbade  even  copper 
money  to  be  used  in  commerce.  In  1455,  his 
snccessor,  King-ty,  ordered  all  the  current  tchao 
to  be  called  in  and  burnt  In  1467,  Chnn-tsong 
ordered  all  payments,  both  private  and  public,  to 
be  made,  one  half  in  specie  and  one  half  in  tchao. 

Tbe  last  time  tbe  tchao  are  mentioned  in  history 
is  in  1489,  when  the  Emperor  Hiao-tsong  issued 
a  deci*ee  against  the  government  officials  and  rich 
men  speculating  in  tchao.  After  this,  metallic 
money  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  circu- 
lation. In  1576,  silver  was  generally  used  in 
commerce.-  In  1593,  in  a  work  called  Souan-fa- 
Umg'tsongy  which  is  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  prices  are  usually  esti- 
mated in  silver  ounces,  but  sometimes  in  tchao. 
In  one  place  500  paper  ounces  are  estimated  as 
equal  to  one  silver  ounce,  though  in  another  place 
the  depreciation  stated  is  not  so  great.  In  the 
introduction  tchao  are  mentioned  as  legal  tender 
as  well  as  silver.  Then  from  1160  to  the  end  of 
the  16th  century  inconvertible  paper  money  had  a 
forced  currency  in  China,  and  displayed  exactly 
the  same  phenomeua  as  have  been  so  often  seen 
in  modern  times  in  £arope  and  America. 

In  1644,  the  Mantcbous  or  Tartars  conquered 
all  China,  and  seeing  that  tbe  paper  money  was 
quite  discredited,  aud  had  been  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  tbe  Ming. dynasty 
they  totally  suppressed  it.  In  this  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  extreme,  and  great  desti'uction 
to  commerce  was  caused  by  tbe  prohibition  to  use 
anything  but  specie  in  any  transaction.  Tbe 
Tartar  Government  has  never  issued  anything  but 
specie,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  fianks  in 
China  which  issue  notes,  as  an  account  is  given  of 
some  in  the  Chinese  Repository  for  1846.  But 
that  only  describes  those  issued  in  one  town,  and 
we  have  no  knowledge  bow  far  their  use  is 
general. 

We  have  given  this  account  of  Chinese  paper 
money  because  we  are  not  aware  that  any  ac«* 
count  of  it  has  ever  been  published  in  English, 
and  it  may  probably  be  new  to  our  reatlers  to 
learn  that  all  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
displayed  in  Europe  and  America  by  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  were  exhibited  in  China  many  cen- 
turies ago.  We  even  find  that  there  were 
strenuous  a^lvocates  for  tbe  •'  Currency  Principle  " 
in  China  500  years  ago.  We  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  discover  whether  they  bad  banks  for 
tbe  purpose  of  discounting  bills  of  exchange, 
They  bad  issues  of  paper  in  exchange  for  specie, 
and  also  government  paper  money,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  they  bad  what  we  call  a  solid  paper 
credit,  that  is  instruments  of  credit  created  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  commerce,  aud  then 
extinguished ;  which  is  tbe  only  system  of  paper 
which  is  not  followed  by  depreciation. 

The  fii*st  paper  money  that  we  are  aware  of  in 
Europe,  was  that  issued  by  tbe  City  of  Milan,  in 
tbe  13th  century,  mentioned  by  Cibrario,  who 
quotes  Giulmi  Memorie  di  JktilanOy  YU.  540. 
This  issue  was  paid  off,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
the  Italian  cities  ever  again  availed  themselves  of 
80  obvious,  but  so  dangerous  an  expedient. 


We  need  not  load  our  pages  with  circumstantial 
accounts  of  the  paper  money  of  other  countries, 
such  as  Bussia,  Austria,  &c.,  as  tbe  story  is  tbe 
same  in  all.  The  history  of  the  Assignats,  Law*s 
Mississippi  scheme,  and  the  paper  money  of  the 
American  colonies,  furnish  ample  materials  to 
study  tbe  pathology  of  the  subject  without  repeat- 
ing tbe  wearisome  details. 

Tbe  nearest  approach  to  paper  money  which 
has  been  in  England,  were  the  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  England  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  But 
the  government  strenuously  repudiated  the  oame 
of  paper  money,  and  Bank  Notes  were  never 
actually  made  legal  tender.  Tbe  issues  were 
never  made  by  tbe  Government  but  by  tbe  Bank, 
who,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe  history  of  Banking  in 
England,  resisted  the  importunities  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
If  Mr.  Pitt  had  bad  tbe  power  in  bis  own  bands, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  would  have  run  just  the 
same  course  as  so  many  others  have  done,  before 
and  since.  When  tbe  Bank  stopped  in  1797,  it 
was  expected  that  the  notes  would  fall  to  a  heavy 
discount,  as  they  had  done  in  1696,  but  this  did 
not  happen,  ^o  sensible  depreciation  took  place 
till  1801,  when  the  great  scarcity  of  coin,  and  the 
demand  fur  gold  caused  by  the  commercial  crisis 
in  Germany,  coupled  with  the  absurd  usury  laws, 
which  prevented  gold  finding  its  natural  price 
here,  caused  immense  quantities  to  be  exported. 
This,  of  course,  raised  tbe  paper  price  of  gold. 
Lord  King,  and  other  able  writers,  then  ealled 
public  attention  to  tbe  fact,  and  proclaimed  tbe 
doctrine,  which  was  perfectly  well  understood  in 
America  60  years  before,  that  tbe  rise  of  tbe 
market  price  of  specie  was,  in  fkct,  tbe  proof  and 
tbe  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  In 
a  year  or  two,  however,  the  market,  or  paper, 
price  fell  to  about  £4,  and  the  depreciation 
being  so  slight  was  comparatively  little  felt. 
But  Cobbett  continued  to  maintain  tbe  doc- 
trine that  it  was  depreciated,  in  his  Register. 
Gold  contmued  at  about  £4  in  paper  per  ounce 
till  1809,  when  tbe  counby  banks  having  mul- 
tiplied to  an  inordinate  extent,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  having  immensely  extended  its  issues, 
and  thereby  fostering  an  extravagant  commercial 
speculation,  tbe  paper  price  of  gold  began  rapidly 
to  rise.  It  was  at  this  period  Ricardo,  who  had 
attained  a  distinguished  position  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  came  forward  and  republished  the 
doctrines  of  Lord  King,  that  tbe  high  price  of 
bullion  was  the  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  tbe 
paper.  This  pamphlet  appeared  at  a  fortunate 
period  for  the  author,  as  the  increased  price  of 
gold  rapidly  became  serious,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  In  1810,  tbe  celebrated 
Bullion  Committee  was  appointed,  which  adopted 
tbe  doctrine  that  the  rise  of  the  market  price  of 
gold  and  tbe  fall  of  tbe  foreign  exchange  was  the 
proof  and  tbe  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  tbe 
paper.  Tbe  recommendations  of  the  Report  were 
rejected  by  Parliament,  and  tbe  price  of  gold  con- 
tinued to  rise  till  181 5.  In  that  and  the  following 
year  there  was  a  great  destruction  of  country 
banks,  and  a  vast  amount  of  their  issues  being 
cleared  away,  the  value  of  tbe  remaining  paper  rose 
very  nearly  to  par,  and  contmued  so  till  the  end  of 
1818,  when,  owing  again  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Bank,  it  became  depreciated  for  a  year  or  so. 
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Table  shewing  the  chief  variations  in  the  Market 
Price  of  Gold  Bullion  from  1790  to  IS19,  and  the 
real  value  of  the  Bank  Note  during  the  restriction. 


Market  Price 

Real  Value 

of 

of  the 

Gold   Bullion. 

Bank  Note. 

£    8. 

cL 

£  «.   d. 

Jan.         1790  ) 

to 

8  17 

6 

Aug.  25, 1797 

Sept.    1,1797 

^  iD 

8  17  lOi 

10    0 

Oct    19,  1798  ) 

Get    26, 1798  i 
Sept.  13, 1799  ) 

8  17 

9 

1    0    0 

Sept.  20, 1799  ] 

to 

No  Quotation. 

April   6.1804 

April  13, 1804 

to 

■ 

4    0 

0 

0  19    6 

Oct    15,1805. 

July        1808 

No  Quotation. 

Feb.        1809 

4  10 

0 

0  17    4 

May        1809 

4  11 

0 

0  17    1-7 

Jan.         1810 

4  13 

3 

0  16    9-3 ' 

Oct     9, 1810 

4    5 

0 

0  18    4-2 

Feb.    12,1811 

4  12 

0 

0  16  11-4 

Mar.  26, 1811 

4  16 

0 

0  16    3 

Oct.    25,1811 

4  18 

0 

0  15  11 

Oct      2, 1812 

5    7 

0 

0  14    5 

Jan.   22,1813 

5    4 

0 

0  16    0 

Aug.    6. 1813 
Feb.         1814 

6  10 

0 

0  14    2 

5    8 

0 

0  14    4-2 

April  12, 1814 
May  31,1814 

5    6 

0 

0  14    9 

5    3 

0 

0  15    17 

June    7,1814 

6    0 

0 

0  15    7-2 

June  28, 1814 

4  10 

0 

0  17    4 

Sept  20, 1814 

4    6 

0 

0  18    1-6 

Nov.  15, 1814 

4    8 

0 

0  17    8-7 

AprU   4,1815 

6    7 

0 

0  14    6 

June    9, 1815 

6    5 

0 

0  14  10 

June  30,  1815 

6    0 

0 

0  15    7-2 

July     7, 1815 

4  14 

0 

0  16    7-2 

Aug.     4, 1815 

4  10 

0 

0  17    4 

Sept  15,  1815 

4    9 

0 

0  17    6-3 

Oct    13,1815 

4    3 

0 

0  18    9-5 

Jan.     2, 1816 

4    2 

0 

0  19    0-3 

April    9,  1816 

4    1 

0 

0  19    31 

April  23,  1816 

4    0 

0 

0  19    6 

July     9,  1816 

3  19 

0 

0  19    8-7 

Oct      8,  1816  ) 

to' 

3  18 

6 

0  19  10-2 

April   4,  1817  ) 

April  18,  1817 

3  19 

0 

0  19    87 

July   18,1817 

4    0 

0 

0  19    6 

Jan.   28,1818 

4    1 

0 

0  19    3-1 

Feb.   13,1818 

4    2 

6 

0  18  11 

Oct     6, 1818 

4    2 

0 

0  19    0-3 

Jan.   22,1819 

4    3 

0 

0  18    9-5 

On  thb  Regulation  op  a  Pafbb  Cubbbngt. 
We  have  in  the  article  Cbedit,  as  well  as  in 
this  one,  shewn  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  Political  Economy  to  under- 
stand that  instruments  of  Credit,  such  as  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  Bank  Credits,  &C.,  are 
separate  and  independent  articles  of  property, 
wholly  distinct  from  money  and  commodities, 
and  that  they  do  not  represent  money,  as  Bills  of 
Lading  represent  goods.  However,  they  only 
maintain  their  value  through  the  belief  and 
confidence  that  they  can  be  exchanged  for  money, 
and  if  that  belief  or  confidence  fail,  their  whole 
value  vanishes  into  air.  When  we  consider  the 
colossal  amount  of  this  property,  which  exists  in 
modern  times,  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of 
millions  in  value,  the  destruction  of  which  is  in 


every  respect  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  any 
other  species  of  tangible  property,  we  can  at  once 
see  the  amazing  importance  of  the  question  as  to 
the  best  methodof  maintaining  the  value  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  guarding  against  its  liability  to  destmc- 
tion.  When  we  consider  that  the  value  of  this  species 
of  property  in  this  country  on  a  moderate  estimate 
cannot  be  placed  at  less  than  £1,000,000,000, 
and  that  the  cash  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
£70,000,000,  we  see  that  the  value  of  the  credit 
is  somewhat  in  what  physicists  would  call  a  posi- 
tion of  unstable  equilibrium.  This  wonderfhl 
mass  of  property  may,  if  mismanaged,  come  to 
resemble  what  is  said  to  have  taken  place  upon 
opening  the  tombs  of  some  Etrurian  Kings. 
There  appeared  to  be  the  form  of  a  man  reposing 
and  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  but,  upon  the 
slightest  vibration  disturbing  the  atmosphere,  it 
immediately  sank  into  a  few  spoonftills  of  dost. 

All  theories  of  paper  currency,  however  num- 
erous and  perplexed  they  may  appear,  may  be 
reduced  to  three  varieties : — 

1.  To  issue  paper  based  upon  Bullion. 

2.  To  issue  paper  based  upon  Land,  the  Public 

Funds,  or  upon  commodities. 

3.  To  issue  an  inconvertible  currency,  that  is 

paper  money. 

We  have  already  given  sufficient  examples  of 
the  last  of  these,  and  as  the  advocates  of  such  a 
plan  in  this  country  are,  we  believe,  almost  if  not 
quite  extinct,  we  may  pass  it  over  as  not  worth 
arguing  about.  The  second  theory  is  John 
Law*s«  and  as  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  it 
under  Law,  we  refer  to  that  article.  We  may 
confine  our  attention  to  the  first  alone,  which 
makes  bullion  the  only  proper  basis  of  a  paper 
currency. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are  divided 
into  two  sects.  The  one  maintains  that  bank 
notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  alone  are 
currency,  and  excludes  all  other  forms  of  paper 
credit  from  that  title;  and  they  maintain  this 
doctrine — 

That  if  bank  notes  are  permitted  to  be  istued 
they  ought  to  be  exactly  equal  in  quantity  to  the  com 
they  displace. 

This  IS  called  the  Cubbbngt  Pbinciflb. 

The  other  party  maintains  that  this  limitation 
is  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  too  severe.  They 
say  that  if  the  notes  are  made  payable  on  demand, 
and  are,  practically  speaking,  convertible  at  the 
will  of  the  holder,  that  the  extent  of  these  issues 
may  safely  very  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of 
specie  that  would  be  in  circulation  under  a  purely 
metallic  currency.  They  say  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  judging  by  the  absolute  numerical 
quautity  of  paper  whether  it  is  excessive  or  not, 
and  that  the  only  test  whether  paper  is  excessive 
or  not  is  to  be  found  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion 
and  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

On  the  currency  PRINCIPIJE. 

We  saw  in  the  preceding  account  of  Chinese 
paper  money  that  when  the  Government  bad 
brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  the  deepest 
distress  by  their  extravagant  issues  of  pap^ 
money,  a  writer  sighed  for  the  days  when  no 
paper  was  issued  except  in  exchange  for  specie, 
and  specie  was  exchanged  for  paper.  This  is 
the  first  instance,  that  we  are  aware  of,  of  the 
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doctrine  which  is  called  the  Cubrenct  Prin- 
ciple. The  next  enunciation  of  it  that  we  are 
aware  of  is  in  John  Law*s  Money  and  Trade 
Considered^  p.  73,  edit  1755,  where  ho  says: — 
^'Sorne  are  against  all  banks  where  the  money 
does  not  lie  pledged  equal  to  the  credit" 

It  was  np<>n  this  principle  that  the  Banks  of 
Venice,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh  were  con- 
structed.    These  places  were  the  centres  of  a 
great  foreign  commerce,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, an  immense  quantity  of  coin  of  all  sorts, 
of  different  countries  and   denominations,  was 
brought  by  the  foreigners  who  resorted  to  them. 
These  coins  were,  moreover,  greatly  clipped,  worn, 
and  diminished.    This  degraded  state  of  the  cur- 
rent  coin  produced    intolerable  inconvenience, 
disorder,  and  confusion  among  merchants,  who, 
when  they  had  to  make  or  receive  payment  of 
their  bills^  had  to  offer  or  receive  a  bagful  of  all 
sorts  of  different  coins.    The  settlement  of  these 
bills,  therefore,  involved  perpetual  disputes, — 
which  coins  were  to  be  received,  and  which  were 
not,  and  how  much  each  was  to  count  for.    In 
order  to  remedy  this,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  fixed  uniform  standard  of  payment 
should  be  devised,  to  ensure  regularity  and  a 
just  dischai'ge  of  debts.    In  order  to  do  this,  the 
magistrates  of  these  cities  instituted  a  Bank  of 
Deposit,  in  which    every  merchant   placed  all 
their    coins   of  different  weights  and  nations, 
'i'hese  were  all  weighed,  and  the  bank  gave  him 
credit,  either  in  the  form  of  notes,  or  an  entry  in 
their  books,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  real 
amount  of  the  bullion  deposited.    The  owner  of 
this  credit  was  entitled  to  have  a  certain  quantity 
of  coin  of  full  weight  on  demand.    These  credits, 
therefore,  always  insmred  a  uniform  standaid  of 
payment,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  bills  upon 
the  respective  cities,  above  a  certain    amount 
should  be  paid  in  these  credits,  which  were  called 
bank  money.     The  consequence  was  evident :  as 
this  bank  money  was  always  exchangeable  for 
money  of  full  weight  on  demand,  it  was  always 
at  a  premium,  or  agio^  as  compared  with  the 
corrcnt  money.    The  difference  was  usually  from 
5  to  9  per  cent,  in  the  different  cities.    The  ex- 
pression, a^io  or  premium,  is  likely  to  mislead, 
because  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  bank  money 
that  was  the  true  standard,  and   the  cmrent 
money  that  was  at  a  discount. 

These  banks  professed  to  keep  all  these  coins 
and  bullion  in  their  vaults.  They  made  no  use 
of  them  in  the  way  of  business,  as  by  way  of 
discounting  bills.  Thus  the  credit  created  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  specie  deposited,  and  their 
sole  business  was  to  exchange  specie  for  paper, 
and  paper  for  specie. 

They  were  examples  of  the  CuBRBNcr  Prin- 
CIPI.E,  and  they  are  the  models  to  which  many 
peraons  would  wish  to  see  all  banks  reduced, 
and  we  shall  see  that  they  maintain  that  paper 
should  fluctuate  in  quantity  exactly  as  a  metallic 
currency  would  do  if  ther*  were  no  paper ;  and 
that  if  paper  is  substituted  for  specie,  it  can  only 
maintain  an  equality  of  value  with  specie  by 
being  exactly  equal  in  quantity  to  what  the  specie 
would  have  been  if  there  were  no  paper. 

Those  who  support  this  doctrine,  however,  in 
modern  times,  rely  probably  upon  some  passages 
in  Adam  Smith,  which  we  shall  now  lay  before 
onr  readers  and  examine.    In  B.  ii.  c.  11  (p,  126, 


Mcculloch's  edition)  Smith  speaks  of  the  substi- 
tution of  a  paper  currency  for  money,  and  says 
that  the  way  in  which  this  tends  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Society'  is  ijot  very  obvious,  and 
which  he  then  endeavours  to  explain.  After 
saying  that  a  banker,  who  has  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  may  substitute  his  own 
notes  for  specie,  and  support  their  credit  by 
keeping  perhaps  only  one-fifth  in  specie,  he 
shews  what  becomes  of  the  remaining  specie. 
He  says : — 

"Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole 
circulating  money  of  some  particular  country 
amounted,  at  a  particular  time,  to  one  million 
sterling,  that  sum  being  then  sufficient  for  circu- 
lating the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  some  time 
thereafter  different  banks  and  bankers  issued 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  to  the  extent 
of  one  million,  reserving  in  their  different  coffers 
£200,000  for  answering  occasional  demands. 
There  would  remain,  therefore,  in  circulation 
£800,000  hi  gold  and  silver,  and  a  million  of 
bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  paper  and  money  together.  But  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
had  before  required  only  one  million  to  circulate 
and  distribute  it  to  its  proper  consumers,  and 
that  annual  produce  cannot  he  immediately  auff" 
mented  by  these  operations  of  banking.  One 
million  therefore  will  be  sufficient  to  circulate  it 
after  them.  The  goods  to  be  bought  and  sold 
being  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  same 
qnanti^  of  money  will  be  sufficient  for  buying 
and  selling  them.  The  channel  of  circulation, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  such  au  expression,  will 
remain  precisely  the  same  as  before.  One  million 
we  have  supposed  sufficient  to  fill  that  channel. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  poured  into  it  beyond  this 
sum  cannot  run  In  it,  but  must  overflow.  One 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  are 
poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
therefore  must  overflow,  that  sum  being  over  and 
above  what  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of 
the  country.  But  though  this  sum  cannot  be 
employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  idle.  It  will  therefore  be  sent  abroad,  in 
order  to  seek  that  profitable  employment  which 
it  cannot  find  at  homo.  But  the  papei  cannot  go 
abroad,  because  at  a  distance  from  the  banks 
which  issue  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which 
payment  of  it  can  be  enacted  by  law,  it  will  not 
be  received  in  common  payments.  Gold  and 
silver,  therefore,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  will  be  sent  abroad,  and  the 
channel  of  home  circulation  will  remain  filled 
with  a  million  of  paper,  inst-ead  of  the  million  of 
those  metals  which  filled  it  before. 

**  But  though  so  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  is  thus  sent  abroad,  we  must  not  imagine 
that  it  is  sent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its 
proprietors  make  a  present  of  it  to  foreign  nations. 
They  will  exchange  it  for  foreign  goods  of  some 
kind  or  another,  in  order  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption either  of  some  other  foreign  counti7,  or 
of  their  own. 

*'  If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  goods  in  one 
foreign  country,  in  order  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  another,  or  in  what  is  called  the 
carrying  trade,  whatever  profit  they  make  will 
be  an  addition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own 
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country.    It  is  like  a    new    fund   created  for 
( arrying  on  a  new  trade." 

Smith  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  various 
methods  in  which  he  considers  such  a  course  will 
augment  the  revenue  of  the  country.  And  we 
observe  this,  that  though  he  makes  the  arbitrary 
assertion  that  the  annual  prodace  cannot  be 
immediately  augmented  by  the  operations  of 
banking,  a  dogma  which  we  shall  consider  here- 
after, he  expressly  says  that  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  the  country  .ire  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  exported.  Thus 
we  see  that  he  expressly  says  that  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  incrtaned  by  the  amount  of  the 
credit  created. 

In  the  next  page  he  says: — 

"When  paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  the  quantity  of  the 
materials,  tools,  and  maintenance  which  the 
whole  circulating  capital  can  supply,  may  be 
increased  by  the  whole  value  of  gold  and  silver 
which  used  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  them. 
The  whole  value  of  the  gieat  Mhcel  of  circulation 
and  distribution  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  and  distributed  by  means  of  it.  ♦  «  » 
When,  therefore,  by  the  substitution  of  paper, 
the  gold  and  silver  necessary  for  circulation  is 
reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  pai't  of  the  former 
quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of 
the  four-  fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  which  are 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  it  must 
make  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  quantity 
of  that  industry,  and  consequently  to  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour.*' 

Thus  we  see  that  Smith  first  of  all  says  that 
the  operations  of  banking  can  make  no  increase 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  country,  and  then 
be  says  that  it  must  make  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  it ! 

At  p.  130,  he  says  :— "  The  whole  paper  money 
of  every  kindy  which  can  easily  circulate  in  any 
countiy,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  or 
which  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same) 
would  circulate  if  there  was  no  paper  money. 
♦  ♦  Should  the  circulating  paper  at  any  time 
exceed  that  sum,  as  the  excess  could  neither  be 
sent  abroad  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  it  must  immediately  return  upon 
the  banks  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.*' 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  loose 
character  of  the  dogmatic  assertions  contained  in 
this  extract.  What  is  the  "  whole  paper  money 
of  every  kind  ?'*  What  does  he  mean  by  "  easily 
circulate  ?*' 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Thornton  on  this  pas- 
sage are  so  good  that  we  will  lay  them  before 
our  readers.  He  says  (Essay  on  Paper  Credit, 
J).  44)  **  Does  Dr.  Smith  mean  to  include,  in  his 
idea  of  the  uhole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which 
can  "  easily  circulate,"  ail  the  bills  of  exchange 
of  a  country,  or  does  he  not  P  And  does  he  also 
include  interest  notes,  Exchequer  bills,  and  India 
bonds,  and  those  other  articles  which  very  much 
resemble  bills  of  exchange  ?  In  an  earlier  part 
of  his  chapter  he  has  this  observation  :  *'  There 
are  diflerent  sorts  of  paper  money ;  but  the  cir- 
culating notes  of  banks  and  bankers  aie  the 
species  which  is  best  known,  and  which 
seems  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.**  We  are 
lod  to  judge   by  this  passage,  and  also  bv  the 


term  "  paper  money  of  every  kind,"  in  the  pas- 
sage before  quoted  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  in- 
clude bills  of  exchange ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  all 
the  bills  of  exchange  of  a  country  are  to  be 
added  to  the  bank  notes  which  circulate,  it  be- 
comes, then,  so  manifest,  that  the  whole  of  the 
paper  must  be  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  money  which  would  circulate  if  there  were 
no  paper ;  that  we  feel  surprised  that  the  erro- 
neousness  of  the  position  did  not  strike  Dr. 
Smith  himself.  He  introduces,  indeed,  the  quali- 
fying word  "easily;"  he  speaks  of  *^  the  whole 
paper  money  of  every  kind  which  can  easily  cir- 
culate." But  the  term,  as  I  apprehend,  is  meant 
only  to  refer  to  an  easy,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
forced  paper  circulation  ;  for  it  is  on  the  subject 
of  a  forced  circulation  that  a  great  part  of  his 
obsei'vations  turn.  He  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  distinction  on  which 
I  have  dwelt,  of  a  more  slow  and  a  more  rapid 
circulation  ;  a  thi?  g  which  is  quite  different  from 
an  ea.sy  and  a  difficult  cumulation.  He  appears, 
in  short,  not  at  all  to  have  reflected  how  false  his 
maxim  is  rendered  (if  laid  down  in  the  terms 
which  he  has  used)  both  by  the  different  degrees 
of  rapidity  of  circulation  which  generally  belong 
to  the  two  different  classes  of  paper  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  also  by  the  different  degrees  of 
rapidity  which  may  likewise  belong  U^  the  circula- 
tion of  the  same  kinds  of  paper,  and  even  of  the 
same  guineas,  at  different  times. 

"The  error  of  Dr.  Smith,  then,  is  this— he 
represents  the  whole  paper,  which  can  easily  cir- 
culate when  there  are  no  guineas,  to  be  the  same 
in  quantity  with  the  guineas  which  would  circu- 
late if  there  were  no  paper  ;  whereas,  it  ia  the 
quantity  not  of**  the  thing  which  circulates," 
that  is  of  the  thing  which  is  copafr/e  of  circulation, 
but  of  the  actual  circulation  which  should  rather 
be  spoken  of  as  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
quantity  of  circulating  paper,  that  is  of  paper 
capable  of  circulation  may  be  great,  and  yet  the 
quantity  of  actual  circulation  may  be  small,  or 
vice  versa.  The  same  note  may  either  effect  ten 
payments  in  one  da}',  or  one  payment  in  ten 
days;  and  one  note,  therefore,  wDl  effect  the 
same  payments  in  the  one  case  which  it  would 
require  a  hundred  notes  to  effect  in  the  other." 

To  shew  how  utterly  futile  the  notion  of 
Adam  Smith  is,  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  £100,  with  20  indorsements 
on  it,  is  equivalent  to  20  bills  of  exchange  of 
£100  each,  so  that  it  purely  depends  upon  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  whether  there  is  a 
single  bill  of  £100,  or  20  bills  for  £100  in  circn- 
lation. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Currency  Principle 
as  it  appeal's  in  Smith,  and  we  can  clearly  see 
that  it  is  a  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  destitute  of 
the  smallest  shadow  of  proof,  and  the  history  of 
Banking  in  Scotland  proves  its  utter  fsdsehood. 
We  have  fully  explained  under  Cash  Credit  the 
mechanism  of  that  part  of  Scotch  banking.  Now, 
when  to  promote  a  public  work  or  anything  else, 
a  Scotch  bank  creates  a  credit,  and  issues  a 
quantity  of  notes,  what  pretence  is  there  for 
saying  that  they  only  replace  a  quantity  of  specie 
that  was  already  in  existence  ?  Is  it  not  dear 
that  they  are  in  excess  of  the  metallic  specie? 
But  they  produce  exactly  the  same  effects  as  if 
the}  were  specie,  and  therefore  ihey  are  capital 
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as  much  as  money  woald  be.  Adam  Smith  only 
asserts  the  truth  of  the  proposition  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  commerce  remains  the  same.  But 
what  need  is  there  that  the  commerce  should 
remain  the  same  P  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mcrce  may  be  immensely  extended  by  this 
means. 

The  doctrine  of  Smith,  that  the  paper  money 
of  every  kind  that  can  easily  circulate  in  any 
country  is  only  equal  to  what  the  specie  would  t 
have  been  if  there  were  no  paper,  is  manifestly  j 
false,  if  bills  of  exchange  be  included  under  the  ! 
term  as  Smith  clearly  includes  them. 

The  sect^  however,  who  support  this  principle  \ 
in  the  present  day,  rigorously  exclude  all  forms  of  , 
paper  credit  from  the  designation  of  currency,  I 
except  Bank  Notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
and  they  maintain  that  the  doctrine  is  true  re-  : 
gRrding  them.  This  sect  comprehends  Lord  ' 
Ovcrstone,  Colonel  Torrens,  Mr.  Norman,  and  ■ 
some  othei*s.  Their  opinions  have  been  so  fully  i 
quoted  already  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  ' 
article,  that  we  need  not  repeat  them  here 

We  shall  now  examine  Mr.  Mill's  opinions. 
In  the  Preliminary  Remarks  to  vol  i ,  he  says  :— 
•'Further  consideration  shewed  that  the  uses  of 
money  are  in  no  respect  promoted  by  increasing 
the  quantity  which  exists  and  circulates  in  a 
country ;  the  service  which  it  performs  being  as 
well  rendered  by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate 
amount."  The  slightest  experience  of  reality 
shews  that  this  dogma  is  utterly  unfounded.  Is 
it  really  to  be  believed  that  the  introduction  of 
fre«h  money  can  produce  no  benefit  to  a  country  ? 
Such  a  statement  only  requires  to  be  made  to  be 
refute  by  general  experience. 

In  B.  III.  cap.  13.  §  5,  he  says— "AuDther  of 
the  fallacies  from  which  the  advocates  of  an  incon- 


tion  must,  if  the  notes  are  convertible,  be  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  new  issue  would  again  set  in 
motion  the  same  train  of  consequences  by  which 
the  gold  coin  had  already  been  expelled.  The 
metals  would,  as  before,  be  required  for  exporta- 
tion, and  would  be  for  that  purpose  demanded 
from  the  banks  to  the  full  extent  of  the  super- 
fiuons  notes,  which  thus  could  not  possibly  be 
retained  in  circulation." 

In  B.  III.  ch.  8.  §  2,  he  says— "It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  this  ratio  would  be  i)recbely  that 
in  which  the  quantity  of  money  had  been  in- 
creased. [He  is  speaking  of  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  money.]  If  the  whole  money 
in  circulation  was  doubled,  prices  would  be 
doubled.  If  it  was  only  increased  one  fourth, 
prices  would  rise  one  fourth." 

We  have  only  now  to  consider  the  mechanism 
of  Banking  to  see  that  it  at  once  gives  the  death- 
blow to  all  these  brain-spun  theories  about  the 
Currency  Principle,  and  to  shew  how  futile  it  is 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  carried  out  in  this 
country. 

The  early  bankers,  as  we  have  shewn,  received 
money  on  deposit,  for  which  they  gave  tlicii*  notes. 
By  doing  so  therefore  they  only  gave  paper  for 
specie,  and  if  they  had  stopped  there,  that  would 
have  been  the  CuiTency  Principle.  But  by  doing 
so  they  would  have  made  no  profit  for  their 
trouble,  unless  they  had  received  a  commission  on 
the  money  they  kept.  But  on  the  contrary,  they 
paid  interest  for  its  use.  They  made  profits  by 
discounting  commercial  bills.  And  this  they  did, 
not  by  lending  out  the  money  they  received,  as 
is  commonly  but  erroneously  supposed,  but  by 
giving  their  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 
Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  amount  of 
notes  so  advanced  was  in  addition  to  the  metallic 


vertible  currency  derive  support  is  the  notion,  |  currency,  and  therefore  a  robbery  according  to 


that  an  increase  of  the  currency  quickens  indus- 
try. This  idea  was  set  afloat  by  Hume,  in  his 
Kssay  on  Money,  and  has  had*  many  devotea 
adherents  since."  Not  only  has  it  had  many 
devoted  adherents  since,  but  it  had  many  devoted 


Mr.  Mill,  and  so  far  a  violation  of  the  Currency 
Principle.  By  this  means  they  multiplied  their 
issues  many  times  gieater  than  the  amount  of 
specie  they  held,  and  though  of  course  a  certain 
amount    would    be    demanded    in    specie,    yet 


adherents  long  before  Hume  was  born,  as  eveiy  |  expei'ience  would  show  that  they  could  safely 


one  the  least  acquainted  with  economical  litera- 
ture knows  well  enough,  and  as  every  one  knows 
to  be  true  who  has  studied  economical  history. 

He  then  says,  §  6— "The  substitution  of  paper 
for  metallic  currency  is  a  national  gain,  any  far- 
ther  increase  of  paper  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of 
robbery* 

"  An  issue  of  notes  is  a  manifest  gain  to  the 
issuers,  who,  until  the  notes  are  returned  for  pay- 
ment, obtain  the  use  of  them  as  it  they  were  a 
real  capital ;  and  so  long  as  the  notes  arc  no  per- 
manent addition  to  the  currency,  but  merely  su- 
persede gold  or  silver  to  the  same  amount,  the 


maintain  in  cii'cnlation  about  eight  or  ten  times 
the  amount  they  held  in  specie. 

We  will  now  recall  to  our  readers  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  was 
founded  by  the  subscription  of  £1,200,000  in 
money  to  forward  the  war  with  France.  This 
money  was  advanced  to  Government,  and  put 
into  circulation.  But- the  Bank  was  authorised 
to  create,  and  issue  notes  to  an  equal  amount  in 
the  discount  of  bills  and  loans,  and  the  annual 
sum  paid  by  the  Government  was  supposed  to  be 
sufiicient  to  maintain  their  credit,  or  converti- 
bility.   Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  sum  of 


gain  of  the  issuer  is  a  loss  to  no  one;  it  is  obtained  j  £1,200,000  in  notes  was  so  mvLcXx  added  to  the 


by  saving  to  the  community  the  expense  of  the 
more  costly  material.  But  if  theie  is  no  gold  or 
silver  to  be  superseded — if  the  notes  are  added 
to  the  currency,  instead  of  being  substituted  for 
the  metallic  part  of  it— all  holders  of  currency 
lose  by  the  depreciation  of  its  value,  the  exact 
eiuivalent  of  what  the  issuer  gains." 

Again  in  B.  III.  ch.  22.  §  3,  he  says—"  When 
met^lic  money  had  been  entirely  superseded  and 
expelled  from  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of 
an  equal  amount  of  bank  notes,  any  attempt  to 
keep  a  still  further  quantity  of  paper  in  circnla- 


previously-existing  metallic  currency — and  there- 
fore robbery  according  to  Mr.  Mill— and,  by  so 
much,  a  violation  of  the  Currency  Principle. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  gather  distinctly 
what  were  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  at  its  foundation.  It  appears 
to  be  clear  that  they  did  not  use  cheques,  as  John 
Law,  writing  upwards  of  twentv  years  afterwards, 
says  that  they  were  not  used  in  London  then. 
But  the  increased  powers  of  issue  the  Bank  ac- 
quired, enabled  them  in  a  very  short  time  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  discount  from  8  per  cent,  to  3  per 
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cent.  This  shows  how  utterly  unfounded  is 
Mr  Mill's  assertion,  B.  III.,  c.  xxiii ,  §  4 — "  An 
increase  of  the  currency  has  in  itself  no  effect,  and 
is  incapable  of  having  any  effect  on  the  rate  of 
interest  " 

But  as  the  favourers  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 
allege  that  the  Currency  Principle  is  carried  into 
effect  by  that  Act,  we  will  show  how  utterly  fu- 
tile such  a  notion  is.  That  Act  permits  a  certain 
amount  of  issues  to  be  made  on  public  securities, 
and  all  above  that  must  be  covered  by  bullion 
actually  deposited,  so  that  the  amount  of  issues 
p<!rmitted  always  varies  with  the  specie  in  its 
vaults.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Currency 
Principle.  But  the  least  consideration  will  show 
that  such  a  notion  is  a  delusion.  The  Bank  pur- 
chased the  fourteen  millions  of  securities  with 
money  advanced  to  Government,  and  on  the 
security  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  allowed  to  issue 
fourteen  millions  of  notes.  Is  it  not  quite  clear 
that  these  fourteen  millions  of  notes  are  an  addi- 
tion to  the  mass  of  the  Currency,  just  as  the  first 
£1,200,000  of  notes  were  an  addition  to  the  then 
existing  specie?  But  more  than  that.  The 
Bank  makes  advances  by  means  of  credits  created 
In  its  books  called  deposits,  and  in  a  vast  quantity 
of  cases  these  are  not  turned  into  notes  at  all,  but 
are  operated  upon  by  means  of  cheques.  Now  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  an  augmentation  of  the  Cur- 
rency just  as  much  as  if  they  were  notes,  and  yet 
they  are  taken  no  account  of  bv  the  supporters  of 
the  Currency  Principle !  These  "  other  De- 
posits,** as  they  are  called  in  the  Bank  Accounts, 
may  be  largely  increased  without  any  increase  of 
the  notes  in  circulation,  and  they  are  counted  as 
nothing  by  the  believers  in  the  Act!  Now  what 
possible  difference  can  it  be,  whether  a  man  has 
Bank  Notes  in  his  pocket,  or  a  credit  in  the 
Bank*s  books,  which  he  can  draw  a  cheque  upon  ? 
"What  the  amount  of  operations  effected  by  means 
of  cheques  as  compared  with  those  effected  by 
means  of  notes  is,  it  is  of  course  wholly  impossible 
even  to  surmise;  but,  whatever  it  is,  and  it 
must  amount  to  many  millions  daily,  it  goes  ab> 
solutely  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  maintain  that  nothing  but  Bank  Notes  pay- 
able on  demand  are  currency ! 

The  simplest  consideration  will  show  that 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Bank  Act  carries 
out  the  Currency  Principle  must  maintain  this 
proposition— that  twice  fourteen  millions,  and 
besides  that,  a  large  and  indefinite  number  of 
millions  are  equal  to  fourteen  millions. 

We  thus  see  how  erroneous  it  is  to  suppose 
that  the  Bank  Act  carries  into  effect  the  Currency 
Principle,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  while  the 
Bank  is  permitted  to  do  any  banking  business  at 
all.  Every  bill  discounted  by  a  bank  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Currency  Principle,  and  is  an  increase 
of  the  Currency,  and  therefore  robbery,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mill. 

We  shall  now  examine  another  supposed 
attempt  to  carry  the  CuiTency  Principle  into 
effect. 

When  the  administration  of  India  was  placed 
by  Parliament  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
it  became  necessary  to  re-organise  its  finances, 
which  had  been  left  in  a  dcploroble  condition  by 
the  Company.  Mr.  James  Wilson,  who  had 
taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  and  had  founded   the  JEconomisi  news- 


paper, and  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Treasory, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  financial  autho- 
rity, was  appointed  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India.  If  there  is  any  eountry 
in  the  world  in  which  a  sound  scheme  of  paper 
currency  would  produce  greater  benefits,  or  one 
in  which  a  bad  one  would  produce  a  more  tremen- 
dous catastrophe,  that  country  is  India.  We  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Wilson's  scheme 
as  contained  in  his  despatch  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

He  says  that  in  the  advanced  stage  of  Political 
Economy  at  which  we  are  arrived,  tiiero  is  so 
much  of  general  principle  universally  admitted, 
that  many  of  the  preliminary  considerations 
may  be  stated  as  admitted  axioms  requiring 
neither  argument  nor  proof. 

One  of  these  admitted  axioms  he  states  to  be : 
*^  But  in  no  direct  way,  as  is  too  often  supposed, 
especially  by  those  who  advocate  an  inconverti- 
ble paper  currency,  can  the  available  capital  of 
a  country  be  added  to  by  an  increase  of  a  mere 
circulating  medium,  whether  it  be  metallic  or 
paper." 

So  far  is  this  from  being  true  and  nniversally 
admitted^  that  it  is  notoriously  untrue,  and  is  not 
admitted  by  any  one  who  ever  had  a  real  know- 
ledge of  business. 

He  then  says  that  in  order  to  render  paper, 
which  has  of  itself  no  intrinsic  (!)  value,  a  safe 
and  useful  subfstituto  for  coin,  there  are  certain 
conditions  which  must  attach  to  it.  Theee  may 
be  thus  stated  :— 

First. — ^The  paper  must  bo  identical  in  ex- 
changeable value  with  the  coin  it  represents. 

Second.— To  be  identical  in  value,  it  should  be 
identical  in  quantity  with  the  coin  which  is  dis- 
placed by  its  use,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
mixed  currency  of  notes  and  coin  would^  be  of 
the  same  amount  as  if  it  were  wholly  of  coin. 

Third.— All  the  laws  which  would  determine 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  coin  in  circu- 
lation, from  time  to  time,  should  apply  equally  to 
a  mixed  circulation  of  coin  and  paper ;  the  latter 
not  being  an  addition  to  the  currency^  but  only  a 
substitution  of  a  portion  of  the  coin  which  would 
otherwise  be  requiredJ** 

That  these  doctrines  are  theoretically  true 
as  parts  of  economic  science  is,  as  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated,  wholly  untenable. 
Nevertheless,  though  not  theoretically  true,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  carry  them  out  into 
practice;  and  we  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Wilson 
proposed  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  theory. 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  our  readers  know, 
issues  notes  partly  iMised,  it  is  said,  upon  public 
securities  and  partly  upon  bullion,  and  is  sup- 
posed, erroneously  as  we  have  shewn,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  Currency  Principle.  Mr.  Wilson's 
plan  was  to  found  a  paper  currency  somewhat  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  Bank  of  England — ^partly 
upon  specie  and  partly  upon  public  securities. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  the  securities  for  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  really  are. 

In  the  first  ])lace  the  Bank  bought  the  Grovem- 
ment  securities  with  money.  It  haa,  therefbre, 
these  securities  as  its  own  property.  Moreover, 
the  Bank  is  not  an  agent  of  the  Government,  it  is 
an  independent  body,  and  the  obligation  of  one 
to  the  other  is  a  bond  fide  property.  Having, 
\then,  this  amount    of   property,    the   Bank  is 
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allowed  to  issue  an  equal  amount  of  notes.  But 
it  does  not  issue  them  for  nothing.  Thejr  are  only 
issued  in  discounting  bills, — that  is  in  purchasing 
oth^r  property.  Supposing  then  the  whole  amount 
issued  in  purchasing  bills,  the  Bank  in  exchange 
tor  its  notes  would  have  acquired  an  equal  amount 
of  property  (neglecting  the  discount  for  the  sake 
of  brevity).  £^sides  that,  it  has  3  millions  of 
accumulated  rest.  Consequently,  as  a  total  se- 
curity for  the  redemption  of  its  14  millions  of 
notes,  it  has  14  millions  of  Government  securities, 
and  14  millions  of  private  securities,  and  3  millions 
of  rest,  making  31  millions  altogether.  And  thus 
it  has  an  excess  of  17  millions  of  assets  over  and 
above  all  its  liabilities,  every  farthing  of  which 
roust  be  lost  before  its  creditors  can  lose  a  penny. 
No  doubt  these  public  securities  may  become 
depreciated  in  their  value ;  but  it  is  clear  that  all 
such  loss  would  fall  on  the  bank  itself.  It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  creditors  of  the  bank 
could  ever  lose.  The  insolvency  of  the  bank  is 
therefore  a  simple  impossiblli^. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  to 
organize  an  analogous  paper  currency  for  India. 

He  proposed  to  establbh  a  currency  commission 
in  connection  with  the  Mint,  which  was  therefore 
not  a  body  independent  of  the  Government,  but 
the  mere  agent  or  servant  of  the  Government, 
and  therefore  a  part  of  the  Government,  and 
consequently  no  obligations  of  the  one  to  the 
other  was  valid  as  an  independent  security. 

Tlie  duties  of  these  Commissioners  were, 
amongst  other  things : — 

To  exchange  with  the  Treasury  and  with  pri- 
vate persons  on  demand,  notes  for  coin,  and  coin 
for  notes. 

To  purchase  at  a  fixed  price  silver,  bullion  and 
foreign  coin. 

Now  this  was  carrying  out  the  Currency  Prin- 
ciple, and  if  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  stopped  there,  that  would  have 
been  merely  substituting  paper  for  an  equal 
amount  of  coin,  and  of  course  there  would  have 
been  no  addition  to  the  currency. 

But  their  next  duty  was  to  purchase  and  hold 
public  securities  to  an  amount  not  intended  to 
exceed  two  thirds  of  the  specie  deposited  with 
them. 

Now  as  the  whole  paper  issued  in  exchange 
for  the  specie  would  be  in  circulation,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  specie  also  would  be  put  into  circu- 
lation, it  is  quite  clear  that  this  was  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  currency  to  that  amount. 

To  exhibit  the  practiced  working  of  this  scheme 
more  clearly  to  our  readers,  let  us  take  figures. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  number  252  represents 
the  specie  deposited  with  the  Commissioners. 
Then  in  exchange  for  that  they  issue  252  in  notes 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  Thus  the  specie 
and  the  paper  being  exactly  equal — that  is  the 
Currency  Principle. 

But  they  may  purchase  securities  to  the  amount 
of  two-thirds  of  their  specie,  or  to  the  amount 
of  168. 

Now  there  is  in  cu-culation  252  in  paper  paya- 
ble on  demand,  and  168  in  specie  is  added  to  it — 
making  420  of  currency. 

But  the  holders  of  the  168  in  specie  may  come 
and  deposit  it  with  the  Commissioners,  and  de- 
mand notes  in  exchange  for  it.  When  they  have 
done  this,  the  Commissioners  will  have  issued  420 


in  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  against  that  Uiey 
hold  252  in  specie,  and  168  in  public  securities. 

But  as  they  have  issued  420  in  notes  and  have 
a  reserve  of  252  in  specie,  whereas  they  are  only 
to  maintain  a  reserve  of  one  third  of  420,  or  140 
in  specie,  they  may  purchase  252—140,  or  112  of 
further  securities  with  specie.  Consequently  by 
this  means  they  throw  112  of  specie  into  circula- 
tion as  currencv,  which  is  an  increase  of  the  420 
in  notes  already  in  ch-culation,  making  a  total 
of  532. 

There  is  now  therefore  a  sum  of  532  of  notes 
in  circnlation,  for  which  the  Commissioners  hold 
252  in  specie  and  280  in  securities,  but  as  they 
need  only  hold  the  third  of  532,  or  174  in  specie, 
they  have  74  to  purchase  fresh  securities.  They 
thus  have  a  reserve  of  174  in  specie  and  354  in 
securities. 

But  the  holders  of  the  74  in  specie  may  come 
and  demand  notes  in  exchange  for  it,  and  the 
same  process  may  be  repeated,  as  is  clear,  until 
the  notes  are  issued  to  the  amount  of  three  times 
252,  or  756,  and  for  this,  if  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cess be  exhausted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  hold  252  in  specie  and  504  in 
securities. 

But  let  us  mark  the  consequences.  Suppose 
the  securities  are  purchased  at  par,  and  times  are 
peaceful,  and  affairs  flourishing,  it  may  be,  there 
might  not  be  much  danger.  But  suppose  politi- 
cal troubles  to  arise,  and  the  securities  to  be  de- 
preciated 10  or  20  per  cent.,  where  is  the  security 
for  the  notes  then  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  insolvent.  And  as  these  notes  are  payable 
on  demand,  there  would  of  course  be  a  run  for 
gold.  How  is  that  to  be  met?  By  the  sale 
of  securities — that  would  at  once  send  them  down 
to  such  a  discount  as  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Government.  But  even  then  the  Government 
would  be  bankrupt,  as  the  sum  that  might  be 
raised  by  selling  securities  would  leave  a  very 
large  uncovered  deficit. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  See  how  utterly  pre- 
posterous it  is  to  suppose  that  such  a  scheme  was 
m  any  way  analogous  to  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England  which  are  covered  by  such  an  immense 
excess  of  assets  above  liabilities.  In  fact,  the 
more  one  considers  it,  the  more  incredible  does  it 
appear  that  such  a  visionary  delusion  should  have 
emanated  from  any  man  of  sense  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Government  securities  in  the  hands 
of  their  own  agent  were  no  securities  at  all.  Di- 
rectly the  Government  bought  up  its  own  obliga- 
tions, it  is  quite  clear  they  were  extinguished. 

To  suppose  that  the  Government  holding  its 
own  securities  could  make  them  a  basis  for  paper 
issues,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  if  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  sigti 
obligations,  and  deposit  them  with  the  issue  de- 
partment, they  could  make  them  a  basis  for 
paper  issues !  Or  to  suppose  that  if  a  man  were 
to  sign  a  promissory  note  of  £1000  to  himself, 
J  and  put  it  into  his  own  pocket,  he  could  make 
^  that  a  basis  for  issuing  to  the  pnblic  a  thousand 
XI  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  I 

What  then  was  the  real  practical  result  of  this 
wonderful  financial  scheme  r  It  was  simply  this : 
By  means  of  obtaining  252  in  specie  from  the 
public,  by  a  series  of  exchanges,  it  created  252 
of  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  also  turned  504 
of  funded  debt,  of  which  only  the  interest  was 
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demandable  from  the  Government,  into  504  of 
notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand ! 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  if  this  scheme  had 
ever  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  infallibly 
brought  on  a  tremendous  financial  catastrophe, 
which  would  have  done  more  to  overthrow  the 
Government  than  half  a  dozen  mutinies.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  immediately  quashed  by  the  home 
authorities.  But  that  such  a  scheme  should  ema- 
nate from  any  one  holding  such  a  position,  is  a 
deep  disgrace  to  British  finance  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

To  shew  thai  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  country 
at  any  time  bearx  no  necessary  relation  whatever 
to  the  quantity  of  other  floods  ^c,  in  it^  or  to  their 
price. 

Many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  quantity 
of  money  in  a  country  beiars  some  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  other  things  in  it.  Thus 
Smith  says,  Book  II.  c.  2. — "What  is  the  propor- 
tion which  the  circulating  money  of  any  country 
bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce 
circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  determine.  It  has  been  computed  by  different 
authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and 
at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value.'*  Many  more 
;  have  supposed  that  variations  in  prices  are  caused 
.  by  variations  in  the  quantity  of  specie ;  or,  that 
.  the  prices  of  commodities  are  determined  by  the 
proportion  which  the  quantity  of  money  bears  to 
the  quantity  of  commodities.  That  this  is  a  very 
grievous  error  can  easily  be  shown.  Thus,  let  us 
suppose  that  two  pei^sons,  A  and  B,  are  reciprocally 
indebted  to  each  other  for  the  sale  of  goods.  Let 
us  deal  with  small  figures,  as  that  will  exhibit  the 
principle  of  the  thing  as  well  as  large  ones.  Let 
us  suppose  that  A  has  bought  goods  of  B  to  the 
amount  of  £10,  and  B  has  bought  goods  of  A  to 
the  amount  of  £13 ;  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  are  three  different  ways  of  settling  their 
dealings. 

1.  Each  may  send  a  clerk  to  the  other  with  the 
amount  of  his  debt  to  the  other.  To  settle  the 
matter  in  this  way,  would  require  £23. 

2.  A  may  cany  £10  to  B  in  discharge  of  his 
debt ;  and  B  may  pay  it  back  to  A,  together  with 
£3,  in  discharge  of  his  own.  This  method  would 
require  £13. 

3.  They  may  meet  and  set  off  their  mutual  debts 
against  each  other,  and  pay  only  the  difference  in 
coin.    This  method  would  require  only  £3. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  very  different  amount 
of  money  would  be  required  to  carry  on  any  given 
amount  of  business,  according  as  either  of  these 
three  methods  was  adopted.  Between  the  first 
and  the  third  there  is  a  difference  of  £20 ;  but 
there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. So  that  by  a  simple  change  in  the 
method  of  doing  business,  £20  might  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  altogether,  if  only  the  same 
quantity  of  business  can  be  carried  on. 

From  these  considerations  it  manifestly  appears 
that  there  may  be  great  quantities  of  money  in  a 
country  which  may  exercise  no  influence  whatever 
on  prices,  and  that  the  proportion  between  money 
and  commodities  may  vary  greatly,  according  to 
the  method  in  which  business  is  carried  on.  Few 
countries,  after  adopting  the  third  method,  would 
|o  back  to  the  first.  But  many  might  change 
from  the  first  to  the  third.     As  an  example  of 


the  change  from  the  first  to  the  third,  we  may 
mention  the  case  of  the  London  banks.  Every 
bank  in  London  has,  probably,  claims  against 
every  other,  every  morning.  The  old  method 
used  to  be,  that  every  morning  each  bank  used  to 
send  out  clerks  to  collect  the  sums  due  to  it  from 
its  neighbours.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was 
obliged  to  keep  in  reserve  a  lai'ge  stock  of  specie 
and  notes  to  meet  its  neighbours*  claims  on  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  was  vary  manifest 
There  was  an  enormous  mass  of  specie  and  notes 
kept  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  be  carried  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  bank  to  another  to 
settle  claims,  which  might  be  much  more  eaaly 
settled  by  being  simply  set  off  one  against  the 
other.  To  facilitate  tliis  change,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  London  Banks  agreed  to  have  a 
room  where  their  clerks  should  meet  and  set  off 
their  mutual  claims  against  each  other,  and  only 
pay  the  differences  in  specie.  By  a  further  im- 
provement in  the  organisatioii  of  this  institution, 
no  specie  or  bank  notes  at  all  are  now  used. 
This  method  saves  the  use  of  many  millions  of 
specie  or  bank  notes,  which  would  be  required  if 
it  did  not  exist,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  vast  sum 
of  money,  which  would  be  required  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  of  the  Clearing  House,  would  exercise  no 
influence  on  prices. 

On  the  Theory  of  Regulating  the  Paper  Currency 
by  the  Discount  of  Mercantile  Bills, 
Adam  Smith,  who  is  supposed  to  countenance 
the  doctrine  discussed  in  the  preceding  section, 
called  the  Currency  Principle,  has,  a  few  pages 
further  on,  started  another  theory,  which  was 
strenuously  supported  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  1804,  and  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1810 ;  namely,  that,  as  long  as  Notes 
are  issued  in  the  discount  of  bond  fide  mercantile 
bills,  they  cannot  be  excessive.  This  very  spe- 
cious theory  was  controverted  by  the  Bullion 
Committee,  but  not  in  our  opinion  conclusively. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  its  fallacy 
under  Bullion  Repoat,  §  51.     / 

rtv* 

On  the  Regulation  of  the  Paper  Currency  by 
means  of  the  Rale  of  Discount. 

Having  shown  that  the  two  theories  of  Paper 
Currency  which  have  obtained  the  greatest  noto- 
riety in  recent  times  are  inconsistent  witk^  each 
other,  and  both  erroneous,  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider what  other  means  thci*e  may  be  of  regu- 
lating the  Paper  Currency. 

Although  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Paper  Currency  must  always  be  exactly  equal 
to  what  the  specie  would  have  been  if  there  were 
no  paper,  and  in  fact  can  by  no  possibility  do  so 
whilst  the  business  of  banking  is  allowed  to 
continue,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
paper  should  vary  proportionably  to  the  specie. 
The  framers  of  the  Bullion  Report  and  of  the 
Act  of  1819,  as  well  as  all  the  best  authorities 
of  the  period,  maintained  that  the  mere  nume- 
rical amount  of  notes  was  no  criterion  as  to 
whether  they  were  over-abundant  or  not  They 
maintained  that  the  true  criterion  was  to  be 
found  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  and  the  state 
of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  Having  regard  to 
these,  they  said  that  the  more  paper  there  was 
the  better,  as  it  only  showed  the  activity  of 
enterprise. 
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So  long  as  the  paper  is  convertible  at  the  will 
of  the  holder,  the  price  of  gold  bullion  may  be 
omitted,  because  though  the  Bank  may  endanger 
its  stability  by  excessive  issues,  yet  the  market 
price  of  gold  cannot  be  aflTected  by  them  until  cash 
payments  have  been  suspcuded,  and  the  notes 
become  inconvertible.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
Paper  Currency  is  convertible,  the  state  of  the 
Foreign  Exchanges  is  the  principal  thing  that 
need  be  looked  to. 

Directly  we  observe  that  a  debt  is  an  article  of 
merchandise,  and  may  be  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  commodity— which  was  perfectly  well 
understood  uutil  the  erroneous  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  Economists  that  labour  and  mate- 
riality are  necessary  to  value — and  that  the  laws 
governing  the  price  of  debts  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  those  which  govern  the  prices  of  all  other 
commodities,  we  shall  find  that  the  subject  becomes 
quite  clear  and  simple. 

For  many  centuries,  it  was  the  custom,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  to  fix  the  prices  of  labour 
and  com.  It  was  considered  a  heinous  crime  to 
lay  up  corn  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again. 
Those  who  did  so  were  called  by  various  un- 
couth names,  such  as  Forestallers,  Rcgi*aters, 
&c.,  the  meaning  of  which,  we  hope,  will  shortly 
be  known  only  to  antiquaries.  At  last,  writers 
began  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this.  It  is  one  of 
Smithes  merits,  we  believe,  to  have  been  among 
the  first  to  show  the  useful  part  played  by  corn 
speculators,  who  bought  up  corn  when  it  was 
cheap,  and  kept  it  in  reserve  until  there  was  a 
scarcity.  After  laborious  efforts,  it  came  to  be 
generally  understood  that  corn  factors,  instead 
of  being  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
corn,  were,  in  fi4Ct,  the  very  persons  who  pre- 
vented it  being  a  great  deal  more  scarce  and  dear 
than  it  was ;  and,  so  far  from  aggravating  varia- 
tion in  prices,  were  in  fact  the  great  mitigators  of 
them.  That,  so  far  from  being  the  noxious  ver- 
min they  were  supposed  by  the  ignorant  vulgar 
to  be,  they  were  great  public  benefactors. 

But  long  after  the  evil  effects  of  meddling  with 
the  value  of  labour  and  commodities  were  ftilly 
understood,  people  clmig  to  the  chimera  of  fixmg 
a  maximum  price  for  debts,  or  discount,  and  while 
it  was  lawful  to  take  any  amount  by  way  of  com- 
mission, or  extraneous  charges,  it  was  held  to  be 
a  legal  and  moral  crhne  to  take  anything  above  a 
certain  amount  by  way  of  interest.  Such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  natm-e,  that  Adam  Smith  him- 
self, who  had  done  so  much  to  enlighten  the  world 
as  to  the  mischief  of  meddling  with  prices,  gives 
most  fantastical  reasons  for  maintaining  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest.  This  called  forth  Bentham's 
admirable  Defence  of  Usury.  The  usury  laws 
produced  the  most  serious  inconveniences  in  every 
commercial  crisis,  and  yet  no  effort  was  made  tf) 
repeal  them  till  1834,  when  bills  and  notes  of  not 
more  than  three  months'  date,  were  exempted 
from  their  operation ;  and  it  was  not  till  1854,  that 
the  last  remnants  of  them  were  abolished,  and  con- 
tracts for  money  left  fi*ee. 

Directly  we  observe  that  a  debt  is  simply  an 
article  of  meixihandise,  and  that  banking  is  simply 
buying  and  selling  debts,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  analogy  between  that  and  every  other  species- 
of  merchandise,  and  the  proper  method  of  con- 
trolling the  paper  currcncv  becomes  obvious  and 
simple. 


As  discounting  bills  is  simply  buying  debts,  the 
price  of  such  debts  must  follow  exactly  the  same 
laws  a.s  the  price  of  com,  or  any  other  ai-ticle. 
If  money  is  very  scarce,  and  wheat  very  abund- 
ant, the  price  of  wheat  must  rise.  The  price  of 
debts  otfeys  the  same  rules.  If  money  becomes 
very  scarce,  the  price  of  debts  must  fall,  i.e.,  the  dis- 
count must  rise.  If  money  becomes  abundant,  the 
price  of  debts  will  rise,  t.e.  the  discount  will  fall. 
The  price  of  debts,  then,  must  follow  the  same 
great  laws  of  nature  that  the  price  of  wheat 
does.  Every  one  knows  now  that  it  is  a  great 
error  to  control  the  price  of  com.  As  we  have 
shown  (Pbicbs  ;  Thbobt  op)  it  is  not  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  price  of  wheat  that  is  the  evil.  The 
real  evil  is  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  the 
demand  and  supply,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the 
price  is  the  grand  natural  corrector  of  the  evil. 
A  high  price  of  com  is  the  way  to  attract  corn 
to  where  it  is  deficient,  and  a  low  price  repels  it 
from  where  it  is  already  too  abundant.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  policy  than  to  force  down 
the  price  of  wheat  when  there  is  a  real  scarcity, 
and  to  sell  it  below  the  price  it  would  naturally 
attain  to. 

Now  apply  all  the  arguments  which  irresistibly 
govern  the  case  of  wheat  to  the  case  of  credit,  or 
debts,  and  the  same  results  follow.  The  same 
great  law  of  nature  operates  to  preserve  the  due 
proportion  between  money  and  credit,  and  any 
interference  with  this  great  law  must  necessarily 
be  attended  with  the  same  evil  consequences  as 
an  interference  with  the  natural  price  of  wheat. 
And  yet  almost  all  legislation  up  to  a  veiy  recent 
period,  and  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  poli- 
tical economy,  and  too  many  of  the  commercial 
world  were  in  a  perverse  combination  to  thwart 
this  great  law  of  nature,  and  to  attempt  to  keep 
the  rate  of  discount,  or  the  price  of  debts,  fixed  at 
a  uniform  rate  ! 

While,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  commer- 
cial complaints  were  levelled  against  variations  in 
the  rate  of  discount  as  the  great  evil — the  truth  is, 
they  are  only  the  sign  of  the  evil.  The  real  evil  is 
I  the  altered  proportion  between  money  and  credit, 
'  and  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  discount  is  the  grand 
]  natural  corrector  of  the  evil.  To  attempt  to  keep 
I  the  rate  of  discount  imiform,  is  to  thwart  and  con- 
I  travene  the  laws  of  nature  just  the  same  as  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat.  Like  all  trae 
laws  of  nature,  the  simplicity,  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  action  is  marvellous,  and  it  produces 
a  multitude  of  results  which  are  not  perhaps  very 
obvious  at  first.  K  money  is  leaving  the  country 
and  becoming  scarce  compared  to  credit,  every 
principle  of  nature  shows  that  the  value  of  money 
must  rise,  i.e.,  the  rate  of  discount  must  rise ;  and 
this  prevents  the  outflow  of  bullion,  and  attracts 
it  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  if  money  be 
flowing  into  the  country,  and  likely  to  become  too 
abundant  compared  to  credit,  a  fall  in  its  value, 
or  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  discount  repels  it  from 
the  country.  If  a  nation  be  visited  with  a  great 
fiailure  of  the  crops,  it  can  only  buy  such  food 
from  foreign  countries  with  its  commodities,  or  its 
money — it  cannot  send  its  credit  as  permanent  pay- 
ment abroad.  Now,  if  commodities  are  too  dear, 
it  must  pay  with  money,  and  credit  in  this  country 
is  the  great  producing  power ;  and  credit,  for  a 
timey  is  a  great  sustainer  of  prices  by  enabling 
people  to  withhold  their  commodities  from  the 
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market.  Now,  raising  the  rate  of  discount  cur- 
tails credit,  forces  sales,  and  thereby  lowers  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  makes  it  less  profit- 
able to  export  specie,  and  more  profitable  to  ex- 
port goods.  Moreover,  this  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  here,  t.c.,  the  low  price  of  debts  and 
commodities,  tempts  buyers  from  neighbouring 
countries  to  bring  their  money  here.  It  thus 
causes  an  influx  of  money,  and  brings  the  value 
of  the  currency  here  to  a  nearer  level  with  that 
of  other  countries.  Again,  if  this  nation  has  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  its  money  in  buying  foreign 
com,  it  is  quite  clear  it  ha6  not  got  so  much  to 
spend  in  purchasing  goods ;  an  over-production  of 
goods  therefore  can  only  end  in  a  disastrous  fitll 
in  prices.  And  here,  too,  the  beautiful  action  of 
this  great  law  of  nature  is  manifest.  So  enormous 
a  proportion  of  the  commodities  of  this  country 
are  produced  by  the  credit  system,  that  a  rise  in 
the  rate  of  discoimt  just  bits  profits  between  wind 
and  water,  as  we  may  say.  Consequently,  a  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount  retards  and  curtails  pro- 
duction in  proportion  to  the  diminished  consum- 
ing powers  of  the  nation,  and  so  prevents  such  a 
ruinous  fall  in  price,  as  would  necessarily  follow 
an  undiminished  production,  accompanied  by  a 
diminished  power  of  consumption. 

In  fact,  when  a  commercial  crisis  occurs  in  a 
country,  it  invariably  means  that  more  persons 
are  wishing  to  sell  than  there  are  persons  wishing 
to  buy,  or  at  least  at  remunerative  prices.  A 
commercial  crisis  invariably  arises  from  a  lack  of 
purchasers,  which  is,  in  fact,  over-production. 
True  prudence,  therefore,  shows,  that  in  all  com- 
mercial crises,  production  shoxild  he  curbed.  It  Is 
better  not  to  produce  at  all,  than  to  produce  and 
be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss.  To  produce  and  be 
obliged  to  sell  below  cost  of  production  is  loss  of 
capital.  It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to  employ  the 
capital  at  all  than  to  lose  it.  Raising  the  rate  of 
discount,  therefore,  acts  as  a  timely  warning  to 
producers  to  hold  hard.  It  is  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  stock  already  produced  before  producing 
more,  and  if  the  stream  of  sale  is  stopped  while 
production  continues,  it  can  only  tend  to  a  more 
aggravated  fall  at  last. 

Tf  ow,  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  thwart  this  great  law  of  nature?  In 
time  of  scarcity  of  food,  and  a  necessary  export 
of  money  to  buy  it,  if  the  rate  of  discount  be 
kept  unnaturally  low,  nothing  but  money  will  go, 
commodities  are  too  dear,  they  will  not  go.  Agun, 
money  being  kept  at  an  unnaturally  low  rate  here, 
no  one  will  bring  it  here  from  neighbouring 
countries ;  consequently,  great  quantities  of  money 
will  go  out  and  none  will  come  in,  till  at  last  the 
circulating  medium  will  be  nothing  but  *^  promises 
to  pay,**  and  no  money  to  pay  them  with.  Then, 
at  last^  violent  convulsiops,  total  destruction  of 
credit,  every  one  wishing  to  sell,  and  no  one 
wishing  or  able  to  buy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  money  is  flowing  in 
with  too  great  abundance,  it  be  not  repelled  by  a 
due  diminution  in  the  value  of  money,  i.^.,  a  fall 
in  the  state  of  discount,  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  it  is  so  superabundant,  that  a  violent  fall 
takes  place.  Persons  who  are  accustomed  to 
depend  on  the  income  they  receive  from  the  in- 
terest of  money,  suddenly  find  their  means  are 
seriously  diminished.  Then  wild  speculations 
find  favour  in  the  public  mind,  promising  higher 


profits,  and  thus  the  community  goes  through  the 
cycle  of  bubble  speculation,  extravagant  credit, 
ending  in  commercial  catastrophe.  In  1824,  money 
was  so  abundant^  that  the  Scotch  Banks  gave  no 
interest  on  deposits.  Then  came  1826.  It  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  during  the  various  crises  this 
country  has  passed  through,  if  more  attention  had 
been  paid  to  observe  the  natural  rate  of  dis- 
count, instead  of  thwarting  the  course  of  nature, 
though  the  variations  would  have  been  more  fre- 
quent, they  would  have  been  less  violent  and  ex- 
treme. If  money  is  coming  in  with  too  great 
speed,  it  is  good  to  lower  the  rate  of  discount 
quickly,  to  prevent  it  getting  lower ;  if  money  is 
going  out  too  rapidly,  it  is  good  to  raise  the  rate 
quickly,  to  prevent  it  being  higher. 

Hitherto,  however,  a  great  number  of  persons 
have  thought  that  a  uniform  and  invariable  rate 
of  discount  is  the  great  thing  to  be  preserved,  no 
matter  what  nature  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  given  to  devise  a  plan 
for  always  keeping  it  so,  just  as  if  the  governor  of 
a  steam  engine  ought  always  to  revolve  with  uni- 
form velocity.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
taking  these  means  to  thwart  nature  will  be,  Uiat 
when  money  is  scarce,  it  will  be  repelled  by  a 
lower  rate  than  the  natural  one ;  when  it  is  already 
too  abundant,  it  will  be  still  further  attracted  by 
a  rate  higher  than  the  natural  one. 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  object  ought  to  be 
to  maintain  the  currency  at  a  uniform  amount, 
and  have  proposed  that  as  ^old  goes  out,  paper 
should  be  issued  to  supply  its  place.  Thus,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  who  condemns  the  theory  that 
gold  and  paper  should  vary  together,  says  (Uktory 
of  Europe^  Vol.  11,  p,  891  .J :— "  The  fane  system 
would  be  just  the  reverse.  Proceieding  on  the 
principle  that  the  great  object  is  to  equalise  the 
currency,  and  with  it  prices  and  speculation,  it 
would  enlarge  the  paper  currency  when  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  withdrawn,  and  credit  is  threatened 
with  a  stoppage,  and  proportionally  contract  it 
when  the  precious  metal  returns,  and  the  currency 
is  becoming  adequate  without  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  paper.**  This  plan  has  been  tried 
over  and  over  again;  and  has  been  uniformly 
attended  with  a  catastrophe.  When  gold  was 
leaving  the  country  in  vast  quantities,  in  1796,  the 
Bank  of  England  still  maintained  its  issues,  against 
-  its  own  will,  it  is  true,  but  yet  the  fact  illustrates 
the  principle — and  the  consequence  was  tlie  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments,  in  1797.  When  the  Bank 
had  got  right  again,  in  1817,  a  drain  for  foreign 
loans  began,  and  the  Bank  extended  its  issues  in 
1818,  and  the  consequence  was  the  second  susp^i- 
sion  of  cash  payments,  in  1819.  In  1824,  when 
bullion  was  departmg  firom  the  counfay  like  a  flood, 
the  Bank  extended  its  issues.  Then,  when  it  saw 
itself  right  in  the  vortex  of  bankruptcy,  it  sud- 
denly altered  its  policy,  and  the  result  of  this  was 
the  catastrophe  of  1825.  In  1838-9,  a  similar 
drain  occurred ;  the  Bank,  with  marvellous  per- 
versity, maintained  its  rate  of  discount  considera- 
bly below  the  market  rate,  and  the  result  was  ^ 
monetary  crisis  of  1839.  In  1847,  there  was  the 
same  error,  and  the  same  result.  Surely  these 
instances  are  enough  to  destroy  this  fatal  delusion. 

In  fact,  those  writers  who  maintain  this  doctrine 
— or  rather,  we  mav  say,  who  did  so,  because 
they  are  almost  if  not  quite  extinct — ^wholly 
mistake  the  object  to  be  sought  for  in  so  delicate 
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Jrnd  artificial  a  machine  as  a  Paper  Currency. 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  to  preserve  a 
uniform  rate  of  discount,  or  a  nniform  quantity 
of  currency  in  this  country,  but  to  ninintaln  a 
nnifcrmity  in  the  Value  of  the  British  Currency 
with  that  of  other  countries.  If  money  be  made 
artificially  cheap  in  this  country,  that  is,  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  neighbouring  countries,  persons  in 
this  country  will  export  it  to  where  it  is  of  greater 
value ;  they  will  buy  foreign  securities,  they  will 
buy  foreign  commodities.  On  the  other  hand, 
foreign  nations  will  flood  this  country  with  their 
securities,  just  as  the  Americans  did  in  1839— 
when  the  Bank  kept  down  the  rate  of  discount 
below  its  proper  level— because  they  can  sell  them 
at  a  better  price  here  than  in  their  own  country. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  sell  a  horse,  and  my  neighbour 
will  only  give  £90  for  it,  and  I  will  give  £96,  he 
of  course  will  sell  the  horse  to  me  and  take  away 
my  fcash.  So,  when  the  Americans  wished  to  sell 
their  debts,  and  found  that  in  their  own  country 
they  could  only  get  £90  per  cent,  for  them, 
whereas  they  could  get  £97  per  cent  for  them  in 
England,  as  a  natural  consequence  they  sent  them 
to  England  for  sale,  and  took  away  the  cash.  The 
only  way  for  England  to  have  stopped  this  would 
have  been  to  give  no  more  for  these  securities 
than  the  Americans  would  themselves ;  in  other 
words,  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in  value  between 
the  currencies  of  the  two  countries. 

There  are,  also,  other  considerations  which  shew 
that  the  rate  of  discount  is  the  true  method  of 
acting  upon  the  Paper  Currency.  It  has  almost 
universally  been  supposed  that  Bills  of  Exchange 
arise  only  out  of  previous  commercial  transac- 
tions between  connti-ies;  and,  therefore,  that  if 
there  have  been  no  transactions  there  can  be  no 
Bills.  Under  the  article  Exchanges,  Fobeign, 
we  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  notion,  and 
explained  that  when  The  Rate  of  Discount  in  two 
countries  exceeds  the  Cost  of  the  transmission  of 
Bullion  between  them.  Bills  of  Exchange  are 
fabricated  for  the  express  purpose  of  exporting 
bullion.  If  the  rate  of  discount  at  Paris  is  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  rat<j  in  London  4  per  cent.,  not 
"only  will  debts  fly  from  Paris  to  buy  bullion,  and 
bullion  fly  from  London  to  Paris  to  buy  debts, 
but  debts  will  bo  created  in  London  for  the 
express  purpose  of  buying  bullion  in  l^ondon  at 
4  per  cent.,  and  selling  it  in  Paris  for  6  per  cent. 
And  this,  of  course,  will  manifestly  go  on  as  long 
as  this  ditference  is  maintained.  There  is  no 
other  method  of  preventing  such  operations,  but 
by  equalising  the  rates  of  discount  at  London  and 
Paris— this  of  course  effectually  jirevents  all  such 
operations.  If  only  the  numerical  amount  of 
notes  be  looked  to,  and  the  rate  of  discount  be 
kept  down,  these  speculators  may  get  their  bills 
passed,  while  ler^itimate  trade  bills  may  be  refused. 
A  moderate  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  will  never 
inflict  any  real  injury  on  trade,  at  all  equal  to  the 
refusal  to  discount  trade  bills  altogether,  and  that 
is  the  result  which  has  always  ensued  from  a 
perseverance  in  keeping  down  the  value  of  money 
below  its  natural  level. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  great  truth  is 
mow  generally  admitted  and  acted  upon.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  the  Bank  of  Knjjland  have 
fully  understood  it,  and  the  Usury  Laws  In  France 
have  recently  been  modified,  so  as  to  permit  the 
Bank  of  France  to  counteract  drains  of  bullion 


by  their  natural  controller — the  rate  of  discount 
In  order  to  cnYvy  this  into  effect,  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  have  only  to  fix  upon  some  sum  which 
they  consider  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
convertibility  of  the  note— say  eight  millions  for 
example.  They  should  then  determine  that  as 
their  treasure  gradually  diminishes  to  this  point, 
the  rate  of  discount  should  gradually  rise  to  such 
a  rate,  as  would,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
prevent  bullion  from  leaving  the  country,  say  10 
per  cent  or  thereabouts.  As  the  bullion  gradu- 
ally rose,  the  rate  of  (fiscount  should  gradually 
fall.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  state  abso- 
lutely what  the  exact  rate  should  be,  as  it  would 
always  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
changes, but  in  our  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank' 
ing^  1 8/>6,  we  gave  such  a  scale ;  and,  on  comparing 
the  scale  giving  there  with  that  actually  adopted 
by  the  Bank  (Discount)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Bank  has  very  nearly  followed  the  scheme  there 
given. 

If  such  a  scale  had  been  adopted  in  former 
times  by  the  Bank  it  would  have  prevented  most 
of  those  terrible  catastrophes  which  have  so  often 
happened  It  wonld  have  rendered  any  legid  re- 
gulation of  the  number  of  Bank  Notes  unneces- 
sary, and  it  would  enable  the  Bank  to  surmount 
monetary  crises  without  aggravating  them  into 
panics.  The  experience  of  the  two  great  crises 
of  1847  and  1857  has  fully  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  the  arguments  upon  which  this  plan  rests;  and 
when  the  Bank  Act  broke  down,  it  was  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Government,  and  adopted 
with  perfect  success.  The  Bank  was  permitted 
to  make  unlimited  issues  to  stay  the  panic,  but  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  discount.  Every  one  knows 
that  this  is  the  plan  which  must  be  adopted  on  the 
recurrence  of  all  future  crises.  Hence  we  "con- 
clude that  reason,  evidence  and  experience  com- 
bine to  demonstrate  that,"  it  is  a  false  and  danger- 
ous principle  to  fix  the  numerical  amount  of  paper 
issues;  and  that  the  only  true  method  of  Rsgu- 
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monetati  coi  generi  in  Italia  prima  della  scoperta 
deW  India  col  confronto  del  valore  e  della  pro- 
porzione de*  tempi  nostril  dissertazione  de  Gian- 
Kinaldo  Carli. 

XIV.  (1)  Osservazioni  preventive  al  piano  in- 
tomo  alle  monete  di  MUano,  di  Gian-Rinaldo 
Carli. 

(2)  Nuove  osservazioni  sulla  riforma  delle 
monete,  di  Gian-Rinaldo  Carli. 

(3)  Relazione  del  censimento  dello  stato  di 
Milano,  di  Gian-Rinaldo  Carli. 


(4)  Breve  Ragionamento  sopra  i  Bilanei 
economici  delle  nazioni,  di  Gian-Rinaldo  Carli. 

(5)  Del  libero  commercio  de'  grani^  lettere  di 
Gian-Rinaldo  Carli  al  presidente  Pompeo  Neri. 

XV.  Meditazufhi  sulla  economia  politicq  di  Ptetro 
Verri,  con  annotazioni  di  Gian-Kinaldo  CarlL 

XVI.  (1)  Sulle  leggi  vincolante  princiDolmente 
nel  commercio  de*  grant,  riflessioni  di  Pietro 
Verri. 

(2)  Dialo^o  del  disordine  delle  monete  nello 
stato  di  Mtlano  nel  1762,  di  Pietro  Verri. 

(3)  Estratto  del  progetto  di  una  tariffa  delle 
mercnnzia  per  lo  stato  di  Milano  presentato  al 
magistrato  camerale  di  Pietro  Verri. 

XVII.  (I)  Memorie  storiche  sulla  economia 
publica  dello  stato  di  Milano,  di  Pietro  \  errL 

(2)  Osservazioni  sulla  tortura  e  singular' 
mente  sugli  effetti  che  produsse  alC  occasione  deUe 
unzioni  malefichi,  alle  quali  si  attribui  la  pes- 
tilenza  che  devasto  Milano  V  anno  1630,  di 
Pietro  Verri. 

(3)  Varii  opuscoli  di  economia  pubbUca  di 
Pietro  Verri  edaltridue  didrversi  autori  rekUivi 
alle  di  lui  opere, 

XVIII.  Lettere  scelte  sulT  agricoUura,  sul  com- 
mercio  e  sulle  artiy  di  Antonio  Zanon. 

XIX.  (1)  Apologia  della  mercatura,  lettere  di 
A.  Zanon. 

(2)  Estratto  del  trattato  delT  vhlita  morale, 
economica  e  politica  delle  Academie  di  Agriad' 
titra,  e  Commercio,  di  Antonio  Zanon. 

XX.  (1)  Estratto  de*  pensieri  sopra  F  Agri- 
coltura  di  Ferdinando  Paoletti. 

(2)  /  veri  mezzi  di  render  feUci  le  societa 
di  Ferdinando  Paoletti. 

XXI.  Della  economia  nazionale,  Ubri  sei,  di 
Giammaria  Ortes. 

XXII.  Della  economia — Continnazione. 

XXIII.  Lettere  di  Giammaria  Ortes  in  pro- 
posito  di  suo  libra  della  economia  nazionale, 

XXIV.  (1)  Riflessioni  sulla  popolazione  delle 
nazioni  per  rapporte  alt  economia  nazionale  di 
Giammaria  Ortes. 

(2)  Delle  scienze  utili  e  delle  dilettevoli per 
rapporto  alia  felicitd  umana  ragionamento,  di 
Giammaria  Ortes. 

(3)  Calcole  sopra  il  valore  delle  opinioni  e 
sopra  i  piaceri  e  i  dolori  della  vita  wmana,  di 
Giammaria  Ortes. 

(4)  Lettere  di  Giammaria  Ortes  al  eonte 
Francesco  Algarotti  e  al  sig.  attdUore  Miekek 
Ciani, 

XXV.  (1)  Errori  popolari  intomo  alt  econo- 
mia nazionale  considerati  sulle  presente  contro- 
versie  tra  i  laici  e  i  chierici  en  ordine  alposse- 
dimento  de*  beni,  di  Giammaria  Ortes. 

(2)  Lettere  SuUa  religione  e  il  govemo  de* 
Mpoli,  di  Giammaria  Ortes. 

XXVI.  Lettera  suUa  religione — Continaazioiie. 

XXVII.  Deijidecommessi  efamigUe  e  a  chiese  e 
luoghi  pii  inproposito  del  termine  di  mani-morte 
introdotto  a  questi  ultimi  tempi  nelV  economia 
nazionale,  libri  dne  di  Giammaria  Ortes. 

XXVIII.  Esame  economico  del  sisiema  eivUe  di 
Filippo  Briganti. 

XXIX.  Esame  economico — Continnazione. 

XXX.  (1)  Deir  armonia  politico-eeonomica 
tra  la  cittd  e  il  suo  territorio,  di  Giambattista 
Gherardo  d'Arco. 

(2)  DeW  annona,  di  Giambattista  Gherardo 
d'Arco. 
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X XXI.  ( 1 )  DeW  influenza  del  commercio  fopra 
i  talenii  e  i  costumi^  di  Giambattista  Gherardo 
d'Arco. 

(2)  Risposta  al  qvesito:  fse  in  uno  stato  di 
terreno  fertile  facorir  dehbasi  maggiormente 
Testrazione  delle  materie  prime  ovvero  quella 
delle  manifaUure,  di  Giambattista  Gherardo 
d*Arco. 

(3)  Del  diritto  ai  transiti^  di  Giambattista 
Gherardo  rt'Arco. 

(4)  Disitertazione  soprn  il  quesiio :  se  in  uno 
stato  di  terreno  fertile  facorir  dehbasi  mag- 
giormente testrazione  delle  materie  prime,  ovvero 
quella  delle  manifatture^  del  dottor  Giovauni 
Scottoui. 

XXX il.  Delle  leggi  politiche  ed  economiche^  di 
Gaetano  FiimgitTi. 

XXXIII.  (1)  Delle  moneta,  saggio  politico^  di 
Giambattista  V^asco. 

(2)  Delle  unicersitd  delle  Arti  e  Mestieri, 
dissertazione  di  Giambattista  Vasco. 

(3)  Memoire  sur  les  causes  de  la  mendicity 
et  sur  les  moyens  de  la  supprimer^  par  J.  B. 
Vasco. 

XXXIV.  (1)  La  felicitd  puhblica  considerata 
nei  eoltivatori  di  terre  proprie^  di  Giambattista 
Vasco. 

(2)    Lusura  libera  di  Giambattista  Vasco. 

XXXV.  (1)  Risposta  al  questito :  Quali  siano  i 
mezzi  di  provvedere  al  sosteTitamenlo  degli 
operai  soliti  impiegarsi  nel  torcimento  delle  sete 
ne*  Jilutqj\  quolora  questa  classe  d'uomini  cost 
utile  nel  Piemonte  viene  ridotta  agli  estremi  delV 
indigenza  per  mancanza  di  lavoro  cagionata  da 
scarsezza  di  seta^  di  Giambattista  Va^co. 

(2)     Annum j  ed  estratti  sopra  diver  si  oggetti 
di  economia  politico^  di  Giambattista  Vasco. 
XXXVI    (1)     Del  commercio  de'  Romani  dalla 
prima  gnerra  punica  a  Costantino^  dissertazione 
di  Francesco  Mengotti. 

(2)  n  Colbertismo  ossia  deUa  libertd  di 
commercio  de'  prodotti  delta  terra,  dissertazione 
di  Francesco  Mengotti. 

XXXVII.  Rijlesnoni  sulla  puhblica  felicitd 
relativamente  al  regno  di  Napoli,  di  Guiseppe 
Palmieri. 

XXXVIII.  (1)  Osservazioni  sulle  tariffs  con 
applicazione  al  regno  di  Napoli,  di  Guiseppe 
ralmieri. 

(2)  DeUa  richezza  nazionale,  di  Gaiseppe 
Palmieri. 


XXXIX.  (1)  Memnria  siilla  Uhertd  del  com- 
mercio dirfito  a  risolvere  il  pr<>hlema  proposto 
dolt  Accadenna  di  Padoca  sullostesso  argomenio, 
di  Melcliiorre  Ddfico. 

(2)  Riflessioni  sulle  monete,  di  Giambattista 
Corniani. 

(3)  Delia  legislazione  relativamente  o  11*  ogri- 
coltura,  discorsi  due,  recitati  nella  puhblica 
Accademia  agraria  di  Brescia  il  L  Ma^gio  e 
IL  Setttmhrcy  1777,  di  Giambattista  Coniiani. 

(4)  Essai  sur  les  valeurs,  par  Maurice 
Solera. 

XL.  (1)  Annona  ossia  piano  econnmico  di 
puhblica  sussistenza,  di  (Jeiinaro  Cantilupo. 

(2)  Rifiessiohi siilC  economia  e  test'  uziune  de' 
frumenti  delta  Sicilia,  fatte  in  occasione  delta 
carestia  delV  indizione  II L,  1784  e  1785,  del 
Marchese  Caraccioli. 

(3)  Memoria  sulla  libertd  del  commercio  dei 
grani  delta  Sicilia,  presentata  a  S,  M.  il  re  di 
Napoli  da  Saverio  Scrofani. 

(4)  Riflessioni  sopra  le  sussistenza  desunta 
da'  fatti  osservati  in  Toscana,  di  Saverio 
Scrofani. 

XLI.     Riforma  degl  insiituti  pii  delta  cittd  di 

Modena,  di  I^udovico  Ricci. 
XLII.     (1)    Sopra  la  materia  frumentaria,  dis- 

corso  di  Pompeo  Neri. 

(2)  Osservazione  sul  lusso,  di  Guiseppe 
Palmieri. 

(3)  Tre  nuove  leftere  sulla  economia  nazion- 
ale,  di  Giammaria  Ortes. 

(4)  Continuazione  delle  riflessioni  sulla 
popolazioney  di  Giammaria  Ortes. 

(5)  Capitoli  inediti  del  ragiovamento  di 
GiamTnaria  Ortes,  delle  scienze  utili  e  delle 
dilettevoli. 

XLI  1 1.  (1)  Elenco  degli  autori  e  delle  loro 
opere  contenute  in  questa  raccolta  .degli  econo- 
misti  classici  italiani. 

(2)  Indice  analitico  generals  degli  econo^ 
misti  italiani, 
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Essayo  econdmico-politico    d  propdsito  de  la 
reforma  de  Aranceles,    Barcelona,  1851. 

CZOBNIG,  C.  P.,  VON,  Director  of  the  Sta- 
tistical  Office  at  Vienna. 
Statistiches  von  Oesterreich, 
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